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Life  of  Lord  liarduHcke.     Lob- 


Few  public  men  have  been  bo  mucli  mlsrc- 
preaentcd  as  Lord  Hardwickc.  By  partiul 
nicnds,  even  bid  faults  bave  been  eulugizcd  ; 
and  bj  enemies  bis  good  deciln  bave 
been  attributed  to  tbe  baacst  motiveg.  Un- 
fortanatcl;  for  bis  fame,  Iloiacc  Wnlpol,; 
and  CookfiOj,  tbo  rcprespntDtives  of  the 
latter  class,  have  hitherto  been  the  chief 
antborities  whenca  the  biographers  of  Lord 
Hardwiekc  bave  derived  the  principal  por- 
tion of  their  materiala  j  but  thoui;h  VVal- 
pole'B  hatred  of  the  Chancellor,  from  irbat- 
orer  source  it  sprang,  is  now  well  unJcr- 
■tood,  and  Cookscy's  accuracy,  dh  in  tbe 
ease  of  Lord  Soniurs,  is  coniiidered  more 
than  doubtful,  even  Lord  Campbell,  with 
«TGry  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject 
of  bis  memoir,  and  aware  tbat  implicit 
reliance  could  not  be  placed  upon  his  au- 
thoritiea,  did  not  possess  tbe  means  of  cor- 
ncting  their  errors.  It  is  indeed  not  a 
little  extraerdinarj  that  almost  tbe  only 
means  of  clearing  away  much  of  the  uncer- 
tainty eDTclnpiuo;  the  ebaraetcr  of  this 
great  man,  should  not  have  beon  earlier 
resorted  to.  The  arobivw  of  the  bouse  of 
Hardwioke  have  often  been  advaatageoDsly 
Voi-XV.  J«o.t  1 


consulted  for  some  special  purpose;  bat 
Mr.  Harris  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
refer  to  them  with  the  view  of  gaining  a 
clearer  iiisi;:bt  into  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  that  house;  and  even  with  this 
advantajre  there  yrt  nmain  some  doubtful 
points,  which,  fruni  tbe  lapse  of  timo  and 
tiiB  abs"nee  of  roUoteral  testimony.  Lord 
Hardwickc's  latent  biographer  has  been  un- 
able to  clear  up. 

The  materials  from  which  Mr.  Harris 
has  drawn  up  the  life  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
consist  of  his  extensive  corrcspondonoe, 
both  official  and  general,  with  the  leading 
personages  of  his  day,  as  well  as  with  th« 
members  of  his  own  family  and  bis  personal 
friends;  bis  diaries;  manuscripts  of  va- 
rious kinds,  including  the  notes  of  his 
speeches  and  judgments,  both  an  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Chancellor;  ro- 
ports  of  the  state  trials ;  and  tbe  diary  of 
his  eldest  son,  the  second  Lord  Hardwioke; 
besides  numerous  other  documentB  and  ro- 
curds  of  the  highest  valac  and  Interest: 
the  whole  of  tliese  have  boon  unreservedly, 
and  with  the  greatest  liberality,  placed  at 
Mr.  Harris's  disposal  by  tho  present  Earf* 
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*^  uDfettcred  by  any  restrictions  or  condi-  and  almost  the  author  of  the  ^reat  code  of  equity 
tionsasto  the  mode  of  their  application.") to  which  his  name  might  justly  be  attached; 

Amidst  this  embarroM  des  richesses  it  must !  ^^^^"g^. ^^^^^ ^.^™«» '« ^»» o""  ''^^^ti"",^  ^'^ ^^"^ 
have  been  a  verv  difficult  task  to  select  such '  ^^*  »"'ngled  with  that  of  the  Campbells  and  the 
nave  Doen  a  very  aimcuit  tasK  to  select  sucu^         ^^  ^^  established  one  of  the  most  potent 

portions  as  were  most  suited  to  the  object  I  families  in  the  nobility  of  Britain.  Unceasing 
m  view :  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Harris  has  good  luck  attended  him  throughout  life  ;  bui  along 
performed  his  task  in  a  satisfactory  man-  with  that  luck  such  results  required  lofty  aj-pira- 
ncr  ;  and  has  produced  a  work  no  less  in-  tions,  treatability,  consummate  prudence,  thorough 
teresting  to  the  general  reader  than  to  those '  control  of  temper,  rigid  self-denial,  and  unwearied 
who  may  consult  it  for  its  historical  value.  ^^^^^^O'-  M'»  ^^^^^  f^^^^  '»»  that,  as  a  public 
He  has  judiciously  allowed  the  great  law-  "^an,  he  was  ever  consisient  ana  upnght.  Con.pare 
.     V •'   ^       .     "^  .  '^  ,  .  him  with  preceding  and  with  succeeding  Chancel- 

yer  to  become  in  a  great  measure  his  own  j^^^  who  started  by  making  themselves  formida- 
biographer,  by  pnntmg  a  considerable  por-  ble  as  the  ultra-zealous  champions  of  freedom, 
tion  of  his  private  correspondence  with  his  and  who  rose  by  renouncing  and  by  persecuting 
own  family  and  personal  friends;  this  was  Ihcprinciples  which  they  professed.  He  was,  from 
previously  almost  unpublished,  as  was  the .W  to  old  man,  a  sound  Whig;  loving  our  mo- 
greater  part  of  the  official  correspondence.  '  narchical  form  of  government,  but  believing  that 
Lord  Hardwickc  commenced  his  official^!: ®^*«^/^^^*^?g^  ^f  **^?  P«^P^«'  ^."^  ^^''}  ^^' 
career  while  stm  young,  being  onljiu^is^^^;j^^^ 

twenty-ninth  year  when  he  was  made  So- ,  xhe  heaviest  charges  I  find  brought  against  him 
hcitor-general,  after  practising  at  the  bar  by  imjjartial  writers,  are  love  of  money,  and  arro- 
four  years  ;  from  this  time  almost  to  the '  gance  of  manner  in  common  society.  ■*  He  was 
end  of  his  lengthened  life  he  continued  to  j  undoubtedly  an  excellent  Chancellor,*  says  Lord 
take  an  active  part  in  the  government  of : Waldegrave,  'and  might  have  been  thought  a 


the  country.     Lord  Campbell  gives  an  elo- !  p™**  *"*"•  ^^^  ^«  ^"  ^^^  avaricious,  less  proud, 
quent  and  impartial  summary  of  his  career,!*"'  unlike  a  gentleman.' "-p.  163. 
which  may  appropriately  be  bore  quoted.      |     There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  had 

I  Lord  Campbell  enjoyed  the  advantages  so 

"  Notwithstanding  his  failings,  and  the  censure  liberally  bestowed  on  Mr.  Harris,  he  would 

to  which  some  parts  of  his  conduct  may  be  liable,  |  have  seen  reason  to  withhold,  or  at  least  to 

he  is  certainly  to  be  considered  a  very  eminent  and  |  mitigate,  the  charges  conveyed  in  the  few 

very  meritorious  personage  in  English  history. ,  last  lines  of  the  above  quotation,  which  with 

SL''""l.^"^wltinrt^^^^^^  *^ifli°g   drawbacks  must  be  looked 

age  m  very  mterestine  times,  and  be  acted  an  im- 1  •        />  xi.     i  •  i     x    ^ 

portant  part  in  many  of  the  events  which  distin- 1  "P^°  ^«  V^^}^^  of  the  highest  description, 
euished  the  century  in  which  he  flourished.  He  had  \  iVumcrous  documents  in  the  Hardwickc  col- 
ncard  speeches  delivered  from  the  throne  by  William  lection  go  far  to  clear  the  Chancellor  from 
III.  and  George  III. ;  he  had  seen  the  reins  of  gov-  all  suspicion  of  an  undue  pursuit  of  riches, 
emment  in  the  hands  of  Godolpnin  and  in  the  hands  j  while  they  establish  his  character  for  gene- 
of  Pitt ;  he  had  witnessed  the  rejoicings  for  the  vie-  rosity  and  liberality.  The  charge  of  pride 
tory  of  Blenheim  and  for  the  capture  of  Quebec  jj^^^  ^^  arrogant  demeanor  in  society  rest 
his  ears  had  been  split  with  cries  of  *  Sacheverell  i  ^r,*  fl„  „^^^  +l^  •„*i,^«:*„  «i?  n     i  l 

and  High  Church !'  and  with  cries  of «  Wilkes  and  I  ^^/^^^  ^P^^  *V  .^"^^^^^^  ^^  Cooksey,  who, 
Liberty !'  He  had  been  acquainted  with  Boling- 1  although  a  relative  and  an  obliged  one, 
broke  and  with  Burke ;  he  had  marked  the  earll-  seems  to  have  imbibed  certain  illiberal  pre- 
est  burst  of  admiration  called  foiih  by  the  poetry  judices  against  the  Chancellor  and  his  lady, 
of  Pope  and  by  the  poetry  of  Churchill ;  he  him-  \  which  more  impartial  testimony  tends  to 
self  had  been  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  legisla- 1  allay.  Both  these  charges  we  shall  have 
lure,  holding  a  most  distinguished  station  in  either  |  occasion  to  notice  hereafter, 
house  of  parliament;  he  had  filled  various  im-  j^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  .^^  previous  bi- 
porlant  offices  with  singular  ability,  he  had  held  T^       .j      ,  »^wm  mvu  prcviuua  ui 

the  highest  civil  office  in  the  kingdom  longer  than !  Jgraphers  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  represent 
any  of  his  predecessors  (one  excepted)  since  the  "is  family,  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  as 
foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  greater  ap-  being  in  very  needy  circumstances  ;  for  this 
phrase  than  any  of  his  pn^decesaors  had  ever  opinion,  however,  there  seems  to  be  but  a 
ttined.orany  successor  could  hope  for;  he  had  slight  foundation.  His  father,  at  that 
Been  mainly  im^tni men tol  in  keeping  the  reigning  time,  was  town-clerk  of  Dover,  of  itself  an 
aynastv  on  the  throne,  by  the  measures  which  he  i^^portant  and  lucrative  offioe  in  addition 
advised  for  crushing  a  dangerous  rebellion  raised  .    ^^u-uv  ai.        i_'-        x 

10  restore  the  legitfmate  line ;  he  was  the  great  *?  "^^^""^  ¥  *PP~"  *^  ^*^®  ??®^  ^^  ®^*^^- 
kgislator  for  ScoUand,  freeing  that  country  from  s^^®  practice  as  an  attorney  ;  his  connexions 
the  haronial  tyranny  by  which  it  had  been  imme-  were  evidently  influential  and  numerous, 
notialiy  ^fieaKd ;  in  England  be  was  the  finisher  and  all  oiroamstaiioea  aeem  to  warrant  the 
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conelnsion  tbftt  the  homo  of  the  young 
Philip  Yorkc  was  one  at  least  of  comfort  if 
not  of  afSuencc.  The  future  chancellor,  as 
appears  from  an  entry  in  his  own  journal, 
was  "  bom  at  Dover,  the  Ist  ^ay  of  De- 
eember,  1690,  and  baptiied  the  9th  day  of 
the  same  raonth."  At  an  early  age  he  was 
plaood  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Morland,  n  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  who  then  kept  a  school  of  some 
note  at  Bethnal  Green.  Mr.  Morland  is 
desoribcd  as  "  a  man  of  learning,  taste,  and 
great  classical  acquirements,"  and  from 
him  his  pupil  derived  that  lovo  for  classical 
study  which  ho  ever  after  retained.  Two 
Latin  letters  from  this  gentleman  to  his 
pupil,  after  the  latter  had  left  his  establish- 
ment, show  the  esteem  entertained  for  him 
by  his  former  instructor ;  and,  as  Mr.  Har- 
ris well  observes,  they  "  serve  to  convey  an 
impression  that  he  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  late  pupil's  talents,  but  very  con- 
siderable doubts  of  his  industry  and  assi- 
duity ;  that  ho  felt  persuaded  he  was  capa- 
h}e  of  attaining  distinction,  but  that  be 
entertained  very  entensive  misgivings  as  to 
whether  ho  would  really  oxort  himself  to 
gain  it  " 

When  rather  more  than  nxtoen  years 
old,  Philip  Yorko  left  Mr.  Morland'a 
school,  and  was  articled  to  Mr.  Salkcid,  a 
solicitor  of  eminence,  in  whose  ofGce,  in 
Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  were  engaged 
about  the  same  period  "  two  future  lord 
chancellors,  a  future  master  of  the  rolls, 
and  a  future  chief  baron.  Of  these  were 
Jocelyn,  subsequently  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  and  founder  of  the  titles  and  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Boden  ;  Strange, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Strange,  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  England ;  Parker,  who  be- 
came Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  England ;  and  Yorko,  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir." 

This  arrangement  with  Mr.  Salkold  seems 
to  have  been  brought  abont  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Mr.  Moller,  a  relative  of 
the  Yorke  family,  to  whom  Philip  Yorke 
the  elder  applied  for  information  and  as- 
sistance in  getting  his  son  placed  "  with 
an  eminent  attorney  in  the  Common  Pleas 
for  three  years,  that  by  the  practice  of  the 
law,  he  may  bo  better  qualified  for  the  stndy 
of  it."  Mr.  Harris  thus  refutes  a  common 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  traasaotion  with 
Mr.  Salkold  :— 

"  It  has  been  erroneously  itatid  that  Mr.  Sal- 
keld  was  an  intimate  (lieodand  tha  agent  of  old 
Mi.  Yo^,  and  thai  he  waa  induced  to  tab  hia  son 


'  without  any  pteminm.  For  this  Bs»ertion,  bow- 
ever,  there  appears  to  be  no  lonnilation.  In  nei- 
ther of  Mr.  Yorke's  lellera  does  he  mention  Mr. 
Sallield,  or  any  desire  to  gel  his  son  into  an  office 
without  paying  a  premium  lor  him,  whicb  he  of 
course  could  not  expect  lo  do  if  he  was  articled  (o 
one  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  him.  His  only 
request  to  Mr,  Mellrr  is,  to  nnd  out  for  him  a  so- 
licitor of  eminence  and  renpectabitiiy,  who  was  a 
householder,  who  would  talte  his  son.  If  Mr.  Sal- 
keld  had  been  previously  well  known  lo  him,  or 
had  acted  as  his  agent,  all  these  inquiries  would 
have  been  unnecessary." — vol.  i.,  p.  30. 

However  desirous  Mr.  Yorkc  might  be 
to  get  his  son  qualified  to  succeed  him  in 
his  own  practice  and  appointment,  his  wifa 
seems  not  to  have  approved  of  the  step, 
since  she  is  said  to  have  ''  opposed  the  pro- 
ject with  considerable  vehemence,  declar- 
ing that  she  wished  Philip  to  be  put  ap- 
prentice  to  some  '  honester  trade,'  as  m« 
expressed  it."  Her  husband,  nevcrtbclesa, 
carried  his  point,  and  Philip  was  articled- 
to  Mr.  Salkeld,  in  whoso  office  we  are  told 
"  he  applied  himself  to  business  with  great 
diligence,  and  gained  the  entire  good  will 
and  esteem  of  his  master;"  though  bin 
mistress  seems  to  have  thought  the  clerk 
ought  to  be  made  useful  in  a  domestic  as 
well  as  a  professional  capacity.  Mr.  Harris 
thns  repeats  an  amusing  anecdote  related 
by  Cobksey,  and  founds  upon  it  an  argu- 
ment against  the  received  opinion  that  no 
was  paid  with  young  Yorko  : — 


"Mrs.  Salkeld,  who  considered  herself  as  his 
mislre«,and  who  was  a  notable  woman,  think iiw 
she  migbl  take  such  liberties  with  a  olerk  wiia 
whom  the  writer  says  no  premium  had  been  re- 
eeited,  used  Fiequenliy  to  send  him  from  his  busi- 
ness on  family  errands,  and  t:i  fetch  in  little  necea- 
saries  from  Covent  Garden  and  other  markets. 
This,  when  he  became  a  favorite  with  bis  master, 
and  was  enlmeted  with  his  husinesn  and  cash,  he 
thought  an  indignity,  and  ;^t  rid  of  by  a  stmtagem 
whicb  prevented  complaints  or  expostulation.  In 
bis  accounts  with  his  master,  there  liequently  oc- 
curred coach-hire  for  roots  of  celery  and  lumip* 
from  Covent  Garden,  or  a  barrel  of  oysters  from 
the  Gshmon^r'B,  and  other  sundries  for  the  cai- 
riuse  of  similar  dainties,  indicative  alike  of  Mra. 
Safkeld's  love  of  good  cheer  and  the  Totmg 
clerk's  dexterity  and  spirit  in  fieeing  himself  fron 
her  attempted  dominion.  Mr.  ijalkeid  observing; 
this,  urged  on  his  spouse  the  impropiiely  and  ill- 
housewifery  of  snch  a  practice,  and  thus  Yorke's 
device  for  its  discontinuance  proved  completely  sus- 
cessfnl.  From  thiscircumstance,  however,  itmav 
surely  be  rather  inferred  thai  Yorke  paid  a  haiM> 
some  premium  for  being  articled  to  Mr.  SalkeU, 
(ban  that  he  was  a  ■  gratis'  clerk ;  as,  ia  the  for- 
mer caas,  he  might  coasider  that  an  unwMtinlaUa 
libertyhad  bean  taken  with  him  in  re^msCing  him 
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to  perform  menial  offices  of  this  nature.  In  the 
latter  event,  he  would  have  been  somewhat  re- 
«trained  from  any  active  resistance  to  the  i>ctfy 
tyranny  of  Mrs.  Salkeld,  by  which  her  ire  might 
have  been  roused  to  a  degree  dant^erous  to  a  de- 
pendant on  her  husband's  generosky  or  favor." — 
p.  32. 

Those  disposed  to  foretell  future  events 
from  present  occurrcDocs,  may  look  upon 
the  carrots  and  turnips  borne  in  the  coach 
with  young  Yorke,  as  foreshadowing  the 
mace  and  seals  which  were  to  occupy  a  sim- 
ilar position  in  after  life. 

Mr.  Harris  gives  a  letter  from  the  Wim- 
polc  MSS.,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Yorke, 
the  Chancellor's  second  son,  in  which  the 
fact*  of  his  father's  having  been  articled  to 
Mr.  Salkeld  at  all  is  doubted.  The  writer 
states  explicitly  that  his  father  resided  in 
that  gentleman's  house,  and  under  his  care, 
until  ho  was  twenty  years  of  ago,  when  he 
was  entered  a  etudcnt  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple; but  that  he  always  understood  "he 
was  never  articled  to  him  as  a  clerk,  nor 
acted  in  that  capacity."  The  question  of 
the  clerkship  is,  after  all,  one  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  it  seems,  at  all  events,  certain,  that 
Mr.  Salkeld  was  so  well  pleased  with  young 
Yorkers  application,  and  so  persuaded  of 
his  abilities,  as  to  have  advised  his  enter- 
ing the  Temple  with  a  view  to  practising 
%t  the  bar.  . 

Mr.  Yorke  continued  to  reside  at  Mr. 
Salkeld'd,  even  after  he  had  entered  the 
Temple,  up  to  the  year  1710,  when  he  took 
chambers  in  Pump- court.  Here  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  the  paper  in  the 
*  Spectator'  of  April  28, 1712,  bearing  the 
signature  of  Philip  Homebred,  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  him. 

It  has  generally  been  stated  that  Mr. 
Yorke's  first  start  on  his  successful  career 
was  due  to  an  intimacy  formed  with  Mr.  G. 
Parker,  only  son  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Macclesfield,  who  was  a  fellow  student  of 
the  same  inn  of  court  as  Yorke.  Mr.  Har- 
ris supposes  this  to  be  an  error,  and  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  Yorke  was  introduced 
to  his  Lordship's  notice  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Parker,  nephew  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  and 
a  colleague  with  Yorke  at  Mr.  Salkeld's. 
With  this  gentleman  Mr.  Yorke  maintained 
a  strict  intimacy  through  life,  and  promoted 
him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  favors  he 
iiad  previously  received  from  his  uncle.  It 
bas  been  said  in  Campbell's  '  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,'  and  other  works,  that  Mr. 
Yorke  was  recommended  to  Lord  Maccles- 
field by  Mr.  Salkeld,  as  a  fit  person  to  di- 


rect the  law  studies  of  his  Lordship's  sons ; 
as,  however,  he  had  but  one  son,  whn  never 
followed  the  law  as  a  profes:sion,  this  state- 
ment seems  very  doubtful.  Jt  is,  ncvorthe- 
le.ss,  certain,  that  an  acrjuaiiitanco  was 
about  this  time  formed  bctwocn  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield and  Mr.  Yorke,  which  rcsultL-J  in 
a  firm  and  life-long  friendship,  and  proved 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  young 
lawyer. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  171  ;"3,  Mr.  Yorke 
was  called  to  the  bar,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  On  commoncing  prac- 
tice, one  of  the  earlie»t  causes  in  which  ho 
was  engaged  was  that  of  the  King  against 
Dorrell  and  others,  for  endeavoring  to 
raise  the  Pretender's  standard  at  Oxford 
and  Bath ;  in  this  cause  he  was  employed 
by  the  Crown  as  junior  counsel,  and  the  in- 
dictment was  drawn  by  him.  From  this 
time  his  practice  and  reputation  rapidly  in- 
creased, so  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
older  barristers,  and  give  ri^  to  various 
tales  turning  upon  the  undue  favor  shown 
for  his  prolegi  by  Lord  Macclesfield.  ^Ir. 
Harris  observes  that  it  has  been  a.sscrtcd 

"That  Yorke  was  at  first  so  far  dependent  on 
the  countenance  of  (^rd  Maccle.-ficld,  that  when 
the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  Chancellorship,  the 
former  abandoned  bis  practice  in  tiie  KingV<^  B(*nch 
and  removed  into  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Per- 
haps the  correctness  of  both  these  stories,  which 
have  been  reiterated  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his 
*  Lives  of  the  Chancellors/  may  be  best  judged  of 
by  the  fact,  which  appears  on  reference  to  the  re- 
ports before  cited,  that  though  Mr.  Yorke's  name 
does  not  once  occur  in  the  cases  tried  in  the  King's 
Bench  while  Lord  Macclesfield  presided  there,  yet 
the  very  term  that  his  Lordship  was  promoted  to 
the  Chancellorship,  Mr.  Yorke  is  mentioned  as 
being  engaged  in  the  Court  of  King's  Benc!i  in  the 
first  case  in  which  the  name  of  the  counsel  con- 
ducting it  is  recorded,  l)eing  that  of  Drake  v.  Tay- 
lor, already  alluded  to,  as  also  in  the  two  follow- 
ing cases;  and  from  that  period  his  practice  in  the 
King's  Bench  was  evidently  large  und  increasing." 
—p.  77. 

Mr.  Salkeld's  extensive  connexion  and 
practice  were  undoubtedly  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  progress  of  Mr.  Yorke  ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Harris  justly  observes,  neither  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  gentle- 
man's friendship,  nor  the  favor  of  Lord 
Macclesfield,  could  do  more  than  present 
opportunities  for  distinguishing  himself, 
which  would  have  been  of  no  avail  had  Mr. 
Yorke  been  deficient  in  ability  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.     And  in  continuation  : — 

"  The  grand  turning  point  in  a  barrister's  pro- 
fessional career, — the  real  change  which  occurs 
in  his  condition, — is  that  which  takes  place  when. 
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from  hcin;[  employed  becaaw  his  client  would  be 
useful  to  him,  lie  in  now  employed  berauM  he  is 
thouirht  UBeFul  10  Iiis  client.  From  a  dependerii 
on  olhers,  he  HI  length  rises,  not  only  inlo  an  in- 
dependeiil  mnn.  but  henceforward  he  Fees  others 
dependent  iipi)n  him.  To  Ihe  atl;iiiimenl  of  this 
all  must  looii  forward  who  riesire  susceu  in  their 
career.  Until  (his  grand  point  if  gnined,  no  cer- 
tainly can  exist  of  ultimate  (riumpb.ot  even  oF 
funfaeradvancemenL 

"Nol  only  did  Vorke  take  doe  care  to  quailfy  him- 
self by  hard  readinK  and  extcnaive  research  before 
his  call  to  the  bat,  tor  the  succewful  pursuil  oF'his 
profeKsion,  but  when  he  cummencrd  practice,  be 
appears  lo  have  allendcit  all  the  difTerent  courts, 
bolb  law  and  equity,  and  to  have  taken  rery  eb- 
borale  notes  of  their  ptoceedings.  Among  his 
papers  are  several  note-bouk»,  containing  very  full 
nports  of  the  judgments  on  matters  of  leadins  im- 
portance which  were  delivered  by  the  dilTerent 
courts  at  thai  lime,  comprising  seveml  by  Lord 
Cliiel  Jnsiice  Parker,  I^rd  Chancellor  Kint;,  Lord 
Uacclrijfield,  and  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll."— p.  81. 

And  berein,  doubtlces,  coasiatpd  tlio  se- 
cret of  Mr.  Yorko's  buccobs.  13y  big  own 
natural  ability  and  industry  he  was  well 
qualified  to  avnil  himself,  to  the  utmost,  of 
tbc  npportunitiPB  for  diBtinetioQ  which  non 
rapidly  poured  in  upon  him  ;  and,  sncb  be- 
iDg  the  case,  we  need  not  feel  surprise  ai 
the  rapidity  of  his  rise  in  the  profuaeion  hi.' 
had  choEPn,  and  wiiich  eseitcd  the  envy  of 
those  of  his  fellows  who  were  less  assiduou? 
or  less  gifted  by  nature. 

"  Yorke's  success,"  saya  bis  biographer,  "  now 
appears  In  have  excecdeil  even  Ibe  tondtsi  cxpec. 
lHtion<i  of  bis  friends;  and  Mr.  Moriund'ti  duuhl~ 
BB  lo  his  diligence  must  by  ihie  lime  have  been 
emirely  dissipated.  His  early  struggles  in  hi> 
youth,  his  witnessing  the  poverty  which  we  art 
told  prevailed  at  home,  and  the  feeling  Ihal  ht 
was  himself  so  far  dependent  on  the  liberality  of 
otherii,  would  no  doirbt  h:\ve  a  powciful  etfltl  in 
stimulating  him  to  exertion,  however  indolent  he 
might  naturally  havp  been.  This  would  operate 
oa  much  to  drive  bim  on,  as  ambitious  feelings 
would  to  cncounige  him  in  his  career.  Many  of 
the  lunst  iiucc4uisful  lawyers  have  in  their  earliett 
days  fell  the  preMure  of  poverty;  and  not  a  few, 
perha|is,  have  Imn  Inrtrely  indebted  In  tbisciicuni- 
stancp.  Lord  Tburlou'K  advice  to  the  friends  ni 
a  youri|r  barrister  of  indolent  habils,  was  to  lei 
bim  spend  all  he  had,  then  marr}',  and  run 
through  his  wife's  [onuiie,  after  which  (when  no 
resources  remainvd  bul  from  his  pinfefsioii),  hi- 
mighl  boi<e  lor  high  success." — p.  86. 

In  the  yrar  1719,  four  yearf:  after  his  call 
to  the  bar,  we  fiud  that  "  Philip  Yorko, 
Ksq.,  coun^cllor-nt  law,  is  cfanscn  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  borough  of  I.ewcs,  in  Sus- 
sex, in  the  room  of  John  Morlcy  Trevor, 
Esq.,  deceased."    The  ruing  repatation  ol 


the  young  barrister  sccroB  to  have  led  the 
Government  of  the  dny  to  secure  his  able 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
expenses  of  his  election  are  Baid  to  have 
been  defrayed  by  thum.  The  electora  of 
the  borou<rb,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  their  new  representative, 
since  among  the  MSS.  at  Wimpole  is  pre- 
served the  follon  ing  address  to  the  Duko  of 
Newcastle,  the  patron  of  the  borough. 

>'  To  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
"  Lord  Chamberlaine  of  His  Majesty's  houeehold, 
"  May  it  plente  your  Grace, 
"  Wee  whoM  names  are  hereunto  snhsciibed, 
the  eoQslablee  and  Inhabilanis  of  the  borough  of 
Lewes,  having  heard  yourG.-ace's  letter  pubtickly 
read,  doe  not  only  berein  return  your  Grace  our 
hearty  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  na 
iingsoe  fill  a  person  as  Mr.  Yorks 


e  of  0 
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ment  for  ibis  town  for  the  prcpcnt  vacancy,  bull 
alsoe  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Giace  ihat  wee  doe 
unanimously  and  entirely  approve  of  faim,  and 
shall  be  ready  on  all  occasions  lo  shew  the  regard 
nee  have  lo  the  favour  your  Grace  has  pleased  to 
lay  upon  ub< 

"  Your  Grace's  most  obliged  and  obedient  bum- 
ble servants.'' — p,  91. 

In  the  Iloufc  of  Commons,  Mr.  Yorke 
seems  to  have  been  far  more  succuBsfnl,  u 
a  debater,  than  the  generality  of  mcmben 
of  his  profession.  He  has  been  placed  in 
a  very  moderate  rank,  as  an  orator,  hy  Lord 
Campbell  and  nthet  biographers ;  hut,  u 
Mr.  Harris  justly  observes,  from  the  attea- 
tion  which  bis  speeches  commanded,  and 
the  care  with  which  they  were  replied  to  by 
leading  members  of  the  House,  it  is  evident 
that  his  merits  as  a  debater  and  an  orator 
were  of  no  ordinary  description,  espedally 
at  a  period  when  the  House  of  Commons 
"  abounded  with  men  of  great  talents  and 
distinguished  acquirements." 

On  the  16th  of  Afay,  1719,  a  fortnidit 
after  hia  election  for  Lewes,  Mr.  Yorie, 
then  considered  to  be  one  of  the  handsom- 
est men  of  his  time,  was  married  to  the 
young  and  beautiful  widow  of  Mr.  William 
Lygon.  This  young  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Charles  Cocks,  of  Worcester,  who  is 
described  as  "a  highly  respectable,  though 
somewhat  eccentric  magistrate  and  country 
gentleman,  who  had  married  Mary,  tho 
eldest  sister  of  Lord  Chancellor  Somera," 
The  old  gentleman  is  said  to  have  de- 
murred, on  finding  that  the  claimant  for 
his  daughter's  hand  had  neither  rental  nor 
writings  to  show ;  and  before  he  would 
consent  to  the  match,  made  further  inqui- 
ries  of    his    brother-in-law,   Sir    Josoph 
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Jekyll,  as  to  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  suitor.     He  little  suspected  that  within 
%  century  from  the  time  the  then  ennobled 
house  of  Hardwicke  would  return  the  com- 1 
pliment,  by  furnishing  a  bride  for  one  of , 
his  own  descendants.* 

In  the  summer  of  1718,  Mr.  Yorke  went ! 
the  Western  circuit,  in  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  had  his  full  share  of  business,  al- 
though the  first  time  he  had  practised  out 
of  London.     In  the  spring  of  the  year  1720,  | 
he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Dorchester,  on ; 
the  same  circuit,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
London   by  the   Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
who  had  bestowed  on  him  the  office  of  So- 
licitor-General, in  the  room  of  Sir  William , 
Thompson.     He  was  sworn  in  on  the  22nd  I 
of  March,    1720.      On   this  appointment 
Mr.  Harris  has  the  following  remarks  : — 

**  Great  dlBsatisfaction  is  said  to  have  been 
evinced,  and  not  unjustly  so,  it  must  be  allowed, 
at  the  promotion  of  so  yoang  a  man  o?er  the 
heads  of  many  of  his  seniors  well  able  to  fill  the 
office ;  and  considerable  odium  was  in  consequence 
excited  against  the  Chancellor,  as  well  as  against 
Yorke  himself ;  but  which  the  latter,  by  his  kind 
demeanor  and  good  bearing,  managed  soon  to 
overcome. 

**  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Yorkers  extraordinary  ability  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing practice  afforded,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
apology  for  the  Chancellor's  preference  of  him  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  that  his  subsequent  distin^uish- 
edjBUCcess  tn  this  office  supplied  an  ample  excuse 
for  this  proceeding.  He  who,  although  a  mere 
novice  in  his  profession,  was  not  only  able  to 
contend  with,  but  to  overcome,  in  arguments  of 
the  first  importance.  Sergeant  Pengelly,  and  the 
other' leaders  at  the  bar,  ou^ht  not,  in  fairness,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  to  have  been  deprived  ol 
those  rewards,  to  his  desert  of  which  his  youth 
had  formed  no  impediment.  The  appointment 
was  legally  and  constitutionally  vested  in  the 
Chancellor,  who  alone  was  answerable  for  its 
being  properly  disposed  of ;  and  no  one  could  say 
that  the  choice  was  either  a  bad  or  a  corrupt 
one."— p.  99. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1720,  Mr.  Yorke 
was  re-clectod  member  for  Lewes  ;  he  soon 
afterwards  received  the  honor  of  knigbthoorl, 
aad  was  chosen  a  bencher  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  Some  time  previously  he  had 
been  elected  Recorder  of  Dover,  "  a  piece 
of  preferment  which  he  prized  highly,  and 
retained  through  life." 

He  may  now  be  considered  as  having  fair- 

*  The  present  Countess  Somers  being  the  great 
grand-daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  and 
the  present  Earl  Somers  a  descendant   of*' old 
-  Muter  Cocks,"  of  Worcester. 


ly  entered  upon  that  course  of  prosperity 
which  scarcely  ever  failed  him  to  the  close 
of  his  lengthened  career. 

About  this  time  was  discovered  a  conspi- 
racy to  overturn  the  government,  in  which 
several  persons  of  distinction  were  impli- 
cated. The  discovery  seems  to  have  caused 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  and  strong  mea- 
sures were  adopted  for  the  suppression  of 
an  apprehended  insurrection.  Among  other 
persons  taken  into  custody  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  movement,  were  Dr. 
Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Lord  North 
and  Grey,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  but 
the  prime  mover  and  originator  of  the  con- 
spiracy seems  to  have  been  a  barristcr-at- 
law,  named  Layer,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  on  the  18th  of  May,  1723,  for  the 
offence.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  de- 
prived of  his  preferments  and  banished.  In 
the  trials  of  the  conspirators  Sir  Philip 
Yorke,  as  Solicitor-General,  was,  of  course, 
actively  engaged  ;  and  in  1722  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  a  legal  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  and  fined  by  the 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  for  forbidding 
the  governor's  lady  to  partake  of  the  holy 
sacrament.  The  bishop  app.:alcd  to  the 
Enfj^lish  <;ovcrnraent  a<;aiust  these  measures : 
a  report  of  his  case  was  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Robert  Raymond  and  Sir  P.  Yorke,  and 
laid  before  the  council.  The  treatment  of 
the  bishop  was  declared  unjust,  and  the 
fine  remitted. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1721,  Sir  P. 
Yorke  was  promoted  to  the  ofHco  of  At- 
torney-General, in  consequence  of  certain 
legal  promotions  and  appointments  which 
then  took  place.  Thus  in  less  than  nine 
years  from  his  entering  the  profession,  Sir 
Philip  found  himself  at  its  head. 

Soon  after  his  promotion,  the  new  At- 
torney-General was  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  notorious  JuckShoppard,  and 
the  no  less  notorious  Jonathan  Wild.  Nu- 
merous extracts  from  the  public  journals  of 
the  day  relating  to  these  celebrated  charac- 
ters are  given,  and,  together  with  others 
relating  to  the  lawless  outrages  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  various  parts  of  the  country, 
afford  a  curious  picture  of  the  times.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  of  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings instituted  at  this  period,  were 
those  adopted  against  Sir  P.  Yorkc's  early 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  relative  to  his  connivance  at 
'^  certain  venal  praotioes  touching  the  sale 
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of  places  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  at 
the  embezzlement  of  the  money  of  the  sui- 
tors deposited  with  the  latter."     From  his 


served  his  warmest  p^ratitiide,  could  not  demand  of 
bim  the  neglect  uf  hlri  duty,  either  public  or  private. 
A  man  is  in  honor  bound  to  defend  his  friend. 


position  as   Attorney-General,  it  was   of  |2^.^„^,,*l^°"t  »  "T^"^^ 

c-     T>   v^  1    1     J  X     J                       a^mst  unjurt  attacks;  and  this  Sir  Phihp  Yorkc 
course  Sir  P.  lorke's  duty  to  appear  as  AiA,.^ffr,.t\^A^^^^.A,\:..*u^n,...^^^cnJi 


leading  counsel  against  the  culprit;  he, 
however,  though  with  somo  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  the  government  to  release  him 
from  the  duty. 

The  Attorney-General  has  been  severely 
censured  for  the  part  ho  took  in  this  busi- 
ness :  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris 


did  not  fail  to  do  openly  in  the  ilouee  of  Commons, 
where  he  endeavored  to  procure  a  miscarriage  of 
the  prosecution,  by  opposing  a  rc-commitment  of 
(he  articles  of  impeachment,  as  already  stated,  and 
where  also  he  vigorously  repelled  the  personali- 
ties of  Sir  Thomas  Pengelly,  and  other  private 
enemies  of  the  Chancellur,  during  the  very  heat  of 
the  contest,  and  when  his  friend's  cauise  was  most 
overwhelmed  with  oiiium ;  hul  he  is  not  hound  on 


appear  to  meet  the  merits  of  the  case,  and, all  occasions  to  stand  forwanl  as  his  friend's  sup- 


porter, where  he  has  been  guiliy  of  base  and  un- 
justifiable conduct  in  cases  in  which  the  other  had 
no  concern.  Besides,  the  patronage  which  Lord 
Macclesfield  had  bestowed  on  young  men  of  merit 


as  we  think,  completely  exonerate  Sir  P. 
Yorkc  from  all  blame  in  the  matter. 

•*  The  conduct  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke  with  respect 
to  his  friend  and  patron  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  I  ^^s  not  only  no  part  ol  liis  olfence,  but  lormed 
on  the  occasion  of  his  fall,  haa  been  sometimes ' "»«  on'X  substantial  portion  of  his  defence,  or 
made  the  subject  of  animadversion ;  but  those  who  i  "^^^er  extenuation  of  the  ill  conduct  of  which  he 
have  censured  him  have  not  attcmpteti  to  define  !*>«**  ^^  g"''^y-  ^^  Sir  Philip  Yorke  resigned 
exactly  in  what  way  he  acted  incorrectly,  or  to  ,^*»®  Aitorney-Generalship.  and  devoted  himself  to 
Btate  what  course  it  would  have  been  proper  for|**^c  cause  of  his  fallen  patron,  be  could  have  had 
him  to  pursue.  That  he  did  right  in  not  allowing :  "o  chance  of  serving  him,  the  facts  of  the  case  be- 
himself,  even  in  his  official  capacity,  to  be  em-  >"«:  clear  beyond  a  doubt,  as  was  also  the  gross 
ployed  against  this  nobleman,  can  hardly  be ,  ™»«^o"^**c^  "^  ^-''■"^^  ^^^f cle>field,  in  acting  as  he 
doubted;  though  had  he  not  been  so  scrupulous,  M"^-  And  the  Attomey-Geneial,  by  giving  up  hia 
both  excuses  and  precedents,  and  in  one  instance '  ^ff»<^«»  '""'**  ^«^'c  necessarily  lost  a  large  share  of 
at  least  on  very  high  authority,  might  have  been  ^^^  influence  which  he  possessed  while  holding  it, 
found  for  this  course;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  and  which  he  was  enabled  to  exert  in  mitigation 
covernment,  by  their  hesitation  to  release  him 
from  this  duty,  did  not  consider  that  under  the  cir 


of  the  eiforts  of  the  enemies  of  Lord  Macclesfield. 
*'  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  think 


cumslances  he  should  have  refused  to  act.  in  his  ^^^  Philip  Yorke's  conduct  in  this  instance  was 
capacity  of  Attorney -General,  as  the  leading  coun-  ■  J«8t  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  He  refused  to 
sel  against  the  unfortunate  Earl.  Ought  he  then  'api^ar  against  his  patron,  m  which  he  acted  quite 
to  have  stood  forwani  as  the  champion  and  de- '  "S***i  although,  after  all,  it  is  undeniable  that  Sir 
fender  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  who,  on  such  an  oc-  P-  Vorke's  merits  w.-ll  deserved  alt  the  favor  he 


casion,  required  bis  assistance ;  and  who  had  be 
friended  him,  and  even  incurred  much  odium  bv 
the  extent  to  which  he  had  done  this,  when  such 


obtained  from  Lord  Macclesfield.  Hut  though  he 
could  £0t,  especially  in  his  official  position,  stand 
forth  as  his  friend's  advocate,  or  the  defender  of 


patronage  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  Yorke, '  ^»'»  misconduct,  he  never  hesitated,  openly  and  at 
and  to  which  he  was  actually  indebted  for  his  all  hazards,  to  shelter  him  from  unjust  obloquy  or 
present  high  position  ?    Independently  of  tlfe  ano- ;  a*^*^"jjaj'0"-  #•..*. 

roalous  situation  in  which,  aa  the  first  law-officer.  .  "  Th^  be.^t  proof,  indeed,  of  the  correctness  of 
of  the  crown,  he  would  have  been  plai 
course,  there  were  two  great  objections 
the  first  place,  by  allowing  the  Attorney-General  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  Lord  Macclesticld,  the  govern- 
ment would  seem  as  though  they  desired  to  shelter 


of  the  crown,  he  would  have  been  placed  by  thisj  ^*»'»  ^''«'^  "^  ^*»«  case,  is  afiorded  by  the  behavior 

lions  to  it: In .  ^o^^®""*'*  Sir  Philip  Yorke  of  l-ord  Macclesfield 

himself,  w^ho  at  least  would  not  be  unduly  preju- 
diced in   favor  of  his  conduct  here.     The  good 

^ feeling  between  them  continued   unbroken,  and 

him ;  or  atany  rate  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  i  l^rd  Macclesfield  to  the  end  of  his  days  regarded 
they  were  very  anxious  that  the  charge  should  be  ^im  as  one  of  his  friends,  and  ccmtinued  to  corre- 
fully  investigated,  as  the  case  imperatively  de-]8P0"<J  w»**^  ^i"™-"— P- ^7^- 

roanded.     And  in  the  next  place,  connected  as  Sir'      rpi  ^.    ,i  . _^  ii     .i  ^  ^.„^  •    ^„m^«* 

Philip  Yorke  was  with  Lord  Macclesfield,  it  would  ,  That  this  was  really  the  cascis  evident 
have  afforded  a  belief,  had  he  thus  stepped  out  of  ^rom  a  letter  written  shortly  before  the 
his  course  to  defend  the  Earl  in  such  a  case  as  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mficclcsfield,  m  which 
this,  that  he  had  been  connected  with  hira  in  the ,  he  eougratulates  Sir  Philip  on  the  near 
nefarious  practices  of  which  he  was  accused,  a  prospect  of  the  great  seal  being  bestowed 
suspicion  of  which  has  never  yet  been  hinted  at  by  upon  him,  and  recommending  to  his  notice  a 
anyone.  True  indeed  it  is,  that  Lord  Maccles-  ^son  who  had  been  in  his  employment 
faeld's  patronage  of  \  orke,  and  more  especially :  ^^  Chancellor.  The  letter  breathes  the 
bis  promotion  of  him  to  the  Solicitor-Generalship,  i  ""^"  ^"     ^^:  ..^   j         i  r  •     j 

excited  odium  against  the  former,  and  may  have  warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  friend- 

contributed  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  which  was; ship. 

then  lagiDg  against  him ;  bat  this,  tbough  it  de- 1     in  1725,  Sir  Philip  Yorke  purchased  the 
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manor  and  estate  of  Hnrdnickc,  iq  Gion-  I  lated  the  strcctB  i 
eeBtcrshiro ;    and  Mr.    Harris  mentions  a  |  but  chiefly  in  a  i 
lingular  ppisllo  among  his  papers,  wliioh  than  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  particularH  of 
e  been  addri^ssed  to  Iiim  soon  after  trhicb  are  thus  recorded  by  Lord  Hardwicke 


he  became  the  proprietor  of  Hardnicke, 
and  is  from  a  person  resident  in  the  parish, 
informing  him  that  the  "  Vicker,"  as  the 
writer  terms  him,  was  just  beginning  to 
collect  his  tithes,  and  that  several  of  the 
parishioners  had  resolved  to  resist  him  ;  in 
which  fraudulent  undertaking  HisMnJesty'i 
jlttorncy- General  was  respectfully  invited 
to  join.  It  is  a  pity  that  Sir  Philip's  i 
ply  to  this  invitation  has  not  been  pi 
served. 


c  of  his  legal  note  books. 


"Jnly  Mlh,  1726. 

■On   (his  day,  being  y  lasl  lia;  j«  term,  a 

il  impudeni  £:  audacious  act  of  »eili1ion  was 

'   perjielrated   in   U'emmt  Hall.     Abi  the   hour   of 

'     A'o,  y<  Hall  beiriK  then  Julledt  ot  people,  a  parcel 

r  packpl  conloiiiK  several  p;iperB,  &  some  pheeta 

I   oS  sevl  Acta  of  Parliami,  &  likewise  a  quantity 

.   of  gunpowder,  was  laid  un  the  steps  which  rans 

.   along  on  j«  ouls'de  of  j«  Chancery  bar ;  k  being 

observed  to  smoke,  was  thrown  from  thence  upon 

'  land!  place  of  y*  slairx  w<!>>  ascend  to  the 

'  "'         "    "      .    "      .        .        |(  fjjgj 

w  ..lb.'  u^,  uv«u  i„-j„^  1.-,  u<.  ,.<.ii  »^  >tje  Com, 
Seaford  without  opposition.  He  had  sat  pieas.  being  then  eiiie .  The  Hall  wa.i  instantly 
for  this  borough  since  1723,  when  he  re- 1  filled  wilb  smoke,  b  al  )"  instant,  either  by 
Hnquisbed  his  Seat  for  Lewes.  means  o(  y"  etjilosion  of  j"  gunpowder,  or  by  be- 

(Jn  the  24tL  of  March,  1733,  died  Lord  i"Bdroppeddunngihehurtyandconfugion,ormost 
Chief  jListice  Raymnnd  ;  and  although  the  P'^bably  by  boih  those  ways,  were  disperwd  great 
Dnkeof  Sonier.^ct  wrote  several  ti.nes  to  I  "^''^'^  "'*=''"«»"''''*''"">"  """'""^  "S"'^" 
Sir  Piiilip  to  solicit  his  accL'ptanco  of  thci       ^   ^"S'" 


On  the  death  of  the  ting,  George  the  f  '^"'^  P'^Jf*  "V*"."":  "„*"";  ™  •'' 
T>-    .    ■      ,Tnt   f-    Til  ■>-  1         J  r     'Courts  ol  Chan,  ii  Kings  Bench,  when  it 

First,  in  1727,  fair  Philip  was  re-elected  for  J,  hiew  up,  boib  thow  cf ,  cs  well  as  the  ( 


Taeapt  office,  his  appointment  did  not  taki 
place  until  the  3lBt  of  October,  when  he 
became  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  Lord  Ray- 
mond's stead,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  fol- 
lowing jNovember  he  was  raiacd  to  the 
pecraj^e  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hardwickn,  of 
Hardwicko,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester; 
Mr.  Talbot  succeeding  Lord  King  about 
tho  saino  time  as  Lord  Chancellor.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Chief  Justice, 
was  to  bestow  on  Mr.  Salkcld,  his  former 
master,  "the  office  of  Clerk  of  Errors  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;"  on  tUa  ap- 
pointment Mr  Harris  thus  observes  : — 

"  Most  patisfacioty  is  it  to  be  able  lo  ctale  thai 
Lord  Hnrdwicke  look  ttiis  op|N>rtunity  of  obligiii|i 
a  friend,  to  ivliom  he  bad  been  al  nil  events  mucli 
indebted  in  his  early  life.  And  it  is  Ihe  moii 
^tifying  in  this  case,  as  it  ntfords  an  additional 
nfuialion,  if  that  were  needed,  of  the  charge  thai 
has  b°en  hroughl  against  him  of  neglecting  his  old 
friends  and  early  ussoLlatcsj — an  accusation, 
which,  from  Ihe  numerous  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, adduced  in  this  history,  1  need  not,  how- 
ever, hesitate  lo  pronounce  as  unfounded  in  (act. 
as  the  attempt  to  Rx  it  on  U>rd  Uardwicke 
honesl  and  base." — p.  "63. 

About  this  period  a  wide-spread  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  disorder  prevailed  through' 
out  England  and  Scotland.     In  the  latter 
OOuDtrj,  Edinburgh  became  thi 
tho  famous  Porteous  riots,  rendi 
eat  by  Sir  Walter  Scott :  while  in  Londi 


"Wednesday.  July  14,1736. 
"  "  By  a  general  consent  ol  the  ciiii^n^  &  trades- 
men of  London,  Westm'  &,  y«  Boro'of  Southwark, 
this  being  the  last  day  of  term,  were  publicly 
burnt  between  the  hours  of  twplv^  b  two  al  the 
Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  at  Weitmr  Hall,  (the 
Court  then  sitting)  &  si  Margaret's  Hall,  South- 
wark, as  destructive  uf  the  product,  trade,  &  manu~ 
facture  of  this  kingdom,  &  the  plantations  there- 
unto belonging,  &  tending  toy"  uttei  subvernionof 
ye  litierties  &  properties  thereof,  the  five  following 
tinislivd  books  ur  libels,  callciiActsof  Parliami,  viz. ; 
—  1.  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  sells  of  distilled  spiritual 
liiluorH,  &c.  2.  An  Act  entirely  to  eitiriguish  yo 
small  remains  of  charily  yet  subsisting  amongst  us. 
3  An  Actio  prevenlcarri^iesond  passengers  com- 
ingover  London  Bridge,  lo  y«  great  dptrimetit  of  y" 
trade  and  commerce  of  y  City  of  I..ondon,  £^  }<- 
Boro'of  Soutbwark.  <1.  An  Acl  lo  seizeall  inno- 
cenl  gentlemen  travelling  with  arms  for  their  own 
dtfeiice,  culled  Ihe  Smuggler's  Act  5.  An  Act  to 
enable  a  Foreifn  Prince  lo  borrow  £600,000  of 
money  sacredly  appropriated  lo  the  payment  of 
our  debts. 

"  "  God  Save  the  King."  "— p  315. 

In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  which  took  place 
on  tho  14th  of  February,  1737,  the  great 
seal  was  the  saino  day  offered  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicko, who,  however,  as  ho  says  in  bia 
journal,  "  took  some  days  to  dclibcrato 
thereupon:"  in  the  moan  time  he  was  mado 
Speaker  of  the  Mouse  of  Lords  until  a  new 
chancellor  should  bo  appointed.  On  iha 
2l8t  of  February  the  great  seal  was  de- 
livered to  his  lordship,  and  he  was  sworn  in 


popuiar   discontent  seems  to  have  vented   Westminster   Hall  on  tho  27th  of  April, 
itself  in  collecting  mobs,  which  perambu- 1  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term ;  Mr.  Justice 
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Lee  Bucceeding  him  as  Chief  Justice.  All 
the  particulars  connected  with  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Great  Seal,  as  well  of  some 
important  events  immediately  subsequent,  j 
relating  to  the  differences  between  the  king 
and  prince,  are  minutely  detailed  in  Lord 
Hardwidke's  journal,  but  the  narrative  is 
too  long  for  quotation  here. 

On  the  9th.  of  March,  1738,  an  impor- 
tant debate  on  the  reduction  of  the  army 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  towards 
the  close  of  which  Lord  Hardwicke  ad- 
dressed the  house  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed measute  of  reduction.  His  speech, 
as  reported  in  ^'  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
History,"  is  well  deserving  attention  at  the 
present  time. 

The  death  of  the  Chancellor's  old  friend 
and  relative,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  afforded  him  another  opportunity 
of  showing  that  he  did  not  deserve  the  im- 
putation of  neglecting  his  former  colleagues, 
for  the  vacant  office  was  conferred  upon  Sir 
John  Strange,  his  former  colleague  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Salkeld,  to  whom  indeed  the 
Solicitor-Generalship  had  been  previousiy 
given. 

Some  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  the  Chancellor  show  that  nobleman  to 
have  been  of  a  most  jealous  and  irritable 
disposition :  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham, 
seems  to  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
soothing  him,  and  in  suspending  his  fre- 
quent disagreements  with  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  and  other  members  of  the  administra- 
tion. So  much  respect  does  the  duke  ap- 
pear to  have  entertained  for  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, notwithstanding  the  complaints  of 
neglect  that  would  occasionally  break  from 
him,  that  he  employed  his  lordship  to  cor- 
rect any  intemperate  expressions  which 
might  escape  from  his  pen  in  his  official 
correspondence. 

About  the  year  1740,  Lord  Hardwicke 
purchased  the  Wimpole  estate  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire from  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  and 
in  May  of  that  year,  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Philip  Yorke,  was  married  to  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Brcadalbane. 
Horace  Walpole,  who  had  no  especial  love 
for  the  Chancellor,  thus  writes  to  his  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Conway,  in  reference  to 
this  among  other  instances  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's "luck." 

•«  Harry,  what  luck  the  Chancellor  has !  First, 
indeed,  to  be  in  himself  so  great  a  man ;  but  then 
in  accidents :  he  is  made  Chief  Justice  and  Peer, 
when  Talbot  is  made  Chancellor  and  Peer :  Tal- 
bot dies  in  a  twelvemoath,  and  leaves  him  the 


seals,  at  an  age  when  others  are  scarce  made  so- 
licitors \^  then  marries  his  son  into  one  of  the  first 
families  of  Britain,  obtains  a  patent  for  a  mar- 
quisate,  and  eieht  thousand  pounds  a-year  after 
the  Duke  of  Kent's  death;  the  Duke  dies  in  a 
fortnight,  and  leaves  them  all !  People  talk  of 
Fortune's  wheel,  that  is  always  rolling :  troth,  my 
Lord  Hardwicke  has  overtaken  her  wheel,  and 
rolled  along  with  it." — p.  473. 

Lord  Hardwicke^s  noble  defence  of  Sir 
Robert  VValp(^e,  in  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  King,  to  remove 
Sir  Robert  from  the  ministry,  is  described 
as  being  '^  one  of  the  finest  specimens,  in 
point  of  stylo,  matter,  and  reasoning,  that 
we  have  of  Lord  Hardwicke^s  oratorical 
efforts."  Select  extracts  only  are  given, 
but  the  whole  speech  is  preserved  in  Han- 
sard; The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  49  :  and — 

'*  At  the  termination  of  the  debate,  a  resolution 
was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
draft  of  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  '  that  an  attempt  to  inflict 
any  kind  of  punishment  on  any  person,  without 
allowing  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  defence, 
or  without  any  proof  of  any  crime  or  misdemea- 
nor comnytted  by  him,  is  contrary  to  natural  jus- 
tice, the  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm,  and  the 
ancient  established  usages  of  Parliament,  and  is  a 
hif^h  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject' 
After  a  debate  of  some  length,  this  motion  was 
carried  by  81  to  54,  and  a  protest  against  it  entered 
by  the  dissentient  peers." — p.  505. 

The  following  brief  analysis  of  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  in  1741,  is  ca- 
rious : — 

*'  Among  the  Chancellor's  papers  is  a  *  Compu- 
tation of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1741,  made 
before  their  meeting,'  which  contains  a  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  sentiments  of  each  member.  The 
total  number  of  members  returned  by  the  English 
counties  and  boroughs  at  this  time  was  473.  Of 
these  242  were  set  down  as  *  for  the  court '  and 
231  as  *  against  the  court.'  Yorkshire  ap|>ears  to 
have  bee-A  then  the  stronghold  of  Whiggism,  as 
out  of  the  30  county  and  borough  members  re- 
turned by  it,  23  were  for  the  court,  and  only  7 
against  it.  And  it  is  singular  that  Cambridgeshire, 
in  which  the  Chancellor's  principal  estates  lay, 
was  the  only  county  in  which  all  the  members  re- 
turned, being  6,  were  favorable  to  the  Whig  in- 
terest. Hampshire  returned  22  for  and  4  against 
the  court  Lancashire,  14  for  and  4  against  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bedfordshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Leicestershire,  each  returned  4  county  and  bor- 
ough members,  all  against  the  court.  In  Oxford- 
shire the  whole  9  were  on  the  Tory  side. 

"  The  Cinque  Ports  returned  16  members,  of 
which  11  were  for  the  court  and  5  against  iL 
Wales  returned  24  members,  of  which  14  were 
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for  the  court,  and  10  apiinst  it.  Scotland  returned 
45,  17  of  Ihem  being  VVhip  and  24  Tories.  The 
whole  Parliament  was  estimated  at — 

*•  For  the  court    ....    284 
Against  the  court    .    .     .     270 
"  Besides  which  there  were  four  double  returns." 
—p.  608. 

In  this  Parliament,  among  the  new  mem- 
bers, occurs  the  name  of  Mr.  Philip  Yorke, 
oldest  son  of  the  Chancellor,  who  was  re- 
turned for  Reigato,  in  Surrey  ;  a  connex- 
ion kept  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  when  Rcigate  was  deprived  of 
one  of  its  members.  The  last  member  of 
the  Yorke  family  who  sat  for  Reigato  is  the 
present  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  son  of  the 
late  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Sydney 
Yorke. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  among  other 
letters  on  the  same  subject.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke received  one  from  his  friend,  Dr. 
Herring,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  describing  the 
oondition  of  his  diocese,  "which  was  at 
that  time  suffering  from  a  double  calamity 
— the  sickness  and  dearth  then  prevalent 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  late  con- 
tested elections ;"  the  other  from  Lord 
Chancellor  Jocelyn,  from  Ireland* mention- 
ing ''  the  distressed  state  of  that  country 
at  this  period,  owing  to  the  entire  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  which  had  occurred,  and 
which  was  followed  by  famine  and  disease 
to  a  frightful  extent,  the  account  of  which 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
same  calamities  with  which  the  same  unfor- 
tunate country  has  been  lately  visited." 

The  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  on 
the  1st  of  December,  174 1 ,  was  signalized  by 
many  stormy  debates.  Numerous  disput- 
ed elections,  by  the  results  of  the  discus- 
sions upon  them,  clearly  indicated  the  de- 
clining power  and  popularity  of  the  minis- 
try. On  the  3d  of  February,  1742,  the 
King  adjourned  Parliament  to  the  18th, 
and  in  the  interim  Sir  Robert  Walpole  re- 
signed all  his  employments,  and  was  creat- 
ed Earl  of  Orford.  Notwithstanding  the 
various  changes  consequent  upon  this  re- 
signation, the  Duke  of  Newcastle  retained 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Southern  Department,  and  Lord  Hardwicke 
remained  Chancellor,  by  the  particular  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Pulteney.  The  following  ex- 
tract intimates  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
sensions which  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
Royal  Family. 

••On  the  nUkol  February  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
attended  by  a  mmeroue  retinae  of  his  adherents, 


I  waited  on  His  Majesty,  who  received  him  grad- 
ously,  and  ordered  his  g:uard8  to  be  restored.  The 
reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
I  Wales,  together  with  the  change  in  the  ministry, 
were  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  all  over  the 
kingdom ;  and  immediately  after  the  adjournment, 
pc^ce  and  concord  appeared,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
reign  supreme,  even  in  that  most  inharmonious  of 
all  terrestrial  assemblies  the  House  of  Commons." 
—p.  535. 

« 
This  calm  was,  however,  but  the  precur- 
sor of  a  storm  ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
single  out  some  victim  to  be  sacrificed  to 
popular  discontent,  in  order  that  men's 
minds  might  thereby  be  diverted  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  various  political 
changes  and  party  defections  which  had  re- 
cently taken  place,  no  one  was  deemed  so 
proper  for  this  purpose  as  the  fallen  minis- 
ter ;  accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
Lord  Limerick  moved  for  an  intiuiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford,  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  administration  ; 
and  this  inquiry  was  granted  after  a  warm 
debate.  A  secret  committee  was  chosen  by 
ballot,  and  began  to  examine  witnesses,  when 
Mr.  Paxton,  Solicitor  to  tho  Treasury,  re- 
fusing to  answer  certain  questions,  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  A  bill  was  prepared, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Limerick,  for  in- 
demnifying evidence  against  Orford,  and 
made  rapid  progress  through  the  Commons, 
meeting  with  slight  opposition  from  the 
EarPs  friends  in  the  Lower  Hou.se,  from 
their  belief  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the 
Peers,  as  it  was,  by  a  majority  of  52.  In 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords,  Lord  Hardwicke  spoke  at  consider- 
able length,  and  concluded  with  the  em- 
phatic declaration, — "  Though  I  do  not 
imagine  myself  endowed  with  any  peculiar 
degree  of  heroism,  I  believe  that,  if  I  were 
condemned  to  a  choice  so  disagreeable,  I 
should  more  willingly  suffer  by  such  a  bill 
passed  in  my  own  case,  than  consent  to 
pass  it  in  that  of  another." — Vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

Extracts  from  numerous  letters  written 
by  Lord  Hardwicke  to  his  third  son,  Jo- 
soph  Yorke,  who  had  entered  the  army, 
and  was  then  in  Flanders,  place  his  lord- 
ship in  the  most  amiable  light  as  a  kind 
and  affectionate  father.  They  abound  in 
the  soundest  advice  as  to  choice  of  associ- 
ates, subjects  of  study,  care  of  his  health, 
and  general  behavior,  and  are  models  of 
this  species  of  epistolary  correspondence. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  the  former  tells  him  that 
imong  Lord  Somers's  papers  which  had 
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boen  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll, 
he  found  a  letter  from  the  Dake  of  Shrews- 
bury to  Lord  Somers,  in  which  the  Duke 
says  that  he  wonders  how  any  man  who  had 
bread  in  England  will  be  concerned  in  bu- 
siness of  state ;  and  declares,  ''  Had  I  a 
son,  I  would  sooner  breed  him  a  cobler 
than  a  courtier,  and  a  hangman  than  a 
statesman." 

In  the  month  of  June,  1742,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  solicited  the  place  of  Chief 
fiaron  of  the  Exchequer  for  Sir  Thomas 
Bootle ;  but  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  reply,  states 
that  he  could  not  forward  Sir  Thomas's  in- 
terest, as  he  had  already  applied  in  behalf 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Parker,  who,  he 
says,  ''  is  a  near  relation  to  my  late  Lord 
Macclesfield,  to  whom  1  had  the  greatest 
obligations  in  the  beginning  of  my  life  ;" 
and  further  states  that  gratitude,  as  well  as 
regard  to  the  public,  induced  him  to  take 
this  step :  another  proof  that  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  ne<;lectino:  former  friends. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  thanking  Lord  Hardwicke  for 
conferring  some  piece  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment upon  a  worthy  man,  exhibits  a 
picture  of  the  very  low  condition  of  the 
church  at  that  time. 

**  Your  lordship's  observation  on  the  present 
stale  of  the  clergy  is  very  just ;  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly truth  ;  and  what  is  still  wor^e,  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  linding  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  Dis- 
cipline is  in  a  manner  lost;  and  the  episcopal  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  behavior  and  conduct 
of  the  clergy  become  so  feeble,  that  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  cover  the 
weakness  of  it,  but  not  to  make  use  of  it." — p.  27. 

In  November,  1742,  Lord  Hardwicke 
selected  the  Hon.  Wm.  Murray  to  be  So- 
licitor-General ;  and  the  subsequent  career 
of  this  distinguished  advocate  as  Lord 
Mansfield,  fully  justified  the  choice. 

Numerous  letters  from  Bolingbroke  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  whose  exertions  in  that 
nobleman's  behalf  were  mainly  instrumen- 
tal in  procuring  his  recal,  are  given  in  the 
second  volume.  They  convey  a  highly  fa- 
vorable idea  of  the  friend  of  Pope,  and 
treat  on  many  different  subjects,  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  being  those  relating  to 
aflfairs  in  Franco,  which,  from  the  alarm  of 
invasion  felt  at  this  time,  were  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  ministry,  and 
to  put  th  ;m  in  possession  of  many  facts  ca- 
pable of  being  turned  to  good  account. 

The  alarm  of  invasion  in  the  year  1744, 
served  to  bring  about  a  temporary  degree 


of  unanimity  among  the  discordant  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet ;  but  the  dissensions 
soon  after  broke  out  more  fiercely  than  ever, 
and  led  to  the  presentation  of  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king  against  the  foreign  po- 
licy of  Lord  Granville,  whose  dismissal 
was  demanded  ;  and  after  much  angry  recri- 
mination, and  some  threats  from  His  Ma- 
jesty, was  granted :  the  seals  of  Secretary 
of  State  being  transferred  to  Lord  Har- 
rington. 

At  the  oommenoement  of  the  year  1745, 
the  lords  justices  who,  during  the  absence  of 
the  king  in  Hanover,  conducted  the  govern- 
ment, were  placed  in  a  peculiarly  perplex- 
ing position,  from  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the 
dissensions  by  which  the  cabinet  was  divid- 
ed. There  was,  too,  a  perfect  absence  of 
cordial  feeling  between  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  which  paralyzed  their  efforts,  and 
prevented  their  taking  such  measures  as  the 
exigences  of  the  times  demanded.  For  at 
this  period  the  nation  was  upon  the  eve  of 
one  of  the  most  exciting  events  in  the 
whole  course  of  British  hbtory.  The  alarm 
of  invasion,  which  had  so  often  in  anticipa- 
tion raised  the  fears  of  some  and  the  hopes 
of  others,  was  now  about  to  be  realized, 
and  that  too  at  a  moment  when  the  govern- 
ment was  least  prepared  to  meet  it.  From 
this  portion  of  the  biography  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  was  cDiq  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  clear-sighted  members  of  the  ca- 
binet at  this  critical  juncture,  may  be 
drawn  a  very  complete  history  of  the  Re- 
bellion of  1745  ;  and  the  preliminary  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Harris  upon  the  inciting 
causes  of  this  revolutionary  movement  ap- 
pear so  just,  that  wo  are  induced  to  quote 
them  at  length. 

"  The  tracing  out  the  causes  and  origin  of  se- 
ditious combinations,  gradually  ripening  into 
rebellion,  in  a  slate,  is  at  once  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  study.  In  the  pre«*enl  instance,  as 
in  most  of  these  cases,  strong  dissatisfaction  with 
the  reigning  gnverament  was  undoubtedly  the 
leading  cause  of  this  commotion.  The  person  of 
the  sovereign  was  unpopular  in  the  nation.  His 
habits  were  at  variance  with  those  of  this  country. 
His  partialities  appeared  all  to  lie  with  Hanover. 
His  whole  recreation  was  spent  there.  Troops 
from  thence  were  brought  over  here,  to  the  great 
disga?l  of  his  English  subjects,  and  every  favor 
was  shown  to  the  former.  The  interests  of  the 
nation,  it  was  generally  believed,  were  on  all  oc- 
casions made  subservient  by  the  sovereign,  to 
those  of  his  German  dominions, — a  notion  not 
altogether  without  foundation,  as  certain  docu- 
ments already  quoted  will  serve  to  show.  And 
heavy  taxes  were  impoaed  on  tba  psople  of  i'log- 
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land,  which  they  mainly  tttribnted  to  the  Hano- ,  cabinet  ve  have  alrctvl;  mentioned  ;  and  it 
Terian  siKwession.  j  ^bs  even  pretty  citenaivcly  belifvcd  at  the 

"  The  rehellton  which  brolte  oal  on  the  preeenl  r  |[uie  that  more  than  one  influential  iiiem- 
occasion.  alTottled,  however,  a  sinpalarinBiance  of  :,f  tho  BOvornmeot  was  favorably  dis- 
a  niptuie  of   thJS   oalure   occaninr   in   a  nalionl  ,    .       °  i     .1         11         .         t-i     1  ■__ 

when  ihe  people  were  fully  «tilfied  with  the  ?'''"=?  *?'"''''  *>»«  '^^^^  P"'J-  ^^"  ^""8 
form  of  governinenl  under  which  they  lived,  and  1  was  m  Oermany,  and  the  army  on  the  con- 
exhibiteil  no  desire  lo  effect  a  change,  as  reifanled  I  linent ;  while  both  France  and  bpain  bad 
this,  in  any  branch  of  the  conslilutioa.  laijeed,  I  promised  both  money  and  men  to  aid  tbc 
so  far  were  ihey  from  wishing  an  alteration  here,  ,  ,.ffort :  and  apathy  at  least  was  cstensively 
that  one  of  the  promises  made  by  the  invading  1  [gjt  amone  the  people  at  large.  Acoord- 
pnnce.  for  (he  purpoee  of  indncinR  people  to  flock  .  ,  p^j^^.^,  Charles  Edward,  with  at  moat 
lo  his  standard,  was,  inat  no  revont;on  in  the  ei-      ,*  ■' '  .    r  11   ...         1      j   j         it,.,  ™~.t 

■_.-  .        i  .   ,     II  .  ,      >  about  Beventvfonoftora.  landed  on  trie  west 

lalir^  Byslem  of  government  bIiouIJ  lake  place,  in    ''""'"■  "=•'•'"■_»  '";*"   ••    '  .       . 
carc  of  bia  anccess.     The  only  change  thought  of  I  1^^°^'  <^'  ' 
waa  in  Ihe  person  of  the  aovercign  who  filled  the  !  'loi  at  o 
throne ;  and  aa  the  people  in  general  knew  but ,  trnsting 
little  of  the  individual  ijualiiiea  of  either  of  the  ;  fiivorab]< 


itland,  some  time  in  July,  1745, 
rnbed  bia  standard,  apparently 
ire  to  the  representations  of  the 

^ .isposition  towards  his  cduse  of 

rival  princes,  hence  the  apathy  on  the  subject  of '  ,1,6  people  amona  whom  he  had  thus  oon- 
""l'?.  ".1°!;  "j"":!?!"'!*?  "T:-1*1'1."'>.PSP"J,^;  i  UdinRly  ventured,  than  to  any  promises  of 


benion  Which  mevailed  among  the  pojio  ace  ;  y^ij^  j     ^^^^^^^, 
n  Scotland,  indeed,  the  onion  w,th  lingland         -^f'       ,,„„ 


.....  n.—io^  h.. .«.»..  ..      fc         _■  J  I  ussistanoe  from  contiaental  povers.     The 

was  regarded  by  many  as  a  heavy  grievance,  and  1  ,  ,  ..        .     .^  j- 

a>  destroying  the  independence  and  nationality  of !  L-orrcspondenco  relative  to  the  proceedingB 
Ihat  country,  and  which  ibe  exiled  monarch  there- ,  of  "">  '"elielfl  in  the  north  is  exceedingly  in- 
fbre  promised  to  abolish,  in  caM  of  bia  obtaining  j  leresting  ;  sad  none  more  so  than  tho  let- 
the  throne  of  his  anceiiors.  The  body  of  the  ters  between  Dr.  Herring,  Archbishop  of 
Highlandershad.moreover,  sometime  before,  re.  York,  and  Lord  Hardwieke,  to  which  we 
ceived  a  grievous  affront  from   Ihe  government,    ^|,^ii  ^f^^^  ^gfg^    „g  ^^.^y  convey  B  very  ao- 

^?.T.™-,TJ"»r.'"^"r'  ^"?  "^'  ^°'™  I  «'»«te  picture  of  the  atato  of  the  pubUo 
opportunity   of   revenging  themselves   on    Inooe       ■    < 

who  had  insulted  them ;  of  which   the  following  ,  ""i"*'  -.,■■* 

account  is  given  by  the  Hardwieke  MSS.  At  the  present  day,  with  our  facilities  for 

"  At  [he  commencement  of  the  war,  a  reslmenl  transit  and  communication,  it  is  curious  to 
of  these  people  bad  been  formed  and  Ira nsjioTied  read  of  tho  state  of  uncertainty  prevail- 
with  the  rest  of  the  British  irooiis  to  Flanders.  ,  ing  in  London  as  to  tho  progress  and 
Before  they  were  embarked  a  number  of  ibem  de-  j  gtreneth  of  the  rebel  army.  In  one  letter 
aerled  wilh  their  arms  urging^  which  was  really  ,  ^^  Archbishop,  Lord  Hardwieke  unre- 
the  case,  thai  they  had  been  decoyed  into  the  aer- ;  ,,     ,     .        •^J-  .-        .  .    .l 

vice  by  promises  and  aaanrances  that  tbeyahould'ervcdy  declares  hia  sentiments  as   to  tho 

never  be  sent  abroad.    They  were  overtaken  by  a  |  cnti^al   state  of  affairs  immediately  after 

body  of  horse,  persuaded  lo  submit  brought  back    the    landing    (rf    Charles     tdward.        Ho 

to  London,  pinioned  like  malefactors,  and  tried  '  says  : — 

.  [or  desertion.     Three  were  sbol  to  death 


,  and  Ibe  rest  were  sent  into  eiile  to  the 
plantations.  Those  who  suffered  were  persons  of 
some  consequence  in  their  own  countryj  and 
their  fate  was  deeply  resented  by  Ihe  clans  to 
which  Ihey  belonged. 

"  As  regarded  tbe  individual  whose  pretenaionE 
were  set  up  a^inst  those  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
hia  English  birth,  end  the  hardabip  of  his  fate  in 
havine  endured  so  much  for  the  misconduct  of  bis 
hther,  excited  in  his  favor  a  feeling  among 
many ;  ivhile  all  who  disapproved  of  the  strong 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  For  his  exclu- 
aion,  and  the  great  proportion  of  those  who  were 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  were  at  once  in 
duced  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  had  assurance:- 
of  suppnrt  from  many  of  rank  and  Imporlanci 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  several  of  whucr. 
however,  never  declared  in  his  favor,  only  be 
cause  they  considered  that  Ihe  time  was  not  ripi 
for  doing  so." — p.  144. 


That  the  rieiender*B  son  is  acliially  in  the 
north,  west  Hii^liland:'  of  Scotland,  &  Dial  he  is 
juined  hy  sonte  of  ibe  clans  of  Macdonald  Sl  ihe 
Camerons,  mostiy  Piipisls,  I  take  to  be  very  cer- 
tain. Infidelily  has  much  prevailed  here  concera- 
ing  this  fact,  ibo'  1  think  it  is  something  alterrj ; 
but  1  cannot  help  agreeing  with  your  elder  brother 
of  Cant.,  thai,  in  this  cu.ie,  want  of  faith  proceed* 
greatly  from  want  of  zeal,  which,  in  political  faith, 
' .  Ihe  worst  source.  There  seems  10  lie  a  certain 
idifKirence  and  deudness  amongst  many,  &.  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  wants  to  be  roused  and  ani- 
mated to  a  tight  tone.  Any  degree  of  danger  m 
home  ought  now  to  be  vastly  ibe  more  attended  to 
from  ihe  slate  of  Ihiogs  abroad.  That  I  bment 
from  my  heart.  I  think  1  see  the  evil  can^^e  to 
which  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  &.  vel  1  know  not 
whether  to  wish  that,  by  Ihe  public,  it  should  be 
attributed  to  that  cause.  Where  to  lind  a  remetty 
I  know  not.  I  see  only  the  probability  of  one,  &, 
am  not  sure  that  will  be  taken.  *  •  • 
,  ,  ,     I      "  Sir  John  Cope,  with  about  2000  men  of  Ibe 

In  many  respects,  however,  &  more  f"-  King's  iroope, is.  I  believe,  now  in  il,e  Highland!. 
Torable  time  for  tho  attempt  could  scarce-  St,  I  trust  his  force  is  sufficieni,  (by  y  blessing  of 
Ij  have  been  ohoBen.     ThediTisioiu  in  tho  >  God),  to  ciush  ibis  infant  rebellion,  provided  it  be 
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properly  ctcrled  before  the  aseiHiance,  which  Ihe 
rebels  undouliMdl;  expect  from  abroadi  can  com-r 
to  them," — p.  154. 

Lord  Hardwicke  mentioos,  at  the  end  of 
his  letter,  the  return  of  the  KinR  from 
Hanover,  in  perfect  health  and  good  hu- 
mor, valuinii  "himself  upon  the  haste  he 
has  made  to  us,  when  there  was  any  appre- 
hension of  danger  afieeting  this  country." 
His  Majesty's  courage  seems,  however,  at 
a  later  period  to  have  "  oozed  out  at  hU 
fin(;ers'  ends,"  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  for  he 
"  is  said  to  have  embarked  many  of  his  moat 
valuable  effects  on  board  vessels,  which  lay 
in  the  I'hames,  ready  to  set  sail  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

Lady  Hardwicke  seems  to  have  bad  no 
great  faith  in  Sir  John  (Jopc  ;  for  in  one  of 
Eer  letters  to  Mr.  Philip  Yorke,  she  says, "  I 
fear  Sir  J.  Cope's  not  equal  to  the  busi- 
ness;" and  subsequently,  in  writing  to  Col. 
Yorke,  the  t;lls  him,  "  Sir  John  Cope  was 
very  near  the  rebels  when  the  last  letters 
came  from  thence.  I  wish  your  old  master 
there,  for  he  knows  the  men  and  the  coun- 
try, having  lived  11  or  12  years  among 
them,  and  they  know  bis  firmness  and  zeal 
for  tie  present  Roynl  family."  Whatever 
presentiments  her  Ladyship  may  have  felt, 
they  were  fully  verified  by  the  disastrous 
affair  at  Preston-Pans,  where,  as  is  wull 
known.  Cope,  "  at  the  head  of  2,200  men, 
well  equipped,"  was  totally  defeated,  and 
where,  if  tnc  brave  Gardiner's  efforts  had 
been  seconded,  the  result  might  have  been 
very  different.  In  reference  to  this  latter, 
the  Archbishop  thus  writes  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke : — 

"  I  conceal  ii,  but  I  own  1  conceive  terrible  ap- 

Khensions  fro'  this  albir  at  Preslon-Pans,  where 
conduct  of  our  general,  &c ,  was — I  won't 
give  it  the  rigbi  name,  but  ibal  of  the  rebels  excel- 
lent.  &  from  what  1  can  collecl,  and  }■  judgment 
wck  1  form  upon  y>  opinion  of  y  soliliem  here, 
lh«y  ariBilmirably  diriciplined,  Si,  our  men  have 
felt  it.  wcti  armed.  Their  reijolulion  and  conduct 
in  taking  Ihe  tiiiie  baltery  was  admirable,  and  af 
Ibey  are  vigorous  Sl  savage,  ibeit  leaders  well 
know  how  lo  point  Iherr  strength  properly  and  ef- 
fectually. There  is  something  loo  in  Ibeir  artful 
taciluinily  that  alaims  one.  They  say  it  is  fact, 
thai  froor  their  setting  out  to  Ibis  honr,  il  is  noi 
easy  to  ray  who  leads  them,  nor  are  ihey  seen,  ir 
a  manner,  [ill  ihey  ore  Idl,  to  i^llent  &  well  con^ 
eerted  are  their  motions,  t  hope  in  God  all  ihi^  i^ 
known  above  mnch  belter  Ibau  it  is  here,  &  ibat 
it  is  now  seen  ihat  Ibis  rebellion  is  not  lo  b>' 

Suashed  by  small  pelelons  of  an  army,  but  muht 
t  attended  to  tolts  viribiu.  Wbo  can  say  whel 
wo^  be  the  consequence  of  sucb  an  advantair'i: 
{aincd  in  England !    What  shall  wb  think  of  ibe 
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hehavior  of  the  Scotch  nobilily  on  this  occasion  ? 

"  ina  marks  of  treachety,  my  loni,  when  they  fled 
i(  coonlry,  wch  ihey  might  have  saved  by  only 
i[tin[;  up  in  Edinburgh,  in  their  own  defence, 
lending  Cope  their  advice  and  tounlenance. 
London  is  an  exception  to  ibis,  who   has  be- 

hiived  like  a  brave  and  bnnest  man."— p.  166. 

signal  reverse  in  the  very  first  cn- 

of  the  royal  troops  with  the  hitherto 

despiaod  enemy,  seems  to  have  bad  the  effect 

ousing  the  spirit  of  the  friendly  por- 

of  the  nation.     At  York,  the  areh- 

biahop  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  nobility 

[jd  };<.'Qtry,  a  large  subscription  was  raised, 

Lid  numbers  oame  forward  as  volunteers  in 

\c.  service  of  the  king.     The  archbishop 

imself,  in  a  snhsequent  letter,  and  when 

ir  ihinger  seems  to  have  become  more  im* 

linent,  says, — 

'■  I  lind  I  nwst  get  into  regimentals  in  my  own 

"fence,  in  a  double  sense  ;  for  an  engraver  has 

Iready  given   me  a  Saracen's  bead,  surrounded 

lib  a  chevalier  in  chains,  Si  all  y>  inslrumenis  of 

'ar,  and  y*  hydra  of  Rebellion  at  my  feet,  and  I 

<<ee  another  copper-plate  is  prnmised,  where  I  am 

to  be  exhibited  in  y«  same  martial  allitude,  wn>  all 

ihe  clergy  wt^  we.     By  my  irnlh,  as  I  judge  fro' 

'■  alions  made   to  me  every  day,  I  believe  I 

\fe  a  reximeni  of  my  own  order ;  and  I  had 

>ja  offer  y»  other  day  fro'  a  Welsh  curate, 

fco'  Ibe  bollom  of  Merionethshire,  wbo  is  six  foot 

k  i  high,  Ibat,  hearing  I  had  put  on  scarlet,  he 

was  ready  lo  attend  me  at  an  huur's  warning,  if 

y"   l!i'  o(  Bangor  did  not  cell  upon  him  for  the 

s.ime  pcrvice." — p.  180. 

Much  interesting  information  b  given  in 
the  correspondence  connected  with  the 
rnpv'l  progress  of  the  rebel  army  to  Derby, 
anrl  the  general  apprehensions  for  the  re- 
sult felt  thronghnut  the  country  ;  but  their 
carfor  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  with  the  army  was 
summoned  home  from  the  Continent,  and 
ti^ok  the  command  of  the  forces  to  repel  the 
invaders.  Col.  Yorke  accompanied  him 
into  the  north  as  bis  aid-de-camp,  and  to 
hiiti  wc  arc  indebted  for  several  letters,  re- 
lating the  movements  of  the  insurgents. 
Other  letters  from  his  father  and  brother 
describe  the  terror  prevailing  in  London,  and 
the  fear  lest  the  rebels  should  give  the  slip 
to  the  royal  troops.  Other  alarms,  arisii^ 
frniii  the  reported  embarkation  of  a  Frenon 
Tvnny  at  Dnnkirk  are  also  described  ;  and 
t'ol  Yorke's  expressions  of  regret,  in  the 
foltnwing  letter,  refer  to  orders  for  a  por- 
tion of  too  Duke's  forces  to  return  south- 
wards for  the  protection  of  the  capital. 
I  The  letter  is  dated  "  Preston,  Dea  15th." 
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"  Tbe  rebels  have  fled  befoK  US  in  Ihe  utnioatj  "In  lew  tban  thirty  minutes  the  rebel  army 
coDKtemation  thus  far,  &  1  am  convinced  in  my  j  was  totally  defeated,  and  tlie  field  covered  wiih  ibe 
own  mind  24  houra  more  wo^  have  decided  this ;  alain.  The  road  as  lar  as  Invernciia  wa«  strewed 
aSkiT.  Their  horses  are  fatigued  Ibnl  Ihey  can  do  I  with  dead  biidiea;  and  numbcrt  of  people  who 
no  more,  our  men  in  high  spitlta,  &  ihe  country  ,  had  come  out  of  mere  motivei  of  curiosity  lo  see 
all  up  ready  to  join  ub,  and  assist  us  against  the '  ibe  battle,  were  sacriticed  lo  the  undisIinRuishiDg 
rebels,  now  they  see  them»el?es  supported  by  the  j  Tengeance  of  Ihe  victorious  army.  Twelve  han- 
king'd  troops.  What  the  consequences  of  our  re-  !dred  rebels  veit  killed  on  the  field  and  in  the  pur- 
tumine  may  be  God  only  knows.  The  spirits  of  Unit  Lord  Kilmarnock,  as  mentioned  by  Col. 
the  soldiery  and  y«  poor  country  musl  be  de-  Yo rite,  was  laken  ;  anj  Lord  ,Balmerino  surren- 
presscd.  They  may  wait  quietly  at  Carlisle  fo[  dered  himself.  Great  barbarity  was  exercised  by 
their  reinforcemenla,  refresh  their  people,  pul  new  the  soldiers  on  the  wounded  and  dying  who  were 
life  into 'em,  ruin  the  bordering,  counties,  &  in  a  left  on  Ihe  field.  Some  of  Ihe  soldiers  attired 
little  while  advance  with  fresh  vigor  &  fury  into  themselves  in  the  dresses  and  laced  hats  of  Ihe 
v<  bowels  of  the  land,  in  spile  of  all  that  M.  chieftains  who  were  slain. 
Wade's  army  can  do  agit  'em ;  whereas,  had  we       "  The  young  Prince  Pretender  wandered  about 

nhed  on  our  adranlages,  &  pul  an  end  to  Ihie  after  the  battle  which  ruined  all  his  hopes,  a  soli- 
y,  Ibe  French  would  never  have  returned  into  tary  fugitive  among  the  isles  and  mounlaics  for 
this  island,  or,  if  they  did,  we  should  have  had  five  monibe,  nirnetimes  in  female  attire,  and  eoing 
more  than  sufficient  fore*  lo  withstand  'em.  This  under  various  disguises  and  names,  until  he  at 
may  appear  foolish  talk  to  people  not  upon  the  <  length  escaped  to  France. 

spot ;  W  t  am  thoroughly  convinced  if  your  lord- 1  "  The  news  of  this  great  and  decisive  victory, 
ship  was  here  you  could  not  help  seeing  it  in  as  which  at  once  restored  tranquillity  totbe  kingdom, 
strong  light  as  I  do.  We  have  lost  an  opportu-  '  and  inspired  conGdence  among  all  classes,  was  i«- 
nity.dt  1  dread  only  to  ihinkol  the  consequences."  I  ceived  in  London  on  Ibe  34tb  of  April,  with  great 
— p.  305.  demonstration B  of  joy.     ■  At  night  were  the  most 

I  extraordinary  illuminations  ever  known,  with  bou- 
Col.    yorke   also   tella   hia  father   thatl^"' """'{""''  '1""E  "f.?"""- and  ringing  of 
,.  .,  I    J-  ■  i.1.      belb.thronihouttbiseilensive  metropolis.'     Both 

there  are  great  diBsenEtons  among  thelj,ouse(^  of  Parliament  congratulated  the  King  on 
rebel  chiefs,  w""  goes  »lmost  to  the  point  of  ,he  event ;  voied  tbeir  thanks  to  the  Duke  of 
fightinf^  with  one  another  ;"  thoa confirming  Cumberland;  and  Ihe  Commons  added  £25,000 
vnat  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said  on  the  aame  per  annum  to  his  income." — p.  230. 
snbjeot  in  his  novel  of  "  Waverley.'*  And  ,  yf^^■^^  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  rcbol  * 
in  a  Bubseqnent  letter  he  g.vea  the  part.cu-  i„^,  ;„  ^i,^  following  years,  terminated  this 
Urs  of  the  oonfliot  at  Clifton  Moor.  On '  ^j^j^i  j^j  „f  E^^tf^  history.  Horace 
Uie  17th  of  Jannarr,  1746,  an  encounter :  ^v^ii/^ag  made  the  proeeedii™  against 
between  a  considerable  body  of  the  WB;ti,,,gi^n,en    the  occasion  for  Tenting   his 


troops  and  the  rebels  took  plaoe  at  Falkirk, ,  i^^  j^^^  Lord  Hardwicke  (who  ,„ .- 
whioh  terminated  in  the  ent^e  rout  of  the  .gfj^^  ^*Lord  High  Steward),  which  in- 
fomer,  who  retired  to  Edinhargh.  ^^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  f„^  ^^.    ^^''^^     ^^^_  -j, 

But  whilst  these  .ffaire  were  Being  trans- )  ^tter  cases,  as  in  this,  he  has  only  exhibit- 
»cte_d  in  the  North,  a  «vo hition  in  th^,^^  ^is  own  petty  feelings  against  a  man 
mmiBtry  was  well  nigh  effected  at  tome,  1^^^^^  ^^j^^*;  ,,/^  ^,  -^  ^j^^^  insUnces, 
wising  froin  the  temporizing  conduct  of  the  t„  teen  properly  appredaled  by  parties 
King,  which  led  to  a  resolution  on  the  part  |  ^„,  (,^^  ^f  f^^^r^  ^  ^^^^  jn4nent 

of  the  miniatora  to  resign.     But  the  affair  j(jjjg  [jj^^^jf  °  '     ° 

V^i'JfJ'^^'  4'  ^'"■5'  V^'  ."  '?  *  fl^'^«  I  The  proceedings  against  Lord  Lovat  ar,- 
days' bustle  and  wonder,"  and  all  things  ^eS  at  great  l^gth,  and  are  very  in- 

««  placed  w,"""?""-    „     ,    ^  toresting  as  exhibiting  the  wiliuess  of  the 

The  orders  for  the  recall  of  the  troops  ^y  Higllander,  who,  however,  with  all  his 
^'^v*^?^^i.''^^"''¥  ^^"^  <«'™'«'?>»'"*-  I  cunning  and  double-dealing,  was  inextcica- 
cd,  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  proceeded  to|My  cai^htin  a  trap  of  hia  own  preparing. 
Nairn  in  iiurstut  of  the  rebel  army,  who,  m      \  c^ous  paragraph  in  reference  to  this 
he  there  learned    had  adyanoed  to  Cnllo-  ^^  ^^  worth  qnotinl,  as  an  illustration  of 
den.     ftithe  16th  of  April  was  fought  the  tte  fact,  that  "the  liberty  of  the  press" 
batUe  of  Culloden,  a  TOrv  minute  ijnd  in-  ^^^  „„t  ^j  that  period  been  recognizid. 
teresting  acoount  of  which  is  given  by  Col. 
Yorke,  in  a  letter  to   loa  father,  written  .   "Oo  the  ad  of  April,  1747,  complaint  was  made 

immediatelT  after  the  eyent,  which  we  t 'St.^^'^A^,"'"  TT  ^T'/ ^"7  ""I* 
_~  ij      1  Ji  L  1      ii.  1     ■*    •     i       "■  Asllev,  for  pnntiiK  the  trial  of  Lord  Loval, 

would  gladly  quote,  only  that  it  is  too  Lord  Cbancello?  Hardwieke's  speech  on  that  oc- 
long.  But  wo  may  eztnot  Mr.  Harris's  casion,  and  the  debates  of  the  House,  in  the  '  Gen- 
Ueoan's'  and  ■  London  Magazines,'    On  the  7lh 
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of  April,  Astley  petitioDed  the  House  for  his  re- 
lease, promising  not  to  oflfend  in  future.  They 
were  hoth  brought  to  the  bar  and  examined.  On 
a  subsequent  day,  Cave  and  Astley  were  discharg- 
ed, after  a  severe  reprimand  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor."—p.  316. 

Among  other  matters  relating  to  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  Royal  Family,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  the  new  elections, 
connected  with  the  year  1747,  we  find  one 
little  modest  fact  which  entirely  refutes  the 
commonly  received  opinion  of  Lady  Hard- 
wioke's  stinginess.  In  writing  to  her  son. 
Col.  Yorke,  after  the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  in 
which  the  British  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Maestricht,  her  Ladyship  says : — 

'*  If  any  com  passionate  case  amongst  the 
wounded  men  shou^  engage  yo^  concern  in  seeing 
them  in  distress  for  want  of  some  little  helps,  I 
allow  you  to  give  20  guin*  for  me  amongst  them, 
as  from  yourself.  But  say  nothing  of  it  where 
you  are,  nor  when  you  write  home.  A  mite  was 
once  accepted.  Once  more,  God  bless  you !" — 
p.  339. 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Yorke  to  hiar  bro- 
ther the  Colonel,  occurs  the  following 
amusing  paragraph  relating  to  an  illustrious 
patient  whose  health  has  certainly  not  im- 
proved since  the  bulletin  was  issued  : — 

**  The  newspapers  you  receive  from  this  side  of 
the  water,  if  you  have  leisure  to  attend  to  them, 
have  long  since  told  you  the  accident  that  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Westminster  bridge.  Our  advices 
from  London  of  this  day  inform  us  that  the  pier 
has  sunk  in  the  whole  23  inches,  which  is  a  great 
deal.  There  are  watchmen  now  appointed  to  sit 
up  with  it,  &  we  hear  it  is  a  question  among  the 
wits  in  London,  How  the  bridge  lias  passed  the 
night  r'— p.  344. 

On  the  decease  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1747,  the  Primacy  went  a- 
begging  ;  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salis- 
bury successively  refused  it,  and  it  was 
only  after  much  persuasion  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  friend,  the  martial  Archbishop 
of  Yorke  agreed  to  accept  the  post.  His 
letter  in  reply  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  intima- 
tion that  it  was  the  King's  intention  to 
translate  him  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
bears  all  the  marks  of  sincerity ;  and  as  we 
have  already  quoted  his  Grace's  military 
epistles,  we  may  now  make  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts from  those  relating  to  the  primacy. 

**  I  have  considered  the  thing,  my  best  friend,  & 
my  most  honored  lord,  with  all  the  coolness,  & 
deliberation,  &  compass  of  thought,  that  I  am 
master  of ;  &  I  am  come  to  a  very  nrm  &  most  re* 
floivied  determination  not  to  quit  y«  see  of  York*  on 


any  account,  or  on  any  consideration ;  &  I  beg  it 
of  your  Tp,  as  yo  most  material  piece  of  friendship 
yet  to  be  exerted  by  you,  to  prevent  y«  offer  oif 
Canterbury  if  possible,  or  to  support  me  in  y«  re- 
fusal, if  y^  other  cannot  be  prevented. 

^The  honor  of  Canterbury  is  a  thing  of  glare  & 
splendor,  and  y^'  hopes  of  it  a  proper  incentive  to 
school-boys  to  industry ;  bat  1  have  considered  all 
its  inward  parts,  &  examined  all  its  duties;  and  if 
J  should  quit  my  present  station  to  take  it,  I  will 
not  answer  for  it,  that  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth 
I  did  not  sink  and  dye  wth  regret  and  envy  at  the 
man  who  sho^i  succeed  me  here,  and  quit  the  place 
in  my  possession,  as  1  ought  to  do,  to  one  wiser 
&  better  than  myself."— p.  346. 

Whether  the  good  Archbishop  did  regret 
the  step  we  are  not  told  ;  but  the  primacy 
was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him  by  the 
King.  In  the  letter  signifying  his  accep- 
tance, which  he  did  only  on  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  assurance  that  he  himself  would  be 
compromised  by  the  Archbishop  of  York's 
refusal,  he  says, 

**  And  now,  my  lord,  after  having  said  so  much, 
&  w)^  a  little  spirit,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  if 
his  Majesty  cou^  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  his 
arrangement  by  keeping  me  where  I  am,  &  let 
Hutton  take  y^^  chair  pontifical,  I  will  still  leap 
for  joy,  &  send  you  ten  thousand  thanks." -—p. 
349. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
in  June,  1749,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  and  in  the  July  following  Lord 
Hardwicke  was  unanimously  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  the  Duke  as  High  Steward  of  the 
University.  In  reference  to  this  event,  Mr. 
Harris  observes, — 

**  The  selection  of  Lord  Hardwicke  to  fill  the 
above  important  office  was  highly  honorable  to 
him,  independent  of  the  distinction  itself,  as  a 
mark  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  that 
learned  and  intellectual  body,  who  were  induced 
to  deviate  from  their  ordinary  course  in  electing 
one  who  was  not  a  member  of  that  or  of  any 
other  university,  to  that  elevated  station.  This 
proves  that  he  was  regarded  for  something  more 
than  his  mere  professional  and  political  reputation ; 
and  that  his  classical  acquirements  and  mental 
endowments  were  appreciated  by  those  best  abiei 
to  distinguish  rightly  as  to  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion to  which  these  were  entitled. 

^  Nor  was  it  for  want  of  other  fit  objects,  that 
their  choice  fell  upon  Lord  Hardwicke,  as  at  that 
time  there  were  many  men  of  eminence,  and  of 
distinguished  learning  and  talents  among  the  no- 
bility, and  of  the  same  party  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  would  have  added  lustre  to  the  office 
itself ;  and  several  of  the  memben  of  that  nni- 
vereity  would  have  filled  that  station  with  the 
highest  honor."— p.  39a. 
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On  the  20tb  of  March,  1751,  the  violent 
and  UDseenily  dissensions  which  had  so 
long  prevailed  in  the  rojal  family  were  ter- 
minated by  the  sudden  death  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales ;  of  which  event  several  mi- 
nute particulars  are  given  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Harris's  work.  The  death  of  the 
prince  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment in  case  of  the  death  of  the  king  be- 
fore the  young  Prince  George,  then  but 
thirteen  years  old,  should  be  of  age.  A 
regency  was  accordingly  determined  on,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  crown  lawyers,  was  directed  to  prepare 
the  bill.  It  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted on  the  1 0th  ;  and  after  a  somewhat 
stormy  discussion  was  finally  passed  unani- 
mously. In  the  Commons  the  measure  was 
also  fully  discussed,  and  on  the  22d  of  May 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  Horace  VVal- 
pole,  with  his  usual  feeling  of  malice 
against  Lord  Hardwicke,  abuses  the  meas- 
ure, and  the  persons  selected  to  act  as  re- . 
gents;  but  the  futility  of  his  attacks  may 
be  assumed  from  the  fact,  that  throughout 
the  debate  on  the  bill,  none  of  the  parties 
named  as  the  council  of  regency  were  ob- 
jected to. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Julian  or  old  style 
was  another  important  proceeding  of  the 
same  session. 

**  Lord  Chesterfield  was  the  main  mover  in  the 
Tindertaking,  having  while  abroad  noticed  the  nu- 
qnerous  inconveniences  in  diplomatic  aflfairs  result- 
.ng  from  the  confusion  of  dates.  Some  opposi- 
tion among  members  of  the  government  was  mani- 
lested  to  the  plan.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  en- 
treated Lord  Chesterfield  not  to  stir  matters  that 
had  long  been  quiet,  and  added  that  he  did  not 
love  new-fangled  things.  Lord  Hardwicke  and 
Mr.  Pelham,  however,  approved  of  it,  and  sup- 
ported the  measure.  The  Ekirl  of  Macclesfield, 
son  of  the  deceased  Chancellor,  and  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  supplied  the  requisite 
scientific  demonstrations.  A  goo<l  deal  of  strong 
feeling  and  prejudice  were  exhibited  against  the 
bill,  and  loud  clamors  raised  against  it;  but  it 
passed  into  a  law." — p.  448. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Lord  Hardwicke  gives  the  particulars  of  a 
Ire  which  occurred  at  the  chambers  of  his 
I  on,  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  in  Lincoln^s  Inn. 
At.  Yorke  escaped  ^^with  nothing  on  but 
his  shirt  and  breeches,  and  a  frock  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  withoat  shoes  or  stock- 
ings >"  bat  he  lost  everything — ^his  manu- 


scripts and  papers,  and  his  library  besides, 
a  loss  which  was  perfectly  irreparable, — 
'^  all  the  state  papers  of  his  great  uncle, 
Lord  Somers,  in  upwards  of  sixty  volumes 
in  quarto,"    and   which,  Lord  Hardwicke 
says,  ^'  did  not  contain  a  paper  from  Lord 
Somers^  pen  which  the  most  intimate  friend 
would  have  wished  to  secrete,  or  the  bit- 
terest enemy  could  fairly  have  turned  to  his 
prejudice."      This  loss  accounts   for   the 
paucity  of  existing  materials  for  a  life  of 
Lord  Somers  mentioned  by  Lord  Campbell. 
On  the  2nd  of  April,  1754,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke was  elevated  to  an  earldom,  after  he 
had  held  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  for 
seventeen    years.      This   honor   seems   to 
have  been  several   times  before  offered  to 
him,  but  always  declined.     Lord  Campbell 
repeats,  without  a  doubt,  Cooksey's  story 
of  the   delay  being  attributable  to  Lady 
Hardwicke's  desire  to  get  their  two  daugh- 
ters married  off  before  the  acquisition  of  a 
higher  rank  by  their  father,  lest  they  should 
be  rendered  un dutiful  by  the  elevation,  and 
more  especially  because  the  marriage  por- 
tion of  an  earl's  daughters  must  necessarily 
be  double  what  would  suffice  for  a  baron's. 
Mr.  Harris,  with  more  apparent  probability, 
refers  the  delay  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  indif- 
ference to  worldly  honors ;    and  remarks 
that 

**  The  advancement  of  Lord  Hardwicke  to  this 
high  rank  in  the  peerage  was  but  a  fair  and  due 
reward  for  his  long  and  great  sei  vises,  rendered  to 
his  country  in  so  many  ways.  Never,  indeed,  was 
this  title  t)estowed  in  a  case  wliere  it  was  more 
worthily  earned  by  substantial  merit ;  and  never  was 
a  dignity  of  this  kind  granted  which  brought  more 
honor  to  the  possessor,  or  added  more  lustre  to  the 
order  itself.  The  degree  to  which  he  was  thus 
promoted  raised  him  only  to  an  equal  rank  with 
the  other  great  law  lords  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  exalted  offices  which  he  had  held,  and 
whom  he  had  more  than  rivalled  as  regards  the 
efficient  mode  in  which  he  had  discharged  those 
important  duties." — p.  521. 

No  additional  influence,  either  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  on  the  bench,  was  ac- 
quired by  Lord  Hardwicke  from  this  eleva- 
tion in  rank  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  which  occurred 
shortly  before,  the  task  of  re- constructing 
the  ministry  had  devolved  upon  him,  and 
for  a  while  the  Chancellor  was  the  only  re- 
sponsible adviser  of  the  crown.  During  the 
negotiations  then  pending,  Mr.  Pitt  ex- 
pressed his  high  opinion  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's wisdom  and  abilities  in  letters  to 
Sir  George  Lyttleton.     A  rather  lengthened 
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correspondetioe  between  Mr.  Pitt  tfid  tho 
Chancellor  ensued,  and  ROme  letters  which 
passed  between  them  are  given  in  ftill. 
These  nogotiatima  led  to  no  reanit  at  the 
time,  and  wore  renewed  id  September,  when 
several  interriews  took  place  between  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Dnko 
of  Newcastle ;  but  the  eoaferencos  all  failed 
in  their  object,  and  Mr.  Fox  nltimatcly  be- 
came Secretary  of  State.  The  descriptions 
of  what  took  place  at  these  varioas  inter- 
views, M  given,  by  the  Chancellor  and  Mr. 
CbarleB  Yorke,  are  Tcrj  interesting. 

The  oneo  celebrated  "Orator  Henley" 
writes  to  the  Chancellor  ostensibly  to  re- 
quest that  his  "  oratory  ''  should  not 
be  interfered  with,  or  himself  injured 
on  aoooant  thereof,  though  probably  in  the 
hope  of  getting  eomo  additional  "  gnineas" 
for  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  his  scr- 
vioos  to  tho  king  and  ministry.     He  says, 

"  I  most  batnbly  aak  pardon  for  informing  ^odt 
lordship  thai  onii  proof  of  my  serving  his  majesiy 
&  ibe  minisliy  in  my  adverllsemenls  and  dis- 
counes,  tho'  seemingly  against  tbem,  is  that  I  gain 
inlelJigtnce  by  ibem  of  the  reel  enemies  ol  Ibe 
court;  and  tho'  Ihe  lale  Righl  Hon.  Mr.  Ptlkam 
tngaged  it  ihnuid  not  be  knoien  hul  to  ye  royai 
family,  first  ministefi,  and  ye  judgt*  i  &  Mr. 
Pelham,  some  monlhs  before  his  death,  gave  me 
ten  guineas  for  one  piece  of  inlelligence,  about  cer- 
tain electon>,  wbicb.  wiib  oibers,  I  could  not  have 
obtained  but  by  such  adverlisetnents  &  discourses; 
I  received  sixty  piineas  from  him  in  tbe  whole, 
for  vaiKuiB  services  of  that  kind,  on  several!  occa- 
sionsj  &  I  allways  invariably  devoted  my  oratory 
&do,  to  y  like  intention,  in  several  shapes;  and 
shall  always  be  proud  of  every  opporlumiy  to  be 
of  any  use  or  service  to  your  loiosbip,  and  your 
noble  family." — vol.  iii.  p.  16. 

We  hvre  no  means  of  learning  the  effect 
of  the  worthy  "  orator's "  appi?al  to  the 
bead  of  tbe  law. 

Prom  a  letter  dated  Dnblin,  May  6, 
1755,  we  learn  that  Lord  Hardwioke  had 
sent  a  donation  of  £50  to  Dr.  Lcland,  the 
anthor  of 'Dciatioal  Writers,' "  a  token  of| 
approbation  of  his  book;"  a  fact  wbicfaj 
bears  testimony  to  his  lordship's  liberality, 
■a  well  as  his  leal  for  religion. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1756,  died  Sir' 
Dadley  Ryder,  who  succeeded  Lee  as  Lord : 
Chief  Justice  on  the  death  of  tbe  latter  two' 
years  before.  The  offer  of  the  Chief  Jna- 1 
tioesbip  was  mado  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  ro-  i 
fdfled  to  accept  tbe  post  witfaont  a  peerage. 
The  king  seenu  to  hare  felt  great  reluotanoe 
in  aooeding  to  bis  wishes,  but  his  objeo- 
tiouB  were  ultimately  oveiTuled,  ud  Mnp-i 

Vol.  XV.  No.  L  a 


I  ray,  on  the  25th  of  October,  was  promoUd 
to  the   Chief   Justiceship,    and   created  ,& 

I  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Mansfield.  Loid 
Hardwicke  wrote  to  inform  him  of  tbe  good 

'  news,  and  the  following  is  his  reply : — 

■'  Suiuhty  Night,  Uth  Oct.,  1756. 
'  ''ilv  Loan, — I  am  just  come  to  town,  and 
found  y  I'po.  letter.  It  is  impossible  to  say  bow 
much  I  feel  y  I'ps.  great  goodrese  &  attention  to 
me,  throughoul  this  whole  aflkir.  The  baeinei* 
otmy  life,  at  all  ti men,  and  on  all  occasions, shaft 
be  to  show  the  gratitude  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be 

I  Yr  Lp's.  most  obliged 

I  &  ob*'.  hum.  »erv'., 

W.  MvRRjtT  • 

In  reference  to    this    promotion,   Lord 

'  Campbell  statc.i,  that  sensible  as  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  that  the  removal  of  the 
Attorney-General,  Murray,  from  the  Lower 
to  tbe  Upper  House  would  be  fatal  to  the 

'■  ministT7,  be,  in  order  "  to  retain  bim  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  aforlombope, 
plied  him  with  various  proposals — a  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Exchequer— or  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  life,  or  a  pension  of  £2,000 
a-year  for  life,  in  addition  to  his  profits  of 
his  office  aa  Attorney-General.  Nay,  the 
bidding  rose  to  £6,000  a-year  of  pension; 

I  but  Murray  was  inexorable."  Mr.  Harrii 
says  :  "  Tbe  moet  extravagant  offers  are 
said  to  havo  been  made  to  the  Attomej- 
Gcncral    to    induce   him   to    continue   in 

'his  office,  though  on  what  authority  these 
statements  wore  originally  put  forth,  I  hare 
been  unable  to  asoortain ;  and  there  is  no 
allnsioQ  to  any  such  offers  among  the  papen 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  would  surely  on 

'  such  an  occasion  have  been  consulted."  It 
is  certain,  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Hardwii^e 
from  the  Dnko  of  Newcastle,  that  tbe  lat- 
ter would  have  preferred  that  Munrnj 
ahonld  remain  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
yet  that  rather  than  lose  bis  services  alto- 
gether, he  consented  to  join  Lord  Hant' 
wicke  in  recommending  him  for  tbe  ChbeF 
Justiceship.  Af^r  alluding  to  tho  death  of 
his  eister,  he  says  ; — 

"  Your  lordship  will  see  that  1  shall  be  aecea- 
sarily  prevented  from  paying  my  duty  to  tbe  king 
for  some  days,  &  consequently  from  joining  to- 
morrow with  your  lordship  in  recommending  the 
Allorney. General  lo  His  MajeBly's  favor  to  mk- 
ceed  my  I.ord  Chief  Justice  Ryder,  Si  to  be  created, 
a  peer.  1  must  therefore  b^,  that  you  wonid  add 
my  most  humble  request  upon  Ibis  oreasiim  to 
your  own.  Was  I  singly  to  constitt  my  own  ia- 
tereel,  yoor  lordship  knows  what  my  tboogfali 
are ;  but  when  I  eooaidei  that  tbe  piMent  qaea- 
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tion  is,  whether  Mr.  Attorney-General  shall  re- 
main in  the  House  of  CommoD?,  out  of  the  king's 
tervicef  or  be  Cb.  Justice,  &  a  peer,  I  own  1  think 
the  first  would  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
veniences to  the  king's  service,  &  I  should  hope 
that  His  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  bis  request,  in  consideration  of  the  zeal  & 
ability,  which  he  has  showed  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  in  the  employments  with  which 
His  Majesty  has  honored  him." — p.  62. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1756,  Mr. 
Fox  wrote  to  thp  Duke  of  Newcastle,  inti- 
mating  his  wish  to  resign  the  seals  of  office ; 
in  consequence  of  which  negotiations  were 
again  opened  with  Mr.  Pitt,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent result ;  for,  having  expressed  to  Lord 
Hardwicke,  in  one  of  his  conferences,  his 
surprise  '^  that  it  should  be  thought  possible 
for  him  to  come  into  an  employment  to 
gerve  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,'^  the 
Duke  determined  to  resign,  which  resolution 
Was  also  expressed  by  Lord  Ilardwickc. 
Accordingly, 

'*  On  the  11th  of  November  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle quitted  office;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  resigned  the 
Great  Seal.  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  succeeded  at 
the  Treasury  by  ihe  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Lord  Anson  at  the  Admiralty  by  Earl  Temple. 
Mr.  Legge  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  room  of  Sir  George  Lyttleton,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Lyttlelon.;  and  Mr.  C^orge  Grenville  was  made 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  the  place  of  Mr.  George 
Babb  Dodington.'* 

Lord  Hardwicke  thus  records  the  event 
in  his  diary  as  concerning  himself : — 

"19  Nov.  1756.  Resided  the  Great  Seal, 
voluntarily,  into  His  Majesty's  hands,  at  St. 
James*s,  after  I  had  held  it  19  year?*,  8  months, 
and  16  days." 

Such  a  step  as  the  retirement  of  a.  man 
who  had  held  an  important  office  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  that,  too,  during  some  of  the 
most  eventful  periods  of  our  history,  could 
not  occur  without  calling  forth  various  sur- 
mises as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
Advanced  age,  with  the  accompanying  dc- 
dine  of  faculties,  either  real  or  apprehended, 
broken  health,  and  many  other  reasons  were 
gormised ;  but,  as  Lord  Campbell  observes, 
^*  he  more  probably  resigned  because  he 
knew  the  ministry  was  very  weak,  and  must 
be  short-lived."  Whatever  the  cause  for 
Lord  Hardwicke  *s  resignation,  none  of  the 
groat  lawyers  of  the  day  woidd  consent  to 
•uooeed  him.    The  chancellorship  was  offer- 


ed  to  Lord  Mansfield  among  others,  but  by 
him  declined.  The  only  alternative  was  to 
put  the  Great  Seal  in  commission  ;  the  com- 
missioners being  Lord  Chief  Justice  VVillos, 
Mr.  Justice  Wilmot,  and  Mr.  Baron 
Smythc,  and  it  was  left  in  commission  till 
the  death  of  George  the  Second,  which  took 
place  four  years  after. 

On  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry, 
the  king  spontaneously  and  unsolicited  pro- 
moted Mr.  Charles  Yorko  to  the  office  of 
Solicitor-General,  "  as  a  testimony  to  the 
joint  merit  of  both  father  and  son,'*  a  mark 
of  approbation  which  to  the  retiring  states- 
man could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying. 

The  first  public  business  in  which  Lord 
Hardwicke  took  any  part  after  his  resigna- 
tion, was  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  a  bill  connected  with  the  trial  of  Ad- 
miral Byng.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
Byng  had  the  command  of  a  squadron  des- 
tined for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  when  me- 
naced by  the  French.  He  neglected  to 
bring  the  French  fleet  to  a  decisive  action, 
and  was  consequently  accused  of  cowardice^ 
and  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial, 
and  by  it  condemned  to  be  shot  for  neglect 
of  duty,  though  unanimously  recommended 
to  mercy  by  the  members  of  tho  court.  A 
bill  was  accordingly  brought  into  tho  House 
of  Commons  to  release  the  members  of  the 
court-martial  who  had  sentenced  Admiral 
Byng  to  death,  from  their  oath  of  sccrcsy, 
so  that  they  might  disclose  the  consulta- 
tions which  took  place  among  themselves 
when  deliberating  upon  his  sentence.  Lord 
Campbell  says  that  the  fate  of  the  bill  ia 
tho  House  of  Lords  ^'  depended  entirely 
upon  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  he  opposed  it.'^ 
It  is  true  that  his  lordship  took  an  active 
part  in  the  investigation  and  decision,  after 
devoting  *'*'  considerable  time  and  labor  to 
an  examination  of  the  whole  transaction  :'' 
but  the  rejection  of  the  bill  was  first  moved 
by  Lord  Marohmont,  who  was  followed  by 
Lord  Hardwicke  ;  and  after  examining  suoq 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  were  members  also  of  the  court-martial, 
the  Lords  unanimously  rejected  the  bill.  In 
reference  to  the  sentence.  Lord  Campbell 
blames  the  court  for  passing  it,  and  the 
government  for  allowing  it  to  be  carried 
into  effect ;  but  he  generously  adds  : 

.  "  Nevertheless,  1  think  that  ihc  bill  rested  on  no 
principle,  and  that  Lord  Hardwicke  would  have 
been  liable  to  severe  censure  i(  he  had  assisted  in 
establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  by  sanctioning 
it  In  the  course  he  toon,  he  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Mansfieldi  who  now  bvgan  to 
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show  the  rare  example  of  a  lawyer  having  great 
BQCcess  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  who 
was  destined  to  contest  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  the  f^rl  of  Chatham,  as  he  hnd  done  with 
Mr.  W.  Pitt.  They  treated  the  subject  with 
judicial  accuracy  and  precision,  showing  that 
criminal  jusiice  could  not  be  administered  satisfac- 
torily by  any  tribunal  in  the  world,  if  there  were 
to  be  a  public  disclosure  of  the  reasonings  and  ob- 
servations of  those  who  are  to  pronounce  the  ver- 
dict or  judgment  while  they  are  consulting  together. 
They  therefore  framed  two  questions  to  be  put  to 
the  members  of  the  court-martial,  all  of  whom 
were  examined  at  the  bar  while  the  bill  was  pend- 
ing. 1.  *  Do  you  know  any  matter  that  passed 
previous  to  the  sentence  upon  Admiral  Byng, 
which  may  show  that  sentence  to  have  been  un- 
jast .''  2.  *  Do  you  know  any  matter  that  passed 
previous  to  the  said  sentence,  which  may  show 
that  sentence  to  have  been  given  through  any  un- 
due practice  or  motive?'  All  (including  Captain 
Keppell,  at  whose  request  the  bill  bad  been  intro- 
daced)  answered  both  questions  in  the  negative. 
Lord  Hardwicke  then  animadverted,  in  a  tone  of 
the  highest  scorn, upon  the  haste  and  heedl^ness 
with  which  the  bill  had  passed  in  the  Houk  of 
Commons,  and  on  his  motion  it  was  rejected 
without  a  division.** 

In  a  foot  note  to  tbifl  passage  Lord  Camp- 
bell says,  that 

'<  The  House  of  Lords,  in  this  instance,  instead 
of  forbidding  the  publication  of  their  proceedings, 
themselves  very  wisely  made  an  order  *  that  all 
the  proceedings  on  the  bill,  with  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses,  should  be  printed  and  publi.«hed 
under  the  authority  of  the  House.'** — Campbell, 
vol.  Y.'P   141. 

Mr.  Harris  discusses  the  question—"  Was 
Byng's  condemnation  unjust  .^"  with  con- 
siderable  ability  and  great  fairness ;  and 
oomes  to  the  following  conclusion,  which, 
after  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  case,  appears  to  be  the  just  one. 

**  On  the  whole,  therefore,  his  execution  must 
be  considered  as  a  severe,  but  by  no  means  more 
than  a  strict  and  just  course.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  this  strictness,  unrelaxed  in  some  circum- 
stances, may  amount  to  actual  injustice,  as  law 
may  occasionally  be  so  if  thus  construed;  which 
is  in  fact  acknowledged,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
equity  to  relieve  and  control  it  iiv  certain  cases. 
Byng's  case  differs,  however,  materially  from  these 
in  one  important  respect,  that  no  unforeseen,  un- 
provided-for  casualty  occurred  as  in  the  latter. 
On  the  contrary,  certain  specific  acts  and  events 
were  speciDcally  provided  for  by  a  particular  law. 
TheiC  specific  acts  and  events  occurred.  Is  the 
law  not  to  be  carried  into*  force,  because  it  is  then 
thought  to  be  severe  ?  All  the  various  and  dif- 
ferently constituted  tribunals  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  coincided  in  carrying  out  the  sen- 
tence prescribed.***— vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

Mr.  Pitt's  first  administration,  as  Lord 
Campbell  expresses  it,  '^  soon  oramUed  to 


pieces,  and  the  country  was  for  three  months 
without  a  government ;"  but  after  a  good 
deal  of  coquetting  among  the  various  par- 
tics,  a  new  ministry  was  settled  under  th^ 
auspices  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  coalition 
between  bis  old  colleague  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  grand  diffi- 
culty lay  in  the  disposal  of  the  Great  Seal. 
The  Duke  was  anxious  again  to  have  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Ex-Chancellor  ;  but 
the  latter  did  not  feel  inclined  to  accept 
office  with  the  ^'  great  commoner,"  who 
would  have  endeavored  to  retain  all  the 
power  in  his  own  hands.  At  last  Sir  Rob- 
ert Henley,  the  Attorney-General,  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  Great  Seal  as  Lord 
Keeper,  whi^h  title  he  retained  until  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  when  he  was  cre- 
ated Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Hardwicke's 
letters  throw  some  curious  light  upon  the 
intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  candidates 
for  office.  In  reference  to  the  coalition, 
Mr;  Harris  quotes  the  following  character- 
istic morceau  from  one  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's letters  to  his  son : — 

'^Domestic  affiirs  go  on  just  as  they  did ;  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt  jog  on  like  man 
and  wife,  that  is,  seldom  agreeing,  often  quarrel- 
ling; but  by  mutual  interest  upon  the  whole  not 
parting.*' 

The  tranquillity  of  Lord  Hardwicke -s 
country  life  was  for  a  time  interrupted  by 
the  riots  conseauent  upon  the  passing  of 
the  unpopular  Militia  Bill ;  yet  the  rioters 
seem  to  have  respected  the  residence  of  the 
Ex-Chancellor,  though  some  mischief  was 
done  in  the  neighborhood.  The  unexpec- 
ted death  of  Mrs,  Charles  Yorke  of  a  fever 
which  broke  out  in  the  house,  together  with 
the  severe  illness  of  himself  and  Lady  Hard- 
wicke, and  many  members  of  the  family,  all 
occurring  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1789,  were  more  serious  interruptions  of 
the  domestic  happiness  of  this  united  and 
affectionate  family,  which  was  further  bro- 
ken by  the  decease  of  his  lordship^s  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Anson,  in  the  following  year. 
The  chief  part  in  public  duties  taken  by 
Lord  Hardwicke  after  his  resignation  of  the 
Great  Seal  up  to  the  death  of  George  II., 
was  in  the  aebate  on  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Bill,  and  the  trial  of  Dr.  Henesey  for  trea- 
son, and  that  of  Lord  Ferrers  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  steward. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1760,  died  Kioff 
George  II.,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  34th  of  hia  reign.    When  thia  event 
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occurred  Lord  Hardwicke  wasTrith  bis  fam- 
ily at  Wimpole,  and  received  the  following 
notification  of  it  from  the  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol: 

"  Claremont,  Oct.  25.  1750. 
••  Mt  Lord, — ^The  Duke  of  Newcastle  bas  this 
moment  received  the  foilowifig  sad  billet  from 
Kensin^on  : — 

«•  *  The  King  died  this  morning  about  seven 
o*clock. 

«•  •  J.  K.' 
'<  His  Grace  ^begs  yoa  to  come  immediately  to 
town. 

**  I  am  yoar  Lordsbip*8 

'*  Most  obedient  servant, 
«•  U.  Hardwicke.**  "  P.  Bristol.** 

Lord  Campbell  says,  ^^  As  soon  as  Lord 
Hardwicke  heard  of  the  decease  of  George 
1L,  he  hurried  to  Carlton  House,  where 
the  new  sovereign  was  to  hold  his  first  coun- 
cil.*' Now,  so  far  from  displaying  any 
hurry  in  his  movements,  it  was  not  until 
after  he  had  received  a  most  pressing  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  himself,  ou  the 
following  day,  that  Lord  Hardwicke  left 
Wimpole  for  the  metropolis.  The  Duke  b;^- 
gins  this  second  epistle  with  a  complaint  of 
itke  £x-Chancellor'swant  of  consideration  for 
his  ^^  poor  friend  in  distress,"  and  ardently 
beseeches  his  Lordship  to  come  to  town  and 
dine  with  him  the  next  day — the  27th. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was  received  with  marked 
&vor  by  the  voung  king,  and  though  not 
in  office,  he  remained  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  soverei^  as  a  councillor,  and 
was  honored  with  his  Majesty's  confidence 
on  many  important  occasions.     Many  in-  j 
teresting  particulars   connected   with   the  j 
marriage  of  the  king,  and  the  preparations  j 
for  the  coronation  of  their  Majesties,  are 
given ;  but  the  attendance  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke and  his  family  at  tht^  latter  ceremony 
was  prevented  by  the  illness  and  death  of  | 
Lady  Hardwicke  at  Wimpole,  on  the  19th  i 
of  September,  1761,  after  the  noble  pair  | 
had  ^^  lived  together  in  perfect  harmony  42  ' 
years,  4  months,  and  3  days,"  as   Lord 
Hardwicke  records  in  his  diary.     It  does 
indeed  appear  from  all  contemporary  testi- 
mony, that  this  union  had  ever  been  most 
affectionate  and  constant ;  and  the  private 
virtues  and  endowments  of  Lady  Hardwicke 
have  been  mentioned  by  many  |>er8on8  wh  ) 
were  acquainted  with  her.     Lord  Campbell 
well  says  that  Lord  Hardwicke's  *^  marriage  | 
with  the  youns  widow  turned  out  most  au- 
spiciously.    They  continued    to  old  age 
tenderly  attadied  to  each  other.     She  con- 
tributea  not  only  to  hu  happiness  but  to 
kk  gwatnwi^     And   thai   diqpoaet  of 


many  of  the  ridiculous  reports  of  her  stingi- 
ness : — 

*<  We  may  judge  of  the  malicious  turn  given  to 
her  domestic  arranerements,  however  deseivins;  of 
praise,  by  the  charge  against  ber  of  titeaiing  the 
purse  in  which  the  great  seal  was  kept,  to  make 
a  counterpane.  The  truth  is,  that  this  purse, 
highly  decorated  with  the  royal  arms  and  other 
devices,  by  ancient  custom  is  annually  renewed, 
and  is  the  perquisite  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
time  being,  if  be  chooses  to  claim  it  Lady  Hard- 
wicke, availing  herself  of  this  custom,  caused  the 
purse,  with  its  decorations,  to  be  put  as  embroidery 
on  a  large  piece  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  correspond- 
ing to  the  height  of  one  of  the  state  rooms  at  Wim- 
pole. These  purses,  just  twenty  in  number,  com- 
plete the  hangings  of  the  room,  and  the  curtains  of 
a  bed,  singulaily  magnificent.  She  therefore,  in 
reality,  only  prepared  a  characteristic  and  proud 
heir- loom  to  be  handeil  down  to  commemoxate 
the  founder  of  the  family.*' — p.  172. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  in  letters  to  his  sons, 
Lord  Royston  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  de- 
scribes the  occurrencps  connected  with  Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation  of  the  seals  in  1761,  and 
his  subsequent  acceptance  of  the  peerage 
for  himself  and  a  pension  for  his  wife,  an 
event  exciting  much  irritation  among  his 
party.  His  lordship  also  alludes  to  the  ^Mying 
papers"'  having  published  him  for  the  Privy 
Seal ;  and  in  an  extract  from  his  Diary  he 
mentions  that  on  the  16th  Nov.,  1761,  the 
Privy  Seal  was  actually  offered  to  him,  but 
declined,  and  afterwards  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

During  January,  1762,  Lord  Hardwicke 
prepared  the  Royal  speech  and  the  Lords' 
address  for  the  opening  of  parliament.  Tbis 
speech  terminated  the  long  list  of  similar 
orations  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had 
been  more  or  less  engaged  since  the  year 
1733.  Mr.  Harris  institutes  a  comparison 
between  the  speeches  from  the  throne  of 
those  days,  in  which  a  direct  meaning  was 
conveyed  as  to  the  political  measures  to  be 
proposed  by  the  government,  and  the  ^^  in- 
genious and  eloquent  emanations  of  states- 
man-like wisdom  with  which  the  nation  in 
in  our  day  is  enlightened  :"  the  grand  aim 
of  the  latter  appearing  to  be  ^'  to  avoid  all 
meaning,  and  to  conceal  any  object  that 
may  be  intended." 

The  death  of  Lord  Anson,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  son-in-law,  occurred  this  year,  and 
was  severely  felt  by  all  the  family.  In  a 
letter  to  his  eldest  son  his  lordsdiip  says, 
^^  These  fatal  strokes,  so  often  repeated 
firom  year  to  year,  fall  heavy  at  my  time  of 
life ;  but  I  have  learned  to  submit  to 
Providence  as  becomes  me.     It  is  mj  lot 
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During  the  montli  of  August  in  this  year, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord.  Hard- 
wickc  were  invited  to  a  council^  ^^  at  which 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  to  he  de- 
cided, His  Majesty  promising  to  he  guided 
entirely  hy  their  advice,  aud  offering  any 
employment  they  should  choose  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  the  treasury  ex- 
cepted." The  proposal  was  rejected  ;  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  may  now  he  considered  as 
having  finally  retired  from  public  life,  al- 
though he  took  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  in  1762,  and  on  the 
Cider  Bill  in  the  following  year  ;  his  speech 
in  opposition  to  this  bill  being  the  last  he 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Variouii 
overtures  were  afterwards  made  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  resume  his  placid  at  the 
council  board,  even  at  the  head  of  it,  where 
the  king  himself  offered  to  place  him,  but 
all  overtures  were  of  no  avail.  In  the  fol- 
lowing October  he  was  seized  with  an  alarm- 
ing fit  of  illness,  from  which  he  partially 
recovered ;  but  the  end  was  at  hand,  and 
after  alternate  recoveries  and  relapses,  his 
lordship  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1764, 
in  his  74th  year,  having  survived  Lady 
Hardwicke  about  three  years.  The  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Harris  in  reference  to  the  close 
of  his  political  career,  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  termination  of  his  natural  life. 

**  He  had  held  office  under  the  crown  for  an  un- 
interrupted period  of  about  forty-two  years,  from 
his  first  appointment  as  Solicitor-General  m  the 
month  of  March,  1720,  which  be  filled  for  about 
four  years.  More  than  eight  years  he  had  been 
Attorney- General ,  for  three  years  and  a  half  he 
was  Chief  Justice  of  England;  for  nearly  twenty 
years  l^rd  High  Chancellor;  and  during  the  last 
six  years  he  had  assioled  at  council  deliberations, 
though  without  any  particular  place  in  the  cabi- 
net. He  served  three  successive  sovereigns ;  and 
bis  influence,  both  irr  the  mmistry  ana  in  the 
House  or  Lords,  those  who  at  once  regretted  and 
endeavored  to  undeitate  ii  acknowledge  to  have 
been  almost  paramount  He  relinquished  office  at 
last,  not  only  voluntarily,  but  agamst  the  wishes 
both  of  his  king  and  his  colleagues ;  and  in  the 
•  face  of  renewed  offers  for  his  return  to  power,  he 
continued  to  prefer  an  honorable  and  peaceful 
retirement,  as  more  suitable  at  once  to  his  years  and 
his  condition.  £very  ambitious  hope  must  Tons: 
ago  have  been  gratified  to  the  utmost ;.  and  the 
highest  aspirations  of  his  most  ardent  dreams  of 
youth  must,  ere  this,  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
reality  of  their  fulfilment*' — p.  296 

Just  before  Lord  Hardwicke  experienced 
the  first  attack  of  the  illness  which  ultimate- 
ly carried  him  off,  ho  wrote  to  his  son.  Lord 
Royston,  the  letter,  which  Lord  Campbell 
comments  upon  as  commencing  '^My  dearl 


Lord,"  and  adduces  as  confirming  the  charge 
that  Lord  Hardwicke  "  preposterously 
piqued  himself  upon  his  nobility."  Now  it 
happens  that  this  very  letter  is  among  the 
Hardwicke  MSS.  at  Wimpole,  and  com- 
mences "  Dear  Royston."  Mr.  Harris  gives 
the  whole  letter,  a  portion  only  being  printed 
in  Lord  Campbell's  life.  In  writing  to  his 
children.  Lord  Hardwicke  almost  invariably 
addressed  them  in  the  most  familiar  and 
affectionate  style. 

The  charge  of  avarice  rests  upon  as  slen- 
der a  foundation ;  and  numerous  letters 
from  persons  on  whom  he  had  conferred  ob- 
ligations, pecuniary  and  otherwise,  remain 
to  disprove  the  assertions  of  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  poor  relations 
and  early  friends  were  equally  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  the  successful  Chancellor. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  no  mean  authority,  tes- 
tifies to  his  being  ^^  a  cheerful,  instructive 
companion,  humane  in  his  nature,  decent 
in  his  manners,  unstained  by  any  vioe 
(avarice  excepted)  ;"  yet  states  that  though 
this  was  his  ruling  passion,  '^  he  was  never 
in  the  least  suspected  of  any  kind  of  cor- 
ruption." 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  concluding  chapter, 
satisfactorily  combats  the  various  charges 
brought  against  Lord  Hardwicke ;  and  by 
thus  placing  in  juxta-position  the  mo.st  se- 
rious of  these  charges,  shows  how  completely 
they  neutralize  each  other*  • 

**  Not  a  few  of  the  accusations^agauist.him  are 
60  perfectly  contradictory,  that  should  they  ever 
come  into  each  other's  company,  they  must  at  once 
proceed  to  annihilate  each  other.  Thus  the  de- 
tractions of  him,  if  so  placed  together,  amount  to 
the  following  incoherent  statement.  He  entirely 
abandoned  his  poor  relations, — but  overwhelmed 
them  with  patronage.  His  son,  Charles,  he  cruel- 
ly refused  to  aid  in  his  efforts  in  his  profession, — 
but  unfairly  pushed  him  forward  and  heaped  pre- 
ferment upon  him.  Dr.  Birch  be  altoeetber  ne- 
glected,— but  bestowed  livings  upon  nim  to  a 
shameful  extent.  In  the  cabmet  he  had  no  influ- 
ence,— but  usurped  all  authority  in  it  In  the 
senate  he  had  no  weight, — but  by  his  great  autho- 
rity rendered  it  quite  subservient  to  him.  All  his 
early  friends  he  deserted  and  turned  his  back  upon, 
— but  filled  the  state  offices  with  them  as  his 
creatures.  He  grasped  all  the  power  in  the  state, 
— but  di  d  broken-hearted  because  he  failed  in  his 
ambitious  hopes  !" — p.  535. 

Such  and  so  contradictory  are  the  prio- 
cipal  charges  brought  against  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  our  country ;  but  none  of 
his  enemies  have  ventured  to  charge  him 
with  being  open  to  bribery  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  from  this  they  have  all 
refrained. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  violence  of  a  poli- 
tical eruption  in  Paris,  such  s  catastrophe 
can  no  longer  wear  the  aspect  of  any  pro- 
digious or  astounding  convulsion.  The 
world  has  now  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  observing  the  phenomenon  ;  and  instead 
of  being  scared  at  the  portentous  appari- 
tion,  it  mote  sensibly  estimates  its  influ- 
ence, and  calculates  the  periodic  time  of  its 
recurrence.  But  when  the  sober  and  philo- 
sophical minds  of  Germany  resolve  upon 
organic  changes,  it  is  time  to  look  seriously 
forward  into  the  character  of  events,  whi<^ 
may  do  more  to  transform  the  face  and  af- 
fect the  destinies  of  Europe,  than  a  succes- 
sion of  half  a  dozen  dynasties  or  govern- 
ments within  as  many  months  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  project  unhesitat- 
ingly, and  now  definitely  proclaimed,  is 
that  of  constructing,  or,  as  it  is  more  fond- 
ly expressed,  of  re-constructing  a  Germanic 
Empire^  by  fusing  the  thirty-eight  sove- 
reign states  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Adriatic,  the  Nicmcn  and  the  Moselle,  in- 
to one  powerful  hereditary  monarchy, 
which,  by  its  liberal  institutions  and  its 
eompact  indissoluble  strength,  shall  give  to 
forty  millions  t)f  free  German  people  their 
due  place  in  the  republic  of  Europe. 

There  are  two  movements  in  the  Germa- 
nic system  which  should  be  separately  ob- 
served. Besides  the  perturbations  produc- 
ed by  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  gravi- 
tation of  all  the  states  towards  some  new 
centre  of  unity,  each  state  has  a  particular 
and  unusual  motion  upon  its  own  axis. 
With  more  or  less  wisdom  or  sobriety,  the 
several  states  of  Germany  have  demanded 
constitutional  reforms ;  and  the  agitation 
attending  these  popular  manifestations  has 
proceeded  simultaneously  with  that  general 
ferment  to  which  we  more  especially  refer. 
Such  agitation  has  no  doubt  been  promoted 
by  the  impulse  which  the  Parisian  revolu- 
Uqu  has  given  to  all  projects  of  popular 
will ;  but  the  reforms  alluded  to  have  sup- 
plied subjects  of  petition  and  argument 
ever  since  the  great  settlement  of  1815  ; 
and  a  conspicuous  example  was  last  year 
given  by  Prussia  of  the  course  which  events 
might  probably  have  taken  if  unaffected  by 
any  extrinsic  influence.  These  particular 
movements,  however,  are  not  those  on 
which  we  shall  offer  remarks,  though  it  was 


necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish their  incidents  from  those  of  the 
general  movement  Which  we  are  about  to 
consider,  and  because  the  conduct  which 
characteriies  the  one  must  needs  operate 
with  very  great  influence  upon  the  success 
of  the  other.  If  the  provincial  states  are 
severally  disorganiied,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  supreme  and  central  power, 
which  is  to  be  constituted  by  their  joint 
wisdom,  can  make  any  near  approach  to 
the  stipulated  efficiency. 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  long  felt  and  ex- 
pressed, at  the  loss  experienced  by  the  Ger- 
man '*  nation^'  from  what  has  been  repre- 
sented as  its  virtual  dismemberment.     The 
Confederation  'of  1815   did   not   make   a 
"Germany."  Diversities  dictated  by  a  con- 
gress and  perpetuated  for  the  sake  of  dy- 
nastic interests,  supplanted  the  nationality 
conferred  by  identity  of  blood,  institutions, 
and  language.     Prus«iians,  Wir  tern  burgers, 
and  Hanoverians,  divided  and   dissipated 
that  national  strength  and  dignity  which 
should  have  been  infused  into  a  German 
whole ;  and  thus  a  people  entitled  to    no 
second-rate  influence  in  the  transactions  of 
Europe,  were  frittered  away  into  a  group 
of  insignificant  states,  combined  indeed  by 
a  pact  recognizing  a  traditional  unity,  but 
left  utterly  mutilated  and  incapable  as  re- 
garded any  effective  exertion  or  their  common 
power.     Such,  we  believe,  to  be  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  those  sentiments  which,  con- 
veyed in  language  more  or  less  vehement 
or  vague,  have  been  recently  impelling  the 
German  States  to  some  ideal  centre  ;   and 
it  is  to  the  exposition  of  this  passion   of 
"  nationality,"  as  well  as'  to  the  discussion 
of  some  of  its  practical  developments    on 
the  Scandinavian  and  Sclavonic  frontiers 
of    the   Confederation,  that  several    trea- 
tises   are    at   present    specially    devoted. 
Some,  too,  are  occupied  with  the  probable 
destinies  of  the  individual  states  under  the 
revolutions  which  were  foreseen  ;   and  one 
in    particular,    "  Austria's    Future,"    the 
work  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
German    parliament,    which    was    written 
some  time  back,  does  really  suggest  the  pro- 
digious catastrophes  of  which  Vienna   has 
been  the  scene  in  a  singular  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy indeed. 

In  the  observations  which  follow,   none 
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bnt  brief  or  iooidental  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  local  revolutionB  of  the  par- 
ticular Germanic  states  to  which  public  no- 
tice has  been  recently  attracted.     Our  at- 
tention will  be  confined  to  the  character 
and  prospects  of  that  gigantesque  move- 
ment which  is  to  reduce  Austria  and  Prusr 
sia  to  the  provincial  level  of  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts,  and  to  create  a  new  and  col- 
lossal   nation  in    the  centre    of    Europe. 
Most  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  Ger- 
manic Empire  of  history  was  dissolved  in 
the  year  1806;  that  this  dissolution  was 
precipitated    by    a    Confederation  of  the 
Mhine,  which  had  been  formed  in  its  bo- 
som ;  and  that  finally  at  the  territorial  ar- 
rangement of  Europe,  which   closed   the 
war,  that  Germanic  Confederation^  which  a 
few  weeks  ago,  might  be  said  to  be  still  ex- 
isting, was  substituted  for  the  ancient  con- 
figuration of  this  power  in  the  European 
commonwealth.     It   is  by  considering  the 
position  of  the  German  nation  as  organised 
under  these  successive  constitutions,  that 
we  must  seek  for  a  just  comprehension  of 
the   designs  now  proposed.      This  is  the 
very  path   traced   out   by  the    projectors 
themselves.      The  embryo  revolution '  has 
been   conceived  almost  wholly  in  the  re- 
searches and  deductions  of  historical  pro- 
fessors, and  nourished  by  the  serious  dis- 
quisitions of  learned  journalists  ;  and  it  is 
trusted  that  in  the  features  of  the  new  crea- 
tion  the  genuine   characteristics   of   past 
grandeur    may    be   faithfully  reproduced. 
The  work  is  termed  a  restoration,  not  a 
design.     If,  therefore,  we  conduct  our  read- 
ers through  some  unfrequented   paths  of 
history,  we  do  but  take  the  route  to  which 
circumstances  confine  us      Our  object  will 
be  to  ascertain  the  character  in  which,  un- 
der its  various  internal  arrangements,  the 
German  nation  has  actually  heretofore  en- 
tered into  the  system  of  Europe.     What 
we  wish  to  represent  is  the  old  Germanic 
Empire,  considered  in  its  external  relations. 
This  is  not  the  easiest,  nor,  perhaps,  the 
most  attractive  kind  of  history,  but  it  is 
that  which  alone  can  furnish  any  serviceable 
materials  for  the  present  occasion.      Our 
task  will  be  to  discover  the  capacities  im- 
plied in  the  time-honored  title  of  Empire  ; 
and  the  powers,  for  external  action,  of  the 
political  society  so  designated  ;  to  ascertain 
the  part  taken  in  the  political  combinations 
of  Europe  by  the  ^*  Empire"  of  the  middle 
aces,  of  Charles  V.,  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, of  Joseph  II.,  or  Francis  II.,  and  to 
iacfine  the  power  possessed  by  an  Emperor 


of  Germany,  as  distinguishable  from  that 
attached  to  his  hereditary  patrimony.  An- 
other inquiry,  too,  with  a  direct  bearing 
upon  mighty  points  now  at  issue,  may  be 
applied  to  the  operation  of  the  elective 
principle  in  the  imperial  constitution,  in  so 
far  as  it  secured  to  the  nation  a  wider 
choice  of  efficient  leaders,  eras  it  ofifered  to 
various  candidates  an  object  of  fair  and  le- 
gitimate ambition.  It  is  only  by  the  ex- 
amination of  such  propositions  as  these  that 
the  character  of  tno  great  German  move- 
ment can  be  rightly  comprehended,  or  any 
materials  collected  for  conjecturing  its  re- 
sults. That  the  aspect  of  our  disquisition 
will  be  somewhat  uninviting  we  can  but  too 
readily  anticipate,  but  such  matter  may  be 
made  perspicuous,  if  not  entertaining ;  and 
we  must  once  more  remind  the  reader  that 
in  these  dry  and  antiquated  details  is  con- 
tained the  clue  to  that  knowledge  which 
renders  the  revolutions  of  a  continent  intel- 
ligible. 

A  few  words  will  convey  the  original  im- 
port of  the  imperial  title,  as  it  finally  de- 
scended to  the  Germanic  kingdom.     At  the 
dismemberment  of  the  dominions  of  Charle- 
magne, the  titular  supremacy  was  reserved 
for  that  division  of  the  three  which  includ- 
ed  the  ancient    seat    of  Roman  empire. 
To  the  west  lay  France,  with  limits  not 
differing  widely  from  those  of  the  present 
Republic  ;  to  the  oast,  Germany  ;  and,  be- 
tween the  two,  a  strip  of  provinces,  descend- 
ing from  the  North  Sea,  and  terminating 
in  the  Italian  Peninsula,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  the  Upper  and  Lower  Empires 
came  in  contact.     The  eastern  and  western 
divisions  preserved  their  integrity  under  the 
denominations  of  Germany  and   France; 
but  the  central,  or  imperial,  portion  was 
speedily  dismembered,  and  the  disputes  for 
the  possession  of  its  provinces  supply  most 
of  those  complications  by  which  the  terri- 
torial history  of  this  period  is  characterized. 
After  the  brief  reunion  of  the  old  inherit- 
ance under  Charles  Ic  Gros,  the  same  dig- 
nity was  still  attached,  on  the  second  par- 
tition, to  the  soil  of  Italy,  though  not  with- 
out occasional  pretensions  on  the  part  of 
the  Germanic  kings.     After  the  death  of 
Berenger,  king  of  Italy  and  "  Emperor," 
in  229,  the  imperial  title  may  be  said  to 
have  fallen  into  abeyance,  as  there  was  no 
coronation  of  an  emperor  in  the  west  for 
some  forty  years,  and  the  three  realms  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  severally 
contented  with  the  denomination  of  king- 
doms.    At  length  Otho  the  Great  conquer- 
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ed  his  neighbor,  the  king  of  Italy,  and, 
after  assamiog  hi^  <srown,  and  tbos  uniting 
the  two  kingdoms,  revived  the  imperitd 
title  in  962. 

The  sovereign  of  Germany  was  now  an 
Emperor,  and  his  territories  constituted  an 
**  Empire," — a  title  which,  thus  conveyed, 
they  preserved  up  to- the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  Of  course,  this  em- 
pire could  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
original  empire  of  the  west,  with  prop6r- 
tions  somewhat  curtailed.  Either  in  power 
or  pretensions,  Germany  now  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  Charlemagne.  France  had 
been  finally  severed ;  but  the  triple  king- 
dom now  presumed  to  be  united  under  the 
imperial  sceptre  was  still  completed  by 
Aries-  and  the  tradition  was  long  perpetu- 
ated In  the  titles  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
olectois  who  held  respectively  the  archchan- 
oellorships  of  Aries,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
It  wouM  be  very  difficult  to  trace  the  fron- 
tiers of  a  dominion  in  so  great  a  degree 
imaginary.  The  pretensions  of  the  inherit- 
ance, of  course,  extended  to  universal  rule ; 
and  evAry  province  of  the  continent  might 
be  considered  either  as  a  detached  fief,  or 
as  territory  not  yet  reclaimed.  Indeed, 
in  those  days  all  empires  were  formed  upon 
the  Roman  model.  The  one  idea  of  real 
sovereignty  was  that  of  universal  dominion, 
a  conception  which  was  not  only  exempli- 
fied in  the  two  empires  of  the  cast  and 
west,  but  was  reproduced  even  by  those 
oriental  hordes  who  started  from  the  black 
tents  of  a  wandering  tribe  upon  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  In  this  way  the  Ger- 
man people  acquired  for  their  country  and 
their  chief  the  denominations  which  survived 
with  such  celebrity  till  recent  times.  In 
reality,  Germany  was  but  a  great  kingdom, 
constituted  very  similarly  to  other  king- 
doms, but  enriched  with  a  traditional  title 
which  might  just  as  possibly  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  France. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  the  Ger- 
manic territories  is  a  point  of  history  to 
which  unusual  interest  would  naturally  be 
attached,  from  the  war  which  at  this  mo- 
ment is  raging  in  Lombardy,  and  which 
originated  in  what  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
ceived as  this  very  question.  It  was  not, 
however,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  explain,  in  any  inheritance  of  the 
ancient  imperial  pretensions  that  the  claims 
of  the  Austrian  House  to  its  Italian  domi- 
nions took  their  rise  ;  though,  as  simple 
matter  of  history,  it  may  undoubtedlv  be 
asserted,  that  the  privilege  now  claimed  for 


the  Italian  soil  of  being  purged  from  the 
pollution  of  every  German  footstep,  im- 
plies such  a  position  of  the  country  with 
relation  to  its  neighbors,  as  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  enjoyed  during  these  last 
thousand  years.     But  as  regards  the  origi- 
nal connexion  of  Italy  with  ^'  the  Empire,'^ 
there  are  few  questions  in  German  history 
which   have  given  rise  to  such  desperate 
contests,  nor  was  the  actual  authority  of 
the    Henries    and    the    Fredericks    more 
fiercely  disputed  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
by  the  intrepid  Italians,  than  its  theoreti- 
cal character  and  significance  by  the  his- 
torians and  jurists  of  the  Empire.     The 
whole  truth  of  the  matter  was  this.     If  the 
imperial  title,  as  could  hardly  be  denied, 
was  derived  from  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
it  was  almost  a  necessary  inference  that  the 
old  imperial   prerogatives  had   descended 
with  it.    On  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  of  an 
unbroken  succession  of  Caesars,  it  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Germany  was  but 
a  province  recovered  for  the  ancient  crown, 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  Fredericks  and 
the  Ferdinands  were  those  of  a  Valentiniaa 
or    Honorius — a  conclusion  anything  bat 
agreeable  to  the  free  States  of  Germany. 
It    was    argued,    accordingly,    that   Italy 
was  no  true  part  of  the  Germanic  Empire, 
— that   it   was  a  regnum  proprium  of.  the 
emperors,   either  peculiarly  appertaining, 
at  first,  to  the  issue  of  Charlemagne,  or, 
though  subsequently  reconquered  by  Otho, 
yet  never  incorporated  with  his  Gernianio 
dominions.    Yet.  even  if  it  were  established 
that  the  imperial  title  was  not  conferred  by 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  but  had  remained  the 
inherent  property  of  Germany    from    the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  the  case  would  not  be 
greatly  altered,  for  the  title,  whencesoever 
derived,  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  the 
Roman  chiefs  of  the  Western  world,  and 
therefore  might  be  taken  to  carry  with  it 
the  attributes  in  question.     These  presump- 
tions were  not  unnaturally   cherished  by 
those  interested  in  preserving  them.      As 
far  as  actual  power  or  privileges  were  con- 
cerned, the  emperors  were  left  to  struggle 
it  Italy  for  them  as  best  they  could,  but 
everything  went  to  perpetuate  the  tradi- 
tions  of  continuous  sovereignty.     Greeks 
and  Franks  resembled  each  other  in  affec- 
ting to  be  the  representatives  of  that  peo- 
ple which  had  once  held  the  dominion  of 
the  world.     As  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  the 
Comneni  styled  themselves  **  Romans  ''  so 
the  inheritance  of  the  Germanic  kincrs  be- 
came  the    "Holy  Roman  Empire,^'   the 
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emperor  designate  became  ^^  king  of  the 
Romans,"  the  laws  of  Jostinian  were  sup- 
posed to  be  obligatory  on  the  Franks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  relations  between  the  German 
people  and  their  elected  sovereign  were  con- 
ceived to  be  defined  by  those  of  Constantinc 
and  his  subjects,  and  at  last  the  descend- 
ants of  a  Styrian  chieftain  were  accepted 
throughout  Europe  as  the  hereditary  pos- 
sessors of  the  undoubted  throne  of  the 
Csesars.  These  doctrines,  it  is  true,^  were 
not  left  unopposed,  especially  after  the  re- 
ligious divisions  of  the  empire  had  imparted 
unusual  significance  to  the  controversy 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  attempts  of  Ferdinand  111 
to  conibine  the  forces  of  the  empire  against 
the  intrusive  armies  of  the  French  and 
Swedes,  were  entirely  frustrated  by  a  book 
written  on  this  subject  by  Chemnitz  the 
historian,  who,  with  more  violence  than 
accuracy,  not  only  refuted  the  connexion  of 
the  Germans  with  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
declared  that  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
former  realm,  was  vested,  not  in  the  emper- 
or, but  wholly  in  the  states.  And,  even  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  very  learned, 
though  not  quite  impartial  writer  upon  the 
public  law  and  constitutional  history  of  the 
empire,  is  at  the  trouble  to  explain  parti- 
cularly that  the  denomination  of  Empire 
was,  in  fact,  originally  applicable  only  by 
courtesy  to  the  Germanic  territories, — that 
Otho  was  *'  Emperor"  only  in  respect  of 
his  separate  and  peculiar  sovereignty  of 
Italy,  and  that  the  transfer  of  the  imperial 
title  to  the  Germanic  court  could  only  be 
justified  by  some  such  compliment  as  that 
which  conceded  royal  styles  to  the  electo- 
rates of  Bradcnburg  or  Hanover,  after  the 
respective  electors  had  become  actual  kings 
in  some  other  portion  of  their  dominions. 

In  this  way  and  in  such  sense  did  Ger- 
many become  ''  the  Empire"  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Excepting  in  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain pretensions  conveyed  by  the  title, 
neither  its  institutions  nor  position  differed 
at  first  very  materially  from  those  of  its 
neighbors;  but  in  course  of  time  two  re- 
markable developments  of  its  constitution 
gave  it  a  character  altogether  significant  and 
singular.  Many  kingdoms  were  originally 
little  more  than  a  group  of  fiefs  or  counties ; 
but  whereas  in  every  other  case  the  tenden- 
cy of  events  was  to  the  absorption  of  all 
these  dependencies  in  the  central  power, 
and  to  the  consolidation  of  a  compact  and 
indivisible  inheritance ;  in  Germany  these 
constituent  duchies  severally  succeeded  to 


perfect  individuality  and  independence. 
Again,  whereas  in  almost  every  other  state 
the  original  elective  principle  of  the  mon- 
archy was  gradually  forgotten,  in  Germany 
it  came  more  and  more  explicitly  to  be 
recognized,  and  survived  in  something  be- 
yond nominal  force  to  the  last  days  of  the 
empire.  It  does  not  enter  into  our  purpose 
to  trace  the  successive  stages  through  which 
the  states  of  Germany  rose  to  what  were  dis- 
tinct sovereignties,  possessing  a  virtual  and 
almost  an  acknowledged  independence.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  by  the  operation 
of  these  unusual  changes  the  territorial 
aspect  of  the  empire  was  entirely  altered, 
and  instead  of  a  single  kingdom,  it  became 
what  was  in  fact  a  confederacy*  of  indepen- 
dent states  presided  over  by  a  supreme  visi- 
ble head  of  their  own  choice,  and  yielding 
an  uncertain  submission  to  certain  general 
rules  of  government,  but  enjoying  at  the 
same  time  such  freedom  of  independent 
action  as  is  quite  incompatible  with  any 
modern  theory  of  such  political  associations. 
The  duchies  had  originally  been  nothing 
more  than  large  estates  or  lordships  of  the 
kingdom,  conferred  by  the  Emperor  on 
certain  nobles  for  life.  As  early  as  the 
eleventh  century  they  had  become  lieredita- 
ry  ;  at  least,  they  ever  afterwards  remained 
in  the  families  which  at  that  period  pos- 
sessed them.  Gradually  their  emancipa- 
tion from  the  control  of  the  imperial  crown 
became  almost  complete,  and  their  heredi- 
tary lords,  under  the  subordinate  titles  of 
dukes  or  princes,  exercised  all  those  privi- 
leges presumed  to  be  the  distinctions  of 
sovereignty.  Each  considerable  state,  in 
fact,  formed  a  little  "empire"  of  itself, 
with  its  own  diet,  its  own  constituent  states, 
and  its  own  head,  who  enjoyed  in  his  par- 
ticular d#minions  an  authority  far  more 
extensive  and  less  questionable  than  that 
possessed  by  the  emperor  over  all.  In  this 
way  was  formed  what  may  be  termed  a 
confederacy  without  a  pact.  It  was  not, 
in  its  origin,  any  league  or  combination  of 
states  for  a  common  purpose  of  defence  or 
aggrandizement,  and  therefore  it  possessed 
no  definite  articles  of  union  to  regulate  the 
common  action  of  the  combined  parties* 
In  theory  it  was  still  an  indivisible  empire, 

♦  It  is  hardlv  neceigary»  perhapt,  to  remark  that 
we  are  compelled  to  use  the  term  "  confcderacjr, 
as  well  as  some  others,  in  a  sense  too  vague  for  iff 
exact  political  import.  Strictly  speaking,  Germany 
was  never  a  confederacy  before  18 15,  though  the 
aggregate  of  its  states  is  described  by  this  title  even 
in  the  writings  of  careful  and  accurate  historians. 
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the  forces  of  which  were  at  the  command 
and  dispcsal  of  the  emperor,  subject  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects.  But, 
practically,  it  was  a  huge  kingdom  resolved 
into  distinct  states  by  the  isolation  and 
aggrandizement  of  its  members,  retaining 
indeed  certain  traditional  ideas  of  unity, 
and  regulating  by  common  consent  some 
ODnditions  of  internal  intercourse,  but  no 
longer  subsisting  in  full  strength  as  an  ef- 
fective whole.  The  privileges  of  the  states 
had  superseded  the  powers  of  the  sovereign. 
The  singularity  of  the  circumstances  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  the  ordinary  process  of 
constitutional  development  had  been  in  this 
case  reversed.  What  was  generally  an 
earlier  form  of  government  had  supervened 
upon  what  was  generally  a  later  form  ;  just 
as  if  in  the  case  of  Russia  the  pnnoes  of 
Twer  Vladimir  and  Moscow,  or  the  free 
cities  of  Novogorod  and  Pskof  had  risen 
into  independence  upon  the  weakness  of 
the  czars.  The  change,  too,  had  taken 
place  insensibly,  and  without  any  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  form,  so  that  the  action 
of  several  confederated  states  had  to  be 
regulated  and  determined  by  laws  devised 
for  a  single  kingdom  ;  insomuch  as  the 
confederacy  or  union,  such  as  it  was,  was 
the  result  not  of  any  deliberate  stipulations 
of  the  parties  concerned,  but  of  certain 
traditions  inherited  from  a  past  consti- 
tution. 

The  development  of  the  elective  princi^ 
pie  in  this  imperial  monarchy  was  equally 
singular.  Originally,  as  is  well  known, 
most  European  monarchies  were  elective 
within  certain  accepted  limits,*  which  limits 
were  gradually  narrowed,  until  the  descent 
of  the   crown  became  strictly  hereditary. 

*  Thete  limits  virtually  existed  even  .in  the  case 
of  Poland,  the  government  of  which  is  quoted  as  so 
complete  an  illustration  of  an  elective  monarchy. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  kingdom,  down  to  the 

?Bar  1370,  the  crown  continued  in  the  familv  of 
iaat,  and  even  Louis  of  Hungary,  who  was  then 
elected,  was  a  Piast  hy  his  mother's  side.  After 
him  came  the  Jagellos,  who  reigned  with  tolerable 
renown,  and  in  stead)[  succession,  for  186  years. 
When  this  line  failed,  in  1 572,  the  Poles  certainly 
gave  one  very  striking  example  of  free  suffrage  in 
electing  Henry  of  VaTois;  but  after  his  summary 
dismissal,  they  married  the  new  object  of  their 
choice  to  a  sister  of  the  last  Jaeello,  and  finally  in 
1587,  reverted  to  the  same  stock  in  the  dynasty  of 
the  Vasas,  who  were  descended  from  another  sis- 
tar,  and  in  whose  hands  the  crown  remained  till 
1668.  Then  came  the  extempore  election  of  Mi- 
chael and  of  John  Sobieski,  which  was  but  natural ; 
after  which,  but  for  the  interference  of  other  pow- 
ers, the  CI  own  would  probably  have  become  here- 
ditary in  the  House  of^  Saxony,  which  supplied  the 
two  Fredericks,  and  to  which  Hoase,  at  much  later 


In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mon- 
archy, at   first  not  very  clearly   elective, 
became  at  an  early  period  almost  confess- 
edly hereditary,  was  next  declared  to  be 
be  elective  beyond  dispute,  and  finally  de- 
volved to  certain  sreat  houses  in  succession 
for  various  periods.     An  additional  sin^- 
larity  was  attached  to  the  practice,  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  national  suffrages  by  seven 
or  more  great   dignitaries   of  the  empire, 
though  this  is  an  incident  which  is  beyond 
the   scope   of  our  remarks.      The   actual 
transmission  of  the  crown,  however,  is  a 
point  which  it  is  very  important  to  observe. 
It  remained  through  five  descents  in  tbe 
House  of  Saxony ;  through  four  more,  con- 
tinaously,  in  the  House  of  Franconia ;  nor 
did  it  quit  either  of  these  families,  except 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  male 
line.     After  reverting  to  a  duke  of  Saxony 
for  a  few  years,  it  passed  to  the  House  of 
Hohenstauffen,  in  ||which  it  continued,  less 
peaceably,  through  four  descents,  with  the 
interruptions  of  Philip  and  Otho  IV.  du- 
ring the  long  minority  of  Frederick  II.     A 
period  termed  an  interregnum  now  ensued, 
though  as  the   Imperial  throne   was   only 
actually  vacant  during  a  few  months  of  the 
twenty  years  so  designated,  the  expression 
would  almost    seem   to   imply  that  such 
license  as  determined  the  elections  of  Wil- 
liam   and   Richard,  was    hardly   thought 
consistent  with  the  true  constitution  of  the 
empire.     Stability  was  again  restored  by 
the   promotion   to    the    imperial    dignity 
of  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,   the    founder   of 
the  present  Austrian  House,  in  1273,    an 
election  peculiarly  remarkable,  as  illustra- 
ting the  advantages  inherent  in  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  when  honestly  carried 
out.     Rodoirs  claims  were  almost  wholly 
personal,  and  thus  the  free  choice  of  the 
electors,    judiciously     exercised,    enabled 
them  to  place  on  the  throne  that  candidate 
whose  position  and  abilities  were  best  cal- 
culated for  the  work  in  hsnd.     The  period 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  intervening  be- 
tween the  death  of  Rodolf  and  the  final 
hereditary  succession  of  his  descendants, 
shows  the  elective  principle  in  full  and  le- 
gitimate operation.     Notwithstanding  the 
benefits  rendered  to  the  empire  by  Rodolf, 
his  son  could  only  obtain  the  succession 
after  the  short  reign  of  Adolphus  of  Nas- 

times,  the  Poles  have  often  reverted  when  there 
has  been  any  question  of  restoring  them  under  a 
monarchy.  Their  famous  p<uta  couvetUa  were  little 
more  than  the  "  capitulations"  of  the  German  em- 
perors. 
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sau  had  been  interposed,  and  the  crown 
then  oscillated  between  the  two  great  houses 
of  the  period,  Lnzembargh  and  Bavaria. 
At  length,  however,  in  1438,  it  retamed  to 
the  House  of  Austria,  in  the  posterity  of 
wfaieh,  aggrandiied  bj  alliances  and  in- 
heritances, as  we  shall  presently  describe 
it,  it  remained,  with  a  single  brief  inter- 
ruption at  the  extinction  of  the  male  lino, 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  succession 
was  never  declared  hereditary,  nor  were  the 
ceremonies  of  election  ever  omitted,  or  even 
utterly  reduced  to  a  mockery.  The  ambi- 
tious aspirations  of  Francis  I.  and  our 
Henry  VIII.  might  be  warranted  by  the 
yet  unstable  seat  of  the  Hapsburg  dynastv ; 
nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  great  reason  for 
considering  a  dignity  open  to  general  com- 
petition, because  Louis  XIV.  conceived 
himself  to  deserve  it.  But  apart  from 
these  vaultings  of  royal  ambition,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  House  of  Austria  ran  repeated 
risks  of  losing  its  monopoly  from  more  seri- 
ous opposition.*  At  the  first  election  after 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  great  efforts  were 
made  by  France  and  Sweden  to  supplant 
the  Hapsburg  House  by  some  branch  of 
that  of  Bavaria ;  and  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  up  to  the  very  days  of  Charles  VI., 
each  election  was  conceived  to  afford  both 
occasion  and   opportunity  for  some  little 

golitical  manoeuvring.  The  experiment, 
owever,  of  Charles  Vll.  showed  that  the 
Bavarian  House  could  make  no  head  in  the 
empire  against  the  power  of  Austria,  and 
Francis  of  Lorraine  accordingly  received, 
with  the  dowry  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  Impe- 
rial crown  for  himself  and  his  descendants, 
though,  it  is  plain  enough  from  the  exer- 
tions made  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  from 
the  anxiety  of  the  Austrian  family  to  se- 
cure the  recognition  of  the  electoral  vote  of 
Bohemia,  that  some  misgivings  were  enter- 
tained respecting  future  decisions  of  the 
college. 

The  limits  of  the  country  wo  are  now 

*  The  olnect  of  the  diaseDtients  was  at  one  time 
put  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished  by  the 
moolinj?  of  a  singular  question.  Although  the  elec- 
toral college  enjoyed  the  undisputed  right  of  electing 
an  emperor,  yet  they  could  show  no  similar  warrant 
for  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans.  Objections, 
therefore,  were  taken  to  two  points,  1st,  to  the  elec- 
tion generally  of  a  king  of  the  Romans  in  the  life- 
time of  the  emperor,  unless  under  circumstances  of 
urgent  necessiry ;  and,  2dly,  to  the  limitation  of  the 
soffirage,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Both  objections  were  directed  against  the 
hereditary  monopoly  of  Austria,  and  though  onsuc- 
ceasful,  wtre  rather  evaded  than  ovenuled. 


considering  are  difficult  of  definition,  owing 
to  its  double  character  as  the  territory  of 
the  Germanic  tribes  and  the  empire  of  the 
Roman  Caesars.     Theoretically,  there  wore 
no  bounds  to  its  extent ;  practically,  it  soon 
assumed  the  form  of  an  ordinary  though 
spacious  kingdom.      There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  empire  was  originally 
based  upon  some  idea  of  German  nation- 
ality ;  for  although  certain  Sclavonic  coun- 
tries claimed  to  be  considered  as  integral 
portions,  yet  these  claims  were  only  admit- 
ted, as  we  shall  presently  observe,  under 
reservations  and  protests.     As  France  and 
Germany  had  at  one  time  been  united  un- 
der the  Imperial  crown,  there  was  nothing 
very  surprising  in  the  fact  that  certain  pro- 
vinces on  the  frontiers  of  these  two  king- 
doms should  be  attached  sometimes  to  one 
and  sometimes  to  the  other  of  them  ;  and 
when  districts  of  Lorraine  or  Burgundy 
were  either  lost  or  gained  by  any  particular 
emperor,  it  was  merely  considered  as  a  re- 
covery or  detachment  of  so  much  of  the 
original  Imperial  territory.     As  far  as  we 
are  aware,  there  was  no  instance  of  annex- 
ation, either  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  to 
the  Germanic  Empire,  of  (any  territories 
conceived  to  have  been  originally  iodopen- 
dent  of  it ;  though  the  proposal  of  Henry 
VI.  to  incorporate  with  the  empire,  upon 
certain  conditions,  the  Sicilian  inheritanoe 
of  his  queen,  shows  that  such  aggrandise- 
ment was  considered  practicable.     The  di- 
minution of  the  Imperial  territory  occurred 
chiefly  on  the  western  border,  either  by  the 
transfer  of  certain  portions  to  France,  as 
in  the  case  of  Provence,   Dauphine,   and 
Franche  Comte,  or  by  the  successful  asser- 
tion of  independence,  as  in  the   case  of 
Switzerland.   To  the  south  lay  Italy,  which, 
though  it  gave  its  title  to  the  empire,  was 
never  considered  a  constituent  portion  of  it. 
Represented   sometimes  as  a  patrimonial 
possession  of  the  emperors,  sometimes  as  a 
conquered  and  subject  country,  and  never 
assimilated  or  reconciled  to  the  Germanic 
States,  it  sent  no  representatives  to  the 
Diet,  nor  did  any  Italian  prince  or  duke,  as 
such,  ever  enjoy  a  scat  in  that  assembly. 
To  the  east  and  north,  the  Imperial  fron- 
tiers varied  according  to  the  success  of  the 
several  margraves  in  driving  back  the  bar- 
barous tribes  on  the  borders,  and  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  new  provinces  in  the 
*'*'  marches"  thus  reclaimed.     It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  the  only  point  of  the  Ger- 
manic frontier  concerning  which  any  defi- 
nite tradition  of  antiquity  has  descended  to 
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our  times,  shonld  be  the  very  point  which 
at  this  moment  is  committed  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  sword.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  province  of  Sohleswig — the 
oradle  of  %he  English  people — is  claimed, 
after  their  respective  fashions,  by  the  crown 
of  Denmark  and  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  former  party, 
appeal  has  been  made  to  an  almost  pro- 
verbial saying — "  Eidora  fluviusy  terminus 
Imperii  Romani.^^  Now,  there  is  no  donbt 
that  the  river  Eyder,  which  runs  between 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  thus  confines 
the  pretensions  of  the  empire  to  the  latter 
duchy,  was  both  very  commonly  and  very 
naturally  accepted  as  a  boundary  according 
to  the  saying  ;  insomuch  that  in  the  city  of 
Rcndsburg,  through  which  the  Eyder  flows, 
it  was  the  custom,  up  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire,  to  offer  prayers  for  the  emperor 
in  the  service  of  the  churches  situate  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  but  not  in  that  of 
those  situate  on  the  north.  As  a  matter  of. 
fact,  however,  the  emphasis  which  has  been 
laid  upon  this  proverb,  as  designating  a 
fixed  and  unchangeable  landmark,  has  been 
without  due  founaation.  It  is  certain  that 
not  only  Schleswig,  but  the  whole  of  Den- 
mark, has  been  considered  feudatory  to  the 
empire,  and  when  Frederick  Barbarossa 
was  reciting  his  own  panegyric  to  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  he  alluded  to  the  inves- 
titure he  had  conferred  on  the  Danish  mo-^ 
narch  as  indicating  the  "  restoration"  only, 
and  not  the  extension  of  the  imperial  rights. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  lay  any  seri- 
ous stress  upon  such  pretensions  as  these, 
which  might  have  been  pushed  with  equal 
justice  to  the  shores  of  Sicily  or  Britain  ; 
but  it  does  seem  to  have  been  overlooked, 
in  the  deductions  so  fluently  drawn  from 
the  saying  above  quoted,  that  Schleswig 
was  once  a  margraviate  of  the  empire,  and 
that  Conrad  11.  was  conceived  to  bo  cur- 
tailing tho  imperial  possessions  when  he 
ceded  it  to  the  Danish  crown. 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  collected 
that  the  real  dominions  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  exclusive  of  its  inherited  preten- 
sions, were  pretty  nearly  co-extensive  with 
true  German  nationality.  Besides  these 
states,  however,  there  were  others,  not  very 
clearly  or  definitely  connected  with  the 
empire,  but  the  position  of  which  it  is  expe- 
dient to  notice  with  reference  to  the  great 
designs  now  in  agitation.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  include  Bohemia  in  this  category 
of  outlying  states,  since,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  it  ooold  only  be  in  its  capacity 


as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  that  it 
could  make  any  pretensions  to  its  exercise 
of  the  electoral  privileges.  But  it  is  nevert- 
theless  true  that  not  only  its  other  prctenr 
sions,  but  this  very  vote  itself,  was  repeat-* 
edly  called  in  question,  and  that,  too,  by 
reason  of  its  non-nationality.  "  Rex  Bo^ 
hernia  non  eligitj  quia  non  est  Teutonicus^^* 
was  a  current  maxim  in  the  empire.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.  raised  the  reigning  "  duke"  of  Bohemia 
to  the  rank  and  title  of  king,  a  proceeding 
which,  however,  does  not  necessarily  denote 
any  intimate  connexion  between  the  empire 
and  the  kingdom.  The  male  line  of  these 
old  kings  became  extinct  with  Wenceslans 
v.,  in  the  year  1306,  when  the  crown,  ac- 
cording to  a  compact  which  Rodolf  of  Haps- 
burg  had  brought  about  by  a  judicious  ex- 
ercise of  his  imperial  influence,  should, 
have  gone  to  the  rising  family  of  Austria. 
But  the  House  of  Luxemburgh,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  succeeded  in  intercept- 
ing it,  and  in  their  hands  it  remained  till 
that  transfer  which  we  shall  presently  men- 
tion in  speaking  of  the  gradual  aggrandize- 
ment of  Austria.  The  Luxemburgh  family, 
who  thus,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  filled 
the  Bohemian  throne,  and,  with  some  inter- 
ruption, that  of  the  Empire  also,  employed 
the  opportunities  of  their  position  in  ag- 
grandizing their  Sclavonic  patrimony,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Imperial  crown,  which 
they  doubtless  considered  a  dignity  both 
less  profitable  and  less  secure.  For  a  short 
time,  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  extinction  of  the  old  line  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  the  elevation  of  the  reigning 
House  of  Prussia  to  that  title,  the  whole  of 
this  northern  electorate  was  actually  an- 
nexed by  one  of  the  Luxemburgh  emperors 
of  the  Bohemian  kingdom;  and  when 
Charles  IV.  decided  so  many  Germanic 
pretensions  by  the  famous  Golden  Bull,  he 
not  only  recognized  and  confirmed  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Bohemia,  which,  as  we  have 
remarked,  had  been  called  in  question,  bat 
even  secured  that  elector,  who  was  then  no 
other  than  his  royal  self,  in  a  perpetual 
precedency  over  his  three  secular  colleagues. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  devolved  along  with 
so  many  others,  and  with  the  empire  itself, 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  the  vote,  which 
thus  became  the  possession  of  the  empe- 
rors themselves,  was  tacitly  merged  and 
lost.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, six  electors  only  are  spoken  of ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  college  had  been  inorcasedL 
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by  the  admission  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover, 
that  a  recognition  of  the  old  Bohemian 
suffrage  was  at  length  formally  agreed  upon. 
And  even  thus,  the  connexion  of  this  king- 
dom with  the  Germanic  States  was  so  slight 
that  it  was  never  included  in  any  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Circles,  nor  did  it  ever  con- 
tribute any  quota  to  the  imperial  levies. 

Less  inconsistent  in  its  terms  was  the 
connexion  of  Hungary  with  the  Germanic 
Empire.  That  it  was  alleged  to  be  an 
imperial  fief  was  of  course  nothing  extraor- 
dinary, but  it  entered  into  no  relations  with 
the  empire,  excepting  as  part  of  the  patri- 
monial possessions  of  the  reigning  House. 
The  crown  of  this  kingdom  became  united 
in  the  16th  century  to  that  of  Bohemia,  and 
both  fell  together,  as  we  shall  presently  re- 
mark, to  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Poland 
stood  in  relation  to  the  empire  not  alto- 
gether dissimilar,  except  that  its  depend- 
ence on  the  Imperial  crown  appears  to  have 
been  in  early  times  somewhat  more  expli- 
citly asserted,  and  the  decline  of  the  Hohen- 
Btauffen  dynasty  has  even  been  mentioned 
as  marking  the  period  of  its  emancipation. 
Even  a  grand  prince  of  Kief — the  represen- 
tative of  the  future  monarchy  of  Russia — 
tendered  his  allegiance,  it  is  said,  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV. ;  but  traditions  like 
these  point  only  to  pretensions  which  might 
as  well  have  been  extended  to  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and  are  of  no  import  in  ascer- 
taining the  real  boundaries  of  the  Germanic 
Empire.  The  truth  is,  that  the  eastern 
districts  of  even  the  old  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian territories  were  not  iocluded  in  the 
quasi  confederacy,  so  that  the  actual  di- 
mensions of  the  Imperial  State  may  be 
brought  within  very  reasonable  limits. 

The  times  of  which  we  have  been  hither- 
to speaking  are  too  early  to  suggest  any  in- 
quiry as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
German  nation,  under  this  constitution, 
upon  the  affairs  of-  Europe.  The  political 
system  of  the  European  commonwealth  had 
not  yet  been  constructed,  nor  had  any  of 
those  combinations  been  formed  into  which 
a  nation  might  claim  to  enter  according  to 
its  natural  power.  As  far  as  any  external 
action  of  the  empire  can  be  traced,  its 
effect  will  be  found  to  result,  not  from  any 
judicious  union  of  national  strength,  but 
from  those  pretensions  of  which  we  have  so 
often  spoken  as  inherited  from  an  earlier 
state  of  things.  ^^  The  emperor  "  held  the 
first  plaee  upon  European  earth.     Kings*, 

*  The  pfBrogative  of  eonftrriof  the  royal  title  was 
aiqpiitad  By  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  tiM  one  as  the 


and  at  one  time  popes,  were  his  creation, 
and  prerogatives  like  these  conferred  no 
small  influence  on  their  possessor.  The 
prestige  attached  to  the  Imperial  crown 
even  in  more  recent  times,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  anxiety  with  which  it  was  contest- 
ed by  sovereigns,  to  whom,  excepting  in 
these  traditional  privileges,  it  could  bring 
but  little  increase  of  power.  A  dignity  to 
which  was  annexed,  by  ever  so  visionary  a 
title,  the  dominion  of  the  world,  could 
never  be  otherwise  than  venerable,  and  the 
empire,  as  a  nation,  shared  in  this  equivo- 
cal supremacy  of  its  chief.  Germany  was 
considered  the  metropolis  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  of  which  all  other  European 
states  were  subordinate  dependencies.  Such 
persuasions  as  these  conferred  advantages 
not  altogether  unsubstantial  on  the  Germa- 
nic empire,  and  gave  to  the  group  of  states 
comprised  under  this  title  a  visible  prece- 
dence among  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Most  certainly,  however,  it  was  not  from 
any  effective  union  that  this  presumption 
of  strength  arose.  Taking  into  considera- 
tiop  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  martial 
character  of  the  population,  the  influence 
of  Germany  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  should 
have  had  a  more  enduring  foundation.  But 
at  no  period  were  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  empire  more 
conspicuous  than  at  that  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking — the  period,  namely,  which 
elapsed  between  the  decline  of  the  ancient 
imperial  authority  and  the  rise  of  the  Aua- 

head  of  the  temporal,  and  the  other  of  the  spiritnal 
world,  and  their  pretensions  were  complicated  hy 
the  additional  right  which  each  claimed  of  creating 
the  other.  In  pnctice,  a  superior  title  has  usually 
been  assumed  with  the  consent,  or  at  the  instance, 
of  some  one  power  most  immediately  concerned, 
and  subsequently  recognized  gradually  by  the  class 
of  crowned  heacfs  according  as  intrigue  or  negotia- 
tion could  procure  the  successive  ratifications.  It 
is  difficult  of  course  to  see  what  su|>erior  power  it 
to  create  an  emperor^  and  thus  snch  title  has  general- 
ly  been  self-assumed,  as  in  the  case  of  FranccL 
Brazil,  and  Russia,  ft  was  after  pushinr  forwaid 
his  frontiers  to  the  Baltic,  and  gamine  that  great 
object  of  Russian  ambition,  a  sea-boaro,  that  Peter 
thought  himself  entitled  to  the  distinction.  The 
new  dignity  was  leconilzed  by  all  powers  hot  Po- 
land and  Tnik^,  and  a  war  with  the  Porte  was 
▼ery  near  resulting.  Sometimes  a  count  or  duki 
was  proclaimed  king  after  a  successful  battle,  as  in 
the  case  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal.  One  of  our  eiiled 
StuarU  tried  to  tempt  the  Elector  of  Hanover  away 
from  Enriand,  by  promising  to  procure  him  a  royal 
title  in  his  own  more  ancient  dominions.  It  it  ra- 
ther a  remarkable  fret  that  the  arehdakes  of  Aus- 
tria (of  the  Bamberg  line)  were  actually  created 
kings  by  the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  so  that  thert  is 
a  dormant  title  in  the  House  ready  for  any  of  those 
continfeneief  which  are  now  daily  contemplated. 
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trian  House  to  a  compensatory  grandeur 
upon  its  own  patrimonial  possessions.  The 
Germanic  nation  had  no  efficient  represen- 
tative for  any  external  manifestation  of  its 
strength.  There  was  neither  a  king  nor  a 
congress — neither  a  sceptre  like  that  of 
Constantinople,  nor  a  senate  like  that  of 
Venice.  Originally  the  domains  attached 
peculiarly  to  the  Imperial  crown  had  hcen 
extensive  enough  to  raise  their  elected  pos- 
sessor at  once  to  a  level  with  his  richest 
subject ;  so  extensive,  indeed,  that  it  was 
thought  they  could  not  bo  united  to  any 
private  patrimony  without  creating  a  terri- 
torial influence  incompatible  with  the  safe- 
ty of  the  constitution,  and  the  early  empe- 
rors, like  the  kings  of  France,  were  com- 
pelLnl,  upon  their  accession,  to  make  over 
to  other  parties  such  estates  and  dignities 
as  they  already  enjoyed.  But,  before  the 
conclusi  »n  of  the  fourteenth  century,  these 
domains  and  privileges  had  been  alienated, 
either  in  bribes  or  donations,  so  effectually, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  posses- 
sions were  altogether  insufficient,  of  them- 
selves, for  the  decent  maintenance  of  the 
imperial  household.  Such  as  lay  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  had. fallen  to  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  and  the  Count  Pala- 
tine, the  detached  and  outlying  properties 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  princes  of 
the  contiguous  territory,  and  all  the  tolls 
and  contributions  which  were  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  imperial  family  had  been 
redeemed  from  some  needy  or  ambitious 
emperor  by  the  sagacious  management  of 
the  states.  An  Emperor  of  Germany, 
with  all  his  titles  and  prerogatives,  was  one 
of  the  poorest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  unless 
he  carried  an  ample  patrimony  of  his  own 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  state.  The  Lux- 
emburgh  family  supported  themselves  by 
their  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  though  the  in- 
adequacy of  even  this  royal  appanage  is 
shown  by  the  current  story  of  the  arrest  of 
Charles  IV.  for  a  private  debt,  by  a  butcher 
of  Worms.  But  when  the  Imperial  crown 
had  passed  into  the  as  yet  unaggrandized 
House  of  Austria,  the  scandal  was  com- 

Slete.  Frederick  IV.,  throughout  a  coDsi- 
erable  part  of  his  long  reign,  was  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  beggar,  unable,  by  all  the  forces 
of  the  empire  which  an  emperor  could 
raise,  to  recover  his  family  duchy,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  a  hostile  in- 
yasion. 

In  this  way  was  Germany  left  without 
any  effective  representative  of  the  country 
in  its  national  dapioity.    Its  natural  re-> 


presentative,  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
times,  would  have  been  a  powerful  and  dig- 
nified sovereign,  one  who  could  wield  the 
sceptre  of  his  dominions  to  good  purpose, 
and  who  could  combine  the  whole  resources 
of  the  nation  for  any  enterprise  of  profit  or 
renown,  and  such,  perhaps,  had  been  some 
of  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  line.     Bat 
this  central  power  was  now  completely  gone, 
and,  what  was  more,  it  had  not  been  sue* 
ceeded  by  ^ny  fresh  machinery  for  develop- 
ing and  exerting  the  forces  of  the  nation 
under  the  new  constitution  which  had  in- 
sensibly grown  up.     There  was,  as  yet,  no 
organized  system  for  ascertaining  or  exe- 
cuting the  resolutions  of  the   constituent 
states;  there  was  no  permanent  diet,  no 
federal  court,  no  supreme  authority,  no  ar- 
rangement of  departments,  contingents,  or 
contributions.     The  Germanic  empire  had 
not  even  a  metropolis.     The  "  Succesaors 
of  the  Caesars"  were  left  to  find  a  Rome  of 
their  own.     The  Bavarian  emperors  usually 
kept  court  at  Munich ;  the  Luxemburghers 
rarely  stirred  from  Prague,  a  city  without 
the  limits  of  the  empire ;  and  Frederick 
IV.  was  literally  without  a  house  in  which 
to  rest  his  head.     When  there  was  neither 
impel  ial  nor  federal  authority  to  proseryc 
any  semblance  of  domestic  peace,  or  any 
security  for  life  or  property,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  there  could   be   externally 
any  imposing    manifestation    of    national 
power.  Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  availed 
themselves  of  their  improved  opportunities 
to  remedy  some  of  these  constitutional  im- 
perfections. Domestic  anarchy  was  checked 
by  the  peremptory  proclamation  of  a  ^'public 
peace,"  the  Imperial  Chamber  and  Aulic 
Council  were  instituted  as  supreme  tribu- 
nals of  the  nation,  and  the  division  of  the 
empire  into  circles,  both  recognized  its  unity 
and  facilitated  the  combination  of  its  re- 
sources.    But  even  these  expedients,  to- 
gether with  the  reforms  and  improvements 
subsequently  suggested,  were  altogether  in- 
suiiicient  to  develop  the  full  powers  of  the 
empire.    Its  constitution  still  suffered  from 
the  collision  between  tradition  and  reality. 
Nominally  a  monarchy,  and  parading  the 
symbols  of  monarchical  power  with  unusual 
pomp,  it  was  actually  a  confederacy  of  in- 
dependent states.  There  was  thus  no  room 
for  unity  or  force,  either  in  one  view  of  the 
constitution  or  the  other.     There  was  not 
the  absolutism  which  could  support  an  em- 
peror, nor  the  spirit  which  should  animate 
a  league  ;  and  thus  ensued  all  those  compli- 
cations and  perplexities  which  neutraliaed 
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the  strength  of  the  German  people  in  the 
struggle  of  nations  whioh  was  to  come. 

But  while  the  domestic  revolutions  of  the 
Germanic  empire  were  thus  destructiTC  of 
national  unity,  they  operated  most  remark- 
ably indeed  in  originating  and  aggrandizing 
cerjtain  particular  states,  which  were  after- 
wards to  enter  independently  with  such  con- 
spicuous influence  into  the  system  of  Eu- 
rope- it  did  not  happen  that  the  states  thus 
accidentally  elevated  to  such  extraordinary 
grandeur  were  those  which  enjoyed  the 
greatest  power  in  the  early  days  of  the  em- 
pire. The  ancient  duchies  had  either  be- 
come extinct,  as  in  the  case  of  Swabia  and 
Franconia,  or  had  been  transferred  to  new 
Houses  and  merged  into  other  possessions, 
like  Brandenburgh,  or  had  been  partitioned 
into  insignificant  patrimonies  like  Saxony. 
Even  the  ultimate  union  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Palatinate  did  not  result  in  a  state  of 
any  signal  magnitude ;  but  the  Archduchy 
of  Austria  and  the  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burgh eventually  swelled  into  such  gigantic 
proportions,  and  by  incidents  so  strange, 
that  we  should  be  tempted  to  sketch  the 
process,  even  if  the  episode  had  a  less  di- 
rect or  important  bearing  than  it  will  be 
found  to  possess  upon  the  actual  subject  of 
our  remarks.  Few  people,  perhaps,  are 
accustomed  to  consider  thj3  three  great  pow- 
ers of  the  North  as  very  modem  formations, 
and  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Henry  IV.  and  Sully  were 
projecting  a  re-organization  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  no  such  names  as  those  of 
Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  entered  into 
their  calculations.  Even  a  whole  century 
later  an  English  ambassador  wrote  home 
from  the  Hague,  and  excused  himself  from 
saying  much  about  Peter  the  Great,  as  the 
movements  or  disposition  of  such  a  person- 
age could  be  of  no  great  concern  to  VVestern 
Europe. 

Austria,  like  mpst  border  provinces  of  the 
empire,  was  originally  a  margraviate  ;  and 
when  first  rising  into  notice,  appears  in  the 
possession  of  the  House  of  Bamberg.  "iTrede- 
rick  Barbarossa  had  occasion,  for  his  own 
convenience,  to  abstract  a  little  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  ruling  margrave  ;  and  by  way 
of  oompensation,  he  <;onferred  upon  the 
fief,  in  1156,  some  titles  and  privileges  which 
were  oonsidered  a  fair  return  for  the  loss. 
The  margraviate  was  henceforth  to  be  an 
archduchy,  indivisible,  and  inalienable;  and 
taking  rank  immediately  after  the  electorates. 
With  such  distinctions  it  flourished  till 
1245,  when  the  Bamberg  line  having  beoome 


extinct,  it  was  presently  appropriated  by  Ot- 
tacar  of  Bohemia.  On  the  accession  of 
Rodolf  of  Hapsburg  to  the  Imperial  throne 
a  few  years  afterwards,  he  demanded  from 
Ottooar  the  restitution  of  the  imperial  fiefs 
which  he  had  thus  presumptuously  seized, 
and  homage  for  the  remainder  of  his  pos- 
sessions. As  Ottocar  withheld  both  the 
compliment  and  the. surrender,  Rodolf  ex- 
tinguished him  by  force  of  arms ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  established  precedent, — a  privi- 
lege which,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  branches  of  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive— bestowed  the  recovered  fiefs  on  his 
own  family.  In  this  way  was  the  family 
removed  from  Hapsburg  to  Austria,  the 
domains  and  title  of  which  they  have  ever 
since  retained.  The  Imperial  crown,  as 
we  have  observed,  quitted  the  new  family 
for  a  century  and  a  half;  but,  though  not 
emperors,  they  were  still  archdukes  of  the 
empire,  with  a  territory,  it  is  true,  npt  very 
considerable,  but  with  a  title  and  a  rank 
which  they  took  every  precaution  to  con- 
firm. Considerable  jealousy  was  excited  in 
the  14th  century  by  a  conspicuous  parade 
of  these  claims,  which  appear  to  have  been 
for  a  while  forgotten,  and  doubts  were 
thrown  upon  the  validity  of  the  original 
grant,  or  the  due  directness  of  the  suc- 
cession. The  pertioacity  of  the  family 
at  length  prevailed j  and  they  were  al- 
lowed their  extraordinary  precedence  in 
a  country  where  such  pretensions  were  not 
very  readily  acceded  to.  But  it  was  still 
thought  advisable  to  seize  the  earliest  op 
portunity  of  placing  the  matter  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  Imperial 
crown  again  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  House 
under  Frederick  IV.^  that  impoverished 
emperor  confirmed  the  dignities  of  the 
House,  though  he  could  not  defend  its 
possessions,  and  pronounced  himself  and 
his  decendants  archdukes  for  ever,  with 
as  much  gravity  as  Shah  Alum  assumed 
in  conferring  titles  of  honor  on  General 
Lake.  Afterwards,  in  conformitv  with  the 
now  accepted  pedigree  of  the  empire,  a  more 
exalted  source  was  sought  for  these  distino- 
tions,  and  written  patents  of  Julius  Csesar 
and  Nero  were  produced  at  Vienna  to  tes- 
tify to  the  precedence  inherent  in  ^  the  Axuh 
trian  House. 

To  the  territories,  not  very  extensive,  of 
Archducal  Austria,  the  three  contigaoos 
counties  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola, 
appear  from  very  early  times  to  have  been 
attached;  and  all  were  comprised  in  tha 
family  settlement  of  Rodolf.    The  inheri- 
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tancc  was  diminished  for  the  space  of  a 
few  years  by  the  subtraction  of-  Carinthia ; 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
thb  duchy  also  finally  reverted  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  House.  One  or  two  acqui- 
sitions of  some  importance  were  subsequent- 
ly made.  The  valuable  country  of  the 
Tyrol,  to  which  the  reigning  Emperor  has 
just  now  fled,  as  the  most  loyal  and  faithful 
province  of  his  imperial  dominions,  fell  into 
the  family  estates  in  1363,  by  virtue  of  a 
deed  of  reversion  which  Rodolf  IV.  of  Aus- 
tria had  contrived  to  negotiate  with  Mar- 
garet, the  last  heiress  of  those  territo- 
ries. 

Twenty  years  later  the  city  of  Trieste 
also,  dissatisfied  with  the  government   of 
Venice,  tendered  its  welcome  allegiance  to 
the  Dukes  of  Austria.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  original  hereditary  possessions  of 
the   Hapsburg  family  had  been  gradually 
lost.     The  territorial  rights  which  the  old 
Counts  of  this  House  possessed  in  Switzer- 
land had  been  extended,  by  the  power  of 
Rodolf  the  emperor  and  his  sons,  into  a 
very  important  ascendency  over  the  coun- 
try ;  and  even    when   the   imperial  crown 
had    passed   from    the  rising  House,  the 
Dukes  of    Austria   alleged  pretensions  to 
Swiss  dominion  far  more  formidable  than 
ever  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Counts  of 
Hapsburg.     We  need  not  do  more  than  al- 
lude to  the  famous  struggles  by  which  their 
pretensions   were     extinguished.       Fortu- 
nately for  the  independence  of  the  moun- 
taineers, the   sceptre  of   the   empire  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Hapsburghers 
before    arms  were   resorted    to;  and  the 
battles  of  Morgarten   and  Sempach  were 
fought    only   against   the   ducal  forces   of 
Austria.     Aided  by  the  jealousies  to  which 
their  lordly  adversaries  were  exposed,  and 
especially  by  the  publication  against  one  of 
them  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  Swiss 
confederates  eventually  succeeded,  not  only 
in  emancipating  their  own  lands,  but  in 
annexing  what  had  been  the  more  legitimate 
property  of  their  former  lords,  till  towards 
the   commencement  of  the   15th   century, 
the   transplanted  family  of  Hapsburg  re- 
tained nothing  of  the  estates  from  which 
they  had  migrated  except  the   territorial 
title.     Their  new  inheritance,  however,  was 
amply  sufficient  to  compensate  such  a  loss 
aa  this;  and  within   a  eentury  after  the 
death   of  the  emperor  Rodolf,  the  petty 
chiefs  of  a  small  Swiss  county  took  rank 
among  the  foremost  states  of  the  empire 
for  inSoence  and  power,  and  were  reckoned 


as  the  acknowledged  equals  of  such  Houses 
as  Luxemburgh  and  Bavaria. 

Yet  they  were  as  liable  as  either  Bayaria 
or  Luxemburgh,  to  a  decline  and  fall,  and 
it  is  the  sequel  of  their  history,  involving, 
as  it  does,  so  different  a  destiny,  which  pre- 
sents such  miraculous  chapters  to  the  stu- 
dent.    We  have  been  speaking  of  the  pa- 
trimonial   inheritance     of    the    Austrian 
House.     The  original  duchy,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  constituted  ^'indivisible,'^ 
that    is,    incapable   of   being  partitioned 
among  the  various  members  of  a  family, — 
a  provision  which  anticipated,  in  some  sort, 
the  effects  of  the  principle  of  primogeni- 
ture subsequently  introduced,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of 'the  empire  itself,  had  only 
been  at  length  formally  sanctioned  by  Otho 
the  Great.     But  this  condition  was  not  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  agglomerated 
inheritance,  and  the  House  of  Atistria  ran 
the  usual  risks  of  dissolution,  by  the  tem- 
porary establishment  of  three  separate  lines 
in  Austria,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  which, 
however,  were  fortunately  re-united  in  the 
person  of  Maximilian.     But  the  old  Aus- 
trian patrimony  was  soon  to  be  lost  in  the 
grandeur  of  new  acquisitions.      The  two 
crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which, 
though  both  elective,  were  often  considered 
as  constituting  but  a  single  prize,  had  both 
fallen  to  the  Luxemburgh  family  during  the 
days  of  its  supremacy,  and  at  length,   in 
1419,  were  settled  on  a  single  head  in  the 
person  of  Sigismund,  the  last  emperor  of 
that  line.      The  daughter  and   heireas   of 
this  royal  pluralist  was  secured,  with   the 
characteristic    fortune   of  the   family,    by 
Albert  of  Austria,  to  whom  also  descended 
all  the  three  elective   crowns  which  had 
distinguished    his  father-in-law — those    of 
the  Empire,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.      The 
imperial  crown,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
never  again,  except  for  a  few  short  months, 
departed  from  the  Austrian  House  ;   nOr  is 
it   very  probable  that   the  possession    of 
the   other   two  would    have    been    inter- 
rupted, but  for  the  singular  incapacity  of 
Frederick  IV.,  and  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  Matthias  Corvinus  and  George  Podie- 
brad,  displayed  to  unusual  advantage  in 
the  distracted  state  of  the  respective  king- 
doms.    Even  Maximilian  could  not  reooyer 
these  prizes,  though  they  fell  again  in  the 
succeeding    generation    to    the    Austrian 
family,  in  which  they  have  remained  to  the 
present  day. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  formation   of 
what  is  now  called  the  ^'  Austrian  Empire  '' 
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u  far  almost  as  it  is  included  wiAin  the 
Germaoio  limits.  Agq[raDdisement  still 
sore  prodigious  remained  beiiind,  though 
it  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  depression 
80  singular,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  smallest 
unlucky  impulse  would  then  have  precipi- 
tated the  House  of  Austria  to  the  level  of 
Oldenburg  or  Darmstadt.  For  more  than 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  did  Frederick 
IV.  of  Austria  wield  the  imperial  sceptre 
of  Germany,  and  yet  so  low  were  the  for- 
tunes of  his  House,  that  they  might  have 
been  overmatched  by  those  of  the  most 
petty  potentate  of  Europe.  The  patrimony 
and  prerogative  of  the  imperial  crown  had 
been  redueed,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
to  empty  names,  and  even  these  were  not 
vet  the  assured  inheritance  of  Austria. 
The  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  had 
passed  away,  the  Swiss    territories   were 

gone,  and  even  from  the  old  patrimonial 
achy  of  the  House  was  the  emperor  ex- 
pelled by  an  invasion  of  his  Hungarian 
rival.  Fortunately  Frcd.Tick  had  yet  one 
resource,  which  has  seldom  failed  the  family 
of  Hapsburg — a  marriageable  son.  On  the 
opposite  frontier  of  Otho's  Empire  reigned 
a  prince  who  had  concentrated  a  score  of 
duchies  in  his  single  coronet,  and  who  had 
one  female  child.  By  the  several  processes 
of  inheritance,  purchase,  extortion,  or  c  n- 
quest.  Burgundy,  Flanders,  Namur,  Lux- 
emburgh,  Brabant,  Limburg,  Hainault, 
Holland,  Zealand,  West  Fricsland,  Guel- 
derland,  and  Zutphen,  had  become  the 
dominions  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the 
dowry  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Maximilian, 
though  not  without  a  stroke  as  bold  as  such 
a  wife  demanded,  secured  his  prise,  was 
elected,  by  aid  probably  of  this  very  in- 
heritance, to  succeed  his  father,  and  when 
the  next  generation  brought  the  powers  of 
Europe  upon  a  common  field,  took  rank 
among  them  proportioned  to  his  titles  and 
his  crown.  We  need  do  no  more  than 
barely  allude  to  a  match  even  more  mag- 
nificent, which  brought  down  upon  the  Aus- 
trian Flouse  an  avalanche  of  empires  so 
prodigious,  as  to  overwhelm  even  the  dig> 
nities  which  they  had  already  amassed. 
The  alliance  of  Philip  of  Austria  with 
Joanna  of  Castile  exalted  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  a  pitch  of  substantial  gran- 
deur which  might  btiar  a  comparison  with 
the  glories  of  Constantine  or  Charlemange. 
One  branch  of  the  House  had  converted 
the  old  Germanic  empire  into  a  family 
perquisite,  and  accumulated  besides  a  pa- 
trimony almost  equal  to  the  empire  itself. 
Vol-  XV,  No.  I.  3 


The  other  reposed  in  rival  grandeur  upon 
its  heritage  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and 
counted  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  as  pro- 
vinces of  its  crown.  It  is  not  within  our 
purpose  to  trace  minutely  the  interchanges 
and  partitions  of  this  gigantic  inheritanco 
between  the  two  Austrian  dynasties  of 
Germany  and  Spain.  The  Italian  territo- 
ries, which  are  now  the  scene  of  a  doubt- 
ful war,  are  not,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, any  portion  of  the  old  imperial  in- 
heritance. At  the  close  of  those  protracted 
conflicts  which  succeeded  the  invasion  of 
the  Peninsula  by  Charles  VIII  ,  the  Mi- 
lanese remained  in  the  possession  of  SpaiD, 
rather  by  right  of  Ferdinand's  conquests 
than  by  any  title  derived  from  Austria. 
After  the  extinction,  however,  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Spanish  line,  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  transferred 
to  the  surviving  branch  of  the  Hapsburg 
family  these  famous  districts,  together  with, 
such  vast  additional  possessions  in  the  Pen- 
insula, that  it  was  presently  thought  ad- 
visable to  exalt  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  into 
kings,  and  to  create  in  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont, for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
the  dangerous  preponderance  of  Austria, 
that  very  Power  which  is  at  this  moment 
occupied  in  the  ostensible  discbarge  of  such 
duties.  The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  was 
subsequently  completed  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Venetian  territories,  an  arrangement 
which,  it  is  said,  was  not  very  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  who 
foresaw  the  embarrassments  awaiting  his 
successors  from  their  transalpine  dominions. 
Of  the  spoils  of  Poland  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak,  as  the  crowning  act  of  absorption 
must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  Such 
were  the  de&tinies  of  the  House  of  Austria: 
— in  1250  the  petty  lords  of  a  hill  country , 
in  1450  the  degraded  occupants  of  a  pre- 
carious and  impoverished  throne,  in  1550 
the  hereditary  successors  of  the  CsasarSi 
and  the  partitioners  of  one  half  of  the 
known  world. 

Prussia  supplies  a  yet  more  singular  and 
far  more  complicated  illustration  of  tho 
process  by  which  states  are  formed.  I'he 
Austrian  dominions  had  been  already  con- 
solidated before  the  style  or  title  of  this 
lival  power  was  known  to  Europe;  and  so 
rapid,  indeed,  has  been  the  advaucemeiit 
of  this  state,  now  pretending,  and  not  with- 
out plausibility,  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
new  empire,  that  there  must  be  persons  yet 
living  who  may  remember  when  its  sove- 
reign had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
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recognition  of  his  title  by  the  republic  of 
Poland.  In  the  year  1320  the  line  of  the 
margraves  of  Brandenburgh — a  territory 
vhicb  had  been  constituted  one  of  the  seven 
electorates^ — became  extinct,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  whole  place  and  dignity 
lapsed,  in  due  course,  to  the  reigning  em- 
peror. Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  on  the  im- 
perial throne,  conferred  it  on  his  eldest  son, 
from  whom  it  passed  subsequently  to  the 
two  younger  in  succcsion.  The  Luxcm- 
burgh  emperors,  loath  to.  lose  so  valuable 
an  appointment,  contrived  to  recover  it 
about  fifty  years  later  ;  but,  after  retaining 
it  for  a  short  time  in  their  own  family,  at 
length  formally  disposed  of  it,  at  a  fair 
valuation,  for  400,000  crowns.  The  suc- 
cessful bidder  for  this  enviable  dignity  was 
Frederick,  burgrave  of  ^"uremburg,  of  the 
noble  House  of  Zollern,  already  considera- 
ble in  the  states  of  the  empire,  and  which 
carried  to  its  new  inheritance  the  two  small 
principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach,  af- 
terwards usually  allotted  as  provisions  for 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  On 
the  18th  of  April,  1417,  Frederick,  elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  entered  upon  his  new  ca- 
reer ;  and  in  his  posterity  has  the  inheri- 
tance ever  since  continued. 

The  name  of  Prussia  was  originally  borne 
by  a  desolate  district  in  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  present  kingdom,  a  remote  and 
uncivilized  spot  in  which  the  Teutonic 
Knights  had  fixed  themeelves  on  their  ex- 
pulsion, from  the  Holy  Land,  as  offering 
good  work  to  their  swords,  and  good  remu- 
neration to  their  valor.  After  reclaiming 
the  territory  from  the  pagan  tribes  which 
had  overrun  it,  they  held  it,  constituted 
into  a  kind  of  state,  as  a  fief  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries 
entered  with  material  influence  into  the  poli- 
tical relations  of  this  part  of  Europe.  At 
length,  after  revolutions  and  reverses,  which 
we  need  not  stop  to  relate,  this  military 
brotherhood  renounced  the  Romish  faith, 
and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and 
by  a  treaty  between  the  fraternity  and  their 
feudal  superior,  the  king  of  Poland,  these 
particular  possessions  of  the  Order  were 
consolidated  into  an  hereditary  ^^  duchy  of 
Prussia,"  and  settled  on  the  Grand  Master 
then  ruling.  This  fortunate  chief  was  Al- 
bert of  Brandenburgh,  a  member  of  a  junior 
branch  of  that  family,  and  cousin  of  the 
then  reigning  elector,  Joachim  I.,  and  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  knights,  in  their 
difficulties^  as  a  serviceable  and  promising 
protector.    In  the  second  generation  from 


Albert,  the  duchy  was  vested  in  an  heiresSi 
who  being  married  to  the  elector  John 
Sigismund,  conveyed  the  duchy  of  Pruflsia 
to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  House  of  Brand- 
enburgh in  1618. 

The  electors  of  Brandenburgh  immedi- 
ately merged  their  old  denomination  in  thai 
derived  from  their  recently  acquired  duke- 
dom ;  and  thus,  from  an  obscure  atid  insig- 
nificant corner  of  one  of  the  rudest  districts 
of  Europe,  was  the  title  of  one  of  its  greatest 
powers  circuitously  derived.  Compared 
with  the  h<;reditary  territories  of  the  electo- 
rate, the  dimensions  of  the  duchy  were,  in- 
deed, considerable  enough  to  suggest  either 
an  alteration  or  an  addition  in  the  titles  of 
the  reigning  House,  though  they  are  now 
lost  in  that  expanse  of  territorial  agglome- 
rations to  which  they  still  give  their  name. 
But  there  were  more  impressive  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  for  thus  sinking  the 
electorate  in  the  duchy.  The  former  was 
but  a  constituent  portion  of  the  empire, 
whereas  the  domains  of  the  latter  were  be- 
yond the  imperial  boundaries,  and  though 
feudally  subject  at  the  moment  to  another 
power,  could  easily  be  enfranchised  into  a 
positive  independence,  such  as  was  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  an  electorate. 
Nor  was  the  great  consummation  long  de- 
layed. The  extraordinary  revolutions,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak,  produced 
in  the  empire  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
enabled  Frederick  William  the  Great,  who 
most  opportunely  succeeded  to  the  ducal 
crown  in  1640,  to  emancipate  his  dachj 
from  the  pretensions  of  Poland,  and  to  ob- 
tain its  recognition,  in  1657,  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  state.  We  will  not  stop 
to  enumerate  at  this  point  the  important 
acquisitions  which  the  Treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia had  secured  to  this  new  northern  power, 
as  it  will  be  necessary  to  record,  in  greater 
detail,  the  operations  and  influences  of  this 
most  famous  peace  upon  the  territorial  con- 
stitution of  the  empire.  But,  with  domin- 
ions thus  aggrandized,  and  with  the  exam- 
ples of  Saxony  and  Orange  before  their 
eyes,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Frederick  William  would  rest  con- 
tented with  their  ducal  rank.  On  the  18th 
of  January,  1701,  Frederick  I.  placed  a 
royal  crown  on  his  own  head,  at  Konigsbcrg, 
and  a  king  of  Prussia  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance upon  the  field  of  Europe.  The 
sanction  of  the  emperor  to  the  assumption 
was  secured  by  the  stipulations  of  a  solemn 
treaty ;  and  the  most  earnest  protestationa 
were  employed  to  deprecate  the  opposition 
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of  Poland  to  ihU  sudden  elevation  of  one 
of  its  fiefs.  Yet  they  were  not  coraplctoly 
effectual ;  and  though  the  dissatisfaction  of 
his  former  lords  was  not  suffered  by  Frede- 
rick to  cause  srious  impediment  to  his 
Bchomes,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1763 
that  a  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia could  be  extorted  from  the  haughty  diet 
of  the  republic  of  I%land.  At  this  point  of 
our  territorial  history  we  must  stop.  The 
utmost  pxpansiveness  of  an  essay  would  be 
insuflScient  to  admit  even  a  bare  enumera- 
tion of  the  seignories,  counties,  duchies, 
prinoipali'ies,  bishoprics,  and  provinces,  by 
the  accretion  of  which  the  present  power  of 
Prussia  has  been  gradually  formed.*  Swe- 
den, Austria,  Polund,  Saxony,  and  half  the 
other  states  of  Germany,  have  all  joined  in 
the  reluctant  contributions  by  which  the 
representative  of  a  petty  dukedom,  through 
the  valor  of  its  people  and  the  conduct  of 
Its  kings,  has  been  raised,  in  a  century  and 
a  half,  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
powers  of  the  world. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
rise  of  these  two  great  kingdoms,  not  only 
as  good  specimens  from  au  interesting  de- 
paitinent  of  history — the  formation  and 
consolidation  of  states — but  because,  by 
the  position  of  one  of  them,  and,  finallv,  by 
the  livalry  of  the  two,  not  only  were  the 
external  relations  of  the  Germanic  Empire 
completely  changed,  but  the  whole  system 
of  Kurope  was  intimately  affjcted.  In  par- 
ticular, the  comparatively  recent  formation 
of  such  a  power  as  Prussia  entailed  the 
most  momentous  results.  It  is  true  that 
the  royal  title,  as  we  shall  presently  sec, 
was  not  peculiar  to  Prussia  among  the  states 
of  the  empire  :  but  there  was  this  singularity 

*  Ei^ht  distinct  deposits  may  be  classified  aod 
subdivided.  There  was  first  the  old  Brandenburgh 
electorate  on  which  settled  the  duchy  ol  Prussia. 
Then  there  came  the  Saxon  provinces  acquired 
partly  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  partly  at  the 
concitision  ot  the  late  wars.  The  Westphalian 
provinces  fell  in  altout  the  same  period.  The  Pome- 
ranian weie  picked  up  piecemeal  and  at  intervals, 
Swedish  Pomerania  not  coming  in  till  the  present 
century.  The  duchy  of  Cleves,  which  was  acquired 
in  iGiiG,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Uhenl^h  provinces, 
which  have  been  so  handsomely  augmented  within 
thQ  present  generation.  As  to  Silesia  and  Po«en, 
we  need  not  say  anything  abom  such  very  famous 
transactions.  It  is  Very  important,  however,  at  a 
period  like  this,  to  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances 
attending  the  territorial  formation  of  a  state,  espe- 
cially such  as  this,  since,  according  to  these  de- 
scents, the  popular  feeling  in  the  provinces  varies. 
There  is  all  the  differenee  in  the  world  between  the 
temper  and  disposition  prevailing  in  East  and  West 
Prussia  and  Brandenburgh,  and  that  exhibited  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  or  Posen. 


about  the  case,  that  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  House  thus  encouraged  remained  evi- 
dently to  be  sought  within  the  dominions 
of  the  empire  itself.  In  consenting  to  the 
titular  promotion  of  Prussia,  Austria  was 
raising  up  a  lival  to  herself  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  and  one  which,  as  the  lapse 
of  a  very  few  years  proved,  was  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  all  the  impe- 
rial and  patrimonial  resources  of  the  more 
ancipnt  House,  and  to  revive  the  murderous 
conflicts  of  more  barbarous  times. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,  that  the  antagonism  of  Prus- 
sia, strengthened  by  the  absorption  of  se- 
cularizf'd  principalities,   and  sustained  by 
the  religious   divisions   of  the  empire,  as- 
sumed the  influence  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred.    In  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  there 
was  no   state  within  the   Germanic  body 
capable  of  disputing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Austrian  House.     For  all  practical  purpo- 
ses, indeed,  the  empire  of  these  times  may 
be   considered  as  represented  by  Austria 
alone      Wot  that  its  resources  or  its  con- 
tingents were  any  more  at  the  command  of 
this  House,  now  aggrandized  by  its  immense 
patiimonial    possessions,   and    apparently 
confirmed  in  a  monopoly  of  the  imperial 
throne,  than  they  had  been  at  the  command 
of    the   mo^t   impoverished  Fredeiick    or 
Charles.     On  the  contrary,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  states  was  even  more  indispu- 
tably ascertained  than  before  ;  and  the  im- 
practicability of  developing  and  combining 
the  M\  forces  of  the  empire  against  any 
common  enemy,  or  for  any  common  obj^'ct, 
was  never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
protracted   wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Neither  the  impassioned  urgency  of  Maxi- 
milian in  depicting  the  dangers  of  the  em- 
pire, nor  the  actual  presence  of  the  French 
in  the  imperial  territorials,  nor  the  sight  of 
the  revolutions  going  on  around  them,  could 
rouso  the  Germanic  body   to  any  worthy 
display  of  the  national  strength.     Except 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  a 
purpose  which  was  now  most  zealously  pro- 
moted, the  federal  power  of  the  empire  was 
a   mere   shadow.     The  constituent   states 
were  advancing,  it  is  true,  and  some  at  the 
expense  of  others,  in  political  growth  ;  but 
the  imperial  body  derived  no  proportiocato 
accession  of  strength  or  influence  from  the 
prosperity   of  its  departments.      By   this 
time  the  historical  destinies  of  Germany 
were  pretty  clearly  delineated.     Her  pro- 
vinces were  to  form  mighty  powers,  and  to 
contribute,  singly  and  indepeEdentfy,  0Oid« 
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of  tho  niont  important  mcml>crA  to  the  now  |  f*rs  of  Europe   into  reciprocal  connozions 


pyntoin  of  Kuiopo.  Hut  Iut  unity  and  bor 
UAtionalitv  wero  virtunUy  s;itm\  It  was* not 
tho  ompiro,  hut  tho  lluuso  of  llupsburir 
whioh  outorod  as  a  poworful  state  into  tho 


hithorto  unknown.  The  invasion  of  Italj 
hy  the  French  disclosed  the  facility  with 
which  the  dl'si^rns  of  any  ambitioua  Ptate 
mis;ht  be  baffled  by  a  Icagu*^  of  other  states 


oiuubinationit  of  Kuropean  politics,  it  was  j  individually  inferior;  and  although  the 
AuNt.'ia,  not  (Sermanv,  which  lent  her  i  treachery  and  bad  faith  which  characterii  ?d 
woitiht  to  tho  adjustment  of  political  otjuili- ,  this  op^ninj  of  international  intorc-iurse 
briuiu,  and  trimmed  tho  balanee  between  j  was  signal  enough  t<>  disiti-dit  the  practice, 
rival  rovahies.  Hitherto  the  ndatiuns  be-  !  yet  tho  advantages  d  rivable  from  a  coiiiuion 
twoen  tho  ouniire  and  the  western  powers  understanding  were  s(^  obvious,  that  here- 
had  boon  few  and  unimportant.  Italy  and  ,  after  the  powers  uf  Europe  formed,  as  it 
tho  papal  pretentious,  lluiiirary  and  tho ;  were,  a  sinjrle  family,  regulated  by  a  sys- 
Turks,  together  with  the  inee^^ant  si|uab- i  t^ui  of  politicil  adjustment  whioh  wua  up- 
Mos  of  tho  »tatos  thomsidvos,  h:id  furnished  j  held  by  common  consent  for  the  ctuiiuion 
tho  ompiro  with  its  oppovtun  ties  for  federal  I  good.  L'uJir  such  conditions  as  thcso  a 
action;  but  tho  Hu*gundiau  alliancis  and  :  powerful  nation,  united  ei;her  iu  an  vtiec- 
tho  iH>«s<H|uont  possession  of  tho  Nether-  1  tivo  confederacy  or  by  a  vigorous  chief, 
lauds,  brought  it  immediately  into  contaeC  might  reasonably  expect  an  influential  voice 
with  Franco  and  Kniriand,  at  the  same  time  in  the  counsels  of  the  commonwealth,  liut 
that  tho  Spani>h  inherit  a  nee  closely  eon-  ^ueh  a  voice  Cicrmany  n-.-ver  po^s^esfrcd, 
noolod  it  with  tho  alfaiis  of  that  peninsula,  i  partly  iViau  that  dtfiv-iency  of  her  coustita- 
Yef,  in  all  tho  politieal  lea.ues  and  oppo-  tiou  to  wbieb  we  have  alluded,  partly  be- 
Mtions  which  resulted  tVom  these  circum-  eiui>e  her  e  «mponent  provinces  were  bent 
ittanoes,  it  w.is  .\us:ii:i«  and  no;  iMTmaiiy.  upon  pirtitlonins  among  lh.ni»elvc9,  iudi- 
which  was  really  aetir.g.  It  is  true«  chat  viduuily,  tl.at  iitflu-uce  which  mi^iLt  have 
tho  patumonial  c^an^itur  of  the  nou>e  Ken  irresi-t.llv  c x  ried  iu  b:-half  'f  the 
which  now  monojulii.vi  il:.^  i:i!peiial  sac-  wh».le,  aiid  [iirily  Ucause  at  this  pe  iod 
cession  r^ll.cted  no  iiio-nsidxTulle  lustre  a  new  clement  of  diviMon  was  intrvduccd 
upvUi  the  euipirx^  its,'>\  ani  i:i:C  to  the  ti-  int.*  the  traijsao:i?:is  o:"  tlie  GermaDlv:  b  'dy 
t;C  of  *•  r.«au':or''  a  diiTKiiy  wlii.u  of  l-iie  wliieh  com  pic  ted  tho  work  already  com- 
vears  it  bad  ^^^a'-v  w:iut  d.  liut  it  wjn  m-*r.eed.  and  £na*.!v  li»:t  th?  e<>a«tiiution 
A u s: T ia «  with  her  ii .* r,  ^i : t :; r y  y  .^ s s,- « i v^ :: > ,  v' :*  i h e  c :v j- : r c  w i : h  a^-aroely  a  trace  of  unity 
and  with   rrv*:en-ier.s  v..^:  v'::<.-i.  :d  ut;d^  J.    diseevera":  ^^. 
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ence  of  theso  disputes  upon  tho  territorial 
and  political  constitution  of  the  empire, 
thonsrh  matter  of  less  common  information, 
was  so  extensive  and  extraordinary  that 
even  a  sketch  of  its  operations  would  de- 
mand wider  limits  than  we  can  assign  to 
the  whole  subject  in  hand.  We  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  directing 
attr^ntion  to  one  6r  two  particular  points, 
and  recording  the  general  effects  which  were 
thus  produced  upon  the  character  of  the 
empire  in  those  its  peculiar  relations  which 
we  are  attempting  to  examine. 

B'fore  the  Reformation  the  ecclesiastical 
states  of  the  empire  presented  a  singular 
feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
body.  Like  the  secular  states,  they  were 
administered  by  a  machinery  constructed 
upon  th?  model  of  the  empire  itself,  the 
ohapt'jrs  serving  as  the  provincial  assembly 
by  the  suffrages  of  which  the  spiritual 
princrt  was  elected.  They  differed  in  no 
ess  'ntial  point  from  the  other  states  of  the 
empire,  and,  being  headed  by  the  three 
electorates  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
and  comprising  no  insignificant  divisions  of 
territory  and  population,  they  contrihnted 
an  element  equally  influential  and  extraor- 
dinary to  the  imperial  constitution.  They 
were,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  so  many 
powerful  principalities  descending  by  elec- 
tion and  not  by  inheritance ;  and  since,  in 
ordinary  cases,  a  prelate  was  already  ad- 
Tanced  in  years  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  succession  in  these  states  was 
unusually  rapid.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
some  of  these  principalities  were  occasion- 
ally monopolized  as  appanages  by  great 
bourses  of  the  empire,  as  in  the  case  of  tho 
Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  which  was  pre- 
served in  the  family  of  Bavaria  from  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  ot 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  might  be  said  that  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  constituent  sovereign- 
ties of  the  empire  were  thus  periodically 
offered  to  the  competition  of  all  candidates 
within  a  certain  pale,  an  incident  which 
eouM  hardly  fail  of  being  highly  agreeable 
to  the  parties  concerned.  Indeed,  the 
episcopal  functions  of  such  offices  were 
usually  merged  altogether  in  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  a  secular  prince,  and  suffrag- 
ans wore  left  in  superintendence  of  the 
spiritual  business  of  the  see,  while  the  newly 
elected  sovereign  occupied  himself  with  the 
government  of  his  proper  dominions  or  the 
l>u>in'/sa  which  fell  to  his  share  in  the  Diet. 

Now  upon  these  curious  arraDgements 


I  the  Reformation  operated  with  instantane- 
ous effect.  As  conversions  to  the  new  doc- 
trines were  not  confined  to  the  secular 
princes,  it  became  a  question  of  singular 
importance  to  ascertain  what  should  be 
done  with  the.se  elective  principalities  when 
they  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 
In  some  cases  it  was  endeavored  to  trans- 
form them  into  hereditary  states,  as  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  instance  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  Order. 
In  others  they  were  seized  and  absorbed  by 
the  most  powerful  neighbor,  or  reserved  as 
indemnities  against  claims  which  could  not 
be  resisted.  We  cannot  lead  our  readers 
through  the  interminable  conflicts  which 
thcs3  rivalries  occasioned,  but  will  merely 
remark  that  by  the  extinction  of  many  of 
these  elective  principalities,  the  constitu-' 
tional  character  of  the  empire  was  materi- 
ally changed,  while  its  territorial  aspect 
was  altogether  metamorphosed  by  the  ag- 
i^randizement  of  certain  families  from  these 
tempting  spoils.  It  was,  indeed,  a  com- 
plete revolution.  States  which  had  an- 
ciently been  on  the  same  footing  of  secu- 
rity as  other  members  of  the  body,  were 
suddenly  condemned  to  a  precarious  ex- 
istence or  summary  dissolution ;  and,  in 
the  meantime  the  ^^  secularization^'  of  these 
principalities  (a  term  which  was  devised 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion)  supplied 
materials  for  so  large  an  augmentation  of 
certain  hereditary  dominions,  as  totally  to 
alter  the  relative  position  of  states  among 
each  other. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  modification  of  the 
imperial  constitution.  Germany  was  now 
divided  into  two  parties,  Roman  (Jatholio 
and  Protestant,  as  completely  as  Charle- 
magne's empire  had  been  divided  into  three 
kingdoms :  and  the  apparent  settlement  of 
the  imperial  crown  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic (louse  of  Austria  identified  the  em- 
peror— now  by  his  patrimonial  possessions 
a  powerful  personage  —  with  that  party 
which  was  considered  the  most  aggressive 
and  formidable  of  the  two.  In  this  source 
originated  a  marked  and  most  curious  dis- 
tinction between  the  ^^  Emperor"  and  the 
*'  Empire ;"  and  no  difficulty  was  found 
in  representing  as  perpetually  at  variance 
the  interests  of  the  latter,  or,  in  other 
words,  those  of  the  Protestant  states,  and 
the  interests  of  the  former,  that  is,  of  a 
powerful  Roman  Catholic  sovereign.  In 
this  way  the  empire  came  to  enter  into  the 
system  of  Europe  as  a  kind  of  Sonderbund 
or  separate  league,  distinct  from  the  forces 
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of  the  emperor,  and  directly  available  for 
any  alliance  that  might  be  fram  ?d  against 
him.  France  and  Spuin  were  hardly  more 
jealous  of  each  other  than  were  these  two 
kindred  oowers ;  nor  was  any  combination 
of  European  politics  more  conspicuous  in 
those  times  than  that  by  which  France  in 
particular  enlisted  against  her  Austrian 
rival  these  very  states  which  were  the  nomi- 
nal subjects  and  supporters  of  the  crown 
thpy  thus  opposed. 

So  serious  were  the  consequences  of  all 
these  transactions,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Germanic  Empire,  as  it  existed  at  its 
dissolution,    may    be    conceived,   in   some 
sort,  to   date  from  the  great  treaty  which 
terminated  these  religious  wars.      Taking  a 
retrospective  view,  we  may  almost  say  that 
Germany  was  originally  a  single  kingdom, 
under  a  powerful  sovereign,  with  a  tradi- 
tional title  ;  that  it  very  early  fell  asunder, 
and,  as  it  were,   crystallized    into  states 
which   were   virtually    in  dependent ;    that  j 
these  states  still  preserved  a  semblance  of 
unity  under  a  supreme  head,  but  were  not  | 
really  capable  of  combination  as  one  na-  • 
tional  body  ;  and  that,  at    length,  when 
serious   causes   of   dissension   had    arisen, 
they  established  their  internal  relations  by 
a  treaty  which  was  virtually  a  pact  regu- 
lating the  conditions  of  a  loose  and  partial 
confederation.     Throughout  this  Treaty  of  j 
Westphalia  it  is  evident  that  the  predomi- 
nant object  is  dimply  to  settle  the  terms  on 
which  the  contracting  parties  were  thence- 
forth to   live    together.     To  consider  the 
states  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  after  the 
occurrences  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  as 
even  nominally  provinces  of  one  undivided 
kingdom,  under  one  active   sovereign,  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.     They  were 
treated  of  course   as  states  who  not  only 
might  be,  but  had  been,  enemies,  and  the 
aim  of  the  new  convention  was  to  obviate 
such  differences  for  the  future.     As  regards 
the  external  relations  of  the  body  so  consti- 
tuted, it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize 
even  the  loosest  form  of  a  confederacy  in 
the  aggregate  of  states.     Indeed,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  went  directly  to  demo- 
lish such    of  these   conditions  of  effective 
union  as  mig'  t   have  been  previously  pre- 
sumed.    While  the  attributes  of  the  cen- 
tral power,  as  personified  by  the  Emperor, 
were  explicitly  condemned,  the  states  were 
expressly    coufii-med   in  the  right  of  con- 
tracting foreign  alliances,  of  making  peace 
or  war,  of  deputing  ambassadors  to  Foreign 
poweis,  or  to  each  other,  and  of  performing 


all  the  functions  of  ind?*pendent  sovereij^u- 
ties.  The  Bupjriority  rested  with  the  Pro- 
testant party  at  the  time  of  the  Conirresa, 
and  the  desires  of  this  party  were  twofold. 
The  foreign  powers  which  had  taken  pa  it  ia 
the  war  wished  to  preserve  the  antagonism 
which  had  been  established  between  the 
minor  statis  of  the  empire  and  its  chief, 
and  to  secure  so  valuible  a  machinery  for 
curbing  and  humiliating  the  court  of  Vien- 
na, The  proti'Cted  and  now  rescued  states, 
were  equally  anxious  to  confirm  themselves 
in  such  a  precious  right  of  appeal,  and 
thus  the  spirit  of  a  treaty  which  was  to  ro- 
gulato  the  action  of  a  cimfederacy,  breath- 
ed nothing  but  mistrust  and  suspicion,  and 
was  virtually  confined  to  provisions  for  pro- 
tecting one  member  of  the  union  agaiiisfc 
another,  instead  of  stipulating  their  com- 
mon duties  for  the  benefit  or  advancement 
of  the  whole. 

Up  to  the  last  hour  of  its  existence,  the 
Germanic  Empire  never  lost  the  character 
which  was  thus  imparted  to  it  by  what  maj 
be  descril>cd  as  the  first  definite  exposition 
of  its  constitution.     Before  the   Peace  of 
Westphalia  there  had   been    little    boyoud 
tradition  or  custom  to  regulate  the   inter- 
course  or  the   duties   of    the   oonstitu/nt 
states.     There  was  now  a  written   code  of 
ordinances  to  which  appeal  might  be  made  ; 
but  the  conting'^ncies  contemplated  by  this 
code  were  practically  confined,  as  we  have 
said,  to  disputes  arising  within  the  empire 
itself.     All   its  forces  were  to  be  self-con- 
sumed.    The  pact  was  rather  for  the   pre- 
vention of   mutual  molestation,   than   the 
combination,   for   external  action,    of  the 
national  strength.     By  this  time,  in   fact, 
Germany  had  become  a  miniature  represen- 
tation of  the  European  continent,  nor  can 
a  better  idea  be  conveyed  of  its  constitu- 
tion than  by  describing  the  empire  as  a  lit- 
tle Christendom   in  itself.     It  was  only  a 
single  empire,  as  Europe  might  be  called  a 
single  commonwealth.     The  ties  or   tradi- 
tions which  connected  its  component  states 
were  little  more  definite  or  l3iuding    than 
that  tacit  compact  which   secures  general 
tranquillity.     Public  peace  is  the  object  of 
the  European  system,  and  it  was  the  obj'^ot 
of  the  Germanic  union.     The   code   which 
was  devised  for  the  regulation  of  the  smaller 
body  was  transferred  for  siniilar  pui  poses 
and  under  similar  conditions,  to  the  larger* 
and   the  public  law  of  the  empire   became 
the  foundation  of  the  public  law  of  Em  ope 
because  it   had  been  devised  for  necessities 
precisely  analogous  to  those  for  which  it 
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was  borrowed.  In  ibis  sense  it  accom- 
plisbed  its  end.  Up  to  a  late  period  of  the 
empire,  its  weaker  states  were  effectually 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  inde- 

Sendence  and  their  rights  against  the  cupi- 
ities  or  animosities  of  the  strong.  Com- 
mon interests  suggested  common  action  on 
any  occasion  when  justice  was  outraged  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  state,  just  as  a 
similar  violation  of  international  law  will 
oombine  against  the  aggressor  the  forces 
of  confederate  Europe.  But  here  ended 
the  common  objects  of  the  old  Germanic 
£mpire.  As  to  any  prompt  or  effective  dc- 
yelopmentof  the  whole  national  strength  for 
external  action,  it  was  scarcely  less  imprac- 
ticable than  an  effective  combination  of  the 
states  of  Christendom  for  a  new  crusade, 
and  the  ^' dread  summit  of  imperial 
power  "  was  discoverable  only  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  courtier  or  the  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

Other  circumstances  aided  both  in  pro- 
ducing and  extending  the  result  we  have 
described.  A.s  the  empire,  through  various 
political  revolutions,  came  at  length  to  be 
constituted,  it  comprised  several  members 
whose  connexion  with  it  formed  but  one, 
and  that  perhaps  not  an  important,  feature 
in  their  political  characters.  The  Diet  was 
full  of  crowned  heads,  owning  independent 
and  unconnected  sovereignties,  and  wield- 
ing powers  altogether  disproportioned  to 
the  petty  capacities  in  which  they  took 
their  stoats  in  that  assembly.  Thus  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  even  if  the  imperial 
title  should  leave  the  family,  was  King  of 

S[ungary  and  Bohemia ;  the  King  of  Swe- 
en  sate  as  Lord  of  Pomerania,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  him  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia ;  the  King  of  Denmark  as  Duke  of 
Holstein ;  the  King  of  Poland  as  Elector 
of  Saxony ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  Duke 
of  Savoy  ;  the  King  of  Prussia  as  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh  ;  and  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  as  Elector  of  Hanover.  A  combi- 
nation of  the  actual  forces  of  these  poten- 
tates would  have  been  irresistible ;  but, 
though  mighty  monarchs  in  their  own 
rights,  they  were  but  feeble  princes  as  re- 
presenting the  German  nation.  The  voices 
which  should  have  been  most  influential  in 
the  Diet  were  swayed  by  interests  altogether 
foreign  to  those  of  the  empire.  The  im- 
perial possessions  of  the  sovereigns  we  have 
mentioned  were  perhaps  the  least  significant 
portion  of  their  patrimony,  and  thus  the 
Diet  included  members  whose  private  re- 
fooroes  sorpaased  those  of  the  empire  itself. 


Towards  the  olose  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Ten  (circles  were  together  rated 
at  continjrcnts  which  produced  an  imperial 
army  of  40,000  men,  while  Brandenburgh 
alone,  even  before  its  aggrandizements  of 
the  n^xt  century,  could  muster  28,000,  and 
Au8t:ia  could  take  the  field  with  more  than 
three  times  that  number.  In  this  way  the 
empire  was  ptirs  minima  ipsa  mi.  Its  forces 
were  not  constituted  by  any  hearty  or  ear- 
neat  alliance  of  its  members,  but  by  a  tardy 
and  reluctant  contribution  of  quotas,  which 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  real  capabilities 
of  the  parties  despatching  them.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  individual  states  had 
formed  standing  armies  according  to  their 
respe<!tive  powers,  there  existed  no  military 
establishment  for  federal  purposes.  The 
*"'  troops  of  the  empire,"  when  brought  upon 
the  field,  presented  a  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
jointed assemblage  of  detachments  variously 
armed  and  never  trained  to  act  together. 
Ten  or  twelve  different  states  might  have 
clubbed  their  quotas  to  raise  a  single  regi- 
ment, in  which  men,  fed  by  different  com- 
missariats, supplied  with  different  accoutre- 
ments, and  rooeiving  different  rates  of  pay, 
were  expected  to  manoouvre  with  prompti- 
tude and  effect  under  officers  whom  they  had 
never  seen.  Thus  the  very  country  which 
was  the  market  of  soldiers  for  Europe,  was 
represented,  nationally,  by  the  most  incom- 
petent and  ill-organized  force ;  and  even 
this  was  so  clumsily  and  circuitously  exert- 
ed, that  the  accession  of  '^  the  empire"  to 
any  military  alliance  was  little  more  than 
a  nominal  gain,  and  instances  are  actually 
found  where,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  it 
was  disputed,  as  a  question  of  fact,  wh(  tber 
*'*'  the  empire,"  in  its  veritable  confederate 
capacity,  had  or  had  not  been  engaged 
at  all. 

I'he  utter  want  of  any  federal  or  supreme 
authority  in  the  empire  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  such  duties  as  should  have  de- 
volved upon  it,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
leagues  and  associations  by  which  the 
states,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  peri- 
ods, endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  to  compensate,  by  local  and  temporary 
combinations,  for  the  absence  of  any  na- 
tional or  permanent  unity.  There  were 
leagues  for  political  purposes,  such  as  the 
electoral  and  Princely  Unions,  or  the  league 
against  the  elevation  of  Hanover  to  the 
ninth  electorate.  There  were  others,  for 
purposes  either  of  defence  or  domestic  se- 
curity, such  as  the  Hanseatic  or  Swabian 
leagues;    cither    of    which    confederacief 
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mieht  poseibly  hare  resulted,  like  the  Hel- 
Tetic  Icagae,  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  and  the  creation  of  sn  independent 
Power.  Nor  were  the  objects  of  these 
as^nciatiors  confined  to  such  purposes  as 
misrht  seem  compatible  with  a  federal  au- 
thority held  in  reserve  for  functions  more 
purely  national.  The  protection  of  the 
imperial  territories  acainst  foreign  invasion 
was  amone  the  duties  left  to  their  charge. 
Thus  the  Rhenish  alliance  was  formed  to 
preserve  the  empire  from  being  involved  in 
that  war  of  the  Northern  Powers  which  was 
terminated  by  the  famous  Peace  of  Oliva  ; 
and  when  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV.,  some 
few  years  later,  at  len?th  loosened  the  con- 
n-^'xion  between  the  empiric  and  France  which 
had  been  formed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
it  W9S  only  by  a  most  circuitous  process  of 
the  same  description  that  the  states  were  at 
last  combined  against  a  Power  which  had 
become  clearly  a  common  enemy.  Nearly 
«>;ht  years  ptssed  in  preparatory  leairues 
an>l  associations  before  all  the  circles  of  the 
empire  concurred  in  declaring  the  war  of 
16S9  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  afiaira  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  the  independence  of 
the  several  states,  both  of  the  emperor  and 
•ich  other,  was  still  more  plainly  shown. 
Tw(>  circles  first  formed  an  association  be- 
tween themselves,  to  which  three  others 
partially  acceded.  By  a  fresh  arrance- 
ment.  one  of  these  was  exc!ud.''d,  but  the 
four  oth.'rs  form.«d  a  league  with  the  circle 
of  Austria,  and  snbs^uently  joined  that 
grand  alliance  asrainst  France  which  the 
emperor  had  meantime  formed  with  certain 
eth^^r  state's  of  the  empire  and  the  maritime 
powt-rs.  Other  circle  came  gradually  into 
the  alUanc  ^,  and  at  Ir^nirth  war  was  formally 
declared  in  the  name  of  "'  the  Empire,'' 
md^T  pr^'Hrn'mries  more  troublesome  and 
tortU'kUS  than  have  usually  preceded  a 
Eun>p>?an  coalition. 


cems  of  the  several  states  was  extremely 
rare,  and  all  those  provincial  peculiarities, 
which  are  now  so  much  complained  of  as 
incompatible  with  any  idea  of  true  oation- 
ality,  subsisted  in  full  force,  while  there 
was  yet,  nominally,  an  undivided  empire. 
Some  decrees  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Vl.| 
respecting  the  uniformity  of  coinage,  form 
quite  a  conspicuous  object  in  imperial  trans- 
actions.     The  great  point  for  which    the 
supreme  authority  still  remained  effective, 
was  the  protection  of  the  immediate  states 
of  the  empire   against  their  overweening 
neighbors,  or  even  of  the  subjects  of  any 
particular  state  against  their  0.^0  sovereign, 
in  such  cases  ii  was  always  presumed  that 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  emperor,  and  instances 
are  not  wantine  in  which  it  was  resorted  to 
with  effect.     But  for  all  the  purposes  which 
are  now  proclaimed  pre-eminent,   the    old 
Germanic  Empire  was  far  more  incompe- 
tently constituted  than  the  present  Germa- 
nic Confederation.     ^*  Germany^'  was  abso- 
lutely lost.     Even  the  imperial  dignity  was 
almost  swamped  in  the  other  titles  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult   to   have  made   the   discovery    at 
Vienna,  that  the  sovereign  reigning  in  that 
capital  was  even  the  nominal  diief  of  any 
territory  besides  his  hereditary  dotninions. 
The  machinery  for  conducting  the  coneems 
of  the  empire  was  altogether  lost  in  the  far 
more  extensive  and  important   machinery 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  Austria ;  and 
it  is  obs.^rved  by  a  German  writer  of  the 
last  century,  that  a  stranger  might  reside 
for  a  considerable  time  at  Vienna  without 
finding  out  that  there  existed  any  such  in^ 
St  it  ut  ions  as  an  Imperial  Chancery  or  an 
Aulic  Council     The  imperial  dignity,  in 
fact,  had  fallen  to  the  House  of  Anstria  as 
a  venerable  and  exalted  title,  but  without 
conferring  any  more  substantial  power,  or 
entailing  mueh  more  serious  duties,  than  a 


The  unity  of  action  procurable  on  condi-   seat  in  the  Diet  had  conveyed  to  the  King 
ti>'kns  like  th?se.  was  little  more  than  the  I  of  Sweden.      When  this  titular  dignity,  at 

the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  was  trsBsferred 


for  that  brief  and  stormy  interval  to  Mu- 
nich, it  was  found  scarcely  practicable  to 
separate  the  archives  of  the  empire  at  Vi- 
enna from  the  purely  Austrian  documents 


unity  of  aeti'.m  which  nii;bt  b-«  anticipated 
am  >nj  th?  powrs  of  Chri>t'»ndom,  if  civili- 
iiti>n  should  azain  be  threaten.*d  bv  anv 
irrupt ioa  of  Huns  or  Tartars.  For  exter- 
Bil  nu-poses  Germanic  national ity  was  vir- 
tually extinct,  and  even  in  the  int'jruil  con-  with  which  they  had  been  long  confoaed ; 
cerns  of  the  r'mpire,  th'>ugh  accepted  max-  and  thimgh  this  curious  interruption  some- 
ims  of  ^uMio  \aw  pn^vidcd  ^o.-  tii'.^  security  what  disturbed  the  doctrine  of  divine  impe- 
of  the  ^tatL's.  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  t  rial  right  which  had  insensibly  been  form- 
traeo  very  distiuctly  the  op.^rarions  of  a  su-  |  ed,  and  mi:rht  have  led  to  oon^titntional 
preme  authority  in  any  pn.>visions  for  their  ;  improvement^f  if  the  n  >w  dynasty  had  been 
mutu:il  inter e  m-sc.  The  lesrislative  inter-  |  perp-  tuated.  yet  the  old  state  of  things  was 
ference  of  the  imperial  courts  in  the  con- !  spe^ily  revived  under  Francis  of  homiamj 
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and  the  empire  ooniiniicd,  till  the  days  of 
its  dissolution,  in  the  beaten  path  which 
we  have  been  att<^mptin;i^  to  traee. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  the  Oermanio  Empire,  considered 
in  that  point  of  view  which  we  have  select- 
ed as  the  most  insignificant, — in  its  rela- 
tions, namely,  to  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, either  as  a  nation  or  a  confederacy, — 
had  for  a  very  long  period  ceased  substan- 
tially to  exist.  It  still,  howe'^er,  survived 
to  discharge  the  not  unimportant  functions 
to  which  we  have  referred,  of  guaranteeing 
and  preserving  an  equality  of  rights  among 
a  multitude  of  states,  of  various  constitu* 
tions,  dispositions,  and  extent ;  which,  if 
thoy  could  be  combined  for  no  other  pur- 
pos  \  were  at  least  associated  for  the  en- 
forcement of  law.  Uut  the  dissolution  of 
even  this  shadowy  phantom  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Caosars  was  close  at  hand ;  and  it  was 
at  length  effected  under  a  coincidence  of 
circumstances  not  only  remarkable  in  them- 
selvos,  but  deriving  unusual  interest  from 
the  events  of  the  present  day,  which  openly 
threaten  a  territorial  reorganization  of  the 
oontin<>nt,  as  sweeping  as  that  which  was 
projected  by  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
and  carried  out  mainly  by  means  of  the 
very  operation  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

The  first  French  revolution  communicat- 
ed ori<rinally  no  such  shock  to  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  as  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  eruptions  of  the  third.  But  as  the  re- 
peated collisions  of  France  and  Austria  re- 
sulted successively  in  the  increased  abase- 
ment of  the  latter  power,  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  became  materially  involved  in  each 
of  the  concessions  which  she  was  forced  to 
make.  Her  first  passage  of  arms  brought 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic ;  her  secoud 
that  of  Luneville ;  her  third  that  of  Pros- 
buri;.  The  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801, 
confirmed  definitively  to  France  the  posses- 
sion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
had  been  stipulated  by  earlier  conventions. 
Such  transfer  of  territory  of  course  dispos- 
sessed of  their  principalities  and  estates  a 
large  number  of  owners,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  provi^ions  of  the  treaty  that  these  par- 
ties should,  one  and  all,  receive  indemnities 
for  their  losses  out  of  the  dotninions  of  the 
empire.  Nor  were  the  liabilities  of  the 
imperial  territory  confined  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  claims  which  had  thus  arisen,  bui 
even  the  dispossessed  princes  of  Tuscany 
and  Modena  and  the  stadtholder  of  Holland 
were  referred  for  compensation  to  the  same 
aource.     The  treaty^  it  is  true,  had  not 


been  legally  accepted  by  the  empire,  as 
Napoleon  had  compelled  Francis  II.  to  sign 
it  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  empire  at 
large,  without  that  warrant  which  could 
alone  authorize  such  an  act.  In  considera- 
tion, however,  of  the  emergency  in  which 
the  emperor  had  found  himsolf  placed,  the 
Diet  did  afterwards  ratify  the  deed ;  and 
thus  the  empire  became  bound  to  satisfy 
the  damands  of  some  sevon-and-twenty 
princes  whose  domains  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  aggrandiz'^ment  of  France. 
The  real  mischiefs  of  this  arrangement  lay 
deeper  than  at  first  appeared.  It  was  less 
by  the  loss  of  territory  than  by  the  intro- 
duction of  discord,  that  Germany  so  serious- 
ly suffered.  Confiscation  of  course  became 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  supply  a 
fund  for  the  required  indemnities,  and  thus 
a  precedent  was  established  for  injustice 
and  rapine  which  was  very  speedily  im- 
proved. 

Both  prec<»dent  and  convenience  sug- 
gested the  ecclesiastical  principalities  as 
offering  the  most  obvious  and  abundant  re- 
sources in  the  existing  difficulties.  But 
other  besides  these  instinctive  motives  were 
also  instrumental  in  promoting  the  decision. 
As  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  mostly 
dependent  immediately  on  the  Emperory 
or,  in  other  words,  were  the  immediate 
supporters  of  the  House  of  Austria,  any 
diminution  of  their  number  or  power  was  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  the  imperial 
inHuence,  against  which  the  efforts  of 
France  were  directed,  while  the  spoils  thus 
produced  would  supply  ready  and  available 
means  for  attracting  the  secular  princes  to 
the  side  of  that  power  which  mi^bt  be  ex- 
pected  to  preside  over  their  distribution. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  case  of 
the  imperial  free  cities-  As  might  veiy 
naturally,  however,  be  conceived,  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  wore  experienced  in  appor- 
tioning the  various  amounts  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  different  claimants,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  years  immediately 
following  the  peace  w^is  consumed  in  these 
fatal  nejrotiations.  By  adroit  management 
the  First  Consul  soon  came  to  be  consid- 
ered, what  in  reality  he  was,  the  chief  arbi- 
ter in  the  proceedings ;  and  by  the  capacity 
for  organization  which  he  displayed,  as  well 
as  by  Ihe  dispensation  of  advantages  which 
he  assumed,  acquired  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  that  influence  and  power  wnioh 
presently  opened  for  him  a  road  to  the  im* 
perial  throne.  At  length,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year   1803,   a   decision  was  pro- 
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nounood  upon  iho  Indonmity  Qaostion,  by 
which  Homo  thirty  princes  and  potcntntce 
Woro  compcnHatod  for  thoir  looses  by  the 
Mcrifiiv  of  nil  tho  occlcniastical  sovereign- 
tios,  and  of  forty  fivo  out  of  the  sizty-ono 
froo  towns.  Into  the  particulars  of  the  ter- 
ritoriiil  arran  roinonts  there  is  no  need  to 
ontor ;  but  some  of  tho  titular  promotions 
arc  roinarkaU.*  ns  having  conducted  to  d iff- 
nitios  enjoyed  in  the  present  day.  The 
olect orates  were  made  ten  in  number  ;  and 
M  Havaria  and  tho  Palatinate  were  now 
united,  and  Cologno  and  Treves  hid  been 
vuppri^ssed,  this  augmentation  placed  four 
flleetorships  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon. 
HtHise  l^assel,  Haden,  Wirtembei^,  and  the 
Grand  DukiHiom  of  Tuscany,  under  the 
(lerman  title  of  Wurtaberg,  were  the  states 
aoKvted  for  the  e^tveted  honors.  The  first 
of  these  retains  to  the  present  time  the  tit- 
ular distinction  thus  obtained ;  but  the 
neeiMid  and  third  were  advanced  to  still 
higher  rank  at  the  n^'Xt  staJ^^  of  the  per- 
formance whidi  it  will  bo  our  dutv  to  men- 
lion.  It  is  nivdless  to  offer  anr  remark 
Upon  arrsngoments  irhich  were  so  soon 
PUiterEu^ied ;  tho^igh  it  must  be  obvious  that 
ftueh  a  cx^nstiiniion  of  the  eUn^toral  cidL^^ 
wx^uld  soon  have  stripptnl  the  House  of 
Austria  of  its  supromacy^  if  the  ancient 
fabtie  of  the  empire  had  c«>ntinued  to  exi>t. 
Hul  ^uoh  revolutions  even  as  ihivtewehave 
mentit^n.Hi  wert*  virtually  d  est  motive  of  its 
whoK'  \vns;ituti«on,  though  in  the  whirl  and 
tumult  of  the  tiuies^  they  rx^lled  almost  un- 
heeded I  v  away  Th;^  deadly  evil,  howi^vc. 
was  in  ih.>  sriiis  which  had  Kvn  thus  intro- 
du\\Hi.  The  princy^s  of  iiormany  Wire 
taui^ht  to  pr\vii?aie  themselves  bi^fore  the 
f^et  oJ  a  torxMcn  conqueror  frv^ai  wh,>r!i  aii 
fav*>rs  see:«*>d  to  ti,^«,  Vh  y  w.-re  Vami- 
lianisi  with  ih.*  prarti.vs  ot  <s%r.fisiwit^^3 
aud  rapine«  and  al  th;'  tradi:i«^:ia'.  o  \ii- 
uaucvs  oj  the  owpirx^  were  *cpr*.aTitid  by 
the  Siioresi ion*  o;  wrxihiv  ani  e-.iridiiv. 
1  he  *>id  nibji*-  lav  of  i^erniar.v — ihai  j>  r,-' 
lUT,  »^;'  Ku-N-'p.*-  WAS  v;r;«s»*.Vf  ab~»>r»i:^i 
aud  >t4ii«^  were  ^;;'^  «:t;ou4  an*  r-.^T.vci'r. 
a^iuM  ih*-*  deMca*  ,^:  t.'-rr  Ti*';ctS.>-^  tx 
<^pi  M^,-^  as  lh.\  i.v«'..^  f.-.i  :r.  tSi*;-  ^■'•r. 
••tivnct  h .  or  in  i  h,*  c  r •  i o :  .** j»*  r^fc J^,^rl  ^c^*  -.'  * 
a  s« rancor  1  he  eff.s-^i*  *v  i>>  sri-';  *vr. 
vey  a  si^^a;  :'.'  »<!  -a  n ."»«  »'■:*  i  ^ f  : ^  f.  c^  r.  .•* ■ 
whY'k'^^  ih*-   dos«:r.:os  *^!   ive'-rrar.i  tt.osj    a.- 

5s*a:\v;y  w.t."  t^«if   n*w    a— irrr^ft^- 
^Avt^,  «hoa  a  war  v »:.->'  .N*.r.;i«i;».i   ;;  » 
<«t^«   iu  tlie   ^>aJ,>sMos  Ui^v   La£ 


caused,  was  terminated  on  the  field  of  Aae- 
terlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Prcsburg  anpplied 
Napoleon  with  another  opportunity  of  tam- 
pering with  the  Germanic  body.  By  the 
stipulations  of  thin  treaty,  two  states  of  tho 
greatt^st  importance  after  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  overtly  detached  from  the  em- 
pire. Despite  the  abrupt  severanoe  of  in- 
ternational connexions  induced  by  thoRcTO- 
lution,  Napoleon  had  sagaciously  contrired 
to  revive  that  traditional  alliance  whidi 
Bavuria,  though  a  Roman  Catholic  poweri 
had  ever  tendered  to  France  against  Aus- 
tria, and  this  st^te  bad  seconded  his  designa 
as  readily  as  it  might  have  seconded  those 
of  a  legitimate  Bourbon.  Wirtemberg  had 
early  followed  in  so  promising  a  track,  and 
now, -in  return  for  services  rendered  in  the 
war,  both  electors  were  exalted  to  the  royal 
dignity,  and  enriched  with  vast  acoeasiona 
of  territory  detached  from  the  posBessions 
of  Austria.  Even  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  Tyrol  was  taken  for  the  tam«.  to  ag- 
grandise the  crown  of  Bavaria,  which  waa 
I  thus  rendered  a  power  equal  in  imporfanea 
I  to  Prussia  in  the  days  of  the  great  Fred- 
'etiek.  But  the  most  significant  provisiou 
of  the  compact  was  contained  in  a  dauia 
which  stipulated  not  only  for  the  full  recog- 
nition of  these  new  titles  by  the  Emperor 
Francis,  but  also  for  the  entire  and  aore- 
reign  independence  of  the  two  new  kinga, 
any  rights  of  the  imperial  supremacj  to  the 
ivntrarv  notwiihstandine.  This  wms«  of 
e  ^urse«  a  dismemberment  and  Tirtoal  diaso- 
]uti«>n  of  th^  empire  ;  and  it  can  hardly  ha 
said  that  the  act  which  is  hi5torieally  re- 
pri'SiT.ted  a5  c^o^ng  the  fl««ne  was  really 
needed  to  comT-lrio  the  catastrophe. 

Napv»I>^n  lai  fn.-ceeded  in  producing 
v::hin  tiu'  Germanic  KmpiiY  a  siate  of  af- 
fa  r<  sui:a'::e  to  tbe  coDsaaimatMNi  of  hii 
rro^'.v:s.  Hi$  trk^nis  a:>d  aiii.«  wwre  seen 
ixa*.:fi  t>  iXTra>ra  ntTT  rank  at  the  exr- 
p-*n:»  ."»:"  t:*  :'3r!i:i-*.  aai  stales  of  evefj 
c\  .s.<  Kai  ^^a-nt  :o  :.ok  to  his  &ror  as  the 
>.:re*i  s.-nrc:*  r*:  aivascement.  He  had 
s,«ii  t^^  s^>i<  ■:  r-rreinai  diacord  hr  the 
c -.::'!j^: : ■'  L  ;  f  t h f  :t. i .  ::r : : i seis^ as  the  ramr  lima 
:r.3.x  :;  rai  ST.i;L.la:ed  ihe  CDBtrviUi^ 
p.-«*fr  <rrr  .:  -i  \r  \bf  cxil  cw-«Ait«iJo«  of 
i&e  ;-n'riV.  Tr.-:  rirrt  runk  of  the  Rhi 
wa*  r.."»«  a  sr^'t  ::  cr.aMir 
T.  UM-Ti-^ai:  *;ir-rijrs*  «*rp  fl: 
-: t a .  r*; r ^^^  XT» '-z,  -. v ;  ■  v  nia v  i8«ae 

•  •  • 

:>f  -  r;  J  :'r.       i  :-f  ^n.a.l  TV*ncv« 

r^  I  IS.  '•'''  :t-:  ^'.u.      Thf  prfjamac  e^  iha 
i  KrciHTJ;  ;j'tvim  w*s  assajT 
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tection,  and  tbo  intervention  of  some  su- 
preme authority  was  loudly  called  for  to 
restore  tranquillity  and  order.  At  this  crisis 
Napoleon  stepped  in,  and  by  the  formal 
dissolution  of  the  Old  Germanic  Empire 
laid  the  first  stone  of  a  visionary  fabric, 
which  in  the  realms  of  bis  imaginative  am- 
bition bad  been  planned  upon  a  scale  of 
grand»'ur  unknown  to  recent  ages. 

The  imperial  crown  which  be  bad  just 
obtained  was  below  his  own  conceptions  of 
magnificence.  Not  content  with  the  king- 
doms of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  prospec- 
tive dominion  of  Spain,  bis  ideas  soared 
beyond  that  union  of  Romanesque  nations 
which  Family  Compacts  had  almost  realis- 
ed, and  demanded  for  the  House  of  Bona- 
parte something  more  than  the  mere  credit 
of  superseding  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He 
bad  devised  a  system  of  empire  from  the 
moment  that  be  assumed  the  imperial  title, 
and  the  old  and  now  expiring  Germanic 
body  had  given  him  the  outlines  of  the 
model.  The  thrones  of  Holland,  Italy, 
Naples,  and  hereafter  of  Spain,  all  supplied 
from  scions  of  the  House  of  Bonaparte,  were 
to  furnish  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  new 
empire,  who  were  to  form  the  imperial 
council,  and  to  elect  a  new  emperor  if  ever 
the  reigning  male  line  should  become  ex- 
tinct. Dependent  upon  these,  and  to  be 
formed  from  them  as  fiefs,  followed  a  host 
of  principalities  and  duchies,*  which  were 
to  be  bestowed  upon,  his  most  successful 
servants,  and  thus  complete  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire.  But  even  this  project, 
which  is  thus  far  considered  by  French 
writers  as  reasonable  and  practicable,  fell 
short  of  bis  ambition,  and  he  resolved  on 
crossing  the  Rhine,  and  including  within 
bis  realms  all  the  dominions  of  Charle- 
magne under  a  revived  Empire  of  the  West. 

It  was  indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
this  scheme  that  no  rival  Empire  should 
survive,  in  even  nominal  dignity,  to  inter- 
fere wikb  the  new  creation ;  and  to  the  re- 

*  How  this  frrand  idea  was  partially  carried  out, 
few  readers  will. require  to  be  told.  It  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  scheme  that  the  titles  with  which 
every  European  ear  is  now  familiarized,  were  cre- 
ated. From  Eugene's  kinf^dom  of  Italy  Napoleon 
reserved  twelve  duchies,  Dalmatia,  iMria,  Priuli, 
Cadore,  Beiluno,  ConegUano^  Trt^viso,  Feltre,  Bas- 
aano,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Rovigo.  From  Joseph's 
realm  of  Naples  he  retained  six,  Benevento,  Ponte 
Corvo,  Gm.*ta,  Oiranio,  Tareoto,  and  Refrgio.  In 
Massa,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.  he  reserv^  others. 
In  return  for  the  present  of  Hanover,  Prussia  sur- 
rendered Neufchatel,  Ans{>ach,  and  Bayieuih,  the 
first  uf  which  piade  a  principality  lor  Berihier;  and 
the  two  lam  being  eichanged  with  Bavaria  for  Beig, 
supplied  a  grand  duchy  £mr  Mur^t  to  teulo  upon. 


moval  therefore  of  this  obstacle,  and  to  the 
destruction,  at  the  same  time,  of  what  was 
really  the  keystone  of  the  old  European 
system,  Napoleon  betook  himself.  Cir- 
cumstances favored  him  with  unusual  op- 
portunities. Austria  was  completely  pros- 
trate ;  Prussia  had  confessed  her  weakness 
or  bor  venality  by  a  disreputable  treaty ; 
and  England  had  lost  Mr.  Pitt.  As  far  as 
Germany  went,  Napoleon's  game  was  play- 
ed into  his  hands.  Neither  M.  Thiers  nor 
M.  Hardenberg,  the  two  antagonist  chro* 
niders  of  these  transactions,  deny  that  the 
intervention  of  Napoleon  was  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
though  the  former  omits  to  remark  that 
these  circumstances  had  been  created  by 
him  for  the  purpose.  Yielding,  as  it  were, 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  states.  Napoleon 
consented  to  become  the  protector  of  a  new 
German  confederation,  which  was  to  em- 
brace all  those  territories  and  powers  en- 
joying what  were  termed  ^^  incontestable 
relations  with  France."  The  result  was  a 
convention  signed  by  fifteen  states  of  the 
old  German  Empire,  at  the  bead  of  which 
were  Bavaiia,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  im- 
porting an  alliance  or  union  among  them- 
selves and  with  France.  All  connex  on 
with  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  empire 
was  deliberately  renounced,  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  severed  themselves  com- 
pletely from  the  Germanic  body,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protectorship  of 
France  by  the  style  and  title  of  tbo  Can' 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  in  recompense 
for  this  accession,  the  seceding  states  were 
guaranteed  in  all  their  new  dignities  and 
possessions ;  and  two  of  them,  the  Elector 
of  Baden  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
grand  dukes,  which  they  enjoy  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  now  confederation  dealt 
the  death-blow  to  the  old  Germanic  Em- 
pire. Half  its  fairest  provinces  were  de- 
tached by  a  single  stroke,  and  so  many  in- 
deed of  its  states  bad  been  already  abs'>rb- 
ed  that,  excepting  the  hereditary  territories 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  there  now  remained 
only  a  few  petty  principalities  in  the  north, 
which,  it  was  suggested,  might  group  lb  *m- 
selvcs  round  Prussia  as  the  centre  of  an- 
other confederation.  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  true  import  of  this  transaction. 
Francis  II.  at  once  dincbarged  all  the  re- 
maining states  from  such  allegiance  as  they 
might  yet  conceive  to  be  due  to  him,  and 
relinquished  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  which 
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he  had  hefore  assnincd.  Thus,  after  a  tra- 
ditional existence  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  expired ;  and  though 
its  constitution,  as  we  have  shown,  was  not 
effective  for  the  advancement  of  any  na- 
tional (grandeur ;  yet  the  misdeeds  and 
convulsions  which  ensued  upon  its  fall  were 
sufficient  to  prove  that  with  it  was  lost  a 
powerful  guarantee  for  the  order  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

It  must  he  admitted  that,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  there  were  precedents  in  Germanic 
history  for   even  such  secessions  as  this, 
without  any  such  consequence  as  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire.     We  have  alluded 
before  to  the  singular  and  universal  prac- 
tice of  forming  independent  confederations 
within  the  Germanic  body ;  nor  was  there 
wanting    authority  for    the    inclusion   of 
France  in  such  a  league  for  the  express  ob- 
ject of  thwarting  Austria.     The  league  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
been  just  such  an  association  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious   historical   fact,   that  the   French 
contingent,  stipulated  as  available  for  this 
league,  was  actually  furnished  for  a  war  of 
the  empire,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  securing  a  victory  over  the  Turks;     But 
no  such  leagues  renounced,  either  in  terms 
or  in  spirit,  their  old  connexion  with  the 
empire,  whatever  antagonism  they  might 
confess   towards   its   chief.       Still   it  will 
hardly,  perhaps,  be  thought  probable  hy 
one  conversant  with  the  history  of  these 
states,  that  even  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  would  have  wrought  such  irrepara- 
ble ruin,  if  the  whole  fabric  had  not  hecn 
already  shattered  to  its  base  by  the  events 
of  th'3  previous  years.     The  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  principal  functions  of  this  sin- 
gular constitution  is  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  arguments,  however  insincere, 
which  were  employed  at  its  dissolution.  The 
Emperor  and  the  Diet  were  declared  in- 
competent to  the  protection  of  the  states. 
No  revulsion  of  feeling  was  alleged  among 
the  members  of  the  union,  nor  was  it  as- 
serted  that  German  nationality  would  be 
more  efficaciously  developed  under  the  new 
arrangements.     The  duty  desciibed  as  in- 
cumbent on  the  federal  authority  was  the 
preservation  of  internal  order  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  weak  against  the  strong  ;  and 
it  wa8  in  default  of  such  duties  having  been 
well  discharged  that  the  seceding  states  de- 
clared themselves  justified  in  seeking  more 
efficii^nt  protection  under  a  more  powerful 
chief 

We  have  thus  brought  our  sketch  of  the 


ancient  Germanic  Empire  to  a  period  when 
every  pretence  of  unity  was  at  length  din- 
carded  ;  for  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
consider  this    seces:»ion  as  constituting  of 
itself  any  form  of  nationality  whatever,  or 
as  leaving  any  such  in  the  body  which  re- 
mained bohind.     It  does  not  fall  within  onr 
proper  limits   to   enlarge   upon  the   spirit 
which  was  at  length  created  by  the  wars  of 
the  revolution,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
liberation  of  Germany  from  foreijrn  oppres- 
sion, although  it  was  undoubtedly  in  this 
popular  ferment  that  the  ideas  of  nation- 
ality orinrinated,  which  are  now,  after  thirty 
years'  conception,  embodied  in  so  palpable 
a  form.     That  in  the  great  settlement  of 
F^uropc,   which  terminated   these   convul- 
sions,   it   was    thought   conformable  with 
sound  and  natural  policy  to  restore  to  Ger- 
many that  character  of  unity  attached  to  it 
by  tradition  or  semblance  for  so  many  ages, 
is  matter  within  the  memory  of  many  of 
our  readers  ;  nor  should  we  have  hesitated 
to  allude  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  as 
a  well-known  organization  of  certain  con- 
tinental states,  but  for  the  recent  remark  of 
a  most  accomplished  representative  of  one 
of  these  states,  now  resident   among  ns, 
that,  ^'  Up  to  the  last  two  months  the  ex- 
istence of  an  eff.^ctive  federal  Germany  was 
scarce  known  to  the  British  public."     It 
is  certainly  not   surprising  that  during  a 
period  of  profound  European  tranquillity, 
no    conspicuous    prominence   should    have 
been  given  to  the  offensive  capabilities  of  a 
confederacy  organized   especially,   like    all 
the  alliances  of  that  poiiod,  for  the  con- 
tingencies of  war.     The  federative   consti- 
tution at  pres  mt,  or  very  recently,  existing 
was  framed  with  reference  to  the  external 
action  of  the  combined  states  almost  as  ex- 
clusively as  that  of  the  old  empire  had  sub- 
sided to  the  mere  regulation  of  their  inter- 
nal intercourse.     It  is  true  that  schemes  of 
constitutional  freedom  entered  largt-ly  into 
the  projects  of  those  surviving  states  which 
met  in  1815  to  determine  upun  a  new  con- 
federacy, but  the  main  design   had    been 
dictated  by  considerations  of  European  po- 
licy.    The  chief  object  of  the   act  was  to 
creato  as  strong  a  power  as  could  be  conve- 
niently consolidated  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.     The  formal  dissolution  of  Napo- 
leon's confederation  hud   fallowed  on   the 
first  turn  of  fortune  in  favor  of  the  allies  • 
and  in  that  article  of  the  treaty  of   Paris 
which  decided,  by  the  fiats  of  so  many  feuo- 
cessive  line's,  upon  the  political   distinies 
of   Holland,     Belgium,   Switzerland,    and 
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Italy,  it  was  also  raled  that  '^  the  states  of 
Germany  shall  be  independent,  and  shall 
be  united  by  a  federative  tie.^'  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  sentence,  the  act  constituting 
the  present  oonfederation  was  drawn  up 
and  ratified,  though  not  without  the  expe- 
rience of  such  obstacles  as  may  well  sorve 
for  warnings  to  the  projectors  of  the  present 
far  more  innovating  scheme.  The  gather- 
ing of  the  states  was  like  the  meeting  of 
our  House  of  Peers  after  the  Wars  of  th-^ 
Roses.  Thirty-eight  out  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  sovereign  states  were  all  that  ap- 
peared to  the  summons  ;  the  rest  had  boon 
absorbed  cither  by  their  foes  or  their  friends. 
So  far  was  the  new  confedaracy  fram- 
ed upon  the  traditional  model  of  the  em- 
pire, that  the  ancient  imperial  territories 
were  alone  comprised,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  still  en- 
tered the  league  only  as  respected  those 
portions  of  their  dominions  which  had  been 
included  in  the  empire  of  th j  Cassars.  For 
special  political  purposes,  the  Grand  Du- 
chy of  Luxemburg  was  also  attached,  it 
being  thought  djHirable  to  strengthen  this 
important  barrier  fortress  by  identifying  it 
with  the  territories  protectad  under  the 
federal  guarantee;  and  consequently  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  its  new  master, 
became  a  member  of  the  confederation 
in  respect  of  this  duchy.  The  King  of 
Denmaik  also  acceded,  in  respect  of  Hoi- 
stein,  but  declined  to  compromise  his  te- 
nure of  Schleswig  so  far  as  to  enter  by  this 
title  also,  though  solicited  so  to  do.  In 
the  arrangements  which  ensued,  the  liberal 
views  of  the  greater  powers  were  sadly 
thwarted  by  the  martinet  monarchs  of  vVir- 
temberg  and  Bavaria,  who  by  their  resist- 
ance succeeded  in  preserving  the  indepen- 
dent absolutism  of  the  confederate  sove- 
reigns at  the  expense  both  of  the  federal 
power  and  of  popular  freedom.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  th? 
Confederation  formed  no  bad  representa- 
tion of  ancient  Germany,  and  certainly 
provided  fur  a  far  more  effective  combina- 
tion aud  exertion  of  its  forces  than  was 
practicable.  The  supreme  visible  head  had 
disappeared,  but  this  was  a  loss  quite  in- 
appreciable, if  the  prerogatives  ot  the  em- 
peror were  only  to  have  remained  as  they 
had  been  before.  A  permanent  diet  was 
established  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  confederacy  ;  and  though  each  state 
was  secured  in  the  most  sovereign  internal 
independence,  yet  its  freedom  of  external 


action  was  circumscribed  further  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole.  It  was  stipulated  that  when  the 
war  had  been  declared  by  the  Confedera- 
tion, no  state  should  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
upon  any  separate  negotiations ;  and  in 
reserving  their  prescriptive  rights  of  form- 
ing private  alliances,  the  states  concurred 
in  accepting  the  limitation,  that  such  alli- 
ances should  in  no  case  be  directed  against 
either  the  confederation,  or  any  individual 
member  of  it.  The  military  arrangements 
were  proportionately  improved.  The  con- 
tin</onts  of  Austria  and  Prussia  amount  to 
95,000  and  80,000  men  respectively  and 
the  whole  federal  army  should  muster  up- 
wards of  300,000  men,  with  800  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  force  of  the  Confcd  oration, 
like  that  of  most  nations  lately,  has  cer- 
tainly been  dormant ;  but  the  events  now 
passing  under  our  eyes  would  appear  to  de- 
monstrate its  undoubted  vitality  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  under  what  form  of  state 
union  the  federal  strength  could  have  been 
exerted  more  promptly,  at  shorter  notice, 
or  upon  smaller  provocation  than  in  the 
invasion  of  Schleswig.  If  the  dispositions 
of  the  sovereigns  who  constitute  the  Diet 
were  conformable  to  the  temper  and  opi- 
nions of  the  German  people,  and  if  they 
were  honestly  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
federal  machinery  already  existing,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  present  constltuiiuu  of 
Germany  would  satisfy  any  reasonable  de- 
sires for  natiunality,  as  most  certaiuly  may 
it  be  concluded  that  it  is  more  practically 
available  for  such  purposes  than  any  which, 
within  man^s  memory,  ever  existed  before. 
Yet  this  is  the  constitution  which  is  do- 
cried  by  studious  and  thoughtful  Germans 
as  inconsistent  with  the  suggestions  ot  his- 
torical tradition,  and  with  the  due  grandeur 
and  influence  of  a  mighty  uatiou.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  peculiar  opportunities  Utely 
offered  for  political  experiments  to  com- 
mence, at  least  theoretically,  the  work  of 
reorganization.  Besides  certain  self-elected 
committees,  spontaneously  assembled  and 
dissolved,  which  have  left  liule  more  on 
record  than  a  creditable  rejection  of  the 
republican  and  communist  doctrines  which 
a  turbulent  minority  were  ready  to  force 
upon  their  acceptance,  there  have  been 
popular  deputations  sent  up  as  assessors  to 
that  Diet,  which  as  yet  legitimately  repre- 
sented the  Confederation;  and  there  has 
been  a  still  more  select  conclave  entrusted 
with  the  special  duty  of  drawing  up  a  new 
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const itntion  for  tlie  projected  '^  Empire,"  more  imposing  revolution  was  never  pro- 
to  be  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Con-  jected. 

Btitaent  Assembly,  or  Great  German  Par-  The  historical  deductions  which  we  have 
liament,  which  is  opening  its  sessions  as  we  offered  will  supply  the  best  means  for  ap- 
write  these  lines.  The  draft  of  the  consti- :  predating  the  character  of  this  astounding 
tutioD,  as  settled  by  this  *^  Committee  of  and  yet  hardly  unreasonable  project.  It  mast 
Seventeen,^'  is  now  before  us,  and  a  very  be  evident  that  the  erection  of  such  a  fabric 
sufficient  conception  of  imperial  unity  it  is  no  reconstruction  of  any  veritable  edifice. 


certainly  discovers. 

By  this  scheme  the  countries  at  present 
composing    the  Germanic    Confederation, 


however  it  may  bo  based  on  the  legendary 
foundations  of  tradition.  There  is  no  re- 
cord, within  the  last  six  centuries,  of  any 


including  even,  as  we  collect,  their  non-  such  Germany  as  it  is  now  proposed  to 
Germanic  territories,  which  were  no  part  of  summon  into  life.  No  such  unity  or  n»- 
the  old  empire,  together  with  Schleswig J  tionality  as  is  at  present  contemplated,  can 
which  has  been  near  a  thousand  years  de-  -  bo  detected  by  the  most  anxious  scrutineer 
tached,  and  the  provinces  of  Eastern  and  of  Germanic  history.  Barbarossa  scarcely 
Western  Prussia,  which  were  never  yet '  possessed  nominally,  certainly  never  enjoy, 
comprised,  are  all  to  be  fused  into  one  |ed  act uallv,  such  prerogatives  or  powers  as 
grand,  free,  fraternal  empire  of  Germany,  i  await  the  future  emperor  of  Germany,or  even 
the  sovereignties  at  present  existing  within  such  a  dominion.  If  the  scheme  Fhould  be 
these  territories  being  limited  and  subordi-  j  thoroughly  realized,  this  monarch  will  be  sot- 
naU'd  up  to  the  point  which  the  perfection  j  ereign  of  a  consolidated  realm  more  formid- 
of  imperial  unity  may  be  found  to  require,  able  than  the  kingdoms  of  Charlemagne.  His 


This  empire  is  to  be  hereditary,  and  its 
capital  is  to  be  Frankfort-on-the-Maiue. 
The  emperor  of  Germany  is  to  bo  maintain- 


authority  will  be  limited,  it  is  true,  by  the 
decisions  of  the  parliament,  but  the  control 
to  be  thus  secured  will  be  scarcely  apprcci- 


ed  in  his  dignity  by  a  civil  list  voted  by  the  t  able  compared  with  the  restrictions  imposed 
German   parliament;    he   is   to   have   the | on  the  chief  of  the  old  empire  by  the  three 


executive  in  all  affairs  of  the  empire,  to 
nominate  and  appoint  all  officers  of  the 
state,  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the 
staff  of  the  national  guard.  In  the  impe- 
rial power,  as  constituted  by  this  emperor 
and  the  parliament,  will  be  vested  all  the 
international    representation   of  Germany 


colleges  of  the  Diet,  and  the  three  hundred 
sovereignties  of  his  realm.  The  machinery 
of  the  projected  constitution  will  be  effec- 
tive, which,  under  the  ancient  systcnri,  was 
never  the  case.  The  empire  succeeded  in 
crippling  the  action  of  the  emperor,  without 
substituting  any  efficient  executive  for  that 


with  respect  to  foreign  states,  the  disposal  which  was  thus  destroyed.     But  the  parlia- 
of  the  army,  the  right  of  conducting  nego-  ment  now  devised,  if  it  should  ever  be  really 


tiations  and  concluding  treaties,  and  of 
declaiing  peace  or  war.  The  parliament  is 
to  consist  of  two  houses — the  upper  consti- 
tuted by  the  thirty  three  reigning  sovereigns 
(or  their  deputies),  by  a  deputy  from  each 
of  the  four  free  towns,  and  by  a  comple- 


brought  together,  will  be  a  working  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  powers  lodged  personally  in 
the  emperor  by  the  new  constitution  will 
enable  a  popular  and  intelligent  sovereign 
to  carry  with  him,  on  any  popular  subject, 
such  an  array  of  national  force  as  has  not 


ment  of  as  many  imperial  councillors,  with  I  been  witnessed  for  centuries,     llic  full  and 


certain  qualifications,  as  shall  raise  the 
whole  chamber  to  the  number  of  200  mem- 
bers; the  lower,  by  representatives  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  in  fixed  proportions, 
but  by  methods  to  be  determined  by  the 


thorough  realization  of  the  scheme  involves 
nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  nnd  ab- 
sorption of  thirty-seven  of  the  sovereignties 
of  Europe,  including  two  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  world,  in  a  new  and  colossal 


respective  states.     Into  the  details  of  this; state,  under  an  ancient  title,  but  with  such 


organization  we  need  not  digress ;  but  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment 
of  supreme  and  imperial  courts  of  judica- 
ture, with  ample  powers,  vast  fields  of 
operation,  and  most  effective  machinery. 
Such  is  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Germanic  Empire,  and  the  reader  will 
acknowledge,  we  think,  that  a  mightier  or 


a  character  as  in  reality  it  never  bore 
before.  It  implies  a  pacific  and  bloodless 
conquest  ( f  as  many  kingdoms  as  fell  before 
the  sword  of  Caled,  for  the  consolidation  of 
a  dominion  as  mighty  as  the  empire  of  the 
Caliphs.  All  the  hereditary  estates  of 
Austria,  all  the  hoarded  acquisitions  of 
Prussia,  all  the  accumulations  of  territorial 
caj;^italj  all  the  fragments  of  impoverished 
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patiimonies,  oomptised  within  an  empire 
which  haa  been  thrioe  within  these  fifty 
years  revolutionized  to  its  very  foundations, 
will  now  be  swept  oflf  and  fused  anew  iu 
a  political  creation  of  the  most  imposin/; 

f-andeur.  There  will  be  no  longer  any 
russia  or  Austria,  or  Bavaria  or  Baden, 
or  Hanover  or  Wirtemberg.  These  titles 
will  disappear  from  European  negotiatioDs, 
to  be  preserved  only  in  the  lucubratioDs  of 
provincial  antiquaries.  Germany  alone — 
an  empire  one  and  indivisible — will  enter- 
tain any  relations  with  Europe. 

We  readily  admit  our  belief  that  the 
amelioration  of  the  popular  lot,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  condition  of 
Germany,  have  been  objects  of  the  greatest 
consideration  with  the  promoters  of  this 
movement ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  deserv- 
ing remark  that  both  in  the  discussioDS  of 
18  J  5  and  throughout  the  subsequent  pe- 
riod, this  national  regCDcratioD  has  always 
been  coDnected  with  provincial  reforms. 
It  has  been  conceived  that  imperial  unity 
would  be  as  effective  against  domestic  mis- 
government  as  for  external  glory.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  con* 
stitution,  the  supreme  imperial  power  is  to 
guarantee  to  each  constituent  state  all 
those  privilegea  of  popular  government 
which  have  hitherto  been  so  vainly  prom- 
ised— representative  assemblies,  responsible 
ministries,  rights  of  self- taxation,  freedom 
of  the  pres&,  trial  by  jury,  &c.  ;  and  it 
will  be  incumbent,  also,  upon  the  same 
authority,  to  assimilate  and  control,  from 
a  single  centre  of  power,  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  nation,  such  as  the  customs, 
the  coinage,  the  posts,  the  means  of  com- 
munication, and  the  modes  of  traffic  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  the  Nicmcn 
and  the  Moselle.  But,  without  charging 
upon  these  advocatesof  German  nationality 
any  definite  purposes  of  aggression  or  con- 
quest, it  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubtful  to 
any  person  conversant  with  the  arguments 
employed,  that  it  is  the  position  of  Ger- 
many amongst  European  powers — the  ex- 
ternal influence  of  the  nation  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  which  has  lain  most  closely 
to  the  hearts  of  the  agitators.  They  con- 
ceived that  (Germany,  as  a  nation,  did  not 
take  due  place  in  the  national  scale,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  isolated  provincial  in- 
terests a  German  was  deprived  of  that  na- 
tional dignity  which  an  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  enjoyed.  Their  imaginations 
and  their  wi  itings  depict  Germany  as  hay- 
ing fallen  fiom  that  position  of  ^^ »  diapen- 
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sing  and  dominant  power,"  which  her  great- 
ness and  local  situation  would  naturally 
insure  her,  and  as  having  lost  both  place 
and  cast}  by  permitting  other  countries  to 
surpass  her  in  the  development  of  national 
unity.  This  rank  they  are  now  eager  to 
recover ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
advance  which  would  be  made  towards  it 
by  the  realization  of  such  projects  as  we 
have  been  now  describing.  The  **  empire  ** 
would  be  no  longer  a  nominal  union  of 
states  under  an  incompetent  visible  head, 
or  a  clumsy  and  ineffective  congress  of 
jealous  deputies,  but  a  single  united  nation, 
the  whole  and  entire  resources  of  which 
would  he  readily  available  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  powerful  executive.  There  will 
be  an  end  of  quotas  and  contributions 
doled  out  after  a  critical  adjustment  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  confederacy  and 
the  interests  of  the  particular  states. 
Whatever  force  is  possessed  by  Austiia,  or 
Prussia,  or  Bavaria,  or  Hanover,  will  be- 
come the  force  of  Germany  alone.  All 
those  national  armies  which,  even  taken 
separately,  represent  some  of  the  most  pow" 
erful  hosts  of  Europe,  will  enter  but  as 
constituent  divisions  into  the  great  imperial 
army,  the  officers  of  which  will  all  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  single  man.  Such  a  force  as 
could  hitherto  only  be  collected  for  extra- 
ordinary efforts,  under  most  favoring  cir- 
cumstances and  for  a  brief  season,  by  some 
unstable  and  ill-assorted  coalition,  will 
now  be  kept  permanently  on 'foot  in  one 
compact  body,  and  under  one  supreme  head, 
for  the  honor  and  advancement  of  Germany. 
That  the  political  system  of  Europe 
must  bo  radically  affected  by  such  a  revo- 
lution as  this,  absorbing,  as  it  would  do, 
two  of  the  powers  at  present  most  influen- 
tial upon  its  operations,  and  creating,  as  it 
will,  a  gigantic  nationality  hitherto  un- 
known, it  is  of  course  impossible  to  doubt. 
But,  were  it  not  for  the  invidious  and  re- 
pulsive character  of  its  rudimentary  essays, 
directed  against  a  comparatively  defence- 
less state,  for  questionable  purposes,  and 
under  circumstances  suggestive  of  most 
equivocal  motives,  we  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  viewed  with  suspicion  or  ill  favor 
by  a  philosophical  politician,  whatever  mis- 
givings he  might  have  respecting  the  ulti- 
mate practicability  of  the  design.  Consid- 
ering the  mighty  empire  which  looms  with 
its  undisooverable  destinies  in  the  East, 
and  the  turbulent  passions  which  are  seeth- 
ing and  foaming  in  the  West,  the  substitu- 
tion, between  the  two,  of  an  anconqnerable 
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nation  for  a  diecordant  and  discontented  be  thonght,  perhaps,  beyond  tbe  doties  of 
confederacy,  may  be  conceived  as  no  bad  a  political  writer,  ev«n  in  their  moat  liberal 
■ecarity  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  acceptation,  to  criticise  the  inclination  of  a 
ho wcrer  the  now  popular  spirit  of  *^  nation-  forei;^  people,  or  the  qualifications  of  a 
ality  ^*  may  be  caricatured  or  abused,  yet  it  foreign  sovereign,  at  such  a  period  of  their 
is  difficult  not  to  sympathize  with  its  relations  as  this;  but  as  the  name  of  the 
demands  in  so  manifest  a  case  as  that  de-  king  of  Prussia  hus  b^en  openly  mentioned 
pitftod  by  the  patriots  of  Germany.  If  the  in  connexion  with  this  embryo  dimity,  and 
unity  of  a  Germanic  empire  be  but  legend-  as  his  conduct  and  chances  have  been  unre- 
ary,  yet  the  unity  of  blood,  manners,  and  servedly  discussed,  we  shall  assume  a  share 
language  is  palpable  and  existing  ;  and  it  of  the  common  license  in  commenting  upon 
would  be  hard  tu  say  (hat  forty  millions  of  the  rumored  scheme.  In  the  fir»t  place,  not 
peopL'  should  be  partitioned,  in  order  that  to  mention  that  the  imperial  throne  is  aetn- 
thirty  princes  may  be  preserved  in  inde  ally  vacant,  or,  rather,  has  yet  to  be  con- 
pi.^ndr'nceu  if  theie  never  was  a  true  Ger-  structed,  and,  therefore,  that  no  parties  can 
mau  Empire,  perhaps  there  always  should  very  well  plead  any  deposition  or  d  jmage, — 
have  been  one.  Grant  that  the  invasion  of  we  conoi'ive  that  no  person  conversant  with 
Schleswig  is  really  an  expedition  for  terri-  German  history  would  attempt  to  deny, 
torial  conquest — a  manirestation  of  that  that  a  change  of  succession  at  any  crihib  of 
spirit  by  which  nations  struggle  towards  a  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  is  most  entirely 
sea-board,  just  as  plants  struggle  towards  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
the  light — of  that  spirit  which  impelled  constitution.  The  very  purpose  of  the  e  eo- 
Rwasi^  so  steadily  and  surely  t  ^  Courland  tive  privilege,  in  its  most  C'b\ion8  acoepta- 
and  Finnland,  yet  we  do  think  it  still  tion  and  exercise,  was  to  secure  the  most 
pn>bable,  from  the  known  spirit  and  charac-  effective  chief  for  the  service  of  the  eiupire, 
ter  of  the  German  people,  that  no  ideas  of  and  the  elections  were  repeatedly  djcided 
gen-.ral  aggre;»siou  are  really  at  the  bottom  by  these  avowod  considerations.  I'he  claims 
of  the  movement,  and  that  the  true  popular  of  Austria  itself  originate  in  an  application 
yearning  is  simply  tor  such  a  coiistitu:ion  of  these  identical  principles,  for  Kodolf  of 
as  shall  accord  with  the  inscincss  of  race,  Hapsburg  could  never  have  mounted  the 
and  enillo  the  voice  ox*  Germany  to  bo  imperial  throne  but  in  virtue  of  eonsidera- 
heard  in  its  full  t<>nes,  icstead  of  bc'ug  tiuns  which  would  now  open  it  to  the  King 
split  iuto  the  s^^uoaking  trebles  of  thirty  ot  Prussia.  Even  the  requisitions  which 
provinces  The  German  movement  is  no  were  sent  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  the 
sii.r  icrv  of  the  francio  cestiirulattons  of  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  were  made  to 
Paris,  h  origi-  arei  in  a  far  more  serious,  wear  an  air  of  plausibility  and  patriotism 
it  n'>t  le:^  enthusiastic,  spirit ;  auvi  if  it  by  reference  to  these  undoubted  iuaiitu- 
should  be  suoc-'ssfuILy  deveK^ped.  the  result  lions  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bid«  fair  to  r:ii$e  tbe  moot  tJecCive  barrier  bable,  that  any  warrior-monarch  of  ^apo- 
con^eivable  au:ainst  the  outbreaks  of  French  L'on*s  character  would  actually  have  been 
extr:ivau:ai:v.v.  chosen    emperor    ot    mediaeval    Germany. 

Hovevcr  rnihuslastloallj  tbo  alvoeatesof  But   if  the    true  institutions  of  the    Holy 


unity  which  never  cxi»tei«  yet  ;hey  have  her  turn  in  the  succession.  Considering, 
been  coo  SAgacioa^*  to  perpetuate  one  of  its  indeed,  her  enormous  acc^%»ions  of  power, 
iBscitu:ions  which  has  s<:Iiom  I>een  found  her  t'ffectivo  rivalry  of  Austria,  her  repre- 
oth.Twlse  than  i^-triiiiei:t;&I.  aud  which  has  s-jntation   of  nearly  all  the  maritime  and 


elev'cive.  Vet  as  she  same  lime  that  h:r\^-  fabric  had  notfalkn  to  pieces,  the  imperial 
dita.-T  sccoesw^Lou  is  :aas  proclaimed,  it  is  crown  would  some  day  have  found  its  way 
not  obscurely  hin:ed  thai  expediency  n.-  to  the  House  of  Bran'denburgh, — the  only 
qoiris  clie  transr'er  of  the  supr:u:aoy  from  great  family  of  the  empire,  indeed  » 
tha:  faxily  la  which  it  was  an  heir-Ioou  for  which,  at  some  period  or  orher.  it  has  not 
cecsuries>«  to  seme  boose  more  ccmptt^nt  to  rest -d  for  a  time.  \Vc  cannot,  it  ia  tme, 
pri;side  over  ngeneraie  Gennauy.     It  may  profess  any  extraordinary  sympathy  for  Une 
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ambition  of  a  nation  which  has  been  forced 
np  to  a  precocious  altitude  by  such  a  pro- 
cess as  that  employed  by  Prussia.  Neither 
do  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  scrutinize  the 
candor  or  the  consistency  of  the  policy 
really  entertained  by  the  king.  But  this 
we  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
if  Frederick  William  IV.  should  step  for- 
ward in  sober  earnestness,  at  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  reason,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  power,  to  take  the 
lead  of  the  German  people  at  a  momentous 
crisis  of  their  destinies,  and  if  the  German 
people  should  elect  him  as  the  fittest  foun- 
der of  a  new  imperial  house  to  restore  the 
tranquillity,  and  establish  the  renown  of 
the  empire,  such  proceedings,  both  of  people 
and  prince,  would  be  tnost  precisely  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Germanic  constitution, 
and  would  be  well  warranted  (if  the  will  of 
a  free  people  needs  such  warrant)  by  abun- 
dant precedents  from  old  German  history. 
Indeed,  we  hardly  see  how  the  revival  of 
the  Germanic  Empire,  if  such  is  the  design 
really  entertained,  could  be  more  signally 
characterized,  or  presented  with  more  his- 
torical fidelity,  than  by  the  election  of  an 
emperor  from  some  new  house  to  retrieve 
the  credit  of  the  state. 

But  the  most  important  question  of  all 
remains  behind — the  practicability  of  this 
gigantic  scheme  }  VVe  have  hitherto  ar- 
gued the  case  without  any  consideration  of 
this  very  material  point,  both  because  such 
a  plan  enabled  us  to  speak  with  greater 
connectedness  and  perspicuity,  and  because 
the  intelligence  wnich  daily  roaches  us 
shows  that  the  scheme  will  at  least  not  fall 
to  the  ground  without  a  most  resolute  ex- 
periment. But  looking  at  facts,  how  is 
Germany  to  become  now  what  she  never 
succeeded  in  becoming  yet }  if  the  impe- 
diments to  national  unity  which  formerly 
existed  now  exist  no  longer,  or  if  some  pre- 
viously unknown  power  has  been  developed 
which  can  enable  them  to  be  surmounted, 
then  of  course  the  enterprise  may  be  looked 
upon  as  possible.  But  are  either  of  these 
conditions  really  fulfilled  }  It  appears  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
practicability  of  German  unity,  that  no  de- 
struction of  any  such  unity  can  be  traced  to 
convulsions  or  violence,  but  that  the  divi- 
sions of  the  nation,  almost  as  they  exist  at 
present,  were  formed  gradually  and  insen- 
sibly as  if  by  the  natural  operation  of  poli- 
tioal  causes.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
people  of  the  several  states  were-  detained 
in  isolation  against  their  natwal  biaa,  by 
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the  craft  or  despotism  of  their  respective 
sovereigns.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  of 
separation  in  Germany  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded as  naturally  as  the  work  of  consoli- 
dation in  other  countries ;  nor  did  any  suc- 
cess attend  the  efforts  of  Charles  V.  direct- 
ed towards  some  such  a  consummation  as 
that  now  projected.  The  union  of  Germa- 
ny cannot,  in  our  view  of  the  drcumstanoes, 
be  represented  as  the  revival  of  any  scarce- 
ly extinct  traditions,  or  as  implying  the  re- 
covery of  any  position  unhappily  lost  and 
regretted.  The  people  are  to  be  led  not 
to  something  old,  but  to  something  new. 
If  the  empire  to  be  established  were  nothing 
but  the  empire  of  1805,  the  revolution 
would  be  as  natural  as  any  revolution  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ;  but  if  our  de- 
ductions are  correct,  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth  than  such  an  assumption  as 
this.  In  1805  the  states  were  sovereigOi 
and  the  emperor  a  nullity  ;  bat  by  the  pro- 
posed constitution  the  states  will  become 
counties,  and  the  emperor  will  wield  a 
power  greater  than  that  of  the  American 
president.  We  arc  at  a  loss  to  discover  |he 
model  period  of  history  by  which  Germany 
is  to  be  now  regenerated.  In  one  disserta- 
tion, reference  is  specially  made  to  the 
union  of  Colmar,  as  indicating  a  time  when 
Germany,  *  under  the  dominion  of  a  pow- 
erful king,'  was  the  dispensing  power  of 
Europe.  But  this  Scandinavian  union  was 
solemnized  in  1397,  and  if  a  year  were  to 
be  selected  for  exhibiting  the  imperial  con- 
stitution in  its  full  nullity  for  the  purposes 
in  question,  it  might  well  be  thb.  One 
half,  of  Germany  was  then  arrayed  against 
the  other  half  without  even  the  pretence  of 
any  intervention  by  a  supreme  power.  The 
<^  powerful  king"  Wenceslaus  was  absent  in 
his  hereditary  patrimony  of  Bohemia,  a 
residence  which  he  refused  to  leave  even 
for  the  most  urgent  business  of  the  empire, 
alleging,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that 
an  emperor  had  no  duties  to  perform  after 
accepting  the  crown.  A»  to  any  personal 
or  official  capacity  for  making  the  Germanic 
name  respected  in  Europe,  ne  was  utterly 
without  a  shadow  of  either,  and  within  a 
few  months  was  dragged  disgracefiilly  from 
a  public  stew  and  deposed.  What  an  em- 
peror was  fifty  years  afterwards  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  example  of  Fredenok  IV* 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  national  traditions  have  become 
obscure,  provincial  traditions  have  become 
palpable  and  vivid.  Even  if  a  PnusiaR 
caa  be  tan^t  that  he  is  a  (xermany  he  will. 
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surely  not  readily  forget  that  lie  is  a  Prus- 
sian too.  The  states,  if  not  as  old  ae  the 
empire  in  their  several  sovereignties,  aro 
old  enough  to  have  each  a  history  of  its 
own  ;  and  they  are  now  confirmed  in  titular 
dignities  and  independence  universally  re- 
cognized. The  old  subordinate  titles,  per- 
petuating a  traditional  subjection,  have  dis- 
appeared. It  was  thought  an  anomalous 
and  incomprehensible  circumstance  in  for- 
mer times  that  the  Elector  of  Bohemia 
should  be  a  king  ;  but  now  those  of  Sax- 
^  ony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  j^pd  Wirtemberg  aro 
equally  supreme,  and  other  princely  houses 
of  the  empire  are  proportionately  advanced. 
Each  step  in  this  direction  was  a  step  lend- 
ing straight  away  from  unity.  What  too  is 
to  be  done  with  that  impcrium  in  imperioy 
the  Austrian  empire  ?  Is  there  any  exam- 
ple on  record  of  such  a  territorial  and  dy- 
nastic fusion  as  this  whole  project  must  in- 
volve, excepting  as  the  result  of  a  conquest  r 
Admitting,  moreover,  that  something  in 
3uch  times  as  the  present  is  likely  to  be  do- 
ducted  from  the  weight  hitherto  allowed  to 
the  individual  inclinations  of  royalty,  and 
that  no  Bavaria  or  Wirtemberg  will  b-:*  now 
permitted,  as  in  IS  15,  to  plead  the  prepos- 
sessions of  a  court  against  tlio  voice  of  a 
people,  yet  is  not  the  *"■  nationality"  of  Ger- 
many clearly  divisible  still  by  popular  classi- 
fications :  How  are  such  countries  as  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  which  have  played  each 
no  inglorious  or  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  to  surrender  that  indi- 
viduality which  they  must  surely  feel  as 
strongly  as  England  or  IVancc  }  Are  the 
states  of  Germany,  in  the  present  century, 
capable  of  any  more  ready  amalgamation  or 
fusion  than  the  nations  of  Christendom  r  or 
is  a  Germanic  Empire  a  much  le.ss  Utopian 
design  than  that  attractive  vision  of  a  per- 
manent European  congress  f  They  have,  it 
is  true,  a  common  language,  a  common  de- 
scent, and  similar  institutions ;  but  they  have 
different  traditions,  diff*irent  recollections, 
different  names,  different  colors,  and  heredi- 
tary enmities.  Has  the  rivalry  of  France 
and  Spain  been  more  historically  conspicu- 
ous than  that  of  Prussia  and  Austria  }  The 
reception  given  by  southern  Germany  to  the 
first  proposition  of  Prussian  supremacy,  im- 
plied as  much  jealousy  and  suspicion  as 
would  be  excited  by  the  coronation  of  a 
new  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 

Again  ;  a  spirit  unknown,  at  least  in  any 
such  strength,  in  past  ages,  is  now  in  full 
operation, — that  of  commercial  ambition. 
It  is  even  asserted  by  some  austere  censors, 


that  this  wholf^  movement  has  been  based 
upon  coniniiTcial  sp;!Culation8 ;  and  that 
the  clamor  for  unity  may  be  translated  into 
a  c'jmpulsory  demand  for  the  accession  of 
certain  outstandinjij  parties  to  the  terms  of 
the  Zollverein.  Without,  however,  accept- 
ing such  allegations  as  these,  we  can  already 
discover  that  the  pretensions  of  the  impe- 
rial and  eontral  power  to  a  superintendence 
ov(T  all  the  customs  are  exciting  great  op- 
position in  the  maritime  states ;  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  Germanv, 
not  unfavorable  to  the  imperial  scheme,  has 
declared  for  his  own  country,  Hanover,  that 
he  does  not  sop  how  this  particular  inter- 
ference can  well  be  carried  out.  Neither 
will  it  1..^  Ffiid,  we  think,  that  the  pr*culiar 
element  of  ancient  discord,  religious  dis- 
sent, is  less  palpably  present  in  Germany 
at  this  moment  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  How  is  tbo  intense 
Catholicism  of  Munich  or  Vienna  to  be  re- 
concil.^d  with  the  something  far  below  Pro- 
testantism which  is  supplied  by  the  didactic 
schools  of  the  north  1  We  must  not  linffcr 
upon  this  point,  but  we  leave  tho5?e  best 
conversant  with  German  neology  to  conjec- 
ture what  may  be  tho  state  church  or  creed, 
or  what  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  public 
worship,  in  ?.n  empire  which  will  include 
the  cities  of  Vionna,  Prague,  Heidelberg, 
Leipsic,  and  l^erlin. 

It  will  b.^  as  well  to  recollect  that  fcuch 
considerations  as  those  mav  have  hitherto 
been  without  their  due  weight,  not  only 
from  b(Mug,  as  yet,  indistinctly  contem- 
plated, but  also  from  the  paramount  im- 
portance wliicli  was  attached  to  the  project 
of  unity  as  beinix  the  only  measure  which 
would  infallibly  sr^eure  the  long-promised 
boon  of  free  local  institutions.  But  now 
that  the  succ'i?.-{'ul  course  of  private  revo- 
lution has  placed  not  only  the  desired 
constitution;-?,  but  soniethihg  considerably 
beyond,  within  reach  of  the  respective 
populations,  it  niay,  perhaps,  bo  questioned 
whether  the  indrpondent  states  will  be  so 
eager  to  forego  their  individuality.  Omit- 
ting the  refractory  dispositions  of  certain 
second-rate  powers,  and  taking  the  case 
only  of  the  two  largest,  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, it  hardly  seems  possible  that  terms  of 
union  can  be  devised  which  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both.  Austria  has  alreadv 
made  a  very  natural  declaration,  that  she 
will  hold  herself  bound  by  no  such  decision 
of  the  German  parliament  as  shall  interfere 
with  her  sovereign  rights  in  her  own  pecu- 
liar empire ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
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accession  of  Prussia  depends  entirely  upon 
a  condition  to  which  Bavaria  and  the 
southern  states  are  resolutely  opposed — her 
own  promotion  to  the  supremacy.  And 
yot,  if  these  two  states,  or  if  Austria  alone 
should  stand  aloof,  the  new  empire  will  be 
little  more  than  another  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  with  less  purpose  or  prospect. 
That  the  centralization  of  the  imperial 
resources  in  a  single  chief,  and  the  heredi- 
tary descent  of  this  dignity,  are  conditions 
indispensable  even  to  the  plausibility  of  the 
scheme,  we  readily  allow ;  but  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  how  enormously  such 
conditions  augment  even  the  complications 
and  difficulties  which  were  found  scarcely 
surmountable  in  1815. 

Another    question  of    incalculable   im- 
portance is  involved  in  the  disposition  or 
distribution  of  the  non-Germanic  countries 
appertaining  to  certain  states  of  the  present 
Confederation.     While  we  write,  a  procla- 
mation has   been   issued  by   the  German 
parliament,  penned  by  Dahlmann,  the  pro- 
fessor of  history,  who  has  been  so  instru- 
mental a  personage  in  the  whole  movement, 
which  appears  to  conclude  that  all   non- 
German  people  inhabiting  German  federal 
territory,  will  form  part  and  parcel  of  the 
new  imperial  population ;  and  it  especially 
and    solemnly   guarantees    them    all   due 
facilities  for  developing  their  own  '  nation- 
ality.'    Nay,  some  advocates  of  the  pro- 
jected empire  have  gone  even  further,  and 
have  thrown  out  a  lure  to  Denmark,  and 
even  to  Scandinavia  entire,  by  way  of  ex- 
tending the  imperial  territory  to  the  pole, 
and  making  a  German  lake  of  the  Baltic. 
Hitherto,  however,  this  fusion  of  nationali- 
ties appears  to  be  altogether  impracticable 
and    premature,    whatever    success    may 
attend  the  experiment  as  applied  to  Teu-- 
tonic  states.     The  Sclavonic  countries  have 
peremptorily  repelled  the  overtures  made 
to  them ;  and  in  Poscn,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  two  divisions  of  the  population 
have  come  to  blows  with  no  other  apparent 
instigation  than  the   antipathies  of  race. 
Bohemia  has  refused  to  take  act  or  part  in 
the  German  parliament;  and  on  the  31st 
of  May  a  grand  festival  of  fraternity  was 
to  bo  held  by  all  Sclavonians,  with  no  ob- 
scure reference  to  the  old  proposition  of 
consolidating   a  great   Sclavonic    empire, 
which,  under  the  lead  of  Austria,  detached 
from  her  German  provinces,  or  even,  per- 
haps, under  that  of  Russia,  might    soon 
eclipse,  and  possibly  overwhelm   its  Teu- 
tonic prototype.     As  to  Scandinavia,  the 


propagandists  of  this  imperial  fraternity 
have  met  with  no  welcome  there  whatever. 
A  great  meeting  of  antiquarians  and  his- 
torians— the  arbiters,  in  these  days  of 
national  destinies — was  held  at  Christiana 
last  month,  when  it  was  decided  that  every 
German  north  of  the  Eyder  was  an  intruder 
and  a  foe — that  the  nationality  of  Nor- 
way, as  well  as  of  Sweden,  was  grossly 
insulted  by  the  overtures  made  to  Schles- 
wig, — and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  all 
Scandinavia  to  share  the  dangers  and  sa- 
crifices of  the  struggle.  Since  that  time, 
deeds  have  shown  how  seriously  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  the  Germans  are  either 
recrossing  the  Eyder,  or  are  at  war  with  a 
coalition  of  the  north. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  we  trust,  to 
place  our  readers  in   possessioi^  of  some 
materials    for    comprehending  the   extra- 
ordinary cause  now  at  issue  on  the  Conti- 
nent, in  which  arjitur  pars  tertia  mundi. 
Of  our  prophecies  we  must  be  sparing,  not 
only  because  our  limits  are  already  reached, 
but  because  we  cannot  prejudge  the  acts  of 
a  parliament  which  is  but  just  assembled. 
Unfortunately,    this    supreme  deliberative 
body  appears  liable  to  the  same  interrup- 
tions of  popular  violence  which  have  boon 
directed  against  the  states-assemblies,  and 
Frankfort  is  scarcely  more  secure  or  tran- 
quil than  Paris  or  Berlin.     But  as  regards 
the  character  and  bearing  of  the  vast  pro- 
ject  itself,  considered,  as  its   originators 
would  have  it  considered,  by  the  light  of 
history,  we   cannot    think   their  case    is 
proved.     We  know  of  no  such  Germanic 
Empire  as  that  which  they  would  now  cre- 
ate.    We  can  discover  no   such   German 
unity  as  that  to  which  they  are  now  aspir- 
ing.    They  take  nothing  from  history  but 
!iamcs.     However  grand,  or  reasonable,  or 
laudable  the  project  may  be,  the  constitu- 
tion which  it  would  form  is  as  clearly  new 
and  untried  as  that  which  is  presently  to 
rise  under  the  constructive   hands    of   a 
French  committee.     And,  in  addition  to 
the  disadvantages  of  novelty  which  must  be 
thus  entailed,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  course  of  events  has  rendered  the  Ger- 
manic states  even  less  susceptible  of  any 
such  effectual  fusion  than  they  might  pos- 
sibly have   been  at  some   period  of  the 
ancient  Empire. 
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from    Prairr't    Magaiiae. 

DENMARK  AND  THE  DUCHIES  OF  HOLSTEIN  AND  SCHLESVVIG. 


The  qnestioh  at  issue  between  Germany 
and  Denmark,  in  regard  to  the  proper  na- 
tionality of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  how- 
eyer  interesting  it  might  be  to  the  parties 
more  immediately  concerned,  excited  for 
awhile  very  little  curiosity  in  this  country. 
All  that  was  known  about  it,  except  among 
diplomatists  by  profession,  seems  to  be  this, 
— that  the  German  nation  being  taken  with 
a  strong  desire  to  erect  itself  into  a  single 
state,  had  devised  plans  for  calling  in  its 
lost  tribes  ;  and  finding  that  of  these  a  con- 
siderable portion  were  living  under  the  im- 
mediate sWay  of  the  Danish  crown,  that  it 
cast  about  to  discover  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  absorbing,  not  the  people  only, 
but  the  districts  which  they  inhabited, 
within  its  own  bosom.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, Germany,  instead  of  consummating 
the  unity  of  which  its  philosophers  had 
spoken,  lell  in  all  its  parts  into  confusion. 
Thrones  reeled,  monarchs  were  threatened, 
the  will  of  the  populace  set  aside  the  re- 
straints of  law ;  and  violence  became  the 
only  recognized  arbiter  of  all  disputes, 
whether  internal  or  external.  The  Schles- 
wig question,  heretofore  the  subject  of  lite- 
rary and  political  discussion  at  Copenhagen 
and  Berlin,  assumed  forthwith  the  character 
of  a  ground  of  war.  The  Germans  sent  out 
troops  to  achieve  by  force  of  arms  points 
which  the  Danes  had  refused  to  concede  to 
argument ;  and  hostilities  began  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end,  however  anx- 
iously we  have  guarded  ourselves  from  being 
mixed  up  with  them. 

As  soon  as  matters  took  this  form, — per- 
haps we  ought  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  crisis 
became  imminent,  writers,  both  hero  and 
elsewhere,  began  to  tell  the  world  each  his 
own  story  about  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  Prussian  minister  has  spoken  for  Prus- 
sia; The  T^mes  and  others  of  our  own 
journals  have  given  each  its  version  of  the 
tale.  We  propose  in  the  present  paper  to 
deal  in  our  way  with  the  subject,  and  if  we 
lead  our  readers  somewhat  back  into  past 
history,  they  must  bear  with  the  infliction 
as  well  as  they  can,  for  it  is  inevitable. 

The  present  duchy  of  Schleswig,  as  far 
as  the  She,  formed  from  the  earliest  period 
of  Danish  history  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark,  under  the  name  of  South  Jut- 
land.   In  1027  the  southernmost  part  of  the 


duchy,  extending  from  the  Slie  (or  Schlei) 
to  the  river  Eider,  was  ceded  to  Canute  the 
Great,  king  of  Denmark,  by  the  German 
emperor,  Conrad  li. ;  and  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  Gcrmad  empire,  such  as  thej  were 
under  Charlemagne,   were    thus  restored. 
The  ceded  territory,  incorporated  with  the 
rest  of  South  Jutland,  was  thenceforward 
included  under  that  denomination,  and  was 
as  much  in  immediate  dependence  upon  the 
crown  of  Denmark  as  any  other  proTinoe  of 
the  realm  with  which  it  had  laneni^t  laws, 
and   customs   in  common.      This  state  of 
things  lasted  until  the  year  1241,  when,  at 
the  death  of  Valdemar  II. ,  his  son   A  hel, 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  fief  of  South 
Jutland,  laid  claim  to  the  province  as  a  free 
and   independent  patrimonial  inheritanoe. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  Abel  was  obliged  to 
receive  the  investiture  of  South  Jutland  ma  a 
personal,  not  a  hereditary  fief.     But  from 
that  period  down  to  1326  an  almost  con- 
stant war  was  kept  up  between  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  their  powerful  vassals,  who 
contended  either  for  independent  dominion 
or  for  hereditary  tenure,  but  who   never 
succeeded  in   accomplishing  their   object. 
During  these  contests  the  Dukes  of  South 
Jutland,  as  they  were  called,  receiyed  aid 
from   their   neighbors    and   kinsmen,    the 
counts  of  Holstein,  vassals  of  the  German 
empire,   and    occupants  of    the    territory 
which  forms  the  present  duchy  of  Holstein. 
One  of  these  counts,  by  name  Gerhard  the 
Great,  assumed,  at  the  death  of  Duke  Erik 
of  South  Jutland,  the  guardianship  of  his 
young  son  Valdemar,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  Christopher  II.,  king  of  Denmark, 
who  laid  claim  to  that  right.     In  the  war 
that  ensued,  Gerhard,  who  was  assisted  by 
the  rebellious  nobles  of  Denmark,  succeed- 
ed  in  expelling  the  king  from  the  country, 
and    Valdemar   was    elected   to    fill     the 
throne  in  his  stead  (1326).     In  rotom  for 
these  good  offices,  Valdemar,  who  was  then 
only  twelve   years   of  age,  bestowed    the 
whole  of  South  Jutland  upon  Gerhard  as  a 
hereditary  fief;  and,  according  to  German 
historians,  signed  an  act,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  never  to  reunite  South  Jutland  with 
Denmark.     This  act,  known  as  the  ConsH- 
tutio  Valdemarianaj  though  its  very  exist* 
ence  is  apocryphal,  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  present  dispute  between  the  King  of 
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Denmark  and  his  German  snbjects,  inas- 
much as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  latter  to  the  inseparability  of 
the  two  dachies.  But  in  1330,  Christopher 
II.  regained  bis  crown,  and  Valdemar,  who 
is  not  included  in  the  line  of  the  Danish 
kings,  resignf'd  bis  short-lived  greatness  and 
returned  to  his  fief  of  South  Jutland.  The 
latter  had  been  restored  to  him  by  Ger- 
hard, who,  however,  obtained  from  the 
King  of  Denmark  a  promise  of  the  succes' 
sion  to  the  fief,  should- Valdomar  die  with- 
out lawful  heirs.  Accordingly,  when,  in 
1375,  the  male  line  of  AbePs  descendants 
in  South  Jutland  became  extinct,  the  counts 
of  Holstein  preferred  their  claim,  took  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  duchy,  and  by  and  by 
one  of  them,  Gerhard  VI.,  received,  in 
1386,  the  investiture  from  the  hands  of 
Queen  Margaretha,  who  bestowed  it  upon 
him  as  a  hereditary  but  indivisible  fief.  As 
such  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Gerhard  Vl. 
(the  first  who  assumed  tbe  title  of  Duke  of 
Sohleswig)  and  his  descendants,  until  the 
year  1460,  though  not  without  repeated  en- 
deavurtf  ou  thts  part  of  the  kings  of  Denmark 
to  recover  direct  possession  of  the  province 
which  they  had  most  unwillingly  ceded. 

On  the  sudden  death  of  the  Danish  king 
in  1448,  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  oflfered 
to  Duke  Adolph  of  Sohleswig.  Being  con- 
tent with  his  position  as  Duke  of  Sohles- 
wig and  Count  of  Holstein,  he  declined  the 
proflfercd  honor  ;  but  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Danes  to  his  sister^s  son.  Count 
Christian  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  connected 
on  the  female  side  with  the  race  of  Danish 
kings.  Christian,  the  founder  of  the  still 
reigning  dynasty  in  Denmark,  was  accord- 
ingly crowned  King  of  Denmark  in  1449. 
Eight  years  after  this  great  event  (1457), 
Duke  Adolph  died,  and  with  him  the  male 
line  of  the  Counts  of  Holstein  became  ex- 
tinct. The  great  question  as  to  whether 
Sohleswig,  this  old  and  important  province 
of  Denmark,  should  be  reincorporated  with 
the  kingdom,  or  again  bo  dissevered  from 
it,  was  now  to  be  determined.  In  fact,  the 
point  at  issue  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  for 
though  the  duchy  had  been  declared  a  free 
and  hereditary  fief,  the  right  of  inheritance 
was,  by  the  feudal  laws  of  Denmark  as  well 
as  of  Germany,  vested  in  the  male  line  only, 
and,  this  failing,  the  fief  ought  to  have  been 
drawn  in  as  escheated  to  the  crown.  But 
a  difficulty  was  created  by  the  fact  of  Duke 
Adolph  having  induced  his  nephew^  Chris- 
tian, when  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  of- 
fered to  him,  to  renounce  his  right  to  Sohles- 


wig, and  to  promise  that  the  duchy  and 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  should  never  be 
united  under  one  ruler.  This  renunciation 
and  this  promise  might  have  betm  con- 
sidered null  and  void  ;  for  Christian  being 
merely  akin  to  Adolph  on  the  female  side, 
had  no  lawful  hereditary  claims  upon  the 
fief ;  and  though  his  promise  ou^^ht  to  have 
been  binding  on  him  as  an  individual,  he 
could  not  dispose  in  advance  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  Instead,  however,  of  acting 
as  the  king  of  Denmark  ought  to  have 
done.  Christian  endeavored  by  underhand- 
ed moans  to  bring  about  that  which  he  had 
promised  should  never  take  place.  At  the 
death  of  bis  uncle,  he  did  not  draw  Schles- 
wig  in  as  an  escheaied  fief,  but  commenced 
negotiations  with  the  estates  of  the  duchy, 
promising  them  all  that  they  demanded  if 
they  would  but  elect  him  for  their  duke. 
This  was  done  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
estates  of  Holstein,  to  which  country  he  had 
no  kind  of  pretension,  likewise  to  elect  him. 
He  gained  his  object,  but  not  without  great 
sacrifices,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  newly- 
acquired  kingdom.  In  1460,  moreover, 
ou  his  actual  election  to  the  two  duchies. 
Christian  I.  of  Denmark  declared,  by  a 
deed  which  the  Germans  denominate  a  re- 
newal of  the  Conntitutio  Valdemnriana^ 
that  the  estates  of  Holstein  and  Sohleswig, 
which  were  to  remain  for  ever  inseparable, 
had,  of  their  own  free  will  and  without  any 
regard  to  his  being  King  of  Denmark, 
chosen  him  for  their  duke  and  count  ;*  that 
after  his  death  the  estates  were  entitled  to 
elect  his  successor  from  among  his  children, 
or  in  case  he  had  no  issue,  from  among  his 
lawful  heirs ;  and  that  if  he  should  leave 
but  one  son  to  succeed  him  on  the  Danish 
throne,  the  estates  should  be  free  to  choose 
some  other  chief,  provided  only  he  were  of 
the  kin  and  lineage  of  the  deceased. 

Although  the  crown  of  Denmark  continued 
to  be  elective  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
after  the  accession  of  Christian  I.,  it  de- 
scended, nevertheless,  as  regularly  from 
father  to  son,  as  if  it  had  been  hereditary  ; 
and  the  kings  of  Denmark  as  regularly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  duchies  of  Sohleswig  and 
Holstein,  with  this  difference  only,  that  tho 
rule  of  feudal  tenure  in  these  duchies  being 
that  of  simultaneous  investiture  according 
to  the  Saxon  law,  the  lands  became  divisible 
and  sub-divisible  among  the  descendants  of 
the  house  of  Oldenburg.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  Christian  1.,  two  distinct  lines, 

•  HolsteiD  was  not  erected  into  a  duchy  until 
80  me  years  later. 
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the  Gottorp  (afterwards  termed  the  ducal 
line)  and  the  Scgoberg,  or  royal  line,  were 
established,  the  estates  having  elected  not 
only  Hans,  the  successor  in  the  kingdom, 
but  also  Frederick,  the  younger  son  of  the 
deceasod.    From  these  sprang  subsequently 
several  other  branches,  who  were  almost  all 
reigning  lords  in  the  duchies.     The  rela- 
tions between  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
their  vassals  and  co-regents  in  the  duchies 
were,  howcer,  frequently  of  a  very  stormy 
nature.     For  the  question  as  to  the  tenure 
on  which  Schleswig  was  held  was  continually 
agitated,  and  it  almost  always  led  to  an 
armed   conflict.     This  ground   of  quarrel 
ceased,  however,  in  1579,  when  Schleswig 
was  declared  to  be  a  hereditary  fief;  while 
the  sub-divisions,  which  entailed  so  many 
evils  on  the  duchies,  were  put  a  stop  to  in 
1608,  when  the  riglit  of  primogeniture  was 
established  in  the  ducal  part  of  Schleswig, 
and  in  1 G50,  when  it  w.ns  likewise  introduced 
into  the  royal  part  of  the  duchy.     The  re- 
lations between  the  king«  of  Doumark  and 
the  dukes  of  Gottorp  roiuaincd,  nevcrthclops, 
as   hostile  as  ever.     During    the   wars,  in 
which  the  former  were  long   engaged,  with 
Germany  and  Sweden,  tlie  latter  appeared 
always   on   the   side  of  their  enemies  ;    in 
consequence  of  which  the  dueal  p<Ttion  of 
Schleswig  was  overrun  by  King  Frederick 
IV.  of  Denmark,  and  the  conquered  terri- 
tory,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  in   1720,  was  gua- 
ranteed to  the  King  of  Denmark  and  his 
successors,   by  England  and  France,  as  a 
permanent  and  inalienable  possession. 

On  the  strength  of  the  stipulations  of  this 
treaty,  Frederick  IV.  took  possession  of 
the  conquered  country,  called  upon  the  in- 
habitants, by  letters  patent  of  22d  of  Au- 
gust, 1721,  to  do  homage  to  him  as  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  incorporated  the  ter- 
ritory with  that  part  of  the  duchy  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Danish 
crown.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  swore  for  themselves  and  for 
their  descendants  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
king  as  sovereign  lord  of  the  land,  and  to 
his  royal  hereditary  successors,  according  to 
the  Lex  lleqi(i*y  was  accordingly  taken  at 
the  castle  of  Gottorp  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1721,  by  the  estates  of  Schleswig  (i.-t. 

*  Tlie  LcT  Rf^iahere  alluded  to  is  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  kintidom  of  Denmark,  introduced  in 
1660.  and  establishing  the  absolute  power  of  the 
king  and  the  indiv  siMlity  of  the  realm,  and  render- 
ing the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male  and  female 
lines,  yet  so  that  females  arc  excluded  as  long  as 
there  are  any  males  of  either  branch  extant.  | 


the  nobles  and  prelates),*  by  the    deans 
(Probste)  in  the  name  of  the  whole  clergy, 
and  in  the  name  of   the  people,   by    the 
landed   proprietors   not   belonging  to    the 
RUtenchaft  or  nobles.     In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  towns,  the  oath  was   re- 
ceived by  the  county  magistrates  {Amitwin- 
ner)  in  the  name  of  the  king.     The  duke  of 
Augustenborg,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
junior  royal  branches  which  held  possessioiiB 
in  the  duchy,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Dake 
and  Prince  of  Augustenborg  who  are  bead- 
ing the  present  rebellion,  tendered  the  oath 
in  writing.    In  accordance  with  the  new  re- 
lations into  which  Schleswig  thus  entered 
with  the  state  of  Denmark,  the  arms  of  the 
duchy  were  quartered   with    those    of    the 
kingdom  ;  and  so,  after  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years'  partial  separation,  this  impor- 
tant province  again  became  an  integral  and 
indivisi*)le  part  of  the  state.  Denmark  had, 
however,  to  carry  on  a  struggle  during  fifty 
3'ears  more  before  she  could  consider  her- 
self in  ijuiet  possession  of  the  province, — 
which  had  cost  her  so  much  money  and  so 
much  blood,  and  which  has  now  involved 
her  in  war  with  powers  whose  strength  and 
resources  far  exceed  her  own. 

Duke  Charles  Frederick,  who,  though  he 
had  lost  Schleswig,  still  retained  possession 
of  part  of  Holstein,  strenuously  refused  to 
recognise  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  as 
he  subsequently  married  the  grand-duchess 
Anna,  dauuhter  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Rus- 
sia,  he  became  a  formidable  enemv  to  Den- 
mark.  In  1732,  however,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  Denmark,  Russia,  and 
Austria,  according  to  whidi,  the  possession 
of  Schleswig  was  further  guaranteed  to  Den- 
mark. But  Charles  Frederick,  though 
tempted  by  an  offer  of  money,  rejected  all 
attempts  at  an  amicable  arrangement ;  and 
when,  some  years  subsequently,  his  con 
mounted  the  throne  of  Kussia,  as  Peter  111., 
a  Russian  army  was  marched  against  Den- 
mark, to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  the 
emperor  to  part  of  Schleswig.  These 
hostilities  were  brought  to  a  hasty  conclu- 
sion by  the  assassination  of  the  unfortunate 
prince; — and  a  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween Denmark  and  his  successor  Cfitharinc 
II.,  in  1762,  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor 
Paul  in  1773,  in  accordance  with  which,  the 

'  Of  the  four  orders,  nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peasants,  which  originally  constitiiled  the  estates 
of  the  duchies,  the  three  latter  had  gradually  been 
excludi'd  Irom  the  Diets,  wliich  were  held  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  prelates  here  menlioiied  are  merely 
the  lay-directors  of  the  conventual  instiutioni 
( Stifte)  for  noble  ladies  which  exist  in  the  ducbtet. 
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house  of  Holstcin  Kiel*  renounced  all  claims  IS  15,  Denmark,  having  by  the  force  of  cir- 


upon  Schleswig,  and  exchanged  its  posses- 
sions and  rights  in  Holstcin  for  the  counties 


cumstanccs  been  compelled  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  France,  lost  the  little  that  war  had 


of  Oldenburg  and  Delmcnhorsh,  ceded  to  it  left  her.  Norway,  which  hrfd  for  centuries 
in  return  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  Thus  been  united  to  her,  and  whose  people  bore 
the  family  of  Kiel  came  into  undivided  |  in  origin,  historv,  customs,  and  manners, 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Holstcin,  while  a  close  affinity  to  the  Danes,  was  severed 
all  the  branches  of  the  former  house  of  from  the  Danish  crown ;  which  received  in 
Gottorp   renounced    their    pretensions    to  mocking  compensation  another  small  slice 


Schleswig.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  in  1806,  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
which  had  until  then  been  a  fief  of  the  Ger- 


of  German  territory,  a  further  addition  to 
the  number  of  its  subjects  whose  nationality 
was  in  hostile  conflict  with  that  of  its  chief 


man  empire,  was  also  incorporated  with  the  dominionii.     This  was  indeed  the  first  pe- 
kingdom   of    Denmark.     But    it    entered  liod  in  the  history  of  their  connexion  with 


again  into  connexion  with  Germany  when 


the  Danish  crown,  that  the  German  subjects 


the  King  of  Denmark,  for  his  duchy  of  of  Denmark  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
Holstein,  became  a  member  of  the  Germanic  j  feeling  the  tie  to  be  irksome,  and  evinced  a 
confederation.  desire   for  a   closer  union  with  Germany. 

The  interval  of  separation  and  struggle  I  P^or  Denmark  had  been  almost  crushed 
which  we  have  been  surveying,  did  not  pass  under  the  weight  of  accumulated  misfor- 
over  Schleswig  without  leaving  deep  traces  i  tunes,  while  Germany  came  out  victorious 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  in  the  from  a  great  national  struggle;  and  it  is 
minds  of  its  inhabitants.  The  denational-  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  people  of 
izing  efforts  conimcncod  by  the  German  Holstein  should  have  been  more  desirous  to 
counts  of  Hol.stein,  were  continued  by  the  partake  in  the  glorious  destinies  which  it 
almost  equally  German  Dukes  of  Gottorp,  was  believed  were  dawning  upon  the  latter 
and  part  of  the  population  had  in  conse-  country,  than  to  share  in  the  slow  and 
quenco  forgotten  its  Danish  origin,  and  its 'gradual  recovery  which  seemed  all  that 
mother  tongue,  and  preferred  to  be  con-  could  be  hoped  for  to  the  former.  The  movo- 
sidcred  German.  The  greater  proportion,  ment  which  now  began  to  manifest  itself  was 
however,  still  clung  with  aflfection  to  the  not,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  liberal 
language,  the  customs,  and  the  manners  cf  ideas  which  were  then  afloat  in  Germany, 
their  fathers,  and  strenuously  resisted  the  for  it  originated  entirely  with  the  nobles 
systematic  endeavors  of  the  dukes  to  eradi-  and  the  German  bureaucracy,  and  was  in 
catc  their  language  by  forcing  German  consequence  of  a  strongly  aristocratical 
pastors,  German  schoolmasters,  a  QSerman  character. 

judicature,  and  a  German  administration  The  nobles,  who  were  the  most  extensive 
upon  them.  Nor  in  the  royal  part  of  the  and  almost  exclusive  landed  proprietors  in 
duchy  did  the  people  fare  much  better,  in-  the  duchy,  were  connected  by  matrimonial 
asmuch  as  the  German  dynasty  of  Denmark  alliances  with  the  nobility  of  the  neigh- 
maintained,  during  many  generations,  its  boring  German  states,  and  had  also  main- 
German  predilections.  Still,  notwithstand-  tained,  from  the  times  of  the  German  dukes 
ing  the  difficulties  which  the  Danish  nation-  of  Schleswig,  a  certain  connexion  with  the 
alityhadto  contend  with,  the  language  of  nobility  of  this  province  likewise.  The 
the  Danes  prevailed  as  far  as  the  Slie  and  combination  of  the  two  created,  indeed^  a 
in  the  town,  of  Schleswig,  up  to  the  middle  sort  of  corporate  body,  which  succeeded  in  se- 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  continues  to  curing  certain  important  privileges,  and  took 
be  spoken  by  at  least  half  of  the  rural  po-  the  title  of  the  Kitterscha/t.  ^This  Ritter" 
pulation  at  the  present  day.  In  like  man-  schaft^  as  we  have  seen  above,  formed  one 
ner  the  JutloJid  law  of  Valdemar  II.,  which  of  the  four  estates  of  the  duchies,  while  as 
is  actually  in  force  in  the  duchy,  testifies  to  yet  regular  diets  were  convened  ;  and  when 
the  purely  Danish  origin  of  that  province,    these    ceased,   the   RUterschaJt   continued 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1814  and  still  to  enjoy  many  privileges,  though  its 

political    rights    were    frequently    set    at 
*  So  called  because,  after  their  expulsion  from  naught  by  the  ducal  as  well  as  by  the  royal 
Schleswig;:,  the  dukes  had  taken  up  their  residence  branches  who  reigned  in  the  duchies.     At 
at  Kiel.     The  former  name  of  Gottorp,  by  whi  h   ^^^,        j^  j  ^f  ^i^^  incorporation  of  Holstein, 
these  princes  were  designated,  was  also  adopted  i       ^  ^i       />.,,         l    r.  j-j       ,.         i     *  a 

after  their  place  of  residence,  the  castle  of  Goitorp,  however,  the  RiUerschaft  did  not  neglect  to 
close  to  the  town  of  Schleswig.  give  some  signs  of  life,  by  making  rcscrva- 
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tions  in  their  own  favor,  to  which  a 
GrOYcmmcnt,  anxions  to  conciliate  public 
opinion,  acceded.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  were 
left  to  be  managed  as  before,  under  the 
same  central  government  department  as 
those  of  Schleswig;  which  department 
forthwith  took  the  name  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  chancery.  Hence,  in  the  course 
of  time,  resulted  a  distinct  Schleswig- Hol- 
stein  bureaucracy  ;  which  again,  in  its  turn, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  an  indivisible 
Schleswig-Holstein  state,  which  now  began 
to  be  put  forward.  Claims  to  the  antiquat- 
ed rights  of  the  Ritterschaft  in  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  were  revived,  and  pretensions 
to  the  inseparability  of  the  two  duchies, 
based  upon  the  Consiitutio  Valdemariana 
of  1326,  and  the  so-called  renewal  of  this 
apicryphal  act  of  Christian  I.,  in  1460, 
were  advanced.  The  ancient  Lehns  Nexus^ 
or  joint  rights  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
Ritterschaft^  as  established  during  tbu  time ; 
that  the  German  counts  of  Holstein  held 
the  fief  of  South  Jutland,  were  taken  as  the 
starting  point ;  in  addition  to  which,  it 
was  maintained  that  the  connexion  between 
the  duchies  and  the  kingdom  was  merely 
that  of  a  federative  union,  which  would 
cease  as  a  matter  of  course  as  soon  as  the 
male  line  of  the  reigning  branch  of  the 
house  of  Oldenburg  should  become  extinct, 
and  the  crown  of  Denmark,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Zrcx  llegia^  devolve 
upon  the  female.  The  succession  in  the 
duchies  must  then,  according  to  the  feudal 
laws  (which  it  was  taken  for  granted  existed 
in  full  force),  revert  to  the  Dukes  of  Au- 
gustenborg.  The  Diet  "of  Frankfort  was 
appealed  to  on  the  fiubject ;  but  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Confederation  requiring  at  that 
time  peace,  not  strife,  the  Diet  refused  to 
attend  to  the  absurd  claims  of  the  Ritter- 
schafty  and  particularly  declared  themselves, 
in  accordance  with  truth,  incompetent  toj 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Schleswig.  j 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal  of  the, 
Frankfort  Diet  to  interfere,  the  favorite 
idea  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  two 
duchies  continued  to  mature  itself.  It  was 
something  that  the  right  of  appealing  to  a 
tribunal  apart  from  the  Danish  throne  had 
been  admitted.  Time  and  their  own  assi- 
duity would  work  out  the  rest ;  and  in  the 
University  of  Kiel  in  particular,  where  the 
youths  of  both  provinces  receive  their  edu- 
cation, the  chances  for  an  actual  severance 
from  Denmark  were  openly  discussed  and 
insisted  upon.     The    result  was    a    very 


general  feeling  that  the  duchies  suffered 
wrong,  even  under  existing  circumstances ; 
and  that  every  measure  adopted  by  the 
Danes  to  uphold  their  rights  in  Schleswig 
was  a  direct  encroachment  on  German  na- 
tionality. 

Matters  stood  thus  when  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830  again  caused  great  fer- 
mentation in  Europe.  Neither  in  Deninark 
proper  nor  in  the  duchies  did  the  new  pro- 
clamation of  the  rights  of  a  people  to  self- 
government  pass  unheeded.  It  awakened 
in  all  sympathies  which  induced  the  king 
at  once  to  call  together  an  assembly  of 
experienced  men  to  deliberate  on  the  orga- 
nization of  Provincial  States,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce.  These  new  institutions 
came  into  operation  in  Denmark  proper  as 
well  as  in  the  duchies  in  1835  ;  but  pre- 
viously to  this,  in  1834,  King  Frederick 
VI.,  dii^regarding  the  dangers  of  the  sytstem, 
and  incapable,  as  it  appeared  of  under- 
standing the  movement  which  was  going  on 
in  part  of  his  dominions,  introduced  a  still 
closer  connexion  between  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  by  establishing  a  conjoint  loAal 
government  for  both,  and  a  common  court 
of  appeal, — institutions  which,  though  but 
of  fourteen  years'  duration,  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  Separatist  party  to  prove 
the  riffbt  of  the  duchies  to  form  together  an 
indivisible  state  separable  from  that  of 
Denmark.  But  the  people  of  Denmark  no 
longer  slumbered ;  public  spirit  had  been 
awakened,  and  the  press  of  the  kingdom 
soon  bejran  to  show  itself  alive  to  the 
wounded  rights  of  the  Danish  Schleswigcrs, 
a  feeling  which  grew  stronger  as  soon  as  the 
matter  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  provin- 
cial assemblies,  and  the  two  nationalities 
met  in  hostile  conflict  in  that  of  Schleswig. 
A  decree  issued  in  1840,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Christian  VIII.,  order- 
ing that  the  Danish  language  should  be 
used  in  the  judicial  courts,  in  the  chnrehes, 
and  in  the  schools  of  those  districts  in 
Schleswig  where  it  was  generally  spoken, 
called  forth  a  storm  of  resentment  and 
crimination  from  the  Separatist  party ;  vrhich 
immediately  availed  itself  of  its  supreme 
influence  in  the  provincial  Diet  of  Schleswig 
to  get  the  Danish  language  excluded  from 
that  assembly.  From  this  moment,  also, 
not  only  the  press  of  Holstein,  but  that  of 
the  whole  of  Germany,  began  to  ring  with 
violent  accusations  against  the  Danes.  A 
perfect  crusade  was  preached  in  support  of 
German  nationality  ;  the  subject  was  laid 
before  the  legislative  chambers  of  soTeral 
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German  states  ;  tho  right  of  Schlcswig- !  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Denmark  the  same 
Holstein  to  unity  and  independence  was!rights  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  secure 
toasted  at  public  dinners — was  sung  in  mu-  ■  to  the  Danes  of  Schlcswig.  And  while  ure- 
sical  societies — was  discussed  in  scientific ;  ing  the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  the  ad- 
assemblies,  and  maintained  in  pamphlets !  ministrative  and  judicial  departments  of 
innumerable  from  tho  pens  of  the  most  |  the  two  duchies,  and  the  closer  union  of 
learned  antiquaries,  who  availed  themselves 
with  pleasure  of  so  favorable  an  opportu- 


Schleswig  with  the  province  of  Denmark 
proper,   they   always  contended  that  the 


nity  of  proving  their  erudition  and  their  j  Danish  duchy  ought  to  be  governed  in  ac- 
acquaintance  with  feudal  institutions,  andjcordance  with  its  provincial  peculiarities, 
betook  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  disin->  while  the  Germans  in  Holstein  should  be 
terring  the  obsolete  feudal  rights  of  the  |  allowed  a  full  and  free  development  of 
duchies,  and  the  claims  of  the  princes  of  .their  nationality-  But  the  Separatists  would 
the  house  of  Augustenborg  to  the  succession '  hear  of  nothing  less  than  the  ev«^ntiia1  Bt*pa- 
in  these  principalities.  In  a  word,  Schles- ■  ration  of  the  duchies  from  the  kingdom,  and 
wig  Holstein  and  abuse  of  Denmark  became !  began  to  maintain  their  claims  iu  terms  of 
the  favorite  topics  of  the  German  people ; '  moot  Htjditiuus  import, 
while  their  rulers — content  to  see  them  ]  The  minds  of  both  parties  were  in  a  state 
mount  a  hobby  which  threatened  so  little  of  extreme  exasperation  when  Christian 
danger  to  themselves,  encouraged  rather  i  VIII.  died,  and  his  son,  Frederick  VII.,  a 
than  restrained  them  in  this  interference  in  prince  wh<J  was  known  to  cherish  strong  feel- 
the  affairs  of  a  foreii^  power,  whose  inter-  i  ings  of  Danish  nationality,  and  to  be  lib- 
nal  measures  they  had  no  right  to  control. !  oral  in  his  principles,  succeeded  to  the 
That  more  important  considerations  than  throne.  The  hopes  of  the  loyal  party  in 
even  these  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the '  Denmark  and  in  the  duchies  revived,  while 
subject  in  some  German  states  is  not  at  all  I  the  passions  of  their  opponents  grew  still 
unlikely,  when  we  remember  the  anxiety  more  exasperated,  and  an  opportunity  was 
repeatedly  cvincod  hy  Pnissia  lu  iuduci;  huuu  seizfd  of  bruakiug  out  iulu  rebellion. 
Denmark  to  join  tho  Pruflsian  Castoms  Unfortunately,  the  first  act  of  sovereignty 
League,  and  the  threats  held  out  by  the  ■  performed  by  Frederick  VII.  was  not  one 
Schleswig- Holstein  movement  party,  that! in  which  he  followed  his  own  inspirations, 
should  Denmark  persist  in  holding  back,  It  was  the  promulgation  of  the  project  of  a 
the  desired  object  might  be  accomplished '  constitution  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  fa- 
in spite  of  her ;  more  especially  since  the  ther,  and  based  upon  the  very  principles  • 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Oldenburg '  which  had  hitherto  been  followed ;  and 
dynasty  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  which,  far  from  conciliating  tho  German 
probable  occurrence,  the  Crown-prince  of  subjects  of  the  crown,  had  only  strengthened 
Denmark,  its  youngest  representative,  hav-'them  in  their  treasonable  endeavors,  while 
ing  been  twice  married  without  issue.  i  they  caused  the  Danish  population  to  de- 

The  machinations  of  the  Separatists  in  spair  of  ever  seeing  the  rights  of  Danish 
the  duchies,  and  the  unwise  conduct  of  the  nationality  restored. 
Danish  Government,  which  persevered  in  a'     According  to  this  preliminary,  the  reprc- 
weak  and  vacillating  policy  of  conciliation,  I  sen tation  of  the  country  was  to  continue  to 

fave  a  new  impulse  to  the  liberal  party  in  be  that  of  estates ;  which  were  to  meet  in  a 
)enmark  proper.  These  sought  in  Scandi-  common  parliament,  and  to  hold  their  sit- 
navian  sympathies  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to '  ting  alternately  in  Copenhagen,  in  North 
the  denationalizing  efforts  that  were  going  Jutland,  and  in  the  two  duchies.  The 
on  throughout  the  southern  frontier,  and  powers  granted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
longed  the  more  ardently  for  constitutional '  people  were,  however,  very  limited  ;  while 
liberties,  because  they  saw  that  nothing  less  I  obvious  ground  of  complaint  was  established 
than  the  enlightened  and  energetic  efforts ,  in  this, — that  the  duchies,  of  which  the 
of  the  whole  people  could  save  the  State  population  amounts  only  to  842,000  souls, 
from  the  danger  of  dissolution.  It  must,  were  to  choose  the  same  number  of  repre- 
howevcr,  be  said,  in  justice  to  this  party, '  sentatives  with  Denmark  and  its  1,350,000 
that  notwithstanding  their  extreme  indigna- ,  inhabitants.  The  Danish  press  immediately 
tion  at  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  Sepa-  pronounced  its  dissatisfaction  with  this  ar- 
ralists,  they  never,  in  their  turn,  sought  to  rangement.  It  complained  that  the  pro- 
trample  on  the  just  claims  of  their  oppo-jvinces  of  the  state  of  Denmark,  in  which 
nents,  but  steadily  desired  for  the  German !  the  king  is  the  sole  representative  of  sot- 
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ereign  power,  should  havo  a  parliament  in  I^oth  parties  acted  in  accordance  with 
common  with  the  purely  German  duchy  of  their  view:^ — both  protested  against  such  a 
Holstein,  a  member  of  the  Germanio  Con- !  constitution  as  was  shadowed  forth  in  tho 
federation,  and  as  such  subject,  in  some  royal  rescript.  Meanwhile  the  Freodi 
measure,  to  a  sovereign  assembly,  in  which .  Revolution  had  broken  out,  and  the  extra- 
the  King  of  Denmark  possesses  only  one  ordinary  movements  which  are  still  going 
vote  to  thirteen,  and  which,  in  accordance  on  in  Germany  followed.  These  circam- 
with  a  fundamental  law,  not  only  deter- ;  stances  excTcised,  of  course,  an  immense 
mines  the  external  position  and  relations  of  influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  Den- 
its  members,  but  also  exercises  a  certain  mark.  The  Schlcswi^- Holstein  party  feel- 
control  over  their  internal  affairs.  And  it  ing  sure  of  the  support  of  Germany,  took 
further  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  ano-  up  a  very  bold  po.sition.  A  meeting  was 
maly  of  causing  the  representative  assembly  held  at  Kendsbor^r,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
of  the  sovereign  and  indep^^ndent  state  of  |  in  which  some  members  voted  for  Schlcswig- 
Denmark  to  meet  every  fourth  time  in  a  =  Holstein  being  at  ones  proclaimed  a  free 
proviuco  which,  being  partially  subject  to 'and  independent  state,  but  which  finally  dc- 
another  authority,  would  thus  be  able  in  aitermined  upon  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
certain  measure,  to  control  its  deliberations 'king,  and  remonstratinrr  with  him  on  the 
and  proceedings.  Such  glaring  errors  had :  subject  of  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
only  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  Danish  people  duchies.  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Go- 
to elicit  strong  expressions  of  disapproba- 1  penhagen,  apprised  of  these  movements, 
tion,  while  the  Separatist  party  in  the  |  and  acting  in  harmony  with  the  population 
duchies  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  op- !  of  Denmark  proper  and  the  Danish  portion 
posite  side,  were  equally  dissatiisficd,  and  of  that  of  Schloswig,  resolved  to  urge  upon 
declared  at  once  thoir  determination  never ,  the  king  decisive  measures,  and  demanded 
to  submit  to  the  incorporation  of  the  parlia-  the  resignation  of  tho  ministry  (one  of 
ment  of  Schlcswig  and  Holstein  with  that  wliom,  Count  Tharl  Moltko,  a  liolstcincr, 
of  Denmark  proper.  A  few  quotations  j  was  atron<;ly,  and  wo  hpliovo  justly,  sus- 
from  an  article  dated  Schloswig-Holstein, !  pcctod  of  being  connect od  with  the  disaf- 
in  iho  Aug  sburgcr  All  (J  emeine  Zeitung  y'VfiW  fected  party),  before  the  delegates  from 
show  better  than  any  words  of  ours  from  the  Separatist  party  should  arrive.  Accor- 
wbat  point  of  view  these  matters  were  re-,dingly,  a  deputation,  followed  by  an  im- 
garded  by  the  Germans : —  I  posing  multitude,  not  of  raving  fanatics  or 

•  -  We  have  now  for  ten  years  struggled  against  ■  ^j^^,/^^''"s*8'  ^"^  ^]  respectable  citizens 
Danish  nationality.  Most  perseverin^ly  have  we  i  ^^  *"  classes,  proe(;eded  to  communicate  to 
demanded  that  the  King  of  Denmarlv  should  fulfil  the  king  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
those  conditions  on  which,  four  hundred  years  enthusiasm  was  great  when  they  returned 
ago,  he  became  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  with  his  majesty's  answer,  to  the  effect  that 
and  now  he  offers  us  a  constitution,  which  is  but,  he  felt  with  them  how  neci'ssary  it  was  that 
an  incorporation  of  the  duchies  ^^•ilh  Denmark  •„  tho  hour  of  dan-er  he  should  be  sur- 
We  shall  be  lost  for  Germany.     We  are  ca  eu  i    i  i  i  •        i  a\      j*  ^^ 

upon  to  deliberate  on  the  organization  of  a  consti-  JL^"*^^^  }y,  "^^"  ^'^/^  ^"J^^^'f,^  }\^  ^f\  <\0«- 
tuiion  which  does  not  recognize  our  German  right  fidencc  of  tho  people,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
of  independence  {Selbstdndigkeit).  But  this  shall  missed  his  ministers.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
not  be.  We  wish  the  Danes  joy  of  the  abroga-  Rendsborg  deputation  the  next  day,  they 
lion  of  the  Lex  Refria;  but  we  demand  that  the  found  that  a  new  and  responsible  ministry  had 
Danish  king  shall  swear  lo  the  ancient  privileges  already  been  formed.  It  consisted  of  men 
of  the  duchies  before   he  undertakes  to  change  ^,f  distinguished  talent,  who  had   for  some 

their  constitution.    The  Agnates  (the  prmces  of  ■  „^„„„  i^,°    n.«  i««.i  ««  ^i*  ♦! .   i*i        ^ 

A        .1      X  .n      4  „.,k«.:*  4        -      I-.  *•       years  been  the  leaders  ol  the  liberal  nartv 

Augustenborg)  will  not  submit  to  a  conRtilutioii  t    ^i      ,  .      ,  ,    ,,  .  .,  ,        p«iv^ 

wh?ch  deprives  them  of  their  future  prospects ;  i !°  *»»o  kingdom ;  and  tho  spirit  by  vhich 
and  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  German  Diet  will  ^\  ^as  animated  became  apparent  when  the 
not  this  time  look  quietly  on  while  a  member  of  king  in  person  made  them  aware  that  he 
the  Confederation  is  torn  away  from  it,  and  the  |  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  inclination  to 
whole  military  position  of  Germany  is  exposed  to  incorporate  the  dueby  of  Schleswic  with  the 
the  greatest  danger:  for  of  what  avail  is  the,  German  Confederation.  Ilia  inaiestv  in- 
whole  seu-coast  rom  lolland  to  Russ^  /y>hout  farmed  them,  likewise,  that  while  he  cfosir- 
Schleswig  and  Holstein?  Schleswifr-Hohteni  is  ■  .  ,,_  •  i-  „'i  ii  .'  «  i\  .  ,  "^  ^^W'^- 
the  hamllc  of  the  sword  tchidi  (fermany  is  to  ""^  ^^"^  indissoluble  union  of  Schloswig  with 
throw  into  the  scales  of  fate  on  the  northern  seas. .  l^i->nmark,  through  a  common  free  constitu- 
Will  she  look  on  calmly  while  it  is  wrested  from '  tion,  and  was  determined  to  secure  tho  wcU- 
her  hand  ?"  1  being  of  that  province  by  extended  provin- 
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cial  iustitutions,  he  was  disposed  to  grant  [Sharing  in  this  noble  sentiment,  the  king  has 
to  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  as  a  German '  renounced  the  fourth  pait  of  his  yearly  in- 
federal  state,  a  free  constitution,  with  a;  come.  He  has  ordered  the  royal  plate  and 
separate  government,  military  armament, ;  the  royal  collection  of  medals  to  be  taken 
and  exchequer;  and  that  he  would  use  his  |  to  the  mint,  in  order  to  mitigate  as  much 
•  best  endeavors,  as  soon  as  the  fitting  time '  as  possible,  by  personal  sacrifices,  the  suf- 
should  arrive,  for  the  institution  of  a  popu- 1  fcrings  which  war  must  entail  upon  the 
lar  German  parliament.  From  this  mo -i  country;  and  his  first  act  after  returning  to 
ment  there  has  boon  nothing  but  love  and  the  capital  was  to  send  the  whole  of  his 
confidence  between  the  King  of  Denmark  guards  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  trust  him- 
and  his  Danish  subjects.  On  the  other  self,  without  even  a  sentry  at  the  palace- 
hand,  the  Separatist  party,  before  the 'gate,  to  the  love  of  his  subjects. 
Rendsborg  deputation  could  return  to  Hoi-  The  progress  of  events  since  we  began 
stein,  having  heard  of  the  nomination  of  a  this  paper  has  been  both  rapid  and  decisive. 


new  and  liberal  ministry,  and  feeling  that 
they  could  now  only  succeed  by  force,  threw 
off  the  uja^k,  nominated  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  and  proclaimed  that 
an  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  that  the  king,  being  held  under 


Several  sharp  encounters  have  taken  place, 
in  which  the  Danish  troops,  though  out- 
numbered and  over- matched,  have  well  sus- 
tained the  ancient  glory  of  their  ruoo  ;  and 
Sweden  andRussia,  not  unmindful  of  old  en- 
gagements, are  beginning  to  speak  out,  and 


restraint,  the  Prince  of  Augustcnborg  was  |  making  preparations  for  more  than  a  re- 
authorized to  take  the  command  of  the '  monstrance.  We  blush  while  we  acknow- 
dnchies  in  his  name.  By  this  ruse  the  re-  ledge  that  what  they  are  doing  England 
bcls  were  enabled  to  gain  over  part  of  the,  ought  to  have  done.  The  guarantee  which 
troops  in  the  duchies,  and  to  get  possession  Russia  and  Sweden  gave  was  equally  given 
of  the  fortress  of  Rendsborg.  But  the  |  by  us,  and  it  is  little  to  our  honor  that  wc 
king  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  |  should  have  exhibited  such  exceeding  re- 
theso  proceedings  than  he  concentrated  an  ]  luctance  to  redeem  the  pledge.  But,  in 
army  in  Schleswig,  and,  proceeding  ati  truth,  our  foreign  policy,  both  at  the  pre- 
once  to  put  himself  at  its  head,  gave  the  i  sent  moment  and  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
lie  to  these  idle  pretences.  The  royal  must,  more  or  less,  expose  us  to  the  chargo 
troops  soon  occupied  the  whole  of  Schles- ,  of  caring  for  no  treaties  except  such  as 
wig,  and  order  would  have  been  re-estab- 1  bear,  either  favorably  or  otherwise,  upon 
lished,  had  not  Prussia,  with  several  of  the '  our  own  commerce.  What  can  England 
minor  German  States,  in  open  violation  of  do,  burdened  as  she  is  with  a  debt  which 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Confederation !  not  only  suffers  no  diminution,  but  goes  on 
and  of  the  law  of  nations,  marched  troops  continually  augmenting  itself  1  Is  it  not 
to  the  assistance  of  the  male-contents,  with-' the  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  the 
out  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  and :  nation  to  pay  for  a  war  which  alone  ope- 
induced  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  openly  to  rates  with  Lord  John  Russell  to  restrain 
espouse  their  cause.  The  Danish  people,  |  him  from  seeking  redress  at  the  point  of 
on  the  other  side,  feeling  that  the  king  had  the  bayonet  from  Spain  ?  And  can  we, 
entered  with  sincerity  into  their  views, '  who  shrink  from  a  contest  with  so  feeble  a 
have  flocked  with  touching  enthusiasm  power,  commit  ourselves  to  a  trial  of 
round  his  standard  ;  and  both  king  and  strength  which  may  perchance  bring  more 
people  have  proved  in  the  hour  of  severe ,  than  Germany  upon  our  backs  t  Still,  let 
trials,  that  their  patriotism  was  not  the  justice  be  done  to  all  parties.  Though  wo 
mere  ebullition  of  a  momentary  excite- ;  have  not  armed  in  defence  of  Denmark,  we 
ment.  The  confederated  armies  of  Ger- '  are  ready  to  mediate  between  her  and  her 
many  arc  already  marching  into  the  heart  invaders.  Will  she  accept  such  mediation 
of  Donninrk,  which  the  heroism  of  her  sons, '  now  ?  VVe  doubt  it  exceedingly.  The 
succumbing  to  an  overwhelming  superiority.  Scandinavian  blood  is  hot.  The  desccn- 
of  number,  have  been  unable  to  close  alto-  dants  of  the  sea-kings  are  still  powerful 
gcther  against  them ;  but  not  a  Dane  bar-  upon  their  own  element ;  their  northern 
bors  a  thought  of  yielding  to  the  unjust  i  allies  are  marching  to  their  support ;  and 
claims  of  the  enemy.  The  people  know '  war,  of  which  the  tide  is  already  turned, 
that,  single-handed,  they  cannot  conquer ,  will  soon  cease  to  be  distasteful  to  them. 
in  so  unequal  a  contest ;  but  if  Denmark  is !  We  believe  that  they  will  prevail,  not  only 
to  fally  she  will  fall,  they  say,  with  honor.  I  in  ro-annexing  Schleswig  to  the  monarchy, 
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but  in  depriying  Holstein  of  privileges 
which  she  has  grossly  abused.  We  cannot 
object  to  this  now.  The  appearance  of  a 
British  fleet  at  the  month  of  the  Elbe  three 
months  ago  would  have  prevented  it  all ; 
bnt  we  can  have  no  right  to  protest  now 
against  results  which  our  own  supineness 


has  hurried  forward.  Be  this,  howcTer^  ai 
it  may,  if  success  go  with  the  right,  Den- 
mark will  surely  prevail ;  and  seeing  that 
we  can  offer  no  more,  we  here  beg  to  ten- 
der, both  to  her  and  to  her  allies,  our  bert 
wiahes  in  the  contest  on  whidi  they  haTe 
entered. 


From    BcBtleyt    Mitcellaaj. 
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In  spite  of  a  fiercely-cuntestcd  reputa- 
tion, there  in  no  name  which  would  more 
spontaneously  present  itself  as  that  of  the 
most  eminent  of  our  living  authors  than  the 
name  of  Bulwer.  If  yuu  were  »pi;akiug  to 
a  foreigner  on  the  subject  of  English  litera- 
ture, Bulwer^s  would  be  the  first  name  which 
both  of  you  would  pronounce.  Wordsworth 
or  Tennyson  would  suggest  themselves  if 
you  were  speaking  of  poets  ;  Sheridan 
Knowles,  if  you  were  speaking  of  Drama- 
tists ;  Grote  or  Hall  am,  if  you  were  speak- 
ing of  historians  ;  Carlyle  or  John  Mill,  if 
you  were  speaking  of  thiDkers ;  Macaulay, 
if  you  were  speaking  of  reviewers  ;  Dickens, 
if  you  were  speaking  of  comic  genius  or 
popularity ;  but,  we  repeat,  if  the  subject 
were  English  literature  in  general,  the 
name  that  would  inevitably  come  first  would 
bo  Bulwer.  Twenty  years  of  success  have 
widened  and  legitimized  his  claims  to  that 
preeminence  ;  twenty  years  of  various  labor 
nave  exhibited  his  versatile  power.  If  he 
has  lost  something,  in  intenso,  he  has 
surely  gained  more  than  he  has  lost  in  ex- 
tenso.  He  has  given  us  the  flippant  novel, 
the  slang  novel,  the  historical  novel,  the 
philosophical  novel,  and  the  metaphysical 
novel  ;  he  has  written  tragedies,  plays,  and 
a  comedy ;  he  has  written  Grecian  history 
and  Edinburgh  Review  articles ;  poems 
and  pamphlets ;  satires  and  essays.  What 
living  writer  has  shown  such  versatility  ? 
What  living  writer  has  better  deserved  suc- 
cess ?  Criticize  each  of  these  productions 
as  severely  as  you  will — they  are  open  to  it 
— but  do  not  forget  that  each  work  is  but  a 
section  of  a  large  circle.  A  guinea  may  be 
a  more  valuable  coin  than  a  crown ;  but  he 
is  a  richer  man  who  has  fifty  crowns,  than 
he  who  has  but  one  guinea. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  an 
estimate   can  be  made  of  Bulwer's  true 


worth.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  and  his 
iutellRnt  is  obviously  mellowing  into  richer 
ripeness  with  every  succeeding  year.  Ha 
has  gone  on  so  steadily  improving,  and  bo 
healthily  developing  his  mind,  that  we  yet 
await  new  manifestations  of  his  power. 
Though  precocious  in  success,  his  may  torn 
out  a  late  mind.  Burke  and  Dryden  are 
glorious  examples  of  what  we  mean.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  feel  that  no  judgment 
can  as  yet  be  definitely  pronounced  upon 
him  ;  he  has  not  yet  given  us  the  measure 
of  his  stature. 

Far  more  agreeable  will  it  be  to  trace  the 
broad  outlines  of  his  successful  career.  The 
interest  attached  to  the  author  will  cast  its 
reflex  light  upon  the  simplest  details. 

Let  us  begin  with  his  genealogy.     On  the 
maternal  side  it  is  traceable  as  far  back  as 
Sir  Robert  de  Lytton,  of  Lytton,  in  Derby, 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  Henry  iV. 
The  Kncbworth  estates  have  been   in  the 
family   possession  ever  since   Henry    VIL 
On  the  paternal  side  Burke  will  tell  you 
how  Tyrus,  or  Turold  de  Dalling  enfeoffed 
of  the  lordships  of  Wood  Dalling  and  Byn- 
ham,  by  Peter  de  Valoins,  who  held  those 
lands  from  William  the  Conqueror,  founded 
the  house  of  Bulwer.     Those    carious  in 
such  matter  have  only  to  turn  to   Burked 
Commoners  of  England,  and  there  will  find 
pages  of  information.     From  the  foregoing 
details  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  of 
"  Pelham"   has   reason   to   pride     himself 
upon  his  birth ;  and  no  one   who   calmly 
contemplates  the  influence   of  race     will 
sneer  at  such  a  source  of  satisfaction      It 
may  provoke  the  ire  of  sturdy  radicals  who 
"  sprang  from  nothing,"  and  are   ostenta- 
tiously '*  not  ashamed  to  own  it,"    to  ob- 
serve  some  perfectly  stupid    scion  of  an 
ancient  house,  smoothing  his  straw-colored 
moustache,  and  talking  of  the  '' supeiciowi- 
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ty  of  toank  and  family," — it  may  gall  the 
*^  aristocracy  of  nature"  to  notice  noodles 
relying  solely  on  their  parchments  for  es- 
teem ;  but  when  a  man  has  other  titles  to 
our  admiration,  no  one  will  grudge  him  a 
reasonable  pride  in  his  descent. 

This  remark  is  made  to  deprecate  mis- 
construction when  we  say  that  Bulwcr  has 
created  no  small  amount  of  not  undeserved 
ill-will  by  a  certain  Walpole-foppery  of 
wishing  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  gentle- 
min  than  as  an  author.  It  is  a  foppery 
which  sits  very  ungracefully  upon  him. 
There  are  few  authors,  of  any  station  who 
have  worked  harder  or  reaped  more  sub- 
stantial pudding  and  praise  from  their 
labors.  Why,  then,  this  otiose  assumption 
of  superiority  —  this  impatience  of  Grub 
Street }  It  was  surely  ill-judged  in  him 
to  exchange  his  celebrated  name  of  Bulwer 
for  the  perfectly  insignificant  name  of  Lyt- 
ton,  however  superior  the  latter  may  be  in 
the  pages  of  Burke,  or  in  the  annals  of 
Her^ordshirc.*  Macaulay  admirably  says 
that  posterity  has  refused  to  degraatj  the 
name  of  Bacon  into  that  of  Lord  Verulam  ; 
in  the  same  way  Bulwcr's  contemporaries 
studiously  refuse  to  call  him  Lytton.  At 
Knebworth,  or  in  Parliament,  the  name 
may  bo  given  to  him  ;  but  no  one  talks  of 
him  except  as  Bulwer. 

To  return.  He  comes  from  a  learned  as 
well  as  a  gentle  stock  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Richard  War  burton  Lytton,  was  a 
remarkable  scholar,  and  apparently  a  pro- 
digious pedant,  for  he  wrote  a  Hebrew  play, 
and  was  astonished  at  not  being  able  to 
find  actors  for  it.  Parr  ^him  we  mean  of 
the  dirt,  dogmatism,  and  Greek,  not  him 
of  the  ''  Life  Pills,")  thought  this  Riehard 
Lytton  unsurpassed  as  a  Latinist ;  and  we 
suppose  that  is  an  authority  not  to  bo  dis- 
puted. This  Hebrew  drsmatist  married 
the  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Paul  Jodrell,  also 
a  dramatist  of  an  Oriental  turn,  though  he 
wrote  in  ponderous  Englbh.  Well  do  we 
remember,  in  our  school  days,  sitting  under 
a  primitive  tent,  (constructed  of  cricket- 
bats  and  silk-handkerchiefs  !)  in  company 
with  Sir  Richard^s  descendant,  reading  ore 
roiundoy  those  amazins  tragedies  which  his 
ancestor  had  published,  and  thinking  them 
aaperb — they  had  such  long  words ! 

<^  Immured  in  Susa's  adamantine  tombs," 
was  a  line  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  it  has 

*  A  doubc  arises  in  oar  minds  as  to  whether,  per- 
haps, this  chaD£e  of  name  was  a  coodition  or  his 
inheriting  the  ICnebworth  propeity.  Shookl  this  be 
•a,  thft  above  objection  will  go  lor  nothing. 


graven  itself  upon  our  memories.  That 
word  ^'  adamantine"  was  so  majestic,  and 
so  grandly  incomprehensible  to  us. 

Sir  Richard  Jodrell,  though  he  wrote 
such  adamantine  tragedies,  was  a  remark- 
able man,  a  great  Greek  scholar,  member  of 
the  Grecian  Club,  and  worth  a  passing  re- 
membrance as  the  host  of  Rousseau.  Peace 
be  to  his  manes !  He  achieved  at  leasif 
something  in  dramatic  literature ;  he  had 
one  admirer  out  of  his  family  !  Could  his 
spirit  but  have  looked  into  that  silken  tent, 
and  seen  amidst  indiscriminate  pastry  the 
reclining  form  of  his  intense  admirer — 
could  he  but  have  heard  his  quarto  tragedy, 
and  very  quarto  iambics,  spouted  into  the 
sultry  summer  air,  his  '^  last  infirmity,"  his 
''  sacred  lust  of  praise,"  would  have  been 
satisfied. 

The  two  striking  events  in  Bulwer's  ear- 
liest life — at  least  that  he  remembers — 
were  first,  the  recitation  to  him  of  Pope's 
Homer  and  the  Percy  Ballads,  by  his  mo- 
ther, together  with  some  tales  in  verso  of 
her  own  composition.  To  his  mother  he 
owes  much  ;  and  in  one  of  his  dedications, 
we  forget  which,  ho  affectionately  mentions 
his  obligations.  Mrs.  Lytton  was  a  re- 
markable woman ;  a  strange  combination  of 
business,  talent,  and  natural  literary  taste 
and  ability. 

The  second  event  was  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  which  brought  all  the  old  gen- 
tleman's books  into  the  house ;  a  perfect 
deluge  of  literature !  The  whole  house, 
from  parlors  to  attics,  was  crowded  with 
them ;  they  were  even  strewed  upon  the 
floors.  Bcdwer,  then  having  just  begun  to 
read,  was  allowed  to  range  unrestrictedly 
amidst  their  solemn  solitudes, — to  shake 
from  them  the  dust  and  oobwebs  as  he 
pleased,  and  to  extract  from  them  what 
nutriment  he  could.  He  formed  an  extra- 
ordinary passion  for  4hem  ;  and  read  with 
equal  avidity  what  he  could,  and  what  he 
could  not  understand.  Who  shall  calculate 
the  effect  of  such  reading  upon  the  young 
and  eager  mind  ? 

He  went  to  various  schools,  and  speaks 
of  Dr.  Hooker's,  Rottendean,  as  the  best. 
The  doctor  grounded  and  prepared  well. 
From  thence  ne  went  to  two  private  tutors, 
the  first  of  whom,  Wallington  of  Ealing, 
published  for  him  some  poems  and  transla- 
tions, written  between  tne  ages  of  thirteen 
and  fifteen.  The  second  tutor.  Dr.  Thom- 
son of  St.  Lawrence,  near  Ramsgate,  lived 
in  a  house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Bol- 
wer'a  grandf^er,  and  waa  therefore  not 
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without  interest  for  him.  Dr.  Thompson 
prepared  him  for  Cambridge  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  his  pupil's  bent  was  not  scholas- 
tic. It  was  here  that  he  first  read  Rous- 
seau, who  produced  a  powerful  impression, 
— an  impression  very  traceable  in  Falkland, 
which  was  written  between  sixteen  and  se- 
venteen, and  more  or  less  traceable  throu^h- 
'  out  his  writings.  In  the  mixture  of  the  ideal 
with  the  sensual,  and  of  the  rhetorical  with 
the  logical,  we  sec  in  Bulwer  the  influence 
of  Rousseau  ;  the  presence  of  other  facul- 
ties, however,  prevents  our  calling  him  a 
disciple. 

History  also  became  a  passion  with  him  ; 
and  before  gning  to  Cambridge  he  had  care- 
fully gone  through  most  of  the  original  au- 
thorities for  the  History  of  England.  He 
made  a  complete  abridgment  of  it  down  to 
the  reign  of  George  JH-  for  his  own  use. 
He  went  up  to  Cambridge  unusually  young; 
first  to  Trinity,  and  then  as  a  fellow  com- 
moner to  Trinity  Hall. 

The  ambition  of  distinguishing  himself 
naturally  made  him  at  first  determine  to 
read  for  honors.  He  says  he  was  led  away 
from  this  by  two  counter  attractions,  to 
which,  before  specifying  them,  we  venture 
to  add  a  third,  viz.,  a  naturally  discursive 
energy  which  could  not  be  restrained  with- 
in the  limits  of  "  reading  up  "  for  honors  ; 
and  the  imperious  demand  of  other  facul- 
ties, which  such  reading  could  not  call  into 
play.    The  two  causes  he  specifies  are,  these  : 

1.  The  love  for  metaphysics  and  old 
English  literature.  Ho  belonged  to  a  club 
set  up  for  the  purchase  of  old  English 
books,  of  which  W  he  well,  then  an  eminent 
fellow,  and  now  Master  of  Trinity,  and 
Professor  Maiden,  were  the  heads.  Me- 
taphysics were  somewhat  fashionable 
amongst  the  young  thinking  men,  and  the 
usual  appendage  of  political  economy  was 
not  neglected.  2.'The  Union  Debating 
Society,  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
fame.  A  brilliant  little  club  it  was,  and 
has  turned  out  considerable  men,  to  wit, 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay ;  the  present 
Earl  Grey;  Kennedy,  the  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  ;  Ord,  who  died  a  lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  Praed,  the  wit,  and  thought  to 
be  the  best  speaker;  Cockburn,  Charles 
Buller,  and  Charles  Villiers.  About  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  there  was  published  a  lit- 
tle book  called  ''Conversations  at  Cam- 
bridge," which  pleasantly  reflected  the 
spirit  of  that  debating  club,  and  in  which 
Bulwer  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  At 
the  Union  he  was  considered  a  fair  speaker, 


but  not  first-rate ;  pretty  much  what  is  to 
be  said  of  his  parliamentary  career.  He 
threw  more  information  into  his  speeches 
than  most  of  the  others,  and  was  held  to  be 
a  sort  of  authority  on  English  History. 
He  was  subsequently  made  president  of  the 
society.  To  give  the  reader  some  higher 
notion  of  this  society  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary debating  club,  we  may  mention,  that 
Macaulay,  even  after  having  taken  his  de- 
gree, came  up  from  London  to  speak  there. 
The  biographer  who  will  one  day  treat  of 
this  subject  in  full,  will  have  a  pleasant 
picture  to  paint  of  these  college  days,  this 
club,  its  members,  and  its  influence  upon 
Bulwer.     No  such  task  is  ours  ;  so  we  pass 


on. 


During  his  last  year  he  tried  for  the  Uni- 
versity prize  poem.  The  subject  was  Sculp- 
ture. He  gained  the  prize,  and  doubtless 
congratulated  himself  upon  being  a  poet. 
Let  it  be  a  matter  of  consolation  to  future 
mediocrity  !  Let  not  henceforth  the  suc- 
cessful prize  poet  look  upon  himself  as  irre- 
trievably lost.  He  can  name  Bulwer,  and 
say,  He  too  gained  a  prize,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  that,  you  see  he  has  turned  out  a 
considerable  man. 

Bulwer  took  his  degree,  and  went  abroad. 
We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  during 
the  long  vacation  he  travelled  on  foot  over 
Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  England,  with 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  a  heart  in  his 
bosom  eager  for  adventure.  In  these  ram- 
bles he  picked  up  materials  which  were  sub- 
sequently used  in  his  novels.  No  better 
school  for  experience  and  reflection  than 
that. 

Among  his  adventures  should  bo  placed 
the  time  he  lived  with  the  gypsies,  where 
he  fell  in  with  a  celebrated  hero  of  the  law- 
less kind,  a  gentleman  who  rose  against  the 
"  conventions"  of  society,  and  had  several 
differences  of  opinion  with  the  Government. 
From  him  Bulwer  picked  up  some  of  the 
knowledge  of  that  sort  of  life  pictured  in 
"  Paul  Clifford,"  and  the  slang  used  in 
"  Pelham,"  and  other  works. 

The  mention  of  this  recalls  a  delicious 
story  told  of  Pierce  Egan,  who,  on  some 
one  speaking  of  Bulwer,  said,  "  Yes,  yes, 
Bulwer's  a  very  clever  fellow,  I  dare  say  ;** 
then  adding,  with  exquisite  self-reforenoe 
and  pity,  "  but,  sir,  his  knowledge  of  flash 
is  very  superficial  P'* 

While  at  Paris,  before  he  camo  of  age, 
he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  '*  Pelham." 
The  idea  of  this,  he  says,  was  taken  from  a 
hint  in  Madame  de  Stael,  that  a  character 
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both  gay  and  ssntimontal  is  always  popu- 
lar ;  and  a  little  also  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "  Humorous  Lieutenant."  Bul- 
wer  has  always  been  accused  of  having 
drawn  "  Pelham  "  i^rom  himself ;  but,  al- 
though there  docs  appear  some  show  of  jus- 
tice in  this  prevalent  notion,  we  believe  that 
it  admits  of  another  explanation.  "  Pelham'' 
really  was  modelled  after  an  intimate  friend, 
now  living,  a  curious  compound  of  learning 
and  frivolity,  of  daring  courage,  and  dandy- 
ism. Ho  had  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  had  seen  and  reflected  upon  life  ; 
and  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  his  younger  friend  and  admirer.  Eul- 
wer  was  his  second  in  two  duels,  and  had 
every  opportunity  for  studying  his  charac- 
ter and  consequently  for  drawing  it. 

i3ut  there  must  have  been  some  strong 
fl5rmpathy  between  them  ;  in  the  young  ad- 
mirer there  must  have  been  soniethini;  of 
that  union  of  frivolity  and  learning  which 
characterized  his  hero.  Without,  there- 
fore, supposing  "  Pelham  "  to  have  been 
drawn  from  himself,  wo  may  assuTiie  that 
Bulwer  recognised  in  himself  the  elements 
he  has  there  combined. 

The  publication  of  '' Pelham"  in  1828, 
marks  the  first  step  in  his  brilliant  careor. 
it  was  not  successful  at  first,  and  "  moved 
slowly,"  to  use  the  technical  phrase  ;  but  in 
this  clever  world  of  ours,  cleverness  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated  in  a  little  while,  and 
**  Pelham"  made  a  '*  sensation."  Bulwer 
"  found  himself  famous."  His  book  was 
read  by  every  body,  was  largely  imitated, 
and  through  successive  editions  has  conti- 
nued to  be  read,  up  to  the  present  time. 
How  many  novels  are  there  which  have 
withstood  twenty  years  of  criticism  ? 

Before  the  publiciition  of  "  Pelham," 
however,  we  have  to  place  his  leaving  Paris, 
and  travelling  alone  on  horseback  through 
a  great  part  of  France. 

On  returning  to  England  he  published 
**  Falkland," — his  first  serious  appearance 
in  print.  That  *'  Marriage  with  the  Muse  " 
was  followed  by  his  marriage  in  real  ear- 
nest ;  about  which  no  more  need  here  be 
said.  Shutting  himself  up  in  Woodcote  in 
Oxfordshire, — a  lonely  place,  surrounded 
by  beechwoods — he  studied  hard.  Meta- 
physics principally  occupied  him.  After 
long  floundering  in  its  bewildered  and  be- 
wildering swamps,  he  finally  withdrew  him- 
self from  all  further  search,  in  the  convic- 
tion that  nothing  satisfactory  was  to  be 
fonnd  therein  ;  at  least,  that  ho  could  find 
no  solid  ground  on  which  to  rest  his  foot, 


and  was  weary  of-  splashing  up  mud  and 
water  about  him. 

In  that  year  he  published  "  Pelham,"  as 
mentioned,  and  the  "  Disowned  "  in  1829. 
"  Devereux  "  followed.  In  1830  appeared 
"  Paul  Clifford." 

He  had  then  removed  to  town,  and  had 
taken  his  seat  in  Parliament  for  a  close  bo- 
rough, St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  swept  away  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  as  to  what  sort  of  figure  the  popu- 
lar novelist  would  make  amongst  senators. 
A  brilliant  display  he  did  not  make  ;  but 
neither  did  he  fail.  His  name  seldom  oc- 
curs in  Hansard,  but  when  it  does  it  will 
always  be  found  on  the  side  of  liberal  and 
enlargod  views.  An  orator  he  is  not,  but 
his  speeches  are  worth  attention.  Ho 
brought  forward  the  motions  for  a  repeal  of 
the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  the  commit- 
tee on  the  state  of  the  drama,  which  finally 
resulted  in  his  excellent  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  dramatic  copyright.  The  first  mo- 
tion, after  long  debating,  ended  in  the  re- 
duction of  advertisement  and  stamp  duties 
on  newspapers.  In  some-  speeches  on  that 
question,  he  threw  out  hints  for  a  penny 
postage,  and  the  conveyance  of  books  by 
post — both  of  which  have  been  subsequently 
carried  out. 

To  finish  what  has  hero  to  be  said  on  his 
parliamentary  career,  let  us  add,  that  after 
the  Reform  Bill  he  came  in  for  Lincoln,  for 
which  he  sat  till  the  Parliament  before  the 
pres3nt.  His  best  speeches  are  those  on 
taxes  on  knowledge,  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, the  Irish  Church,  and  one  on  the  im- 
mediate emancipation  of  slaves.  The  last- 
named  was  printed  by  the  Society  for  the 
Emancipation,  and  was  looked  upon  as  his 
most  elective  speech.  It  produced  a  oon- 
siderablc  sensation  at  the  time. 

What  might  hare  been  the  result  of  a 
longer  parliamentary  career,  we  know  not, 
for  he  had  just  made  way  in  the  House, 
and  secured  a  hearing  when  he  left  it.  Now, 
seeing  that  he  has  generally  failed  in  his 
first  efforts,  and  succeeded  only  after  fail- 
ure, one  is  tempted  to  assume  that  had  he 
persevered  ho  would  have  achieved  a  repu- 
tation as  a  speaker.  His  first  novel  was  a 
failure,  his  first  satire  was  a  failure,  his  first 
drama  was  a  failure,  his  first  poems  wore 
failures — so  were  his  first  speeches,  but  he 
outlived  the  failure  and  was  rising  into  suo- 
oess  when  he  stopped  short. 

In  1832,  he  published  "  Eugene  Aram," 
one  of  his  most  powerful  and  popular  ro- 
mances.   Ha  then  nndertook  tne  Editor- 
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ship  of  the  '^  New  Monthly  Magazine, " 
which  flourished  under  his  care  as  a  Maga- 
zine, but  did  not  flourish  so  well  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  The  best  of  his  con- 
tributions were  subsequently  collected  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Student."  Ho  wrote 
also  some  capital  articles  in  the  '^  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  among  which  the  most 
striking  and  memorable  was  one  on  the 
"  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown." 
While  on  the  subject  of  articles,  let  us 
mention  his  contributions  to  the  '^  London," 
and  *'  London  and  Westminster  Reviews," 
when  under  the  editorship  of  John  Mill: 
those  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Fiction,"  on 
**  Gray,"  and  on  the  "  Court  of  Queen 
Anne,"  arc  worth  reprinting. 

"  Eugene  Aram  "  was  followed  by  "  Go- 
dolphin  ;  or.  The  Oath,"  published  anony- 
mously in  1833  ;  and  in  the  same  year  by 
*'  England  and  the  English,"  and  ''  Pil- 
grims of  the  Rhine." 

After  two  years'  active  editorship,  the 
"  New  Monthly"  was  given  up.  He  had  en- 
deavored to  turn  its  pleasant  pages  into  a 
critical  and  political  organ  of  a  more  seri- 
ous nature,  and  the  attempt  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  He 
dreaded  also  the  effiect  of  constant  periodi- 
cal writing  upon  his  own  style  and  thoughts. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  editor 
and  critic,  he  was  above  all  petty  feelings 
of  rivalry,  and  was  solicitous  that  his  con- 
temporaries should  bo  favorably  reviewed 
in  his  pages — in  fact,  he  reviewed  most  of 
them  himself.  He  did  all  he  could  to  show 
the  latent  power  in  D'Israeli,  and  the  great 
promise  in  Tennyson;  and  was  the  first 
who  drew  notice  to  Elliot,  whose  ^'  Corn 
Law  Rhymes"  were  published  in  London 
on  the  strength  of  that  review  (they  had 
before  appeared  roughly  at  Sheffield)  ;  and 
was  the  first  to  review  Monckton  Milnes. 
An  elaborate  review  of  Sheridan  Knowles, 
and  constant  defence  of  Scott's  beauties 
may  also  be  read  there. 

With  the  "New  Monthly"  off  his  hands, 
he  determined  on  going  to  Italy.  The  ef- 
fect of  Italy  upon  his  whole  culture  is  very 
striking :  it  marks  a  new  era  in  his  intellec- 
tual development,  as  plainly  as  it  did  in 
that  of  Goethe.  Like  Goethe^  he  too  was 
deeply  influenced  by  the  atmosphere 
of  art,  so  to  speak,  which  he  breathed 
there,  and  which  enters  very  largely  into 
all  his  works  written  after  that  visit.  Ri- 
enii  was  inspired  by  Rome.  Moving 
amidst  the  lingering  shadows  of  that  an- 
iiqae  world  he  oould  not  resist  the  impulse 


to  recreate  the  figures  which  had  made  tbe 
ground  so  sacred.  At  Naples  he  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  the  "  Last  Days  of  Pom* 
peii. "  It  was  in  Italy  that  he  was  first  led 
to  think  of  the  drama,  and  wrote  the  tra- 
gedy of  *'  Cromwell" — whether  suggested 
by  Victor  Hugo's  famous  ''  drama" — or 
whether  Rionzi  called  up  the  figure  of  that 
far  greater  tribune  of  the  people,  we  cannot 
say.  "  Cromwell"  was  never  published, 
but  Fox  gave  an  eulogistic  review  of  it  in 
the  ^'  London  and  Westminster  ;"  in  spite 
of  which  Bulwer  destroyed  it,  as  not  adapt- 
ed for  the  stage. 

The  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  was  pub- 
lished in  1834,  and  the  town  was  delighted 
with  its  gorgeous  pictures.  Why  has  not 
some  ingenious  writer  thought  of  turning  it 
into  a  ballet }  The  ^^  scenic  effects"  in 
which  ballets  indulge  are  here  given  pro- 
fusely. 

In  1835,  Rienzi  appeared ;  and  some- 
where about  this  time,  we  believe,  '^ Leila; 
or,  the  Siege  of  Granada"  He  then  wrote 
the  ''  Duchess  de  la  Valiere,"  which  strug- 
gled through  nine  nights  of  bad  acting,  and 
was  finally  withdrawn  as  an  admitted  fail- 
ure. It  is  said  to  be  his  favorite  play,  being 
more  poetical  in  structure  and  diction  than 
the  others. 

If  he  failed  with  his  ^^  Duchess,"  he  took 
ample  revenge  with  his  '^  Lady  of  Lyons" 
— written  in  ten  days — the  most  attractive 
play  of  modern  times ;  his  ^'  Richelieu," 
also  a  good  play ;  and  his  amusing  comedy 
of  "  Money,"  written  at  the  baths  of  Aixla 
Chapelle,  and  sent  to  England  in  letters. 
The  '^  Sea  Captain,"  though  it  was  played 
often,  must  be  reckoned  as  a  failure.  In 
1837,  the  first  two  volumes  of  ^^  Athena :  its 
Rise  and  Fall,"  appeared.  It  had  been 
slowly  growing,  and  bears  evidence  of  care- 
ful composition ;  but  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  Thirlwall,  and  the  information 
thai  Crete  was  occupied  on  the  same  sab- 
ject,  made  him  relinquish  the  design  of  com- 
pleting it.  On  this  point  we  may  quote  the 
comment  of  a  recent  reviewer  of  Grote's  His- 
tory. "  If  it  be  true,"  he  says,  *'  that  Bul- 
wer shrinks  from  the  completion  of  his  bril- 
liant book  on  '  Athens,'  because  he  fandea 
that  the  ground  is  already  occupied,  we  b^ 
leave  to  assure  him  that  such  a  supposition 
is  perfectly  erroneous  ;  that  there  is  abun- 
dant need  of  his  and  of  other  men's  works ; 
that  such  a  supposition  would  have  in^nitely 
more  plausibUity  with  regard  to  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  history  than  to  those  more 
stilling  timea  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
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depict.  His  work  is  written  for  the  gene- 
ral reader  not  the  scholar ;  this  alone  gives 
it  a  distinctive  position.  True  it  is  that  his 
reputation  in  the  lighter  fields  of  literature 
has  damaged  the  reputation  of  his  history ; 
because,  while  his  reputation  as  a  novelist  is 
against  hiui'  with  scholars,  the  nature  of  his 
work  is  against  him  with  a  majority  of  his 
old  readers.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  opinion  respecting  its  merit  by 
those  who  have  read  it,  which  we  have  done 
three  times.  It  should  not  be  loft  a  frag- 
ment."* 

For  the  reviewer's  comfort  it  may  be 
added  that  half  of  the  concluding  portion  of 
this  work  has  been  long  written,  and  per- 
haps his  word  may  influence  the  author  to 
finish  it. 

After  the  publication  of  *'  Athens,"  Bul- 
wer  undertook,  in  company  with  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  edit  the 
"  Monthly  Chronicle."  The  first  number 
was  promising,  and  contained  three  papers 
by  Bulwer,  one  of  them  the  beginning  of 
"  Zicci,  a  tale,"  subsequently  re-written  ae 
^^  Zanoni."  But  the  second  number  was  a 
ohoke-pcar.  Never  was  there  such  a  block 
of  dulness  tumbled  forth  upon  the  public : 
the  crash  frightened  away  subscribers,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  Bulwor  gave  up  the 
hopeless  concern. 

In  1837,  "  Maltravers"  appeared,  and 
again  the  cry  was  raised  that  Bulwer  had 
pourtraycd  himself;  the  critics  not  trou- 
bling themselves  to  reconcile  the  contradic- 
tion of  his  being  at  one  and  the  same  time 
Pelham  and  Maltravers ! 

In  1838,  "Alice;  or,  the  Mysteries," 
concluded  "  Maltravers."  It  was  held  by 
him  to  be  the  most  matured  of  all  his 
works ;  whether  ho  would  say  so  now  may 
be  a  question. 

He  had  enjoyed  himself  by  another  expe- 
dition on  foot,  travelling  over  a  great  part 
of  Ireland  and  some  parts  of  England  which 
he  had  not  seen  before  :  so  that  the  readeri 
of  his  novels  will  bo  able  to  account  for  the 
roving  propensities  of  his  heroes,  and  will 
sec  from  whence  he  has  derived  his  love  of 
scenery,  and  the  out-of-door  freshness  which 
he  contrives  to  throw  over  so  many  descrip- 
tions. 

In  1841,  appeared  "Night  and  Morn- 
ing ;"  in  1842,  "  Zanoni,"  and  "  Eva,  and 
other  Poems  ;"  in  184a,  the  "  Last  of  the 
Barons."  Then  came  the  "  Translation  of 
the  Poems  of  Schiller,"  with  its  well-writ- 
ten momoir,  and  the  "  Life  of  Laman 
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Blan chard,"  somewhat  querulous  and  un- 
healthy in  its  tone.  The  pamphlet  on  the 
"  Water  Cure"  and — if  we  are  to  call  it  his 
—the  "  New  Timon"  followed. 

In  1840,  came  "  Lucretia,"  the  work 
which  displays,  perhaps,  the  greatest  power 
of  all,  though  the  impression  it  leaves  is 
disagreeable.  In  1648,  we  have  to  register 
"  King  Arthur,"  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  his ;  the  "  Caxtons,  a  family  picture," 
now  publishing  in  "  Blackwood," — also  an 
assumption,  but  very  confidently  assumed 
by  those  who  profess  sagacity  in  such  mat- 
ters; and,  finally,  "Harold,  the  Last  of 
the  Saxon  Kings,"  which  he  avows,  and 
which  ho  may  be  proud  to  avow. 

\Vc  may  conclude  this  catalogue  of  his 
works  by  one  or  two  traits  interesting  to 
literary  aspirants.  The  first  is  that  he  has 
worked  his  way  to  eminence, — worked  it 
through  failure,  through  ridicule.  His  fa- 
cility is  only  urn  result  of  practice  and  stu- 
dy. He  wrote  at  first  very  h«lowly  and  with 
great  difficulty  ;  but  he  resolved  to  master 
the  stubborn  instrument  of  thought,  and 
mastered  it.  He  has  practised  writing  as 
an  art,  and  has  re-written  some  of  his  es- 
says (unpublished)  nine  or  ten  times  over. 

Another  habit  will  show  the  advantage 
of  continuous  application.  He  only  works 
about  three  hours  a  day, — ^from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  one, — seldom  later.  The  even- 
ings, when  alone,  are  devoted  to  reading, 
scarcely  ever  to  writing.  Yet  what  an 
amount  of  good  hard  labor  has  resulted 
from  these  three  hours  I  He  writes  very 
rapidly,  averaging  twenty  pages  a  day  of 
novel  print. 

Courage,  industry,  and  perseverance  arc 
qualities  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
high  aims  and  distinguished  abilities.  The 
results  have  been  adequate.  His  career  is 
honorable  to  himself,  and  a  lesson  to  men 
of  letters. 

One  remark  must  be  made  before  con- 
cluding, and  that  is  upon  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  literary  man's  position  with  re- 
gard to  letters,  as  illustrated  in  Bulwer's 
career.  Ho  has  avoided  an  error  which  is 
all  the  more  common  because  the  public 
encourages  it.  The  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  any  one  department  is  always  looked 
on  with  suspicion  if  he  attempt  another. 
People  are  reluctant  in  giving  credit  to 
various  accomplishments.  They  will  admit 
your  superiority  on  one  point— it  does  not 
affect  their  self-love ;  they  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  superior  to  you  on  others : 
bat  if  you  attempt  to  prove  your  superiority 
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on  other  points,  yon  invade  their  domain 
and  irritate  their  complaoenoy.  ^'  Why 
doesn't  he  stick  to  his  novels  ?"  says  the 
historian  ;  ^'  Why  does  he  attempt  the  dra- 
ma ?"  says  the  dramatist ;  '^  How  ahsurd 
to  fancy  himself  a  politician !"  exclaims 
the  M-P.  It  is  thought  to  be  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  man  is  versatile,  has  many 
faculties,  and  employs  them :  the  public 
like  a  man  to  confine  himself  to  one  special 
topic.  Division  of  labor  is  the  grand  thing : 
if  you  have  made  pins'  heads,  content  your- 
self with  that,  and  do  not  venture  upon 
points. 

Accordingly  we  see  men  always  working 
the  mine  where  they  once  discovered  gold, 
and  afraid  to  dig  elsewhere.  They  re- 
peat themselves.  All  their  works  are  but 
changes  of  name  and  costume.  Like  sculp- 
tors who  havinff  once  parvod  from  mar- 
ble a  statue  whxck  has  been  admired,  they 
continue  taking  casta  from  that  statue  in 
different,  and  often  indifferent  material. 

Not  thus  has  Bulwer  worked.  When 
once  he  has  done  a  thing,  he  has  done  with 
it ;  new  blocks  of  marble  lie  before  him, 
new  creations  are  wrought  from  them. 
Having  once  written  a  ^^  Pelham,"  he 
writes  no  more  dandy  novels ;  having  once 
written  a  ^'  Rienzi,"  he  writes  no  more 
"  Tribune''  novels.  "  Athens"  follows  the 
"  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,"  and  "  Maltra- 
vers"  follows  "  Athens."  He  gives  no  re- 
petition of  the  ^'  Lady  of  Lyons,"  though 
urged  by  actors,  managers,  and  public. 
He  writes  just  as  the  impulse  urges  him, 
not  as  a  clamorous,  foolish  public  wishes. 
Into  various  spheres  of  activity  ho  throws 
his  active  mind,  and  always  with  new  re- 
sult. A  resolute  diver,  he  plunges  into  the 
dark  ooean,  struggles  amidst  the  waves, 
and  rises  each  time  with  a  new  pearl.  The 
amount  of  wealth  he  has  thus  accumulated 
should  always  be  estimated  when  his  career 
is  spoken  of.  He  has,  we  say,  obeyed  his 
own  impulse :  the  o)oTQog  has  been  within, 
not  without.  Although  he  has  been,  per- 
haps, more  than  anxious  about  pleasing  the 
Sublio  and  writing  for  effect,  he  has  only 
one  so  in  the  matter  of  form.  He  has 
chosen f  to  please  himself ;  he  has  toritteny 
to  please  the  many. 

This  double  tendency  may,  perhaps,  bo 
attributed  to  the  remarkable  mixture  in  him 
of  the  real  and  ideal.  Two  conflicting  ten- 
dencies are  observable  in  his  mind :  one 
towards  the  vague,  t*  e  grand,  and  ideal ; 
the  other  towards  the  concrete,  the  palpa- 
ble, and  real.    He  is  half  an  enthusiast, 


half  a  man  of  fashion ;  to  the  pretensioiiB 
of  the  recluse  student  he  adds  the  habits 
and  tendencies  of  a  man-about-town.  The 
mixture  is  more  remarkable  than  harmoni- 
ous. His  soul  springs  aspiringly  to  the 
skies,  but  is  clogged  with  too  much  earth, 
and  falls  down  again  after  an  ineffectaal 
effort.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  bis 
ideal  tendencies  give  a  refinement  and  ele- 
vation to  his  works,  which  would  otherwise 
be  too  worldly,  too  slang,  and  too  sarcaa- 
tic ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  his  works  would  gain  in  force,  distinct- 
ness, and  harmony,  if  he  had  been  more  de- 
cidedly ideal  or  more  decidedly  real  in  his 
tendencies. 

He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  ma- 
turity of  his  faculties  ;  long  as  the  li^t  qf 
his  works  now  is,  few  will  assert  that  he  has 
given  his  dernier  mot^  and  we  may  yet  have 
to  welcome  a  series  of  more  perfect  works 
than  any  he  has  hitherto  produced.  May 
he  have  all  health  to  write  them !  Courage 
he  does  not  want ;  for  however  sensitive  he 
may  be  to  obloquy,  ho  never  suffers  it  to 
divert  him  from  his  path ;  and  as  for  the 
carpings  of  critics  ho  can  console  himself 
with  the  grave  words  of  Tacitus,  '^  scitis 
enim  magnam  illam  et  duraturam  eloquontiss 
famam  non  minus  in  diversis  RubselUis  pa- 
rari  quam  suis;''  or,  in  the  apt  illustration 
of  Johnson,  '^  Fame,  sir,  is  a  shuttlecock  ; 
unless  it  be  struck  at  both  ends  of  the  room, 
it  will  fall  to  the  ground." 


Death  of  Zschokke. — The  celebrated  German 
writer,  Henry  Zscbukke.  died  on  the  £7th  of  June, 
at  Aaran,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age.  His  name  fills  no  mean  page  in  the  annals  uf 
German  literature  and  Swiss  history.  A  native  of 
Magdeburg  in  Prussia,  Zschokke  commenced  life 
by  joining  a  company  of  strolling  players,  and  after- 
wards studied  phil.»sophy  and  divinity  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  Alter  many  years  of  travels  and 
varied  adventures,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Switzerland 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  political  ser- 
vices to  Switzerland  were  important,  and  he  ever 
alter  considered  it  as  his  adopted  country.  For  the 
last  forty  years  he  resided  in  his  peaceful  retreat  at 
Aarau ;  whilst  his  pen  almost  unceasingly  brought 
forth  works  of  philosophy,  history,  criticism,  and  nc- 
tion.  The  mere  enumeration  of  his  productions 
would  considerably  exceed  the  limits  of  his  sketch. 
They  belong  to  the  pure  school  of  classic  Gterman 
literature,  and  his  histories  of  Bavaria  and  SwitsRr- 
land  remain  as  noble  monuments  of  talent.  His 
beautiful  tales  have  been  translated  into  almost  everj 
language.  His  chequered  life  had  endowed  him 
with  a  rare  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  ac- 
tions ;  and  few  writers  in  any  age  or  countrv  have 
more  largely  contributed,  during  the  course  or  a  long 
life,  to  entertain  and  improve  their  fellow  men.— 
Miming  Ckronkle. 
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CHARLES  LAMB— HIS  GENIUS  AND  WRITINGS. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb^  inclwiing  his  Life  and  Letters^  collected  into  one  volume. 
Moxon. 


Early  in  the  present  century,  there  was, 
every  Wednesday  evening,  in  very  humble 
quarters  in  the  Temple,  a  snug  little  re- 
ttfiton,  to  which  one  would  rather  have  been 
admitted  than^o  any  dozen  brilliant  con- 
versaziones which  London  could  offer. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  enter- 
tainment ;  it  had  none  of  the  attractions  of 
wealth,  of  fashion,  or  of  celebrity.  It  was 
never  chronicled  in  the  Morning  Post, 
W[kKi  was  said  and  done  there,  afforded  no 
food  to  idle  on  dits.  No  magnificent  flun- 
kies lined  the  staircase,  and  roared  your 
name  from  one  to  the  other,  trumpeting 
your  arrival.  You  were  not  ushered  into 
a  blaze  of  light,  amidst  jewels,  plumes,  and 
rustling  dresses,  crowding  beneath  chande- 
liers. It  was  a  very  small  room,  dimly 
lighted,  modest  in  its  appearance,  the  walls 
graced  with  an  engraving  or  two,  and  a 
famous  head  of  Milton,  the  possessor's 
pride.  A  quiet  rubber,  the  solemnity  of 
which  was  from  time  to  time  relieved  by 
quaint  'Equips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton 
wiles ;"  a  plain  clay  pipe ;  a  crust  of  bread 
and  cheese — perhaps  oysters ;  a  foaming 
tankard  of  porter ;  a  glass  of  ginger  wine, 
and  a  glass  or  so  of  grog :  these  were  all 
that  hospitality  could  offer,  but  they  were 
offered  hospitably.  The  champagne  was  in 
the  talk — and  to  hear  them  was  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  any  entertainment. 

The  guests  were  various,  but  all ''  choice 
spirits."  There  you  might  see  gentle 
George  Dyer,  as  scholarly  and  simple  as 
Parson  Adams.  There  also,  Manning, 
with  his  burning  ardor,  and  great  mathe- 
matical science.  There  Leigh  Hunt,  with 
overflowing  animal  spirits,  quoting,  mis- 
quoting, punning,  and  criticizing — ^bold,  yet 
timid ;  his  audacity  in  speculation  always 
restrained  by  constitutional  timidity,  which 
made  him  do  away  (in  a  parenthesis)  with 
the  very  purpose  of  his  opinion.  There  his 
fierce,  ihtscible,  dogmatic,  acute,  honest- 
hating,  honest-loving,  paradoxical  friend 
Hazlitt,  by  turns  giving  vent  to  some  poli- 
tical vehemence,  and  to  some  delicate  criti- 
cism  on  painting — describing  with  gusto, 
and  analyzing  with  startling  acuteness. 
There  also  Coleridge,  fat,  florid,  indolent, 


dreaming,  silver-haired,  and  silver-tongued, 
pouring  forth  rivers  of  talk,  on  the  banks 
of  which  grew  lovely  wild  flowers  of  all 
kinds;  discoursing  blandly  and  poetically 
on  all  the  ^'  high  arguments "  which  can 
interest  mankind,  but  coming  to  no  definite 
conclusion  on  any  one  of  them  :  always  in- 
tending to  accomplish  groat  works,  never 
writing  thera  ;  weak,  selfish,  and  dreamy ; 
his  fascinating  talents  somewhat  tinged 
with  moral  cant ;  a  great  powerless  power, 
an  amorphous  genius.  There  Wordsworth, 
rough  in  manner,  stem  in  morals,  cold, 
prosing,  didactic,  but  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  poetic  glory  ;  having  left  his  mountains 
for  a  few  weeks  of  London  fog  and  social- 
ity. There  Godwin,  the  audacious  theo- 
rist, dreaming  of  perfectibility  and  political 
justice  ;  cold,  grave,  and  oracular ;  utter- 
ing paradoxes  with  the  passionless  air  of 
deliberative  wisdom ;  rigid  at  the  whist 
table ;  admitting  no  aristocracy  but  that  of 
letters ;  receiving  all  opinions  opposed  to 
his  own  with  silent  scorn  and  exasperating 
superiority ;  unmoved  by  the  convulsions 
of  society;  "a  ruler  of  the  spirits — the 
central  calm  at  the  heart  of  all  agitation.'' 
There  Talfourd,  then  a  struggling  barrister 
and  flowery  essayist,  soon  to  become  an 
eminent  barrister  and  flowery  poet.  There 
also  Holcroft,  the  author  of  the  '^  Road  to 
Ruin,"  having  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale  to  an  eminent  position  in  the 
world  of  letters — having  passed  the  strang- 
est and  most  chequered  of  lives ;  the  son 
of  a  hawking  pedler,  always  roaming,  al- 
ways changing  his  means  of  livelihood; 
now  employed  as  an  infant  to  lead  a  don- 
key to  the  coal  pit,  there  to  get  it  loaded, 
and  then  conduct  it  home ;  now  taken  as  a 
stable  boy  at  a  trainer's,  there  to  store  up 
materials  for  '^  Goldfinch ;"  now  setting 
up  a  school  with  one  scholar ;  now  trying 
to  be  a  cobbler  ;  now  joining  strolling  play* 
ers,  and  at  last  succeeding  as  a  dramatic 
author  ;  marrying  four  wives  ;  indicted  for 
high  treason  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds, 
owing  to  the  arbitrary  measures  ^'when 
George  the  Third  was  king ;"  acquitted,  but 
ever  afterward  damaged  in  reputation,  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  an  ^^  acquitted  felon ;" 
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and  now  finally  having  passed  through  all 
these  vicissitudes,  and  settled  into  old  age, 
still  writing  feeble  comedies,  translating 
from  the  German,  and  dabbling  in  pictures. 
The  central  figure  of  this  group — the 
host,  who  numbered  all  those  various  men 
of  genius  and  talent  as  his  friends,  and  who 
difiering  from  all,  yet  sympathized  with  all, 
was  Charles  Lamb,  perhaps,  on  tho  whole, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  set. 

"  Charles  Lamb,  to  ihase  who  know  thee  justly  dear 

For  rarest  genius,  for  sterling  worth, 
,  [Tnchan^in^  friendship,  warmth  of  heart  sincere, 
^  And  wit  that  never  gave  an  ill  thought  birth." 

So  sang  Robert  Southcy,  with  more  truth 
than  felicity  ;  and  so  would  every  heart  re- 
spond. As  a  writer,  whose  place  is  for  ever 
conquered  in  our  literature ;  and  as  a  cha- 
racter, full  of  piquant  contrast  and  matter 
for  study,  we  shall  not  be  blamed,  we  trust, 
for  occupying  tho  reader's  time  for  a  brief 
while,  in  endeavoring  to  present  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  genius. 

"  Vie    Gestalt     dcs    Mcnsducn^^     says 
Goethe,  "wf  der   Text  zu  allem  was  sich 
ilber    ihn    empfinden    und    sagcn    /aw/."* 
This    is   peculiarly   applicable    to  Charles 
Lamb.     The  contrasts  of  his  organization 
were  reflected  in  his  mind.     He  was   an 
oddity  in  appearance  and  in  manner  ;  unit- 
ing contrasts  in  the  subtlest  way  imagin- 
able.    He  had  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle, 
but  it  was  placed  upon  a  shadqwy  stetriy  (to 
use  Talford's  happv  description),  so  fragile, 
60  puny  was  the  body  that  sustained   it. 
His  ^features  were  strongly,  yet  delicately 
cut.      Over   an  expanded  forehead  black 
hair  crisply  curled.      His  dark  eyes  twink- 
led with  varying   expression,  though   the 
prevalent  feeling  was  sadness.     His  nose 
was    of    the    Jewish    cut;     indeed,    clad 
in  his  clerk-like  black,  with  his  oriental 
style  of  feature,  his  delicate  organization, 
and  sweetness  of  demeanor,  he  presented 
an  appearance  very  much  like  what  he  de- 
scribes Braham's  to  be,  '^  a  compound  of 
the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the  angel." 
Hitherto  we  have  taken  only  the  favor- 
able view  of  him — ^the  painter's  view.    But, 
besides  what  tho  artist  tranfers  to  his  can- 
vas, there  is  always  an  indefinite  some- 
thing which  he  cannot  transfer ;  and  hence 
the  reason  why  painters  are  said  to  flatter, 
4nd  also  why  they  always  fail  in  represent- 
ing wholly  those  whom  wo  greatly  admire 

•  «  A  man'i  personal  appearance  is  the  text  for 
all  that  can  be  said  of  aim  or  felt  about  him."-^ 
OitUm, 


or  greatly  love.  Charles  Lamb  is  only  half 
portrayed  as  yet.  To  the  above  must  be 
added  a  certain  oddity  of  look  and  manner 
— a  something  tantamount  to  his  stammer- 
ing. It  was  not  disagreeable ;  rather  let 
us  call  it  quaint — individual. 
Good  simple  King  Duncan  says 


"  There  is  no  art 
To  read  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face,**  &c. 

It  is  a  subtle  touch  of  Shakspcare's  to 
make  the  man  just  deceived  by  one  he 
trusted,  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  a 
particular  instance,  such  as  the  above  ;  but 
no  one  could  look  in  Charles  Lamb's  face 
without  reading  there  the  lineaments  of  the 
"  mind's  construction."  The  mixture  of 
intellect  and  feeling ;  of  reasoning  and  sen- 
sibility;  of  wit,  humor,  and  sadness  ;  of 
innocence  and  knowingness ;  of  gcntlcne^ 
and  brusquerie,  stamped  itself  legibly  upon 
his  features. 

The  affection  he  inspired,  together  with 
the  real  unobtrusive  kindness  of  his  nature^, 
has  led  his  friends  and  critics  into  an  over- 
sight which  it  is  necessary  we  should  notice. 
So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  his 
'-gentleness,"  that  the  other  part  of  his 
character — his  recklessness  and  brusquerie 
has  been  overlaid. 

"  My  gentle-hearted  Charles !" 

is  tho  apostrophe  of  Coleridge,  in  one  of 
his  poems ;  and  to  show  how  deserved  was 
the  epithet,  let  us  recall  tho  testimony  of 
his  school-follow,  Mr.  Le  Grice,  who  says, 
'^  I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  with- 
out the  addition  of  Charles,  although,  as 
there  was  no  other  boy  of  the  name  of 
Lamb,  the  addition  was  unnecessary; 
but  there  was  an  implied  kindness 
in  it,  and  it  was  a  proof  that  his  gentle 
manners  excited  kindness."  Gentle  he 
undoubtedly  was  ;  and  a  gentle  spirit  lends 
its  grace  to  all  his  writings.  But  there  was 
also  a  whimsical  recklessness  which  would 
occasionally  beset  him.  To  give  an  in- 
stance :  he  dined  one  day  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  ours,  and  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  after  dinner,  saw  a  gentleman  stand- 
ing in  tho  middle  of  tho  room,  whose  bent 
shoulders,  in  schoolboy  leapfrog  phrase, 
'^  made  a  back ;"  the  temptation  was  too 
great  for  Lamb ;  ho  placed  his  hands  on  the 
unconscious  victim,  and  ''  flew"  over  his 
head,  to  the  astonished  indignation  of  many, 
and  amusement  of  the  few.  This,  perhaps^ 
may  be  called  a  mere  disregard  to  the  pro- 
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prictica  of  time  and  place  ;  ^nt  Lamb  waa 
at  times  leas  excusably  aggreawvo,  Ho  was 
fond  of  stattling  people  oa  Baerod  subjects  ; 
tbou<;h  really  ri'tigioua  himself,  he  liked  to 
play  witt  the  religious  scruplca  of  otliorn. 
In  the  same  way  he  rovcracd  the  proeess  on 
those  who  bold  seeptical  opinions.  We 
have  heard  a  friend  of  his  say,  that  when- 
over  Godwin  broached  any  infidel  doctrines 
in  Lamb's  room,  Lamb  would  check  him  by 
pointin<;  to  a  Tolumo  of  sermons  on  the 
shelf,  which  Godwin  had  written  early  ' 
life.  Bat  to  rctum  to  his  apgrcssiveucf 
his  love  of  practical  joking  is  snrely  a  strong 
proof.  His  jolcs  wore  moro  ludicrous  than 
maliciona,  and  in  this  they  differ  from  ordi- 
nary practical  juke?  ;  nor  do  we  wish  much 
stress  to  be  laid  on  them,  hut  they  indicate, 
,i  aa  wu  have  said,  a  certain  np;gressivc  ten- 
^  dency,  which  most  be  faken  as  a  set-off 
against  his  rrcntlonesa.  While  on  tbia  aub- 
jcct,  Dod  bccansc,  like  the  former  ancc- 
deles,  it  hoA  not  bcon  made  public,  we  may 
relate  the  story  of  hia  first  meeting  with 
Thomas  Carlylc,  Lamb  was  never  partial 
to  the  Scotch,*  and  on  this  evening  he  waa 
more  than  usually  offensive  in  his  remarks 
on  their  character  ;  but  when  supper  ap- 
peared, and  a  bowl  of  porridge  was  placed 
before  Carlyle,  Lamb's  jokes  and  remarks 
upon  it  wore  so  insulting,  as  almost  to  lead 
to  an  open  quarrel.  Even  Lamb's  friend 
from  whom  wo  had  the  story,  could  say  no- 
thing in  his  justification  ;  hia  hehaviur  waa 
wantonly  offensive. 

The  epithet  "gentle"  waa  not  tho  leas 
merited  beoauaa  of  theac  occasional  out- 
breaks ;  and  we  should  bo  sorry  if  our  en- 
deavor to  represent  more  accurately  the 
man,  should  lead  any  ono  to  suppose  that 
ho  was  not  as  kind  and  gentlo  as  hia  writ- 
ings. Even  in  his  writings  there  are  out- 
breaks: 

"  And  as  round  moan  tain-tops  ihc  lightniog  plaj's, 
Thns  innocetilly  iiiortei],  breaking  forth 
A«  from  a  clciud  olsoroe  grave  sympathy, 
lluinur  and  wild  inMincIire  wit,  and  all 
Thu  vivid  Hashea  of  his  spoken  words." 

So  Wordsworth.  Leigh  Hunt givca  another 
and  truer  e.iplanation  : — '*  Hi.s  sensibility 
to  strong  contrasts  is  the  foundation  of  his 
humor,  which  ia  that  of  a  wit  at  once  melan- 
choly and  willin;:  to  be  pleased.  He  will 
board  a  superatitiun,  and  shudder  at  tho 
old  phantasm  while  he  docs  it.  One  could 
•  "  1  have  lieen  tr>-ing  all^  my  life  to  lite  Scotch- 
men, and  am  olili;;™  lo  desist  ftum  the  eipcrimenl 
It)  despair." — Eua;/!''/  Elia;  Onlmpafecl  Bytnpa- 


imagine  him  cracking  a  jest  in  tho  teeth  of  a 
jrhost,  and  melting  into  thin  air  himself  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  awful." 

Lamb  was  heart  and  soul  a  Londoner. 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  was  not  more  so.  Al- 
though ho  passed  the  floater  part  of  his 
life  as  clerk  in  the  India  House — doomed 


ras  not  the 
I  care  not,  fortune,  what 


for  tho  country, 
to  sing — 


Johnson  said,  "  When  yoti  have  seen  one 
;;recn  field,  yon  have  seen  all  green  fields- 
Sir,  1  like  to  look  upon  mankind:  let  us 
walk  down  I'lcct  street."  Lamb  said  the 
same;  be  was  as  Talfourd  prettily  says  of 
him,  "  formed  to  nestlo  rather  than  to 
roam."     In  a  letter  to  Southey,  ho  says  : 

"  I  have  a  limid  imai^i nation,  I  am  almid.  I  do 
not  willingly  ailtnit  of  strange  beliefs,  or  oul-of 
Itie-way  creeds  or  places.  I  never  read  hooka  of 
travels,  al  least,  not  further  than  Paris  or  Home. 
I  can  jiisi  endure  Moors,  because  cf  their  connec- 
tion as  foes  with  Chrisliansi  but  Ahyssinians. 
Ethiopa,  Esquimaux,  Iletviiies,  and  all  that  tribe, 
I  hale.  I  believe  I  fear  ihern  in  some  manner. 
A  Kluhometan  turban  on  ihe  f>tage,  though  en- 
velopiiiG;  some  well-known  face,  [Mr.  Cook  or 
Air.  Miuldox,  whom  I  see  another  day  );nod 
Christian  and  Engii<ih  w.iitcre,  innkeepers,  ^.), 
Joes  not  give  me  pleasure  unalloyed.  I  am  a 
Chrislian,  Knglistimao,  Londoner,  Templar.^' 

And    again,  in   a  letter   from   Enfield   to 

Wordswortb : 

"  Here  we  have  nolhinq;  lo  do  with  our  vjcluals 
l>ui  lo  cat  ihem ;  with  the  garden  but  to  see  it 
i^row ;  with  the  tax-gatherer  but  to  hear  him 
Knock;  witb  Ihe  maid  hul  la  hear  her  Kolded, 
Scot  and  lol,  butcher,  baker,  are  things  unknown 
10  us,  save  as  :ipccIaiors  of  the  pageajiL  ^Ve  are 
led  we  know  niil  hoiv;  quietisls^cofi/irfiitg'  ra- 
I'piw.  We  have  Ihe  oFiura  ]irn  dignilotc,  a  re- 
ipeclable  inslgntticauce.  ^et  in  the  eelf-eon- 
demned  obliviousne>^,  in  the  aia<rnaiion,  snoia 
molesting  yearnings  of  life,  not  quite  killed,  rise, 
prompting  me  that  there  was  L>oridon,  and  that  I 
wa4  of  that  olil  Jerusalem,  In  dreams  1  am  in 
Fleet  Maikel,  hul  I  wake  and  cry  to  sleep  again. 
I  die  hard,  a  ntubiiorn  Kloisa  in  this  deiestable 
I'aroclete.  \\'hat  have  I  gained  by  health  .- — In- 
tolerable duliiens.  What  hy  early  hours  and  mo- 
ilerale  meals  ; — A  lolal  hiank.  O  I  never  let  tlie 
lying  poets  be  believed,  wim  'lice  men  from  the 
cheerful  liaunta  of  streets,  or  think  they  mean  it 
not  of  a  country  Village.  In  the  ruins  of  I'almyra 
I  could  gird  myself  uji  to  solimde,  or  muse  to  ihe 
unorings  of  Ihe  Seven  SIec|iers ;  but  to  have  a 
little  leasinz-  image  of  a  town  about  oae ;  coitnlry 
folks  that  do  noi  look  like  country  folks;  shop* 
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two  yards  sauare,  half  a  dozen  apples  and  two 
penn'orths  of  overlooked  gingerbread  for  the  lofty 
fruiterers  of  Oxford  street ;  and  for  the  immortal 
book  and  print  stalls,  a  circulating  library  that 
stands  still,  where  the  show  picture  is  a  last  year's 
valentine,  and  whither  the  fame  of  the  last  ten 
Scotch  novels  has  not  yet  travelled — (marry,  they 
just  begin  to  be  conscious  of  the  Redgauntlet) ;  to 
have  a  new  plastered  flat  church,  and  to  be  wish- 
ing that  it  was  but  a  cathedral !  The  very  black- 
guardH  here  are  degenerate;  the  topping  gentry 
stock-brokers ;  the  passengers  too  many  to  insure 
your  quiet,  or  let  you  go  about  whistling  or  gap- 
ing; too  few  to  be  the  fine  indifferent  pageants  of 
Fleet  street  Confining,  room-keeping,  thickest 
winter,  is  yet  more  bearable  here  than  the  gaudy 
months.  Among  one's  books  at  one's  fire,  by  can- 
dle, one  is  soothed  into  an  oblivion  that  one  is  not 
in  the  country ;  but  with  the  light  the  green  fields 
return,  till  I  gaze,  and  in  a  calenture  can  plunge 
myself  into  St.  Giles*.  0 !  let  no  native  Lon- 
doner imagine  that  health,  and  rest,  and  innocent, 
occupation,  interchange  of  converse  sweet,  and  re- 
creative study,  can  make  the  country  anything 
better  than  altogether  odious  and  detestable.  A 
garden  was  the  primitive  prison,  till  man,  with 
Promethean  felicity  and  boldness,  luckily  sinned 
himself  out  of  it.  Thence  followed  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Venice,  London,  haberdashers,  gold- 
smiths, taverns,  playhouses,  satires,  epigrams, 
puns- -these  all  came  in  on  the  town  part,  and  ths 
thither  side  of  innocence.'* 

Nor  was  this  the  feeling  of  a  moment ; 
it  was  his  taste  through  li&.  Ho  had  no 
eye  for  the  picturesque.  Human  nature, 
in  its  miseries,  infirmities,  its  virtues,  and 
socialities,  was  what  lovingly  attracted 
him  ;  and  he  liked  towns  because  they 
spoke  of  man.  In  the  same  way  ho  loved 
books.  Mere  descriptive  passages,  mere 
caprices  of  fancy,  except  in  the  authors  he 
loved,  were  lost  upon  him.  He  cared 
nothing  for  theories ;  speculations  on  the 
great  questions  of  philosophy  and  religion 
never  troubled  him,  and  ho  humorously 
describes  Proclus  (Coleridge  having  asked 
him  to  procure  a  copy)  as  one  of  those 
books  the  lid  of  which  he  shut  faster  than 
he  opened  it.  But  the  dramatists  were  his 
especial  favorites.  He  saw  no  flaws  in 
them.  To  his  guileless  mind  their  reckless 
disregard  of  the  boundaries  of  morality  and 
decency  was  nothing  but  the  sportive  free- 
dom of  imagination.  He  has  written  a 
most  elaborate  and  ingenious  defence  of  the 
comic  dramatists  of  the  restoration,  upon 
the  ground  that  they  were  dealing  with  the 
fictitious  world  of  wit,  and  ought  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  mo- 
rality, because  they  treated  not  of  actual 
life.  No  one  bat  himself  could  have  writ- 
ten this ;  no  one  bat  himself  ooold  belieye 


it.  Besides  the  dramatists,  he  also  loved 
the  old  humorists  and  moralists ;  was  fond 
of  Quaker  folios,  because  they  led  him 
into  a  quaint,  honest  world;  and  had  an 
especial  regard  for  all  old  books.  He  had 
the  spirit  of  an  antiquary,  not  the  grub- 
bing patience,  nor  the  inordinate  apprecia- 
tion of  minute  points,  which  accompanies 
the  antiquarian  spirit.  He  was  tiOt  a 
Cockletop  ;  he  was  not  a  Ritson.  To  dis- 
cover that  some  obscure  man  was  bom  on 
the  16th  of  May,  and  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  on  the  18th,  inspired  him  with 
no  thrill  of  delight,  nor  did  it  make  him 
assume  contemptuous  airs  towards  the  igno- 
rant rest  of  mankind. 

A  book  was  not  better  in  his  eyes  than 
all  other  books,  because  it  was  older  and 
more  illegible  ;  but  in  that  affectionate  re- 
gard for  the  mysterious  .past,  in  that  linger- 
ing over  the  fragments  of  the  ruined  edifice, 
in  that  endeavor  to  reanimate  in  his  mind 
the  times  which  had  been,  and  were  no 
more,  he  showed  the  antiquarian  spirit  in 
its  true  aspect.  He  loved  to  recall  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  to  live  over  again 
the  emotions  which  had  agitated  his  youth- 
ful heart;  and  in  the  same  backward- 
looking  spirit  he  threw  himself  into  the  by- 
gone years  of  his  country's  life.  It  was  no 
affectation  in  him  ;  it  was  the  bias  of  his 
mind.  Without  the  strong  pulse  of  hope, 
without  the  forward-looking  speculations  of 
philosophy,  he  was  more  prone  to  recall 
than  to  prophesy.*  His  very  style  was 
tinged  with  an  archaic  hue ;  and  this,  not 
as  a  matter  of  literary  artifice,  but  because 
his  thoughts  themselves  had  that  color. 
His  careless  letters  show  it  quite  as  plainly 
as  his  studied  essays. 

A  great  reader,  he  cared  little  for  modem 
books;  the  only  contemporary  writings 
which  interested  him  were  those  of  his  per* 
sonal  friends.  Scott's  novels  had  no  at>- 
traction  for  him ;  but  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Richardson  he  read  over  and  over 
again.  Shelley  could  not  win  a  word  from 
him.  Byron  moved  him  not.  But  how  he 
fondled  an  old  folio !  how  he  hugged  some 
time-hallowed  quarto  !  Wisdom  only  spoke 
to  him  authoratively  when  gray  hairs  gave 
it  authority. 

The  feeling  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  great  admiration  for  old  books,  and 
which  causes  us  to  exaggerate  their  merits, 
has  yet  to  be  analyzed.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  we   are  more  struck  by   a 

*  Compare  his  beaoliful  essay  on  New  Year's 
Eve. 
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sbrewd  remark  in  an  anoiont  writer,  than 
by  a  profound  remark  in  a  modern.     Is  not 
this  the  effect  of  uncomcious  surprise  ?    Do 
we  not,  in  reading  an  old  treatise,  sit  down 
prepared  to  make  all  sorts  of  allowances, 
which  we  never  accord  to  a  modern  ?     The 
modern  writer  speaks,  or  ought  to  speak, 
from  the  fulness  of  all  time ;  his  predeces- 
sors  ought  to  have  enriched  him  by  the 
legacy  of  their  wealth,  and  this  makes  us 
ontioal  in  our  demands.     But  the  ancient 
writer  we  read  as  ancient ;  his  prosiness 
we  forgive,  his  mistakes  seem  excusable,  his 
very  infirmities  have  something  of  the  vene- 
ration due  to  age,  while  his  beauties  not 
only  stand  out  prominent  from  the   dull 
background,  but  surprise  us  with  their  ex- 
istence.   The  other  day  we  were  looking 
over  our  Plato,  and  the  passages  marked 
by  an  approving  pencil,  though  certainly 
often  happy,  and  sometimes  remarkable, 
were  assuredly  passages  which  in  a  modern 
author  few  pencils  would  have  paused  to 
indicate;    moreover,   compared    with    the 
quantity   of  unmarked  passages,  and    its 
small  intrinsic  value,  (apart  from  the  oharm 
of  language   and   the  historical  value  of 
these  remnants  of  antiquity),  it  seemed  to 
us  that  the  passages  admired  owed  no  little 
to   the    effect  of  contrast.*     This  led  us 
into  the  train  of  thought  expressed  above. 
If  it  be  just — if  we  do  read  ancient  authors 
with  a  secret  understanding  that  they  had 
not  the  same  advantages  as  modems,  we 
shall  easily  understand  how  the  detection 
of  great  beauties  in  an  old  book  leads  the 
reader  into  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its 
superiority.     And  this  was  Charles  Lamb's 
feeling.     He  liked  old  books  because  be 
forgave  their  faults  and  admired  their  beau- 
ties ;  and  he  liked  them  because  they  were 
old.     He  liked  the  nonsense  of  Sir  Thomas 
p  )i^rowne   (set  off   as    it  was  by    glorious 

§limpses  of  wisdom)  better  than  any  mo- 
em  sense ;  it  was  old,  quaint,  and  had  a 
perfume  of  antiquity  about  it.  This  feel- 
ing is  amusingly  exhibited  in  a  letter  to 
Bernard  Barton — the  charming  Quaker 
poet — who  wrote  to  him  about  a  proposed 
edition  of"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  illus- 
trated by  Martin : — 

**  A  splendid  edition  of  BuDyan*s  Pilgrim  !  (he 
exclaims);  why,  the  thought  is  enough  to  turn 
one's  moral  stomach.    His  cocked  hat  and  staff 

*  No  one,  we  hope,  will  misinterpret  this  into  any 
dispara^ment  of  Plato ;  it  is  only  Bayin&r,  that  read 
by  the  light  which  Plato  himsell  helped  to  spread 
abroad,  his  works  are  less  important  to  us  than  they 
were  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote  them. 


transformed  to  a  smart  cocked  beaver  and  a  jemmy 
cane;  bis  amice  grey  to  the  last  Regent  street  cut ; 
and  his  painful  palmer's  pace  to  the  modem  swag- 
ger. Stop  thy  friend*s  sacrilegious  hand.  No- 
thing can  be  done  for  B.  but  to  reprint  the  old 
cuts  in  as  homely,  but  good  a  style  as  possible. 
The  Vanity  Fair  and  the  pilgrims  there— the  lily- 
smoothness  in  his  setting  out  countenance — the 
Christian  idiocy  (in  a  good  sense),  of  bis  admira- 
tion of  the  shepherds  on  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains; the  Lions  so  truly  aUegorictd  and  remote 
from  any  similitude  to  Pidcock*s.*' 

Here  the  unintentional  imperfections  of 
the  old  book  are  transmuted  by  affection 
into  absolute  merits  ;  and  so  we  may  say  of 
all  other  drawbacks  which  an  unprejudiced 
eye  might  detect.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
this  thorough-going  partisanship  was  carried 
by  Lamb  into  his  friendships.  Ho  did  not 
love  his  friends  in  spite  of  their  faults — he 
loved  them,  faults  and  all.  While  on  the 
subject  of  his  antiquarianism,  we  cannot  re- 
sist one  witticism  ho  uttered,  when  his  son- 
net was  rejected  as  not  sufficiently  delicate 
for  Annual  readers  :  ''  Hang  the  age  !"  he 
exclaimed,  "  /  tcill  write  for  antiquity .'" 
As  a  wind-up  of  this  subject,  let  us  give 
what  he  says  on  Burnet's  History : — 

<<  1  am  reading  <  Burnet's  Own  Times.*  Did 
you  ever  read  that  garrulous,  pleasant  history  ? 
He  tells  his  story  like  an  old  man  past  political 
service,  brag([;ing  to  bis  sons  on  winter  evenings  of 
the  part  he  took  in  public  transactions,  when  his 
*  old  cap  was  new.'  Full  of  scandal,  which  all 
true  history  is.  No  palliatives ;  but  all  the  stark 
wickedness  that  actually  gives  the  momentum  to 
national  actors.  Quite  the  prattle  of  age  and  out- 
lived importance.  Trnib  and  sincerity  staring  out 
upon  you  perpetually  in  alto  relievo.  Himself  a 
party  man,  be  makes  you  a  jiarty  man.  None  of 
the  cursed  philosophical  Humeian  indifference,  so 
cold  and  unnatural  and  inhuman !  None  of  the 
cursed  Gibbonian  fine  writing,  so  tine  and  compo- 
site. None  of  Dr.  Robertson's  ]>eriods  with  three 
members.  None  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  sage  remarks, 
all  so  apposite,  and  coming  in  so  clever,  lest  the 
reader  should  have  had  the  trouble  of  drawing  an 
inference.  Burnet's  good  old  prattle  1  can  bring 
present  to  my  mind ;  I  can  make  the  revolution 
present  to  me — the  French  revolution,  by  a  con- 
verse perversity  in  my  nature,  I  fling  as  tar  from 
me." 

As  a  humorist.  Lamb  takes  a  high  place. 
His  humor  was  essentially  his  own — the 
quaint,  ludicrous  expression  of  his  own 
strange  nature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  his  works  in  illustration,  because  his 
letters  teem  with  it.  Here  is  a  passage  we 
just  stumbled  on  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Bar- 
ton, in  which  the  humor  runs  riot : — 

**  I  have  not  a  thing  to  say ;  nothing  is  of  more 
Vmportance  than  another ;  I  am  flatter  than  a  de- 
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nial  or  a  pancake ;  emptier  than  Judge '« 

wig  w!ien  the  head  is  in  it ;  duller  than  a  country 
stage  when  the  actors  are  oif  it ;  a  cipherj — an  0 ! 
[  acknowledge  life  at  all,  only  by  an  occasional 
convulffional  cough,  and  a  permanent  phlegmatic 
pain  in  the  chest  I  am  weary  of  the  world,  and 
the  world  is  weary  of  me.  My  day  is  gone  into 
twilight,  and  I  don't  think  it  worth  the  expense  of 
candles.  My  wick  hath  a  thief  in  it,  but  I  can't 
muster  courage  to  snu/T  it.  I  inhale  suffocation  ; 
I  can*t  distinguish  veal  from  mutton ;  nothing  in- 
terests me.  'Tis  12  o'clock,  and  Thurlell  is  just 
DOw  coming  out  upon  the  New  Drop,  Jack  Ketch 
alertly  tucking  up  his  greasy  sleeves  to  do  the  last 
office  of  mortality,  yet  cannot  I  elicit  a  groan  or  a 
moral  reflection.  If  you  told  me  the  world  will  be 
at  an  end  to-morrow,  I  should  just  say,  *  Will 
it  ?"  I  have  not  volition  enough  left  to  dot  my 
i's,  much  less  to  comb  my  eyebrows;  my  eyes  are 
set  in  my  head ;  my  brains  are  gone  out  to  see  a 
poor  relation  in  Moorficlds,  and  they  did  not  say 
when  they'd  come  back  again;  my  skull  is  a 
Grub  street  attic  to  let — not  so  much  ns  a  joint 
stool  left  in  it;  my  hand  writes,  not  T;  ^'us^  as 
cltickens  run  about  a  little^  when  their  head<i  are  off. 
0  for  a  vigorous  fit  of  gout,  of  colic,  toothache ! — 
an  earwig  in  my  auditory,  a  fly  in  my  visual  or- 
gans ;  pain  is  life —the  sharper,  the  more  evidence 
of  life;  but  this  apathy,  this  death!  Did  you 
ever  have  an  obstinate  cold — a  six  or  seven  weeks* 
unintermitting  chill  and  suspension  of  hope,  fear, 
conscience,  and  everything  ?  Vet  do  I  try  all  I  can 
to  cure  it ;  I  try  wine,  and  spirits,  and  smoking,  and 
shufT,  in  unsparing  quantities,  but  they  all  only  ^eem 
to  make  me  worse  instead  of  better.  /  sleep  in  a 
damp  roomj  hut  it  does  me  no  good  ;  I  come  home 
late  o'  nights,  but  do  not  find  any  visible  amend- 
ment /*' 

The  passages  to  wbich  wo  have  given  the 
emphasis  of  italics  are  in  the  ricliost  style 
of  Lamb's  quiet  humor — a  twinkling  laugh 
peering  through  the  sober  gravity  of  style. 
Of  his  grave  humor,  there  is  an  example  in 
his  letters  which  inexpressibly  delights  us. 
It  is  where,  speaking  of  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador, who  was  then  in  London,  the  great 
*'  lion"  of  the  day,  he  says — *'  I  sent  some 
people  to  see  him  worship  the  sun  on  Prim- 
rose hill,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
2Sth  November ;  but  he  did  not  come, 
which  makes  mo  think  the  old  fire-worshio- 
pers  are  almost  extinct  in  ,P(jrsia."  The 
splendid  hoax  of  sending  people  out,  on  a 
dull,  foggy  November  morning,  to  see  the 
Persian  worship  the  sun,  and  the  droll  seri- 
ousness of  the  conclusion  he  draws  respect- 
ing the  extinction  of  the  race  of  fire-wor- 
shippers, are  irresistibly  ludicrous.  Lamb 
did  not  jest  merely  with  his  intellect — his 
whole  heart  was  in  the  joke.  His  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous  was  not  purely  an  in- 
tellectual perception,  but  carried  with  it 
the  whole  of  his  feelings.     Thus,  when  his 


farco  was  hissed  at  Dmry  Lano,  he  joined  in 
the  hiss,  and  was  among  the  loudest ;  and 
it  was  always  a  standing  joke  with  him  ever 
afterwards.  He  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  fact  of  being  free  of  the  house,  though 
the  house  had  been  pretty  free  with  him. 

•'Hani:  'em  !  (he  wrote)  how  they  hissed.  It 
was  not  a  hiss  neither,  it  was  a  sort  of  frantic  yell, 
like  a  congregation  of  mad  geese,  with  roaring^ 
something  like  bears,  mows  and  mops  like  apes« 
sometimes  snakes  that  hissed  me  into  madness. 
*T  was  like  St.  Anthony's  temptations.  Mercy 
on  as!  that  God  should  give  his  favorite  children 
mouths  to  s;>eak  with,  to  discourse  rationally,  to 
praise  sm(K)thly,  to  flatter  agreeably,  to  encourage 
warmly,  to  counsel  wisely,  to  s\ng  with,  to  drink 
with,  and  to  kiss  with,  and  that  they  should  turn 
them  into  mouths  of  adders,  bears,  wolves,  hyae- 
nas, and  whistle  like  tempests,  and  emit  breath 
through  them  like  distillations  of  aspic  poison,  to 
asperse  and  vilify  the  innocent  labors  of  their  fel- 
low-creaturcs  desirous  to  please  them." 

It  was  the  same  thorough-going  enjoy- 
ment of  a  joke  which  made  him  submit 
to  have  his  personal  identity  merged  into 
that  of  the  persecuted  Guy  Fawkcs.  One 
evening,  it  was  the  oth  of  November,  he 
was  with  some  old  friends,  who,  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  large  flapping  brim  of 
his  round  hat,  pinned  up  the  sides.  Lamb 
made  no  objection,  but  stuck  it  on  his 
head,  and  sauntered  towards  his  homo  in 
the  Temple.  On  his  way,  he  was  met  by 
a  party  of  young  men,  "  flushed  with  inso- 
lence and  wine,"  who  exclaimed,  "  A  Guy  ! 
a  veritable  Guy  !  no  man  of  straw  !"  and, 
making  a  chair  of  their  hands,  carried  him 
in  triumph  into  St.  Paul's  church-yard, 
where  they  seated  him  on  a  post  and  left 
him,  there  to  await  the  fagots  of  tradition- 
ary patriotism  and  juvenile  anti-catholic- 
ism.  Lamb  quietly  enjoyed  the  proceed- 
ings. It  was  an  historical  joke  ;  it  throw 
him,  by  a  humorous  identification,  back 
into  the  past  he  loved  so  well,  and  he  al- 
ways told  the  story  with  immense  relish. 

There  was  not  only  heart  in  Lamb's  wit, 
there  was  also  imagination  ;  and  hence  its 
exquisite  perfection.  The  wits  and  word- 
catchers  of  the  present  day  are,  unhappily, 
too  mechanical  in  their  efforts  ;  they  bring 
together  ideas  remote  enough  to  raise  a 
laugh  by  the  suddenness  of  the  collision  ; 
j  but  these  ideas  have  only  remoteness  as  the 
primary  quality  for  wit,  and  the  juxtaposi- 
tion is  a  mechanical  process.  Sydney 
Smith's  famous  witticisms  have  almost  al- 
ways some  exquisite  flavor  of  imagination 
or  sterling  wisdom,  beyond  the  mere  fcli- 
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city  of  expression  and  juxtaposition  of  an- 
tagonistic ideas.  Thus,  discanting  on  the. 
prodigies  of  railway  travelliug,  he  said, 
"  The  early  Scotchman,  scratching  himself 
in  the  mist  of  his  mountain  tops,  may  that 
very  afternoon  dine  in  Pall  Mall."  There 
is  a  line  pictorial  feeling  in  this  joke  which 
gives  it  an  immense  value  ;  had  he  merely 
said,  ^^  The  Scotchman  scratching  himself 
in  the  morning  may  dine  in  London  that 
very  afternoon,"  what  a  poor  jokp  it  would 
have  been  !  One  of  Lamb^s  most  imagina- 
tive touches  of  humor  is  where  deploring 
that  being  no  longer  a  clerk,  ho  has  no 
gratis  pens  and  paper.  The  comparison  of 
his  banishment  from  the  plenty  of  the  India 
House  with  that  of  Adam  from  paradise — 
the  ludicrous  assimilation  of  ideas  connect- 
ed with  Adam  and  the  apple-stall  ^^  in 
Mesopotamia,"  are  so  wonderfully  repre- 
sented, that  we  scarcely  know  of  any  witti- 
cism to  surpass  it,  while  the  delicate  man- 
ner in  which  any  irreveronco  is  avoided  has 
made  even  strict  persons  enjoy  its  humor 
without  misgivings.  It  would  have  made 
Sydney  Smith  roll  with  delight.  Since  his 
name  has  again  been  mentioned,  let  us  no- 
tice Lamb's  anticipation  of  the  famous  joke 
which  Sydney  Smith  made  to  the  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand,  with  respect  to  the  civilities 
he  would  receive  from  his  new  parishioners, 
who  would  offer  him  luncheon,  addiog, 
"  there  is  cold  clergyman  on  the  sidthoardy 
Lamb,  dissuading  Manning  from  going  to 
China,  adds,  *^  Some  say  they  are  canni- 
bals, and  then  conceive  a  Tartar  fellow 
eating  my  friend,  and  adding  the  cool  ma- 
lignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar  !  ♦  •  *  'Tis 
terrible  to  be  weighed  out  at  fivepence  the 
poimdy 

Lamb's  repartees  were  oi)tcn  brilliant, 
and  were  greatly  heightened  in  effect  by 
his  stammer,  which  delayed  and  kept  the 
mind  in  suspense  for  the  joke  which  the 
eye  told  you  plainly  was  coming.  Many  of 
them  have  been  quoted  ;  but  they  want  the 
aid  of  his  manner,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
circumstances  which  called  them  forth. 
Here  is  a  story  which  has  not  yet  been 
printed.  On  one  occasion  he  was  very  in- 
considerately invited  to  a  party  where  the 
room  was  crowded  with  children.  Their 
noise  and  tricks  plagued  him  not  a  little, 
and  at  supper,  when  toasts  were  flying  to 
and  fro,  he  rose  to  propose  the  health  ^^  of 
the  m-m-much  ca-ca-calumniated  g-g-good 
King  Ilcrod !" 

In  the  letters  we  are  constantly  stumbling 
upon  passages  of  grave  humor,  whioh  wo  can 


imagine  him  uttering,  as  where  he  says,  ^'  I 
sometimes  think  the  lower  notes  of  my 
voice  resemble  those  of  Mrs.  Bland ;"  or 
where  quoting  a  pretended  passage  in  Ger- 
man, he  erases  it  and  says,  *'*'  The  Englbh 
meaning  is,  ^  Avoid  to  approach  an  animal 
suspected  of  madness,  as  you  would  avoid 
a  fire  or  a  precipice,'  which  I  think  is  a 
sensible  obseiTation.  The  Germans  art 
certainly  profounder  than  tee."  His  writ- 
ings are  full  of  such  sly  hits.  Here  is  a 
very  ludicrous  opening  of  a  letter  (it  re- 
lates to  a  dog,  to  whom  for  some  timo  he 
had  been  a  perfect  slave,  and  was  forced  at 
last  to  consign  to  the  care  of  a  friend) : — 

**  Excuse  my  anxiety,  but  how  is  Dash !    I 

should  have  asked  if  Mrs.  P e  kept  her  rules, 

and  was-  improving;  but  Dash  came  uppermost. 
The  order  of  our  thou^ht^  should  be  the  order  of 
our  writing.  Goes  be  muzzled,  or  aperto  ore  /  Are 
his  intellects  sound,  or  does  he  wander  a  little  in 
his  conversation  ?  You  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
watch  the  first  symptoms  of  incoherence.  The 
first  illogical  snarl  he  makes,  to  St.  Luke's  with 
him.  All  the  dogs  here  are  going  mad,  if  yon 
believe  the  overseers;  but  I  protest  they  seem 
to  me  very  rational  and  collected.  But  nothing  is 
so  deceitful  as  mad  people,  to  those  who  are  not 
used  to  them.  Try  him  wilh  hot  water:  if  he 
won*t  lick  it  up,  it  is  a  sif^n — he  does  not  like  it. 
1  Does  his  tail  wn«:  horizontally,  or  perpendicu- 
I  larly  !  Tliat  has  decided  the  fate  of  many  do^  in 
j  Knfield.  Is  his  general  deportment  cheerful  ?  I 
mt'an  when  h^  is  pleased — for  otherwise  there  is 
no  judijing.  You  can't  be  too  careful.  Has  he  bit 
any  of  the  children  yet  ?  If  he  has,  have  them 
shot ;  and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was 
the  hydrophobia.  They  say  all  our  army  in  India 
had  it  at  one  time :  but  that  was  in  Uyflcr-A\\y*B 
time.  J)o  you  get  priunch  for  him  ?  Take  care  the 
sheep  was  sane.  Vou  mii^ht  pull  out  his  teeth  (if 
he  would  let  you),  and  then  you  need  not  mind  if 
he  were  as  mad  as  a  Bedlamite.  It  would  be  rather 
fan  to  see  his  odd  ways." 

The  touch  about  shooting  the  children, 
and  keeping  the  dog  for  scientific  purposes, 
is  admirable.  Indeed,  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  all  real  humor,  that  it  does  not  arise 
from  words  alone,  but  has  intense  meanings 
underneath  the  grotesque  sound,  and  there- 
fore the  more  we  ponder  on  it,  the  more  wo 
are  amused.  How  different  is  the  humor 
now  current  in  our  comic  writers !  Per- 
haps there  never  was  before  so  much  joking 
at  any  one  period  of  our  literary  history, 
and  yet  how  little  of  it  is  above  worthless- 
ncss !  Joking  has  become  a  trade.  The 
cap  and  bells  are  assumed  with  deliberate 
calculation.  \Vit  is  manufactured  like 
Sheffield  hardware,  at  a  fixed  tariff.  With 
dismal  jocosity  men  drudge  at  jokes.    Shall 
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we  wonder  at  the  produce  ?  Shall  we  won- 
der that  men  called  upon  to  be  facetious  at 
so  much  per  sheet,  pestered  by  impatient 
editors  for  comic  ^  copy,"  should,  in  the 
dearth  of  spontaneous  numor,  resort  to  any 
artifice  to  supply  *^  the  demand  ?"  When 
subjects  do  not  suggest  themselves  they 
must  be  inyented.  What  invention  is 
easier  than  to  turn  into  ridicule  everything 
which  men  hold  sacred  !  It  is  not  wit,  it 
is  parody,  and  of  the  vulgarest  kind. 

Charles  Lamb,  like  most  other  wits,  the 
most  religious  men  included,  was  prone  to 
play  with  eacred  subjects ;  his  very  serious- 
ness gave  intensity  to  his  perception  of  the 
contrast.  But  there  was  an  implied  rever- 
ence in  his  sportiveness  which  never  shock- 
ed any  but  the  most  fastidious.  You  felt 
all  the  while  that  there  was  earnestness  in 
him.  He  did  not  manufacture  his  jokes. 
On  another  point  he  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  jokers  of  our  day.  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  prowl  about  the  disreputable 
haunts  of  London  dissipation,  nor  to  enter 
into  the  shambles  of  London  civilization,  to 
seek  subjects  for  his  mirth.  He  did  not 
breathe  the  hot  air  of  casinos  and  masked 
balls,  nor  the  fetid  air  of  **  back  slums  " 
and  pothouses,  to  move  our  mirth.     On  his 

Sages  there  are  no  stains  of  beer,  no  cin- 
ers  of  cigars,  no  distorted  humor  of  slang. 
He  cared  only  for  London,  yet  as  delicate 
a  breath  rises  from  his  page  as  from  a  bank 
of  violets.  He  neither  herded  with  the 
fashionable  nor  with  the  reprobate.  From 
human  life  in  its  eternal  truth,  and  not  its 
conventional  vulgarities,  he  drew  his  pic- 
tures, and  they  are  painted  '^  for  all  time." 
Thus  he  excels  his  successors  not  less  in  the 
healthy,  pleasant  tone  of  his  writings  than 
in  the  depth  of  wit  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion. 

He  was  eminently  a  genial  writer ;  Dick- 
ens is  not  more  so.  Amidst  all  the  quip- 
and  sports  of  humor — all  the  exaggerations 
of  fun — all  the  licensed  riot  of  wit,  you 
never  lose  sight  of  the  kindly,  loving,  ho- 
nest, enjoying  nature  of  the  writer.  So 
distinctly  is  this  personality  impressed,  and 
so  lovable  the  personality,  that  few  have 
read  his  works  without  forming  an  attaeh- 
ment  to  the  man :  in  this  also  resembling 
Dickens.  But  who  ever  formed  any  attach- 
ment (on  the  mere  grounds  of  their  writ- 
ings) to  the  writers  we  are  contrasting  him 
with  ?  Theso  writers,  as  far  as  the  mere 
readers  can  judge,  have  no  personality; 
they  are  joke  manufacturers,  having  no 
sympathy  with  anythmg — ^no  pity  for  any- 


thing— ^no  hearty  laugh  at  anything.  They 
use  the  poor  because  of  their  dirt,  rags,  mad 
misery  ;  they  use  them  as  contrasts. 

Lamb,  in  truth,  belonged  to  the  highest 
dass  of  humorists;  Cervantes,  Moli&re, 
Sterne,  and  Jean  Paul  would  have  called 
him  brother  ;  and,  like  them  all,  he  made 
humor  the  safety-valve  of  a  sad,  earnest 
heart.  It  has  been  said  that  all  true  humor 
rests  upon  melancholy,  and  that  without  % 
keen  sense  of  the  contradictions  and  the 
wroqgs  whieh  disturb  the  stream  of  life,  no 
real  humor  Lb  possible.  Humor  is  not  levity 
— ^not  inane  laughter.  It  does  not  result 
from  a  fortuitous  juxta-position  of  words 
or  ideas,  but  from  deep  sense  of  the  con- 
trasts of  life,  and  the  subtle  harmony  whidi 
may  unite  the  jarring  discords.  Thus  is 
pathos  inseparable  from  humor.  There  are 
tears  in  its  smile  ;  in  its  laughter  there  are 
convulsive  sobs. 

Charles  Lamb  was  by  nature  of  a  serious 
and  reflective  turn ;  and  the  accidents  of  his 
life,  acting  upon  a  sensitive  organisation, 
made  him  peculiarly  alive  to  the  tragic 
under-currents  which  flowed  beneath  the 
grotesque  and  farcical  incidents  and  charae- 
ters  passing  before  him.  Little  did  the 
majority  of  those  who  saw  this  social,  pan- 
ning, gentle,  frolicsome,  stammering,  quaint 
humorist,  imagine  the  awful  shadow  which 
for  ever  rested  upon  his  spirit,  mingling  with 
and  deepening  by  contrast  the  brightness  of 
its  sunshine.  Yes,  in  that  queer-looking 
clerk — in  the  gentle-hearted  Charles — in 
the  delicate  Elia,  underneath  the  lightsome 
wit  and  playful  fancy,  there  was  shrouded 
a  dark  tragedy,  such  as  would  haye  -broken 
many  a  robust  spirit.  The  story  is  known 
but  to  few,  and  those  few  have  hitherto, 
from  obvious  motives  of  delicacy,  refrained 
from  speaking  of  it.  The  time  has  now 
come,  we  believe,  when  the  grave,  having 
closed  over  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the 
story  ought  to  be  told  as  a  noble  example 
of  unobtrusive  heroism. 

Lamb's  parents  were  very  poor.  I  amh 
himself,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  being  a 
mere  clerk,  and  unable  to  afford  them  much 
assistance,  the  weight  of  their  maintenance 
fell  upon  his  sister,  the  well-known  Mary 
Lamb.  By  her  needle  she  contrived  to 
support  them.  She  had  taken  a  young  girl 
into  the  house  as  an  apprentice,  and  things 
went  on  smoothly  enough  till  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  the  old  lady,  and  the  incessant 
watching  thereby  rendered  necessary,  made 
great  inroads  upon  Mary  Lamb's  health. 
Having  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  suffer- 
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ed   temporary  insanity  from   harassment,  ite  music ;"  but  ho  felt  that  his  sister  de^ 

Mary ^8  present  state  was  alarming,  and  her  mandod  all  his  care,  and  to  her  ho  sacrificed 

brother  went  to  Dr.  Pitcaim  in  the  morning  love,  marriage,  everything.     Like  a  brave, 

to  consult  about  her,  but  unhappily  did  not  suffering,  unselfish  man,  he,  at  twenty-one, 

find  him  at  home.     On  that  very  afternoon  renounced  the  dream  of  love  for  the  stem 

— it  was  the  22d  Sept.  1796 — while  the  austerity  of  duty — 
family  were  preparing  for  dinner,   Mary 

seized  a  knife  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  "  i^ul/t^  ^^^u^^^ '^^S..'^''''?!^*'^  ^^^ 

,.  1.     X  1.     1'Iai  1.'  That  he  hath  been  an  Elm  without  his  Vioe, 

making  a  rush  at  her  little  apprentice,  pur-       ^nd  her  bright  dower  of  clustering  charities, 

sued  her  round  the  room  with  fearful  men-  That  round  his  trunk  and  branches  might  have 

aces.     Her  infirm  old  Ipother,  with  eager  „  clung     " 

and  terrified  calls  upon  her  ta  desist,  .t-  SS['^^i^^H^lS?lS^adoS  ^ 

tempted  to  interfere.     With  wild  shrieks  Was  given  a  sister    *    «    «    « 

Mary  turned  upon  her  mother,  and  stabbed  In  whom  thy  reason  and  intelligent  heart 

her  to  the  heart !     She  then  madly  hurled  Found— for  all  interests,  hopes,  and  tender  cares, 

the  knives  and  forks  about  the  room,  one      ^1!??k  °^"^'«"?°*/*"*°^'  hallowing  powers- 
««  ^V  ,     .  ^  *vii».o  nvv/ui'   i*u«  ']:^,  '  ""^       More  than  sufficient  recompense." 

of  which  struck  her  helpless  old  father  on 

the  forehead.  The  shrieks  of  the  girl,  and  jf  ringleness  of  heart,  and  unshaken  oon- 
her  own  wild  cries,  brought  up  the  landlord  stancy  of  affection,  could  make  a  Recompense 
of  the  house;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  he  stood  for  all  he  had  renounced,  then  truly  did 
aghast  at  the  terrible  spectacle  of  the  old  Charles  Lamb  reap  his  reward.  But  we 
woman  lifeless  on  the  chair,  her  daughter  haveonly  to  put  it  to  the  reader's  considera- 
fiercely  standing  over  her  with  the  fatal  tion,  and  he  will  at  once  acknowledge  how 
knife  still  m  her  hand  ;  her  father  bleeding  ^obie  a  sacrifice  it  was  which  Lamb  per- 
at  the  forehead,  and  weeping  by  the  side  of  formed.  We  do  not  mean  the  mere  re- 
his  murdered  wife  ;  the  gu-1  cowering  m  a  nouncement  of  his  hopes— it  is  not  any  one 
^^^^  \  .   ..    .  _  act — it  is  his  whole  life  which  we  call  heroic. 

An  inquest  was  held  the  next  day,  at  To  his  sister  he  devoted  himself,  in  the  most 
which  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  brought  absolute  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  that,  in 
in  the  verdict  of  lunacy.  Here  there  is  a  gpjte  of  recurring  fits  of  insanity.  Curiously 
blank  m  our  narrative.  Wo  do  not  know  enough,  Mary  Lamb  was,  as  a  friend  of  hers 
whether  Mary  Lamb  was  confined  for  any  once  "said  to  us,  "  the  last  woman  in  the 
period  in  an  asylum,  and  released  on  being  world  whom  you  could  have  suspected,  under 
pronounced  sane,  or  whether  Charles  from  any  circumstances,  of  becoming  insane,  so 
the  first  undertook  that  watchful  care  of  her  calm,  so  judicious,  so  rational  was  she  ;" 
which  formed  the  heroism  of  his  subsequent  ^nd  Hazlitt  used  to  say,  **  Mary  Lamb  is 
life.  It  is  difficult  to  cet  at  the  details  of  the  only  truly  sensible  woman  I  ever  met 
an  event  which  occurred  fifty  years  ago,  and  ^jth.^  Nevertheless,  she  was  at  no  time 
which  even  at  the  time  seems  to  have  been  free  from  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  and  thoy 
carefuUy  hushed  up;  form  the  account  of  never  left  home  without  her  brother's  taking 
the  inquest  reported  m  the  "Annual  Reg-  a  strait  waistcoat  with  him  ! 
ister"  of  that  year,  from  some  inexplicable  Nq  one  will  read  this  story  without  an 
cause,  no  name  whatever  is  mentioned,  eT-  increased  tenderness  towards  Lamb,  upon 
cept  Dr.  Pitcairn.  It  merely  says,  "  The  ^hose  life  and  writings  it  sheds  a  flood  of 
coroner's  jury  sat  on  the  body  of  an  old  lig^t.  Perhaps  the  very  extremity  of  his 
lady y  in  the  neighborhood  of  Holborn."  suffering,  tho  very  intensity  of  passion  which 
But  that  the  matter  was  not  wholly  un-  i^^d  been  revealed  to  him  in  this  unhappy 
known,  is  proved  by  the  curious  fact  of  tho  incident,  may  have  led  him  to  enter  with 
name  being  mentioned  in  the  index  to  the  g^oh  relish  into  the  reckless  horrors  of  oar 
"Annual  Register,"  (compiled  in  1826—  old  English  drama.  Unquestionably,  it 
that  IS  to  say,  thirty  years  after  the  account  ^^^  jj^ye  led  him  to  those  deep  reflections 
was  originally  published),  where  it  stands  ^pon  our  moral  nature,  of  which  from  time 
thus—'*  Murder  of  Mrs.  Lamb  by  her  in-  to  time  his  writings  give  us  glimpses, 
sane  daughter."  jj^j^l-  j^^  was  somewhat  morbid  in  self-scru- 

This  ghastly  incident  gave  a  new  shape   ^iny  cannot  be  denied— perhaps  this  also 
to  all  Lamb's  subsequent  career.     At  that   ^^  ^  result  of  that  great  moral  shock  he 
time  ho  was  in  love— the  only  time  he  ever  j^^d  received ;  and  a  curious  instance  of  his 
felt  tho  passion — and  it  inspired  "  a  few 
sonnets  of  very  delicate  feeling  and  exqois-      *  It  is  Lamb  whom  Wordsworth  is  addreasing. 
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self-condemnation  is  given  in  a  letter  to 
Bernard  Barton : — 

"  There  is  Southey,  whom  I  ought  to  have 
thanked  a  fortnight  ago  for  a  present  of  the 
"  Church  Book."  I  have  never  had  courage  to 
buckle  myself  in  earnest  to  acknowledge  it ;  yet  I 
am  accounted  by  some  people  a  good  man  !  How 
cheap  that  character  is  acquired !  Pay  your  debts, 
don*t  borrow  money,  nor  twist  your  kitten*8  neck 
off,  nor  disturb  a  congregation,  &c.,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  done.  I  know  things  (for  thoughts  are 
things)  of  myself  which  would  make  every  friend 
I  have  fly  me  as  a  plague  patient.  I  once  set  a 
dog  upon  a  crab*s  leg  that  was  shoved  out  under 
a  mass  of  sea- weeds — a  pretty  little  feeler  !  Oh, 
pah !  how  sick  I  am  of  that.  And  a  lie,  a  mean 
one,  I  once  told.    I  stink  in  the  midst  of  respect.*' 

How  well  ho  felt  the  "uses  of  adversity," 
the  eloquent  preachings  of  sorrow,  may  be 
seen  in  various  passages,  in  none  better  than 
in  John  Woodcil — 

"  My  spirits  turn  to  fire,  they  mount  so  fa?t. 

My  joys  are  turbulent,  my  nopes  show  like  fruition 

These'high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure 

Have  no  allayings  of  mortality  in  them. 

I  am  too  hot  now  and  o^ercapable 

For  the  tedious  processes  and  creeping  wisdom 

Of  human  acts  and  enterprises  of  man. 

I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity — 

Some  strokes  of  the  old  mortifier,  Calamity, 

To  lake  those  swellings  down  divines  call  Vanity." 

From  what  has  i^one  before,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  serious  side  of  human  nature 
was  not  shut  against  LamVs  penetrating 
gaze,  and  that  his  pathos  springs  from  the 
depths  of  real  feeling.  Hence  his  works  will 
be  enduring. 

Another  most  important  element  in  a 
writer's  vitality,  is  style,  and  Lamb  possess- 
ed it.  Unlike  that  of  all  his  predecessors, 
contemporaries,  and  successors,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly his  own :  quaint,  delicately  picked, 
with  a  sweet  simplicity,  joined  to  an  archaic 
and  artificial  air,  which,  however,  only  seem- 
ed artificial ;  singularly  easy  and  idiomatic 
in  its  flow,  and  unencumbered  by  super- 
fluous words — never  rising  to  tho  height  of 
eloquence,  but  never  turbid  with  ambitious 
rhetoric ;  felicitous  in  illustration  and  in 
potent  words  ;  sounding  the  very  depths  of 
pathos  with  the  simplest  phrase,  and  seldom 
breaking  up  a  sentence  for  the  sake  of  an 
antithesis  or  an  epigram.  It  has  not  force 
— it  has  not  rapidity — it  has  not  heat — but 
it  is  always  luminous,  always  suited  to  the 
subject,  and  in  tenderness  and  delicate  gusto 
has  never  perhaps  been  surpassed.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  the  gusto  which  he  could  infuse  into 
language,  we  may  recommend  our  readers  to 
his  famous  Dissertation  on  lioast  Pig, 


If,  from  considering  the  genoral  cbarae- 
toristics  of  the  man,  we  descend  to  his  par- 
ticular works,  we  shall  find  no  less  matter 
for  comment  and  applause.  Tho  single 
volume  which  contains  these,  is,  altogether, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  charming  we  could 
stand  upon  our  shelves ;  it  is  a  casket  of 
gems  of  small  size,  but  of  the  first  water. 
It  is  not  a  book  profoundly  to  influenco  the 
mind ;  it  will  make  no  epoch  in  a  man's 
intellectual  history  4  it  will  teach  him  no- 
thing respecting  his  destiny,  give  him  no 
clue  wherewith  to  thread  the  labyrinth  of 
doubt,  furnish  him  with  no  great  principles 
of  action,  open  for  him  no  new  tracks  of 
thought  on  which  discoveries  can  be  made. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  book  to  be  studied 
with  profit,  to  be  read,  re-read,  and  loved. 
In  tho  whole  range  of  our  literature,  we  can 
point  to  no  book  so  purely  charming.  Lamb 
is  the  first  of  all  our  humorists,  and  the  one 
most  deserving  of  a  place  in  our  regard. 
Others  may  excel  him  in  particular  points, 
but  taken  as  a  whole,  he  is  incomparable. 

Of  his  poems  we  will  say  but  little.  They 
have  a  personal  interest  which  prevents 
their  being  wholly  disregarded,  but  they 
have  not  much  intrinsic  value.  The  best 
is  perhaps  the  tragedy  of  "  John  Woodvil," 
which  though  feeble  as  a  tragedy,  is  a  sweet 
poom  ;  an  echo  of  the  gonthr  music  of  the 
old  dramatists,  whom  he  loved  so  well. 
There  is  one  splendid  passage  descriptive 
of  forest  enjoyments,  which  we  cannot  re- 
sist the  pleasure  of  trauKcribing  : — 

"  To  sec  the  Sim  to  bed,  and  to  arise 
Like  some  hot  amorist  with  g^lowing  e}TS, 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  slet'p  that  bound  him, 
With  ail  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night  clouds  to  rest, 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast, 
And  all  tho  winking  stars,'  her  handmaid^,  keep 
Admiring  silence  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  outstretched  in  very  idleness, 
Nought  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  less, 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air, 
Go  eddying  round  ;  and  small  bircfs  how  they  fare 
When  mother  autumn  tills  their  beaks  with  com 
P'ilchcd  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn. 
To  View  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 
Then  stop,  and,  gaze,  and  turn,  they  know  not  why, 
Like  bashful  younkers  in  society.'* 

Here  is  a  hit  whieh  might  have  had  a 
place  in  his  specimens  of  the  elder  drama- 
tists : — 

"  fie  is  not  of  that  sort 
Which  haunt  my  house,  snorting  the  liquors. 
And  when  their  wisdoms  are  alloat  with  wine 
Spend  vows  as  fast  as  vapors,  which  go  off 
Even  with  the  fumes,  iheir  fathers." 

But  descriptive  passages  and  poetical 
writing  will  not  suffice  to  make  a  tragodj, 
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and  in  the   great  requisites   of   a  drama, 
"  John  VVoodvil  "  is  deficient. 

It  is  on  the  "  Essays  of  Elia  "  that  Lamb's 
fame  must  rest.  The  foundation  is  strong 
enough  to  last  for  ever.  There  all  moods 
are  rcllccted  ;  every  chord  is  touched,  and 
by  a  master  spirit.  Wit,  humor,  extrava- 
gance, quaintness,  egotism,,  pathos,  criti- 
cism, mental  analysis,  taste,  reverie,  fancy, 
are  by  turns  exhibited ;  while  the  writing 
is  generally  exquisite.  To  read  these  es- 
says is  to  retain  for  ever  after  a  pleasant 
flavor  lingering  in  the  mind,  as  of  some 
dreamy  day  in  childhood.  Whoever  forgot 
Mrs.  Battle,  the  pragmatic  disciplinarian, 
at  whist  ?  W^ho  does  not  remember  hospi- 
table Captain  Jackson,  whose  magnificent 
imagination  transmuted  poverty  into  splen- 
dor— a  poor  platter  into  Althea's  horn, 
at  whose  table  "  wine  wo  had  none,  but  the 
sensation  of  wine  was  there.  Some  kind  of 
thin  ale,  1  remember.  '  British  beverage,' 
he  would   say !     *  Push   about,  my  boys. 


Drink  to  your  sweethearts,  girls.'  At 
every  meagre  draught  a  toast  must  ensue, 
or  a  song.  All  the  forms  of  good  liquor 
were  there,  and  none  of  the  effects  were 
wanting.  You  got  flustered  without  know- 
ing whence  ;  tipsy  upon  words  ;  and  reeled 
under  the  potency  of  his  unporfcrming  Bac- 
chanalian encouragements." 

In  another  style,  how  pensively  beautiful 
are  *'  Blakcsmoor,"  *'  Poor  Relations," 
'•  The  Superannuated  Man,"  "  New  Year's 
Eve,"*'  Witches,  and  other  Night  Fears!  " 
How  line  and  subtle  the  criticisms  on  poets 
and  painters!  How  pregnant  the  many 
observations  carelessly  thrown  in,  leading 
the  mind  to  muse  upon  the  perplexities  of 
our  nature  !  What  Charles  Lamb's  readers 
may  owe  to  him,  beyond  the  mere  delight, 
is  not  easily  to  J)c  estimated  ;  assuredly  no 
mind,  but  the  vulgarest,  can  commune  with 
his,  and  not  feel  itself  strengthened  and 
enlarged. 


From   tho  Londoa  ^Qunrtc  rl  y   Review. 

MODERN    CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Elements  of    Chemistry,     Bythe-lato  Edward  Turner,   M.D.,   F.R.S.     Eighth 
Edition.     Edited  by  Baron  Lie  big  and  Professor  Gregory.     London.     1847. 

2.  Eletnents  of    Chemistry.     By  Thomas  Graham,  F.R.S. L.  and  E.   Second   Edition. 
Part  I.     London.     1847. 


In  giving  tho  titles  of  theso  two  svstomatic 
works  on  Chemistry,  we  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  intend  an  analysis  of  their  contents, 
or  even  a  oritical  comparison  of  their  me- 
rits. Chemical  science  has  become  far  too 
vast  and  complex  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  by  any  summary  in  the  pages  of  a 
Review.  It  stands  apart  from  and  beyond 
the  margin  of  critical  literature.  Yet,  as 
we  have  been  accustomed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  place  before  our  readers  those 
works  which  more  eminently  illustrate  the 
progress  and  revolutions  of  physical  know- 
ledge, we  would  now  use  tho  volumes  before 
us  as  the  foundation  of  a  brief  sketch  of 
some  of  tho  great  changes  which  Chemistry 
has  undergone  within  tho  last  fifty  years, 
and  notably  within  tho  latter  half  of  this 
period  ;  such  summary  coming  in  extension 
of  the  views  we  have  given  in  former  articles 
of  the  researches  of  Liebigi  the  most  reoent 


of  these  great  [advancements  in  chemical 
knowledge. 

Even  this  limited  outline  is  not  without 
its  difficulties,  seeing  tho  magnitude  and 
variety  of  the  changes  in  question,  and  their 
intimate  and  increasing  relation  to  the  state 
and  progress  collaterally  of  the  other  phy- 
sical sciences.  They  are  revolutions  (im- 
pending not  solely  on  the  accession  of  new 
facts,  but  involving  also  new  principles  and 
methods  of  research — a  larger  scope  and 
more  profound  objects  of  inquiry,  and 
modes  of  experiment  infinitely  more  subtle 
and  exact  wherewith  to  attain  them — and 
with  all  this,  an  altered  nomenclature  and 
new  symbolical  language,  needful  to  meet 
the  exigencies  thus  created.  A  chemist  of 
forty  years  ago,  well  versed  in  the  subjeot 
as  it  then  stood,  would  be  utterlv  lost  in 
the  labyrinth  of  new  names,  new  »ots,  and 
new  combinatioDB  whioh, appear   in    tho 
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works  before  ns.  This  is  tme,  even  as  to 
the  elementary  parts  of  the  sabject,  and 
what  is  called  Inorganio  Chemistry:  yet 
more  trne  as  regards  the  wide  domain  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  a  land  newly  opened, 
rich  in  products,  and  cnltivatcd  with  such 
zeal  and  success,  that  any  one  stationary  in 
knowledge,  even  for  half  the  time  we  have 
named,  would  enter  it  as  a  stranger  to  all 
he  saw  around.  We  might  give  passages 
without  number,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  the  descriptive  parts  of  organic  che- 
mistry, which  would  come  upon  the  eye  of 
a  reader  of  the  old  chemical  school  with 
the  same  obscurity  as  a  page  of  '  Saunders 
on  Uses '  or  '  Sugden  on  Powers '  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  student  of  law  first  open- 
ing these  mystical  volumes. 

In  attestation  of  the  same  fact  we  find 
that  the  chemical  writings  of  greatest 
reputation  thirty  years  ago — the  original 
works  of  Fourcroy,  BerthoUct,  Thomson, 
Murray,  Henry,  &c. — are  now  utterly  out 
of  date  and  useless.  Even  those  which  re- 
place them  to  the  modern  student  have 
their  value  mainly  determined  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  edition ;  and  follow  with  dilH- 
culty  the  rapid  and  incessant  progress  of 
research,  and  the  changes  in  doctrine,  as 
well  as  data,  which  they  have  to  record. 

The  present  condition  of  Chemistry  wears 
a  still  more  marvellous  aspect,  if  we  regard 
it  in  relation  to  all  ancient  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  The  physical  philosophers  of 
antiquity  hardly  reached  its  borders,  and 
never  fairly  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
science,  or  recognized  the  great  principle 
of  inquiry  which  it  involves.  Experiment 
in  their  hands  was  accidental  and  insulated, 
seldom  adopted  as  a  deliberate  means  of 
extending  knowledge  or  attaining  truth. 
Various  explanations,  more  or  less  plausi- 
ble, have  been  offered  of  this  singular  fact ; 
chiefly  founded  on  the  methods  of  philoso- 
phy in  Greece,  and  the  peculiarities  of  men- 
tal constitution  in  this  remarkable  race. 
Such  explanations  do  but  give  another  form 
to  the  difficulty.  Wo  still  must  wonder 
how  a  people  so  acute  in  their  intelligence, 
and  so  prone  to  reason  and  observe  in  cer- 
tain points  of  philosophy,  should  have 
failed,  save  in  a  few  eminent  instances,  to 
discover  the  great  principle  and  method  of 
experimental  inquiry.  The  fact  remains, 
among  others  of  like  kind,  a  curious  and 
perplexing  anomaly  in  the  history  of  man. 

If  the  acute  perception,  the  i^ovg  xvxlog 
of  Greece,  failed  of  apprehending  the  prin- 
ciple of  experiment,  as  applied  to  the  ob- 


jects which  form  the  scienoe  of  ChemiBtrj, 
we  have  little  reason  to  look  for  aocb  dis- 
covery among  the  Romans,  or  daring  the 
ages  following  the  dismption  of  their  em- 
pire. We  do  not  attach  the  value  some 
have  done  to  the  studies  of  the  Arabian  che- 
mists, or  the  partial  and  ill-directed  pur- 
suits of  the  alchemists  ;  who,  thoagh  be- 
queathing a  certain  number  of  terms  to  ns, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  used  experi- 
ment as  a  deliberate  principle  of  researchi 
and  left  little  that  has  been  finally  incor^ 
porated  into  the  chemistry  of  the  present 
age.  Had  our  countryman  Roger  Bacon 
lived  at  a  more  propitious  period,  seeing  his 
spirit  and  methods  of  inquiry,  we  maj  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  held  high  rank 
among  the  discoverers  in  the  science.  It 
would  be  idle  to  repeat  what  has  been  so 
often  said  of  his  great  successor  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  Lord  Bacon — the  first  who  fully 
indicated  experiment  and  exact  observation 
as  the  only  road  to  physical  truth,  and 
gave  a  definite  classification  of  its  objects, 
eminently  tending  to  the  right  order  and 
direction  of  pursuit.  It  is  an  error,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  that  the  path  disclosed  by 
this  extraordinary  man  was  at  once  recog- 
nized and  followed  by  others.  As  respects 
chemistry  in  particular,  we  find  that  it  as- 
sumed its  true  and  complete  character,  as 
an  experimental  science,  at  a  later  period, 
and  from  causes  which  would  have  existed 
had  Bacon's  writings  never  appeared.  We 
refer  to  them  rather  as  a  marvelloos  antici- 
pation of  the  methods  of  experimental  in- 
quiry, than  as  having  given  origin  to  those 
great  results  of  modern  discovery  which  are 
now  multiplying  around  us. 

This  slight  allusion  to  what  has  been 
called  the  early  history  of  Chemistry,  will 
show  that  we  do  not  attach  othor  value  to 
it  than  as  a  record  of  the  insulated  pron-ess 
of  man  in  various  arts,  useful  or  useless, 
which  have  chemical  processes  for  their 
basis.  The  workers  in  metals  from  Tubal- 
Cain  dovmwards,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
cookery  of  human  food  in  every  age  and 
country,  have  dealt  with  chemical  powers 
and  instruments,  though  not  recognized  as 
such.  But  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
call  the  bee  a  philosophical  chemist,  as  so  to 
designate  those  who  have  simply  invented 
means  to  satisfy  the  needs  or  minister  to 
the  luxury  of  man.  Chemistry  illustrates 
these  familiar  phenomena,  but  docs  not  de- 
pend on  them.  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
any  of  the  greater  discoveries  which  mark 
its  progress  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
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wants  of  human  society,  though  often  di- 
rected and  pressed  forwards  by  this  power- 
ful incentive. 

Without  affecting  exactitudei  there  can 
he  little  error  in  stating  that  since  a  cen- 
tury only  Chemistry  has  assumed  its  true 
character  as  a  science,  and  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  the  important  parts  of  its 
early  history  are  included  within  this  pe- 
riod. The  eminent  names  of  Boyle,  Hooke, 
Mayow,  Stahl,  and  Hales  do  indeed  pre- 
cede it;  but  not  until  the  period  be- 
tween 1750  and  1790— a  time  illustrated  by 
the  greater  names  of  Black,  CavQudish, 
Watt,  Priestley,  Bergman,  Scheele,  and 
Lavoisier;  and  by  the  discoveries  of  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic- 
acid  gas  ;  of  latent  heat,  elective  affinity, 
the  composition  of  water  and  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  true  nature  of  oxides  and 
acids — can  we  consider  chemistry  to  have 
acquired  the  foundations  upon  which  it  now 
rests.  Allied  to  the  other  experimental 
sciences  by  similar  methods  of  inquiry,  yet 
vaster  and  more  various  in  its  objects,  it 
has  undergone  greater  changes  and  expan- 
sion than  any  besides  ;  absorbing  into  it- 
self some  of  these  collateral  brani^es ;  and 
assuming  such  close  relation  to  others  as  to 
indicate  a  future  time  when  they  also  will 
merge  in  a  more  general  system  of  physical 
truths — the  object  and  end  of  all  scientific 
inquiry.  Whatever,  by  the  way  of  ap-| 
proaching  such  amalgamation,  we  may 
affirm  that  Chemistry  must  form  a  prin- 
cipal .  basis  of  it ;  as  will  bo  better  seen 
when  we  proceed  further  to  define  the 
science,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  changes  it  has  undergone  in 
approaching  our  own  times. 

First,  however,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  two  works  before  us,  as  be- 
ing those  in  England  which  best  expound 
the  actual  state  of  chemical  knowledge. 
f  The  first  in  order  of  time  is  that  of  Dr. 
Turner,  now  in  its  eighth  edition,  edited 
conjointly  by  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh 
and  Professor  Liebig,  in  consequence  of 
the  premature  death  of  the  excellent  che- 
mist whose  name  it  bears.  Dr.  Turner  was 
lost  to  science  when  young  in  years ;  but 
not  before  he  had  established  a  merited  re- 
putation and  won  the  affections  of  all  who 
icnew  him  in  private  life.  He  ]^ad  studied 
Chemistry  in  the  best  schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  brought  to  it  an  ability  and 
leal  capable  of  attaining  the  highest  results. 
The  merit  of  his  work  is  attested  by  Liebig's 
name  in  association  with  it ;  a  oonjnnotion 


wtich- was  planned  before  his  death.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  science  has  rendered 
needful  various  changes  in  the  two  editions 
which  have  since  appeared  :  though,  in  the 
history  of  the  imponderable  elements  and 
of  inorganic  chemistry,  not  such  in  amount 
as  to  affect  the  character  which  Dr.  Turner 
himself  Stamped  on  thispartof  the  work-  The 
second  part,  devoted  to  organic  chemistry 
and  collaborated  by  Liebig,  has  only  lately 
appeared.  It  embodies  the  vast  materials, 
collected  from  his  labors  and  those  of 
other  chemists,  in  a  methodized  form,  and 
ranks  probably  as  the  most  complete  exist- 
ing treatise  on  this  subject. 

The  'Elements  of  Chemistry'  of  Dr. 
Graham  is  the  work  of  an  able  and  learned 
chemist — somewhat  deficient  perhaps  in  the 
preliminary  views  which  are  needful  to  a 
young  student  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  and  difficult  science ;  but  showing 
that  practical  command  of  his  subject 
which  the  author  possesses,  and  which  he 
has  well  testified  in  his  researches  on  the 
constitution  of  Salts.  A  second  edition  is 
coming  out  in  parts ;  but  hitherto  so  tardily 
as  to  justify  the  fear  of  inequality  in  the 
several  portions  of  a  work,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  such  incessant  pro- 
gress and  transition. 

We  have  already  named  it  as  our  object 
to  present  a  short  outline  of  the  more  im- 
portant changes  and  steps  of  progress  which 
mark  the  recent  history  of  Chemistry;  not 
limiting  ourselves  to  strict  chronological 
order ;  out  seeking  what  mav  best  illustrate 
the  principles  and  present  doctrines  of  the 
science,  and  those  remarkable  methods  of 
research  by  which  it  has  attained  its  actual 
condition.  In  doin^  this,  we  shall  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  technicalities  of  lan- 
guage, and  take  such  illustrations  only  as 
may  be  most  easily  understood.  A  few 
general  remarks,  however,  are  necessary  in 
preface  to  those  more  particular  points  on 
which  we  shall  have  afterwards  to  dwell. 

In  a  recent  article  of  this  Review,  we 
mentioned  what  we  find  cause  to  consider 
the  two  most  striking  characteristics  of 
modern  physical  science,  vix.  the  more  pro- 
found nature  of  the  objects,  principles,  and 
relations  with  which  it  now  familiarly  deals, 
and  the  wider  generalizations  and  know- 
ledge of  causes  thence  obtained  ;  and  2ndly, 
the  greater  refinement  and  exactness,  both 
of  observation  and  experiment,  with  which 
these  objects  are  practically  pursued. 
Chemistry  affords  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  we  oould  aeleot;  and  the 
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more  closely  we  examine  its  presents  state, 
and  growing  connexion  with  other  branches 
of  physical  science,  the  more  striking  will 
those  illustrations  appear.  In  truth,  it  can 
hardly  be  defined  or  described  so  as  not  to 
include  its  great  purposes  and  powers ;  and, 
together  with  these,  that  exactness  of 
methods  upon  which  its  progress  mainly  de- 
pends. 

All  great  truths,  whether  of  morals  or 
physics,  are  marked  by  their  simplicity. 
Although  not  an  absolute  test,  since  false 
principles  or  paradox  often  seek  shelter 
under  the  same  forms,  yet  we  may  affirm 
that,  in  proportion  as  truths  become  more 
complete  and  comprehensive,  so  are  the  ex- 
pressions appropriate  to  them  more  simple 
and  determiuate.  And  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  physical  knowledge. 
Though  facts  have  wonderfully  multiplied, 
so  as  to  encumber  the  mind  of  the  student, 
and  seemingly  to  dissever  the  material 
world  into  endless  fractional  parts,  yet  has 
the  discovery  of  new  relations  and  connex- 
ions tended  unceasingly  to  reduce  these 
facts  under  more  general  laws,  and  to  give 
to  science  a  unity  and  simplicity  of  a  higher 
kind  at  every  great  -step  iu  its  progress.  To 
what  future  point  this  process  of  integration 
may  proceed  we  hardly  venture  to  surmise. 
Yet  without  adopting  the  bold  but  mystical 
language  of  D'Alembert,  '  L'univers,  pour 
qui  saurait  Pembrasser  d'un  seul  point  de 
vuc,  ne  serait  qu'un  fait  unique,  et  une 
grande  verite,'  we  may  at  least  express  our 
belief  that  we  stand  but  on  the  margin  of 
what  science  will  hereafter  attain,  in  the 
union  and  simplification  of  all  the  great 
laws  of  the  natural  world.  / 

We  have  already  said  that  Chemistry, 
from  its  nature  and  objects,  must  of  neces- 
sity become  a  principal  basis  of  such  amal- 
gamation ;  and  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
description  of  these  objects — a  definition 
which,  simple  as  wo  may  seek  to  render  it, 
must  yet  be  made  to  include  actions  infinite 
in  number  and  variety — different  through- 
out all  forms  of  matter — ministering  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world,  and  essential  to  the 
being  and  maintenance  of  every  form  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  ^  Quod  rides  totuniy 
et  quod non  vides  totunu^  Chemistry  can  only 
be  described  by  a  generalization  which  will 
embrace  all  these  conditions  within  itself. 

Matter  is  presented  to  us  in  the  universe 
at  large,  as  masses  acting  upon  each  other 
in  obcdiience  to  the  law  of  gravitation; 
while  on  the  globe  wo  inhabit  it  appears 


under  innumerable  forms,  simple  or  com- 
pound— solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous — all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  great   law,    and  to  the 
further  physical  conditions  of  cohesion  and 
repulsion,   acting   on    like  particles,    and 
producing  many   of   what  are   called   its 
secondary   properties.     But   beyond    these 
conditions,  and  distinct  from  them  to  oar 
present  knowledge,  comes  in  that  mighty 
force  which  we  term  Chemical  Affinity — the 
power  of  attraction  at  insensible  dist-ances, 
uniting  dissimilar  particles  of  matter,  and 
by  its  various  intensity  and  manner  of  ac- 
tion, producing  the  vast  assemblage  of  ma- 
terial phenomena,  which  wo  now  class  nnder 
a  common  name.     Chemistry  is  the  science 
which  investigates  this  affinity,  positive  or 
relative,  of  the  molecules  of  material  snb- 
stances — the  laws  which  regulate  their  com- 
bination and  separation — and  the  resolts  of 
the  actions  and  changes  thus  produced.     It 
takes  cognizance  of  the  great  imponderable 
elements  of  heat,   light,    and   olectricitj, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  found  to  have  most 
important  influence  on  all  such  actions  and 
affinities ;  and  it  may  hereafter,  as  we  have 
said,  lead  us  to  physical  relations  and  laws 
of  a  higher  class,  in  which  these  elements 
and  the  integral  properties  of  matter  are  all 
concerned.     The  science,  however,  is   es- 
sentially one  of  experiment ;  and  its  emi- 
nent progress  of  late  years  is  mainly  dne 
to  the  closer  definition  of  its  objects,  and 
to  the  enlarged  methods  and  improved  in- 
struments with  which  these  are  pursued. 

In  describing  it  as  the  office  of  Chemistry 
to  determine  the  mutual  affinities  of  the 
atoms  of  bodies,  and  the  results  thence  de- 
rived, we  use  the  term  in  a  sense  justified 
by  our  actual  knowledge.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  doctrine  of  atoms,  as  propound- 
ed either  in  ancient  or  modern  philosophy, 
wo  have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude — and 
especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
definite  proportions — that  there  are  elemen- 
tary parts  or  molecules  of  all  matt.er — in- 
divisible (fiBytOq  admiQETa) — determinate 
in  magnitude  and  form,  though  of  minute- 
ness defying  all  comprehension — which  af- 
fect each  other  under  this  molecular  con- 
dition, and  by  such  mutual  action  give  ori- 
gin to  the  incalculable  variety  of  natural 
objects  in  the  world  around  us,  and  to  the 
changes  they  aro  incessantly  undergoing. 
It  may  be  the  fortune  of  future  science  to 
carry  discovery  further  into  these  elementary 
differences  of  form,  or  other  less  obviouf 
qualities  determining  the  mutual  relationf 
of  the  molecalc3  of  matter.  For  our  presenl 
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purpose  it  is  onough  to  draw  attention  ex- 
plicitly to  this  manner  of  considering  the 
subject  as  the  basis  of  all  chemical  inquiry. 

The  procedure  of  Chemistry,  as  an  ex- 
perimental science,  may  be  resolved  exclu- 
sively into  the  two  great  methods  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  ;  the  separation  of  parts  be- 
fore united,  or  the  union  of  parts  before 
separate.  No  chemical  operation  can  occur 
in  which  one  or  other  of  these  changes  is 
not  concerned  ;  and  the  progress  and  attain- 
ments of  the  science  are  best  estimated  by 
the  facility  and  exactness  with  which  such 
,  changes  are  effoctcd.  Of  these  two  methods, 
both  depending  on  the  relative  affinities  of 
different  kinds  of  matter,  analysis  has  a 
natural  precedence.  Even  in  the  processes 
of  nature  the  separation  of  compounds  is 
more  obvious  than  the  reunion  of  parts. 
The  changes  and  combinations  upon  which 
organic  existence  depends — forming  the 
chemistry  of  animal  and  vegetable  life — are 
slow  and  occult  processes  compared  with 
those  which  dissever  such  combinations,  and 
restore  the  parts  to  a  more  elementary  state. 
And  when  the  subject  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  an  experimental  science,  the  chemist 
found  himself  surrounded  by  innumerable 
compound  bodies,  readily  decomposed,  and 
suggesting  that  more  formal  analysis  which 
might  collect  the  parts,  determine  their 
nature,  and  fix  the  proportions  in  which 
they  severally  exist. 

The  method  of  synthesis  comes  in  natural 
sequence  to  this ;  affording  a  test  of  the 
truth  of  analytical  results,  and  satisfying  a 
rational  curiosity  as  to  the  effects  of  new 
combinations  among  the  innumerable  forms 
of  matter  around  us.  In  both  these  opera- 
tions, however,  and  as  a  first  principle  of  all 
chemistry,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  no 
matter  ia  either  created  or  lost^  whatever  the 
changes  or  combinations  taking  place.  In 
clearly  fixing  this  principle,  which  was  im- 
perfectly apprehended  before,  Lavoisier 
rendered  a  service  to  science,  better  deserv- 
ing of  record  than  many  discoveries  which 
have  higher  fame  with  the  world.* 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  dwelling  too  long 
on  these  elementary  points ;  but  in  seeking 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  modem 
chemistry,  such  preliminary  views  are  essen- 
tial to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
The  changes  in  question  include,  not  dis- 

*  Plutarch  atcribef  to  Empedocles  a  passage 
wUich  it  well  descriptive  of  this  ^raat  principle  of 
Chemistry: — 

A>Xa  fMtw  ai^u  vt  di«>Xi^<f  T€  ftlytwrmf. 
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coveri^s  of  fact  only,  but  alterations  and 
extensions  of  the  methods  of  inquiry,  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  now  aspect  t)  the  science, 
even  apart  from  the  great  re:  a  ts  to  which 
they  have  led.  This  invention  o.*  new  moans 
and  instruments  of  research  Uj  in  truth,  a 
topic  of  the  deepest  interest  to  man.  The 
sudden  enlargement  of  power  thus  obtained, 
and  the  faculty  of  penetrating  into  parts  of 
nature  before  hidden  or  obscure,  place  such 
discoveries  among  the  highest  class  of  hu- 
man attainments,  and  render  them  epochs 
in  the  history  of  human  knowhdge.  In 
Chemistry,  especially,  the  reciprocal  de- 
pendence and  felicitous  union  of  now  facts 
and  new  methods  may  be  said  to  give  a 
geometrical  power  to  the  science ;  as  in 
that  eminent  discovery  which  taught  the 
universality  of  definite  proportions  in  chemi- 
cal combination;  and  by  establishing  this 
fact,  placed  instruments  in  our  hands, 
wholly  now  as  to  their  manner  of  operation, 
and  far  more  powerful  than  any  before  pos- 
sessed. Reverting  afterwards  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  notice  meanwhile  some  of 
these  methods,  which  though  not  actually 
new,  yet  so  greatly  transcend  all  anterior 
use,  that  they  virtiially  become  so,  and  may 
rank  among  the  recent  revolutions  of  the 
science. 

The  first  of  these,  already  alluded  to,  is 
the  wonderful  increase  of  exactness  in  every 
part  of  chemical  inquiry.  Those  only  who 
are  conversant  with  its  history  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  change, 
or  of  the  influence  it  has  had  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science.  Pervading  every  part 
of  the  subject,  from  the  simple  observation 
of  external  physical  appearances,  to  the 
most  complex  and  subtle  forms  of  experi- 
ment in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  organic 
bodies,  its  value  is  moro  especially  felt  in 
these  later  and  higher  operations.  The 
perfection  of  analysis,  in  its  compound  re- 
lation to  qualities  and  quantities,  is  in  truth 
the  cardinal  point  of  all  chemistry.  We 
might  give  curious  contrasted  examples  of 
the  grossness  of  this  operation  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  exactness  of  results  it  has  at- 
tained at  the  present  day.  Whether  it 
wore  the  examination  of  a  mineral  water,  or 
a  metallic  ore,  or  an  animal  or  vegetaUe 
product,  the  older  analysis  seldom  yielded 
half  the  ingredients  which  are  now  derived 
by  the  chemist  from  the  same  material  of 
experiment — the  gpreater  number  lying  bid 
under  the  imperfection  of  the  means  used 
to  separate  toem.  It  is  true  that  those 
'  ""    " "  were  generally  the  most  impo:  t  AOi, 
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and  presont  in  largest  qnantity.  But  it 
often  happened  that  the  ingredients,  thus 
latent,  and  yielded  only  to  more  perfect 
experiment,  were  really  essential  elements 
in  the  compound ;  modifying  its  physical 
qualities,  determining  its  relation  to  other 
chemical  agents,  or  providing  for  its  uses  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  Thus  what  was  re- 
corded as  loss  or  undefined  result — the  mere 
residual  dross  of  ancient  analysis — has  be- 
come rich  and  prolific  to  modern  research  ; 
affording  those  rarer  products,  which,  while 
they  seem  to  encumber  our  chemical  tables 
by  their  number  and  diversity,  do  in  effect 
present  so  many  fresh  objects  of  inquiry, 
and  give  promise  of  the  disclosure  of  rela- 
tions hitherto  unknown. 

To  refer  to  particular  instances  of  this 
great  change  might  detract  from  what  we 
wish  to  convey  of  its  universality.  A  single 
illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  history 
of  Iodine  and  Bromine — substances  discover- 
ed some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  in  certain  sea  plants — remark- 
able as  new  and  elementary  forms  of  matter 
to  our  present  knowledge — and  possessing 
properties  so  peculiar,  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  they  fulfil  definite,  though  unknown, 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  the  globe.  The 
exceedingly  minute  proportion  in  which  they 
are  found  in  nowise  disproves  this.  Chemical 
energy  is  only  partially  dependent  on 
quantity ;  but  were  the  latter  alone  concern- 
ed, *it  would  be  enough  to  estimate  the 
enormous  mass  of  ocean  waters  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  to  convince  us  that  they 
cannot  be  inert  or  indeterminate  in  the  ob- 
jects of  creation.  To  the  new  substances, 
so  discovered,  the  refinements  of  modern 
chemistry  have  been  incessantly  directed. 
By  delicate  and  beautiful  experiments  they 
have  been  detected  in  numerous  mineral 
waters  and  brine  springs,  and  even  in  cer- 
tain metallic  ores — they  have  been  brought 
into  close  relation  of  analogy  with  other 
great  chemical  agents,  as  oxygen  and  chlo- 
rine, and  into  artificial  combinations  of 
endless  variety — and  thcsa  combinations 
have  already  yielded  new  remedies  to  the 
physician,  new  agents  in  experimental  re- 
search, and  the  mocjt  refined  methods  where- 
with to  determine  the  chemical  actions  of 
light,  and  to  give  them  their  happiest  ap- 
plication in  photography.  In  the  progress 
of  these  researches  tests  have  been  attained 
so  delicate,  that  iodine  may  be  detected  in 
a  liquid  containing  much  less  than  its  mil- 
lionth part  by  weight ;  the  familiar  sub- 
sUnoe  of  starch  affording  this  sobtlo  test. 


by  the  chemical  relation  it  bears  to  tbe 

element  in  question. 

Without  protracting  this  illustration  by 
farther  details,  wo  may  briefly  state  that 
the  same  exactness  and  completeness  of  in- 
quiry has  been  carried  into  every  part  of 
Chemistry.  Chance,  vague  hypothesis,  and 
crude  results,  are  altogether  excluded  from 
the  science.  Weight  and  proportions,  nn- 
merically  expressed,  form  the  basis  and  test 
of  experiment ;  and  exact  cognizance  most 
be  had  of  every  quantity  gained,  or  lost,  by 
the  substance  operated  upon.  No  concln- 
sions  are  deemed  perfectly  valid  unless  so 
substantiated.  This  higher  principle  of  re- 
search— mainly  duo  in  its  origin  to  the 
genius  of  Lavoisier,  but  extended  and  for- 
tified by  later  discoverers— has  given  such 
perfection  to  chemical  theory,  as  applied  to 
analysis,  that  the  chemist  can  often  foretell 
results,  even  before  entering  his  laboratory ; 
and  experiment  comes  rather  as  fixing  and 
completing  the  deductions  from  general 
laws,  than  as  disclosing  facts  previously 
unknown. 

The  relative  affinities  of  the  particles  of 
bodies  dive  foundation  to  this  refined  analy- 
sis, as  they  did  to  the  earliest  and  rudest 
operations  of  Chemistry.  The  progress 
described  has  been  gradual,  but  accelerated 
of  lite  by  the  f:icilities  which  every  increase 
of  knowledge  affords  to  its  further  advance- 
ment. In  our  own  country  Dr.  W^ollaston 
contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  exactness  of  ex- 
periment. If  we  name  Berzelius,Mitscher- 
lich,  Licbig,  and  Dumas,  in  the  same  light 
abroad,  it  is  with  some  hesitation,  lest  we 
should  seem  to  disparage  the  other  great 
Continental  chemists,  who.se  labours  have 
tended  to  this  perfection  of  the  science 
they  profess. 

While  referring  to  the  increased  exact- 
ness of  all  chemical  knowledge,  wc  must 
give  the  statement  a  more  particular  appli- 
cation to  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
influence  of  small  quantities  in  composition. 
Wc  have  already  adverted  to  the  frequent 
case  of  an  ingredient  existing  in  very  mi- 
nute proportion,  yet  conveying  important, 
or  even  essential,  chemical  properties  to  the 
compound  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;— or 
what  is  an  analogous  case,  to  the  effect  of  a 
slight  change  in  the  proportions  of  one  in- 
gredient in  altering  the  qualities  of  the 
whole.  Modern  chemistry  is  replete  with 
instances  of  such  facts ;  the  proper  estimate 
of  which,  though  only  of  late  duly  made,  is 
indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the  sd- 
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ence.  It  has  belonged  to  the  refinements 
of  recent  analysis  to  detect,  and  assign  their 
proper  valae,  to  these  more  minute  ingre- 
dients— not  merely  discovering  many  new 
and  rare  elements,  but  also  indicating  pur- 
poses which  they  fulfil  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  even  by  virtue  of  their  diffusion  and 
minuteness.  In  organic  chemistry,  whether 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  we  find  this  ad- 
mirably exemplified ;  and  to  the  coubum- 
mate  skill  with  which  such  small  quantities 
have  been  estimated,  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  striking  discoveries  in  physiology, 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  life. 

We  have  cause,  indeed  to,  presume,  that 
whenever  a  particular  clement  is  generally 
present  in  a  compound,  and  in  definite 
proportion  to  the  other  ingredients,  such 
clement  is  essential  to  its  nature,  however 
small  the  proportion  may  be.  This  prin- 
ciple has  Dcen  continually  extended  and 
confirmed  as  chemical  knowledge  advanced ; 
and  becomes  now  the  expression  of  pheno- 
mena, which  may  well  astonish  those  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject.  It  is  exemplified 
by  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  xoW 
part  of  its  weight — and  presumably  also  by 
the  iodine  and  bromine  in  the  waters  of  the 
soa,  though  here  the  proportion  is  yet  infi- 
nitely F.maller.  The  iron  existing  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  blood — the  phosphorus  found  in 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and 
nerves — the  fluoric  acid  in  bones— the  sul- 
phur in  albumen,  fibrin,  and  certain  other 
animal  matters  —  and  the  silica,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  the  metallic  oxides  or 
alkalis,  found  in  different  vegetable  sub- 
stances— are  a  few  among  the  many  exam- 
ples which  organic  chemistry  furnishes  of 
the  influence  of  minute  quantities  in  combi- 
nation. They  arc  relations  of  deep  interest 
to  us,  as  wonderful  and  exquisite  provisions 
of  Providence  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and 
for  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  several 
parts  of  creation.  What  they  present  in 
natural  combinations  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  artificial  chemical  union  of  different 
substances,  where  we  still  find  under  vari- 
ous forms  this  marvellous  influence  of  small 
quantities,  pervading  and  changing  the  sen- 
sible properties  of  large  masses  or  volumes 
of  matter.  We  can  destroy  the  ductility  of 
gold  by  exposing  it,  when  molted,  to  the 
mere  fumes  of  antimony.  We  can  various- 
ly chanse  the  physical  properties  of  other 
metals  oy  an  amount  of  alloy  much  less 
than  a  thousandth  part  their  own  weight. 
We  can  detect  by  a  little  starch  the  pres- 


ence of  iodine  in  a  solution  of  which  it 
forms  less  than  a  millionth  part.  And 
there  are  cases  where  a  proportion  of  calca- 
reous matter,  equally  small,  suffices  to  alter 
the  sensible  properties  of  the  substance 
through  which  it  is  diffused. 

So  numerous,  however,  are  the  instances 
of  this  nature  in  Chemistry,  that  the  cita- 
tion of  a  few  rather  impairs  than  enlarges 
the  conception  of  the  great  principle  they 
involve.  They  form,  in  truth,  part  of  that 
great  attainment  of  modern  science,  the 
discovery  of  conditions  and  laws  of  molecu- 
lar change  in  the  interior  of  bodies — of 
those  subtle  inter-penetrations  of  matter 
under  the  influence  of  light,  heat,  electric 
city,  or  chemical  force,  and  often  indepen- 
dently of  the  outer  forms  or  densities  of  the 
bodies  acted  upon — the  study  of  which 
brings  us  among  the  more  occult  relations 
of  the  material  world,  and  promises  access 
to  physical  truths  yet  higher  than  those 
hitherto  attained. 

Some  of  the  prospects  of  future  science, 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  lie  on  a  great 
scale  before  us.  The  ocean,  that  vast  re- 
ceptacle of  the  detritus  of  all  the  earth, 
must  contain  some  traces  of  whaliever  is 
soluble  among  the  materials  so  received. 
Though  unable  at  present  to  define  more 
than  the  general  provision  thus  made  for 
the  deposition  of  future  strata  or  mineral 
masses,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
profuse  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
which  fills  the  sea,  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  thai  the  conditions  of  matter  here 
existing  will  hereafter  become  better  known 
to  us,  and  illustrate  other  phenomena  still 
obscure.  The  double  atmosphere  of  air, 
and  watery  vapour  which  envelopes  the 
globe — each  composed  of  different  gases — 
contains  in  admixture  other  known  chemi- 
cal agents ;  and  probably  minute  quantities 
of  numerous  bodiei  hitherto  undetected, 
derived  by  vaporization  from  the  earth  be- 
low, or  generated  by  electricity  and  chemi- 
cal changes  within  the  atmosphere  itself. 
We  know  the  entire  dependence  of  all  life 
and  organic  action  on  certain  elements  of 
this  wonderful  compound,  in  which  we 
have  our  existence  almost  without  con- 
sciousness of  its  presence.  But  besides  the 
f:reat  chemical  relations,  thus  essential  to 
ife  on  the  earth,  there  are  doubtless  many 
effects,  important  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, depending  on  these  small  quantities 
of  other  ingredients  in  the  atmospnere,  and 
even  deriving  their  efficiency  from  this  rare 
and  diffused  state.     We  may  infer  the  exis- 
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tencc  of  chemical  actions  tending  to  ohviate  I  advancing  knowledge,  thfln  arc  the  mnlti- 
or  remove  miasmata  and  noxious  exhala- !  tudinous  comhinations  which  the  chemist 
tions,  which,  if  hy  chance  retained  or  con-  obtains  from  the  materials  submitted  to  his 
centrated,  bcconde  the  source  of  disease  and  hands.  Creations,  in  one  sense,  we  laay 
death.  What  we  know  of  the  rarity  of:  venture  to  call  them  ;  since  a  largo  pro por- 
diffasion  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  in.tion  of  the  compounds,  thus  artificially 
the  atmosphere,  as  best  corresponding  with  formed,  have  no  actual  prototypes,  as  far  as 
the  relation  they  hold  to  animal  and  vege-  we  know,  in  the  world  that  surrounds  as — 
table  life,  is  probably  true  as  to  other  do  not  exist  elsewhere  than  in  the  labor- 
agents,  still  more  obscurely  present,  yet  atory  or  manufacture,  where  a  happy 
ministering  to  some  of  the  innumerable  accident  or  happier  skill  has  produced 
organic  or  inorganic  products  with  which  them.  That  supreme  dispensation  of  the 
creation  is  replenished.  Almighty,  of  which  the  term  nature  ought 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  these  small  to  serve  but  as  an  humble  exponent,  has 
.  quantities  in  composition,  modern  chemists,  i  placed  us  amidst  matter  in  different  forms 
and  particularly  Liebig  and  Dumas,  have  — organized  by  life,  or  lifeless  and  inor- 
pursued  a  method,  simple  in  principle  and  ganic — but  equally  committed  to  us  to 
partially  adopted  before,  but  in  a  manner; mould  into  new  combinations,  serving  to 
far  below  the  perfection  of  present  use. '  our  uses,  or  satisfying  our  curiosity.  Hu- 
This  consists  in  calculating,  through  the  man  invention,  accident,  or  necessity,  has 
proportion  of  parts,  the  absolute  or  approxi*  from  the  earliest  time  created  these  combi- 
mate  quantities  of  matters  thus  minutely .  nations — of  greater  complexity  and  more 
diffused  —  expressing  them  in  weights  or; refined  use,  as  science  and  civilization  ad- 
volumes — and  thence  deriving  a  class  ofjvanced.  The  chemist  of  our  own  day, 
results  inaccessible  by  other  modes  of  re- 1  though  not  without  stron;^  practical  motive, 
search.  The  positive  amount  of  carbon  |  at  a  time  when  all  worldly  interests  are  in 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  for  example,  is ,  a  state  of  such  intense  activity,  has  carried 
a  question  of  much  interest  to  the  theory '  the  labors  and  results  of  pure  science  far 
of  vegetation,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  I  beyond  any  calculations  of  this  natare. 
earth's  surface.  This  question  is  solved, ;  Commanding  new  resources  of  experiment, 
first  by  estimating — which  can  be  done  ex- 1  and  possessed  of  the  true  laws  of  chemical 
actly — the  total  weight  of  the  atmosphere ,  combination,  he  pursues  the  various  forms 
round  the  globe  ;  next,  by  taking  the  frac-  of  matter,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
tional  proportion  which  carbonic  acid  forms,  throughout  all  their  relations  and  affinities ; 


of  this  amount ;  and,  finally^  by  deducting 
the  further  proportion  of  27  per  cent., 
which  oxygen  bears  in  the  composition  of 


obtaining  in  his  progress,  and  as  a  resalt  of 
these  affinities,  numerous  substances,  wholly 
unknown  before,  yet  possessing  qualities  as 


carbonic  acid,  leaving,  as  a  gross  result, ;'  singular  and  strongly  marked  as  thoso  which 
3,085  billions  of  pounds  of  the  clement  of  nature  herself  proffers  to  our  inquiry, 
carbon   existing   under   this   condition — a       Examples  of  these  remarkable  products 
quantity  which  Liebig  states,  but  on  less ;  of  synthetical  chemistry  might  be  endlessly 


assured  grounds,  to  exceed  the  weight  of 
all  the  plants  and  strata  of  coal  existing  on 
the  earth.  The  same  method  has  been 
largely  and  curiously  applied  to  the  ingre- 
dients of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and 
to  the  parts  of  inorganic  nature  on  which 
they  respectively  depend  ;  and  the  results 


multiplied.  In  mentioning  iodine  and  bro- 
mine we  noticed  the  numerous  and  complex 
combinations  they  have  been  made  to  as- 
sume ; — all  of  great  interest  from  the  rela- 
tion of  these  two  bodies  to  other  undecom- 
posed  elements  around  us.  When  speaking 
of  Organic  Chemistry  we  shall  have  to  no- 


have  proved  singularly  interesting  in  the  tice  the  production  artificially  of  certain 


natural  relations  thus  disclosed,  and  of 
great  practical  utility  in  agriculture  and 
other  arts  of  life. 

A  further  circumstance  characteristic  of 
modem  Chemistry,  is  the  great  extension  of 
what  may  fitly  be  called  the  creative  part 
of  the  science,  forming  one  of  the  most 
eminent  attainments  of  physical  inquiry 
The  refinements  of  analvsis,  already  no- 
ticed, are  even  less  remarcable  as  proofs  of 


organic  compounds,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  their  prototypes  in  nature,  and  form- 
ing in  this  respect  a  discovery  which  may 
well  rank  among  the  most  eminent  in  physi- 
oal  science.  Of  other  instances  we  shall 
take  only  a  few,  for  mere  illustration.  E7- 
ery  new  metal  discovered — and  the  activity 
of  modem  research  has  more  than  trebled 
the  number  known  to  antiquity — has  been 
fQllowed  through  a  long  series  of  combiiia- 
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lions  with  other  chemical  olemonts,  all 
determined  by  the  law  of  definite  propor- 
tions, yet,  while  obedient  to  this  great 
common  law,  yielding  numerous  products 
altogether  new  to  us  and  to  the  natural 
world.  Some  of  these  are  of  eminent  util- 
ity to  man ;  others  possess  properties  of 
strange  and  fearful  kind — such  as  thosn 
explosive  metallio  and  gaseous  compounds, 
of  which  the  parts  seem  to  be  compelled 
into  an  unstable  union,  prone  at  any  instant 
to  sudden  and  viulent  dissolution.  Gun- 
powder— that  extraordinary  substitute  of 
chemical  force  for  manual  or  mechanical 
means  of  destruction — cannot  historically 
be  called  an  invention  of  Chemistry,  though 
expressing  curious  and  complex  chemical 
actions.  But  the  explosive  cotton,  recently 
discovered,  is  peculiarly  the  product  of 
chemical  research  ;  depending  on  very  sin- 
gular affinities,  which  have  been  sedulously 
examined  by  the  able  t  experimentalists, 
and  are  likely  to  yield  other  remarkable 
results. 

Another  striking  example  of  this  chemi- 
cal creation  is  the  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen — 
called  from  its  effects  the  inioxicating  gas 
— a  simple  combination,  in  slightly  altered 
proportions,  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
composing  the  air  we  breathe  ;  but  no- 
where existing  in  naturo  under  the  form  in 
which  science  presents  it  to  us.  The  ad- 
mission, now  generally  made,  that  atmo- 
spheric air  is  a  simple  intermixture  of 
gases,  and  not  a  chemical  compound, 
scarcely  abates  the  wonder  that  so  small  a 
change  in  the  proportions  which  minister 
to  common  life,  should  become  the  cause  of 
those  sudden  and  singular  affections  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  which  alter  for 
a  timo  the  whole  condition  of  the  being. 
Chemistry,  however,  and  especially  organic 
chemistry,  accustom  us  to  these  wonders. 
More  strange  and  striking  still,  in  their 
properties  recently  discovered,  are  the  two 
creations  of  tha  laboratory,  Sulphuric  Ether 
and  Chloroform.  By  working  with  and 
among  the  relative  affinities  of  certain  ele- 
ments, man  has  obtained  these  compounds 
— and  there  may  be  others  of  kindred  qua- 
lity— the  simple  inhalation  of  which  pro- 
duces a  state  of  insensibility  to  pain,  even 
under  operations  the  most  severe  which  sur- 
gery can  inflict.  We  have  spoken  much  of 
chemical  analysis.  This  is  in  «ffi;ct  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  compound  nature  of  man ;  the 
separation  and  removal  for  a  time  of  a  part 
of  our  sensitive  existence — having  close 
analogy  indeed  to  certain  of  the  conditions  | 


of  sleep  (itself  the  great  miracle  and  mys- 
tery of  life),  but  even  more  striking  in 
some  of  the  inferences  it  conveys ;  and 
— unless  it  be  that  bodily  suffisring  is  al- 
lotted to  us  for  moral  uses — a  discovery 
profuse  of  future  benefit  to  the  human  race. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  ex- 
amples of  the  generation  of  new  compounds, 
remarkable  in  physical  properties,  or  in 
their  physiological  effijcts.  We  will  give 
but  one  instance  more,  and  this  rather  from 
its  whimsical  nature,  than  from  any  con- 
nexion the  substance  in  question  is  likely 
to  have  with  the  uses  or  ornaments  of  life. 
Discovered  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  definite 
compound  of  arsenic,  carbon,  and  hydro- 
gen, it  has  been  called  Kakodyle  from  its 
peculiar  smell, — an  odor  so  intolerable, 
that  even  the  chemist,  inured  as  he  is  to 
vile  and  obnoxious  exhalations,  seems  to 
have  shrunk  back  for  a  time  from  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  The  Skunk  itself  (Me- 
philis  Afnericana)y  an  animal  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  fetid  odor  it  exhales, 
might  well  envy  this  artificial  product  of 
the  laboratory,  which  is  described  in  terms 
transgressing  the  wonted  sobriety  of  sci- 
ence. Yet  such  is  the  interest  attached  to 
this  substance,  as  a  compound  organic  radi- 
cal, fulfilling  in  composition  the  part  of  an 
elementary  bod^',  that  despite  the  quulity 
just  named,  and  the  virulently  poisonous 
and  inflammatory  nature  of  its  compounds, 
it  has  been  followed  through  all  its  combi- 
nations with  consummate  care  and  minute- 
ness ;  and  no  disgust  or  danger  has  checked 
a  single  experiment  which  could  illustrate 
the  singular  and  complex  chemical  affinities 
of  which  it  forms  a  remarkable  example. 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  the 
general  principles  of  chemical  inquiry,  and 
of  those  new  and  improved  methods  which 
have  so  largely  extended  its  dominions  over 
the  material  world.  In  doing  this,  w«  have 
naturally  sought  illustration  from  somo  of 
the  many  discoveries  crowding  the  later 
periods  of  the  science ;  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  we  may  now  more  ex- 
plicitly allude,  in  completion  of  the  view 
of  the  actual  state  of  Chemistry  which  we 
are  seeking  to  convey. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  remarkable 
series  of  discoveries  illustrating  the  latter 
half  of  the  ISth  century — the  separation 
and  definition  of  the  gaseous  bodies — the 
decomposition  of  water  and  atmospheric  air 
— the  doctrines  of  latent  and  specific  beat 
— the  determination  of  the  true  naturo  of 
oxides — the  principle   of  elective  affinity, 
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&c.  To  these  points,  now  so  familiar,  we 
shall  not  further  advert,  than  by  repeating 
that  they  gave  foundation  to  Chemistry  as 
a  science,  and  furnished  instruments  and 
guidance  for  the  vast  and  rapid  progress  it 
has  fiince  made.  The  first  ten  years  of  the 
present  century  were  marked  by  several 
great  discoveries,  and  by  one  signally  pre- 
eminent above  the  rest,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  but  which  requires  especial 
notice,  as  the  basis  of  all  the  highest  at- 
tainments of  Chemistry,  and  the  centre 
towards  which  all  its  laws  and  phenomena 
continually  converge.  We  allude  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Atomic  theory,  but 
which  may  better  bo  denominated  the  doc- 
trine of  definite  and  equivalent  proportions 
in  chemical  combination.  Some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  principle  may  be 
gained  from  this  mere  enunciation  ;  but  its 
real  extent  and  value,  and  the  place  it  holds 
among  the  great  laws  governing  the  mate- 
rial world,  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
well  instructed  in  physical  knowledge.  On 
this  subject  we  must  speak  in  some  detail ; 
not  solely  for  the  reason  just  given,  but 
also  from  its  inevitable  complexity  ;  and  as 
being  indispensably  connected  with  all  we 
have  to  say  of  the  other  changes  and  disco- 
veries of  this  period. 

Chemistry  wo  have  before  defined  as  the 
science  which  regards  the  attractions  or  af- 
finities of  the  elementary  molecules  of  mat- 
ter— those  upon  which  all  its  laws  and  phe- 
nomena depend,  including  the  great  law 
now  under  consideration.  This  term  of 
attraction  may  seem  on  first  view  to  de- 
scribe a  simple  and  common  principle  of 
action,  readily  applied  in  explanation  of 
its  effects.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  ease.  Chemical  affinity  acting  on 
elementary  particles,  and  at  distances  of 
which  we  have  as  little  sensible  cogpizanoe 
as  of  these  atoms  themselves,  is  not  equal 
and  alike  for  all  kinds  of  matter  ;  but  varies 
for  each  particular  body,  whether  simple  or 
compound — and  varies  for  each  in  relation 
to  every  other  body ;  so  as  to  produce  by 
these  differences  in  the  energy  of  attrac- 
tion, the  innumerable  combinations  and 
decompositions,  and  the  changes  of  physi- 
cal properties  thence  arising,  which  are  the 
subjects  of  observation  in  nature,  or  of  ex- 
periment in  the  laboratory.  Further,  it  is 
modified  and  controlled  in  such  a  way  by 
heat,  light,  electricity,  gravitation,  cohe- 
sion, and  other  properties  of  matter ;  and 
related  so  closely  to  these  great  elementary 
powers,  that  its  true  and  complete  theory 


is  of  very  difficult  attainment, — ^presenting 
questions  which  even  yet  perplex  the  ablest 
philosophers  of  the  age.  Accordingly,  we 
find  one  of  the  most  curious  pages  in  che- 
mical history  to  be  that  of  the  theory  of  af- 
finities ;  and  the  successive  opinions  on  this 
subject,  from  the  time  of  Bergmann  down- 
wards, furnish  a  striking  series  of  indactiTo 
inquiries,  conceived  and  pursued  in  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy. 

The  doctrine  of  elective  affinity  held  by 
Bergmann,  Geoffrey,  and  other  chemists  of 
that  day,  and  the  tables  founded  upon  it- 
indicating  the  relative  affinities  of  differept 
bodies,  and  the  order  of  the  decompositions 
produced  by  their  mutual  actions — was  the 
earli.st  attempt  at  a  systematic  view  of 
chemical  combinations,  based  on  the  simple 
principle  that  one  body  displaces  another 
from  combination,  and  unites  with  it,  by  an 
attractive  force  superior  to  that  of  the  body 
with  which  it  was  before  combined.  This 
view,  just  up  to  a  certain  point,  fell  into 
error  from  neglecting  the  other  forces  which 
change  or  control  chemical  actions;  and 
the  tables  founded  upon  it  became  practi- 
cally faulty  and  deficient,  in  effect  of  the 
omission.  Berthollet  was  the  first  to  see 
and  correct  this  source  of  fallacy.  He 
showed  that  simple  elective  affinity  did  not 
always,  or  solely,determine  the  results  of  che- 
mical action.  But  while  seeking  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  the  other  physical  con- 
ditions in  which  matter  is  placed,  ho  and  his 
followers  carried  their  views  to  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  attributed  so  much  to  these  col- 
lateral causes — and  especially  to  the  infln- 
encc  of  quantity  and  cohesion — that  the  main 
fact,  of  a  definite  attraction  between  the  par- 
ticles of  different  kinds  of  matter,  was  in  dan- 
ger of  boing  discarded  altogether  from  view. 

The  minds  of  chemists  were  still  divided 
upon  this  subject,  and  certain  questions 
arising  out  of  it,  when  a  new  light  was 
effused  upon  the  science  by  the  discovery 
of  certain  great  laws  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, which  not  merely  solved  these  doubts, 
but  gave  a  mathematical  precision  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  affinities.  The  fixed  and 
invariable  composition  of  bodies — the  de- 
terminate proportions  of  weight  or  volume 
in  which  their  parts  combine  or  displace 
each  other — the  faculty  of  expressing  by 
proportionate  numbers  these  relative  quan- 
tities— and  the  arrangement  of  such  ratios 
in  certain  simple  series  of  multiples,  so  as 
to  obtain  numerical  formulas  in  place  of 
vague  tables  of  names — these  are  the  out- 
lines of  the  coarse  of  discovery  which  ef- 
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fected  as  great  a  revolution  in  Chemistry, 
as  did  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  in 
Astronomy,  or  the  principle  of  induction, 
discovered  by  Oersted,  in  the  theory  and 
progress  of  Electrical  science.  We  might 
expatiate  further  on  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  this  change,  and  the  wonderful  re- 
sults derived  from  it ;  but  we  shall  do  bet- 
ter in  passing  on  to  some  of  these  results, 
which  may  more  happily  illustrate  the  fact 
than  any  general  phrases  we  could  employ. 

A  few  words  first,  however,  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  discovery — a  subject  of  inte* 
rest,  as  one  of  the  pages  in  the  records  of 
the  human  mind.  In  parity  with  other 
physical  discoveries,  for  we  can  scarcely 
name  half  a  dozen  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
close  approximations  were  made  to  it  at  an 
earlier  time.  Even  in  1777,  Wenzel,  a 
Saxon  chemist,  from  experiments  upon  the 
reciprocal  decomposition  of  neutral  salts, 
deduced  a  principle  forming  part  of  the 
great  law  of  chemical  equivalents  ;  and  his 
observations  were  confirmed  and  extended 
by  the  succeeding  researches  of  his  country- 
man Kichter.  In  1789,  Mr.  Higgins,  of 
Dubliu,  in  a  work  on  the  Phlogistic  and 
the  Antiphlogistic  theories,  approached  the 
very  margin  of  the  Atomic  system,  as  ap- 
plied to  chemical  affinity  ;  and  might  even 
nave  been  deemed  its  discoverer,  had  not 
Dalton — fourteen  years  later,  but  inde- 
pendently and  without  knowledge  of  these 
prior  views — so  completely  defined  this  the- 
ory, and  applied  it  so  largely  and  success- 
fully to  the  whole  doctrine  of  chemical 
combinations,  that  his  name  will  remain 
associated  with  it  in  all  future  time — and 
worthily  so  associated.  Not  only  from  this 
one  great  achievement,  but  from  other  im- 
portant additions  to  physical  knowledge, 
the  memory  of  Dalton  will  ever  be  recorded 
and  honoured  in  the  annals  of  science. 

We  ourselves  are  old  enough  to  remember 
this  remarkable  man — uncouth  in  his  gait, 
habits,  and  fashion  of  speech,  but  noble  in 
his  intellectual  expression — lecturing  with 
a  sort  of  apostolic  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness on  this  very  subject  of  his  Atomic 
theory,  shortly  after  its  first  announcement 
— to  an  auditory  far  from  numerous,  and 
only  slightly  awake  to  the  vast  influence 
the  doctrine  was  destined  to  have  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  material  world.  At  later 
periods  in  his  life,  we  have  visited  him  in 
his  laboratory,  and  seen  the  venerable  old 
man  working  amidst  his  broken  glasses  and 
rude  self-contrived  apparatus  —  materials 
with  which,  by  the  higher  aids  of  seal,  per- 


severance, and  an  ardent  love  of  scientific 
truth,  he  accomplished  more  than  many 
whose  appliances  and  means  of  research 
have  been  ten  times  as  great.  The  warm 
and  generous  tribute  of  respect  which  ho 
received,  shortly  before  his  death,  was 
equally  honorable  to  himself,  and  to  his 
fellow-laborers  in  the  fiald  of  science. 

By  giving  the  Atomic  form  to  his  views 
of  the  definite  proportions  of  chemical  union 
— assigning  a  spherical  form  and  relative 
weights  to  his  atoms — and  even  depicturing 
by  figures  certain  of  their  combinations, 
Dalton  alarmed  some  timid  persons  with  the 
notion  that  the  old  theories  of  Anaxagoras, 
Democritus,  and  Epicurus  were  to  be  re- 
vived in  his  system.  A  deeper  and  sDunder 
philosophy  happily  pervaded  it.  Chemists 
soon  saw  that  the  term  Atom,  in  denoting 
the  simplest  and  smallest  combining  proportion 
of  any  body^  became,  though  not  a  necessary, 
yet  a  very  justifiable  exponent  of  the  great 
physical  principle  thus  developed ;  and  one 
m  truth  which  almost  ceased  to  be  hypo- 
thetical under  the  facts  and  proofs  result- 
ing from  the  discovery.  However  this 
might  be,  the  views  of  Dalton  speedily  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  greatest  chem- 
ists of  the  day.  Berzelius  and  Wollaston, 
in  particular,  adopting  them  as  a  basis  of 
their  exact  and  beautiful  researches,  brought 
from  every  side  fresh  and  accumulated  evi- 
dence of  truth  ;  each  successive  refinement 
of  analysis  placing  the  facts  in  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  general  law,  and  removing 
anomalies  which  perplexed  the  earlier  steps 
of  the  inquiry.  In  France,  Gay-Lussac, 
with  equal  felicity  of  experiment,  brought 
a  now  and  striking  attestation,  by  proving 
that  the  volumes  also  in  which  gases  com- 
bine, have  a  definite  ratio,  single  or  multi- 
ple, to  each  other — thus  showing  how 
deeply  this  great  law  of  fixed  combining 
proportions,  expressed  by  numerical  series, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  material  phe- 
nomena— determining  the  relations  of  the 
invisible  atoms  of  different  kinds  of  matter, 
by  conditions  as  invariable  as  those  which 
govern  the  movements  of  suns  and  planets 
in  the  universe  of  space. 

Though  somewhat  beyond  our  design,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  one  or  two  examples, 
illustrating  these  curious  relations  of  atomic 
weight,  upon  which  all  chemical  combina- 
tions depend,  and  the  method  of  their 
(iiscovery.  The  first  steps  here  indeed 
designate  the  whole  progress.  If  we  can 
exactly  fix  the  relative  weights  of  a  few  of 
the  great  elementary  bodies,  oxygon,  hy- 
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drogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  &o.,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  process  we  solve  the 
question  for  all  other  simple  bodies,  and 


law,  and  thus  the  circle  of  demonsiratioa 
has  been  continually  enlarged;  the  evi- 
dcnoe  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with 


for  the  most  complex  compounds  into  which  the  namber  of  objects  brought  within  the 
they  enter.  And  this  proccsH  is  one  of  pnrc ;  scope  of  inquiry  The  conclusion  is  ma 
induction,  with  a  sini^le  postulate  in  the  |  certain  and  complete  as  anyone  of  pure  ma- 
outset,  wholly  justified  by  the  result.  |  thematics ;  or,  if  there  be  deficiency,  it  is 
Water,  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  i  only  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  imperfect 
is  found  to  contain  these  inorrcdients  in  the '  analysis,  or  other  causes  not  infrin<^ing  on 
proportion  of  8  to  1  by  weight.  Assuming,  j  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle. 
which  many  reasons  make  probable,  that  it  j  If  we  have  made  clear  the  outline  of  this 
is  their  simplest  form  of  union,  viz.,  of  atom  I  great  law,  its  subordinate  parts  and  condi- 
to  atom,  we  obtain  at  once  the  relative ;  tions  will  be  easily  comprehended.  The 
atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  I  most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
8  and  1  respeetively.  Again,  we  have  a  I  compound  bodies,  as  well  as  simple,  have 
series  of  five  chemical  compounds  of  oxy-  i  their  fixed  combining  proportions — tbe  law 
gen  and  nitrogen,  in  which  the  proportion  I  here  being,  that  the  combining  number  of 
of  oxygen  increases  uniformly  in  the  ratio '  a  compound  is  exactly  the  sum  of  the  com- 
of  the  simple  numbers,  so  that  nitric  acid,  j  biniug  numbers,  or  atomic  weights,  of  its 
the  5th  in  order  of  these  compounds,  con-  constituent  parts.  Thus  potash,  composed 
tains  exactly  5  times  the  weight  of  that  of  an  atom  of  potassium  39,  and  one  of 
which  exists  in  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  oxygen  8,  has  47  as  its  combining  propor- 
the  first  of  the  series.  Concluding  that '  tion  or  weight.  Sulphuric  acid  is  composed 
the  latter  is  the  simplest  form,  and  consists! of  sulphur  16  and  three  proportions  of  ox- 
of  a  single  atom  or  combining  proportion  j  ygen  24*,  giving  a  combiniug  proportion  of 
of  each   of  its   elements,   we   obtain,    by  40  ;  while  the  sulphate  of  potash,  the  pro- 


analysis  of  this  gas,  the  relative  weights  of 
8  and  14  for  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  ni- 


duct  of  the  union  of  these  two  substances, 
is  exactly  represented  in  all  its  chetTiioal 


trogen  composing  it.  Here  then  we  have ;  relations  by  87,  the  sum  of  its  component 
already  a  short  scale  of  proportion  fixed  ;  I  parts. 

in  which  hydrogen  is  the  unit,  oxygen  8, 1  It  is  almost  a  natural  corollary  of  the 
and  nitrogen  14.  The  next  step,  in  com- j  same  general  law,  that  compound  bodies 
pleting  the  circle  of  combination,  furnishes  ■  unite  together  in  multiples  of  their  com- 
a  test  of  the  truth  of  these  results.  Am- '  Lining  proportions,  as  well  as  in  single 
monia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  ni- 1  equivalents.  And  a  further  circumstance, 
trogen  ;  and  its  analysis,  exactly  made, '  of  yet  higher  import  to  chemical  thi'ory,  is 
gives  proportions  of  the  two  which  involve  |  the  fact  that  bodies  replace  each  other  in 
the  same  numbers  as  were  obtained  by  the  i  combination  in  fixed  equivalent  quantities  ; 
preceding  methods.  |  so  that  in  the  mixture  of  certain  neutral 

This  test  obviously  becomes  more  strin-  salts,  if  equivalents  of  each  be  brought  to- 


gent  and  complete  as  we  extend  the  number 
of  bodies  brought  into  conjunction,  and 
find  the  relative  weight,  so  determined  for 
each,  strictly  maintained  in  all  their  forms 
of  combination.  The  atomic  weight  of  sul- 
phur, for  instance,  is  found,  by  analysis  of 


gether,  the  two  bases  exchange  acids  by  an 
exact  compensation  ;  the  original  com- 
pounds are  altogether  lost,  and  two  new 
salts  evolved,  without  either  loss  or  addi- 
tion of  any  kind  in  the  process.  So  nume- 
rous, however,  arc  the  facts  and  tables  illus- 


its  compounds  with  oxygen,  to  be  16.  Itrating  this  doctrine  of  chemical  cquiva- 
Examining  its  simplest  form  of  union  with  I  lents,  and  so  various  the  forms  under  which 
hydrogen,   in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,   the  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  that  we   must 


proportion  is  found  to  be  exactly  16  to  1, 
or  one  atom  of  each,  thus  verifying  the  re- 
spective numbers  before  obtained, — while 
the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  equally 
attest  the  fixity  of  the  proportions  in  which 
oxygen  combines  with  tbe  sulphur.  Carbon 
and  its  compounds  furnish  proofs  precisely 
similar  in  kind.  The  metals,  and  their 
numerous  oxides  and  salts,  have  all  been 
submitted  by  exact  experiment  to  the  same 


rest  on  tliis  exposition  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple, and  proceed  to  other  results  from  the 
great  law  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole. 

In  the  tables  of  anatomic  weights,  to 
which  Berzclius  contributed  more  than  any 
other  chemist,  we  have  seen  that  hydrogen 
is  taken  as  the  unit  in  the  series.  Without 
going  into  details,  we  would  mention  as  one 
instance  of  the  refinements  of  this  inquiry, 
the  question  started  by  Prout,  and  ably  pur- 
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saed  by  Dr.  Turner,  whether  the  atomic 
weights  or  equivalents  of  all  the  elementary 
bodies  are  not  exact  multiples  of  that  of 
hydrogen ;  so  as  to  give  a  series  of  whole 
numbers  in  relation  to  this  unit  of  the  scale  ? 
Experiments  strictly  made,  have  proved 
various  exceptions  to  such  law ;  bnt  in  so 
doing  have  furnic^hcd  curious  evidence  of 


its  infancy,  and  perplexed  by  several  ambi- 
guities, is  of  singular  importance  as  ap- 
plied to  the  theory  of  compound  bodies  and 
to  every  part  of  organic  chemistry ;  and 
promises  moreover  closer  insight  into  those 
primary  laws  and  conditions  of  matter  in 
its  atomical  forms,  which  have  hitherto  been 
approached  only  by  the  rash  speculator  or 


its  truth,  if  half  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  j  imaginative  poet, 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  scale.  The  am-i  The  same  may  be  said  of  another  great 
biguity  thus  thrown  on  the  unit  and  series  [discovery,  analogous  in  nature,  made  by 
of  ascending  numbers,  has  been  met  by  the i  Mitscherlich  of  Berlin;  and  to  which  the 


speculation  of  Dumas,  representing  what 
may  be  termed  chemical  atoms,  as  them- 
selves made  up  of  groups  of  molecules.,  and 
divisible  into  sub- multiple  parts.  What- 
ever bo  thought  of  this  hypothesis,  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry,  and  its  abundant 
promise  of  future  and  more  perfect  results, 
will  be  readily  understood. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  more  than  a 
short  allusion  to  other  points  connected  with 
this  great  discovery — such  as  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  of  combining  volumes  or 
measures  of  gases  to  their  atomic  weights — 
and  the  curious  inquiry  first  prosecuted  by 
Didobg  and  Petit,  which  led  these  chemists 


name  of  Isomorphism  was  applied,  to  ex- 
press the  fact  involved  in  it,  that  the  chemi- 
cal elements  of  certain  bodies  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  so  related  together,  that, 
when  similar  combinations  are  formed  from 
elements  belonging  to  two,  three,  or  more 
of  them,  such  combinations  will  crystallise 
in  the  same  geometric  forms.  Tables  of 
these  groups  Ixave  been  formed,  and  many 
of  the  results  are  exceedingly  curious;  es- 
pecially those  which  indicate  this  peculiar 
isomorphic  relation  between  various  chemi- 
cal substances,  having  in  themselves  other' 
singular  resemblances  —  thus  asspciating 
physical  properties  by  new  points  of  con- 


to  the  conclusion  that  all  simple  atoms,  ofjnexion,  and  suggesting  means  by  which  we 
whatever  substance,  have  the  same  capacity  may  heroafter  dixjcover  the  common  radical 


for  heat.     Though   by   no   means   verified 
throughout,  yet  the  investigation,  as  ex- 


of  substances  now  appearing  as  distinct  ele- 
ments; an  object  ever  before  the  mind  of 


tended  by  Ncuman  and  Regnault,  shows itho  philosophical  chemist.  Sulphur  and 
some  remarkable  relation  betwpen  the  spo- 1  selenium — arsenic  and  phosphorus  —  lime 
oific  heat  of  bodies  and  their  atomic  weight,  |  and  magnesia — chlorine,  iodine,  and  bro- 
which  will  doubtless  become  the  subject  of'mine — are  instances  in  their  various  forms 
more  exact  knowledge  hereafter.  ,  of  this  curious  connexion  of  Isomorphism 

Another  still  more  curious  result  has  been  with  other  physical  resemblances.    I'he  vast 


derived  from   the   researches  of  Berzelius 


scope  of  the   inquiry  has  led  to   various 


among  the  chemical  relations  of  the  mole-  modes  of  arranging  and  viewing  the  results 
cules  of  matter.     This  has  received  the  — of  which  the  ^  law  of  suhstUntion^^  by 


name  of  Isomerism^  as  expressing  the  fact 
that,  in  certain  cases,  the  same  elements 
may  be  combined  in  exactly  the  Same  pro 


Dumas,  may  be  considered  one  form — but 
these  modifications  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  survey ;  and  we  must  hasten  to  notice 


portions,  yet  produce  compounds  having  another  topic  in  connexion  with  the  great 
very  different  chemical   properties.     Two  law  still  before  us. 

conditions  of  Isomerism  may  be  noted ;  one  This  topic,  however — the  theory  of  that 
in  which  the  absolute  number  of  atoms  and ;  vast  class  of  chemical  compounds  to  which 
consequently  the  atomic  weight  of  the  com- :  wo  give  the  name  of  salts — must  of  neces- 
pound  is  the  same  —  the  other,  where,  \  sity  be  passed  over  hastily,  and  with  very 
though  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ole-  imperfect  illustration  of  its  importance, 
ments  are  the  same,  the  absolute  number  j  The  great  complexity  of  the  subject — en- 
of  atoms  of  each  is  different.     But  taking  hanced  by  successive  changes  of  doctrine. 


the  simple  and  general  expression  of  the 
phenomenon,  it  necessarily  implies  a  dif- 
ference, in  certain  cases,  in  the  grouping  to- 
gether of  atoms,  absolutely  alike  in  nature, 
number,  and  relative  proportion — a  circum- 
stance conceivable  indeed,  but  never  before 
proved.    The  wholo  investigation,  still  in 


and  by  the  need  of  employing  modern  no- 
menclature to  give  any  conception  of  these 
changes — limits  us  to  such  mere  outline  as 
may  suffice  to  show  its  nature  and  bearing 
upon  other  parts  of  chemical  knowledge. 

There  was  a  simplicity  and  seeming  com- 
pleteness in  the  ola  notion  of  oxygen  as  the 
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acidifying  principle — of  tbc  alkalies,  eartbs, 
and  metals  as  elementary  bases — and  of 
nentral  bodies  or  salts  as  produced  by  tbeir 
union,  which  made  it  difficult  for  chemists 
to  acquiesce  in  any  change  of  these  views. 
Bat  such  acquiescence  became  needful, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  most  essential 
chemical  characters  of  an  acid  might  exist 
without  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  that 
the  alkalies  and  earths,  with  one  exception, 
are  compounds  of  this  very  element  with 
metallic  bases  ;  and  when  the  introduction 
of  the  new  elements  of  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  fluorine,  multiplied  the  classes 
and  distinctions  of  salts;  involring  the 
whole  theory  in  a  network  of  new  names 
and  arrangements,  which  it  required  con- 
summate chemical  skill  to  unravel.  With- 
out speaking  of  the  oxygen,  hydracid,  sul- 
phur, haloid,  and  poly  basic  salts  (names 
which,  as  well  as  the  word  salts  itself,  may 
be  viewed  as  the  provisional  phrases  of  im- 
perfect knowledge),  wo  may  simply  record 
Qur  belief  that  chemistry  is  here  still  far 
short  of  the  point  it  is  destined  to  reach. 
The  true  road,  however — first  indicated  by 
Davy  in  his  admirable  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  chlorine — seems  fairly  laid  open  by 
the  researches  of  Graham,  Liebig,  Dumas, 
and  other  eminent  chemists  of  our  own  day. 
Water,  in  itself,  and  in  the  two  elements 
composing  it,  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
new  doctrine.  It  was  already  known.'  that 
its  presence  is  essential  to  the  crystallization 
of  many  bodies,  and  to  the  development  of 
certain  acids ;  and  further  known  that  wa- 
ter was  always  separated  in  certain  quan- 
tity, when  an  acid  was  combined  with  alka- 
lies or  other  bases,  to  form  a  salt.  But 
these  observations  long  remained  barren  of 
all  result.  It  is  only  of  late  that  chemistry, 
in  recognizing  hydrogen  as  essential  t )  the 
constitution  of  a  free  acid,  has  shown  why 
water  is  necessary  as  furnishing  this  element 
— and  in  proving  that  in  the  combination 
of  acids  with  alkalies  or  metallic  oxides,  the 
hydrogen  is  displaced  by  an  equivalent  of 
the  metallic  base,  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen set  free  from  the  latter — has  shown  the 
origin  of  the  water  separated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  neutral  salts. 

What  we  thus  briefly  state,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  acids  and  salts — a  doctrine,  as  we 
'  have  said,  still  imperfect  and  faulty  in 
parts,  yet  verified  by  so  many  tests,  and 
simplifying  so  much  the  relations  of  these 
very  numerous  and  complex  bodies,  that  wc 
cannot  but  admit  a  strong  presumption  in 


its  favor,  when  compared  with  all  prior 
views  on  the  subject.  If  the  theory  be  not 
what  is  true,  it  seems  at  least  in  close  kin- 
dred and  approach  to  it.  None,  however, 
but  a  chemist  can  understand  the  diffiealtj 
and  ambiguity  of  these  questions — the 
doiiblcsidedness  of  all  the  objects  and  rela- 
tions involved  in  them.  The  history  of 
Chemistry  speaks  so  largely  of  rcvolntions 
of  doctrine,  even  in  the  vital  parts  of  the 
science,  that  it  would  be  hardihood  to  ac* 
cept  any  one  as  final  and  complete. 

All  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
question  regarding  the  nature  of  Chlorine, 
to  which  wc  have  just  alluded.  Discovered 
by  Scheele  in  1774,  this  element  received 
successively  the  stamp  of  the  phlogistic  and 
antiphlogistic  theories,  as  they  respectirely 
governed  the  chemical  world.  By  neither 
of  these  was  its  real  character  determined. 
It  came  into  th?  hands  of  Davy,  a  supposed 
compound  of  oxygen  and  muriatic  acid — it 
was  raised  by  his  sagacity  to  the  rank  of  an 
elementary  body,  of  the  same  class  as  oxy- 
gen ;  combining  with  an  equal  volume  of 
hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  acid  ;  largely 
difl'used  through  the  ocean  as  one  of  the 
constituents  of  sea-salt ;  and  -  exeroising 
powerful  affinities  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  chemical  elements.  This  result, 
however,  was  not  attained  without  a  long 
and  ardent  controversv,  which  evoked  in  its 
progress  the  highest  powers  of  reason  and 
experiment ;  and  well  deserves  study,  both 
as  an  illustration  of  the  singular  difficulties 
of  the  inquiry,  and  as  conducing  in  its  con- 
clusion to  those  new  and  larger  views  of 
chemical  combinations  wc  have  been  seek- 
ing to  explain. 

Closely  connected  with,  and  dependent 
upon,  this  great  law  of  definite  proportions, 
comes  the  subject  of  Organic  Chemistry; 
presenting  in  its  present  progress  and  at- 
tainments one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs 
of  physical  science,  and  promising  fntnrc 
results  which  in  a  thousand  ways  may  aflPect 
the  condition  and  welfare  of  mankind.  No 
part  of  Chemistry  so  wonderfully  expounds 
the  power  which  has  been  gained  over  the 
elements  of  matter,  by  the  methods  of  ana- 
lysis and  synthesis,  submitted  to  strict  nu- 
merical relations,  even  in  the  most  complex 
combinations  which  nature  or  art  place  be- 
fore us.  A  still  higher  interest  belongs  to 
the  subject  as  the  Chemistry  of  life  and  of 
vital  products — of  matter,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable  in  kind,  organized  under  that 
mysterious  power,  which  we  term  the  vitai 
principley  in  default  of  more  exact  under- 
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standiDg  of  this  wonderful  operation  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  world.  And  yet  further  is 
it  interesting,  as  extending  research  to  the 
numerous  artificial  compounds  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  these  substances  ; 
a  field  of  inquiry  ample,  and  prolific  of  curi- 
ous and  profitable  results. 

Of  the  fifty-nine  nndccoraposed  elements 
now  known  and  which  enter  into  the  com- 
binations of  inorganic  nature,  sixteen  may 
be  numbered  as  more  or  less  essential  to 
the  products  of  organic  chemistry.  Among 
these,  however,  the  four  elements  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  so 
largely  predominant  in  quantity,  if  not 
more  essential  in  their  presence,  that  to 
them  the  name  of  Organic  Fitments  may 
especially  be  applied.  Every  organic  com- 
pound contains  three — a  large  proportion, 
especially  among  animal  substances,  all 
four  of  these  elements.  The  remainder — 
including  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
iodine,  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and 
earths,  iron,  &c.,  though  comparatively  of 
small  amount,  yet  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  the  organized  bodies  in  which  they  aro 
severally  found.  Out  of  these  materials, 
but  mainly  from  the  four  first  mentioned, 
are  formed  the  countless  combinations, 
which  the  chemist  has  subjecftd  to  his  sci- 
ence— analyzing  those  which  nature  has  so 
profusely  presented  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table world-^ — forming  new  compounds  by 
intermixture  and  varied  proportions  of 
these  great  elements — and  in  some  casesr, 
by  a  still  higher  art,  even  producing  cer- 
tain of  those  organic  compounds,  which 
were  known  before  only  through  the  occult 
chemistry  of  living  beings.  We  should  de- 
spair of  giving  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
new  to  the  subject,  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  vast  labors,  and  not  less  vast  results, 
which  illustrate  this  department  of  the 
science.  Scarcely  is  there  a  principle  or 
product  of  organized  existence  which  has 
not  been  submitted  to  rigid  examination, 
and  tried  in  all  its  relations  of  affinity  with 
oth?r  bodies ;  and  nomenclature  has  been 
taxed  to  its  utmost  power,  to  record  and 
classify  the  results  derived  from  this  great 
scheme  of  Fystematio  inquiry. 

We  are  again  compelled  by  want  of  space 
to  limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  outline  of  thess 
methods  and  results  ;  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, of  less  moment,  as  we  have  in  former 
articles  noted  the  remarkable  dbcoveries  of 
Liebig  in  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry ; 
and  the  practical  application  he  has  given 
them  to  physiology,  medioine^  agriculture, 


and  other  arts  of  life.  These  applications 
— in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  labours  that 
led  to  them,  the  names  of  Dumas  and  Prout 
are  largely  associated — give  to  the  subject 
of  organic  chemistry  its  peculiar  colouring 
and  character.  It  is  a  science  eminently 
practical  in  relation  to  the  most  important 
physical  interests  and  necessities  of  men. 
In  analyzing  and  otherwise  examining  the 
various  solids  and  fluids  which  enter  into 
the  fabric  of  animal  life — and  in  sfibmitting 
to  similar  experiment  the  ingesta  of  aliment 
and  air  which  minister  to  its  growth  and 
preservation,  and  the  egesta  which  provide 
for  the  perpetual  and  necessary  change  of 
parts — this  branch  of  Chemistry  becomes  a 
main  pillar  of  physiology,  and  offers  the 
fairest  hope  we  can  entertain  of  raising 
medicine  to  the  rank  of  the  more  exact 
sciences.  '  While  by  researches  of  equal 
exactness,  directed  to  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  and  to  those  elements  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  soils,  and  in  manures,  which 
servo  to  their  nutriment  and  various  pro- 
perties, agriculture  is  made  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  science,  and  man  obtains  new 
and  more  definite  dominion  over  that  earth 
on  which  it  is  his  destiny  to  labor  for  ex- 
istence.* 

All  alimentary  substances,  in  fact,  what- 
ever their  nature,  originate  in  vegetable 
growth  ;  and  upon  this  was  founded  an  in- 
ference that,  by  the  process  of  vegetation, 
inorganic  materials  are  converted  into  or- 
ganic compounds  ;  which,  serving  again  as 
food  to  animal  life,  create  a  new  class  of 
organic  products  fulfilling  higher  purposes 
in  the  economy  of  the  world.  This  view, 
plausible  in  itself,  has  merged  in  the  later 
discoveries  of  Liebig,  Mulder,  and  others, 
which  prove  that  not  merely  the  saccharine 
and  oleaginous  principles  of  animals  and 
vegetables  are  almost  identical  in  chemical 
composition,  but  that  even  the  three  great 
principles  of  animal  tissues  —  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  casein — have  their  exact  coun- 
terparts in  certain  of  the  principal  products 
of  vegetable  life ;  the  proportions  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  being 
precisely  the  same  in  each.  This  disco- 
very, startling  by  its  unexpectedness,  was 
followed  by  a  yet  larger  generalization  of 
Mulder  ;  who,  upon  these  and  other  results 
of  analysis,  sought  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  fundamental  principle,  compounded  in 
fixed  proportions  of  the  four  great  elements, 
and  present  in  precisely  the  same  quantity 
in  the  several  animal  and  vegetable  organic 
prodaots  just  mentioned — their  differences 
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arising  solely  from  the  varyiDg  proportions' radicals,  and  the  nomenclataro  which  is 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  salts  cnteriug  needed  to  express  their  presumed  character 
into  comhination.     To  this  organic  hasis,  |  and  relations. 

which  he  ohtained  separately,  he  gave  the:  It  must  he  conceded  that  in  this  very  ab- 
name  of  Proteine^  as  designatiug  its  funda- 1  struse  part  of  Chemistry  various  assuinp- 
mental  nature  aud  rolatioDS  both  to  animal ,  tions  are  made,  which  may  be  disproved  bj 
and  vegetable  life.     The  doctrine,  thus  as- ;  future  research  ;  and  that  among  the  namer- 


sociated  with  these  remarkable  discoveries, 
met  with   ready — perhaps  too    eager    ae- 


ons contingencies  of  combination,  furnished 
by  the  complex  series  of  combining  bodies 


ceptance.     While  professing  to  explain  the  and  proportions,  the  particular  schemes  now 


strange  anomaly  of  substances,  so  closely 
alike  in  chemical  composition,  differing  so 
widely  in  the  properties,  it  seemed  to  open 
a  new  path  to  those  *' ultimate. secrets,  of 
Nature"  which  philosophers  have  ever  been 
ardent  to  pursue.     Later  research,  however, 


adopted  may  not  be  those  which  aotualW 
exist  in  nature.  This  uncertainly,  which 
time  and  future  inquiry  will  doubtless  dis- 
pel, belongs  to  the  modes  of  union  only ; 
and  in  no  way  impeaches  the  truth  of  ana- 
lysis, or  the  exactness  of   those   laws    of 


has  thrown  considerable  doubt  over  this  (definite  proportion  which  form  the  founda- 
theory,  and  even  upon  the  formula  of  com- ;  tion  of  the  whole.  The  doctrine  of  compound 
position  assigned  to  the  proteine ;  and  a  •  radicals  occurs,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  corol- 
controversy  yet  exists  on  the  subject  be-  lary  from  these  laws.  Chemical  affinity, 
tween  Liebig  and  Mulder,  somewhat  more, acting  on  the  molecules  of  different  bodies 
angry  than  is  befitting  a  question  of  pure :  with  every  deojree  of  force,  produces  com- 
soienee,  certain  to  be  solved  in  the  further '  binations  infinitely  various  in  stability  ; 
progress  of  inquiry.  !  and  this  is  especially  true  as  regards  organic 

Connected  closely  with  this  topic,  and '  compounds  ;  the  simplest  of  which  in  aspect 
better  established  as  a  principle  in  Organic! — as  sugar,  starch,  albumen,  &c. — are  com- 
Chemistry,  is  the  important  doctrine  of,  posed  in  their  smallest  atoms,  not  of  single 
Compound  Radicals,  already  mentioned  as  ratios  of  the  organic  elements,  but  of  mol- 
one  of  those  great  general  views  which  cs- 1  tiplo  proportions  of  the  atomic  weights, 
pecially  mark  the  present  voth  in  science. '  absolutely  d  j^ite  for  every  body,  and  giving 
The  term  expresses  a  class  of  compound  to  each  its  peculiar  properties.  It  is  a  na- 
bodics,  posjsessing  a  certain  unity  and  sta-  tural  inference,  confirmed  by  observation, 
bility  of  composition,  through  which  they  i  that  these  complex  molecules  must  differ 
fulfil  every  part  of  simple  bases — uniting j  greatly  in  stability — some  running  hastily 
as  such,  not  only  with  elementary  bodies,  |  into  dissolution,  others  holding  tenaciously 
but  with  each  other  ;  and  generating  large !  together,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  entering  as 
classes  of  secondary  products,  which  have; bases  into  new  combinations  without  losing 
all  relation  to  the  compound  radical  thus,  their  identity.  Under  the  latter  conditions 
assumed  as  a  base.  Some  of  the  compounds  we  find  the  probable  theory  of  compound 
thus  characterized,  have  been  obtained  in  a ,  radicals,  thus  merging  in  those  great  laws 
separate  state — as  Cyanogen,  for  example, ;  which  govern  all  chemical  affinities  in  the 
in  which  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  of  endless  forms  which  nature  or  art  place 
nitrogen  combined  act  as  a  single  atom  orbefora  us. 

combining  equivalent — and  the  strange  sub-  i  The  vastness  of  this  subject  of  Organic 
stance  called  Kakodyle,  already  described,  Chemistry  precludes  those  examples  which 
in  which  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  arsenic  might  animate,  as  well  as  illustrate,  our  re- 
combine  to  form  a  radical,  singularly  mark- '  view  of  it.  VVe  would  willingly  bring  some 
ed  and  active  in  all  its  affinities.  Others  instinces  of  those  beautiful  series  in  which, 
of  these  peculiar  bases  are  known  only  con-!  whether  we  ascend  the  scale  from  the  sim- 
jecturally,  but  their  existence  is  inferred  plest,  or  descend  from  the  most  complex, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  compounds  they  I  we  find  organic  compounds,  infinitely  various 
form — as  in  the  example  of  Ethylo,  the  hy- ,  in  properties,  produced  by  the  simple  ad- 
pothetical  radical  of  all  the  ethers,  which  dition  or  subtraction  of  elementary  atoms 
is  defined  to  us  through  its  various  com-  — each  such  change  in  the  series  defined  by 
binations,  though  never  yet  obtained  in  a  strict  numerical  relations,  and  capable  al- 
separate  state,  in  naming  the  hydrate  o/\  most  of  being  expressed  by  algebraic  sym- 
oxide  of  ethyhy  as  the  equivalent  of  alcohol  bols.  A  sinking  example  we  have  in  that 
in  the  new  chemical  phraseology,  we  at  once  remarkable  series  which  ascends  from  olefiant 
illustrate   the  theory  of  these   compound  gas — the  simplest  atomical  union  of  carboa 
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and  hydrogen — through  formic  acid,  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  acetic  acid  ether,  and  alcohol, 
to  suirar  as  the  suminit  of  the  scile — each 
sacccssive  step  rendering  the  arrangement 
of  atoms  numerically  more  complex ;  hut 
all  80  submitted  to  definite  proportions,  that 
the  chemist,  in  dealing  with  these  substances, 
can  predicate  exactly  what  number  of  atomH 
must  bo  added,  or  ren^oved,  to  effect  each 
successive  chani^e  from  one  to  another.  In 
this  scries  it  is  probable  that  olefiant  gas, 
as  the  simplc^st  and  most  stable  combination, 
acts  the  part  of  a  compound  radical  through- 
out, and  that  its  oxidation  in  different  de- 
grees produces  these  various  results. 

A  wonderful  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
Organic  Chemistry  is  the  diversity  of  pro-  \ 
pertics  produced,  even  by  slight  changes  in 
elementary  composition  and  proportions. 
We  have  already  noted  this  in  certain  in- 
stances ;  but  the  proofs,  most  singular  and 
impressive,  are  those  connected  with  the 
influence  of  organic  agents  on  animal  life. 
An  atom  added  to,  or  abstracted  from,  a 
compound  determines  whether  the  product 
be  wholesome  or  noxious — an  aliment  or  a  • 
poison.  So  closely  is  the  Chemistry  of  the  ' 
material  world  around  us  associated  with 
tbatstill  more  refined  and  mysterious  Chem- 
istry, which  ministers  to  the  phenomena  of 
life  !  Every  solid  tissue,  every  fluid  of  the  j 
body  has  its  appropriate  chemical  composi-  < 
tion  and  relations.  Every  organic  function  | 
depends  upon,  or  involves,  chemical  changes 
in  its  progress.  The  air  we  breathe  is  no 
sooner  within  the  lungs  than  these  changes 
begin ;  analogous  to  combustion  in  their 
nature,  and  effecting  that  transformation 
ffom  venous  to  arterial  blood,  which  is  es- 
sential to  life  in  its  every  part.  The  food 
we  take  hardly  enters  the  stomach  before  it 
becomes  tho  subject  of  chemical  actions, 
which  are  continued  and  multiplied,  till  its 
final  assimilation  and  admission  into  the 
mass  of  circulating  fluids.  All  tho  secre- 
tions and  excretions  from  tho  blood,  many 
of  them  singularly  complex  in  nature,  de- 
pend on  like  agency  ;  subordinate,  however, 
as  is  all  besides  in  the  animal  frame,  to  that 
vital  principle,  which  wc  everywhere  sec  in 
its  effects,  though  unable  to  separate  or  de- 
fine it.  Morbid  chan|rc8  and  growths  may 
frequently  be  referred  to  the  same  actions, 
anormal  in  kind ;  and  we  have  cause  to  be- 
lieve that,  under  deficient  vitality,  cither 
from  disease  or  old  age,  these  purely  phy- 
sical processes  do  often  fso  usurp  upon  the 
fabric  and  functions  of  life,  as  to  become 
tbe  causes  of  death.    Equally  is  it  to  be 


presumed,  from  recent  researches  of  phy- 
siology  and  pathology,  that  certain  diseases 
have  their  origin  in  chemical  changes  of  the 
blood ;  either  generating  morbid  agents 
within  itself,  or  multiplying,  by  an  action 
analogous  to  fermentation,  poisons,  and  mor- 
bid matters  received  into  the  body.  This 
wonderful  fluid,  ever  in  motion  and  change, 
and  subject  at  onco  to  chemical  laws  and  to 
the  principle  of  life,  is  in  itself  a  mine  of 
future  discovery  ;  not  to  be  worked  other- 
wise than  by  consummate  skill  and  persever- 
ance, but  promisingresults  which,  as  respects 
both  science  and  human  welfare,  may  well 
reward  the  highest  efforts  of  research. 

We  have  spoken  of  actions  analogous  to 
fermentation  ;  and  are  thence  led  to  notice 
shortly  another  great  attainment  of  Organ- 
ic Chemistry  in  regard  to  the  remarkable 
process  so  named,  and  the  kindred  changes 
of  putrefaction  and  decay — all  chemical 
phenomena  of  decomposition  occurring  in 
organic  compounds,  and  especially  in  those 
of  which  nitrogen  is  a  principal  c  •nstituent. 
They  make  provision  for  that  constant  suc- 
cession in  plants  and  animals,  which  is  the 
condition  of  organized  existence  on  the 
earth.  Carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water 
are  supplied  by  the  atmosphere  as  the  ele- 
ments of  vegetable  life,  and  of  animal  life 
as  derived  from  it — the  same  three  com- 
pounds are  rendered  back  as  the  ultimate 
products  of  fermentation  and  decay.  Lie- 
big  and  Berzclius  have  deeply  studied  these 
processes  ;  and  the  theory  of  fermentation 
proposed  by  the  former  has  found  general 
adoption.  It  is  based  on  the  curious  fact, 
of  which  Chemistry  is  prolific  in  examples, 
that  a  body  in  a  state  of  intestinal  motion 
or  change  among  its  particles  may,  by  mere 
contact,  produce  in  another  body  analogous 
changes,  decompositions,  and  new  products 
— and  this,  though  the  exciting  body  bo 
infinitely  small  in  proportion,  and  yields 
none  of  its  own  elements  to  the  products 
cvolv<?d.  The  importance  of  this  doctrine 
of  ferments  will  be  readily  understood,  not 
only  in  its  bearing  upon  various  familiar 
phenomena  around  us,  and  in  its  contingent 
application  to  the  theory  of  animal  poi^toos 
and  disease,  but  also  as  one  of  the  many 
modes  we  have  had  occasion  to  indicate, 
through  which  new  access  is  obtained  to  the 
atomical  actions  and  relations  of  matter. 

The  same  cursory  view  we  mast  take  of 
a  more  signal  attainment  of  Organic  Che- 
mistry, mz.,  the  formation  artificially  of 
various  orffanie  bodies,  both  of  animal  and 
vegetable  Jund|  not  metdj  analogoosi  bat 
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identical  with  those  presented  to  us  in  na- ! 
turc.     The  number  of  such  substances  thus  | 
produced,  may  now  exceed  twenty  ;  includ-  , 
ing  urea,  krcatinine,  the  oxalic,  benzoic,  ^ 
formic,  lactic,  succinic  acids,  &c.,  but  not ! 
including  any  organized  tissue,  or  the  sub-  ^ 
stances,  albumen,  fibrin,  golatine,  &c.,  out ! 
of  which  such  tissues  are  formed.     Further,  j 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  products  thus ; 
artificially  obtained,  are  not,  derived  from 
the  simple  inorganic  elements,  as  in  the 
original  processes  of  nature,  but  formed  by 
change  and  new  combination,  from  other 
organic  compounds — a  distinction  obviously 
of  much  importance.     Wo  are  here,  indeed, 
approaching  to   the  margin  of  that  gulf 
which   separates  physical   facts  from   the 
proper  phenomena  of  life ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  intervention  of  vitality  as  an  cle- 
ment af  action,  may  arrest  all  ulterior  pro- 
gress of  Chemistry  in  this  direction ;  though, 
seeing  what  physical  science  has  effected  in 
these  latter  days,  it  would  be  rash  to  draw 
the  line  of  demarkation  too  closely  or  defi- 
nitely around.     The   wonders   of  sidereal 
astronomy,   of    electricity    in   its   various 
forms,  of  light  and  the  solar  spectrum  as 
now  disclosed  to  us,  may  well  suggest  cau- 
tion as  to  any  such  inferences.     Still  the 
line  of  limitation  must  somewhere  exist ; 
and  admitting  that  Chemistry  may  succeed 
in   producing   the  materials  of  organized 
tissues,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  here 
its  power  will  stop ;  their  actual  formation 
being  due  to  the  intervention  of  that  higher 
process,  the  operations  of  which  we  see  and 
designate  by  name,  but  may  never  hope  to 
reach  or  imitate  by  human  art. 

The  outline  we  have  given  of  Organic 
Chemistry  can  afford  but  a  slight  idea  of 
the  magnitude  and  variety  of  these  research- 
es. Scarcely  have  we  even  named  the  great 
class  of  vegetable  alkaloids  obtained  by 
modern  analysis  ;  many  of  them  most  sin- 
gular in  their  action,  medicinally  or  as  poi- 
sons, on  the  animal  economy,  pf  the 
acids,  nearly  300  in  number,  which  are  cata- 
logued and  described  in  this  department 
of  chemistry,  we  have  spoken  almost  as  cur- 
sorily. In  all  these  various  discoveries  the 
name  of  Liebig,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  out 
more  prominently  to  view  than  any  other  ; 
and  if  there  were  license  for  comparison  in 
things  so  different,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
name  him  the  Rubens  of  the  chemical 
school.  His  admirable  execution  in  analy- 
sis is  scarcely  more  remarkable  than  the 
power  he  possesses  of  grouping  together  his 
results  boldly  and  skUfully,  and  enforcing 


conclusions  which  have  escaped  more  timid 
reasoners.  Yet  while  thus  sacoessful  in 
reaching  great  truths — -felicimmi  audajc-^ 
we  are  bound  to  admit  a  certain  impetaoBi- 
ty,  verging  on  rashness,  which  hurries  him 
on  to  inferences,  not  tenable  under  more 
exact  knowledge — a  fact  especially  to  be 
noted  in  his  applications  of  chemistry  to 
animal  physiology.  Though  hasty  or  pre- 
mature, however,  in  some  of  his  conclusions, 
none  will  refuse  to  admit  the  magnitude  and 
success  of  his  labors.  To  these  he  has 
lately  added  by  a  new  work  on  '  Tho  Che- 
mistry of  Food,'  comprising  much  that  is 
curious  in  present  result — much  also  sug- 
gestive of  farther  inquiry.  What  he  has 
attempted  and  accomplished  for  the  chemis- 
try of  agriculture  is  well  known  to  the 
world. 

In  every  part  of  this  picture  of  modem 
Chemistry  it  will  be  seen  how  wonderfully 
the  objects  cohere  together ;  and  amidst 
the  immense  multiplication  of  facts,  and 
even  of  new  classes  of  phenomena,  how 
strikingly  all  converge  around  the  law  of 
definite  proportions  in  combination — the 
keystone  of  Chemistry,  and  the  true  index 
to  all  the  actions  involved  in  it.  To  com- 
plete our  survey  we  have  still  one  great 
subject  before  us ;  to  which,  though  prior 
in  date  to  others  already  discussed,,  wo  have 
hitherto  only  slightly  alluded.  We  mean 
the  connexion  of  chemical  laws  and  actions 
with  those  of  electricity  and  light — a  theme 
far  too  vast  for  any  space  wo  can  afford  to 
it,  but  too  important  to  be  passed  oyer 
wholly  without  notice. 

The  decomposition  of  water  by  voltaic 
electricity,  with  disengagement  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  at  the  opposite  poles,  was  the 
first  great  fact  which  associated  chemical 
and  electrical  phenomena.  Further  experi- 
ments extended  this  law  of  decomposition 
to  other  compound  bodies,  acids,  alkaline 
and  metallic  salts,  placed  in  solution  in  the 
electric  circuit — certain  of  their  component 
parts  uniformly  appearing  at  the  positire 
pole  of  the  battery,  others  at  tho  negative. 
The  admirablerescarchesof  Davy  in  1806-7, 
while  confirming  these  results,  eiUargcd  their 
scope  by  showing  that  such  chemical  decom- 
positions might  be  effected  when  the  poles 
of  the  electric  circuit  were  plunged  into 
separate  vessels,  connected  only  by  moist- 
ened amianthus — certain  of  the  decomposted 
parts  not  merely  showing  themselves,  as  if 
transferred  by  the  electric  current  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  but  even  appearing  to 
pass  freely^  under  this  polarized  condition, 
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through  an  intermediate  vessel,  containing 
other  chemical  agents,  with  which,  in  ordinary 
circumstaDces,  they  would  instantly  combine. 
In  sequel  to  these  beautiful  experiments,  and 
by  the  same  agency,  Davy  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  metallic  bases  of  thealkalicsan d  earths 
— a  discovery  more  imposing  otf  first  aspect, 
and  effecting  great  change  in  every  part  of 
chemistry,  yet  of  less  real  import  than  that 
great  principle  of  electro-chemical  action 
just  adverted  to,  of  which  it  formed  a  par- 
ticular result. 

The  views  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  this  action  were,  however,  imperfect  and 
faulty,  until  the  genius  of  Faraday — suc- 
cessfully exercised  in  every  part  of  science 
— determined  certain  laws,  which,  though 
they  may  be  modified  and  extended  here- 
after, will  probably  form  the  basis  of  our 
future  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Earlier 
opinion  had  supposed  a  peculiar  energy  of 
the  poles,  or  extremities  of  the  wires,  iu  an 
electric  circuit,  determining  the  chemical 
actions  which  manifest  themselves  at  these 
points.  Applying  to  them  the  name  of 
electrodes,  Faraday  regards  the  poles  as 
simply  opening  a  way  or  passage  to  the 
electric  current ;  and  draws  attention  more 
explicitly  to  the  electrolite,  as  he  terms 
any  chemical  compound  interposed  between 
thorn,  and  thus  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  current.  This  electrolite,  to  admit 
of  decomposition,  must  be  so  far  in  a  fiuid 
state  as  to  allow  mobility  of  particles,  and 
must  be  continuous  bctwe;)n  the  poles — 
conditions  which,  in  conjunction  with  other 
phenomena,  justify  and  illustrate  the  the- 
ory now  adopted,  that  there  is  in  these 
cases  no  actual  transference  of  material  par- 
ticles by  the  electric  current,  but  a  series  of 
successive  decompositions  and  recomposi- 
tions  in  the  line  of  particles  between  the 
poles,  evolving  the  component  parts  of  the 
tilectrolite  only  where  the  current  ceases  to 
flow  through  it.  This  may  seem,  to  a  mind 
untutored  in  such  subjects,  a  strange  com- 
plexity of  action.  But  it  will  not  so  appear 
to  those  accustomed  to  regard  the  atomical 
relations  of  matter,  as  they  must  necessarily 
exist,  to  fulfil  the  various  conditions  of  chemi- 
cal change  which  are  now  made  known  to  us. 

No  further  details  are  needful  to  show 
the  importance  of  these  electro-chemical 
actions,  and  the  close  connexion  they  estab- 
lish between  two  great  elements  of  power 
or  force  in  the  material  world.  The  tneory 
of  this  relation  has  been,  and  even  yet  is,  a 
quaslio  cexata  among  philosophers.  It  per- 
tains to  Electricity^  equally  m  to  Chemistry; 


and  its  entire  solution,  if  attained,  will 
probably  be  from  the  same  source  for  both. 
The  doctrine  of  Volta,  deriving  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  pile  from  the  contact  be- 
tween diflcrent  metals,  regarded  the  chemi- 
cal actions  in  the  electric  current  as  sec- 
ondary and  subordinate  effects.  Wolla.ston, 
more  justly  appreciating  them,  found  in 
these  very  actions  the  motive  power  devel- 
oping all  electricity.  The  opinions  of  Davy 
on  the  subject  were  less  determinate  ;  but 
the  more  recent  labors  of  Faraday,  while 
adding  to  our  knowledge  by  new  discoveries, 
have  given  firmer  basis  to  the  chemical 
theory  of  VVoUaston,  by  proving  that  no 
chemical  action  or  change  can  occur  with- 
out development  of  electricity  ;  and  con- 
versely, that  the  electric  element  is  never 
put  into  activity  without  some  evidence  of 
chemical  change.  This,  however,  being 
ascertained,  how  much  yet  remains  to  be 
solved  as  to  the  mysterious  rolaflion  before 
us  !  We  may  well  describe  it  in  the  phrase 
of  an  eminent  philosopher,  '  I'ubinie  des 
incertitudes  est  lo  tbc'atre  des  di'couvcrtes.' 
It  abounds  in  difficulties — it  is  rich  in  the 
promise  of  great  results. 

We  might  speak  nearly  in  the  same  terms 
of  the  connexion  between  chenilcal  phe- 
nomena and  those  of  light.  Science  has 
only  recently  approached  this  subject ;  but 
with  a  success  which  may  well  justify  the 
ardor  of  present  pursuit :  and  Photography, 
under  whatever  name  or  manner  of  use,  has 
already  taken  its  place  as  a  separate  branch 
of  human  knowledge,  and  an  admirable  ac- 
quisition to  the  arts.  The  whole  depends 
on  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  light ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  substances 
most  sensitive  to  this  action,  are  compounds 
of  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine — three 
elements  peculiarly  belonging  to  modem 
chemistry — the  combinations  of  which  with 
each  other,  and  with  silver,  have  been  so 
exquisitely  refined,  that  surfaces  are  now 
obtained  nearly  100  times  more  sensitive  to 
light  than  that  which  Dagucrre  originally 
employed.  Considered  simply  as  an  art, 
it  is  certain  that  photography  has  not 
reached  its  limit  of  perfection,  which  may 
possibly  yet  bo  made  to  include  the  effects  of 
colouring  by  solar  light.  Viewed  as  a  sci- 
ence, it  opens  still  wider  space  to  research. 
The  beautiful  experiments  of  Hersehel  in 
1840,  followed  by  those  of  liccquerel,  Dra- 
per, &c.,  disclose  connexion  between  chemi- 
cal action  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  which  render  still  more  marvel- 
Ions  the  physical  properties  of  the  solar 
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beam — tbat  splendid  problem  of  tbe  natu- 
ral world,  including  within  itself,  or  evolv- 
ing by  its  presence,  all  the  great  elements 
of  material  action  and  power  ;  and  through 
this  very  complexity  of  its  nature  promis- 
ing the  discovery  of  relations  more  profound 
than  any  yet  compassed  by  philosophy. 
The  pfinciplc  of  polarity  is  likely  to  be  a 
main  object  and  gii^de  in  the  inquiries  thus 
directed  to  tbe  connexion  of  elementary 
forces  ;  and  the  summary  we  have  given  of 
modem  chemistry  will  show  in  how  many 
ways  the  atomical  actions  of  matter  depend 
on  this  common  principle  of  power,  which 
operates  so  largely  in  the  other  great  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe. 

This  summary  wo  must  now  bring  to  a 
close ;  though  in  so  doing,  we  omit  many 
other  discoveries  which  have  given  lustre  to 
the  period  under  review.  Such  are  the  sin- 
gular phenomena  of  catalysis, — the  redac- 
tion of  the  various  gases  to  the  liquid,  or 


even  the  solid  form  by  compression  mad 
cold, — the  numerous  new  metals  diseovered. 
— the  relations  of  volume  in  hydrated  salts 
to  the  constituent  water,  &e.  Enongh, 
however,  has  been  given  to  justify  our  as- 
sertion of  the  wonderful  progress  of  tbifi 
s<fionce  ;  aSd  our  anticipation  of  fhture  re- 
sults hardly  less  remarkable  than  those  now 
attained.  We  have  been  careful  to  indi- 
cate, as  the  subjects  camo  before  ns,  the 
probable  paths  of  future  discovery ;  emA 
giving  access  to  new  truths,  yet  all  oon- 
verging  towards  common  principles  and 
powers.  If  there  be  less  of  epic  character 
here  than  in  Astronomy,  yet  docs  the  so- 
enco  of  Chemistry  form  a  noUe  didaetie 
poem — admirable  and  harmonious  in  all  its 
parts — and  carrying  us  forwards,  through  a 
long  series  of  wonderful  phenomena,  to 
those  great  and  eternal  laws  which  express 
the  Providence  and  the  wisdom  goTeming 
the  world. 


From   tke    Mctropotit«a. 


EVANGELINE. 


Evangeline  ;  a  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  WUh  an  intro- 
duction^ Historical  and  Explanatory.  London  :  Kent  and  Richards,  Paternoster 
Row. 

It  has  generally  been  charged  against  American  poetry, — indeed,  against  American 
literature  in  general, — that  it  is  not  sufficiently  true  to  itself, — that  it  does  but  copy 
feebly  the  hackneyed  sentiments,  and  worn-out  emotions  of  the  East.  That  whereas  it 
might  sing  the  triumphs  of  democracy,  and  the  unbounded  hopes  offered  to  man  by  his 
new  home  in  the  far  West,  it  contents  itself  with  repeating  the  feelings  <^ngendered  in 
societies  with  which  it  has  little  in  common.  On  behalf  of  the  Americans,  much,  how- 
ever, has  been,  and  rightly,  urged.  The  gods  now  do  not  permit  men  to  be  poetical  till 
the  material  comforts  of  life  have  been  first  obtained.  Man  must  first  be  comfortable, 
before  he  can  emerge  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime.  He  is  still  heroic, 
but  not  till  after  dinner.  This  materialism  exists  not  in  England  alone.  The  conta- 
gion is  at  work  in  the  old  world,  as  well  as  in  the  new.  From  this  common  decline  and  fall, 
to  which  humanity  has  been  subjected,  not  even  the  poet  is  exempt. 

**  In  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed  wonder. 
The  poet's  song  with  biood-wann  truth  was  rife.'* 

But  alas, — ^we  write  in  tears, — a  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream^ — 

*'  Bat  now  the  poet  is  an  empty  rhymer, 

Who  lies,  with  idle  elbow,  on  the  grass ; 
And  fits  his  singing,  like  a  cunning  timer. 
To  all  men'H  prides  and  fancies  as  they  pass.** 

Tety  here  and  there^  we  have  had  Voices  from  the  West  borne  over  the  AtlantiOi  that 
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have  spukcn  the  universal  language  of  the  poet,  and  that  have  wakened  up,— as  all 
genuine  utterances  do, — a  response,  a  fellowship  of  feeling  and  desire.  The  name  of  Long- 
fellow has  long  been  honorably  known  to  English  readers.  As  a  poet  of  progress  and  hope, 
he  has  written  much  in  a  manner  not  unbefitting  his  '^  groat  argument."  Ho  has 
lately,  however,  como  before  the  world  with  a  still  more  "adventurous  song.^  In 
"Evangeline"  a  most  difficult  metro  is  mastered,  with  complete  success, — a  simple 
tale  is  overhung  with  the  choicest  flowers  poetry  can  supply.  It  is  one  of  those  rare 
poems  that  appear  perfect  in  every  part, —  that  the  reader  peruses  with  increasing  de- 
light.    But  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

It  appears  from  the  Introduction  prefixed  to  tkis  edition,*  that  a  small  French  colony 
was  seated  at  the  village  of  Grand  Pre,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gaspereau,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1711)  the  sovereignty  of  this  colony  was  transferred  to  England,  but  the  people  were 
only  induced  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  crown,  with  the  express  qua- 
lification, that  they  should  not  be  called  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  province.  Conse- 
(luently,  in  the  subsequent  struggles,  they  were  known  as  the  neutral  French.  When  the 
war  of  the  Succession  was  ended  in  that  quarter,  it  was  charged  against  these  people  that 
they  had  furnished  the  French  and  Indians  with  intelligence,  quarters,  provisions,  and 
assistance.  In  consequence  of  this,  tho  Lieut. -Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  his  coun- 
cil, agreed  to  drive  them  away  from  their  homes,  and  to  confiscate  their  goods.  Fear- 
ing that  they  would  go  to  recruit  the  French  armies  in  Canada,  the  Governor  ordered 
them  to  be  dispersed  amongst  the  Britbh  colonies,  where  ^'  they  would  not  unite  in  anj 
offensive  measures." 

Such  was  the  outline  of  the  cruelty  these  poor  Acadians  suffered.  But  we  must  make 
a  f(.'w  extracts  from  the  poem.     The  following  is  a  description  of  the  village  : — 

"  In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  (irand-Pre 
I/iy  in  the  fruitful  valley.     Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the  eastward. 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  Hocks  without  number. 
Dikes',  that  the  lianiis  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labor  incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides;  but  at  stjited  seasons  the  Hood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sen  to  wander  at  will  o'er  the  meadows. 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  ilax,  and  orchards  and  cornfields 
Spreadin;;  afar  aud  unfenced  o'er  tho  plain ;  and  away  to  the  northward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains 
Sea-foird  pitched  their  tents,  and  mi.sts  from  the  migl^ty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their  station  descended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 
Strongly  built  were  the  houbos,  with  fiamesof  oak  and  ot  Chestnat, 
Such  as  the  peasdiils  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows;  and  gables  projectin;; 
Over  the  basement  below  protected  and  shaded  the  dcor-way. 
There  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street,  and  gih'ed  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys. 
Matrons  and  maidens  satin  snow-white  caps  and  in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue  a:id  green,  with  distatii>  spinning  the  solden 
Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within  doors 
Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the  songs  of  the  maidens. 
Solemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended  to  bless  them. 
Reverend  walked  be  among  them ;  and  up  rose  matrons  and  maidens, 
Hailin^;  his  slow  approach  with  words  ot  aflcctionate  welcome. 
Then  came  tie  laborers  home  from  the  field,  and  serenely  the  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  pre^'aiied.    Anon  from  the  belffy 
Softly  the  Angelas  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending. 
Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers, — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man*    Alike  were  they  free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tvrant,  and  envy,  the  vice  of  republics. 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows ; 

*  This  edition,  because  another  has  just  been  published,  without  the  introductioo,  the  omiMion  of  whidi 
makes  *'  Evangeline"  difficult  to  be  understood. 
Vol.  XV.  No.  L  7 
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But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners; 
There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance, 
pp.  5 — 8. 

Not  far  from  this  village  dwelt  Benedict  BcUefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of 
Grand-Pr^  ;  with  him — 

^  Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the  pride  of  the  village. 
Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  oi  seventy  winters ; 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he.  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow-flakes; 
White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak-leaves. 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the  way-side. 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  her  tresses ! 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the  meadows. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah !  fair  in  sooth  was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  morn,  while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them. 
Down  the  lon^  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal. 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap^and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  earrings, 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since  as  an  heir- loom. 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long  gjenerations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness — a  more  ethereal  beauty — 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  benediction  upon  her. 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music*' 
pp.  8—10. 

Many  a  suitor  had  this  fair  Evangeline,  but  the  only  one  she  loved  in  return  was,^- 

**  Gabriel  Lajennesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the  Blacksmith, 
Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and  honored  of  all  men; 
For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations, 
Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by  the  people. 
Basil  was  Benedict's  friend.    Their  children  from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister;  and  Father  Felician, 
Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  their  letters 
Out  of  the  selfsame  book,  with  the  hymns  of  the  church  and  the  plain-JBong. 
But  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  daily  lesson  completed. 
Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
There  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything. 
Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place :  while  near- him  the  tire  of  the  cart-wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a  circle  of  cinders. 
Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gathering  darkness 
Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy,  throuKb  every  cranny  and  crevice, 
Warm  by  the  forge  within  they  watched  the  laboring  bellows. 
And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired  in  the  ashes, 
Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 
Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  ps  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hill-side  bounding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  barns  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the  rafters. 
Seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledgelings ; 
Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow .' 
Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,  and  they  no  longer  were  children. 
He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  face  of  the  morning. 
Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought  into  action. 
She  was  a  woman  now,  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman. 
**  Sunshine  of  Saint  Eulalie"  was  she  called  ;  for  that  was  the  sunshine 
Which,  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load  their  orchards  with  applet; 
She  too,  would  bring  to  her  husband's  house  delight  and  abundances 
Filling  it  full  of  love  and  the  ruddy  faces  of  children." 

pp.  13—15. 
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At  length  the  time  oame  when  they  were  to  be  married.  In  the  antnmn — in  that  time 
of  rich  foliage  and  glad  weather,  caHed  by  the  Aoadians  the  '^  Summer  of  All  Saints/' 
— the  happy  event  was  to  take  place.  For  this  purpose  the  bridegroom's  father  came 
to  the  farmer's,  followed  by.  the  notary,  who  is  thus  described  :~^ 

'<  Bent  like  a  laboring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  sarf  of  the  ocean, 
Bent,  bat  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form  of  the  notary  public ; 
Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize,  hune 
Over  his  shoulders ;  his  forehead  was  hi^h ;  and  glasses  with  horn  bows  ^ 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal. 
Father  of  twenty  children  was  he,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  his  great  watch  tick. 
Four  long  years  in  the  tipies  of  the  war  had  be  languished  a  captive. 
Suffering  much  in  the  old  French  fort  as  the  friend  of  the  English. 
Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  all  guile  or  suspicion. 
Ripe  in  wisdom  was  be,  but  patient,  and  simple,  and  childlike. 
He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by  the  children ; 
For  he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  in  the  forest. 
And  of  the  Goblin  that  came  in  the  night  to  water  the  horses. 
And  of  the  white  L^tiche,  the  ghost  of  a  child  unchristened 
Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the  chambers  of  children; 
And  bow  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked  in  the  stable. 
And  bow  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nutshell. 
And  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  four-leaved  clover  and  horae-shoes. 
With  whatsoever  else  was  writ  in  the  lore  of  the  viliage.** 

pp.  25 — 28. 

'Everything  seemed  fair :  the  lovers  were  happy  in  their  hopes — the  morning  was 
bright — but,  alas  !  it  was  0oon  overeast.  In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage, the  English  soldiery  arrived,  and  having  assembled  the  principal  oolonists  in  the 
church,  made  prisoners  of  them  there.    The  shock  was  sudden  and  severe. 

*'  As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultrf  solstice  of  summer. 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the  hailstones 
Beats  down  the  farmer*s  com  in  the  field  and  shatters  his  windows. 
Hiding  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  thatch  from  the  house-roofs. 
Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break  their  inclosures ; 
So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the  words  of  the  speaker. 
Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  speechless  wonder,  and  then  rose 
Loader  and  ever  loader  a  wail  of  sonow  and  anger. 
And,  by  one  impulse  moved,  they  madly  rushed  to  the  door- way.- 
Vain  was  the  hope  of  escape ;  and  cries  and  fierce  imprecations 
Rang  through  the  house  of  praver ;  and  high  o'er  the  heads  of  the  others 
Rose,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  ihe  billows. 
Flushed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  passion ;  and  wildly  he  shouted, — 
*<  Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England !  we  never  have  sworn  them  allegiance ! 
Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  our  harvests  V 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 
Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  drag(j;ed  him  down  to  the  pavement. 

"  In  the  midst  ot  the  strife  and  tumult  of  angry  contention, 
Lo !  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,  and  Father  Felician 
Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a  gesture  he  awed  into  silence 
All  that  clamorous  throng ;  and  thus  he  spake  to  his  people ; 
Deep  were  his  tones  and  solemn ;  in  accents  measured  and  mounifnl 
Spake  he,  as,  after  the  tocsin's  alarum,  distinctly  the  clock  strikes. 
«  What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children  ?  what  madness  has  seized  you  f 
Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  labored  among  you,  and  taught  yon. 
Not  m  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another! 
Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toiis,  of  my  vigils  and  prayera  and  privatioas  ? 
Have  yon  so  soon  foivottcn  all  lessons  of  love  and  forgivenen  ? 
This  is  the  house  of  the  Prinee  of  Peace,  and  would  you  profane  it 
Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  overflowing  with  han«d  ? 
Lo !  where  the  crocified  Cbiiat  from  his  cross  is  pedng  npoa  yoa|l 
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iSee  !  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meekness  and  holy  compassion ! 
Hark !  how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  prayer,  *  O  Father,  forgive  them!' 
Let  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us. 
Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  *  0  Father  forgive  them  !  *  " 
Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  people 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that  passionate  outbieak ; 
And  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  *  0  Father,  forgive  them ! ' 

**  Then  came  the  evening  service.    The  tapers  gleamed  from  the  altar. 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people  responded, 
Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts ;  and  the  Ave  Maria 
^ng  they,  and  fell  on  their  kiMGs,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion  translated. 
Rose  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven. 

"  Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  xHe  tidings  of  ill,  and  on  all  sides 
Wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house  the  women  and  children. 
Long  at  her  father's  door  Kvangeline  stood,  with  her  right  hand 
Shielding  her  eyes  from  the  level  ra}s  of  the  sun,  that,  descending. 
Lighted  the  village  street  with  mysterious  splendor,  and  roofed  each 
Peasant's  collage  with  golden  thatch,  and  emblazoned  its  windows. 
Lo !  within  had  been  spread  the  snow-white  cloth  on  the  table ; 
There  stood  the  wheaten  loaf,  and  the  honey  fragrant  with  wild  flowers ; 
There  stood  the  tankard  of  ale,  and  the  cheese  fresh  brought  from  the  dairy ; 
And  at  the  head  of  the  board  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  farmer. 
Thus  did  Evangeline  wait  at  her  father's  door,  as  the  sunset 
Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o'er  the  broad  ambrosial  meadows. 
Ah !  on  her  spirit  within  a  deeper  shadow  had  fallen. 
And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance  celestial  ascended, — 
Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hojic,  and  forgiveness  and  patience ! 
Then,  all-forgetful  of  self,  she  wandered  into  the  village, 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  disconsolate  hearts  of  the  women, 
As  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  departed. 
Urged  by  their  household  cares',  and  the  weary  feet  of  their  children. 
Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in-^olden,  glimmering  vapors 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  prophet  descending  from  Sinai. 
Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelas  sounded. 

"  Meanwhile,  amid  the  gloom,  by  the  church  Evangeline  lingered. 
All  was  silent  within  ;  and  in  vain  nt  the  door  and  the  windows 
Stood  she,  and  listened  and  looked,  until,  overcome  by  emotion, 
*  Gabriel ! '  cried  she,  aloud,  with  tremulous  voice ;  but  no  answer 
Came  from  the  graves  of  the  dead,  nor  the  gloomier  grave  of  the  living. 
Slowly  at  length  she  returned  to  the  tennntless  house  of  her  father. 
Smouldered  the  tire  on  the  hearth,  on  the  board  stood  the  supper  untasted. 
Empty  and  drear  was  each  room,  and  haunted  with  phantoms  of  terror. 
Sadly  echoed  her  step  on  the  stair  and  the  floor  of  her  chamber. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  whispering  rain  fall 
Loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamoietrce  by  the  window. 
Keenly  the  lightning  flashed ;  and  the  voice  of  the  neighboring  thunder 
Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  governed  the  world  he  created  ! 
Then  she  remembered  the  tale  she  had  heard  of  the  justice  of  heaven  : 
Soothed  was  her  troubled  soul,  and  she  ])caccfully  slumbered  till  morning." — pp.  41-48. 

in  five  days,  the  cruel  orders  of  the  government  were  carried  into  execution.  Gabriel 
was  torn  from  Evangeline,  and  Evangeline's  father,  overcome  with  grief,  died,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  embarkation. 

Evangeline  was  borne  far  away,  with  the  rest  of  tbe  emigrants.     With  a  widowed 
beart  she  went  wandering  in  search  of  her  lost  Gabriel.    The  old  blacksmith  was  found 
Irat  his  son,  worn  with  feverish  anxiety,  had  left  him,  to  hunt  with  the  Indians  for  furs. 
The  old  blacksmith's  new  house,  and  his  meeting  with  Evangeline,  is  thus  described  : 

**  Near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  overshadowed  by  oaks,  from  whose  branches 
Garlands  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystic  mistletoe  flaunted, 
Such  as  the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at  Yule-tide, 
-    Stood,  secluded  and  still,  the  house  of  the  herdsman.    A  garden 
Girded  it  loond  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  blossoms. 
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Filling  the  air  with  fragrance.    The  hoase  itself  was  of  timbers 
Hewn  from  the  ryprera-treet  and  carefully  fitted  together. 
Large  and  low  was  the  roof;  and  on  slender  columns  supported* 
Rose- wreathed,  vine- encircled,  a  broad  and  spacious  veranda, 
Haunt  of  the  humming- bird  and  the  bee,  extended  around  it 
At  each  end  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers  of  the  garden, 
Stationed  the  dovecots  were,  as  Iove*s  perpetual  symbol. 
Scenes  of  cndle!>s  wooing,  and  endless  contentions  of  rivals. 
Silence  reigned  o'er  the  place.    The  line  of  shadow  and  sunshine 
Ran  near  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  but  the  house  itself  was  in  shadow. 
And  from  its  chimney-top,  ascending  and  slowly  expanding 
Into  the  evening  air,  a  thin  blue  column  of  smoke  rose. 
In  the  rear  of  the  house,  from  the  garden  gate,  ran  a  pathway 
Through  the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the  limitless  prairie. 
Into  whose  sea  of  tlowcrs  the  sun  was  slowly  descending. 
Full  in  his  track  of  light,  like  ships  with  shadowy  canvas 
Hanging  loose  from  their  spars  in  a  motionless  calm  in  the  tro|>ic8. 
Stood  a  cluster  of  cotton-trees,  with  cordage  of  grape-vines. 

'*  Just  where  the  woodlands  met  the  flovvery  surf  of  the  prairie. 
Mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  stirrups, 
Sat  a  herdsman,  arrayed  in  gaiters  and  doublet  of  deerskin. 
Broad  and  brown  was  the  face  that  fiom  under  the  Spanish  sombrero 
Gazed  on  the  peaceful  scene,  with  the  lordly  look  of  its  master. 
Round  about  him  were  numberless  herds  ol  kine,  that  were  grazing 
Quietly  in  the  meadows,  and  breathing  the  vapory  freshness 
That  uprose  from  the  river,  and  spread  itself  over  the  landscape. 
Slowly  lifting  the  horn  that  hung  at  his  side,  and  expanding 
Fully  his  broad,  deep  chest,  he  blew  a  blast,  that  resounded 
Wildly  and  sweet  and  far,  through  the  still  damp  air  of  the  evening. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  the  long  white  horns  of  the  cattle 
Rose  like  flakes  of  foam  on  the  adverse  currents  of  ocean. 
Silent  a  moment  they  grazed,  then  bellowing  rushed  o*er  the  prairie. 
And  the  whole  mass  became  a  cloud,  a  shade  in  the  distance. 
Then,  as  the  herdsman  turned  to  the  house,  through  the  gate  of  the  garden 
Saw  he  the  forms  of  the  priest  and  the  maiden  advancing  to  meet  him. 
Suddenly  down  from  his  horse  he  sprang  in  amazement,  and  forward 
Rushed  with  extended  arms  and  exclamations  of  wonder ; 
When  they  beheld  his  face,  they  recognized  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Hearty  his  welcome  was,  as  he  led  his  guests  to  the  garden. 
There  in  an  arbor  of  roses  with  endless  question  and  answer 
Gave  they  vent  to  their  hearts,  and  renewed  their  friendly  embraces, 
Toughing  and  weeping  by  turns,  or  sitting  silent  and  thoughtful. 
Thoughtful,  for  Gabriel  came  not;  and  now  dark  doubts  and  misgivings 
Stole  o*er  the  maiden's  heart ;  and  Basil,  somewhat  embarrassed. 
Broke  the  silence  and  said, — "  If  you  came  by  the  Atchafalaya, 
How  have  you  nowhere  encountered  my  Gabriel's  boat  on  the  bayous  .".* 
Ov.  r  Evangeline's  face  at  the  words  of  Basil  a  shade  passed. 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  accent, — 
**  Gone  ?  is  Gabriel  gone  ?**  and,  concealing  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 
All  her  o'erburdened  heart  gave  way,  and  she  wept  and  lamented. 
Then  the  good  Bnsil  said, — and  his  voice  grew  blithe  as  he  said  it, — 
**  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  chiM ;  it  is  only  to-day  he  departed. 
Foolish  boy  !  he  has  left  me  alone  with  my  herds  and  my  horses. 
Moody  and  restless  grown,  and  tried  and  troubled,  his  spirit 
Could  no  longer  endure  the  calm  of  this  quiet  existence. 
Thinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  sorrowful  -sver. 
Ever  silent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and  his  troubles. 
He  at  length  had  become  so  tedious  to  men  and  to  maidens. 
Tedious  even  to  me,  that  at  length  I  bethought  me,  and  sent  him 
Unto  the  town  of  Adayesto  trade  for  mules  with  the  Spaniards. 
Thence  he  will  follow  the  Indian  trails  to  the  Ozark  Mountains 
Hunting  for  furs  in  the  forests,  on  rivers  trapping  the  beaver. 
Therefore  be  of  eood  cheer;  we  will  follow  the  fugitive  lover; 
He  is  not  far  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates  and  the  streams  are  against  him. 
Up  and  away  to-morrow,  and  through  the  red  dew  of  the  morning. 
We  will  follow  him  fast,  and  bring  him  iMick  to  his  prison." — pp.  81-86. 
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AccordiDgly,  the  search  was  again  begun.     Gabriel  waa  in  a  land  thai  trathfully 

described — 

«'  Far  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land,  where  the  moantains 
Lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  luminous  summits. 
Down  from  their  desolate,  deep  raTines,  where  the  f^rge,  like  a  gateway. 
Opens  a  passage  rude  to  the  wheels  of  the  emigrant's  wagon, 
Westwani  the  Oregon  flows  and  the  Walleway  and  Owhyhee. 
Eastward,  with  devious  course,  among  the  Wind-river  Mountains, 
Through  the  Sweet- water  Valley  precipitate  leaps  the  Nebraska ; 
And  to  the  south,  from  Fontaine-qui-bout  and  the  Spanish  sierras. 
Fretted  with  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept  by  the  wind  of  the  desert. 
Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound,  descend  to  the  ocean. 
Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn  vibrations. 
Spreading  between  these  streams  are  the  wondrous,  beautiful  prairies. 
Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and  sunshine. 
Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas. 
Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  elK  and  the  roebuck 
Over  them  wander  the  wolves,  and  the  herds  of  riderless  horses; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weary  with  travel ; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmael's  children. 
Staining  the  desert  with  blood,  and  above  their  terrible  war-tnils 
Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic,  the  vulture, 
Like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in  battle. 
By  invisible  stairs  ascending  and  scaling  the  heavens. 
Here  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  camps  of  these  savage  marauders ; 
Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  margins  of  swift-running  rivers ; 
And  the  grim,  taciturn  bear,  the  anchorite  monk  of  the  desert. 
Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for  roots  by  the  brook  side. 
And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven. 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them.*' — pp.  96 — 99 

Here  they  followed  him,  hut  without  success.     Basil  returned  home,  hut  ETangelinc 
stayed,  trusting  yet,  Gabriel  might  return. — 

<*  Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded  each  other, — 
Days  and  weeks  and  months ;  and  the  fields  of  maize  that  were  springing 
Green  from  the  ground  when  a  stranger  she  came,  now  waving  above  her. 
Lifted  their  slender  shafts,  with  leaves  interlacing,  and  forming 
Cloisters  for  mendicant  crows,  and  granaries  pillaged  by  squirrels. 
Then  in  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was  husked,  and  the  maidens 
Blushed  at  each  blood-red  ear,  for  that  betokened  a  lover. 
But  ai  the  crooked  laughed,  and  called  it  a  thief  in  the  corn-field. 
Even  the  blood-red  ear  to  Evangeline  brought  not  her  lover. 
**  Patience !"  the  priest  would  say ;  **  have  faith,  and  thy  prayer  will  be  answered 
Look  at  this  delicate  flower  that  lifts  its  head  from  the  meadow. 
See  how  its  leaves  all  point  to  the  north,  as  true  as  the  magnet ; 
It  is  the  compass-flower,  that  the  finger  of  God  has  suspended 
Here  on  its  fragile  stalk,  to  direct  the  traveller's  journey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of  the  desert. 
Such  in  the  soul  of  man  is  faith.    The  blossoms  of  passion, 
Gay  and  luxuriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and  fuller  of  fragrance. 
But  they  beguile  us«  and  lead  us  astray,  and  their  odor  is  deadly. 
Only  this  humble  plant  can  guide  us  here,  and  hereafter 
Crown  us  with  asphodel  flowers,  that  are  ^^^  with  the  dews  of  nepenthe." 

**  So  came  the  autumn,  and  passed,  and  the  winter, — ^yet  Gabriel  came  not; 
Blossomed  the  opening  spring,  and  the  notes  of  the  robin  and  blue-bird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood,  yet  Gabriel  came  not. 
But  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a  rumor  was  wafted 
Sweeter  than  song  of  bird,  or  hue  or  odor  of  blossom. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michigan  forests, 
Gabriel  had  his  lodge  by  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  river. 
And,  with  returning  guides  that  sought  the  lales  of  St  Lawrence, 
Saving  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  Mission, 
when  over  weary  ways,  by  long  and  perilous  marches, 
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She  had  attained  at  length  the  depths  of  the  Michigan  forests. 
Found  she  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to  ruin  ! 

**  Thus  did  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in  seasons  and  places 
Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wandering  maiden  ;-* 
Now  in  the  tents  of  grace  of  the  meek  Moravian  Missions, 
Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  the  battle-fields  of  the  army. 
Now  in  the  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and  populous  cities. 
Like  a  phantom  slie  came,  and  passed  away  unremembered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey ; 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty. 
Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  the  shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray  o'er  her  forehead, 
Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  hereanhiy  horizon. 
As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning." — pp.  107 — 111. 

At  length  Evangeline  found  her  way  to  the  city  of  the  apostolic  Penn.  There,  as  a 
Sister  of  Mercy,  her  life  became  rich  in  deeds  of  charity  and  love.  Daring  a  severe  pes- 
tilence with  which  the  city  was  visited,  her  exertions  were  continuons ;  and  in  one  of  her 
visits  to  the  dying,  she  meets  her  Gabriel.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  beautifully 
and  pathetically  told  : — 

"  Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  through  the  streets,  deserted  and  silent, 
Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  almshouse. 
Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of  flowers  in  the  garden ; 
And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  them. 
That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their  fragrance  and  beauty. 
Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  corridors,  cooled  by  the  east  wind, 
Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  from  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church, 
And,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the  meadows  were  wafted 
•Sounds  of  psalms,  that  were  sung  by  the  Swedes  in  their  church  at  Wicaco. 
Soft  as  descending  wings  fell  the  calm  of  the  hour  on  her  spirit ; 
Something  within  her  said, — '*  At  length  thy  trials  are  ended  ;*' 
And,  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered  the  chambers  of  sickness. 
Noiselessly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  attendants. 
Moistening  the  feverish  lip,  and  the  aching  brow,  and  in  silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and  concealing  their  faces. 
Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  road-side. 
Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  entered, 
Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while  she  passed,  for  her  presence 
Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
And  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  death,  the  consoler, 
Laying  his  hand  upon  man^  a  heart,  had  healed  it  for  ever. 
Many  familiar  forms  had  disappeared  in  the  night-time ; 
Vacant  their  places  were,  or  filled  already  by  strangers. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder, 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flowrets  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the  morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish. 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of^  an  old  man. 
^  Long,  and  thin,  and  grey  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples; 

But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  toas^tume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood ; 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dying. 
Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever, 
As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals. 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign,  and  pass  over. 
Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted 
Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  ihrough  infinite  depths  in  the  darkness. 
Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  for  ever  sinking  and  sinking 
Then  through  those  realms  of  shade,  in  multiplied  reverberations. 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that  succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 
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"  Grabriel !  O  my  beloved  P'  and  died  away  into  silence. 
Then  be  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood  ; 
Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  amoni;  Ihem, 
Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands;  and,  walking  nnder  their  shadow. 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Kvan^eline  roM  in  his  vision. 
Tears  c^me  into  hit)  eyes;  and  a^  slowly  he  lifted  bis  eyelids, 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evanfreline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whi^^per  her  name,  for  the  accents  unuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  toni^ue  would  have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise;  and  Evangehne,  kneeling  beside  him, 
Kissed  his  dying:  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  boK)m. 
Sweet  was  the  light  of  bi«  eyes;  but  it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness. 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gui^t  ot  wind  at  n  casement. 
All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow. 
All  the  achinjB;  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  loitging. 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience ! 
And,  as  she  pres;4e<t  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  boeom. 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  !** 
—pp.  117--122. 

Criticism  on  "  Evangeline"  is  unnecessary.  It  speaks,  undeniably,  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  poetry.  It  is  a  talc  to  be  read  and  felt  and  remembered:  full  of  purity,  and 
love,  and  \  oly  thought  The  public  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  this  elegant  and 
cheap  edition. 


From    the   Wes  tmi  na  tr  r    and    ForeigB    Qaarterly    Review. 

ADDR?:SS  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

J^raft  of  a  Proposed  National  Address  to  the  Qup.cn^  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Represent  at  inn  y  and  the  Grievances  of  Misgoucrnment^  as  Affecting  the  People  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

May  it  please  your  Majesty,  While   we    condemn    and    deplore    -all 

^     „  -appeals  to  violence  and  riotous  dcmonstra- 

^'  tions,  and  rejoice  to  observe  that  thev  have 

Believing  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  .bocn  hithnrto  confined  to  a  small  section  of 

the  community  to  be  inseparable  from  the  tbo  population,  wo  dosire  to  impress  upon 

cause  of  peace  and  order,  and  that  amidst  |  the  mind  of  your  Majesty  our  strong  sense 

the  political  convulsions  which  have  rapidly  I  of  the  peril  to    the  best  interests  of  the 

extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  country,  attendant  upon  a  stationary  policy 

order  can  only  bo  maintained  by  the  remov-   at  the  present  crisis.     The  efforts  of  your 


al  of  every  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
-with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try as  now  existing,  have  learned  with 
amxiety  and  alarm  that  no  measures  reason- 
ably adapted  to  this  end  have  been  prepar- 
ed, or  are  in  contemplation,  by  your  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.* 

♦  In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Hume's  motion  of  June 
20lb,  Lord  John  Russell,  while  he  promised  inquiry 
into  the  corruption  of  some  elcctoi-al  constituencies 
"with  a  view  to  its  correction,  added  hi.4  opinion  that 
**  there  were  reasons  for  opposing  at  this  moment 


Majesty's  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  to 

reforms  demanded  by  the  Canadians,  and  at  first 
formally  refused. 

It  is  unhappify  not  understood  by  ministers,  that 
when  great  changes,  founded  in  reason  and  justice, 
have  been  resisted  till  the  public  mind  has  become 
impatient  on  the  subject,  they  cannot  then  be  safely 
deferred  another  moment.  The  period  for  calm  dis- 
cussion is  passed  when  that  of  universal  popular 
excitement  has  arrived.  The  present  experience 
of  the  coniinent,  and  the  lessons  of  our  own  past 
history  show,  that  wh*»n  a  government  is  but  feebly 
supported  by  the  mid<lle  classes  of  the  community, 


any  great  change:    reasons  connected   with   tht?  and  refuses  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  reform  of 

events  which,  during  the  last  few  months,  have  abuses,  it  practically  resigns  its  functions  to  the 

occurred  on  the  continent."    The  same  l«nguai;e  populace.     An  interval  of  anarchy  succeeds,  and 

"wasemployed  in  1837,  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection  lasts  until  a  new  government  has  arisen,  strong 

in  Canada,  which,  after  a  great  loss  of  life  and  trtta-  enough  in  public  opinion  to  contioi  and  direct 

sure,  ended  in  the  concession  of  every  one  of  the  events. 
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prevent  tbo  oatbreaks  of  faction  are  ^eatly 
counteracted  by  tbc  apparent  indifference 
of  the  Legislature  to  its  most  urgent  duties ; 
and,  consequent  upon  this  neglect,  a  con- 
tinual apprehension  of^ave  social  disorders 
is  paralyzing  commercial  cnterprize,  depriv- 
ing thousands  of  employment  and  bread, 
and  daily  adding  to  the  elements  of  inse- 
curity which  too  generally  abound  through- 
out the  United  Kin^i^dom. 

Your  Majesty  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
and  powerful  aristocracy,  separated  by  the 
privileges  of  their  order  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  practically  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  opinion  out 
of  the  immediate  circle  of  their  own  friends 
and  dependents.  Among  the  members  of 
that  aristocracy  are  men  of  kind  and  gene- 
rous impulse,  who  have  often  shown  their 
willingness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
poor ;  but  who  appear  to  have  never  learned 
that  the  Divine  Being  has  implanted  in 
every  human  breast  the  seeds  of  higher 
aspirations  than  the  cravings  of  physical 
wants  ;  and  that  the  que^^tions  which  recent 
events  and  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
age  have  now  caused  to  engross  all  men's 
minds,  are  those  of  civil  rights; — the 
rights  recognized  by  the  theory  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  (which  provides  that  all 
men  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law), 
but  practically  existing  in  name  only ; — 
Rights  not  to  bo  exchanged  for.  charity ; 
and  the  struggle  for  which  must  eventually 
lead  to  the  abolition  of  all  imperfect  forms 
of  social  polity,  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  muny  to  the  few  and  violating  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  jnstice. 

Petitions  were  first  presented  for  a  reform 
of  Parliament  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  a^  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  exclusive  assumption,  by  a  privileged 
class,  of  all  offices  in  the  state  connected 
with  legislative  and  administrative  func- 
tions. Military  events,  and  the  subsequent 
triumph  of  despotism  on  the  continent, 
defeated  that  obj  ct  for  the  time,  but  the 
petitions  were  renewed  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  during  which  a 
profligate  expenditure  had  entailed  a  burden 
of  debt  upon  the  national  industry  unprece- 
dented for  its  magnitude  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Soon  after  the  exclusion  from 
France  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  necessity  for  an  improvement  of  the 
representation  became  so  urgent,  that  your  j 


Maji»sty's  predecessor,  King  William  the 
Fourth,  was  induced  to  oxert  his  personal 
influence  with  the  members  of  the  Ilouso  of 


Lords,  for  the  passing  of  a  Reform  Bill, 
after  the  resistance  of  that  House  to  the 
change  desired  had  brought  the  country  to 
the  brink  of  revolution. 

The  reform  thus  obtained  the  experience 
of  sixteen  years  has  proved  to  be  illusory. 
The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
continues  to  be  returned,  not  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  nobility.*  The  patronage  of 
every  office  in  the  state,  of  high  station  or 
emolument,  is  seized  upon,  as  before,  as  the 
birthright  of  the  same  privileged  class  ;  and 
opinion,  as  before,  can  only  make  itself  felt 
by  public  agitation. 

To  some  extent  the  present  system  is 
even  worse  than  the  old,  inasmuch  as  new 
constituencies  have  been  created  too  narrow 
for  independent  action,  and  therefore  open 
to  influences  of  corruption  which  were  un- 
known to  the  nomination  boroughs,  in  which 
no  constituencies  existed.  We  refer  your 
Majesty  to  the  long  and  scandalous  list  of 
members  unseated  during  the  present  ses- 
sion for  bribery  practised  by  their  election 
committees  ;  a  list  which  is  yet  to  be  regard- 
ed but  as  the  symptom  only  of  a  social  dis- 
ease known  to  exist  in  a  far  more  extensive 
form,  but  of  which  the  legal  evidence  has 
not  been  sought. 

We  lament  that  when  the  defects  of  the 
Reform  Bill  first  became  apparent,  the  pub« 
lie  desire  that  they  might  be  removed  was 
not  at  once  met  on  the  part  of  Government 
by  a  frank  and  honest  endeavor  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  measure  according 
to  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  not  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  its  letter.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  wisdom  of  government 
and  the  progressiveness  of  their  institutions, 
would  then  have  boon  undisturbed,  and  no 
motive  would  have  existed  on  their  part  for 
seeking  new  and  sudden  organic  changes. 
Unhappily  a  contrary  course  was  pursued  ; 
and  a  declaration  was  made  by  the  ministers 
then  in  office,  that  the  Reform  Bill,  while 
extending  the  suffrage,  was  intended  to  givo 
a  predominancy  to  the  landed  interest ;  and 
that  whatever  the  imperfections  of  the  Act, 
it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  measure. 

*  The  present  House  of  Commons  contains  6 
marquesses,  8  earls,  '27  viscounts,  .*i'2  lords,  4 1  Right 
Honorable  members.  51  Honorable  members,  59 
baronets,  9  knights,  S  lonl-lieutenants,  l34  deputy 
and  vice- lieutenants,  3  admirals.  3  lieutenant  gen- 
erals, 3  major  generals,  23  colonels,  ^  lieutenant- 
colonels,  13  majoFi,  12  captains  in  the  army  and 
navy,  16  lieu  tenant- captains,  4  cornets,  100  magis- 
trates, 68  pLicemen  and  pensioDert,  and  88  putrons 
of  207  church  livinsi. 
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It  18  now  too  late  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind  with  the  amendments  of  registration 
clanscs,  and  similar  minor  improvements. 
To  avoid  a  principle  by  the  discussion  of 
details  is  to  augment  the  irritation  of  the 
people  by  under-rating  their  intelligence, 
and  trifling  with  their  wishes ;  and  we 
would  humbly  and  respectfully  but  most 
earnestly  warn  your  Majesty,  that  the 
greatest  hazard  to  which  the  Crown  and 
Government  can  now  be  exposed  is  that 
which  may  arise  from  the  determination  of 
ministers  (which  may  God  avert)  to  main- 
tain the  present  ascendency  of  the  landed 
interests  over  other  interests,  or  exclusive 
privileges  of  birth,  over  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  any  portion  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects,  as  men  and  citizens. 

Wo  now  submit  to  your  Majesty  a  plain 
statement  of  the  public  grievances  which 
call  for  immediate  redress ;  and  pray  that 
your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  an  attentive  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  these  our  just  demands. 

1.    We  demand  a  real  representation 

OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN    THE    COftTMONS   HOUSE    OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Wo  seek  not  to  fetter  your  Majesty's 
councils  by  forcing  upon  them  the  exclu- 
sive consideration  of  any  prepared  scheme 
of  elective  organization  as  more  complete 
or  perfect  than  any  that  may  yet  be  devis- 
ed !  DiflFerences  of  opinion,  which  we  do 
not  seek  to  disguise,  still  prevail  among  the 
most  earnest  and  conscientious  advocates  of 
reform  upon  the  best  modes  of  suffrage. 
But  there  are  anomalies  connected  with  the 
present  system  upon  which  no  differences 
exist,  and  which  are  condemned  alike  by 
all  honest  men  as  rendering  the  existing 
representation  a  mockery  of  the  name. 
These  are  most  marked  in  the  inequality  of 
the  existing  electoral  districts ;  placing 
small  towns,  with  a  population  scarcely 
greater  than  that  of  villages,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and 
80  following  out  a  similar  disproportion, 
even  in  the  counties,  that  an  insignificant 
minority  of  only  one-sixth  of  the  existing 
body  of  the  electors  is  enabled  to  return  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.* 

♦  An  analysis  made  in  1836,  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  presented  to  the  House 
in  their  **  Report  on  Election  Expenses"  in  that 
year,  proves  that  331  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  elected  by  151,492  electors.  The 
total  number  of  electors  redstered  that  year  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  956,272,  and  the  number  of 
adolt  males  of  20  yean  and  upwards,  by  the  census 


We  ask,  as  a  first  step,  which  would  be 
hailed  by  all  rauks  of  the  people  as  an  ear- 
nest of  a  hearty  desire  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation,  such  an  immeeiiaie 
extension  of  the  suffrage^  and  re» arrange- 
ment of  electoral  districts^  as  will  effect  am 
enlargement  of  all  narrow  constituencies 
(especially  in  cities  and  boroughs)  j  sufficient 
to  secure  electoral  independence;  and  that 
the  measure  to  be  framed  for  this  object  shall 
include  a  fair  representation  of  the  inielH- 
gence  of  the  working  classes y  and  be  subject 
to  periodical  revision^  with  a  view  to  its  fur- 
ther  improvement,  and  progressive  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  community* 

of  1831,  was  6,14S,46S.  Thus  one-sixth  of  the 
electors,  and  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  adult 
male  population,  have  the  power  of  making  lawa  to 
bind  the  other  five-sixths  of  the  electors,  and  the 
other  39-fortieths  of  the  adult  male  population. 

The  number  of  the  adult  male  population  is  about 
7.500.000;  and  the  electoral  franchise  is  so  diatrih- 
uted  that  in  Eucdand,  1  male  adult  in  7  is  entitled 
to  vote }  in  Scotland,  1  in  11;  and  in  Ireland,  only  1 
in  17. 

Sixteen  small  boroughs,  the  united  population  of 
which  is  only  76.179,  are  enabled  to  send  32  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  to  neutralize  the  vote  of  the  33 
members  sent  by  15  of  our  wealthiest  cities,  whose 
united  population  amounts  to  3,129,517. 

*  The  question  of  extending  the  franchise,  "whe* 
ther  by  universal  suffrage  or  any  other  method,  is 
important,  but  yet  of  secondary  moment  to  that  of 
new  and  large  electoral  districts.  So  long  as  the 
small  boroughs,  such  as  Harwich.  Thet&rd,  and 
Chippenham,  continue  to  return  as  many  members 
to  Parliament  as  the  large  towns,  an  extension  of 
the  right  of  voting  to  every  householder,  or  to  every 
male  of  21  years  of  age,  would  not  change  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  representation. 

The  existing  system  is  without  defence,  because 
by  a  re- arrangement  of  the  present  electoral  districts, 
an  improvement  might  be  effected  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  influences  of  corruption  without  any 
alteration  of  the  present  rates  of  qualification,  and 
without  even  abandoning  the  principle  of  one  stand- 
ard for  towns,  and  another  for  counties;  while  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  are  only  now  disqual- 
ified from  voting  by  not  residing  within  the  limits 
of  a  parliamentary  borough,  would  at  the  same  time 
be  enfranchised. 

It  appears  to  be  desirable  that  no  parliamentaxy 
constituency  should  consist  of  a  smaller  number 
than  10,000  electors;  an  object  which  might  easily 
be  attained  by  grouping  together  the  small  towns  ; 
including  those  which  have  not  now  the  privilege 
of  returning  members. 

The  essential  point  in  any  new  measure  is 
periodical  revision.  No  human  institution  can  be 
rendered  perfect  at  once.  To  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man  they  must  be  made  progressive.  At 
the  census  of  every  ten  years  there  should  be  a  re- 
arrangement of  electoral  districts,  and  an  amend- 
ment of  all  defects  in  the  representation  proved  to 
have  exiHted  during  the  preceding  interval. 

The  best  qualification  for  electors, — the  best 
limit,  in  respect  to  numbers  for  an  electoral  dis- 
trict, and  for  a  deliberative  assembly,  which  if  too 
numerous  (like  the  French  National  Assembly), 
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2.    We  demand  an  extension  of  the 

RIGHT  OF  LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  dow  unequal 
to  the  accumulating  mass  of  administrative 
details  which  it  attempts  to  direct.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  regulation  of  local 
business,  that  the  people  should  be  entrust- 
ed with  a  larger  snare  than  heretofore  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs ;  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies, 
and  other  extreme  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  :  but  subject  to  such  general  su- 
pervision on  the  part  of  the  executive,  as 
may  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
fundamental  laws. 

Since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835, 
(a  measure  of  but  limited  operation),  no 
reasonable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
improvement  of  local  administration.  The 
most  flagrant  abuses,  entStiling  heavy  local 
burdens  upon  the  people,  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  unroformed  and  unrebuked ;  and 

may  be  incapacitated  for  calm  discuMion,— the  best 
mode  of  retuminc  members,  so  as  to  insure  the 
fittest  choice. — whether  through  the  indirect  medi- 
um of  provincial  or  state  asifemblies,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  new 
German  parliament,  or  by  direct  election,  as  at 

S resent  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons, — the 
est  mode  of  ensuring  a  proper  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation to  minorities, — and  the  share  of  women 
in  the  representation, — admitted  by  the  English 
law  to  vote  in  parochial  vestries  as  rated  parishion- 
ers, and  to  wield  the  sceptre,  as  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  kings, — are  all  questions  upon  which  una- 
nimity is  not  to  be  expected  without  the  further 
guidance  of  experience. 


no  pains  have  been  taken  to  simplify  the 
machinery  of  local  government  throughout 
the  country,  and  place  it  upon  a  satisfactory 
footing. 

We  ask  the  consoHdatioHy  by  one  uniform 
lawy  of  all  local  bueinesafor  town  and  coun^ 
/ry,  in  the  hands  of  local  cusembHes  elected 
by  the  people^  organized  in  coMfiiuencies  of 
large  and  equal  extent.  And  we  ask  the 
consequent  abolition  of  the  powers  of  the 
unpaid  magistracy  in  regard  to  their  inter^ 
ference  with  the  rates  ;  the  abolition  of  the 
powers  of  all  Boards  of  Commissioners 
appointed  under  local  actsy  and  of  all  select 
vestries  and  irresponsible  public  corporations, 

3.  We  demand  economy  and  retrench- 
ment IN  THE  administration  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC REVENUE. 

We  witness  with  apprehension  the  grow- 
ing financial  difficulties  of  government  con- 
sequent upon  a  wasteful  misapplication  of 
the  resources  of  the  country.  The  promises 
of  good  and  cheap  government  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill  have  been  forgot- 
ten, or  set  at  nought.  The  expenditure  for 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  augmented 
within  the  last  twelve  years  by  the  addition 
of  eight  millions  sterling  per  annum  !*  The 
army  and  navy  have  been  largely  increased, 
and  are  still  maintained,  without  any  ade- 
quate necessity,  upon  a  war-footing.  Your 
Majesty  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  which  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as 
best  policy,  not  to  interfere,  is  a  guarantee 


*  Public  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  January  5tb,  1848, 
Public  expenduare  for  the  year  ending  January  5th,  1836, 


£54,503.948    S    3 
44,422,722  15    8 


Difference  (including  the  p-anl  to  Ireland  of  £1,525,000)  ..  •.        £10,060,225    6    7 

The  above  is  exclusive  m  both  cases  of  the  chams  of  collection,  Ac,  which  for  the  year  ending  Janu- 

anr  5ih,  lgl8,  were  £4,727,465  58.  3id. ;  making  Die  gross  public  expenditure  for  the  last  year,  £69,- 


PUBUC  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Interest  and  management  of  the  permanent  debt 

Terminable  annuities        

Interest  on  Elxchequer  Bills         


Civil  list 

Annuities  and  payments  for  civil,  naval,  military,  and  judicial 
services,  Ac.  . .         • . 

Salaries  and  allowances 

Diplomatic  salaries  and  pensions  

Courts  of  justice       

Miscellaneous  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund 


Army 
Navy 
Ordnance 


ENDING  JAN.  5,  1836. 

£23,731,807  IG    7 

4,042,591  10  3 
740,211  1  10 
£28,514,610  10    8 

£510,000    0    0 


524,490  15  10 

167,330    8  6 

176015    2  0 

430,495    4  8 

274,185  13  9 

£6,406,142  15  8 

4,099,429  11  5 

1,151,914    0  0 


8,082,817    4    9 


Miscellaneous  charges  upon  the  annual  grants  of  parliament 
Deficiencies  on  the  balance  reserved  for  unclaimed  dividends 


-   11,657,486    7  I 

2,144,345    8  5 

23,468    4  9 

£44,428,722  15  8 
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to  the  peoplo  of  tbeae  realms  against  the 
possibility  of  foreign  aggression.*  Yet  no 
expectation  has  been  held  out  by  your 
Majesty's  ministers  of  their  being  able  to 
effect  any  material  reduction  of  the  present 
naval  and  military  expenditure ;  and  a 
deficit  in  the  revenue  of  three  millions  ster- 
ling, incurred  during  the  past  year,  has 
only  been  met  by  adding  it  to  the  burden 
of  the  unfunded  portion  of  the  national 
debt.    • 

We  ask  a  reduction  of  the  Army^  -tVapy, 
and  Ordnance  expenditure  to  the  standard 
which  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  in  1835,  less  than  the 
present  expense  by  seven  millions  sterling  ; 
and  we  ask  a  reduction  in  the  charges  for 
foreign  embassies ;  and  the  abolition  of  all 
useless  offices  and  unmerited  pensions. 

4.    We  demand   a    revision  and   just 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  BURDEN  OP  TAXA- 
TION. 

The  public  burdens  are  not  only  greatly 
larger  than  is  needed  for  an  efficient  admin- 
istration, and  ^he  discharge  of  national 
obligations,  but  the  revenue  is  now  raised 
upon  a  system  of  partial  and  unjust  assess- 
ment. The  land  tax,  the  income  tax,  and 
the  legacy  duties,  especially,  are  so  levied 
as  to  throw  upon  the  middle  and  working 
classes  a  large  proportion  of  the  burdens 


I  which  should  fall  upon  the  rich.  Other 
taxes  are  of  a  nature  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
terests of  production,  and  with  pablic  health. 

We  ask,  that  the  legacy  duties  may  be 
extended  to  landed  property y  and  the  stamp 
duties  on  the  sale  or  lease  of  landed  property 
abolished.  We  ask  a  re^assessment  of  the 
land  taxy  and  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
income  tax^  in  reference  to  the  disiitictUm 
between  precarious  incomes  and  incomes  dt» 
ritedfrom  permanent  sources.  We  ask  the 
abolition  of  the  window  duties^  and  the  re- 
moral  of  excise  restrictions  ;  excepting  those 
only  which  affect  the  manufacture  of  sptr^ 
ituous  liquors. 

5.  We  demand  a  free  press. 

The  spirit  of  Protestantism  ^  and  the  de- 
fence by  John  Milton  of  'Hho  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing"  prevented  the  intro- 
duction into  this  country  of  a  censorship ; 
but  different  admiuistrations,  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,t  have  sought  to  attain,  and 
to  a  serious  extent  have  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing, the  object  of  a  censorship — that  of  re- 
stricting the  rights  of  political  discussion  to 
a  privileged  class — by  the  indirect  medium 
of  fiscal  burdens  and  Ycstriotions.  The 
worst  portion  of  the  laws  passed  with  this 
view  still  remain  on  the  statute-book,  hav- 
ing been  re-enacted  in  the  session  of  1836, 
with  additional  penal  clauses  of  great  sever- 


PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JAN.  5,  184a 


Interest  and  manasrement  of  the  permanent  debt 

Terminable  annuiiiies  

Interest  on  exchequer  bills       .  .        . .        

\y  1 V 1 1    II QV  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Annuities  and  pensions  for  civil,  naval,  military,  and  judicial 
services,  charged  by  various  acts  of  parliament  on  me  con- 
solidated fund        

Salaries  and  allowances         

Diplomatic  salaries  and  pensions 

Courts  of  justice  

Miscellaneous  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund 

^%  I  liJ  y  ••  ••  t«  «s  fa  «•  ««  aa  as 

*- '  "•V  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Oidnance  

Miscellaneous  charges  on  the  annual  grants  to  parliament 

Distress  in  Ireland 

Deficiencies  in  the  balance  reserved  for  unclaimed  dividends 


£23,7J>9,259  II  5 

3,y05,i>73  18  3 

436,^98    5  0 

£393,982  lO  0 


529.804  6  7 

2(>0,8ll  1  8 

171,315  18  C 

l,aiGr>93  15  2 

310  976  6  3 

£7,540,404  15  0 

8,013,873  1  6 

2,917,869  0  0 


28,141,. 931  14    7 


2,713,513  18    2 


£18.502.146  16     6 

3,561,066  15     1 

1,525,000    0     0 

59,688  17  II 


£5-1^2,918    2     3 
*  Were  it  otherwise,  and  the  danger  of  invasion,  or  of  an  attack  upon  our  colonial  di'pcmiencies  im- 
minent, the  berU  securities  of  defence  are  a  united  people,  and  afiUl  treasury,    A  nation  tliat  exhausts  iis 
resources  before  an  attack  anticipates  the  ruin  of  a  defeat. 

If  the  army  and  navy  be  maintained  upon  a  war  fooling  for  the  sake  of  the  power  of  an  armed  inter- 
vention, the  temptation  to  exercise  such  a  power  at  the  present  moment,  without  consullin;?  the  nation,  is 
one  to  which  it  would  be  well  that  no  government  should  be  exposed. 

t  A  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  was  first  imposed  in  1712,  by  the  10  Anne,  c.  19.  The  amount  was 
a  half  penny  on  a  half  sheet ;  a  penny  if  not  exceeding  a  whole  sheet.  Its  first  effect  was  to  extinguish 
the  ''  Spectator/'  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
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ity.*  The  effect  of  these  laws  is  to  give  a 
practical  monopoly  in  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence to  a  few  capitalists,  proprietors  of 
London  daily  journals,  often  interested^n 
its  distortion ;  and  to  suppress  the  natural 
safoty-valvc  of  popular  discontent ;  through 
which  suppression  your  Majesty's  ministers 
and  others  are  continually  misled  upon  the 
state  of  the  public  mind-f  The  effect  in 
France  of  similar  restrictions,  by  deceivinff 
the  government  into  a  false  security,  and 
causing  a  fatal  postponement  of  needful 
reforms,  has  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

'i'he  press  is  now  free  throughout  France, 
and  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  also  free  in 
your  Majesty^s  colonies,  and  in  the  channel 
islands,  where  its  influence  is  felt  to  be  sal- 
utary in  producing  a  reading  and  an  orderly 

*  The  measure  of  183G  was  one  nominally  for  the 
reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  to  a  nett 
sum  of  Irf.,  from  47.,  with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent. ; 
but  the  higher  duty  it  bad  become  impossiide  to 
collect,  and  it  was  admitted  ai  the  time  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Kmbcquer  (Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
now  Lord  Monteagle),  that  the  sale  of  unstamped 
journals,  published  in  defiance  of  the  law,  had  ex- 
.  tended  to  200,000  weekly.  These  were  all  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interests  of  the  stamped  press  by  the  6 
and  7  William  IV.,  c.  76. 

The  penny  Ktamp  is  equivalent  to  a  formal  pro- 
hibition of  newspapers  of  the  class  which  exist  in 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  at  the  price  of 
Id.,  1  l-'id.  and  'ic/.  In  those  islands,  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  there  are  few  families  without  a  news- 
paper at  home.  In  Great  Britaii  and  Ireland  it  is 
only  by  frequenting  a  public  house,  and  not  always 
then,  that  a  poor  man  can  read  the  report  of  a  trial 
by  jury.  He  must  obey  the  laws  withouf  discuss- 
ing them,  or  learning  the  nature  of  their  operation. 

The  privilege  of  postage  conferred  by  the  stamp 
would  be  a  fair  consideration  for  the  penny,  if  the 
stamp  were  optional;  but  as  the  stamp  must  be 
paid  whether  postage  be  required  or  not,  the  post- 
age privilege  becomes  a  benefit  to  a  few  only  of  the 
London  journals,  and  amounts  therefore  to  another 
newspaper  restriction,  as  aflecting  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence  of  local  interest.  The  competition  of 
the  leading  London  journals,  delivered  by  govern- 
ment carriage  free,  so  aggravates  the  mischief  of 
the  stamp  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  press,  that 
a  local  daily  paper  cannot  be  maintained  even  in 
such  towns  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glas- 
gow. The  substitution  of  a  newspaper  postage 
•tamp  of  one  penny,  for  the  present  stamp  on  a 
newspaper  sheet,  would  remedy  this  injustice,  and 
with  but  little  loss  to  the  revenue. 

t  This  was  never  more  apparent  than  at  the 
present  moment,  when  we  see  an  exaggerated 
importance  given  to  the  violent  language  of  men 
known  not  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  real  indications  of  opinion 
are  carefully  suppressed.  A  disposition  also  to 
distort  the  proceedings  of  the  French  republic,  so 
as  to  bring  only  its  mistakes  and  disordera  into 
prominent  relief,  may  be  daily  remarketl  in  the 
tame  quarters,  by  all  persons  well  informed  of  the 
progieM  of  events  on  the  contincQt. 


population  ;  and  the  peaceable  solution  of 
the  questions  which  are  now  agitating  the 
minds  of  the  working  classes  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  that  proper  medium  for 
their  discussion  (protected  against  abuse 
by  suitable  regulations^,  which  is  at  present 
practically  prohibited  by  law. 

We  ask  I  he  abolition  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  duty^  and  the  duty  on  advertisements  ; 
the  removal  of  the  rcstrictiofts  now  imposed 
to  prevent  an  evaftion  of  those  duties ;  and 
we  ask  such  improved  laws  of  newspaper 
copyripht  and  rcsponsihility  as  may  tend  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  press ^  while  cx- 
tcndinq  its  inlhiencc. 

(!.  We  demand  a  just  administration 

OF  NATIONAL  TRVST  PROPEUTY. 

The  people  of  3'our  Majesty's  realms  aro 
the  heirs  of  estates  set  apart  or  bequeathed 
in  ancient  times  for  public  objects,  and  now 
producing  a  largo  annual  revenue,  not 
included  in  the  financial  accounts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  full  amount  of  this 
revenue  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  there 
i?  sufficient  cvid.-^ncc  of  its  extent  to  warrant 
the  conclu&ion  that  if  the  funds  of  which  it 
is  composed  were  eoonomically  adminis- 
tered, and  appropriated  according  to  the 
plan  of  their  original  destination,  every 
child  ill  3'oiir  Miijot^ty's  dominions  might 
receive  a  sound  education, — the  necessity 
of  rates  for  the  repair  of  churches  would  be 
wholly  superseded,  and  the  bnrden  of  the 
]>oor's  rates  would  be  greatly  relieved. 

in  the  administration  of  one  portion  of 
the.«o  funds,  presumed  to  amount  to  nearly 
two  millions  sterling  per  annum,  the  reports 
of  your  Majesty's  Charity  Commissions 
hav6  shown  the  most  extensive  malversa- 
tion to  prevail ;  and  yet  year  after  year  has 
been  allowed  to  pass  away  without  any 
steps  for  its  correction,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  future  abuses  of  trust ;  and  the 
Inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  incomplete* 

The  larger  portion  of  these  funds, — the 
revenue  derived  from  tithes,  glebe-lands, 
and  rents  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  an- 
cient monastic  institutions,  was  originally 
set  apart  in  times  when  the  religion  of  this 
country  was  one  and  undivided,  for  the 
repair  of  churches,  the  payment  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  the  relief  and  instruction  of  the 
poor.     It  is  now  exclusively  devoted  to  but 

*  The  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  were 
completed  in  only  28  of  the  English  counties,  and 
have  not  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
income  of  the  charities  investigated  amounts  to 
£748,178,  5t. 
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one  only  of  these  objects — the  payment  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  that  npon  a  system  of  dis- 
tribation  which  permits  the  working  ser- 
vants of  the  Church  to  linger  in  poverty, 
that  the  pomp  and  state  of  princes  may  be 
maintained  for  a  wealthy  hierarchy. 

Your  Majesty's  ministers  have  sarren- 
dered  to  this  very  hierarchy  the  sole  diargc 
of  the  administration  of  these  national  rev- 
enues, and  have  culpably  abandoned  the 
attempts  made  by  them  during  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  your  Majcstv's  prede- 
cessor, to  recover  a  small  portion  of  this 
property  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor.* 

*  Lord  Morpeth,  when  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
brought  in  a  Bill  containing  a  clause  Imown  as 
"  the  appropriation  clause,"  by  which  powers  were 
to  have  been  taken  to  devote  a  sum  of  £97,612  out 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  to  the 
moral  ana  religious  instruction  of  the  Irish  poor. 
It  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  300  to 
961,  and  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  138  to 
47.  This  was  in  1836.  The  same  year  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  of  Inquiry  were  constituted 
into  ''  a  body  politic  and  corporate"  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Church  funds,  by  the  6  &  7  Wra.  JV.  c. 
77 ;  the  Commission  was  then  composed  of  thirteen 
members,  of  whom  a  majority  of  eight,  consisting 
of  cabinet  ministers,  were  lajmen.  In  1840  the 
government  had  the  weakness  to  admit  into  the 
Commission,  by  the  3  &4  Vic.  c.  113,  all  the  Bish- 
ops of  England  and  Wales,  with  the  Deans  of  Can- 
terbury, St.  Paurs,  and  Westminster,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Prerogative  and  Admiralty  Courts;  the  Ad- 
mifjilty  Court  beint?  at  the  same  time  converted 
into  an  Ecclesiastical  tribunal  by  the  3  &  4  Vic.  c. 
65,  which  empowers  the  Dean  of  Arches  to  act  as 
an  assistant  judge  and  admits  the  advocates,  surro- 
gates, and  proctors  of  the  Court  of  Arches  to  the 
practice  of  the  Admiralty  Court. 

The  reports  of  the  Ek;clesiastical  Commissioners 
for  1831  give  the  amount  of  the  neU  revenues  ad- 
ministered by  the  Church  as  under: — 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Sees  of  Archbishops  and  Bish- 
ops         £160,292 

Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Corporations       206,289 

Prebends  and  other  prefer- 
ments in  Cathedral  and  Col- 
legiate Churches        ••     ••       44,705 

Renewal  of  leases,  (average 
of  three  years) 21,760 

Benefices  (10,718) 3,056,451 


'£3,490,431 


CHURCH  OF  IRBLAlfD. 

Sees  of  Archbishops  and  Bish- 
ops        

Deans  and  Chapters 


151,128 
1,048 


Economy  Estates  of  Cathedrals  1 1 ,056 

Other  subordinate  Corporatirais  10,526 
Prebends,  dcc^  without  cure  of 

souls 34,482 

(Hebe  lands     92,000J 


Caried  over. 


300,235 


We  wonld  humbly  represent  to  your 
Majesty  that  the  inequality  and  injostioe 
of  such  Eoolesiastical  appropriations  are  the 
ctfnse  of  grave  divisions  and  discontent 
among  your  Majesty's  snbjeots, — ^keepii^ 
Ireland  in  a  state  approaching  to  rebellion; 
and  that  the  recent  creation  of  new  Bishops 
for  the  colonies,  and  for  home  districts  filled 
with  dissenters,  with  the  yiew  of  maintain- 
ing and  extending  the  same  spiritual  su- 
premacy over  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
people,  has  added  to  the  prevailing  disaf- 
fection. 

We  ask, — in  respect  to  ike  reform  of  char- 
ity abuses^  for  a  department  of  audii  and 
8upennsiony  to  extend  to  the  aecountt  of  ail 
trustees  holding  money,  for  pubHc  obJeeU^ 
not  now  subject  to  responsibility ;  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  national  property  ta 
tithes,  rents,  glebe-lands,  and  church  btdld' 
ings,  the  abolition  of  the  existing  £cc/enot- 
tical  Commission,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Commission,  composed  of  membere  moi 
themselves  interested  by  salaries  or  emudm* 
ments  in  the  funds  to  be  administered.  And 
we  ask  that  this  new  Commisnon  nhall  be 


Brought  forward, 

Tithes       

Ministers*  money    •  • 


300,2351 
555,000 
10,300 


865,535 

£4,350,038 

It  is  now  known,  from  the  progress  of  the  tithe 
commutations,  and  other  evidence,  that  the  real  in* 
comes  of  the  clergy  were  largely  understated  in 
these  returns ;  and  they  do  not,  brides,  include  the 
incomes  derived  from  coUe&fe  and  school  foundations 
administered  by  the  church  (supposed  to  amoonl  to 
about  £600,000),  nor  those  derived  from  lectures  and 
chaplainships.  The  church  rates  are  of  course  ex- 
cluded, not  being  a  source  of  income ;  the  annual 
burden  of  which  to  the  public  is  about  £550,000. 

The  Commissioners  stare  that  the  average  of  the 
stipends  paid  to  English  curates  (5,383  in  number). 
is  £80  per  annum.  A  re-distribution  of  the  nati<mai 
revenues  held  bv  the  church  (assuming  them  to 
amount  but  to  £4,350,000  per  annum),  would  admit 
of  the  following  arrangement : — 
15,000  Curacies,  or  religious  professor- 
ships for  rural  districts,  with 

salaries  of  £100 £1,500,000 

500  Religious     professorshios     for 

towns,  with  salaries  or  £500  850,000 

15,000  Infant  school  mistresses,  with 

salaries  of  £50      750,000 

10,000  Masters  for  day  and   evening 

schools,  with  salaries  of  £100    1,000,000 
3,000  Masters     for     superior     town     - 

schools,  with  salaries  of  £350        600,000 
500  College  professorships  f  includ- 
ing school   inspection),  with 

salaries  of  £500 950,000 

100  Beads  of  colleges  and  normal 

schools,  withsalariesof  £1,000       100,000 
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instructed  to  report  upon  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  such  an  administration  of  this 
national  property  as  will  best  promote j  upon 
the  largest  scalcy  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  whole  community, 

7.  Wc  demand  freedom  of  conscience 

IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGIO?^. 

Admittaooe  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridgr,  and  the  liberty  of  worship- 
ping and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the 
churches  of  our  ancestors,  are  now  made  to 
depend  upon  subscription  to  certain  articles 
of  faith  known  as  the  thirty^nine  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

This  test,  when  first  established,  was  a 
departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation,  founded  upon  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  progress  in  religious  truth ;  and 
it  led  to  those  lamentable  schisms  which 
have  since  divided  English  protestants  into 
churchmen  and  dissenters  of  various  deno- 
minations, who  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained a  united  religious  community.  These 
schisms  have  now  widely  extended,  from 
the  differences  whijh  have  lately  sprung  up 
within  the  church  itself  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles;  and  we  call  upon 
your  Majesty,  by  removing  this  cause  of  sec- 
tarian distinctions,  as  a  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition unknown  to  Christianity,  and  by  ex- 
tending the  application  of  the  divine  pre- 
cepts of  universal  charity,  to  restore  among 
your  Majesty's  subjects  the  *'  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 

We  ask /or  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  Uni- 
formity (14  Car.  II.  c.  4)  ;  the  abolition  of 
all  subscription  tests  for  admission  to  uni- 
versities, the  houses  of  parliament,  or  for  holy 
orders  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  all  churches 
builty  endowed,  or  supported  with  public 
money,  the  people,  by  their  local  representa- 
tives, or  in  their  religious  congregations,  shall 
have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  own 
religious  teachers. 

8.  We  demand  freedom  for  education. 

The  criminal  returns,  the  reports  of  phi- 
lanthropic societies,  and  of  Commissioners 
o^inqairy 9  l^&ve  made  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation are  growing  up  without  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  simplest  elements  of  human 
knowledge.  The  necessary  steps  that  should 
have  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  this  evil 
have  notwithstanding  been  neglected,  from 
the  resistance  of  an  influential  portion  of  the 
dergy  to  aU  schemes  of  popular  instruction 
not  made  dependent  upon  tne  condiiion  tbat 


the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  dis- 
senters should  be  educated  according  to  the 
forms  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Your  Majesty's  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  Education  have  lost  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  public,  by  yielding  to  this 
resistance.  After  vainly  endeavoring  to 
overcome  clerical  opposition  by  a  policy 
of  expediency  and  compromise,  they  have 
adopted  a  system  of  encouragement  for  edu-. 
cation  which  practically  favors  only  the 
existence  of  schools  directed  b^  the  clergy, 
and  have  sacrificed  to  the  Church  the  right , 
of  a  national  supervision  over  national  ex- 
penditure ;  giving  to  the  clergy  the  power 
of  diverting,  as  in  former  times,  educutional 
grants  from  secular  to  clerical  objects,  by 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  from  their 
own  body,  and  of  their  own  choice.* 

We  would  humbly  represent  to  your  Ma- 
jesty that  the  right  thus  surrendered  is 
among  the  most  important  safeguards  of 
public  liberty  and  securities  for  human  pro- 

*  By  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Cooncil,  under 
which  the  educational  ^ants  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  administered,  it  is  provided  that  no  ^vem- 
ment  inspector  of  "  National "  schools  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Caii- 
terbur^r.  The  consec^uence  is,  that  the  ickole  of  the 
twelve  inspecters  appoinUdfar  these  sckooii  are  clergy^ 
men. 

The  schools  assisted  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
ibr  Education,  during  the  years  1845—6,  were  as  fol- 
lows  * 

National  Schools 346 

British        ditto         30 

Other         ditto         34 

410 
The  schools  called  "  National,"  are  those  in  connex- 
ion with  the  "  National  School  Society," — a  society 
patronized  by  the  bishops  ior  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  reason  oi  the  preponderance  of  these  schools, 
is  not  the  superiority  of  their  methods  of  teaching, 
which  are  extremely  meagre  and  mechanical,  bat 
instructions  given  by  the  bishops  to  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  throughout  10,498  benefices,  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  "  National "  schools  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  The  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  their  position,  of  course  enable  them  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  such  an  object  with  greater 
fkcility  than  private  individuals;  and  the  rule  of 
the  educational  grants  being,  that  assisunce  shall  he 
given,  not  in  proportion  to  the  need  of  instnictioiL 
but  in  aid  only  of  local  subscriptions,  the  practical 
result  is  the  surrender  of  education  to  clerical  direc- 
tion, and  the  general  discoura^fement  of  all  efforts  for 
placing  it  upon  a  sound  and  liberal  basis.  The  new 
minutes  for  apportioning  salaries  to '  papil  teach- 
ers," will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the  schools  thus  esta- 
blished somewhat  more  efficient  than  at  present, 
but  will  not  alter  their  exclusive  spirit. 

Further  lo  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  dergy, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  recentlv  presented 
a  memorial  from  the  Natloiuu  BchooL  Society ,  daimc 
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gross ; — that  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
proved,  that  in  proportion  to  the  proper  in- 
flurnee  of  religion  upon  the  hiiiuan  mind  is 
the  danger  to  the  state  of  entrustinir  its  mi- 
nisters  with  secular  power  ;  lest  religion  it- 
self should  become  an  instrument  of  secular 
ambition,  and  degenerate  into  abject  super- 
stition. Of  this  danger  the  histories  of  Kgypt, 
India,  and  Italj  have  afforded  memorable 
warnings. 

We  ask  that  the  management  of  all  schools 
for  primary  instruction^  supported  bif  public 
endowments,  rates,  or  government  grants, 
shall  be  entrusted  to  the  local  representatives 
of  the  people;  and  that  the  interference  of 
ministrrs  of  religion  in  such  schools  shall  be 
confined  to  the  objects  of  religion,  and  limit- 
ed to  the  children  of  parents  belonging  to  their 
own  communion. 

9.  We  demand  law  reform. 

Your  Majesty's  subjects  are  called  upon 
to  obey  laws  rendered  unintelligible  by  their 
number,  their  complexity,  an<l  the  confused 
technical  phraseology  by  which  their  mean- 
ing is  sought  to  be  expressed. 

The  Courts  of  Law  are  surrounded  with 
formalities,  involving  expensive  processes 
and  delays,  which  practically  render  justice 
a  costly  luxury  to  the  rich,  and  place  it 
wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor.  The 
consequent  di^^position  of  the  public  to  sub- 
mit to  private  injury,  rather  than  be  etposed 
to  the  greater  evil  incurred  by  seeking  re- 
dress, lowers  the  moral  tone  of  .society,  by 
giving  impunity  to  offences  that  would  never 
othi*rwise  be  committed. 

Wc  ask  that  the  statute  laws  of  the  realm 
shall  be  simplified  and  condensed  into  one  in- 
telligible code;  that  courts  of  exlusireltf  J'Jc- 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  shall  be.  abolished; 
and  that  such  an  improvement  shall  be  made 
in  the  condition  of  civil  and  criminal  courts 
as  will  enable  them  to  afford  efficient  protec- 
tion in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  to  every 
class  of  your  Majesty'^s  subjects. 

10.  Wc  demand  just  laws  of  inherit- 
ance. 

The  mischievous  laws  and  restrictions  of 
feudal  times  have  as  yet  been  but  partially 
removed  from  your  Majesty's   dominions. 

ing  powers  of  arbitration  for  the  bishops  in  cases  of 
differences  upon  school  management;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Hubscripiion  tes>t, — 

"  That  all  members  of  the  managing  committee 
of  a  school  (except  ordained  ministers  ol"  the  Church 
of  England)  shall  qualify  for  acting  on  the  same  by 
rab«cribing  a  declaration  that  they  arc  twna  fide 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  joined 
members  or  frequenters  of  the  worship  of  any  other 
leligioos  denomination." 


The  custotu  of  primogeniture  is  still  enforc- 
ed in  the  case  of  landed  property  left  in- 
testate, and  the  law  still  permits  the  repre- 
sentatives of  large  estates  to  affect  p^stcritj 
through  the  medium  of  entails,  by  the  eame 
preferential  and  unju-st  distinct  ion  of  the 
eldest  born.     Tho  effect  of  this  institution 
is  to  weaken,  in  the  public  mind,  the  influ- 
ence  of  the    natural  laws   which    connect 
wealth  and  industry ;  maintaining  perma- 
nent examples  of  wealth  obtained  without  la- 
bor; and  to  create  from  among  the  disinherit- 
ed junior  branches  of  th?  nobility  a  numcroiu 
class  incapacitated  by  their  habits  for  pro- 
ductive employment,  and  for  whom  provi- 
sion has  hitherto  had  to  be  mado  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state.     Its  further  and  serions 
consequence  is  to  prevent  a  full  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  soil ;  so  locking  up 
estates  witli  in  cu  ml  trances  that  capital  can- 
not be  a])plied  to  them,  and  that  large  dis- 
tricts, especially   in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
have  been  cither  abandoned  as  waste,  or  left 
to  tlie  occupation  of  a  pauper  tenantry. 

V\'e  ask  the  aholition  of  primogeniture  j  as 
affecting  property  that  may  be  hereafter  left 
intistnte,  and  all  property,  exceeding  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  that  may  hereafter 
be  the  subject  of  marriage  settlements^  or  tes- 
tamentary berptcsts  ;  and  wc  ask  that  no  fu- 
ture settlements,  or  testamentary  bequests. 
shall  be  permitted  that  do  not  vest  rights  of 
ownership  in  the  hands  of  adult  persons  living, 
as  far  as  the  exercifte  of  such  rights  is  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  improvement  * 


•  The  English  law  allows  the  setllcment  of 
tates  Ibr  iweuiy-one  years  beyond  the  lives  of  per- 
sons in  existence  at  the  time'  ilie  ^ettlement  lakes 
eOect,  which  among  the  families  of  the  nobility  iV 
usually  npon  the  marriape  of  the  ehlcst  son.  The 
great  |)Oition  of  the  soil  is  theretore  Icll  without  any 
proper  ownership,  and  is  so  held  that  its  improve- 
ment, as  far  as  ii  depends  u|K»n  any  considerable 
outlay  of  capital,  is  impossible.  The  apparent  pos- 
sessors of  jjreat  estates  liavo  merely  a  lifc  interest  in 
them,  and  cannot  soil  an  acre  of  land,  nor  even 
lease  it,  e.\ceptiu<;  for  short  periods,  without  the 
consent  of  the  next  heir,  who  may  perhaps  be  un- 
born, or  a  minor.  In  Scotland,  where  the  law  of 
entail  is  even  less  limited  tlian  in  England,  the  re- 
sult 19  a  gradual  dei)opulatiou  of  the  Highlands,  and 
the  .shutting  up  of  whole  counties  for  Ibrcst  deer. 
In  Ireland  where,  from  the  same  cause,  there  is  in 
many  parts  of  th?  country  no  ownerj^hip  of  the  soil, 
while  tne  landlords  who  have  a  life  interest  arc  non- 
resident, the  result  is  seen  in  an  impoverished  and 
disorganized  population,  paying  no  rent,  and  main- 
taining possession  of  holdings,  which  would  other- 
wise be  converted  into  sheep  walks,  by  a  speciea  of 
guerilla  warfare. 

The  evil  extends  to  all  property  held  in  trust, 
whether  for  private  or  public  objects'.  The  trustees 
of  charity  estates  are  unable  to  grant  building  leases 
excepting  when  empowered  to  do  ao  by  private  acta. 
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11.  We  demand  reform  for  the  army 

AND  NAVV. 

Your  Majesty's  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
have  long  complained  that  every  avenue  of 
promotion  is  practically  closed  against  the 
privates  of  both  services,  and  officers  of  in- 
ferior rank,  excepting  in  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary instances,  by  the  influence  of  birth 
and  wealth.  A  military  and  naval  patron- 
age, exercised  almost  exclusively  in  favor 
01  the  junior  branches  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  open  sale  and  purchase  of  commis- 
sions, have  become  a  scandal  in  tho  eyes  of 
all  Europe ;  and  the  injustice  thus  shown 
to  the  hardy  veterans  to  whom  tho  defence 
of  the  country  is  entrusted,  is  now,  as  it  has 
ever  been  in  times  of  popular  commotion, 
a  source  of  dangerous  discontent.  The 
crews  of  merchantmen  complain  that  they 
are  still  subject  to  impressment  for  your 
Majesty's  ISavy,  when  on  foreign  stations ; 
the  intolerable  slavery  of  which  compulsory 
service  caused  the  enemy's  fleet  to  bo  man- 
nod  with  British  sailors,  during  the  last  war 
with  the  United  States'  government. 

We  ask— /or  British  soldiers  and  sailorSy 
freedom  of  service  ;  engagements  of  reason- 
able limit  ;  a  system  of  patronage  hating  re- 
gard only  to  merit  and  seniority  ;*  and  a 
prohibition  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  com- 
missions. 

12.  We  demand  preventive  poor- 
laws. 

The  principle  of  poor-laws  has  been 
hitherto  confined  in  its  application  to  the 
relief  of  destitution,  by  alms — often  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  encourage  pauperism. 
The  means  for  its  prevention,  as  far  as  des- 
titution is  occasioned  by  physioa)  causes 
only,  are  known,  but  have  been  noglected 
or  abused.  Funds  voted  for  yahlic  works 
have  been  entrusted  to  incompetent  or  to 
corrupt  administrators,  and  have  not  been 
rendered  productive  ;  and  tho  resources  of 
our  colonies,  for  a  population  nwny  times 
larger  than  tliat  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  been  sufTered  to  remain  undeveloped. 

We  ask  an  efficient  public  inquiry  into  the 
means  of  reclaiming  the  bogs  and  waste  lands 
of  the  United  Kingdom^  upon  such  a  plan 
as  will  always  culmit  of  productive  supple- 

•  The  British  army  consists  of  20  regimenu«  of 
cavalry,  and  1 14  regiments  of  infantry ;  for  which 
there  are  9  Field  Marshals,  66  Generals,  142  Lieu- 
tenant-Generals, and  191  Major-Generals — nearly 
three  generals  to  a  regiment. 

The  British  navy  consi«ts  of  660  armed  vessels 
of  every  description,  fur  which  there  are  152  Admi- 
rals and  Rear- Admirals,  besides  51  retired  Admirals 
—one  Admiral  to  every  three  veasels. 
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mentary  employment  for  the  able-bodied, 
when  other  resources  fail  ;*  and  we  ask  an 
official  public  inquiry  into  the  re8^lts  of  the 
various  experiments  that  have  been  made  of 
systematic  colonization  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times;  with  a  view  to  the  adoption, 
upon  a  large  scale,  of  such  plans  as  may 
offer  the  best  guarantee  of  success  for  reliev- 
ing the  existing  pressure. 
And  we  ask,  generally, 

THAT  YOUR  MAJESTY'S  COUNCILS 
MAY  BK  STRENGTHENED  BY  THE  AD- 
DITION OF  NEW  MEN,  POSSESSING  THE 
PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  WHO  WILL  HAVE 
THE  NEEDFUL  FIRMNESS,  REGARDLESS 
OF  ALL  PARTY  COMBINATIONS.  AND 
CONSIDERATIONS  OF  OFFICE,  TO  PRE- 
PARE, AND  SUBMIT  TO  THE  LEGISLA- 
TURE THE  MEASURF:S  WHICH  ARE  IM- 
PERATIVELY REUUIRED  FOR  THE  SAFE- 
TY OF  THE  COUNTRY-,  AND  THAT, 
SHOULD  SUCH  MEASURES  BE  REJECT- 
ED, YOUR  MAJESTY  WILL  FORTHWITH 
DISSOLVE  THE  PRESENT  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS,  AND  CAUSE  ANOTHER  TO 
BE  SUMMONED. 


Madaue  Lama rtine.— The  wife  of  Lamartine 
is  an  English  woman,  whose  mnidcn  name  was 
Birch.  We  learn  from  the  MancbesiCT  Guardian, 
that,  while  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she  be- 
came pasoionately  enamored  of  Lamartine  from  a 
perusal  of  his  *•  Meditations."  Becoming  apprised 
Iroro  a  ne«^f»papcr  statement  of  the  embarrassed  con- 
dition q{  his  affairs,  and  of  the  nece;isity  of  calling 
a  meeting  at' his  creditors,  she  immediately  wrote  to 
bim  with  an  olTcr  ol  the  loan  of  the  whole  of  her 
fortune,  unconditionally,  and  with  tho  smallest  pos- 
sible reserve  for  her  own  immediate  wants.  It  ap- 
pears that  Lamartine  was  so  touched  at  this  proof  of 
generosity,  that  he  immediately  set  out  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  benefactiess.  Believing  that 
such  unsought  interest  could  liavc  its  mainspring  in 
one  sentiment  alone,  he  chivalroasly  resolved  to 
make  her  an  olfer  of  his  hand  and  heart.  The  pair 
were  soon  a  Her  married,  the  fortune  of  the  bride 
amply  repairing  every  breach  which  youthful  ex- 
travagance had  made  in  that  of  her  hii>band.  She 
is  remarkable  for  her  religious  enthusiasm,  and  is 
very  popular  with  the  priests,  irom  whose  influence, 
it  is  said,  Lamartine  has  derived  a  good  deal  of 
support. 

*  The  improvement  of  land  is  a  scarce  of  produc- 
tive employment  almost  indefinite ;  but  the  reason 
that  bogs  and  waste  lands  arc  not  reclaimed  by  indi- 
viduals, is  that  the  return  upon  a  large  outlay  is  of- 
ten too  distant  for  the  proper  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate enterprizc.  This  objection  does  not  apply  to 
the  State;  one  duty  of  which  is  to  extend  there- 
sources  of  the  next  generation.  It  is  necessaiy 
only  that  works  of  this  class  should  not  be  made  so 
attractive  by  a  liberal  scale  of  remuneration  as  to 
supersede  any  other ;  and  that  thev  should  be  under- 
taken only  at  the  intervals  of  seed-time  and  harvest, 
when  more  profitable  employment  is  not  usually  to 
be  obtained.  The  difficulty  of  providing  proper  ma- 
chineiy  for  this  may  be  great,  out  ooght  not  to  ba 
insuperable.^ 
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FroB    BcBtleyi    MisrcMaiiy. 

FRENCH  UTERATURE  AND  LITERARY  MEN  SINCE  THE 

FEBRUARY  REVOLUTION. 


The  pRTtwbich  the  press  h:i?  played  in  the 
revolution  of  th  \  24th  of  February  is  too 
curious  to  bo  07erl(»ok'3d  Th?  sharo  wliirli 
it  bad  in  brin^^ing  it  about  is  sufficiently 
well  known  ;  but  it  niij^ht  hnvc  been  thought 
that  when  not  words  but  d'cds  were 
required,    pen    and    ink    would    have    to 


by  enterprising  individuals,  desirous  of 
comuf'ticinn;  forthwith  the  pablicatioQ  of 
n?w  journals,  for  there  weie  no  lon^r 
stamps  tu  bo  bought,  or  secnritlcs  to  be 
jjiven,  evc.-y  one  was  free  to  play  at  c«lit- 
in«:;  a  paper  as  soon  as  he  liked;  and  this 
may  explain   thi}    prodigious    qnantity    of 


give  way  to  other  v. '^apons.     But  no.     In    journals  wb.ich  have  since  made  their  appear- 
the   very   heat   of   the    conflict,  while    as  !  ance    at   th^   price  of  one  half-penny,   bat 


yet  none  conld  toll  wh^t  would  b*^  its 
issue  --a  band  of  combatants  seized  upon  a 
printing  press,  a  compositor  of  course  was 
easily  found  amon;:;  the  in^urgont:*,  he  placfjd 


which,  neverthel-'ss,  like  worthy  King  Ste- 
phen with  his  breeches,  wc»  cannot  but  pro- 
nouTKvj '' all  too  dear."  We  cannot  think 
oi  givinc:  rvt*n  thrir  names,  as  they  amount  to 


himself  at  "  at  caso,"  and  Forthwith  compos-  nearly  a  hundred.  Somt*  of  them  have  lived 
ed,  while  others  pulled  off  a  placard  of  i  oiily  lb  rough  two  or  three  numbers,  some  h^ve 
"  Vive  la  RopubU'^uc,"  to  be  stuck  upon  onjoy.^d  an  efdiemeral  existence  of  a  sifkgle 
the  barricades.  day,  and  others  have  perished  in  the  embryo 

As  the  emc:itc  went  on  tLoro  was  a  de-  p-ospeetus  stale.  One  is  stated  to  have  been 
mand  for  brief  striking  aiMress'^s  ;  and  i  rejected  oven  by  the  newsvenders,  and  to  have 
when  the  popular  ciusv  had  gained  the  vie-  been  s»dd  in  the  cafi  by  it9  i'diior  !  One, 
tory,  the  majoiity  of  tlie  peopl.;  as  yet  the'*  IVtit  Homme  Rouge,"  announces 
knew  notbiiig  of  the  n?.w  a^overnmeiit,  the  |  that  it  will  appear /fowe/i/nr;? ;  an^>!her,  the 
priz'^  which  their  hard  fighting  had  won.  j  "  H.julo  ViMito,"'  states,  with  exemplary 
Proclamations   tlierefore  were  w.-nted,  and    frankness,  that  it  will  come  out  as  oftcr.  &s 


these  writt  n  on    the  press  itself,  wore  in 
stantly   c.)m|)0sed  and   printed  at  railway 


the  subsciibcrs  furnish  the  means.      Verily 
great  inwst  be  the  faith  of  the  simplc-mind- 


speed.  During  the  revolution  of  '8l>,  a  i  ed  p'opriotor-^  in  tho  attractions  of  **Lt 
man,  said  to  be  a  lawyer,  wa.s  seen  eviry  j  Haute  Vorito,"  if  they  think  they  can  v.«n- 
day  running  about  Paris,  buying  up  all  the  ;  ture  on  sucii  a  statement — may  they  in  no 
placards,  proclamations,  jtmsnils,  pam-  •  wise  lose  their  reward.  Tho  writers  of 
phleta,  engravings,  caricatures,  in  short  all  these  papers  have  been  divided  into  serious 
the  multitudinous  utterances  of  the  voice  of  j  journalists,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  have 
the  people,  that  could  be  obtained.  Should 
anv  one  have  been  similarly  oeeuj>ivd  dur- 


any  one  nave  oeen  similarly  ui:::uj 
ini^  the  days  of  February,  he  m.-.y  have  ob 
tained  perliaps  a  still  more  euii)us  colb-c- 
tion  ;  for  numy  varying  gusts  of  popular 
feeling,  which  then  parjsed  away  in  mere 
noisy  breath,  were  this  time'*tixed  and 
frozon  to  perman:?nce  "  in  printer's  ink;  and 
inuny  rapidly  changing  aspects  of  evetits, 
which  then  swept  for  a  miinent  across  the 
surface  of  the  agitated  waters,  are  now 
dd<»uerreotyped  and  preserved  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  epoch. 

The  productions  of  the  first  day  of  the 
revolution,  while  the  press  woiked  amid 
the  din  of  battle,  present,  of  course,  curious 
specimens  of  typography  ;  there  could  be 
no  attempt  at  correction  but  the  sheers 
were  tarabled  into  the  world  with  all  their 
imperfections  on  their  heads.  On  the  se- 
cond day  the  presses  were  already  invaded 


for  a  long  time  followed  the  newi«paper 
press  as  a  profession,  old  politicians  who 
had  rotireJ  from  the  world,  but  in  whom 
the  revolution*  has  rekindled  some  of  their 
wonted  fire,  a  host  of  young  authors,  mostly 
of  romancos,  who  now  cry '*  It's  all  over 
with  novel  writing!  Virt  la  polUiifve!^^ 
and  oth'TS  who  have  never  yet  written  a 
word,  but  who  believe  that  th«  revolution 
has  gifted  them  with  a  sort  of  pb»nary  in- 
spiration. iVIuch  of  real  talent  is  neverthe- 
less also  pouring  itself  out  in  this  impetuous 
torrent,  now  sweeping  on  at  a  rate  that 
makes  a  close  examination  of  its  contents 
imf»08siblo.  Of  what  we  can  properly  call 
books,  scarcely  any  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance for  months,  but  pam[)hlets  liave 
come  thick  as  autumnal  leaves.  Theri>  is 
one,  ho v\  ever,  which  has  claims  to  atten- 
tion, tho  ''  Solution  du  Probleme  Social,'* 
by  M.  Prondhon.   It  is  said  to  exhibh  very 
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great  talents ;  to  be  written  with  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  and  an  iron  severity  of 
logio.  Here  and  tbero  too,  like  a  ^'  sun- 
beam that  Las  lost  its  way,"  in  these  stor- 
my times,  wo  meet  a  quaint  piece  of  literary 
dandyism,  wearing  the  fashion  of  twenty 
years  ago,  such  as  the  ^'  Souvenir  of  a  visit 
to  M.  dc  Chateaubriand,  during  which  he 
permitted  mo  to  read  to  him  my  tragedy 
of  Valtoda,  of  which  the  subject  is  drawn 
ft'om  tho  Martyrs  "  in  verse.  Just  imagine, 
reader,  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind,  a 
long  account  of  a  visit  in  verso  !  Of  the 
pamphlets  an  immenso  number  have  boon 
of  course  compositions  on  the  theme  of 
Lonis-Philippc,  with  variations.  We  have 
^^  Maria  Stella,  or  the  criminal  exchange 
of  a  young  Lady  of  the  highest  rank  for 
a  Boy  of  low  degree."  Wo  find  also  one 
entitled,  ^^  Mysterious  and  Apocryphal  birth 
of  Louis-Philippe,"  "  The  Amours  of 
liOuis- Philippe,"  ''  The  Correspondence  of 
Louis- Philippe  and  Abd-ol-Kader,"  a  co- 
mic squib  that  you  hear  recited  on  the 
bridges  and  in  the  streets ;  tho  ^'  Crimes  of 
Louis- Philippe,"  "The  Truth  concerning 
Louis-Philippe,  his  troachcrics,  his  base- 
ness, &c.,  from  his  birth  to  his  flight." 

In  the  pamphlets  as  well  as  in  the  songs 
and  caricatures,  M.  Guizot  follows  his  royal 
master  as  closely  as  the  confidante  '^  mad 
in  white  linen "  her  mistress  Tilburina. 
Few  established  names  appear  among  those 
of  the  authors  of  the  pamphlets,  which  with 
the  periodicals  constitute  almost  the  solo 
literature  of  France  at  the  present  moment, 
and  the  '^  Lettres  au  Pcuplc  "  of  Madame 
Sand,  do  not  appear  to  have  created  any 
sensation.  One  literary  man,  who  has  lately 
made  his  appearance,  is  certainly  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over.  This  is  a 
goetical  newsvender,  who  does  not  know 
ow  cither  to  read  or  write,  but  stands  by 
the  printing  press,  and  dictates  his  effusion 
to  a  compositor,  who  has  at  least  a  tincture 
of  '^  humane  letters."  A  very  amusing 
illustration  of  the  condition  of  literature 
and  literary  men  is  afforded  by  M.  Mery  in 
his  '^  Paris  Republicain."  One  morning,  ho 
says,  chance  led  him  towards  that  part  of 
the  Boulevarde  which  runs  along  the 
Pare  de  Monceaux*  The  fine  trees  threw 
a  pleasant  shade  over  a  crowd  of  the  na- 
tional toorkmen  (lucus  a  nan  luoendo)  who 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be  employed  there. 
The  soft  green  sward  formed  a  delif^tful 
eoach  for  a  slumbering  inspector,  a  party 
of  the  travaUlefU's  was  busily  enj^aged  at  a 
game  of  qnoits^  and  others  asriating  (in  the 


French  sense),  that  is,  looking  on.  Here 
at  least  labor  seemed  to  be  very  satisfacto- 
rily organized.  One  roan,  however,  clad 
in  a  blouse  of  coarse  ticking,  was  actually 
at  work,  and  with  an  energy  worthy  of  a 
better  object,  was  levelling  and  scraping  the 
ground  at  the  side  of  a  ditch  that  might 
just  as  well  have  remained  in  gi€ttu  quo. 
But  perhaps  there  is  some  mystery  in  this 
matter  which  common  minds  cannot  pene- 
trate. 

**  I  stopped,"  pays  M.  Mery,  "  to  medi- 
tate upon  it.  The  workman  smiled,  stopped 
his  work,  and  leaning  upon  his  spade  in 
the  wav  stage-gardeners  and  laborers  are 
accustomed  to  do,  said, 

^'  You  are  trying  to  find  out  what  I  am 
doing }  If  you  are  not  more  busy  than  I 
am,  citizen,  we  may  as  well  have  a  gossip 
for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  reply;  "' 
*'  I  am  a  workman  as  well  as  yousclf ;  a 
workman  tit  prosCy  and  I  and  my  brethren 
are  waiting  to  see  whether  some  economist 
will  not  have  the  goodness  to  organize  our 
labor." 

The  national  workman  put  away  hi» 
spade  forthwith,  seated  himself  on  the  turf, 
his  visitor  offered  him  a  cigar,  and  the 
conversation  began.  Each  party,  before 
fairly  launching  into  it,  naturally  wished,  in 
these  revolutionary  times,  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  companion's  political  tenden- 
cies, whother  he  considerea  himself  a  Legi- 
timist, an  Orleanist,  a  Fourricriste,  a  Hn- 
manitary,  a  Saint  Simonian,  a  Barbesian, 
a  Socialist,  a  Federative,  a  Communist,  a 
Jesuit,  a  Gallican,  an  Absolutist,  or  i^ 
Republican,  and  if  a  Republican,  whether 
of  '89,  '92,  '93,  on  tho  9th  of  Thermidop; 
a  tolerable  variety  of  opinion  to  choose 
amongst. 

'*  You  wish  to  know  my  political  opini- 
ons," said  M.  Mery.  "  VVell  then,  I  am  a 
partisan  of  the  existing  government." 

^'  And  what  is  the  existing  government.^" 
asked  the  wurkman. 

At  this  question  M.  Mery  perceived  that 
he  had  to  Jo  with  a  man  who  was  not  to 
be  put  off  with  a  mere  sounding  phrase,  and 
was  preparing  to  explain,  when  the  work- 
man answered  himself. 

**  The  world,"  said  he,  *' has  been  go- 
verned in  many  different  ways.  Before 
man  existed,  by  the  lohthyoeauri  and  other 
extinct  dynasties,  the  duration  of  whose 
reign  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  then  by  the 
nomadic  rovalty  of  shepherd  kings,  by  the 
settled  royalty  of  the  first  oitji  by  the  fioafc- 
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iDg  royalty  of  Noah,  by  priests  in  Chaldea, 
by  women  in  Assyria,  by  prophets  in  Ju- 
dea,  by  warriors  in  Persia.  Rome  has 
counted  among  her  sovcrei(rn3  one  ehep- 
herd,  one  derai-god,  seven  kings,  decemviri, 
tribunes,  consuls,  dictators,  triumviri,  em- 
perors, praetorian  guards,  and  sovereign 
pontiffs.  The  ablest  people  the  world  has 
jet  seen,  began  its  search  for  the  best  kind 
of  government  thirteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  perished  shamefully  under  the 
name  of  the  Lower  Empire  in  1448.  In 
France,  which  is  the  land  of  imitation,  we 
Jbave  made  trial  of  all  ancient  governments, 
as  if  they  had  been  good  ones ;  the  Ro- 
mans gave  but  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years  to  their  royalty  experiment ;  we  gave 
it  fourteen  centuries,  and  after  that  we 
had  a  republic,  a  directory,  a  triumvirate,  a 
consulate,  an  empire,  and  a  few  constitution- 
al monarchies.  These,  it  is  true,  have  all 
been  failures,  but  we  never  lacked  excellent 
reasons  to  prove,  after  every  overturn,  that 
France  had  now  adopted  the  best  possible 
form." 

By  this  time  M.  Mcry  began  to  look  with 
great  curiosity  at  his  learned  workman,  and 
U>  consider  whether  he   might  not  be    the: 
great  organizer  of  labor  himself,  working  in 
disguise,  like  the  Czar  Peter,  in  the  dock- 
yard of  Saardam.     But  ho  now  proceeded 
to  show  that,  after  somamy  vain  attempts, 
France  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  government  is  none  at  all ;  that  for 
the  last  three  months  France  had  been  go- 
verned by  the  absence  of  a  government,  by 
a  nonentity.      Any  government  that  had 
existed  would  have  been  overturned  on  the 
17th  of  March  and  the  15th  of  May,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  overturn  what  was  not. 
The  praetorian   guards   of  order,  namely, 
two  hundred  thousand  Parisians,  with  com- 
mon sense  and  muskets  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities,  are   ready  to  be  called  together  at 
any  moment  by  beating  a  drum,  and  at  last 
the  disturbers  themselves  will  grow  tired  of 
the  everlasting  rappel.     Either  Franco  has 
no   government,   or    that    government    is 
no  other  than  the  national  guard  of  Paris  ; 
and  it  has  its  abode  not  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  but  in  a  palace  of  fifteen  leagues  in 
circumference. 

And  who  after  all  was  this  wonderful 
workman  ?  No  other  than  a  private  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  who  before  the  24th  of 
February,  had  a  circle  of  pupils,  and  was 
able  to  get  a  living.  ^^  But  now,  when  the 
living  history  of  the  present  is  every  day 
passing   under    our    windows,    furnishing 


us  with  amusement  every  evening;,  and 
rousing  us  from  our  sleep  every  nig&t,  who 
will  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
past  r  Motives  of  eoonomy,  too,  have  induc- 
ed parents  to  withdraw  their  children,  so  that 
the  career  of  wandering  professors  like  my- 
self has  been  entirely  broken  up.  Here 
among  the  national  workmen  are  thirty  men 
of  letters  like  myself,  and  here  we  g&iu  our 
daily  bread  without  expending  much  of  the 
'  sweat  of  the  brow.'  The  only  thing  that 
afflicts  me  is  to  see  so  many  millions  ex- 
pended on  such  useless  and  barren  works, 
and  here  is  another  proof  that  we  have  no 
government.  At  Rome,  twelve  thousand 
Hebrews  built  the  Coliseum  in  two  years. 
Jn  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Volusian, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  passing 
by  Aries,  found  suldiers  and  laborers  want- 
ing employment,  and  he  made  them  build 
the  amphitheatre.  An  architect  of  Agrip- 
pa,  travelling  in  Gaul,  rewarded  the 
good  conduct  of  some  soldiers  and  colonists 
by  ordering  them  to  build  the  bridge  of 
Gard,  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Nismes. 
We  are  paid  four  times  as  much  as  the 
workmen  of  Gallus  and  Agrippa,  and  this," 
said  the  workman,  looking  round  him,  ^^  is 
what  we  are  doing." 

"But  why,"  said  M.  Mery,  "  do  you  not 
write,  and  get  some  one  to  publish  a  good 
work  on  history  ?  " 

At  this  question  the  workman  burst  into 
a  shout  of  laughter  that,  for  the  moment, 
put  to  silence  the  cavatinas  of  the  nightin- 
gales in  the  surrounding  trees.    "  Citizen,'* 
he   replied,  "  ask  me   at  this  moment  to 
find  you  a  griffin,  a  sphinx,  a  hippogrifif,  a 
minotaur,  a  winged  dragon,  and  1  will  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  comply  with  your 
demand.  But  a  bcingso  wildly  fabulous  aaa 
pulbisher,  who  would  in  this  present  month  of 
June,  1848,  undertake  to  publish  in  Paris 
an  historical  work !     So  preposterously  fan- 
tastic a  creature  as  that,  i  cannot  undertake 
to  look  for." 


Toe  ni:w  House  op  Commons. — It  is  now  Mat- 
ed thai  the  New  House  of  Commons  will  positively 
be  ready  for  ihe  occupation  of  members  in  the  nexi 
session.  The  lasi  portion  of  the  old  House,  called 
the  Speaker's  house,  the  adjoining  committee-rooms, 
and  those  forming  the  centre  of  the  cloisters,  have 
just  been  removed.  The  entrance  hall  to  the  New 
House  and  the  western  window  to  Westminster 
Hall  have  attained  their  elevation,  and  are  rapidly 
approaching  to  completion.  Orders,  it  is  s^ . j'  nave 
been  issued  for  the  removal  forthwith  (;f  all  the 
temporary  erections  at  the  east  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall. 
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CHAPTER  L 

DESCRIPTION  or  MACAO,  ITS  CIIUHCHES  AND 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS — VISIT  TO  CAUOENS' 
CAVK,   AND   ENGLISH    BURIAL   GROUND.* 

The  view  of  Macao  from  tho  soa  is  ciqui- 
ntalf  fine.  Tbe  sciLiictrciilar  appearance 
of  the  shore,  which  ia  nnL-ncumbercd  and 
unbroken  by  wharfs  or  picra,  and  upon 
wbich  tho  surge  is  aontinually  breaking, 
fti/d  rcoediDg  in  waves  of  foam,  whereon 
the  sun  glitters  in  thousands  of  sparkling 
beams,  presents  a  scene  of  inoomparable 
beauty.  Tho  Parade,  which  ia  faced  with 
an  embankment  of  stone,  fronts  the  sea, 
and  is  about  half-a-milo  in  leD;;th.  A  row 
of  houses  of  B  larfTO  deeeription  extends 
along  iU  length,  and  baa  a  perfectly  Portu- 
guese appitarance.  Some  are  colored  pink, 
Boina  pale  yellow,  and  others  white,  llicse 
houses,  with  their  largo  windows,  extend- 
inff  to  the  ground,  without  verandahs,  and 
with  curtains,  arranged  in  continental  style, 
convey  sd  idea  to  the  visitor  that  he  has 
entered  a  Kiiropcan  rather  thau  an  Asiatic 
BCa-port.  This  idea  beconics  still  stronjrcr, 
by  the  constant  ringing  of  the  church  bolls, 
and  passing  and  repassing  of  Romish  priests, 
dad  in  oassocks  and  three- cornered  bats. 
But  this  illusion  is  speedily  dispelled,  when 
the  eye,  turning  towards  the  sea,  beholds 
tho  numcrona  saupans  and  mataail  bjats 
which  fill  the  harbor;  or,  glancing  shoreward, 
rests  upon  figures  clad  in  Chinese  costume. 
Tho  town  is  built  upon  two  hills,  mccling 
at  right  angles.  AC  tho  rear  is  an  inner 
harbor,  where  there  is  very  secure  anchor- 
age ;  bnt  this  is  said  to  be  fast  filling  up 
with  sand.  Vcsaclg  of  largo  tonnago  arc, 
therefore,  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  road- 
stead, at  a  considerable  distance  from  tho 
shore.  The  houaea  of  tho  Portuguese  and 
Chinese  inhabitants,  together  with  the 
places  of  public  worship,  arc  curiously  iu- 
tcriiiingled  iu  the  town,  and  form  a  moat 
h etc .'Oge neons  mass.  It  is  now  between 
two  and  three  centuries  sinco  Alaoao  was 
given  up  to  tho  Partugacsc,  for  aerviees 
performed  by  thrm,  when  they  join<-d  their 
forces  with  those  of  tho  Chinese,  again.'tt 
some  daring  pirates,  who  then,  as  now,  in- 
fested the  neighboring  islaniia.  The  Portn- 
Kuose  for  aoma  time  carried  on  a  most  pros- 
•  The  IbUewlng  cbapien  wen  wiitten  In  ISIGi. 


perons  and  oxtensivo  tnMie  with  the  Em- 
pin:,  which  has  now  dwindled  down  to  little 
or  nothing.  Although  Macao  is  governed 
nominally  by  a  Portuguese  governor,  bishop, 
and  judge,  assisted  by  a  senate,  yet  the  in- 
terference of  the  Chinese,  and  the  power 
which  Chinese  authorities  exercise  over  the 
Portuguese  inhabitants,  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  their  wishes,  would  bo  intolerablff 
to  British  colonists.  If  a  Chinaman  feels 
aggrieved,  he  immediately  lays  his  com- 
plaint before  the  mandarin,  who  never  scm- 
plos  to  infliot  punishment  upon  a  Portu- 
gncse  subject,  or  make  some  insolent  de- 
mand. If  any  rcaistance  is  mado  to  hia 
will,  or  his  authority  is  disputed,  he  in- 
stantly cuts  off  all  supplies  from  the  main- 
land, upon  which  the  inhabitants  are  nearly 
dependant  for  support,  and  issues  an  order 
directing  all  Chinexo  subjects,  who  are  do- 
mestics, to  leave  their  "  barbarian  masters." 
Prompt  compliance  to  this  edict  occnsioni 
the  modt  serious  inconvenience  to  the  Portu- 
guese and  other  Kuropean  inhabitants  ;  nor 
are  these  arbitrary  mcoimrcH  abandoned, 
nntil  tho  mandaria's  commands  are  obeyed. 
The  Portoguese  garriaon  consists  of  only 
three  or  four  hundred  soldiers,  who  are  quite 
inadequate  for  the  service,  and  too  inactive 
or  feeble  to  resist  the  Chinese  troops.  The 
Ioc8lgovernraent,itmuBtbcpTcsumed,  origi- 
nally submitted  to  these  tyrannical  prooead- 
iw^,  and  to  this  interfereDce,  on  tho  part 
of^the  Chinese  autborilics,  in  tlic  hope  that 
this  pusillanimous  conduct  on  their  part 
would  secure  to  them  an  exclusive  trade 
with,  and  a  settlement  in  China.  They 
thus  at  once  betrayed  weakness,  and  showed 
ignorance  of  the  real  character  of  tho  Chi- 
nese, who  tyranniao,  tho  mom  their  exac- 
tions are  submitted  to,  and  become  sup- 
pliants and  submissive,  when  met  with  a 
firm  and  unflinching  roaislanco.  Tho  local 
government  is  now  compelled  to  yield,  be- 
ing aliko  destitute  of  energy,  a  military 
force,  and  funds.  The  Portuguese  popnla- 
tinn  ii  about  7,000,  and  tho  Chinese  far 
exceeds  that  number.  The  Homan  Catho- 
lic churches  in  Macao  ore  numerous  and 
splendid  ;  tho  finest  edifice  among  them 
was  the  Jesoits'  Church,  which  was  burned 
down  a  few  years  sinco.  Some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  what  it  must  havo  boen, 
from  tho  front,  whi(;h  remains  entire  and 
uninjured.     Tbia  ia  liohly  e  irved  and  onft- 
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mented.  Stataes  of  various  saints,  as  large 
as  lifo,  occupy  the  numerous  niches.  Situ- 
ated at  the  summit  of  a  broad  and  noble 
flight  of  steps,  it  presents  the  aspect  only 
of  departed  grandeur — would  that  we  could 
add  also,  of  departed  superstition.  Be- 
sides those  churches,  there  are  three  mo- 
nasteries and  a  convent,  together  with  a 
college,  a  grammar  and  other  schools,  a  fe- 
male orphan,  and  several  other  charitable 
institutions.  The  town  is  defended  by 
several  well-constructed  forts.  The  senate- 
house  is  a  remarkable  fine  building,  whose 
roof  is  supported  by  columns,  on  some  of 
which  is  inscribed  in  the  Chinese  and  Portu- 
guese language,  the  emperor's  grant  of  Ma- 
cao to  the  Portuguese  crown.  The  custom- 
house, which  faces  the  inner  harbor,  is  a 
very  extensive  building;  but  little  business 
appeared  to  bo  carried  on  while  I  was  there 
— now,  1  suppose,  it  is  next  to  useless, 
since  Macao  has  wisely  been  made  a  free 
port.  This  measure  will,  no  doubt,  benefit 
the  town,  by  an  increase  of  trade  ;  and  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  will  be  considerably 
augmented,  by  an  influx  of  our  own  mer- 
chants and  their  establishments,  driven  by 
injudicious  enactments  from  Hong-Kong. 
The  annoyances  experienced  at  this  custom- 
house wore  very  great,  as  the  officers  insist- 
ed upon  ooening  every  article,  and  duty 
was  charged  upon  the  most  trivial,  such  as  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea — the  surplus  of 
our  sea-store.  Frequent  complaints  were 
also  made  of  various  thiugs  which  were 
constantly  extracted  from  lug£;age  or  goods. 
It  was  found  to  be  but  lost  labor  to  seek  for 
any  redress. 

Although  the  houses  are  capacious,  the 
streets,  generally  speaking,  wide,  and  the 
public  buildings  of  no  despicable  character, 
yet  on  all  sides,  and  at  every  winding,  the 
symptoms  of  decay  and  departing  prosperi- 
ty were  too  apparent.  There  was  a  noble 
mansion  uprepaircd — here  another  fallen 
into  ruin — grass  grew  unchecked  in  the 
pavements  of  the  most  frequcftted  streets, 
and  even  on  the  steps  of  the  churches. 

Amongst  the  Portuguese,  indolence  and 
inactivity  were  but  too  evident,  while  the 
Chinese  were  occupied  with  their  usual  en- 
ergy. The  majority  of  the  lower  orilcrs  of 
the  Portuguese  inhabitants  are  natives  of 
Goa,  whose  European  blood  has  become  al- 
most extinct,  from  the  intermarriages  of 
many  generations  with  natives  and  half- 
castes.  The  extreme  ugliness  of  those  de- 
generate  representatives  of  Portugal,  scarce- 
ly admits  of  description.     They  are  of  low 


stature,  and  broad,  with  amazinglj  large 
hands  and  splay  feet.  They  have  coarse, 
curly,  and  woolly,  black  hair,  dingy  black 
skin,  with  large,  goggle,  black  eyes,*  and 
eye-lids  red  with  ophthalmia,  no  eye-lasbcs, 
bushy  eye-brows,  low,  scowling  brows,  flat 
noses,  half  the  width  of  their  faces,  wide 
mouths,  and  enormously  thick  lips.  Hide- 
ous as  the  men  are,  I  fear  I  must  be  ungal- 
lant  enough  to  say,  the  women  are  ten  times 
worse ;  or,  as  a  French  gentleman  said  to 
me,  *'*'  Vraiment  ellcs  sont  laides  k  faire 
peur."  The  fair  sex,  hy  courtesy,  amongst 
this  lower  class,  dress  themselves  in  exceed- 
ingly gaudy- colored  cotton  dresses.  Ov^r 
their  heads  and  shoulders  they  throw  a 
Spanish  mantilla  or  scarf,  made  of  highlj- 
glazed  cotton,  and  of  colors  equally  showy 
with  their  gowns.  Tho  patterns  and  glai- 
ing  of  these  mantillas  remind  one  forcibly 
of  English  bed-curtains.  They  cross  and 
re-cross  their  mantillas  over  their  black 
busts,  which  are  unprovided  with  corsets, 
roll  about  their  goggle  eyes,  and,  in  short, 
perform  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  Spanisb 
beauty  in  a  most  ludicrously  caricature  man- 
ner. The  men  of  this  class  dress  in  Euro- 
pean fashion.  There  are  some  Portuguese 
families  of  high  respectability  residing  in 
Macao;  and  the  upper  classes  observe,  as 
in  Portugal,  the  European  style  of  dress  ; 
the  personal  appearance  of  many  of  them  is 
as  distinguished  for  beauty  as  in  Europe. 

The  most  interesting  object  to  be  seen  in 
Macao  is  the  Cave  of  Camoens,  the  autbor 
of  the  "  Lusiad."  Thi.s  cave  is  situated 
within  the  pleasure-ground  attached  to  tbe 
residence  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  wbo 
was  most  courteous  and  polite  in  conduct- 
ing mc  through  the  walks  of  his  beautifully- 
arranged  garden  and  groves,  where  flourisb 
in  perfection  tlie  finest  trees  of  various  de- 
scriptions. 1  have  seen  ill-natured  observa- 
tions, relative  to  this  gentleman's  ostenta- 
tion, but  I  must  say  that  they  were  perfectly 
unfounded.  When  I  extolled  his  grounds, 
the  taste  and  care  with  which  they  wero 
laid  out,  and  the  beautiful  prospect  wit- 
nessed from  the  poet's  cave,  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  depreciate  everything,  and  attri- 
buted my  commendation  to  good  breeding. 
It  is  very  possible,  that  the  person  who 
wrote  or  dictated  the  remarks  I  allude  to, 
may  be  the  same  individual  who  was  handed 
over  to  the  police  for  impertinent  intrusion, 
and  insults  offered  to  tho  ladies  of  this  gen- 
tleman's family.  Th^  owner  of  the  grounds 
is  noted  throughout  Macao  for  his  polite- 
ness and  hospitality.    The  cave  is  situate 
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at  the  top  6f  a  rock,  over  wbich  is  erected  a 
very  tasteful  toinple,  in  which  is  placed  the 
bust  of  CamocDs.  Oo  the  walls  arc  inscrib- 
ed some  of  his  choicest  linoH  in  the  original, 
to  which  is  also  added  a  Chipose  transla- 
tion. Some  of  these  are  descriptive  of  the 
boundloss  sca-viow,  lying  beneath  ;  and  I 
was  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  th^ 
truthfulness  of  the  description,  or  the  sub- 
limity of  the  prospect. 

The  shops  and  bazaars  of  Macao  arc  near- 
ly all  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  inhabit- 
ants. They  have  two  temples  and  a  mon- 
astery on  the  outside  of  the  town ;  there 
are  some  highly  cultivated  gardens,  belong- 
ing to  the  Chinese,  upon  which  they  bestow 
the  same  care  which  is  visible  in  all  their 
works,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  their 
nation.  Previous  to  the  war.  Macao  was 
the  only  place  in  China  whore liluropcan  la- 
dies were  permitted  to  reside ;  and  mer- 
chants and  others,  who  had  business  to 
transact  at  Canton,  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  wives  and  daughters  there.  After  the 
bu.siness  season  at  Canton  was  over,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  commanding  these 
geutlemen  to  return  to  Macao,  all  of  which 
we  were  then  obliged  to  submit  to. 

1  visited  the  English  burial-ground,  near 
the  Cave  of  Camoens,  which  I  found  nearly 
full  of  tombs.  I  saw  the  sepulchres  of  ma- 
ny whoso  names  were  familiar  to  me  ;  and, 
amongst  others,  I  gazed  upon  one  which 
brought  to  my  mind  many  melancholy  recol- 
lections of  by-gono  duys.  The  monument 
was  a  noble  one,  befitting  the  rank  of  him 
to  whom  it  was  erected.  1  allude  to  Lord 
John  Spencer  Churchill,  whose  memory, 
owing  to  his  many  manly  and  honest  vir- 
tues, is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  those 
masonic  brethren  who  knew  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DESCRIPTION     OF     THE     RIVER,    TOWN,     AND 
POPULATION    OF    CANTON. 

The  appearance  of  the  river  going  up  to 
Canton  is  of  so  picturesque  and  diversified 
a  character,  description  can  but  ill  convey 
an  idea  of  the  reality.  On  the  heights  ap- 
pear a  number  of  garrisoned  forts.  The 
soldiers  may  be  descried  by  the  traveller,  as 
they  assume  their  military  attire  on  his  ap- 
proach. Near  these  forts  ban-yan  trees  are 
generally  grown — a  practice  said  to  result 
from  the  suporstition  of  the  soldiers,  who 


believe  that  beneath  its  shelter  they  must 
become  mu!»k*»t-proof.  On  other  heights, 
surmounted  by  pagodas  or  places  of  worship, 
cultivation  is  carried  to  the  very  summit. 
The  bouses  of  the  peasantry  peeping  out  at 
interval?*,  and  water-whecla  used  in  iriiga* 
tion,  add  to  the  picturesque  appearance  ofv 
the  scene. 

Boats,  used  for  the  rearing  of  ducks  and 
fowl,  in  which  the  proprietors,  with  their 
whole  families,  kith,  kin,  and  generation, 
reside,  line  the  banks.  Very  curious  is  the 
mode  of  trfatinjr  these  duek.s.  In  the  morn- 
incr  they  are  turned  out  upon  the  banks  to 
seek  their  food ;  and  in  the  evening,  the 
owner,  standing  whip  in  hand,  calls  them, 
with  a  peeuliar  cry,  to  their  floating  home. 
The  whip,  experience  tcdls  them,  will  be 
used  without  remor.se  upon  the  Inst  strag- 
gler. The  qufi eking,  waddling,  and  scram- 
bling crew  obey,  tumbling  rapidly  forward, 
in  their  laudable  anxiety  to  avoid  the  lash. 
No  scene  in  nature  can  be  more  amusing. 
These  boats  are  from  thiity  to  forty  feet  in 
length,  and  fitted  up  as  domestic  habita- 
tions. Over  the  deck  is  the  usual  roof, 
madfl  of  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  paddy 
(rice)  straw, under  which  the  rowers  sit  upon 
stools,  eight  inches  in  height.  The  wife 
generally  stards  at  the  stern,  moving  a  very 
long  oar,  which  works  on  nu  iron  pivot, 
and  both  steers  and  propels  the  boat,  with 
a  singular  motion  of  her  body  and  wrists. 
In  one  corner  is  their  household  Joss,  or 
deity,  with  joss-sticks  perpetually  burning 
before  him.  Inscriptions  on  various  colored 
papers,  together  with  tinsel  decorations, 
hang  about  the  domestic  shiine.  Jess,  al- 
ways portly,  looks  peculiarly  contented  and 
happy  in  his  arabesque  abode.  Night  and 
morning  they  "  chinchin*^  Joss,  as  they  call 
it,  honoring  him  by  beating  gongs,  and 
burning  paper  offerings.  The  wife,  as  she 
guides  the  boat,  has  frequently  an  infant 
fastened  to  her  back,  attached  by  a  piece 
of  cotton,  while  children  of  various  ages 
play  about  the  boat.  The  younger  have 
gourds  attached  to  their  backs  as  life-buoys, 
lest  they  should  fall  overboard.  Although 
such  a  precaution  is  thus  taken  for  the  safe- 
ty of  their  children,  yet  the  Chinese  would 
not  assist  one  another  in  rescuing  thom  from 
a  watery  grave,  owing  to  the  superstitious 
feeling  they  entertain,  in  common  with 
Scandinavian  tribes,  that  a  person  rescued 
from  drowning  will  inevitably  injure  his 
preserver.  To  return  to  the  boat :  near  its 
stern  they  invariably  place  their  tea  and  cu- 
linary utensils.     A  vegetable  garden  is  fire- 
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qncntly  suspended  over  the  side.  TLe 
frame  is  composed  of  bamboos,  covered  with 
a  layer  of  earth.  The  centre  of  the  boat  ia 
provided  with  a  small  tank,  in  which  they 
keep  and  fatten  their  fish.  In  a  mat  bag 
they  keep  their  store  of  rice.  At  night 
they  sleep  under  their  thatched  roof  upon 
mats,  with  rattan,  wooden,  or  earthen  pil- 
lows. 

Advancing  further  up  the  river,  the 
scenery  is  richly  diversified.  Orange  groves, 
bananas,  and  lei-chees,  fill  the  atmosphere 
with  fragrance.  Mandarin  or  police  boats, 
having  ten  or  twenty  oars  on  each  side,  in- 
crease in  number,  and  add  to  the  pictur- 
esque eflfect.  The  rowers  wear  gaily-painted 
bamboo-caps,  of  a  conical  form.  From  the 
masts  float  long  silken  streamers  or  flags, 
stamped  in  golden  characters  with  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  owners.  Various  sanpans 
are  sculled  to  and  fro,  filled  with  the  choic  st 
fruit.  Clumsy  ponderous  Chiuese  junks, 
intermixed  with  many  from  Siam,  with  their 
gaily-painted  sterns  and  weighty  mat  sails, 
diversify  the  scone.  The  holds  of  tliese 
junks  arc  divided  into  sev(^ral  water-tight 
compartments,  so  thai  a  leak  may  be  sprung 
in  one,  while  the  others  remain  dry.  These 
compartments  are  generally  hired  by  differ- 
ent merchants,  so  that  the  goods  of  each 
are  kept  distinct  and  SL^parate.  On  their 
prows  is  painted  an  enormous  eye,  the  rea- 
son for  which  is  thus  expressed  by  them — 
*'  No  got  Cf/c,  how  can  see  i — no  can  seCy 
how  can  walkey  ?'*  Further  on  are  moored 
various  fishing-boats,  furnished  with  aquatic 
birds,  tiainc'l  to  catch  fish  by  diving. 
Round  the  necks  of  these  birds  rings  arc 
fastened,  to  prevent  them  swallowing  any 
fish  they  capture.  Then  we  encounter  war- 
junks  in  all  their  gaudy  splendor,  provided 
with  no  better  sails  than  the  Siam  junks. 
Many  have  a  series  of  cabins  raised  over 
their  poops,  one  above  another,  which  pre- 
sent a  very  singular  appearance.  Their 
crews  regard  with  no  vr^ry  pleasing  expres- 
sion of  countenance  the  Europeans  who 
pass.  Gentlemen  have  sometimes  been  al- 
lowed to  visit  them  ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  a  Eu- 
ropean lady  was  permitted  to  go  on  board. 
As  you  approach  Canton,  the  river  is  so 
crowded  with  boats  of  all  sizes  and  classes, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  each  other,  that  a 
novice  might  despair  of  forcing  a  passage. 
On  each  side  are  moored  boats  in  which 
whole  families  are  domiciled.  The  fronts 
of  some  of  these  aquatic  dwellings  are  very 
handsomely  carved,  and  gaily  painted.     On 


their  decks,  or  flat  roofs,  are  constraeted 
gardens,  where  they  sit  and  smoke,  amidst 
painted  flower-pots  tastefully  arranged.  The 
most  gaily  decorated  of  all  boats  are  those 
sinks  of  iniquity  called  *'*' flower  boaiiV 
The  poor  female  inmates,  gaudily  dressed, 
appear  at  the  doors,  and  on  the  decks, 
beckoning  the  passers-by.  These  degraded 
females  are,  at  an  early  age,  purchased 
from  their  parents,  for  prices  varying  from 
fi"e  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  are  retain- 
ed in  bondage  until  worn  out  by  illness, 
when  they  are  turned  adrift  like  dogs,  with 
scarcely  covering  sufficient  for  modest  j^  and 
unprovided  with  money  to  purchase  food. 
it  is  said  that  the  career  of  vice  is  usually 
commenced  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  they 
seldom  reach  more  than  fivc-and-twenty. 
The  open  profligacy  of  China  is  most  ap- 
palling. Of  all  the  extraordinary  scenes 
which  can  be  witnessed,  nothing  can  be 
more  surprising  or  astounding  to  a  European 
than  the  appearance  of  the  Canton  river. 
Myriads  of  boats,  some  devoted  to  handi- 
craft-men of  all  descriptions  ;  others  with 
retailers  of  every  variety  of  food  ;  boats 
laden  with  tea  almost  to  sinking ;  mandarin- 
boats  forcing  their  way  authoritatively 
through  the  crowd ;  war-junks  at  anchor, 
and  here  and  there  a  European  boat ;  flower- 
boats,  and  those  of  artisans,  pcdlers,  and 
merchants,  sanpans,  &c.,  arc  wedged  to- 
gether in  one  solid  mass,  apparently  im- 
penetrable, so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
while  the  air  is  filled  with  the  deafening 
sounds  of  gongs  and  wind  instruments,  ac- 
companied by  the  yelling,  screeching  and 
clamor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
tongues.  — 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  so  dense- 
ly populated  as  China,  so  there  is  no  part 
of  the  empire  so  densely  populated  as  Can- 
ton. The  streets  are  exceedincly  narrow, 
and  in  many  places  hardly  sufficient  to  al- 
low the  crowded  population  to  pass.  There 
are  no  wnocl-carriages  in  use.  The  passen- 
ger walking  through  the  town  is  constantly 
jostled  by  the  chair-bearers  of  the  mandar- 
ins, or  wealthy  merchants.  Recovered  from 
such  a  shock,  a  cooloe,  or  porter,  bearing  a 
burd(  n,  knocks  him  against  the  wall,  with 
a  sort  of  grunt,  while  he  is  shuffled  in  an 
opposite  direction  by  a  second.  Peculiarly 
curious  to  ICnglish  eyes  are  the  number  and 
variety  of  live-stock  which  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  these  narrow  streets — puppy  dog9 
yelping  in  bamboo  cages,  kittens  mewing,, 
rats  squeaking,  fowls  chucking,  ducks  quack- 
ing, geese  cackling,  and  pigs  grunting. 
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f  BwimmiDg,  and  earth-worms,  slugs,  &c. ,  &c. , 
Tariouslj  disposed,  are  exhibited  in  tubs 
and  earthen  pans.  A  barber  close  by  twangs 
his  iron  tweezers  to  call  his  customers  near 
him  ;  another  operates  upon  a  patient  cus- 
tomer, seated  on  a  tripod  stand — plaiting 
his  tail,  cleaning  his  cars,  sharing  his  head 
and  fuce,  extracting  all  long  and  superfluous 
hair  from  his  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  and 
nose,  and  finishing  off  by  a  good  thumping 
of  his  back,  and  cracking  his  joints.  Hard 
by  is  an  itinerant  vendor  of  cooked  food, 
with  an  enormous  reed-umbrella,  dispensing 
rice,  fat  pork,  sind  stews,  swimming  in  oil 
and  soy,  which  ho  serves  out  in  small  bowls 
and  basins  to  his  hungry  customers,  who 
devour  the  mess  with  an  epicure's  gout. 
Beside  this  merchant  is  seated  a  brother 
itinerant,  the  vendor  of  sweetmeats.  A 
little  farther  on  stands  a  bookseller,  ex- 
posing his  library,  the  contents  of  two  boxes, 
which  he  hawks  about.  In  his  vicinity  is  a 
fortune-teller  in  the  act  of  unfolding  the  fu- 
ture  to  an  anxious  dupe,  and  a  doctor  de- 
corated with  a  string  of  human  teeth  around 
his  neck,  extending  below  his  waist,  while 
his  box  of  drugs  hangs  before  hira.  Then 
an  aged  woman  may  bo  seen,  with  feet  three 
inches  long,  seated  under  an  umbrella, 
mending  old  clothes,  while  a  passer  by 
wanting  a  button  sewed  on,  repairs  tu  her, 
and  remunerates  her  with  a  "  cash."  Not 
far  distant  a  leprous  beggar  exhibits  his  dis- 
gusting sores,  and  rattles  two  pieces  of  bam- 
boo to  attract  attention.  Suppose  the  air 
filled  with  the  noises,  cries,  and  vocifera- 
tions of  these  various  vendors,  and  of  the 
constantly- changing  throng  of  human  beings, 
and  some  slight  conception  may  be  formed 
of  Canton  on  approaching  to  Hog-lane. 
Going  through  this  thoroughfare,  which  is 
occupied  by  spirit  shops  and  stores  of  all 
kinds,  announcements  such  as  the  following 
arrest  the  eye : — "  Ingli  is  ere  spok  ;" 
'*  Jack,  all  ting  ere  fin  will ;'  with  others 
of  a  similar  orthography.  This  street  is 
frequented  by  sailors,  and  being  the  resort 
of  the  very  lowest  and  most  depraved,  Jack 
often  gets  robbed,  and  becoming  rusty,  uses 
his  fists,  when  a  general  scrimmage  takes 
place. 

I  was  much  omuscd  with  the  remarks  of 
some  of  our  sailors,  who  formed  the  crew 
of  a  man-of-war  sU^amcr  which  went  up  on 
one  occasion  to  Canton  to  receive  an  instal- 
ment of  the  indemnity.  A  strong  party  of 
our  marines  and  sailors,  being  all  well 
armed,  lined  the  river-t^iproach  to  our  con- 
sulate. As  on  a  former  occasion  an  attempt 


had  been  made  by  the  Canton  mob  to  get 
up  a  row,  it  became  necessary  to  nse  this 
precaution.  The  mandarin,  with  his  at- 
tendants, looked  very  sorrowful  and  sad  at 
parting  with  so  much  silver  without  being 
able  to  retain  a  portion  as  toll,  according 
to  the  invariable  custom  of  their  nation, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  on  such  oc- 
casions. Our  men,  with  their  jovial  faces 
and  orderly  appearance,  so  agreeable  to  an 
English  eye,  presented  a  happy  contrast. 
Of  course,  a  great  concourse  of  Chinese 
were  attracted  to  the  spot.  Then  such  ex- 
pressions as  these  pierced  the  air — ^**  1  say, 
old  fellow,  we  have  come  for  the  money  to 
pay  for  your  tail."  *'  I  say,  Tom,  bless  me 
if  that  ere  fellow  hasnU  got  a  tail  as  long 
as  a  monkey's."  "  I  say,  copper  chops, 
how  much  of  this  blunt  have  you  forked 
out,  that  we's  goin'  to  take  away  .?"  "Now 
I  likes  to  be  Hbrel ;  V\\  give  you  this  for 
your  tail,  and  that'll  help  to  pay  for  what 
you  forked  out''  (holding  up  a  quarter  dol- 
lar). "  Ah,  never  mind — come  to  Eng- 
land and  I'll  put  you  in  the  way  of  turnin' 
an  honest  penny.  We'll  make  a  show  of 
you  at  one  penny  a-head,  and  you'll  make 
your  fortune  ;  for,  blow  me  tight,  if  you 
aren't  the  curiousest  wild  beast  that  ever 
vos  seed."  "  Ah,"  says  another,  "  but 
they  must  valley  their  lovely  carcases  wery 
high  to  pay  so  much  for  'em."  These  and 
such  like  observations  created  much  laugh- 
ter amongst  our  fellows  ;  and  although  the 
Chinese  could  not  understand  a  word,  yet 
they  knew  they  were  being  mocked,  which 
made  them  look  daggers.  During  the  whole 
time,  however,  they  never  dared  even  to  say 
the  word  "  Fan-qui"  (foreign  devil),  as  a 
short  time  before  an  English  sailor  had 
knocked  down  five  Chinese,  one  after  the 
other,  for  using  the  epithet,  telling  them 
"  he  was  not  a  barbarian,  or  a  devil  either, 
and  desiring  them,  when  down  to  get  up 
again  for  lazy  beggars,  and  he  would  serve 
them  all  out,  as  it  was  agin  an  Englishman's 
nature  to  kick  another  when  down." 

The  shops  in  New  and  Old  China-street 
present  one  mass  of  gaudily-painted  and 
carved  work,  decorated  with  lanterns  sus- 
pended from  their  roofs.  The  sign-boards, 
usually  painted  red,  bear  inscriptions  on 
both  sides  in  golden  characters,  arranged 
in  columns.  These  lateral  boards  occupy 
the  whole  front  of  the  shops,  leaving  a  large 
central  place  for  the  admis£>ion  of  :iir  and 
light,  and  acquaint  the  passenger  with  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  various 
descriptions  of  articles  which  the  purchaser 
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may  procure  within.  The  tout  ensemble 
presents  an  agreeable  coup-fTcBiL  These 
streets  are  very  narrow,  although  wider  than 
other  streets  which  Europeans  may  with 
any  doijree  of  safety  visit,  not  being  more 
than  si^  or  eight  feet  in  width.  The  houses 
are  only  one  story  high  ;  the  upper  part  is 
always  latticed,  and  painted  green.  The 
sloping  roofs,  with  ornamental  eaves  peculiar 
to  the  country,  are  extremely  gay. 

These  two  streets  arc  wholly  devoted  to 
merchandize,  and  here,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  the  Europeans,  without  mo- 
lestation, supply  their  want^.  The  proprie- 
tors of  these  shops,  with  their  families, 
reside  within  the  city,  which  Europeans 
never  enter,  although  they  possess  the  right. 
The  commodities  here  sold,  are  silver  and 
filagroe  worksj  carved  ivory,  china,  silks, 
satin.«,  brocades,  crapes,  enibroidorud  and 
plain,  japanned  wares,  birds,  insects,  and,  in 
short,  everything  useful  and  curious.  The 
shops  for  the  most  part,  being  open  in 
front,  and  the  whole  of  the  merchandize 
thus  exposed  to  view,  present  a  most  showy 
appearance,  superior  to  any  similar  display 
in  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  The  inte- 
riors of  the  shops  are  neatly  fitted  up,  and 
the  goods  tastofully  sot  out.  The  intermix- 
ture of  various-colored  paper,  pendant  in- 
scriptions, and  vuriogatcd  lanterns,  have  a 
grotes<[ue  olFoct.  The  inscriptions  and 
noticoii  are  generally  of  the  following  kind, 
namely — ''Aluch  talking  injures  business" 
— *^  Havinic  been  onc^  cheated,  we  are  now 
cautious" — ''  No  credit  can  be  given'' — 
"  All  here  is  sold  at  its  true  value,  and 
being  good,  praise  is  needless,"  &,c.  At 
the  doors  of  those  shops  invariably  stands  a 
beggar,  dirty  .and  sijualid,  making  a  most 
dismal  howl,  and  knocking  two  pieces  of 
bamboo,  till  he  recj'ives  alms ;  no  sooner 
does  he  make  his  exit,  than  another  cfjually 
persevering  supplies  his  place.  Tea,  which 
is  almost  always  prepared  for  use  in  these 
shops,  is  generally  offered  to  the  purchasers. 
HowevtT  courteous  may  bo  the  Chinese, 
yet  if  a  European  lady  enter  a  shop,  every 
door  and  window  must  be  closed,  to  prevent 
her  being  pelted  with  mud,  and  crowded 
or  insulted  beyond  endurance.  J^von  then 
they  will  climb  up,  to  view  her  through  the 
lattice- work. 

The  Chinese  are  passionately  fond  of 
singing-birds  ;  the  wealthy  pay  exceedingly 
high  prices  for  them.  They  are  as  great 
connoisseurs  in  the  notes  of  a  lark,  as  we 
are  in  that  of  a  bullfinch,  and  fre<pently 
one  hundred  dollars  are  given  for  one  ;  in- 


deed, a  bird  is  as  generally  the  companion 
of  a  mandarin,  as  a  dog  is  of  an  Englishman. 
These  birds  arc  taught  various  tricks,  snch 
as  drawing  up  their  supply  of  water  and 
seeds,  taking  a  bow  and  arrow  in  their 
claws,  &c.  Very  rich  in  their  pluma^  are 
the  birds  of  China,  but  none  of  them  can 
compare  with  her  phea.sants.  The  plumage 
of  the  golden  pheasant  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  beautiful.  The  cock  is  larger  than 
ours.  1  had  one  which  measured  above  four 
feet  from  his  bill  to  the  extremity  of  his 
tail.  l*he  plumage  about  the  neck  consists 
of  long,  silky,  lustrous  golden  feathers. 
Nearer  the  head  they  become  shoKer,  and 
are  of  a  brilliant  purple  ;  the  tips  of  the 
wings  are  of  a  rich  red  color,  and  the  long 
tail  a  beautifully  variegated  brown.  The 
hen  is  like  our  own,  and  about  the  same 
size.  The  silver  pheasant  is  also  in  great 
perfection  ;  the  cock  is  about  the  same  ske 
as  the  golden ;  his  brilliantly-white  plum- 
age is  dotted  over  with  spots  of  a  cream- 
white  color,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
lace -work.  The  Argus  and  Medallion 
pheasants  of  China  are  also  cxt^uisitely 
beautiful. 

Large  quantities  of  insects,  preserved  in 
glass-cases,  are  exposed  for  sale  in  Canton ; 
some  of  the  moths  are  splendid  and  curious. 
The  Death's  \wnd  moth  is  larger,  and  more 
perfect  than  I  have  ever  s.?en  it  in  Europe — 
the  head  and  cross-bones  are  most  perfectly 
defined.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is 
the  ''  Emperor  of  the  East,"  which  mea- 
sures about  seven  inehes  from  tip  to  tip  of 
wings,  and  the  depth  of  the  wing  is  about 
four  inches  ;  the  colors  are  surpassingly 
fine,  being  composed  of  shades  of  purple  and 
scarlet,  dotted  over  with  black  and  white. 

At  one  end  of  New  and  Old  China-streets, 
is  Curiosity -street.  The  shops  here  are 
principally  filled  with  curiosities,  in  bronze, 
wrought  ivory,  and  ebony,  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  both  modern  and  antique ; 
and  as  there  are  as  crreat  virtuosos  in  China 
as  amongst  us,  so  very  large  prices  are  given 
for  antiques.  None  are  so  much  sought 
after  as  old  bronzes,  and  a  rare  and  beauti- 
ful description  of  pure  white  transparent 
china,  which  is  in  as  high  repute,  amongst 
them,  as  old  Dresden  and  Sevres  are  with 
us.  Each  trade  is  confinud  here,  as  in  Con- 
stantinople, to  a  particular  street  or  quar- 
ter. Carpenters  are  only  to  be  found  in 
one  street — tailors  in  another.  The  shops  ) 
of  the  coflin-makers  are  filled  with  coffins  of 
every  variety  of  price  and  color  to  suit  the 
means  and  taste  of  the  purchaser.     The  pro- 
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prietors  of  these  shops  ''perform  funerals'' 
upon  the  same  principle  as  oar  English  un- 
dertakers, supplying  flag-bearers  and  flags, 
lanterns  and  bearers,  sedan-chairs  and  their 
bearers,  and  every  species  of  dress  suitable 
to  such  occasions.     Funeral  attire  is  neither 
expensive  nor  difficult  to  keep,  being  made 
of  very  coarse,  unbleached  cloth,  which  is 
the   invariable   mourning    worn,   even   by 
mandarins — the  very  shoes  are  white,  and 
whito  curd  platted  into  the  hair.    A  funeral 
and  marriage  procession  are  equally  noisy 
and  lengthy — the  colors  and  the  coffin  con- 
stitute the  only  distinction  of  importance 
between  them. 
/^    The  most  showy  and  attractive  of  all  the 
shops   arc   those   of  the   lantern  vendors. 
There    hang   all  varieties,  from  the  large 
silki  n  lanterns,  thiee  and  four  f(M>t  high, 
decorated  with  fringe  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
painted  with  variegated  colors,  whicli  are 
used  in  the  residences  of  the  mandarins, 
and  cost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, to  the  common,  small,  horn-and- paper 
lanterns  used  by  coolees,  which  cost  no  more 
than  one-sixteenth  of  a  dollar.     The  mode 
of  makinir  the  horn  lanterns  is  very  inge- 
nious.    The  horns  of  bullocks  and  goats, 
are  jiit  into  remarkably  thin  slices,  which, 
by  means  of  heat  and  pressure,  arc  joined 
together,  and  formed  into  various  shapes — 
roun  1,  square,  hexagon,  octagon,  and  some 
even  resouiblin;;  an  hour-n^lass.     These  are 
varioubly  painted,  and  covered  with  a  spe- 
cies of  net- work.     To  the  top  is  attached  a 
folding  triangle,  which  forms,  when  closed, 
a  handle  for  convenience  of  carriage,  and, 
when   expanded,  a  stand  from  whoso  sum- 
mit hangs  the  lantern ;  these  vary  in  price 
and  size.     It  is  usual  for  servants  to  car- 
ry before    their    masters    large    lanterns, 
cither  of  horn  or  highly -varnished  paper, 
with  his  name  and  title  painted  ob  them  in 
largo  characters.    At  the  Feast  of  Lanterns, 
which  takes  place  at  the  early  part  of  the 
Chinesi-  year,   these  lantern  shops  have  a 
very  gay  and  diversified  appearance,  and 
their  proprietors  reap  a  rich  harvest,  as  it 
is  customary  at  this  feast  for  parents  to 
make  presents  of  lanterns  to  their  children, 
and  for  inferiors  to  act  similarly  to  their 
superiors,  which  are  expensive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  of  the  donor.     Some  of 
these  arc  formed  to  represent  birds,  beasts, 
and  fish,  and  others  have  moveable  figures 
on  their  sides.     In  fact,  this  feast  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  fete  of  the  ^lew  Year  in 
France,   lanterns   being  given  in  place  of 
bon-bons.     At  night  all  these  lanterns  are 


lighted  up,  and  hung  on  the  exterior  of 
their  houses,  and  the  illumination  thus  cre- 
ated is  far  superior  to  any  ever  witnessed 
in  Europe.     The  streets  are  crowded,  and 
each  person  takes  as  much   pride  in   the 
expensive   and   showy   appearance  of  the 
lanterns  hung   outside   his   house,    as  the 
members  of  clubs,  &c.,  in  London,  do  at 
the   brilliancy   of    their   illuminations   on 
birth-nights.      They  exhibit   a   surprising 
degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  lanterns,  which  are 
formed  with  moving  figures,   intended   to 
represent  the  actions  of  life.     But  of  all  I 
have  seen,  one  which  was  presented  to  me 
was  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful.     This 
was  of  a  hexagon  form,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  five  feet  in  circumference.   On 
its   respective  sides   were   moving  figures, 
representing  a  Chinaman  fishing  with  a  rod, 
which   moved   up    and  down,  with  a  fish 
hanging  at  the  end  of  the  line    (this  was 
rather  out  of  proportion,  strongly  resem- 
bling a  cod's  head  and  shoulders)  ;  John 
Bull  dancing,  and  in  the  act  of  pouring  out 
the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  porter  into  a  gob- 
let, all  the  limbs  being  in  motion ;  a  tiger  in 
the  act  of  jumping  upon  a  man,  who  evinced 
from  the  motion  of  his  limbs,  and  his  head 
turning  towards  the  beast,  great  terror ;  a 
sanpan  filled  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  scull- 
ed by  a  boatwoman,  with  that  peculiar  mo- 
tion of  her  arms  and  feet  used  in  sculling;  a 
Chinaman  in  the  act  of  raising  his  food  to 
his  mouth  with  chopsticks  ;  and  lastly,  a 
sport^^man  taking  aim  at  a  bird,  which  was 
perpetually   fluttering   in    the    air;    while 
Tartar  horsemen,  in  their  tiger-skin  uni- 
forms, and  lances  or  spears  couched,  were 
constantly   chasing  each  other  round  the 
lantern.     The  costumes,  figures,  and  appur- 
tenances were  accurately  portrayed  accord- 
ing to  life  and  nature  ;  the  figures  continued 
in  motion  as  long  as  the  lamps  burned,    llie 
lamps  were  composed  of  several  small  saucers 
filled  with  oil,  to  feed  small  wicks  lying  at 
their  sides.     The  revolution  of  the  horse- 
men was  affected  by  a  species  of  smoke- 
jack,  to  which  they  were  attached  by  long 
human  hairs  ;  an  inner  framework  revolved 
by  the  same  means,  and  moved  the  pegs  to 
which  the  various  figures  on  the  sides  of 
the  lantern  were  fastened.  The  framework  of 
this  lantern  was  composed  of  bamboo,  which 
was  covered  with  silk,  and  the  bottom  was 
decorated  with  an  embroidered  silken  fringe. 
I    considered   it  a   perfect  masterpiece   of 
mechanical   skill  in  its   way,  and   regret- 
ted very  much  that,  from  the  fragility  and 
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delicacy  of  its  construction,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  remove  it  to  England. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    FIVE    PORTS — CHU-8AN HONG-KONG 

FATAL  POLICY — ANECDOTE  OF  POLL  TAX. 

By  the  commercial  treaty  entered  into 
"with  China,  five  ports  were  opened  for 
British  commerce.  In  addition  to  these 
ports.  Great  Britain  was  put  into  tempo- 
rary possession  of  Chu-san,  till  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  engaged  to  be  defrayed  by  China,  was 
discharged. 

The  island  of  Chu-san,  or  Chow-san,  lies 
in  latitude  29<>  22  north.  The  city,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay  when  closed  against 
European  enterprise,  immediately  felt  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  visits  of  British 
merchants  to  its  harbor.  It  is  a  great 
rendezvous  of  native  junks,  which  average 
two  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  arc  supplied 
with  four  oblong  sails  of  matting.  It  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  Ning-Po,  the 
principal  emporium  of  Che-Keang  province. 
Chu-san  is  blest  with  the  most  productive 
soil  ;  its  internal  resources  are  abundant ; 
its  climate  healthy  ;  and  the  town  particu- 
larly well  built,  for  that  country.  It  has 
become  the  sanatorium  of  China.  All  who 
impair  their  health  in  Hong-Kong  are  ad- 
vised to  take  a  voyage  for  their  recovery  to 
Chu-san,  from  whence,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence, they  generally  return  perfectly  con- 
valescent. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
our  negotiators  neglected  to  secure  this  sa- 
lubrious island  for  a  British  colony. 

Hong-Kong  is  one  of  the  worst  of  that 
cluster  of  islands  known  as  the  "  Ladrone 
or  Piratical  islands,"  which  lie  off  the 
month  of  the  Canton  river.  It  is  a  barren, 
uncultivated  region,  where  no  vegetation 
thrives.  The  island  was  always  held  in 
such  ill-repute  by  the  Chinese,  that  it  was 
destitute  of  a  single  habitation  when  de- 
livered up  to  our  troops.  It  presents  only 
an  aspect  of  barrenness  to  the  eye  of  the 
voyager.  A  rocky,  sterile  mountain,  on 
whose  side  the  town  of  Victoria  is  built, 
rises  from  the  shore.  The  houses,  of  every 
variety  of  form,  are  built  with  stone ; 
streets  have  sprung  up  with  continuous 
ranges  of  buildings,  interspersed  with  de- 
tached and  enclosed  villas. 
h  The  dwellings  and  extensive  godowns^ 
or  stores  of  the  merchants,  with  private 


wharfs,  extend  for  three  miles  along  the 

shore. 

Wong-ne-Chong,  or  the  Happy  Valley^ 
which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called 
the  Valley  of  Death,  is  the  only  pietareaque 
portion  of  the  island.  Some  who  were 
attracted  by  the  scenery,  erected  a  few 
desirable-looking  residences  along  this  val- 
ley ;  they  are  all  deserted  now.  The  in- 
habitants were  successively  seized  with 
fever,  and  died. 

The  road  to  Chnok-ohoo,  a  military 
station  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  passes  through  this  valley,  and 
winds  up  the  mountain  side.  Many  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  harbor  and  shipping 
may  be  obtained  by  the  lover  of  nature,  as 
he  pursues  his  way  along  this  road.  Bro- 
ken rocks,  relieved  by  stunted  trees  in  the 
foreground,  give  some  interest  to  the  pic- 
ture. 

Hong-Kong  is  as  insignificant  in  magni- 
tude, as  it  is  deficient  in  resources,  and  in- 
salubrious in  climate.  It  is  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth. 
It  is  dependant  entirely  on  Cow-Loon  for 
supplying  its  markets  with  fruit,  vege- 
tables, poultry,  and  the  great  mass  of  live- 
stock consumed  by  the  population.  In 
fact,  the  island  contributes  but  little  to  the 
support  of  its  inhabitants.  It  indeed  re- 
turns the  manure  to  Cow-loon,  which  en- 
ables the  cultivator  to  rear  vegetables  and 
fruit  for  its  consumption.  It  is  but  natu- 
ral to  conclude,  that  should  the  Chinese 
authorities  choose  at  any  time  to  stop  the 
supplies,  which  they  once  did,  and  which 
they  constantly  do  at  Macao,  we  should 
either  be  obliged  to  submit  to  their  terms, 
or  the  island  inevitably  experience  the  ex- 
treme of  famine,  unless  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  provisions  happened  to  be  in 
store. 

The  seasons  are  exceedingly  trying  to  ! 
the  strongest  constitutions.  It  woald  con-  ' 
vey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  rainy 
season,  merely  to  speak  of  torrents  of  rain ; 
the  flood-gates  of  heaven  appear  to  open, 
and  threaten  the  earth  with  another  flood. 
The  deluge  continues  through  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  and  sometimes  of  July. 
When  these  rains  cease,  miasmata  arise, 
and  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year 
begins.  The  summer  has  been  admitted, 
by  all  the  Indians  whom  I  met  in  China, 
to  be  far  hotter  and  much  more  oppressive 
than  in  any  part  of  India. — In  Hong-Kong, 
1  have  known  the  thermometer  at  IIG*'  in 
the  shade.     The  transition  from  the  bnm- 
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ing  beat  of  summer  to  the  cutting  blast  of 
winter,  injures  tbe  most  robust.  A  pierc- 
ing north-east  wind  blows,  while  a  burning 
sun  scorches  the  head.  The  nights  during 
winter  are  so  cold,  that  ice  is  formed  in  the 
watcr-jun.  In  fact,  the  winter  in  China  is 
felt  much  more  severely  than  in  Russia. 
There,  indeed,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
their  dwellings  is  such  as  to  exclude  all 
cold,  and  here,  the  comparison  will  not 
bold.  But  in  Russia,  warm  clothing  will 
suffice  to  protect  those  who  take  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  which  it  will  not  do  in 
China. 

The  climate  of  China  is  in  no  part 
healthy ;  yet  the  north  is  by  far  the  most 
salubrious  part  of  the  empire.  Fevers  and 
dysentery  prevail  through  the  whole  land, 
and  the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold, 
produce  rheumatic  fevers  and  catarrhs  of  a 
severe  nature,  which  too  frequently  prove 
fatal. 

But  of  all  parts  of  China,  Hong-Kong  is 
the  most  unhealthy,  and  the  fever  preva- 
lent there,  known  as  the  Hong-Kong  fever, 
is  as  fatal  as  cholera  morbus.     The  tempe- 
rate an  i  intemperate  become  alike  the  vic- 
tims of  this  dreadful  fever,  which  generally 
commences  with  slight  headache,  and  gra- 
dually increases  until  the  whole  head  is  so 
sore,  that  no  part  can  bear  its  own  weight 
or  pressure  on  the  pillow.     The  body  be- 
comes so  weak  and  enervated,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  forced  to  assume  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  fever  rages  in  the  veins  to  an  in- 
credible degree.     The  eye-balls  are  in  such 
excessive  pain,  that  light  can  be  ill  endur- 
ed, and  yet  the  closing  of  the  eye-lids  is 
intolerable.     The  symptoms  increase  hour- 
ly ;  but  it  seldom  lasts  longer   than  five 
days.     The  fever  has  this  peculiar  feature, 
that  the  patient  frequently  becomes  much 
better,  and  rallies  so  much  previously  to 
death,  that  instances  have  constantly  occur- 
red of  his  sitting  up  in  bed,  or,  if  allowed, 
of  rising  from  it,  when  he  suddenly  be- 
comes delirious,  and  often  violently  so.    If 
opposed  injudiciously  by  force,  the  violence 
of  the  patient  increases,  and  he  expires  from 
exhaustion.     In  other  cases,  the  patient, 
after  rallying,  is  seized  with  frightful  con- 
vulsions— the  festures  are  distorted,  fixed 
and  rigid,  and  after  some  hours  of  painful 
sufiering,  he  ceases  to  breathe.     If  blood 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fever,  the  case  is  generally  sure 
to  terminate  fatally,  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  baffled  all  medical  skill.     No  treat- 
ment, boweTer   sacoessfol    in    one  oaae. 


has  proved  effectual  in  another.     In  this 
fearful  disease,  medical  men  allow  that  me- 
dicine is  of  little  avail.     All  they  can  do  is 
to  administer  aperients  and  febrifuges,  and 
apply   cooling   lotions    constantly  to   the 
h(:ad.     Local  bleeding  is  also  adopted,  by 
the  application   of    leeches   to   the   head. 
The  patient  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, with  the  head  depressed.     Light  nu- 
triment should  be  constantly  given,  and  the 
utmost  kindness  and  most  soothing  manner 
used,  when  delirium  appears.     A  medical 
man  can  therefore  do  but  little,  and  the 
only  chance  of  recovery,  humanly  speaking, 
is  from   constant,  careful,  judicious,   and 
tender  nursing,  which  men  rarely  receive  in 
Hong-Kong,  being  left  to  servants,  or  male 
friends  unaccustomed   to  act  the  part  of 
nurses.     Of  the  value  of  a  good  nurse,  I 
can   speak    from    sad    experience,   having 
had  myself  a  most  fearful  attack  of  fever, 
from  which,  under  Providence,  I  recovered, 
owing  principally  to  the  tender  and  anxious 
nursing  bestowed  upon  me,  day  and  night, 
by  one  of  that  sex,  whoso  peculiar  charac- 
teristic it  is,  ^*  when  pain  and  sickness  wring 
the  brow,''  to  act  the  part  of  ministering 
angels.     During  recovery  from  fever,  the 
great  danger  to  be  apprehended  arises  from 
the  extreme  debility  and  dysentery  which 
follow,  in  the  few  cases  which  have  not  ter- 
minated fatally.     The  ravages   upon  the 
constitution  are  most  trying,  the  debility 
and  weakness   of  limbs  fearful,   and   the 
joints  feel  the  effects  for  years.     The  gene- 
ral system  is  shattered,  and  febrile  attacks 
frequently  recur.     Hong-Kong  is  as  insa- 
lubrious to  the  Chinese  as  to  Europeans  ; 
but  few  of  the  former  die  in  Hong-Kong. 
The  moment  illness  appears,  they  immedi- 
ately quit  the  island.     The    Chinese,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  are  not  a  healthy  race; 
they  are  subject  to    scrofula,  ophthalmia, 
leprosy,  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Some  who  expended  much  capital  in  im- 
provements upon  the  island,  naturally  en- 
deavored to  increase  the  number  of  colo- 
nists. Hence  the  local  press,  under  their 
influence,  never  recorded  half  the  deaths 
which  occurred.  A  gentleman,  who  had 
large  property  in  houses,  expressed  great 
alarm  to  me  at  the  illness  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice, lest  a  panic  should  be  produced  in  case 
of  his  death  from  fever,  his  daughter  hav- 
ing then  recently  sunk  under  that  direful 
disease.  *^  The  death,"  said  he,  ''  of  the 
chief  justice  must  become  necessarily 
known  at  home.  It  would  give  the  colony 
a  bad   namoi  det^r  others   from  settling 
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here,  and  it  would  ultimately  be  the  ruin 
of  us  all." 

In  common  justice,  however,  let  the 
truth  be  told,  and  afford  those  who  may  be 
lured  to  reside  there,  the  opportunity  of 
doing  po  with  their  eyes  opon.  Hong- 
Kong  itself  is  not  only  the  most  unhealthy 
spot  in  China,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex, 
but  the  site  selected  for  Victoria,  the  prin- 
cipal town  and  seat  of  government,  is  the 
most  unhealthy  locality  of  the  whole  island, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  side  of  an  arid  rock, 
which  reflects  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun 
in  a  most  fearful  manner. 

Chuck-Choo,  although  by  no  means  sa- 
lubrious,   is  not   quite   so    destructive   to  I 
health.     The  Chinese  themselves  consid'^r 
the  island  so  unhealthy,  that  they  always 
hesitate  to  reside  there  ;  and  nothing  will 
induce    them    to    bring    their   wives    and 
daughters.      Those   who   live  there    for  a 
time   constantly  leave  it,  on  the  slightest  j 
symptom  of  illness.     The  greatest  inconve-  j 
ni  ace  is  daily  experienced   by  the  sudden  ■ 
departure  of  servants,  when  seized  by  the 
most  trifling  indispo-ition.     The  returns  to 
the    army   medical  department,  will  show 
the  fearful  ravages  from  disease    amongst 
our  troops  in  Hong-Kong.     The  mortality 
is  five-fold  greater  than  in  any  part  of  In- 
dia.    Men  who  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  in    India,    have    told   me   that    they 
never  witnessed  so  much  disease  in  any  part , 
of  the  Company's  p  issessions  as  they  had 
seen  in  Hong-Kong ;   and  others,  who  had  ! 
stood  the  ravajces  of  an  Indian  climate  for ' 
many  years,  with  unimpaired  health,  have 
there  sunk  before  my  eyes.     Horses   im- 
ported there  are  frequently  ill,  and  no  liv- 
ing thing  seems  to  thrive.     Vermin  alone, 
of  all  descriptions,  defy  the  climate,  to  the 
ruin  of  every  sort  of  property.     No  birds 
soar  through   the  sultry  air ;  their  tuneful 
notes,  except  as  imprisoned  pets,  are  never 
heard.     To  beguile  the  time,  and  make  our 
habitation  look  as  much  like  home  as  pos- 
sible, I  attempted  to  keep  some  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe  around  me,  and  to  cultivate  a  few 
plants.     Notwithstanding  the  greatest  care 
and  attention,  the  birds  died  one  by  one, 
and  the  flowers  faded  away.     The  climate 
is  very  fatal  to  English  dogs.     A  great  fa- 
vorite and  a  very  valuable  creature^  which 
was  brought  from  England,  died,  after  great 
agony,   in   my   house,   exhibiting    all   the 
symptoms  of  Hong-Kong   fever.     I    have 
heard  of  many  other  dogs  that  were  carried 
off  by  the  same  disorder. 
1  do  not  deny  that  from  roads  and  drain- 


age, costlif  originaUy^  bat  rendered  doubly 
so  from  liavin<r  bcea  constructed  on  too 
small  a  scale,  by  reason  of  which  they  were 
demolished  by  the  rapid  torrents  of  the  first 
rains,  much  may  have  been  done  to  render 
Victoria  more  healthy,  but  no  part  of 
Hong  Kong  ever  can  be  salnbrions  1  am 
quite  aware  that  every  overland  mail  brings 
men  from  China,  who  speak  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  increasing  salubrity  of  the 
colony,  which  their  own  emaciated  apj'?ar- 
ance  contradicts,  although  benefited  by  the 
passage  home.  Then  ask  thes<*  men  for 
friend  after  friend,  and  learn  that  one  is 
dead,  another  come  to  Europe  to  re-estab- 
lish his  impaired  health,  a  third  was  suffer- 
ing from  fever  when  they  quitted  Hong- 
Kong,  and  a  fourth  had  taken  a  voyage  to 
the  north  for  change  of  air ! ! 

It  is  only  neci^ssary  to  visit  China,  to  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  no  satisfac- 
tory result  can  accrue,  cither  in  our  diplo- 
matic or  political  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese,  without  the  exhibition  on  our  part 
of  the  utmost  firm.vess  ;  yet  in  our  diploma- 
tic relations  and  colonial  government,  we  are 
wholly  deficient  in  this  essential  characteris- 
tic. One  instance  will  illustrate  the  gene- 
ral charac'er  of  the  colonial  government  of 
Hong-Kong.  An  ordinance  was  passed  in 
October,  1844,  enacting  that  a  general  re- 
gistry should  ha  made  of  the  inhabitanfls,  and 
a  poll  tax  should  be  levied  on  all  those  who 
were  of  Chinese  origin,  which  was  to  come 
into  operation  on, the  Ist  Novemb'^r  follow- 
ing. The  whole  of  the  mercantile  community 
of  the  colony  represented  the  evils  which 
would  inevitably  attend  the  passing  of  such 
an  enactment.  The  result  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  their  representations.  Meetings  of 
the  Chinese  inhabitants  were  held,  all  bu- 
siness stopped,  the  shops  shut,  and  the 
markets  forsaken.  Threatening  language 
was  used,  and  political  placards  were  ex- 
posed, written  in  the  Chinese  language. 
The  government,  backed  by  a  niajor-gone- 
ral,  his  staff,  and  a  large  garrison,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  men-of-war  lying  in  the  har- 
bor, yielded  to  this  demonstration  of  Chinese 
resistance,  the  very  point  they  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  the  remonstrances  of  all  the 
mercantile  body ;  and  the  ordinance  was  re- 
pealed. 

Such  weakness  and  vacillation  was  not 
calculated  to  produce,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese,  respect  for  the  British  nation,  her 
laws,  or  government.  The  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  trade,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  island,  followed  this^measore.  Many 
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of  the  richest  shopkeepers  not  only  closed ;  which  they  paid,  withont  the  substitntion  of 
their  shops,  but  left  the  island.  It  was  the  a  better.  In  spite  of  much  squabblin  ?,  the 
object  of  British  merchants  to  induce  old  grumbling  of  the  major-general,  a:id  his 
and  wealthy  Chinese  merchants,  if  not  to  personal  visits,  attended  by  the  police,  the 
reside  in  the  colony,  to  form  establishments  watchmen  of  the  merchants  continued  to 
there,  and  occasionally  visit  Hong-Kong  for  beat  the  bamboo  ;  and  many  a  laugh  was 
the  purpose  of  traflSc.  One  of  the  richest  raised  by  this  "  bamboo  question*'*  during 
and  most  respectable  in  Canton  had  ar-  the  progress  of  the  strife.  The  sluiubors  of 
ranged  to  do  so  at  this  period,  but  he  in-  the  major-general,  it  must  be  owned,  were 
formed  a  friend  of  mine,  a  British  merchant, ;  very  easily  disturbed.  He  could  not  sleep 
that  he  must  now  abandon  thu  idea,  fearing  if  a  goose  cackled  ;  an  American  trader  who 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a  Hybtem  of  lived  opposite  to  him  was  therefore  re({uo8ted 
taxation  might  cause  all  his  dollars  to  be  to  kill  or  remove  all  his  geese,  as  their  cack- 
*'  squeezed  out"  of  him.  The  governor  on  ling  caused  the  major-general  to  awake  at 
most  occasions  is  at  variance  with  the  mer-  too  early  an  hour  in  the  morning  !  !  !  Hiero 
chants,  and  constant  attempts  arc  made  to ;  is  a  member  of  the  colonial  governmiMit  who, 
load  the  infant  colony  with  taxe>.  Hong-  in  the  general  estimation,  is  one  of  the  few 
Kong,  in  all  probability,  after  the  sacrifice  in  authority  perfectly  qualified,  in  every  re- 
of  so  many  thousand  British  lives,  and  the  spect,  to  govern,  command,  and  enforce  re- 
expenditure  of  an  enormous  British  capital,  spect — possessing  that  suavity  of  manner, 
will  not  only  not  pay  the  colonial  expenses,  and  hospitality  of  disposition,  which  has 
but  will  become  a  burthen  upon  the  nation  obtained  for  him  the  universal  estocm  of 
Our  merchants  wi^ll  probably  abandon  it  for  the  mercantile  body,  and  of  all  who  have 
Macao,  which  the  Portuguese  authorities  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Kxpe- 
have  had  at  length  the  good  sense  to  make  rienco  has  taught  him  the  true  character 
a  free  port,  where  they  will  find  a  more  of  the  Chinese.  His  unflinching  flrmuesij 
agreeable  and  healthy  place  of  abode.  .An,  and  his  just  and  impartial  conduct  on  tho 
ordinance  of  the  same  year  formed  the  sub-  bench,  produced  such  an  effect  upon  them, 
ject  of  much  bitter  feeling,  and  no  small  that  one  word  from  him  is  sufficient  to  se- 
amusement  to  many,  for  a  long  period,  cure  their  respect  and  attention.  I'hose 
Robberies  and  housebreaking  being  of  fre- '  who  know  China  will  have  anticipated  the 
quent  occurrence,  it  became  necessary  for  name  of  Major  William  Caine,  tho  chief- 
merchants  and  private  individuals  to  employ  magistrate  of  Hong-Kong.  When  I  first 
watchmen,  who,  according  to  custom,  struck  anchored  in  Victoria  Harbor,  I  was  much 
together  two  hollow  pieces  of  bamboo,  to  struck  with  the  estimation  in  which  this 
■how  they  were  on  the  alert,  as  they  walked  gentleman  was  held.  Not  being  under- 
round  the  premises.  During  the  temporary  stood  by  some  Chinese  who  came  on  board, 
absence  of  the  governor,  who  went  to  visit  when  I  asked  "  Who  is  the  governor  here  .^'' 
the  ports,  the  major-general  assumed  tho  I  changed  the  form  of  the  inquiry,  and  asked 
reins  of  government,  as  lieutenant-governor,  *'*'  Who  is  tho  great  man  .'"  The  immediate 
and  caused  an  ordinance  to  be  passed  and  reply  was,  "  Major  Caine."  They  knew 
promulgated,  prohibiting,  under  certain '  nothing  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  nor  of  Sir 
pains  and  penalties,  the  striking  of  these  John,  then  Mr.  Davis.  On  many  occasions, 
nollow  pieces  of  bamboo  between  the  hours  I  have  tried  various  Chinamen,  and  ques- 
of  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  five  tinned  them  about  the  Governor,  or  No.  1, 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  gallant  offi-  Mandarin,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  Sir 
eer  was  the  onlv  person  who  complained  of  John  Davis  ! — while  I  have  invariably  found 
this  usage ;  he  alone  declared  that  his  h^lth  the  name  of  Major  Caine  soffioient  to  deter 
was  sacrificed — his  slumbers  disturbed — and  them  from  extortion  or  insolenee. 
he  alone  had  no  occasion  for  a  watchman,  |  It  has  invariably  been,  and  no  doubt  still 
having  a  military  guard.  His  edict  was  is,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  rulers  to  con- 
nniversally  complained  of,  as  those  who  fine  our  trade  to  the  port  of  Canton.  The 
employed  watchmen  had  a  right  to  require!  object  of  this  poiioy  is  evidently  two-fold — 
an  audible  proof  of  their  vigilance.  It  was  first,  in  consequenoe  of  national  preju- 
considered  too  good  a  joke,  that  becaose  an  dices,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
old  soldier  who  ought  to  have  been  aecos- 1  all  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  and,  se- 
tomed  to  war's  alarm  could  not  sleep,  mer- '  eondly,  to  preserve  the  inland  transit  du- 
ohants  and  private  individuals  were  to  be  ties,  from  which  the  Emperor  derives  a  con- 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  protection  for  siderable  revenue.    The  policy  of  Grest 
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Britain,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  force  the| 
trade  into  the  North,  into  Shang-llai,  the 
great  ompoiium  of  teas,  silks,  and  dyes, 
which  last  are  of  unrivalled  beauty,  in  order 
to  obtain  those  articles  at  first  cost,  without 
paying  the  additional  charge  for  transit, 
and  transit-duty.  Our  trade  with  Shang- 
Hai  has  increased  considerably ;  but  with 
British  energy,  supported  by  sound  policy, 
it  might  be  materially  augmented. 

It  being  our  object  to  increase  and  force 
our  trade  into  the  North,  it  is  also  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  protect  the  trade,  by  esta- 
blishing a  colony  as  near  to  Shang-Hai  as 
possible. 

By  the  possession  of  Hong-Kong,  we  arc 
only  able  to  afford  immediate  protection  to 
our  merchants  and  traders  in  Canton.  Chu- 
san  having  been  now  given  up,  the  northern 
ports  are  entirely  unprotected,  owing  to  the 
mistaken  policy  of  withdrawing  the ''  Brit- 
ish government- cruisers"  from  these  parts. 
With  the  fastest  ships  and  the  most  favora- 
ble wind,  it  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days' 
sail  from  Hong-Kong  to  Shang-llai.  Un- 
der other  circumstances  the  voyage  occupies 
three  weeks. 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  Court 
of  Justice,  in  the  construction  of  which 
xuany  difficulties,  as  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  routine  of  business  in  le^jral  offices  arc 
aware,  must  arise  in  a  new  colony.  These 
difficulties  have  all  been  overcome  by  the 
exertions  of  the  highest  judicial  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  A  most  happy 
selection  was  made  of  a  gentleman,  and  a 
lawyer  of  great  ability,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Hulmne  to  fill  the  office  of  First  Chief 
Justice  in  the  island.  Nothin*;  can  exceed 
the  masterly  manner  in  which,  unaided,  he 
has  prepared  a  body  of  general  rules  and 
orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  urbanity  of  his  demeanor,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  imparti- 
ality of  his  conduct  upon  the  bench,  have  se- 
cured for  him,  in  a  short  time,  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  upright  men.  Nor  are 
these  legal  attributes  and  attainments  his 
only  title  to  admiration. 

With  a  liberality  the  most  unusual,  the 
chief-justice  has  placed  a  most  valuable 
law  library  in  the  court-house,  for  the  use 
of  practitioners  and  suitors. 


CHAPTER.  IV. 


DHSCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHINESE THEIR  DRESS, 

ETC.  '  -^ 

The  lower  order  of  the  Chinese  are  below 
the  middle  stature  ;  although  there  are  to 
be  found  amongst  them  some  well-grown 
men,  whose  mui^cles  are  finely  developed. 
The  wealthy  classes,  however,  appear  to  be 
much  better  grown  ;  this  very  probably 
arises  from  better  food — as  many  of  the 
lower  orders  may  very  fairly  be  described 
as  an  omnivorous  species,  eating  all  kiniis 
of  filth  and  offal.  Poverty  compels  the  use 
of  food,  which,  under  more  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  rejected  with  loath- 
ing. But  rice,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
their  staple  article  of  nutriment. 

The  clothing  of  the  lower  class  of  men 
consists  of  very  wide  loose  trousers  and  a 
jacket  made  of  highly-glazed  calico,  of  na- 
tive manufacture.  The  very  poor,  and  the 
coolees,  have  only  trousers ;  and  mendi- 
cants may  be  seen  with  a  piece  of  matting 
tied  round  their  waist,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  The  middle  and 
lower  classes  wear  stockings,  made  of  cali- 
co ;  and  shoes,  the  uppers  of  which  are 
made  of  black  silk,  and  the  soles  of  felt, 
three  inches  thick,  with  turned-up  toes. 
The  coolees  and  poor  go  barefooted.  The 
lower  orders  wear  straw  and  bamboo  hats, 
the  brims  of  which  are  about  eighteen 
inches  broad  ;  these  are  used  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun,  and  give  them  a  very 
extraordinary  appearance.  In  the  rainy 
season,  the  boatmen  and  coolees  clothe 
themselves  in  cloaks  and  trowsers  made  of 
reeds,  which  are  very  grotesque,  making 
them  resemble  a  new  species  of  porcupine  ; 
but,  however  grotesque  this  dress  may  be, 
it  is  one  well  adapted  to  the  season,  as  it  is 
impervious  to  rain,  the  wjiter  running  off 
the  points  of  the  reeds,  as  from  so  many 
miniature  water-spouts.  In  cold  weather, 
the  middle  classes  wear  a  black  satin  cap, 
somewhat  like  a  skull-cap,  and  a  wadded 
jacket,  reaching  below  the  knees,  and  one 
or  more  shorter  ones,  according  to  the 
weather ;  together  with  a  sort  of  leggings, 
covering  over  their  trousers.  The  wealtny 
classes,  and  mandarins,  wear  long  silken 
robes,  reaching  to  their  feet  (those  of  the 
mandarins  more  or  less  embroidered,  ao- 
cording  to  their  rank),  silk  trousers  and 
black  satin  boots,  with  felt  soles  three 
inches  thick,  and  pointed,  turned-up  toes. 
In  winter,  they  wear  half-a-dozen  garments 
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of  various  deBoniinations,  all  wadded ;  |  vory  beautiful  umbrellas,  flowered  and 
robe,  spencers,  and  velvet  tippets,  thickly  figured,  which  arc  transparent,  but  not 
wadded  with  cotton,  and  lined  with  fur,  nearly  so  good  for  the  purpose  as  the  com- 
and  a  velvet  stock  round  their  necks,  about ;  mon  black  one.  Those  used  by  the  man- 
two  inches  high.  In  summer,  the  manda-  darins  and  wealthy  persons,  are  made  of 
rins  wear  a  conical  cap  of  exceedingly  fine  silk,  of  very  large  size,  figured  and  orna- 
white  straw,  ornamented  with  a  flowing  tas-  mentcd  according  to  their  station;  the 
scl  of  ruby-colored  silk,  or  very  long  fine ;  mandarins  havini;  an  imitation  button  ou 
hair  of  some  animal,  which  is  dyed  a  simi-.the  top,  to  denote  their  rank.  These  aro 
lar  color,  and  surmounted  with  a  button '  held  over  their  heads  by  an  attendant, 
denoting  their  rank.  Tho  throat  is  un-  { when  they  go  out  without  a  sedan-chair, 
covered.  In  winter,  they  wear  a  black  satin  The  use  of  the  fan  in  China  in  summer^ 
cap,  with  a  turned-up  brim  of  three  inches  is  universal  and  constant.  If  your  tailor 
wide,  but  totally  dissimilar  to  that  worn  by  j  comes  for  orders,  ho  raises  his  leg  and  pulla 
the  middle  classes.  Thb  is  also  ornamented  out  his  fan,  not  from  a  case,  but  from  his 
with  mby-colored  silk,  and  surmounted  by '  stocking,  and  commences  fanning  himself 
the  button,  peculiar  to  tho  rank  of  the  with  great  composure.  Should  your  coin- 
wcarer.  j^redoro  appear  before  you  to  receive  your 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  tri-  commands,  he  finds  the  atmosphere  of  your 
fles,  that  neither  tho  summer  nor  winter  room  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  cither  opens 
elothing  can  bo  used  until  the  emperor  his  fan,  which  ho  has  in  his  band,  or  pulla 
issues  an  order  in  the  Pekin  Gazette,  which  it  from  his  stocking,  and  uses  it  with  equal 
is  sent  round  to  the  governors  of  each  ipro-  nonchalance.  Your  servants  waiting  on 
vince,  notifying  th(;  day  on  which  he  will  you  at  diunor,  will  hand  you  a  plate  with 
robe  himself  in  cither  dress.  On  that  day,  ono  hand,  and  fan  themselves  with  the 
all  the  mandarins  simultaneously  change '  other.  The  fan  is  similar  in  shape  to  that 
their  clothing.  The  Chinese  wear  no  usually  adopted  by  our  ladies,  and  is  to  be 
pockets,  but  round  their  waist,  and  be-  seen  with  all,  except  the  lowest  coolecu. 
neath  their  robes  or  jackets,  is  a  girdle  of  The  men  of  all  classes  havo  their  faces 
more  or  less  costly  materials,  according  to  smooth,  and  the  whole  front,  and  part 
the  wealth  of  the  individual ;  to  which  is  of  the  back  of  the  head,  leaving  a  circular 
attached  a  purse,  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  spot  on  the  top,  where  the  hair  is  allowed 
a  watch,  or  sometimes  two  watches,  as  they  to  grow  to  a  great  length.  This  hair  is 
have  a  great  fancy  for  pairs  of  everything  very  black  and  coarse,  and  is  platted  into 
expensive.  a  tail,  which  hangs  down  their  backs,  near- 

The  dresses  of  the  mandarins,  worn  on  ly  to  their  heels.  At  first  1  was  much  sur- 
stato  occasions  and  at  festivals,  aro  the  prised  at  the  length  of  their  hair ;  but, 
most  splendid  that  can  well  be  conceived,  upon  close  inspection,  I  found  nearly  half 
tho  back  and  fronts  being  covered  with  tho  of  tho  tail  was  composed  of  black  silk 
richest  embroidery,  as  are  tho  sleeves,  as  braid,  very  cleverly  platted  to  conceal  tho 
far  as  tho  elbows.     The  sleeves  are  made  joining. 

much  longer  than  the  arms,  and  pulled  up  The  complexion  of  the  men  varies  from 
in  wrinkles ;  the  upper  portion  is  made  an  olivo  color  to  a  bright  yellow.  The 
much  longer  than  tho  lower,  so  as  to  cover  face  is  broad  and  flat,  with  high  cheek- 
the  hand,  which  it  is  considered  etiquette  bones,  and  a  small,  keen  black  eye.  The 
to  conceal  as  much  as  practicable.  1  have  expression  of  tho  face  is  intelligent,  but 
heard  of  these  dresses  costing  two  thousand  they  cannot  be  called  a  handsome  race, 
dollars.  Tho  women  aro  below  tho  middlo  size,  not 

The  fan  and  umbrella  are  in  constant  use  well-formed,  being  very  narrow  across  the 
in  China  during  the  summer.  The  um-  shoulders  and  hips;  their  complexion  is 
brella  used  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  the  same  as  that  of  the  men,  but  their  faces 
is  made  of  bamboo,  covered  with  thick  pa-  are  totally  devoid  of  the  same  intelligent 
per,  blackened,  oiled,  and  varnished  over,  expression.  Amongst  the  lower  orders, 
having  a  cane  handle  ;  and  this  common  the  dress  differs  but  little  from  that  of  tho 
article,  the  cost  of  which  is  a  quarter  dol-  men,  with  this  exception,  that  the  jacket 
lar,  is  the  most  useful  against  tho  rays  of  reaches  to  the  knees.  They  wear  the  same 
the  sun,  which  can  never  pierce  through, :  sort  of  bamboo  and  straw  hats ;  and  those 
although  it  is  not  a-sixteenth  of  an  inch  who  are  uncrippled,  and  can  afford  shoes, 
thick.     At  Ching-ChoO|  they  maDuiactarelwear  the  same  sort  of  shoes  as  the  men; 
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bat  thoso  whose  feet  are  deformed,  inva- 
riably wear  a  covering  on  tlic  legs  and  feet, 


tachcd  an  embroidered  ba^«  which  contains 
their  tobacco  and  pipe.     They  always  cany 


and  shoes.  The  married  womon  draw  the  a  fan,  which  is  either  embroidered,  or  made 
hair  up  from  the  face  into  a  topknot  on  the  ■  of  feathers,  and  is  either  of  an  oblong, 
crown  of  the  head,  where  it  is  dressed  into  round,  or  pointed  form,  and  does  not  fold 
numberless  bows;  those  they  ornament,Jup.  Althoucrh  the  dress  is  anytbins;  but 
either  with  artificial  flowers,  or  silver  fila-j  becoming,  affording  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
gree  pins,  six  inches  lon^,  which  they  place  play  symmetry  or  form,  being  perfectly 
in  the  hair,  so  as  to  stick  out  like  one  or  i  loose,  and  fastened  tight  round  the  throat, 
more  horns  on  each  side.  When  undressed  still  the  tout  tMcmble  U  very  pleasing, 
in  this  manner,  the  hair  is  platted  into  a ;  Infants,  and  children  of  all  classes,  are 
large  tail,  exactly  like  the  men.  The :  invariably  dressed  in  jackets  and  trousers, 
widows  and  unmarried  females  wear  the  the  materials  being  the  only  variation, 
front  part  of  the  hair  combed  over  the  fore-  >  which  are  always  in  accordance  with  the 
head,  and  cut  straight  acros.s,  like  a  boy's.  I  wealth  of  the  parents.  Male  children  have 
The  women  of  all  classes  are  very  fond  '  the  head  shaved,  leaving  two  circular  spots 
of  trinkets,  and  wear  as  many  silver  and  of  hair,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  be- 
j  ide-stono  rings,  bracelets,  and  anklets,  as   fore  the  ears,  which  are  platted  into  tails. 


t!iey  can  afford — but  gold  is  never  used  by 
theui.  The  dress  of  the  upper  classes  is 
nearly  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  manda- 
rins— but  every  part  of  their  dress  will  be 
found  of  a  different  color. 

The  head' dress  of  all  classes  is  nearly 


At  eight  years  old  the  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  top,  or  crown,  and  tho  rest  of 
the  head  is  shaved  ;  tho  tail  is  then  platted 
when  the  hair  is  of  sufficient  length.  The 
hair  of  the  females  is  allowed  to  grow,  and 
is  platted  into  a  tail  at  two  years  old. 


alike  ;  except  that  the  higher  orders  wear  j  Tho  Chinese  have  natarally  a  great  dia- 
the  best  description  of  jaJe-stonc,  and  j  like  to  innovations — the  national  dress 
enamelled  and  silver  pins  set  with  poarLs.  never  varying,  their  fashions  never  change. 
They  do  not  wear  linen  ;  the  under-jacket,  I  They,  like  all  eastern  nations,  attach  great 
being  the  dross  worn  next  the  person,  is '  value  to  dress  and  state ;  but  there  is  no 
made  of  crape,  and  has  tight  long  sleeves, '  nation  which  respects  so  much  the  external 
embroidered  round  the  wrists  and  neck  ;  aeconipaninients  of  rank  and  station  as  the 
over  this  they  wear  another  jacket,  which  Chinese.  In  contradistinction  to  the  man- 
is  made  cither  of  flowered  satin  or  crape  ; .  nor  in  which  consular  officers  and  her  Ma- 
the  sleeves  are  very  wide  and  short,  reach- 1  jesty's  plenipotentiary  walk  about  the 
ing  only  to  the  elbow ;  an  embroidered  streets  of  Canton  and  in  Victoria,  nuao* 
border  encircles  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  compauiod  by  marks  of  state  or  authority, 


and  sleeves ;  the  embroidery  is  cither  of 
gold,  or  silk  and  gold — the  border  is  three 
inches  deep,  and  is  a  different-colored  silk 
or  crape  to  that  of  the  jacket,  which  is  lined 
with  a  third  color.  The  trousers  are  ex- 
ceedingly wide  and  long,  and  arc  embroi- 
dered round  the  ankle  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  jacket,  although  not  to  match  it. 
Tho  great  object  in  a  lady^s  dress  is,  to 
combine  as  great  a  diversity  of  colors,  and 
variety  of  embroidery,  as  possible.  Over 
the  trousers,  the  wife  wears  a  rich  satin 
petticoat,  very  handsomely  embroidered. 
This  can  only  be  used  by  the  wife,  and  can 
never  be  worn  by  unmarried  daughters  or 
handmaids.  The  shoes  have  heels  about 
an  inch  high,  and  the  uppers  are  very 
elaborately  embroidered  in  gold  and  silks, 
and  bound  round  with  gold  tinsel.  They 
do  not  wear  stockings,  but  red  and  black 
ribbon  is  bound  round  the  foot  and  leg. 
Like  the  men.  they  wear  under  their  jackets 
a  ailken  girdle,  to  which  is  invariably  at- 


1  will  attempt  the  description  of  tho  visit 
of  the  mandarin  of  Cow-Loon  (a  small 
town  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Victoria), 
made  to  a  missionary,  residing  in  the  latter 
plaCi!,  which  therefore  cannot  oe  considered 
as  a  state  visit  made  to  authorities.  Ho 
crossed  over  in  his  boat,  manned  \iith 
twenty  oars  on  each  side,  in  which  were  his 
sedan  chair,  chair-bearers,  musicians,  flag- 
bearers,  and  runners.  Upon  landing, 
dressed  in  his  embroidered  silken  robes, 
he  entered  his  chairs  which  was  borne  by 
eight  bearers.  The  runners  precedea, 
flourishing  their  bamboos  on  each  side,  to 
clear  the  road  from  all  who  came  between 
the  air  and  the  mandarin's  dignity.  Then 
followed  musicians  with  wind-instruments 
and  gongs,  making  niost  unearthly  sounds, 
to  the  imminent  risk  of  deafening  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  for  life.  After  these  came 
tho  flag-bearers  with  flags^  three  yards  in 
length,  on  long  poles,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed, in   large  golden  oharaoterSi  the 
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name,  style,  title,  and  dignities  of  the 
maDdarin.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  a 
number  of  nondescripts. 

This  was  not  a  mandarin  of  high  rank  by 
any  means,  being  only  of  the  fonrth  class. 

From  a  desire  to  visit  the  residence  of 
thb  mighty  man,  and  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  one  of  Evc^s  fair  daughters,  I  went 
over  to  Cow-Loon,  accompanied  by  some 
friends,  and  attended  by  our  servants. 
Upon  landing,  wo  saw  a  square,  low  fort, 
which  wo  were  informed  was  the  official 
residence  of  the  mandarin,  and  to  which 
we  accordingly  repaired  ;  and  having  been 
introduced  to  the  mandarin,  were  granted 
permission  to  visit  his  city,  as  they  call  it. 
To  our  amazement,  we  found  this  nmnda- 
rin,  whom  wo  saw  before  surrounded  with 
80  much  state,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
and  hastily  putting  on  his  jacket  to  receive 
ns.  He  had  evidently  been  superintending 
the  repairs  of  an  old  wheel.  He  invited  us 
into  the  fort,  which  we  went  round  to  in- 
spect, and  found  four  guns  of  the  very 
rudest  construction,  honey-combed,  and 
wholly  useless.  These  were  the  only  means 
of  defence.  My  servants  having  informed 
the  mandarin  who  1  was,  he  sent  his  at- 
tendants to  show  us  the  way.  After  walk- 
ing through  a  number  of  dirty  alleys,  we 
entered  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  arc  al- 
ways closed  at  night ;  each  street  is  also 
closed  by  fastening  together  upright  wooden 
bars.  After  nightfall,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
walk  about  without  a  lantern.  These  pre- 
cautions are  general  throughout  the  empire, 
and  arc  adopted  to  prevent  the  depreda- 
tions of  robbers,  who  enter  the  streets,  fire 
houses,  and  in  the  confusion  thus  occasion- 
ed, carry  off  the  wives  and  children  of  man- 
darins and  rich  men,  in  order  to  extort 
ransom. 

Let  the  reader  conceive  a  collodion  of 
pig-styes,  constructed  of  bamboos,  plaster- 
ed over  with  mud,  and  thatched  with  coarse 
paddy  straw,  in  which  are  exposed  for  sale 
rice,  paddy  (which  is  rice  with  the  husks), 
tea,  dried  fish,  and  fat  pork,  and  ho  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  streets  we  passed 
through,  which  are  remarkably  narrow ;  but 
as  we  proceeded,  we  found  the  dwellings  of 
the  richer  inhabitants  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion. At  the  door  of  one,  an  old  man,  evi- 
dently of  the  higher  dass,  was  standing, 
who  gazed  upon  the  face  of  my  fair  com- 
panion with  marked  astonishment — for  the 
beauties  of  Britain  do  not  correspond  with 
a  Chinaman's  idea  of  beauty  in  any  one 
particular.  His  beau  ideal  othwaijconma^ 


in  feet  deformed  and  compressed  into  a  mass 
three  inches  in  length,  bandaged  up  from  in- 
fancy in  bindings,  never  unwound  till  wo- 
manhood (consequently  the  odor  from  a 
beauty  is  not  of  ^^  Araby  the  blest"),  a 
fleshless  figure,  without  those  graceful  undu- 
lations we  English  consider  so  essential  to 
female  beauty  ;  a  dingy,  yellow  complexion, 
overplastered  with  white  cosmetic,  high 
cheek-bones,  remarkably  small  piggish  eyes, 
with  pencilled  eye-brows,  meeting  over  the 
nose,  low  brow,  with  oblong  ears,  coarse 
black  hair,  anointed  with  stinking  pork- 
fat,  until  it  stands  on  end,  then  drawn  np 
from  the  face  to  the  top  of  the  head,  where 
it  is  dressed  in  a  high  top-knot,  in  whiob 
are  stuck  perpendicularly  silver  pins,  and 
occasionally  flowers. 

The  aforesaid  old  Chinaman  looked,  as  i 
have  said,  at  my  companion's  face,  took  a 
minute  survey  of  her  dress,  which  ho  ap- 
peared to  admire.  This  I  can  readily  ooti^ 
ceive,  as,  being  the  winter  season,  it  con- 
sisted of  what  the  Chinese  value  highly— 
namely,  a  velvet  pelisse  and  sable  fur.  In 
China,  this  fur  is  exceedingly  prized,  and  is 
only- worn  by  mandarina  of  the  first  class. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  old  man.  He  next 
partially  stooped  to  gain  a  view  of  her  feet, 
which,  when  he  did  obtain,  the  marked 
feelings  of  surprise,  mingled  with  disgust, 
which  were  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
was  most  ludicrous,  and  I  could  hardly  re- 
frain from  laughing  aloud  ;  for  I  naturally 
concluded  that  my  old  friend  could  not  re- 
concile in  his  mind. what  he  might  consider 
costly  dress  and  lady-like  demeanor  with 
uncrippled  feet,  as  none  but  those  of  the 
lowest  ranks  in  China  have  their  feet  the 
natural  size. 

A  few  doors  further  on,  a  Chinawoman, 
of  apparently  the  same  class,  appeared  at 
the  door  with  her  attendants,  evidently 
drawn  there  to  gaze  upon  the  strange  being 
of  her  own  sex,  who  had  appeared  amongst 
them,  and  beckoning  with  her  hand,  she  en- 
deavored to  induce  my  companion  to  enter. 
Female  curiosity,  and  a  laudable  desire  to 
see  the  domestic  arrangements  within,  might 
possibly  have  pduced  an  English  lady  to 
pay  the  visit ;  but  this  1  would  not  consent 
to,  knowing  full  well  that  I  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accompany  her,  and  having  the 
fate  of  a  fair  countrywoman  of  ours  too 
vividly  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

This  lady  had  a  great  desire  to  inapeoi 
the  interior  economy  of  a  begnm's  residence 
in  India.  After  some  difEonlty,  she  sac- 
oeeded  in  oavaiiig  heraelf  to  be  invited,  and 
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fully  r^t^olycd  upon  a  personal  and  minute 
iAiip';<^ion  of  all  their  wardrobes.  She 
went,  in  a  high  state  of  feminine  excite- 
ment, at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  state  and  marked  kind- 
ness by  the  begum,  who  introduced  her 
Tisitor  to  the  rarious  members  of  her  house- 
hold. Upon  entering  the  ladies'  apart- 
ments, the  visitor,  to  her  horror,  too  late 
discovered  that  female  curiosity  was  as 
strongly  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  the 
begum's  ladies  as  in  her  own,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  numbers  on  their  Fide.  In 
short,  the  inspection  was  theirs,  and  not 
hers — for  they  literally  undressed  her,  and 
not  even  contented  with  this  victory,  they 
pinched  her  skin,  to  ascertain  if  the  white 
were  natural.  The  visitor  was  at  length 
too  happy  to  make  her  escape,  with  her 
toilette  n  jt  so  carefully  or  becomingly  ar- 
ranged as  at  her  entrance. 

VValking  further  through  the  town,  we 
came  to  a  theatre,  on  the  walls  of  which ! 
were  described,  in  largo  characters  andpic- 
^llres  of  glowing  colors,  the  performances. 
These  consisted  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions, feats  of  horsemanship,  and  lircworks. 
Near  to  this  was  the  Joss  house,  or  place  of 
worship.  We  saw  here  what  is  to  be  soon 
in  all  of  them — high  lanterns,  a  hugo,  big- 
bellied  Joss,  bedaubed  with  gaudy  colors 
and  tinsel ;  near  to  him  his  wife  and  child 
equally  gaudy.  Before  these  wore  placed 
onerings  and  lighted  joss-sticks.  A  short 
distance  off  was  Qui  (their  devil)  a  large 
grotesque,  black  monster,  partially  of  hu- 
man form,  with  open  mouth,  wings  from 
his  shoulders,  lor.g  talons  on  his  hands,  and 
eloven  feet.  Before  him  were  to  be  found 
the  same  offerings  as  before  Joss;  indeed, 
the  Chinese  appear  to  worship  Qui  more 
than  Joss,  as  they  say  if  you  do  not  worship 
him  he  will  injure  you. 

Having  walked  through  the  town,  we 
found,  situ«ite  on  its  outskirts,  gardens, 
which  supply  the  market  of  Victoria  with 
fruit  and  vegetables.  In  each  of  those  en- 
closed gardens  is  to  be  found  a  large  earthen 
pot,  uncovered,  in  which  is  accumulated  all 
descriptions  of  filth,  which,  though  very ; 
proper  for  manure,  sends  forth  anything  | 
but  an  agreeable  perfume. 

Although  our  party  attracted  universal 
attention,  men,  women,  and  ohilJron  issu- 
ing forth  as  we  passed  along,  we  were  not 
molested  or  crowded  upon  unpleasantly  ; 
and  although  we  slopped  to  purchase  some 
curiosities  essentially  Chinese,  during  the 
whole  time  we  did  not  hear  the  expression 


of  "  Fan-Qui"  once  used.  Thia  wo  con- 
sidered was  partly  owing  to  our  being 
dressed  as  English  gentlemen,  sinco  the 
neglige  dress  adopted  by  the  English  in 
China  is  not  calculated  to  produce  reaped 
from  a  nation  attaching  such  importance  to 
externals.  W^  remarked  overy  description 
of  shop  here  with  the  exception  of  an  opium 
shop,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Hong- 
Kong.  Thanking  the  mandarin,  and  re- 
munerating his  attendants,  we  returned 
home,  highly  pleased  with  our  trip.  We 
shall  resume  our  narrat  ive  next  month. 


Partridge,  the  Weather  Propobt. — Every  one 
remembers  the  p]ea»qnl  anecdote  told  of  Partridge, 
the  celebrated  aimaoac- maker,  about  100  years 
since.  In  travelling  on  horseback  into  the  country 
he  slopped  for  his  dinner  at  an  inn,  and  afterwards 
called  lor  his  hon<c  that  he  might  reach  the  next 
town,  where  he  intended  to  sleep.  "  if  you  will 
lake  my  advice,  .sir/'  said  the  hostler,  as  he  wa» 
about  to  mount  hi**  horst^,  "you  will  stay  where  you 
are  lor  the  nij^ht,  as  vou  will  sureJy  be  overtaken  by 
a  pcliinj^  rain."  '■  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  ezclaimeti 
the  almanac-maker,  *'  there  is  a  sixpence  lor  yi»a, 
my  hone»i  Icllow,  and  gcxut  allemoon  to  you."  He 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  sure  enough  he  was 
well  drenched  in  a  heavy  shower.  Partridge  was 
struck  with  the  man's  prediction,  and  being  always 
intent  on  the  interest  of  his  almanac,  he  rode  back 
on  the  instant,  and  was  nceived  by  the  hostler  with 
a  broad  grin.  "  Well,  sir,  you  see  1  was  right  alter 
all."  ''  Yes,  my  lad,  you  have  been  so,  and  here  im 
a  crown  lor  yoii,  but  i  give  it  you  on  condition  that 
3-ou  tell  me  how  you  knew  of  this  rain.**  ••  To  be 
sure,  sir,"  replioil  the  man  ;  '•  why,  the  truth  is,  we 
have  an  almanac  in  our  house  called  •Partridge's 
Almanac,'  and  the  t'eliow  is  such  a  notorious  liar, 
that  whenever  ho  promises  us  a  fine  day  we  alwayb 
know  that  it  will  tic  the  direct  contrary.  Now,  your 
honor,  this  day,  the  ^Isiof  June,  is  put  down  in  our 
almanac  in-doors,  as  *  settled  fine  weather ;  no  rmin.* 
I  looked  at  that  belbre  I  brouuhl  your  honor's  horse 
out,  and  so  was  enabled  lo  put  you  on  your  guard." 
--Ilanc's  Talk  Book. 

Lovf:-making  in  Hiutvnny. — The  gayest  festi- 
vals, ihc  most  cheerful,  are  those  brought  in  with  the 
spring.  Then  not  a  Sunday  passes  without  some 
piigrimcgc  to  welcome  some  national  saint  whose 
name  is  innribed  in  the  Almanac  Brecyunec,  and 
whose  rustic  ch^i>cl  stands  sheliered  in  some  part  of 
ihc  neii!:hlx)rh(x>d  with  its  sylvan  girdle  oi  venerable 
oiiks.  Women,  children,  the  aged,  the  sick,  eveiy 
one  pr{»ceeds  to  the  festival.  It  is  there  that  the 
young  maidens  display  their  ornaments  and  dresses 
of  glowitjg  and  decided  colors.  It  is  there  that  the 
younji:  men  and  youths,  with  the  peacock's  feather 
twined  around  their  large  hats,  come  to  make  an 
onset  of  gallantry,  and  to  utier  fine  compliaients. 
Love-making  is,  in  general,  an  affair  simple  enough, 
and  even  insipid  enough  amongst  the  rough  popula- 
tion of  the  country ;  it  is  rather  an  instinct  than  a 
sentiment.  But  it  is  ennobled  in  Britanny  by  cer- 
tain usages  which  contrast  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  prosaism,  if  we  may  so  express  f»  irself, 
which  it  allects  in  other  countries,  claiming  tu  .hem- 
selves,  and  in  many  respects  justly,  a  much  mora 
advanced  state  of  civilization. 
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Proa    Hogg's    ■■•trmclor.: 

ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 


The  name  of  Humboldt  is  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  anaals  of  science ;  in  some 
particular  track  of  investigation  he  may  be 
paralleled,  or  even  surpassed  in  profundity, 
by  a  less  popular  philosopher ;  but  in  the 
tmiversality  and  general  range  of  his  know- 
ledge  and  investigation- he  stands  unap- 
proachcd.     Ho  is  cquallv  familiar  with  the 
architecture  of  the  heavens  above  and  with 
the  geognosy  of  the  earth  beneath ;    the 
human  frame,  in  its  struoture  and  nature, 
he  comprehends  as  dearly  as  he  does  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  physiology  of  plants  ; 
statistics,  those  incontrovertible  witnesses 
of    truth,   and    disciplined    arguments  of 
thoughtful  men,  he  is  as  familiar  with  as 
with  the  science  of  political  economies,  of 
which  statistics  are  the  basis.     A  metaphy- 
sician, familiar  with  all  the  theories  of  mind 
and  morals  whieh  have  been  propounded 
from  the  earliest  ages,  ho  is  also  an   anti- 
quarian, cognisant  of  tho  ancient  forms  and 
natures  of  things  ;  he  is  a  philologist  deep 
read  in  diverse  tongues,  and  at  tho  same 
time  blessed  with  the  enlarged  views,  spirit, 
and  tone  of  true  philosophy.     This  enter- 
prising man  has  climbed  the  rugged  steeps 
of  the  Andes  higher  than  ever  eagle  soared, 
in  his  search  after  knowledge  ;  he  has  torn 
open  the  alluvial  broast  of  the  Pampas,  and 
discovered  tho  hidden  links  in  the  chain  of 
constructive  anatomy  between  this  and  an 
antediluvian  world ;  on  the   Ural  Moun- 
tains,  which   stand   like   vertebras   to  the 
Cxar's  huge  possessions,  he  has  explored 
the  gold  bearing  beds,  fVom  which  riches 
are  washed  down  by  the  mountain  torrent ; 
and  he  has  gasod  upon  the  splendid  meteors 
of  the  sun-forsaken  polar  regions.     He  has 
looked  upon  nature  in  her  aspect  of  the  ap- 
parent, and  ho  has  investigated  her  in  her 
essence.     All  her  forms  of  beauty  are  to 
him  familiar  forms ;  all  her  combinations 
aro  to  him  distinguishable,  although,  to  less 
analytical  and  less  comprehensive  minds, 
they  are  lost  in  a  great  and  bewildering 
unity.     Humboldt  may  indeed  be  termed 
nature^s  great  dragoman — her  interpreter, 
and  the  medium  of  an   almost  universal 
revelation  of  her  states.     From  the  woods 
and  wilds  of  every  continent,  and  almost 
every  country  of  every  continent,  ho  has 
brought  exotic  treasures,  and  laid  them  at 
the  feet  of  science.    His  has  not  perhaps' 


been  a  boldly  origraal  mind  to  create  a  new 
form  of  scienoe,  and  build  up,  from  a  self- 
conceived  foundation,  a  system  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  on  the  diadem  which  scienoe 
wears  he  has  placed,  more  ordinately  its 
jewel-system  of  stars ;  he  has  covered  her 
bosom  with  the  polished  mineral  treasures 
of  mountain  and  mine,  and  her  path  he  has 
strewed  with,  the  floral  wonders  of  every 
clime.  Nature,  in  all  her  moods  and  as- 
pects, has  been  familiar  to  him ;  science, 
in  all  its  painful  and  delightful  phenomena, 
as  illustrated  in  himself  and  declared  by 
himself,  he  has  known  as  a  chil  d  knows  his 
mother  ;  and  ho  has  taught  all  nations,  by 
his  depositions  concerning  the  phenomena 
and  essence  of  this  wondrous  world,  to  ad- 
mire and  better  know  its  Almighty  and 
glorious  Author. 

Frederick  Henry  Alexander  Humboldt 
was  born  in  Berlin  in  the  year  1769.     He 
was  the  younger  eon  of  a  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished Prussian,  who  placed  him  at  an 
early  age  under  tho  tuition  of  M.  Kunth, 
in  whose  house  he  saw  and  listened  to  the 
greatest   philosophers  in  Prussia.      Hum- 
boldt's intellect  was  aroused  by  tho  conver- 
sational influences  daily  operating  upon^  it, 
and'  his  sympathies  very  early  received  a 
decided  bias  towards  science.     He  pursued 
and  completed  his  academical  studies  at 
Gottingen  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  biU 
prospects  of  high  political  distinction,  and 
tho  certainty  of  great  family  interest,  could 
not  withdraw  him  from  his  love  of  nature  ; 
so  that,  instead  of  entering  the  arena  of 
politics   or   the  cabinet  of  diplomacy,  he 
threw  his   partial  ey£   around  thfi  whole 
arena  of  science  and  early  began  to  cmplor 
himself  in.storing  a  cabinet  for  himself  with 
its  wonders.     By  diligent  and  ardent  study 
he  soon  exhausted  the  stores  of  knowledge 
with  which  books,  lectures,  and  museums 
could  supply  him,  and  then,  leaving  these 
rescripts  of  natural  phenomena,  he  turned 
to  tho  source  from  whence  they  were  de- 
rived, and  began  at  twenty-one  years  of 
ago  his  practical  survey  of  the  universs. 

In  17U0  he  traversed  Germany,  part  of 
Holland,  and  England,  with  those  enter- 
prising naturalists,  Forster  and  Gcuns,  and 
on  his  return  to  Prussia  published  his  first 
book,  the  ''Basalts  of  tho  Rhine.''  The 
early  reputation  ho  thus  aoquired  as  a  geo- 
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logist  seemed  only  to  quicken  his  appetite 
for  research,  for  he  proceeded  almost  imme- 
diately to  Freyhurg,  where  he  studied,  under 
the  celchrated  Werner,  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  as  exhibited  in  its  minerals,  ores,  and 
fossils,  and  was  here  led  to  examine  the 
botany  of  mines  and  caverns,  an  account  of 
which  observations  he  published  in  1793, 
under  the  title  of  '*  Specimens  of  the  Sub- 
terranean Flora  of  Frcyburg."  The  Prus- 
sian government  now  sought  to  attach  his 
expansive,  inquiring,  free  mind  to  the  ehain 
of  politics,  lest  perhaps  it  might  dare  to 
question  the  specific  gravity  of  despotism 
as  well  as  that  of  the  earth ;  and  in  a  phi- 
losophical attempt  to  destroy  his  mental 
independence  by  political  association,  he 
was  nominated  assessor  to  the  Council  of 
Mines  at  Berlin,  and  subsequently  director- 
general  of  the  mines  of  Anspach  and  Bay- 
reuth.  These  employments  were  not  for 
Humboldt,  however.  He  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  dry  details  of  political  business. 
He  longed  to  be  away  to  the  woods,  and 
wilds,  and  solitary  places,  which  were,  how- 
ever, full  of  companionship  for  him  ;  and 
however  he  might  seem  to  brook  the  harness 
with  which  his  partial  monarch  sought  to 
saddle  him  to  himself,  he  panted  to  throw 
it  off  as  an  incumbrance  and  insufiferablc 
burden.  From  studying  the  policy  of  Met- 
ternich,  the  votary  of  iature  ardently  turn- 
ed to  the  experimental  discoveries  of  Gal- 
vani.  The  Bolognese  anatomist  had  just 
discovered  the  electric  influence  upon  the 
muscular  system  by  accidentally  touching 
with  a  knife  the  limb  of  a  dead  frog  ;  and 
Humboldt  was  only  second  to  Volta  in  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  researches  in  this 
novel  and  exciting  path  of  experimental 
philosophy.  He  subjected  his  body  to  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  order  to  minister  to  his 
mental  pleasure ;  he  subjected  the  corpo- 
real part  of  his  nature  to  the  dominion  and 
ministry  of  the  knowing  or  intellectual, 
making  wounds  in  his  body  in  order  to  ap- 
ply more  closely  to  his  muscles  the  two 
metals  of  the  galvanic  circle  ;  and  in  1796 
he  published  his  *'  Experiments  on  Galvan- 
ism, and  in  general  on  the  Nervous  and 
Muscular  Irritation  of  Animals." 

With  his  frame  still  quivering  under  the 
effects  of  cantharides  and  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, he  set  out  to  form  an  intimate  and 
personal  acquaintanceship  with  several 
countries  of  Europe  which  he  had  not  yet 
visited.  He  travelled  through  beautiful 
Italy,  and  then,  with  barometer  and  ham- 
mer, climbed  the  rugged  steeps  of  the  Swiss 


Alps.  He  returned  to  Grermtny  from  Swit- 
zerland, and  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  a 
splendid  collection  of  exotic  plants  at  Vi- 
enna, when  the  passion  for  travel  and  origi- 
nal investigation  drew  him  forth  once  more ; 
but,  on  ocoount  of  the  war  which  then  deso- 
lated Italy,  Humboldt  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Cayier, 
Arago,  and  Gay  Lussac,  working  with  them 
in  their  observatories  and  laboratories,  and 
perfecting  himself  in  those  exercises  neces- 
sary to  ensure  accuracy  in  phenomenal  ob- 
servation. 

Humboldt's  procedure  to  the  New  World, 
the  widest  and  most  interesting  field  of  his 
observation,  may  be  reckoned  another  of 
those  lucky  accidents  which  most  fortui- 
tously occur  to  exercise  a  wonderful  infln- 
ence  upon  the  weal  or  ill  of  the  world.  He 
became  acquainted,  while  in  Paris,  with 
Aime  Bonpland,  who  was  to  hayj  accompa- 
nied Captain  Baudin  as  naturalist  upon  an 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  he  had  resolved 
to  proceed  upon  the  same  expedition  with 
his  friend.  The  German  war  broke  oat, 
however,  and  the  scientific  portion  of  Ban- 
din's  expedition  was  dispensed  with.  This 
result  to  their  expectations  created  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  friends,  but  their  hopes 
were  again  renewed  in  another  quarter.  M. 
Skioldebrand,  the  Swedish  consul,  who  was 
passing  through  Paris  with  presents  to  the 
l)ey  of  Algiers,  offered  to  procure  for  them 
facilities  for  visiting  the  Atlas  chain  in 
Africa,  and  promised  to  give  them  a  pas- 
sage on  board  of  the  frigate  which  was  to 
convey  him  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers  in 
October.  When  at  Marseilles  the  natural- 
ists discovered,  after  two  month's  delay, 
that  the  frigate  would  not  arrive  till  the 
spring.  Determined  not  to  tarry  till  that 
time,  they  engaged  a  passage  in  a  small 
Ragusan  vessel  about  to  proceed  to  Tunis ; 
but  when  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  they 
heard  that  a  dungeon  was  the  place  they 
were  most  likely  to  explore  in  Barbary,  as 
the  government  of  Tunis  was  barbarously 
maltreating  every  one  who  came  from 
France.  Again  disappointed,  they  turned 
their  footsteps  towards  Spain,  travelling 
through  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  visiting 
the  war-destroyed  city  of  Saragosa  and  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Saguntum,  and  lastly  ar- 
rived in  Madrid,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Spanish  savans  and  government  with 
much  distinction.  From  the  Spanish  sove- 
reign they  obtained  permission  to  travel 
freely  through  all  his  American  possessions, 
and  also  to  vbit  the  Marianne  and  Philip- 
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pine  Islands,  as  (crossing  the  Pacific  from 
tho  western  shores  of  the  New  World)  they 
returned  to  Europe  hy  the  Asiatic  Archipe- 
lago and  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  great 
privilege  was  gratefully  received  by  the  tra- 
vellers, who  immediately  prepared  them- 
selves for  entering  on  the  extensive  field  of 
South  American  discovery.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  David  Brewster,  ^'  Vast  regions 
unvisited  by  science  stretched  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  teeming  with  organic  and  inor- 
ganic life — beautiful  in  their  woods  and 
their  valleys — sublime  in  their  rivers,  their 
table-lands,  and  their  mountains,  and  bask- 
ing under  an  equatorial  sun — crossing  and 
re-crossing  their  zenith  in  its  annual  course, 
and  summoning  from  their  fertile  soils  all 
that  can  please  the  eye  and  satisfy  the 
wants  of  man.  For  such  a  field  of  enter- 
prise the  genius  of  Humboldt  was  pre- 
eminently adapted ;  and  he  was  led  by  a 
succession  of  disappointments,  as  fortunate 
for  science  as  for  nimself,  to  explore  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  New  World — the 
Spanish  territories  of  South  America,  which 
had  hitherto  been  visited  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  or  war  " 

There  is  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  sove- 
reignty than  even  political  autocracy,  there 
is  a  power  whose  emanation  from  and  re- 
cognition by  the  Supreme  dare  not  be  dis- 
puted   This  sovereignty  has  placed  beneath 
tho  dominion  of  its  ken  the  starry  heavens 
and  the  stratified  earth,  the  circumambient 
atmosphere  and  the  boundless  sea,  with  all 
the  known  phenomena  that  in  them  are. 
Autocrat,  aristocrat,  and  democrat,  coincide 
in  yielding  it  voluntary  homage,  and  respect 
it  tho  more  the  more  that  it  grasps  within 
the  compass  of  its  power  and  reduces  to  the 
dominion  of  its  knowledge.     It  is  science, 
the  daughter  of  the  Infinite  mind,  whose 
oorriculum  is  the  universal  cycle  of  nature, 
who  probates  on  earth,  illuminating  to  the 
mortal  the  mysteries  and  glories  of  God. 
Humboldt  was  high  among  the  mind-sove- 
reigns of  science  when  he  obtained  from 
Maximilian  the  gracious  privilege  of  trans- 
lating to  universal  man  the  latent  knowledge 
of  the  Selva  and  Llanos ;  so  that  courtly 
language  in  his  case  strikes  us  as  an  absurd 
and  insulting  incongruity.     God  granted  to 
the  earth  for  a  season  the  privilege  of  pos- 
sessing the  grand  and  illuminative  mind  of 
the  German   naturalist,  and   the  King  of 
Spain  was  honored  in  becoming  tho  porter 
who  should  obsequiously  open  tha  gates  of 
kU  d  )minions  in  order  that  tho  philosopher 
might  freely  find  admission  to  God's. 


From  Gomnna  Bonpland  and  Humboldi 
set  sail  on  the  5th  of  June,  1799,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Cumana,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  16th  of  July.     Having  tested  his  in- 
struments, the  enterprising  explorer  boldly 
invaded  the  wilds  of  New  Andalusia  ana 
Spanish  Guiana,  determining  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  several  important  stations, 
studying  the  botany,  mineralogy,  and  ge- 
ology of  these  countries,  and  rendering  him- 
self familiar  with  the  social  and  political 
character  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  them. 
Humboldt  encountered  the  heats  and  vapors 
of  the  Sclva  in  order  to  see  that  mighty 
wilderness    of    vegetable    wonders.      He 
climbed  the  rocky  wilds  of  Cuehivano,  and 
gazed  into  the  volcanic  caves,  from  which 
flames  sometimes  issue,  and  where  nocturnal 
birds  hide  themselves  from  the  eye  of  day. 
Encountering  the  most  imminent  dangers, 
and  enduring  the  most  laborious  toil,  this 
man,  whom  the  busy  millions  in  the  eastern 
continents  thought  not  of,  but  whose  foot- 
steps were  watched  with  anxious  solicitude 
by  tho  savans  of  tho  republic  of  letters, 
travelled  over  the  plains,  swamps,  and  forest 
wilderness  of  South  America,  now  gaxing  on 
the  broad  savannahs  of  Cuba,  now  on  the 
treeless  plain  of  the  pampas,  now  musing 
by  the  waters  of  the  Oronoko,  and  again 
climbing  the  broken  shoulders  of  Cotapaxi ; 
at  one  moment  watching  the  meteorological 
phenomena  that  shone  above  him  ;  at  an- 
other tracing  the  devastation  of  the  earth- 
quakes which  had  convulsed  nature  around 
and  beneath  where  he  stood ;   examining 
with  ardor  the  treasures  that  slumbered  in 
the  mines  of  Hualgayoc ;  and  with  equal 
zeal  and  more  labor  mounting  the  dangerous 
brow  of  Chimborazo  to  a  height  never  before 
reached  by  the  most  daring  traveller  (18,- 
000  feet).     Leaving  Brazil  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  Humbolt  next  ex- 
plored the  ancient  kingdom  of  Montezuma ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Cuba,  where  he 
resided   for  several  months;   then  visited 
the  United  States ;  and  finally  returned  to 
Europe  in  1804. 

For  upwards  of  two  years  Humboldt  en- 
tirely devoted  himself  to  the  arrangement 
and  publication  of  the  materials  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  New  World,  among 
which  were  6300  species  of  plants  ;  and  in 
1806  and  1807  he  was  closely  engaged  in 
studying  at  Berlin  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, with  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  Humboldt's  chief  residence  was  now 
in  Paris,  however,  where  he  delivered  a 
coarse  of  lectures  upon  the  physical  history 
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of  the  world.  In  1818,  tho  philosopher 
fwclled  the  train  of  tho  King  of  Prussia 
when  that  sovereign  visited  London ;  and 
in  Novcmher  of  the  same  year  he  obtained 
ft  pension,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
secute anticipated  researches  in  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains.  After  eighteen  yoars^ 
sojourn  in  the  French  metropolis,  Hum- 
boldt returned  to  his  native  Berlin,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  highest  honors, 
being  elected  President  of  tho  Congress 
«f  German  Naturalists  and  Philosophers, 
who  met  in  tho  Prussian  capital  in  182S. 

In  1829,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  Humboldt  left  his  home 
again,  if  aught  save  the  world  cati  be  called 
the  home  of  such  a  man,  in  order  to  make 
ft  survey  of  Asia.  In  company  with  M. 
Ehrenberrp,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  and 
Gustavus  Hose,  the  chemist,  he  visited 
Tartai-y,  and  then,  passing  on  by  Persia, 
they  mounted  tho  Urnlian  chain  of  moun- 
tains, where  gold  and  diamonds,  and  nu- 
merous gems  and  metals,  wore  discovered, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  Kngclhardt  and 
Humboldt,  from  the  similarity  of  the  moun- 
tain rid^^es  in  formation  to  those  of  Brazil. 
Fossil  elephants'  teeth  were  also  met  with, 
surrounded  with  alluvium  of  gold.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  Southern  Ural,  the  expedition 
visited  the  quarries  of  Orsk  and  other  great 
natural  wonders,  reaching  at  last  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  pursue  their  investigations  in 
China,  their  only  passport  being  a  visit  to 
the  mandarin,  to  whom  they  applied  for  the 
privilege.  From  Astrakan  they  returned 
through  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
to  Moscow  ;  and  in  November,  1820,  Hum- 
boldt delivered  a  discourse  upon  his  recent 
observations  in  tho  Russian  territory  to  an 
extraordinary  convention  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  grand  result 
of  Humboldt's  favor  with  the  Russian  auto- 
crat, however,  was  the  establishment  of 
magnetic  observatories  in  different  parts  of 
lis  extensive  empire.  He  even  induced 
the  government  of  China  to  erect  similar 
institutions  ;  and,  placing  the  subject  be- 
fore tho  Royal  Society  of  London,  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  Sir  James  Ross  sent 
out  from  PIngland  to  the  Antarctic  regions 
with  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  in  1839,  in 
•rder  to  extend  the  sphere  of  magnetic 
science,  and  to  consummate  a  plan  of  simul- 
taneous terrestrial  magnetic  observation. 

In  1842  Humboldt  accompanied  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  England  as  chamberlain,  and 
was  received  with  much  distinction  by  the 


scientific  magnates  of  England ;  and  in 
1843  and  1844  he  composed  his  last  and 
(irreatest  work,  *  The  Kosmos,  or  System  of 
Physical  Cosmography.* 

Baron  Humboldt  still  lives.     The  mind 
which,  from  his  earliest  jonth,  has  been 
communing  with  nature  in  all  her  spheres, 
and  the  frame  which  has  been  subjeeted 
through  the  agency  of  that  mind  to  the 
most  stupendous  of  physical  toils,  are  still, 
at  tho  age  of  seventy-nine,  in  healthy  ac- 
tion.    That  mind,   which  is  perhaps  the 
most  cognisant  of  natur^>  that  ever  was  lent 
to  mere  humanity,  still  finds,  as  it  reaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  souroo  of  its  own 
life,  and  nature's  source  also,  that  know- 
ledge is  but  a  faint  whisper  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe,  and  the  earth  but  an  atom 
in  tho  infinite  system.     Tho  circnmstanoes 
of  Huniboldt^s  life  and  the  success  of  his 
researches  illustrate  his  perfect  adaptation 
to  his  mission.     Possessed  of  all   the  men- 
tal and  physical  powers  and  energies  re- 
quisite for  the  accomplishment  of  the  cos- 
mographical  campaign  which  has  been  the 
business  of  his  life,  he  also,  luckily  for  hu- 
manity, possessed  the  power  of  consecrating 
himself  to  that  high  mission.    He  was  rich ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  his  pcrsonid 
wealth  was  exhausted  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  world-enriching  labors.      The    scanty 
means  doled  out  from  the  political  treasury 
was  but  a  feeble  tributary  to  the  stream  of 
his  expenses ;  and  although  tho   King  of 
Prussia  honored  him  with  the  situation  of 
*•  flunkey,'  and  placed  a  golden  key  at  his 
button-hole,  the  world  beyond  the  republic 
of  letters  scarcely    knows  him,    nor  does 
homage  to  the  purpose  of  his  peaceful  and 
glorious  life. 

The  '  Kosmos'  may  be  termed  tho  ^'n- 
thesis  and  analysis  of  Humboldt's  studies.  It 
is  his  interpretations  of  nature's  three  ^reat 
spheres,  the  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  or- 
ganic, in  the  particular  order  and  language 
appropriate  to  each.  In  the  first  he  resolves 
and  individualizes  the  astronomical,  meteor- 
ological, aeriform,  and  atmospheric  elements, 
and  reveals  his  experiences  and  knowledge 
drawn  from  his  observations  of  each.  Krom 
the  heavens  he  descends  to  earth,  spanning 
the  huge  terraqueous  ball  with  the  finders 
of  precise  science,  and  weighing  it  by  the 
wonderfully  accurate  laws  of  gravitation. 
He  looks  into  its  caverns,  glittering  with 
stalactites  and  b(  autiful  encrusted  tiowcrs, 
and  he  lightens  them  up  with  tho  radiance 
of  his  genius,  that  future  travellers  may  en- 
ter their  yawning  voicanio  gates  with  know- 
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ledge,  and  trend  tlieir  carbonated  floors 
with  safety.  He  planc;cs  deep  down  into 
the  series  of  p;cologtcal  strata,  then,  rising 
from  the  primary  formation  step  by  step, 
through  Plutonic  vents  and  fossiliferous 
bedsi  stands  npon  tho  superposed  soil 
amongst  the  trees,  and  plants,  and  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  creeping  things  which  people 
it.  Ho  anatomiz(»s  the  great  globe  which 
we  inherit,  explaining  the  physiology  of  its 
mountain  heights  and  the  voracious  force 
of  its  yawning  earthquakes.  He  pursues 
its  veins  and  arteries  of  subtorrancan 
streams,  and  feels,  like  a  physician,  the 
throbbings  of  its  magnetic  pulse,  until  the 
world,  through  his  revelations,  becomes  in- 
stinct with  a  mysterious  vitality,  and  seems 
to  bo  personified  in  his  own  being.  He 
looks  upon  the  mighty  circle  of  space,  upon 
the  boundless  paths  of  countless  systems  of 
stars ;  and  as  tho  telescope  reveals  the 
magnitude  and  glory  of  tho  heavenly  tem- 
ple and  its  spheres,  the  insignificant  earthly 
observatory  upon  which  he  stands,  and  from 
which  ho  looks,  becomes  lost  to  tho  gaze. 
Again  he  looks  inward,  however ;  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  elements  of  this  great  ter- 
restrial essence,  and  as  he  docs  so,  the 
magnificent  whole  which  they  composii  re- 
flects again  the  goodness  of  God.  Hill, 
and  valley,  and  wood,  and  plain,  gUshing 
stream  and  boundless  ocean,  swell  out  and 
unite  in  a  universal  hymn  of  magnificent 
praise  to  tho  great  Creator,  and  rise  in  all 
the  familiar  aspects  of  love  upon  the  soul 
of  the  philosopher  and  man.  There  is  no 
known  region  of  physics  or  speculation 
which  this  wonderful  genius  has  not  visited 
and  mapped  out  in  this  wonderful  book. 
He  has  rendered  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  forms  of  things  and  all  the  mechanism 
of  life,  and  he  leaves  the  world  his  ex- 
periences as  an  undying  legacy ;  and  now, 
with  a  solemnizing  sense  of  the  terminabil- 
ity  of  that  life  which  he  has  so  well  cm- 
ployed  in  tho  service  of  rational  science, 
he  turns  his  bright  eyes  in  faith  to  heaven, 
and  calmly  waits  for  the  fiat  which  shall 
open  to  his  soul  an  eternity  of  observation, 
a  boundless  fiold  of  wonder  and  of  love. 

Ilumboldt^s  large  and  comprehensive 
mind  was  fortunately  wedded  to  a  strong 
and  muscular  frame,  and  such  wa?  the  na- 
ture of  his  employments  that  the  exorcise 
of  the  one  happily  entailed  a  corresponding 
action  on  the  other.  Both  grew  strong, 
without  either  infringing  that  beautiful 
equipoise  of  the  corporeal  and  mental 
unity,  perfect  health,  and  eaoh  rendered  the 


other  more  capable  of  its  mission  in  conse- 
quence of  its  own  unimpaired  vitality. 
The  features  of  this  great  president  of  the  , 
republic  of  science  are  distinguished  by 
traces  of  keen  observation  and  deep  and 
powerful  thought.  His  face  is  thoroughly 
German  in  its  character,  and  his  head  is  of 
the  highest  order  vouchsafed  to  the  human 
race.  This  great  philosopher  has  boon  dis- 
tinguished almost  as  much  for  the  benignity 
of  his  disposition  and  the  amenity  of  his 
manners  as  for  the  splendor  of  his  talents. 
He  could  indulge  in  the  gambols  of  child- 
hood with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  ;  govern, 
as  chamberlain,  the  formalities  of  a  royal 
ball  with  the  eclat  of  a  finished  courtier ; 
and  hold  converse  with  God  in  nature  with 
almost  more  than  human  intelligence.  In 
the  first  aspect  the  great  philosopher  seems 
beautiful  ;  childhood  is  nature  fresh  and 
glowing  from  heaven,  and  even  Humboldt's 
age  is  dignified  when  bending  down  to  meet 
it.  fiut  we  must  confess  that  we  feel  sad 
to  contemplate  the  man  of  mind,  tho  phi- 
losopher, whose  every  moment  was  precious 
to  the  world  through  all  posterity,  arrang- 
ing, with  a  golden  key  at  his  button- hole, 
the  figure  of  a  contre  danse^  or  '  standing 
bare-headed  on  the  walk  of  Teplitz  brside 
the  seat  of  the  infant  princess  of  Leignitx, 
performing  the  smallest  offices  of  the  courtly 
attendant,  watching  her  every  motion,  and 
running,  with  hat  in  handy  to  overtake  her, 
if  perchance  she  might  movo  forward  some 
steps  unobserved.'  We  cannot  s-.iiilo  at 
this,  we  can  only  feci  grieved.  And  this  is 
the  patronage  which  despotism  bestows 
upon  genius ;  it  transmutes  a  philosopher 
into  a  royal  nursery-maid,  and  reckons  the 
critical  mind  of  a  Humboldt  well  employed 
in  tho  criticism  of  courtly  etiouette ;  and 
it  is  to  this  that  a  mind  trained  to  be  free 
in  the  boundless  regions  of  tho  upper  and 
lower  worlds  could  stoop.  Alas  for  human- 
ity !  no  matter  how  great  and  glorious  it 
may  be  in  the  majority  of  its  aspects,  still 
there  is  something  of  the  original  Adam 
always  left  to  recall  human  veneration  to 
the  shrine  of  its  legitimate  exercise,  and  to 
teach  us  that  man,  however  great,  and  glo- 
rious, and  mighty  he  may  bo,  is  still  im- 
perfect. 


LOOK  PORWAAD,  AGE  I 


Tbt  Tonih'hith  lon^bMii  paued — 
Tb«  Tcraure  and  ihe  flowenife  faded  long ; 
Life's  sQiiDy  smiles,  anunMd 


Pain,  more  iban  pleasure,  dwells 
Within  RQch  raemoiies:  Iherefore  teek  DOtllion 

Todive  wiihiDthecelh 
O'er  which  Iheir  sickly  uenl  dead  lilies  Ihrow ; 

Nor  ransack  records, 'mid  whose  mildewed  leaTes 
lis  net  the  spider  weave*  I 

Canst  Ihoti  thy  jronth  restore. 
By  seeking  at  in  dried-up  foiint  the  draught 

Which  may  not  ever  more, 
Howe'er  so  great  thy  IliirsI,  1^  Ihee  be  qnafledt 

The  waters  gooe  to  waste,  no  longer  rnp 

All  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

The  grey  bafrs  dn  thy  brow. 
Tarn  they  to  plcnleons  aDbunt,'Bi  thy  thoughts 

Are  with  the  Long-igo, 
Careening  on  the  mist  that  ngnelv  Hoats 

Over  the  past,  through  which  all  things  appear 

More  bright,  because  less  clear ! 

And  nimbler  grow  thy  feet, 
As  thou  in  thonfrfal  retracest  paths  once  trod, 

Undream  ii«  thai  deceit 
Followed  thy  IwxsKps  t^ir  Ihe  daisied  sod ! 

Pause  ere  Ihon  Ity'sl  youth's  dance  with  llmh 


Then  gaze  not  on  the  part 
As  on  a  picture,  wbeoce  true  joys  may  rise, 
Or  thou  will  find  at  last 


Fall  with  thy  Iklleii  mind ! 


But  to  the  < 


a  look— 


Oaze  to  the  eastwaid— to  the  rising  sun  I 

See  where  the  gashing  broolt 
Doih  from  Its  source  in  vigorous  brightness  run ; 

Rfal  beck  no  leaf,  but  turn  the  (mward  page, 

And  so  look  forward.  Age  I 


Stealing  through  the  gate  of  sleep 
With  an  ever  restless  motion. 
Like  the  waves  upon  the  ocean, 

YisloDs  o'er  ns  creep. 

Voices  by  ns  long  unheard 


Is  it  then  our  apirils  meet 
Really  and  with  mystic  union ; 
HoH  again  their  lost  communion,- 

Lost,  but  oh  1  how  sweet  I 


Does  Ihe  grave  resign  Its  power  1 
Soaring  up  on  spirit's  pinion ; 
Do  we  hold  In  Ibeir  dominion 

Converse  for  the  hour  1 


Do  Ihe  well-loved  absent  cotni 
And  in  spirit  truly  meet  us, 
Coming  loyfully  to  greet  ui 


From  some  distant  hmne  f 


If  'twere  so,  liow  bright  the  dream 
■That  the  Irieuds  we  loved  were  near  oa 
Hov'ring  o'er  our  sleep  to  cheer  us, 

Bright  litre  smnmer  beam ; 

Coming  forth  to  light  the  sky 
That  bath  been  sll  darkly  sbronded, 
Brighter  that  wiib  lempwl  clouded 

Heaven  uoniid  doth  lie  I 
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ProaDomgUs  Jcrrold's    Nawipaper. 

THE  CRY  OP  THE  ARTISAN. 


A  LAY  OF  THE  DAT. 

Up  and  down — ^up  and  down  1 
1  nave  wandered  Uirough  the  town ; 
Tbrough  the  street,  ihe  Aeld,  the  lane, 
I  have  sought  for  ^ork  in  vain — 
I  have  sought  from  morning's  light 
Till  the  stars  shone  forth  at  nighc 
Sad  returning,  1  have  said, 
"  Would  to  God  that  I  were  dead  1" 

Give  me  toil— give  me  toil  I 
To  weave  the  woof  or  till  the  soil ; 
Give  me  leave  to  earn  my  bread, 
I  care  not  how,  by  spade  or  thread. 
Give  me  work,  'tis  all  I  ask ; 
No  matter  what  may  be  my  task ; 
No  matter  what  the  labor  set, 
I  have  health  and  strength  as  yet. 

To  and  fro— to  and  fro- 
Still  with  weary  limbs  I  go. 
One  by  one  my  hopes  depart, 
Not  a  joy  lives  in  my  heart 
While  I  struggle  through  each  day, 
There's  no  star  lo  cheer  my  way ; 
While  I  wrestle  with  my  chain. 
Madness  hovers  round  my  brain. 

Gkxi  I  can  it  be  that  mortal  Man 
Shall  mar  thy  ^rreat  and  mighty  plan  7 
Thou  hast  sent,  with  bounteous  hand. 
Enough  for  aU  throughout  the  land : 
Thou  hast  filled  the  earth  with  foocf. 
Then  pronounced  thy  work  was  •*  good." 
Thou  who  reign'st  supreme  on  high. 
All  unheeded  shall  we  cry  1 

No :  a  sound  is  on  the  breeze, 

And  the  words  I  hear  are  these : 

*'  Give  us  labor — give  us  bread  l" 

And  the  fearful  cry  has  sped 

Over  far-off  lands  away. 

Lighting  up  a  brighter  day ; 

For  a  nati(m*s  voice  hath  said, 

"  Who  bears  the  yoke  shall  have  the  bread !" 


ProB  Bantlty't  Miteallatij. 

WHAT  IS  A  SIGH  ? 

It  is  the  sound 
Raised  by  the  sweeping  of  an  angers  wing 
As  through  the  air 
It  bears  a  prayer 
Of  the  soul's  u'tering ! 

It  is  die  sweet 
Melodious  echo  of  some  thrilling  thought, 
Retold  by  sadness 
Unto  gladness, 
Which  memory  hath  brought ! 


It  is  the  hymn 
Breathed  ever  by  the  votaries  of  love, 
Whose  dulcidence. 
Soft  and  iutense. 
Soars  dreamily  above  1 

It  is  the  sign 
Of  Earth's  ihiternity.    The  only  tie 
That  links  us  all. 
Both  great  and  small, 
In  common  sympathy  1 

It  is  the  heart 
bailing  fVom  its  prison  house  of  clay, 
Perchance  gladly, 
Perchance  sadly. 
Wending  on  its  way. 


Proa    Prater's  Magaiimt. 

MUSINGS. 

A  bird,  a  butterfly,  a  flower, 
A  star,  a  lute,  a  garden  bower, 
A  sunny  or  a  moonlight  hoar, 
Are  types  of  innocence,  not  power. 

A  gentle  breeze  before  sunset, 
A  broad,  clear  lake — a  gondolet, 
Music  from  flute  or  clarionet, 
Of  joy  or  livelier  emblems  yet 

A  sandy  desert  hot  and  wild, 
Rocks  upon  rocks  in  grandeur  piled, 
Dark  woods  where  sunlight  never  smil'd, 
Suit  Nature's  own  uniutor'd  child. 

■^  street,  or  tower,  or  ship  on  fire, 

•^  whirlwind  vengeful  in  its  ire ; 

The  waves  than  mountains  rolling  higher, 

These  men  in  angry  mood  admire. 

The  tempest  blast  of  horrid  war, 
The  cannons  thundering  from  afar, 
The  bursting  of  each  blazing  star. 
To  fiery  spirits  pleasant  are. 

As  likewise  are  the  strife  and  rage, 
When  rival  ships  on  sea  engage. 
And  their  brave  crews  a  warfare  wage. 
Of  which  the  frail  barks  form  the  stage. 

A  rich-plumed  hearse,  a  sable  train. 
Music  in  sad  and  solemn  strain ; 
'TIS  thus  earth's  u.ightiest  sons  are  lain 
In  &ome  old  tomb,  with  honors  vain. 

An  humble  bier,  a  crowd  of  friends. 
Whose  tear  of  hope  with  sorrow's  blends ; 
The  coffin  lothe  grave  descends. 
And  there  the  lowly 's  death- rite  ends. 

And  then  for  all  a  judgment  day — 

A  trumpet  blast,  when  human  clay 

Shall  be  re-formed.    Then  Christ  shall  «ay,— 

'*  Night  waits  tor  thow :  for  these  ahines  day." 
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Proa    Blaekwood'i   Magaziat    for   May. 

THE  LAST  WALK. 

BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

Ofl !  lost  Madonna,  young  and  fair ! 

O'er-leant  by  broad  embracing  trees, 
A  streamlet  to  the  lonely  air 

Murmurs  its  meek,  low  melodies ; 
And  there,  as  if  to  drink  the  tune 

And  *mid  the  sparkling  sands  to  play, 
One  constant  sunbeam  still  at  noon 

Shoots  through  the  shades  its  golden  way. 

My  lost  Madonna,  whose  glad  life 

Was  like  that  ray  of  radiant  air, 
The  March-wind's  violet  scents  blew  rife 

When  last  we  sought  that  fountain  fair, 
Blithe  as  the  beam  from  heaven  arriving, — 

Thy  hair  held  back  by  hands  whose  gleam 
Was  white  as  stars  with  night-clouds  striving- 

Thy  bright  lips  bent  and  sipped  the  stream. 

Fair,  fawn-like  creature!  innocent 

In  soul  as  faultless  in  thy  form — 
As  o'er  the  wave  thy  beautv  bent 

It  blushed  thee  back  each  rosy  charm. 
How  soon  the  senseless  wave  resigned 

The  tints,  with  thy  retiring  face, 
While  glossed  within  thy  mournful  mind 

Still  glows  that  scene's  enchanting  grace. 

Ah  I  every  scene,  or  bright  or  bleak, 

Where  once  thy  presence  round  me  shone, 
To  echoing  Memory  long  shall  speak 

The  Past's  sweet  legends,  worsnippedone  I 
The  wild  blue  hills,  the  boundless  moor. 

That  like  mv  lot,  stretched  dark  afar, 
And  o'er  its  edge,  thine  emblem  pure^ 

The  never-lailing  evening  star. 

The  lawn  on  which  the  sunset's  track 

Crimson'd  thv  home  beside  the  glen — 
The  village-pathway,  leading  back 

From  thee  to  haunts  of  hated  men — 
The  walk  to  watch  thv  chamber's  ray, 

'Mid  storm  and  midnight's  rushing  winds — 
These,  these,  were  joys  long  passed  away, 

To  dwell  with  Grief's  eternal  things. 

My  lost  Madonna,  fair  and  young  1 

Before  thy  slender,  sandaled  feet 
The  dallying  wave  its  silver  flung. 

Then  dashed  far  Ocean's  breaet  to  meet; 
And  farther,  wider,  from  thy  side 

Than  unreturning  streams  could  rove, 
Dark  Fate  decreed  me  to  divide — 

T\}  nUj  my  henceforth  buried  Love  1 

Yes,  far  for  ever  from  thy  side, 

Madonna,  now  forever  fair. 
The  death  of  dibtanck  I  have  died, 

And  all  has  perished,  but — Despair. 
Whether  thy  fate  with  Woe  be  fraught, 

Or  Joy's  giy  rainbow  gleams  o'er  iliee, 
I've  died  to  all,  but  the  mad  thought 

That  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  NO  MORE  SUAIX  BE. 

'Tis  well ; — at  least  I  shall  not  know 

How  lime  or  tears  may  change  that  brow ; 
Thine  eyes  shall  smile,  ihy  cheek  shall  glow 

To  me  in  distant  years  as  now. 
And  when  in  holier  worlds,  where  Bin  me, 

And  Blight,  and  Sorrow,  have  no  birth, 
Tliou'rt  mine  at  last — I'll  clasp  the  same 

Unalter'd  Angel,  loved  on  earth. 


from  Jtr  rold  ^1  Ma  f  atioe  . 

THE  SNOWDROP  IN  THE  POOR  MAN  S 

WINDOW. 

It  was  a  darksome  alley 

Where  light  but  seldom  shone, 
Save  when  at  noon  a  sun-ray  touched 

The  little  sill  of  stone 
Beneath  the  poor  man's  window. 

Whose  weary  life  was  bound. 
To  waste  at  one  dull,  ceaseless  task 

The  passing  seasons  round. 

Spring's  dewy  breath  of  perfume. 

And  Summer's  wealth  of  flowers. 
Or  the  changing  hue  of  Autumn's  leaves 

Ne'er  blest  his  lonely  hours: 
He  knew  too  well  when  Winter 

Came  howling  forth  again — 
He  knew  it  by  his  fireless  grate. 

The  snow,*and  plashing  rain. 

Pierced  by  the  frost-winds  beating, 

His  cheerless  task  he  plied ; 
Want  chained  him  ever  to  the  loom 

By  the  little  window's  side ; 
But  when  the  days  grew  longer, 

He^stole  one  h  ppy  hour 
To  tend,  within  a  orbken  vase, 

A  pale  and  slender  flower. 

How  tenderly  he  moved  it 

To  catch  the  passing  ray, 
And  smiled  to  see  its  folded  leaves 

Grow  greener  every  day : 
His  faded  eyes  were  lifted  oft. 

To  watch  the  Snowdrop  bloom, — 
To  him  it  seemed  a  star  of  light 

Within  that  darksome  room. 

And  as  he  gently  moved  it 

Near  to  the  sun-touched  pane. 
Oh !  who  can  tell  what  memories 

Were  busy  in  his  brain  1 
Perchance  his  home  in  childhood 

In  a  sylvan  valley  lay. 
And  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  running  streamb, 

And  the  green  leaves  rustling  play. 

Perchance  a  long-departed 

But  cherished  dream  of  yore, 
Rose  up  through  the  mist  of  Want  and  Toil, 

To  bless  his  heart  once  more. 
A  voice  of  music  whisp<Ted 

Sweet  words  into  his  ear. 
And  he  lived  again  that  moonlight  o'er, 

Gtone  by  for  many  a  year. 

Or  but  the  love  of  Nature 

Within  his  bosom  stirred —  ' 
The  same  sweet  call  that's  answered  by 

The  blossom  and  the  bird; 
The  free,  unfettered  worship 

Paid  by  the  yearning  soul, 
When  it  seems  to  feel  its  wings  expand 

To  reach  a  brighter  goal, — 

An  aspiration,  showing 

Earth  binds  us  not  her  slave, 
But  we  claim  a  brighter  being, 

A  life  beyond  the  grave. 


SiBEBim  CiriMZATin.N— TIic  lor^c  antiiiol  im- 
porutioD  of  exi1f«,  ihe  Rj-.tieiu  or  conscription,  nn<I 
(he  idvantagcs  olTercd  to  public  officers  voluniecr- 
ing  for  Siberian  service,  nre  ihe  moK  impciriani  and 
eSiciicious  mcasarCH  by  vhicb  Russia  prmerds  ^n- 
dailly  hul  Ficadily  wiili  the  culonlzalion  i:nd  civili- 
nlion  of  ber  AsiBtii:  dominions.  I'lic  conscripts 
«Tc  tometimes  dravn,  nm  only  froni  'I'liholik,  I'Ul 
ftwn  Ihe  rcmoteM  |Nirt!<  of  Siberia,  and  the  term  cf 
military  Krv ice  being  twenty-ci(,'hl  ytars,  it  is  pro- 
bable ihai  oa\y  a  Bmnlt  proportion  reiiirn  to  their 
native  vi)la;;e».  Those  who  do  arc  loakcd  up  to  as 
oracles  by  tlicir  couuiryuicu.  Thoy  aic  objccis  of 
pride  to  their  families,  and  of  rcspccl  tu  cvciybndy 
else ;  tlic  place  of  honor  is  ihcirB  L>y  ri^lit,  and  ihcy 
■re  addressed  by  the  title  of  MaMcr  tSi'jriicr.  'i'uc 
ferry  of  llic  Ii-tdivh,  by  Tobot&lc,  wliciic  pasM^  is 
confidcrcd  Ihe  symbol  of  political  dcalli  lo  the  nu- 
merous cxileB  'rliu  each  year  crow  il.  be^tuvii  a  sieji 
oT  rank  on  all  public  ssrvaatK  oITcring  Ibcmselvea 
for  duty  in  Siberia  Proper.  The  paiision  for  rank, 
(trongcr  in  lluiisia  llian  in  atiy  other  countrv.  drivel 
hosts  of  olBcerH  across  this  iiu|<ortanl  boundary,  but 
at  Ihcy  are  not  obliged  10  remain  mure  [linu  tliree 
years,  most  ofihem  return  home  at  tbc  end  of  that 
tiinc.  Far  nearer  lo  St.  Pelcr-bur;,'  ilian  the  Asi- 
atic frontier,  civilizatiLiii  is  still  at  :•  vcrv  Ion'  ctib 
amongst  the  aboriginal  tribes,  (;iosc  lo  K'ijni  Nov- 
(forod,  and  williln  a  very  short  dfc-lanre  from  SIos- 
cow,  the  prcTailins  piipulaiion  consintH  of  Clicrc- 
idIsscs  and  Chuvaslics — tno  tribes,  mnny  of  wliusc 
CDstOBiH  are  nearly  as  barbarous  as  their  naiuis. 
These  people  are  shy  and  timid,  very  alow  in  ac- 
quiring inatiMrioiis  babiis,  and  addicted  to  sundry 
pacticcs  stamping  them  as  senii-ca  vaavr^  In  wnie 
places  Ihev  cliug  ti>  Pafpinism,  and  olTirr  up  burned 
Deuts,  Irliit,  and  ve^tablcs  to  tlielr  various  deities 
The  Chuvash  ladies  wear  a  «otI  of  biisllc  ol'  sheet 
copper,  hanging  fn>ra  ihe  girdle  backwarits  over  llie 
bipit,  and  having  appended  to  it  all  manner  of  me'«l 
ornamcnis,  makiuR  a  pfr|H.tual  clalier  in  walking. 
But  ihcse  tribes  atv'  tlic  pink  of  rclincnient  by  coin- 
nrison  with  those  in  ihi^  iioitbrrn  imrlion  of  the 
MuscoTJlc  empire — with  ihe  Oslyak^,  who  eat  out 
oT  the  same  Irouj^h  with  their  iliq^,  or  witli  the 
^movedex,  who  tear  nith  Ibcir  leclb,  and  stralluw 
with  infinite  rvlisb,  huge  liimiis  of  raw  and  reeking 
Jesh.  The  wuiiien  of  the  latter  people  wear,  as 
their  ravofite  decoration  (certainly  no  inappropriate 
one)  a  gluiiou's  tail,  haneingdown  the  back  of  iheir 
peliiM,  Their  hair  ia  ;Jatied  in  tails,  to  which  all 
maanerof  lumber,  brau  and  iron  rings,  and  luHy 
mnsket-locks,  are  aitadied— D'o'^Urw'- 


'•Talhe  /^crrtHTii  of  Ike  R'firm  H'onmml.  Sib; 
Mv  hcaltlm-ill  nii  jeiinit  me  to  l«  puieiit  at  w 
lar^c  a  roeeiing  as  I  iri'st  nill  lake  place  at  the 
(juildhall.  Jt  n[i|<ear)i  tome  quite  utelrss  to  tend 
up  any  more  pcliliens  lo  Parliament.  Tbc  people 
111 uai  liow  resort  lo  TtKomtranm  and  dcdarationt. 
I'he  Whigs  arc  dcfEiili';r:'  to  the  mofl  sacred  ol  en- 
gagements. Tliey  liavpgii-cn  you  n  reformed  Par- 
liament, ni>t  an  iniprovcd  one ;  and  lliey  protest  ibat 
no  Improvemcnlijiall  lie  made  in  fliture.  The  nrcFTDt 
svsicm  is  mureaclieat  thnn  Ihe  former.  The  lor- 
liicr  went  deep  intocorniption  witbuut  a  mask;  lb> 
present  guts  deeper  into  it,  and  wears  one  grinning 
at  yuu  in  dcHiion.  The  nclual  ministers  of  the 
Crown  firrt  deluded  nnd  now  defraud  yon.  They 
icll  voiitheniosiinipudrnt  lie  that  ever  was  told,  in 
public  or  in  piivate ;  they  Icll  you  that  the  majorily 
ot  the  people  want  no  cbanse  wliatcver,  well  know- 
ing that  nine-ienibs  are  dissatisfied  at  public  eipcn- 
diiure  for  no  public  advaniagc,  and  at  [Uhlic  lands 
(called  crt'ir»  lands)  lyin?  waste,  while  thousandii 
nnd  icnsof  ih(it:sacdi  ask  loudly  for  bnad  and  labor. 
Tlipy  sec  actii'e, and  pious,  find  kained  clergymen 
who  receive  lc>s  than  a  hundred  p'unds  a  year, 
while  iliuUishopofLondon.  «'Hi-f  Wei-ni!Bi(ii(TiM«i/ 
I  I'flhr  Ttfrmrd  Parliament,  na»  received  more  than 
I  batl'a  million.  In  Ireland  the  lands  nnd  other  ten- 
ures held  utider  the  Bishnpof  Dei^',  would  brings 
I  million  sleriin;;.    Several  millions  in  one  single 

Eear  have  bcen'wasied  in  that  cminlry  un  nnprofitji- 
le  wiirkr  while  Uign  nnd  morasMs,  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, are  Ivlng  unid-lainied;  and  while  certain 
eruwn  lands,  'from  which,  however,  the  Crown  dc- 
rivrs  little  or  no  bcnelil.  would  have  supplied  work 
and  subsistence  la  many  parishes  whcie  ihe  infaabi- 
tarLswerestarvinfi.  Sncn  a  waste  of  public  money 
was  nevemhibiied  in  Ihe  history  ofnatluns.  The 
Enslish  ■nd  Irisli  have  bcrne  wore  injustice  than 
ihoic  wlilcli  have  groaned  until  lately  under  arbi- 
trary power  and  sbjecl  servitude.  I,cl  us  pray  and 
imploie  that  a  Parliament  in  which  wc  place  no 
cuiiEdvncc,  may  be  dii-Hilved.  and  thai  our  niuu  gra- 
cious Queen  mav  be  pleased  in  entiiige  the  fran- 
ciiisi.'.'';  which  we' conceive  berMajc^ty  by  lierpn- 
n^Iive  has  the  same  right  to  do,  0*  lo  enlar^  ihe 
nnmber  of  fairs  and  markcla  and  mtiiiici  pall  ties. 
"  WALTER  3AVAOB  LANDOR. 
"Junes,  iSia" 
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LtPit-LtzCLi. — The  Pt-wrt.'iiJr-h  A-^dimf  of; 
Science  hifi  piiblrnhed  ;he  Ktlt'ivirr^  |iani':ulaR>  rr- 
litive  t'j  la;tivl>ixii:i  and  mica.—"  itjib  the^  mine- 
rals are  t'uuad  in  lb?  viciaitv  of  Lalfe  Railial,  eap? 
ciallf  in  ih-  tW-r  Hindinnka.  ar.I  in  all  ttir  I'lver* 
whK^  fall  from  Mvmt  KtumarJaban.  Mineralo- 
XiWi  h>r';TiV,l)'iirever,msU':cee!(^  in  lindio^  [he 
fluv  of  ih«  lajrii-larjti,  nu:«'i[:iV3jidin{!  ibi  minui': 
ic^ua-bn  wliicb  hav>f  b.vn  mads  indiv«r>puin;-, 
of  IbcM  I  calili'!.''.  Mr  Muur,  Ihc  mincralogl:-!, 
vfa'j  ^pnt  twi»  Mlmmcn  on  lliv  bank*  or  ibc  Hindi- 
anlca,  Kuncee^ei  mt/  in  di-dzoverin;  Ihc  How  -u'' 
RlaiKoiiihe.  or  ralcare'ins  blue  ^ib, — and  everj- 
auc[n!>if-inc'.-in:ide  lijaM^ertain  I'le  place  of  the  for- 
tnaii'>a  uT  thir  Japis  hxuli  ha.t  \Ken  unnucc'ssful. 
The  nalir'^H  atlimi  [bat  Ibis  precioua  Mooe  in  mer 
wiib  nficr  Ihe  heavy  raiDn  bare  wa^ed  down  tlie 
pebhlev  f<>uud  in  ihe  bsilsof  the  riven.  Wlih  re- 
gard to  mica,  it  is  Hiund  in  greal  abiir:dance  in  ih'; 
neightjDrho'jd  ol'  Hindianha,  ereu  wilh  Ihe  grunnit, 
in  [be  riirm  .if  d'h  ^Ty  ihick  llx)i-.\  lyin^  upon  a 
hed  of  noli  cU)',  as  if  il  hail  bvsn  depuii[«l  iipun  ii. 
The  inhabitani'i  frctiifnily  tesurt  to  [lie^u  places  lu 
carry  on' the  mica — whIcH  [heypiii  iuiu  ihcir  win- 
dow-frame* Id  place  of  glabs. — AUcnaKia. 

lluw  Titn  Monet  Gora.—Wc  are  payin-;  Iho-u- 
KiDd-i  R-ycar  lathe  drM:endant^  of  the  [ieniitc]»i  and 
Moil  V  ^MUs  who  infested  and  pul>i4t»l  itie  < 


We  liave  tiecti  p:iyiris  £-3  000  a-yi 
179H  In  (hv  Princt'  of  M«:t^li;nl)L-rs  N[rc1i[z-  What 
arc  his  cJaims  upju  EnijIanJI  What  did  he  ever 
du  for  his  tnrincy  1  Wu  are  paying  a  litilo,  hut  a 
little  luomucb.  I'urthe  peixaddlur-t  ofihe  lati;  Duke 
of  iiiiHKci.  And  who  is  AnaniHtaArbuthnot,  ihatwc 
thottld  even  pay  her  XtOO  a-year?  Or  Arat>ella 
Bouraric,  that  KJie  shiiiilJ  have  £390  a-ycarl  Oi 
AoftuBla  Rroilcncll,  who  ipaa  £S03',  and  why  Ihe 
odiltn^>f  WetiavelH-on  paviu;;  £ll)[  p:r  annum 
to  the  Hod.  G.  A.  F.  Sioylhe  ever  since  la  was  ion 
ycais  old.  Wh^t  had  he  doiic  fjr  bit  country  ai 
those  lender  years,  and  whal  has  he  dune  since  1 
Hvies  O'Keilly  lias  £'i&  during  the  life  of  Helena 
While,  cranind  by  George  IV.  Why  was  il  not 
ffranted  for  bis  on'n  life  1  And  who  is  Helena 
White  1  Some  Sehoiaber^,  a  Duichman,  gets 
£3,IMI)  a-ycar  iKcaune  he  is  lucliy  cnoui^h  lo  he  tlie 
ereni-greal-KtealnCDbewof  a  soldier  of  tortune  who 
WIS  kdled  when  f);;lilin)t  for  William  Ell.  ItfO  years 
aloce.  And  thousand",  and  len»  of  thousands,  and 
hundreds  of  ibouitaDds  are  regularly  thrown  away, 
year  by  year,  In  oihcr  abu«es  uf  the  same  hind.— 
lAverpad  A&'um. 

TiiE  Wombn's   CHinran.— We  bnlieve  in  ihe 
speedy  freedom  oL'  the  ftmale  sei.    That  beautiful 
lialf  of  tfic  creation— and,  like  Ihe  rosy  side  i 
peacb,  the  mucli  better  lialf^has  too  lonf;  beer 
Dond-<.    The  cunnin',  the  selluhness,  and  ihe  c 
ardice  of  mrm,  hare  apart  and  together,  oprrateil,  for 
tnany  thousand  yean,  to  crush  the  lovely  flower,  ~~ 
at  best,  iliat  he  mighl  wear  it — as  one  may  say, 
Ui  butlon-hulc,  a  iiule  more  than  a  fragrant,  bloo 
ing  ornament  for  a  brief  holiday.    There  days  t 
Am  guinq— ilying  upon  the  uve-all  uf  time, 
length  Women  are  beginniog  to  know  ibcir  oi 
Uietisth— Ht  len^h  Ihe  hour  of  equalilv  is  about  lo 
■liike;  and  when  iiAiu  siruck,  ihe  world  will  really, 
for  the  fir«t  lime,  know  what's  o'clock.    The  wo- 
men, be  II  known  then,  have  resolved  upon  a  char- 
ter, a  triple  charter,  fonuaid,  wile,  and  wklow. 
.  T%t  MauFi  GU/te-.— 3.  That  anllmiied  pocket 
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money  should  begin  at  sixteen.  2.  Thai  n-h<?n,  by 
the  selfish  nc^leci  of  ihe  wurs-l  pari  of  tlie  specif.^ — 
to  name  is  ottva  to  blush — (he  gue-tinn  i*  not 
put,  ii  shall  be  onerous  upon  tbv  spiii>:cr  to  put  Ihe 
said  qoeslion  heraelf.  3,  That  she  kball  be  |;«rniit(e-i 
iu  bnak  olf  a  match  either  at  ibe  bc^inuii  e',  Ihe 
middle,  or  just  ai  the  end,  wilh  no  liabilitv  lur  an 
fur  breach.  4-  That  no  Mich  iiidjiicnce  be 
granted  lo  t)ic  oiiier  parte,  and  [bsit  iriiri>pi>iiaiii.-u 
IS  added  to  damac;es.  5.  That  tieitber  fjih^r  nor 
o'llhcr  b:askrd  fur  consent,  eii.ep'.  by  wav  i>!'cum- 
,>lini~nL  when  it  is  knowu  they  have  no  ubjec.ifll)  lo 
the  gentleman.  G.  Th.it  w.'icn  the  marriane  U  xi- 
leninix-jd,  llie  Duke  of  Wellington  i^hall  ^'ive  auav 
Ihe  bride, 

Tke  If'i/fV  Ciarter.—l.  Thai  the  honevMioon 
shall  last  si.t  moniha.  2.  Thai  the  amount  of 
household  expenses  be  Axed  bv  her;  with  an  u:ilim- 
■  rl  allowance  loreitras.  3.'That  shechoowa  the 
tcrins  pbces  for  the  !>ea!^on.  4.  Thai  she  be  never 
called  upoQ  lo  sit  up;  and  farther,  thai  she  be  iii^ver 
Kilicitedlora  latchkey.  5,  That  the  husband  inva- 
riably smoke  in  the  ^rden.  (if  no  garden,  no 
-)okc)  a  Thai  [he  Duke  of  Wellingioo  be  god- 
ther  to  the  lirsl  child. 

TV  Wiilovi'i  Clutner.—l.  Thai  weeds— *iih  the 
carlieii  dispatch— be  turned  into  orange  (luvcrs. 
The  widow^  cbaner,  il  will  be  pereeiveil,  ha",  only 
one  point;  bui  as  that  is  to  posses.-*  all  the  points  of 
tie  wile,  her  character  may  be  said  to  aim  utc.'ven. 
■Panti. 
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wore  his  irophics  and  favon 
fervid  imaifi nation— an  animated  style  which  seem- 
ed impassioned  in  cnmjiarison  wilh  the  friffil  ino- 
delMolthe  Fimch  empire — a  spirit  which  was  more 
cbivalrouN  and  bold  than  discreel  and  resolute — and 
sympathy  for  the  improvement  of  the  ace,  iiniled 
>a  veneration  fiir  the  majcuic  lradition.««f  thn  past, 
gave  lo  M  de  Chateaubriand  a  potent  influenci!  over 
the  minds  of  men  at  some  of  the  must  remarkable 
moments  in  history.  When  the  Horm  of  the  lirst 
French  revolution  had,  for  that  lime,  blown  over, 
the  loung  Breton  emigrant  who  had  retired  Irom 
the  army  of  Conde  after  Ihe  siege  of  Thionville  to 
the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  and  subsequently  to  a  ij.irret 
in  London,  relumed  to  bis  native  laud;  and  after 
ton  years  ol'the  brutality  and  blasphemy  of  Jacobin 
elutiB  and  revolutionary  Journals,  France  was  en- 
chanted to  strike  a  fresh  vein  of  poetry  in  the  pges 
of  Alala,  and  to  resume  her  old  faith  in  the  ploasing 
aitireofthe"  Genius  of  Christianity." — Tinits. 

Tehpkrancs  Statistics,- a  correspondent  has 
communicated  In  us  rotaa  rather  startling  liicts  re- 
garding Ihe  relative  eonsumpiion  of  tnioiicaling 
liquors  and  bread  inEdinbur5li,which  he  has  culled 
frum  the  Posl-offlce  Direclorj'.  We  observe  from 
hia  statement  that  in  this  city  there  are  ^tS  spirit- 
dealers,  3G0  grocers  and  spirit-dealers,  49  luKchi,  51 
taverns  and  cotfec-housrs,  48  wine-merchants,  and 


an  average  of  £b  a  week  is  realized  from  the  sales, 
the  amount  realized  woukl  be  £4,510  per  week,  and 
nolessasum  than  £23i,520ayearl  Tiiniing  to 
another  page,  we  hod  that  the  number  of  bakem  in 
the  cl'y  IS  about  SOO,  the  amount  of  whose  sales,  at 
£30  a  week,  would  amount  lo  £31:f,0<H>— or  only 
about  £77,480  more  than  the  amount  annually  ex- 
pended oa  IntozleatlDK  liqnon  I— iStvNul  Prm. 
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of  wbjie  paper  hdd  in  llie  sun  fur  about  haira 

Bute,  and  covering  ihctn  witbaui  pressun.*,  10  ex- 

elode  exiraoeoua  light,  (n  silk  handtterdiief  hclil  in 

Ibe  hand  will  answer  ihe  purpow),  ihe  figure  of  the 

P«I«r  remaina  visibli:  (or  some  time.    At  lirai  it 

li  generally   white,  and  Ihen  gradually  changes 

through  the  colors  ul  Ihe  spt'ctrum.    All  the  coluia 

tte   stldorD  seen  at  the  same  trial ;  and  it  rare- 

W  happeos   when    one  or    mure  are  missed  (hat 

tbey  atterwarda  appear.     Thus  when  the  change  is 

from  green  to  red,  yellow  ur  orange   are  Eclilum 

■eea.     The  change  I'roin  white  generally  coinmeQ- 

cea  wilh  a  light  indigo  or  blue,  and  terminates  with 

icd,  or  some  compound  of  it,— but  sometimes  with 

H  deep  blue  or  violet.    The  colors  nrc  generally  seen 

at  the  edges  of  Ihe  li;ure  Grst.-'lhough  ihJH  is  not 

■IwafB  the  casej  and  n-heu  they  once  appear,  Iher 

olteo  remain  mixed  up  with   Ihine  that  succeed. 

Haoy  curious modiricalions  and  cunfuwd  mixtures    .„„„.„ 

of  color*  will  be  perccrrcd  at  limes ;  bui  it  nctdom   iurmiiig 

happen*  thai  the  colunt  develope  theiusclvcs,  in  lli"  '  -  - 


and  (bird  stories,  lo  which  led  a  wide  sialmse. 
Upon  a  small  picture  close  l>i  the  staircase  livs  a  lel^ 
ter  witli  the  (scarcely  legible)  name  ol'  Die  owner  of 
the  honsc,  in  oblique  characiers,  and  plainly  indi- 
cating bis  rank,  it  bcloajtetl  10  one  ot  thi  OeuriB 
or  senators  of  PompciL  All  the  walls  of  the  room* 
of  the  houre  are  decorated  with  pictures  ul'  comic 
and  tragic  scenes,  and  upon  one  ol'thcm  i*  depicted 
a  yonns  girl  with  mask  and  double  flute. 

The  nouec  has  therclure  been  christened,  Cava 
della  Sonnlrice,  or  dell'  Ercole  Ubbriaco.  It  is  the 
newcsi  eicaTaiii>n  ol  importance. 

TiiE  TL-BirtiB  BsiDUM.— We  havo  had  an  oppor- 
tuniiy  of  in.'peciing  the  siupendaus  iron  lubrs  ivliich 
are  in  courw  of  construction  a  ihort  diaianc<t  I'rom 
the  Mcnai  Suspension  Bridge,  t'ur  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  passage  fur  the  (rains  of  the  llolyijcad 
Railway  across  the  strait.  Immense  piers  of  granite 
are  being  erected  on  each  side  of  (he  strait,  jii)d  a 
mas-^ive  pier  ot  Ibe  same  material  is  ri^in;;  in  the 
middle  of  Ihe  siream.  On  these  solid  uuv^fcn  of 
masonry  the  vast  liollow  metallic  ways  will  rest. 

-  •■--■  continuous  with  the  railway.    Tt.t 

inspection  of  Ihe  lubes  will  at  onca 
the  spectator  of  Ihclr  prodigious  sin'n^th. 


oMaoce,  contrary  lo  Iftoir  order  in  the  spec- ,  convince  the  spectator  of  their  prwligious  sin-nsth, 
■IthoDgh  when  the  last  has  appeared  they  i„d  ,how  them  to  be  capable  of  snsInininR  a  far 
in  various   ways.    This  is  a   plienomenr.ii  ,  i,rea,„  „eig|„  , ban  any  thai  is  likely  to  pats  a-ross 


which  1  have  not  seeu  noticed  any 
would  seem  lo  arise  from  the  retina  decomposing  1 
Ihe  light  that  falls  upon  it,  surrendering  the  rays  iu  ' 
the  order  of  refraogibility." — Alhmaum. 

IiiTCRESTiiia  Excitations  ax  PoMpett.— In  Ihe 
street  leadiue  from  the  ancient  sea-shore,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  t.hcatres,  10  Ihe  so-called  crovt- 
way  of  the  Fortuna,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  northern  ciiy  wall,  there  has  been  excavated  a 
bouse  (hat  surpasses  in  richness  and  elegance  all 
that  has  been  discovured  previously.  The  space  of 
Ihe  court-yard  is  open,  has  a  Mosa'ic  pavemoni,  and 
on  the  walls  lantasiic  pictures  of  Ihe  richest  and 
most  tasteful  style.  At  Ihe  sides  of  the  atrium 
(court-yard)  arc  small  sleeping-rooms,  with  wall 
paintings.  In  Ihe  back  ground  of  ihe  atrium  opens 
■  lablinum,  the  reception  hsll,  with  chequered  marble 
pavement.  At  the  side  of  the  reception  hall  is  a 
dining-room,  nberc  are  seen  three  large  paintings 
ol  full-size  figures.  Tbey  represent  Hercules  and 
Omphale  bol<7ing  his  club  and  wrapped  in  the  skin 
of  tde  rtemyan  lion.  Next,  Bacchus  as  a  boy,  and 
artn-in  arm  with  Milenus,  on  acart  drawn  by  two 
oxen,  and  followed  by  Bacchant ines.  Thirdly,  a 
Bacchanal  procession  of  triumph,  with  a  Victoria, 
who  engraves  into  a  sbield  theexploiuofthe  victo- 
lioDs  god.  Here  were  also  theTrihillniun,  reposing 
beds,  (not  unlike  our  low  divans),  the  feet  of  which 
arc  richlv  adorned  wiih  silver. 

Behind  the  rec-jilion  hall  there  appears  the  gar- 
den, with  a  magnificent  fountain  01  the  end,  adorned 
with  much  Mosaic,  and  a  iilile  marble  statue  of 
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adorned  with  elegant  marble  sculptures,  such  as  a 
■mall  Fauniis  dmwing  out  a  Ihom  from  the  Ibol  of 
a  goat,  a  bcardy  satyr,  a  stag,  a  hart  stealing  grapes, 
an  amorino  upon  a  dolphin,  a  youthftil  lieldgoddcss 
keeping  on  her  lap  a  new-born  goat,  whose  mi^er 
U  caressing  it  standing  on  her  hind  legs. 

This  dwelling  joins  a  second  equally  open  atriutn 
where  ibe  servants  lived.  Here  was  found  a  four- 
vtMeled  wagon  with  imn  wlicels,  and  much  bronze 
oniament  The  kitchen  contained  many  neat  Im- 
plemenls  of  bronze,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  were 
Id  many  places  visible  alter  the  lapse  of  eighMen 
centuries. 

The  dwelling  had— what  la  Teiy 


weigh!  than  any  that  is  likely  k  , 
...  They  arc  not  ciiher  cylindrical  or  elliplical, 
many  have snppiwcd,  but  rectangular,— lUirform 
heing  what  is  not  uocommonh- called  an  oblong 
square,  about  30  fi-et  high  and  IS  feet  wide,  Ther 
are  constnicteilirflhieli  plalesof  iron,  firmly  riveted 
togeilitT,  and  strengthened  by  girders  at  the  lop  and 
'  tom.  The  chief  e  emcnt  ol  sirengih,  however,  is 
the  bed  or  base  of  the  work,  which  is  cmnposed 

Slates  of  iron  set  edgewise,  fo  astolormcL'lis;  ihe 
ernnd  upper  so rfaccs  being  firmly  riveiodloltw 
intermediate  perpendicular  plates,— ti.e  whole,  with 
Is  of  Itie  tube  and  iLs  covering,  finnly  girded 
and  bound  logclher  with  (he  utmost  skiU  and  Id- 
geniiiiy,  forming  a  compact  piece  of  workmanship, 
(be  sirengtb  of  which  is  beyond  conception.  Theae 
enormous  (ubi-s  arc  built  on  stages  erected  over  the 
stream.  The  .sjKctalor  wonders,  when  conl:.'ii.plai- 
ing  them,  how  fabrics  of  such  stupendous  weight, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  ions,  are  lo  be  re- 
moved and  lillcd  into  Ihe  po<>itian  which  they  ars 
destined  lo  occupy,  Tbey  will  be  Hunted  lo  (he 
piers  <in  pontoons,  and  lined  to  their  final  rvs'jng- 
placc  by  hydraulic  prt'ssure, — lAtcrpaai  Aibvia. 

Co*cn  Tbaveli.ivo  in  Scoti.hnd.— The  fint 
mail  coach  from  London  that  had  ever  arrived  al 
Glasgow,  drew  up  on  the  7ih  of  July,  I7HH,  So 
great  waj  the  interest  excited  on  the  oceasim,,  that 
the  propriclor  of  the  inn,  the  Saracen's  Head,  ac- 
companicl  by  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  rode  out  as  Hit 
as  the  Clyde  Iron  Worlis  lo  welcome  ilsi  appnach. 
According  (0  Jones's  Glasgow  Directory  fur  ITES, 
ibe  Diligence  Ibr  Edinburgh  Marled  at  liine  o'clock 
morning,  "  or  any  olher  hour  iha(  the  first  two  pas- 
sengers might  agree  on!" — Kidiai  tf  Gl<iss«ie  im 
F\imer  TinV-i. 

Tride  BErwRKM  Ghcit  BaiTArN  I'Hn  Ciiin\. — 
The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  Hon:;  Koof 
during  the  year  1947,  was  699,  namely,  fo.-iy.tbret 
from  Great  Britain,  147  from  the  British  colonic*, 
sixteen  from  the  United  States,  a3d  195 from  foreign 
stales.  The  total  tonnage  amounted  to  2^,405.  The 
value  of  the  imports  loto  Hong  Kong,  in  Chines* 
vessels,  during  1846,  was  G4a,'a»  picuU,  ur  L.»,- 
WO;  and  in  1M7,  840,990  piculs,  01  L,l93.a» 
The  eetimaied  value  of  sugar  exported  from  Ucav 
KoDg  during  1647,  amoanied  to  U1M,8SI7. 
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SoMF-RscT  Notion's  op  a  Port. — Mr.  Wordsworth 
had  taken  the  Allfozden  House,  near  Stowey,  lor 
one  year  (during  the  minority  of  the  heir) :  and  the 


The  new  Rrocnt  op  Germany. — "White  John  ol 
Austria  is  the  centre  of  so  much  political  interest,  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  cajeer  may  be  intcrcMing  to 


reason  why  he  was  refused  a  continuance  byihe'many,  for  it  belong  more  to  ihe  past  generation 
isrnorant  man  who  had  the  letting  of  it,  arose,  as  j  than  the  present.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  late  and 
Mr.  ColcridM  informed  me,  from  a  whimsical' uncle  of  the  reigning  Emperor;  he  was  bcm  in 
cause,  or  ratner  a  scries  of  causes.  The  wiseacres'  1783,  and  ha?  therefore  reached  his  6Gih  year.  He 
of  the  village  had,  it  seemed,  made  Mr.  W.  the  sub- ;  was  educated  and  thrown  into  active  life  during  ?he 
jeci  of  their  serious  conversation.  One  said  that  j  stormy  times  of  the  first  French  revolution;  as 
"  he  had  seen  him  wander  about  by  night,  and  look  |  early  as  1800  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an 
rather  strangelv  at  the  moon !  and  then  he  roamed :  Austrian  annv — but  he  was  not  fortunate ;  thebattU: 
over  the  hills  like  a  partridge."  Another  said,. "  He  of  Hohcnlindcn  tried  him  in  the  fire  of  misfor- 
had  heard  him  mutter,  as  he  walked,  in  so|ue  out-i  tune,  and  the  utmost  he  could  eiToct  was  by  hisper- 
landish  brogue,  that  nobody  could  understand  T' '  sonal  couragi>  and  example  to  keep  the  spirit  oi  the 
Another  said,  "  It's  useless  to  talk,  Thomas,  1  think ,  Austrian  forces  from  being  quite  cruf^hed  by  the  do- 
he  is  what  people  call  a  '  wise  man' "  (a  conjuror),  feats  they  sustained  from  the  French  armies,  led  by 
Anoiher  said,  '*  You  are  every  one  of  you  wrong,  the  ablest  of  its  generals.  After  the  peace  of  Lune- 
l  knew  what  he  is.  We  have  all  seen  him  tramp>- 1  ville  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
in?  away  towards  the  sea.  Would  any  man  in  his'gineers  and  ol  the  Military  Academy  of  Vienna, 
senses  take  all  that  trouble  to  look  at  a  parcel  of  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was  the  object  ot 


water  1  I  think  he  carries  on  a  snug  business  in 
the  .smuggling  line,  and  in  these  journeys  he  is  on 
the  look-out  for  some  tcct  cargo  I"    Another  very 


many  bright  expectations  in  that  gloomy  period ; 
he  became  excessively  popular,  especially  in  the 
Austrian  provinces.    He  ori»'inated  the  measure  of 


significantly  said,  "  I  know  that  he  has  got  a  pri-  arming  a  Liandwehr,  or  militia,  and  .«icrved  through 
vate  still  in  his  cellar,  for  1  once  pas.sed  hi^  house  at  the  campaign  of  1805.  The  next  few  yeais  wcro 
a  little  better  than  a  hundred  yards  distance,  and  I ;  most  disastrous  in  the  annals  of  Austria,  except  per- 
could  smell  the  spirit.s,  as  plain  as  an  ashen  faggot  haps  the  present  one.  In  1811,  he  founded  the  Jo- 
at  Christmas !"  Anofher  said,  "  However  that  was,  j  hanneuin  in  Gratz.  He  was  always  attached  to  the 
he  is  surely  a  despered  French  Jacobin,  for  he  is  so  i  study  of  natural  history,  and  when  released  from 
silent  and  dark,  tliat  nobody  ever  heard  him  say  one '  military  duties  he  lived  the  life  of  a  mountaineer, 
word  about  politics  T*  And  thus  these  ignoramuses '.  preferring  the  Styrian  hills  as  a  residence  to  the  caj)- 
drove  from  their  village  a  greater  ornament  thanlital.  He  knew  the  whole  of  this  district  thoroughly, 
will  ever  again  be  found  amongst  them. — OiUk*5  and  was  on  the  best  terms  with  its  inhabiianis,  to 
Reviiniscences  of  Coleridge  and  Sauthey.  whom  he  was  known  as  a  bold  and  successful  ex- 

plorer of  the  most  inaccessible  points.  He  served 
DiPLOMATic*ANECDo™.-Sir  Gordou  remark' d,  'ff""  f"  ^^  campaigns  of  lbl3  and  l8i5^  With 
that  in  this  quality  of  coolness  and  imperturbability  i*|f ,  P^^^^  .^^an  the  long  Mmi.s try  of  Meltermch, 
he  never  sa  v  any  one  surpass  his  friend.  Sir  Robert  if  ^^'^X^'^'^a  ?^  °PP«^;"^"  ^  f  P^^^^f^^'  ^^'"^^ 
Darcy.  One  evening  when  playingat  whist,  at  Potz-  he  ma  mtamed  formore  than  thirty  years;  the  Arch- 
dam,  with  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  his  Majesty  in  a  ^"h  f}^^^'  condemned  the  system  o  the  al  -row- 
fit  of  inadvertence  api^opriated  to  himself  several  «ful  Chancellor,  and  never  concealed  his  dislike  ot 
gold  pieces  belonging  to  Sir  Robert.  The  King  at  last  '^ '  the  consequence  was,  that  not  be mg  able  to  op- 
perceived  and  a^loglzed  for  his  mistake.  ldding,,P^f^."  ^^  P^^'"^«8cj'°°»  ^f  withdrew  himself  Irom 
Swhy  did  you  not  fnform  me  of  it?"-**  Because ,  P^'/^i^^  ^'^?  altogether,  and  almt^t  «?parated  him- 
I  knew  your  Majesty  always  makes    restitution ' '^^^^Z'"^,  **^%*\'"»'y»'y'"^"y'"^f^e  daughter  ot  the 

when  vou  have  obtain^  time  for  reflection."  Ha- .  ^^^"^^^^^^^^  ^"^.^  •  ^^  ^?15^'  t?  ^'^??.  1^°^' 
nover'was  then  on  the  ^;>i5,  and  the  King  felt  the '  ?^^  ^i^  ^J"  socially  p..  oscribed;  he  gull  between 
allusion.  1  must  not  forget  a  trait  of  that  peculiar]  ^'"°'  '^f  ^ourt  and  the  old  nobilm%  hou^vcr  was 
sarcastic  humor  for  which  Sir  Robert  was  Vamous. !  J^^^^  closed.  He  lived  in  his  relireinent  at  Gratz, 
When  an  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  ^^'^^^f*  botanizing  and  hunimg,  but  never  lor  a 
course  of  a  Continental  tour,  happened  to  pass  1  J^y,  released  irom  the  espionage  that  Mettcnnch 
through  the  city  where  Sir  Robert  lived  as  ambassa-  *^^P'  T!lJi"'  ""^^^P^**^/.  ^l*  populan  y  was  al- 
dor.  he  received  a  card  of  invitation  to  dinner,  far,  V^»  ^^\"^  as  much  as  bis  opinions.  Alter  a  long 
more  on  account  of  a  certain  missive  from  the  Fo- 1  ^*^"f«  he  revisited  the  Tyrol  in  1835.  and  was  re- 
reign  Otfice,  than  from  any  personal  claims  Iv,  was  ^^'.^^^  ^'^^^  ^"^^  enthusiasm  that  the  Vienna  jour- 
poised  oh  Sir  Robert,  whose  taste  for  good  liv- !  f  ?^*  were  not  permitted  to  publish  the  accounts  of 
JnTwas  indisputable,  no  ioner  read  the  norcacccd-^^^^rf^J'i^o^^  1°  ^^^:  ^'  ?  ^^  dinner,  he  is 
ing  to  his  request  than  he  called  his  attaches  together,  i  ®?^d^^  *^^^^  given  as  a  toas  *'  No  Austria,  no  Prus- 
and  said,  ^'Gentlemen,  you  will  have  a  very  baddin'  »'*'  ^"[.^  united  Germany."  1  his  incident  has  se- 
ner  to-day ;  but  I  request  you  will  all  dine  here,  as  V^^'^  *»»™  «^"^h  of  his  present  popularity.  The 
have  a  iiarticular  object  in  expressing  the  ^Iish.";^iatement  ran  through  all  the  jounials,  but  there  arc- 
Dinner-^our  came :  and  after  the  u.sual  ceremony,  ^  ^^"s^^c/a^'e  d""b«  ol  the  authenticity  ol  the  anec- 
the  party  were  seated  at  table,  when  a  single  souo :  ^.^^'    '".Person  the  Archduke  is  ot  middle  height, 

appeared :  this  was  followed ~ 

then  without  ejUrce  or  hars  > 

leg  of  mutton,  Sir  Roliert  premi-ing  1 1  his  gue 


that  it  was  to  have  no  successor :  adding,  "  You  sec, 
sir,  what  a  poor  entertainment  I  have  provided  for 
Tou ;  but  to  this  have  the  miserable  economists  in 
Parliament  brought  us — ^next  session  may  carry  it 
farther,  and  leave  us  without  even  so  much." 
Joseph  was  sold,  and  never  forgot  it  since. — Diary 
of  a  Secretary  of  LegtUaiion, 


siasm  of  youth.  When  the  revolution  occurred  in 
Vienna  he  entered  at  once  into  public  life,  and  it 
was  principally  by  his  influence  that  Metternich 
was  compelled  to  resign.  The  events  since  the 
revolution  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  ; 
he  it  now  Regent  of  Austria,  and  chief  of  the  Ger* 
man  Empire,  and  Metternich  is  an  exile.-^  Times, 
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This  book  m\\  bave  its  voguo  among  thnsn 
wbosc  opinions  arc  not  onra  :  bat  it  sboald 
b;  no  means  bo  confined  witbin  a  party  or 
sectarian  circulstion.  It  has  raiHcd  oui 
timatc  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  talents, 
introduced  u»  to  an ac(]naintancc  with  gr 
of  cbmractcr  which  wo  might  not  have  1 
likclj  to  infer  from  the  main  circumstances 
of  his  public  life.  It  alfords  some  very  cu- 
rious pictures  ofnianner.i — and,  let  us  add, 
an  ozamplo  of  discretion  and  good  taste  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  literary  tasks. 
The  Editor  bas  been  contented  to  rdy,  as 
far  as  pO!>Bible,  ou  tbe  correspondence  and 
diaries  in  bis  possession,  and  tha  anccdotpn 
furnisbed  by  a  few  elder  friends:— but  both 
olasses  of  material  well  deserved  in  this 
caso  the  advantage  of  a  neat  setting,  and 
hsTc  received  it.  Whoa  we  consider  bow 
lately  t ho  IJaronot  dijd  (F.'bruary  iS-l')), 
and  bow  many  of  tlio  qiio^tiona  with  which 
hia  name  was  connected  arc  still  fraught 
with  anxiety,  it  is  highly  creditable  for  liia 
■onto  have  produced  thus  early  a  biography 
generally  clear,  yet  seldom  profane — ^and 
though  showing  entire  sympathy  with  the 
eoorso  portrayed,  hardly  ever  using  lan- 
guage that  will  offend  any  candid  reader. 

He  was  born  in  1786 — the  eldest  son  of 
«  gentleman  of  easy  fortune,  who  lived 
ohiefly  in  Essex,  ana  died  high  sheriff  of; 
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Iiis  county  in  17L*2 — li'aving  a  widow  and 
Gvc  young  children.  The  lady  was  onn  of 
the  family  of  Hanbury — wealthy  Quakers 
long  known  in  the  Ciiy  of  London,  and  con- 
hcetcd  in  blood  and  in  buxiiirss  with  tbe 
Oiirneya — a  family  belonging  to  the  mnxt 
ancient  genlry  ot  Norfolk,  but  enriched 
through  coTumrrcial  cntcrpriiie,  both  pro> 
vincial  and  nictrojiolitan,  and  dial ingul -bed 
during  several  generations  for  liberal  chari- 
ties i  tbe  branch  of  it  allied  to  the  Ilan- 
burjs  b'ing  also  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends. 
'I  he  liuitoQs  themselves  had  always  been 
of  the  ('hurch  of  England,  and  Fowell  and 
bis  krolhcTs  were  baptized  accordingly — 
while  the  sintera  were  to  be  trained  in  the 
mother's  persuasion.  &hc  appears  to  baTS 
been  left  soli'  guardian — and  she  never  made 
any  attempt  to  withdraw  her  sons  from  ths 
pale  of  the  (Church  ;  but,  with  evidently 
considerable  eccentricities,  she  was  a  wo- 
man of  strong  faculties  and  strong  affec- 
tions ;  and  her  opiul  ns  and  sentiment! 
could  not  but  influeneepowerfully  the  young 
people  committed  to  her  care,  iler  nearest 
und  dearest  connexions  were  Quakerii :  Buch 
members  of  our  Church  as  she  had  any  in- 
timacy with  were  of  tbe  extreme  '*  i.i.in- 
g.Tical "  section :  and  her  heir  was  n 
hrought  up  that  ho  never  h.id  atiaebcil  thu 
Bligbtiift   impoitance    to  ChntchnuiuUi). 
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The  Church  was  with  him,  first  aod  last, 
QUO  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Christian 
corouiunitj,  among  which  no  one  has  any 
intrinsic  claim  to  superior  respect  over 
others.  He  never  abandoned  her  formally, 
but  ht3  frankly  acknowh;dges  that  he  never 
regarded  her  organization  as  apostolical — 
her  tenehiug  as  entitled  to  submission  be- 
cause it  was  hers.  Such  are  frequent  con- 
soqucnces  of  a  mixed  marriage  among  Pro- 
testants :  less  lamentable  indeed,  than  those 
usually  resultinfj^  from  an  alliance  between 
Protestants  and  Romanists — yet  still  fruit- 
ful of  evil,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  a  fervid  sense  of  religion  grows  up 
by  the  side  of  total  indifference  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority. 

After  the  father^s  death,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  not  been  so  rich  as  was  sup- 
posed by  others  or  probably  by  himself — 
but  the  widow  believed  that  her  eldest  son 
must  eventually  i^ucceed  to  largo  estates  in 
Ireland  ;  so  that  his  education  was  con- 
ducted without  any  view  to  a  profession. 
He  was  considcied  by  those  about  him  as 
the  heir  of  an  opulent  fortune,  and  from 
them  all,  as  is  common  in  this  world,  or  at 
least  in  this  country,  he  received  a  treat- 
ment of  marked  deference.  To  this  the 
mother  was  no  exception — he  was  the  first, 
and  in  every  sense  the  flower  of  her  race, 
and  perhaps  her  connexion  with  flourishing 
mercantile  families  might  have  imbued  her 
with  even  a  peculiar  feeling  of  respect  for 
wealth.  While  yet  a  mere  boy  he  was  en- 
couraged and  accustomed  to  look  on  him- 
self as  master  at  home — to  order  and  be 
obeyed  as  if  he  had  been  a  man.  Ho  con- 
fesses that  he  was  *'  haughty,  fierce,  and  ty- 
rannical" (pp.  276,  277) ;  but  there  were 
in  him  the  seeds  of  many  most  amiable 
qualities.  He  far  surpassed  others  of  his 
years  in  physical  strength,  and  (with  all 
nis  spurts  of  imperiousnoss)  had  the  con- 
stitutional good-nature  that  very  often  ac- 
companies such  advantages,  not  only  among 
mankind,  but  in  the  lower  animals  also. 
His  school-fellows  called  him  Elfphant 
Buxton ;  but  the  early  friend  who  tt'lls 
this  (Mr.  Horace  Twiss)  candidly  add.i  that 
the  coniplimeiit  was  paid  merely  to  his  bulk 
and  his  temper,  for  that  certainly  no  idea 
of  uncommon  sagacity  was  then  associated 
with  him.  His  nerves  were  as  well  strung 
as  his  muscular  fabric  was  formidable — he 
probably  had  as  little  notion  of  fear  as 
young  Nelson.  Seldom  thwarted — carry- 
ing all  before  him  in  schoolboy  gamers  and 
exercises — at  home  ruling  without  dispute 


over  sisters,  brothers,  dogs,  horses,  and 
gamekeepers — he  seems  to  have  grown  up 
to  a  stature  of  six  feet  four,  without  ex- 
citing any  conjecture  that  he  was  to  afford 
the  pedigree  more  than  another  jolly  mas- 
tor  of  fox-hounds. 

He  had  never  been  at  any  of  the  great 
public  schools :  that  misfortune  (for  such 
wo  hold  it  to  be  for  any  man  of  his  condi- 
tion) belongs  no  doubt  to  the  effects  of  sec- 
tarian prejudice ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
his  guardian  ever  thought  of  an  English 
university  for  him.  She  at  one  time  wish- 
ed to  send  bim  to  St.  Andrew's,  which,  as 
she  had  no  Scotch  connexions,  could  hardly 
have  had  any  special  recommendation,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  not  Anglican.  But  he  dis- 
liked the  notion  of  that  northern  banish- 
ment ;  and  a  6ugs:estion  that,  considering 
his  prosp  ots,  it  might  be  well  to  enter  him 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  so  provide 
him  with  Irish  frien  is  for  future  life,  was 
received  favorably  by  himself,  and  therefore 
by  his  worshipful  mother.  It  would,  how- 
ever, as  respects  the  matter  of  learning, 
have  been  of  little  consequence  to  what  uni- 
versity he  went,  or  whether  he  went  to  any, 
but  for  a  visit  at  Mr.  Gurney'g,  of  Earlham 
Hall  in  Norfolk,  whose  son  had  been  at  the 
same  school  with  him  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London.  Here  the  youth,  now  in  his 
eighteenth  year  was  received  with  the  hearti- 
est kindness — and  we  may  invoke  Dryden 
(though  we  dare  say  bis  Fables  were  ta- 
^ooM  at  Earlham)  to  carry  on  the  old  story 
that  will  never  be  out  of  date  : 

"  What  not  his  parenf  i  care  nor  tutor^i  art 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolished  heart, 
The  best  instructor.  Love,  at  once  inspired, 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulness  are  fired. 
Love  taught  him  shame,  and  shame  with  love  at 

strife, 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life." 

He  had  found  his  Iphigenia.  After  a  stay 
of  some  weeks  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  with 
a  fixed  determination  to  cultivate  bis  mind^ 
thnt  he  might  one  day  be  authorized  in  as- 
piring to  a^k  the  companionship  for  life  of 
Miss  Hannah  Gurney,  whose  fair  form  en- 
shrined that  of  which  ho  painfully — but  not 
hopelessly — felt  the  superiority.  An  elder 
daugnti^r  of  his  house  was  the  Elizabeth 
Gurney  afterwards  known  and  honored  as 
Mrs.  Fry.  Another,  Priscilla^  who  died  in 
her  early  prime,  cut  off  by  the  disease  which 
80  often  selects  the  loveliest  for  its  victims, 
appears  to  have  been  more  highly  endowed 
by  nature  than  even  Elizabeth.  They  were 
all  diAiingaialied  for  their  proficiency  in 
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whatever  comes  within  the  nsaal  category 
of  aceoiuplishmeD^s  and  was  not  excluded 
by  the  peculiar  rules  or  projudioes  of  sect : — 
linguists,  musicians — bold  and  graceful 
equestrians,  but  not  dancers :  critics  in 
(Bowdler^s)  Shakspeare,  who  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  name  of  a  play-bouse  :  all 
devoutly  religious,  all  soalous  qnakers — nay, 
the  handsomnst  of  the  three,  about  the  age 
when  beauties  make  their  debut  at  Aluiack's, 
already  in  esteem  as  a  preacher.  That 
Cymon  should  have  left  Earlham  deep  in 
love,  and  with  stem  resolutions  for  study, 
was  natural ;  the  wonder  is  that  he  did  not 
depart  buttonless  and  broad  brimmed. 

Gay  pictures  of  college  life,  but  especially 
visions  of  tall  hunters  and  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare,  had  had  much  to  do  with  his  first 
consent  to  go  to  Dublin  ;  but  he  dismissed 
all  these,  and  du.  iiig  the  four  ye^rs  to  which 
his  Irish  residence  extended,  he  was  ex- 
clusively the  student.  Aware  of  his  defi- 
ciencies, on  his  arrival  he  quartered  himself 
with  a  private  tutor  near  the  capital ;  and 
there  so  well  employed  a  few  months  that, 
on  entering  the  University,  ho  was  pro- 
nounced not  inferior  to  nny  freshman  of  that 
term :  and  he  continued  to  labor  so  assidu- 
ously, that  before  he  took  hi.*^  degree  he  was 
considered  an  excellent  mathematician,  and 
in  classics  not  below  any  of  his  rivals.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  was  John  Henry 
JNorth,  afterwards  eminent  at  the  Irish  bar, 
and,  during  a  too  short  space,  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  they  became  and  were  ever 
after,  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  opinion, 
attached  and  intimate  friends.  They  divid- 
ed^ between  them  the  principal  prizes  at 
Trinity ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  thought 
the  ablest  speakers  (of  their  standing)  in 
the  Historical  Society.  But  the  best  evi- 
dence as  to  Buxton^s  whole  academical  ca- 
reer is  found  in  the  fact  that,  towards  its 
close,  he  was  invited  to  fix  his  ambition  on 
the  Parliamentary  representation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, by  a  circular  so  signed  and  support- 
ed that,  in  North ^s  opinion,  there  could  have 
been  no  doubt  of  his  success  at  the  next 
election.  This  was  a  rare  and  splendid 
compliment  in  the  case  of  so  young  a  man, 
and  an  Engli&hman  ;  ho  was  greatly  flatter- 
ed— but  would  not  rashly  commit  himself; 
and  he  had  good  reason  for  his  reserve. 

He  had  daring  his  undor-graduateship  paid 
two  or  three  visits  at  Earlham,  and  in  the 
lost  long  vacation  the  Gurneys  carried  him 
with  them  on  a  tour  into  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  That  was  an  eventful  tour  for  him. 
It  wasi  ho  aayii  in  the  coarse  of  it  thnt  he 


first  thought  seriously  of  religion  ;  it  was 
then  also  that  Miss  Hannah  first  confessed 
her  tenderness,  and  their  engcgement  was 
readily  sanctioned  by  her  parents,  although 
his  worldly  prospects  were  no  longer  so 
bright  as  when  the  acquaintance  began.  The 
succession  to  the  Irish  estate  had  opened, 
but  his  claim  was  disputed  ;  a  suit  had  com- 
menced, and  his  lawyers  honestly  warned 
him  thit  there  was  at  least  an  equal  chance 
of  the  decision  being  against  him  ;  if  that 
were  the  issue,  the  remainder  of  his  pater- 
nal property  in  England  would  not  exempt 
him  from  the  necessity  of  choosing  some 
profession.  His  mother,  too,  had  now  en- 
tered on  a  second  marriage,  and  this  pro- 
bably inferred  a  further  diminution  of  ex- 
pectations. The  Gurney  family,  however, 
were  generous  and  tender-hearted ; — and 
old  and  young  of  them  had  by  this  time 
formed  not  only  a  warm  liking  for  him,  bat 
a  high  estimate  of  his  talents  and  his  whole 
character.  They  were  wise,  too— for  sad 
folly  it  is  in  any  parents  to  cross  a  young 
woman  of  superior  understanding,  when  she 
has  deliberately  given  her  affections  to  a 
gentleman  of  honor  and  principle,  who  hoe 
means  enough  for  a  fair  start  and  has  shown 
his  capacity  for  industry.  After  the  engage- 
ment was  completed,  he  parted  from  them 
at  Edinburgh  ;  they  to  journey  homewards 
by  the  eastern  road  ;  he  to  make  his  way 
by  himself  to  Dublin.  The  last  night  they 
were  together  happening  to  be  a  blowy  one. 
Miss  Hannah  requested  a  promise  that  ho 
would  not  take  any  of  the  shorter  passages, 
which  she  supposed  to  be  attended  with  ad- 
ditional risks,  and  he  promised  accordingly. 
From  some  accident  his  travels  were  not 
smooth,  and  the  term  being  at  hand  when 
ho  reached  Lancashire,  the  temptation  to 
embark  at  once  was  considerable  ;  bat  Bux- 
ton kept  his  word,  and  proceeding  through 
Wales  to  Holyhead,  arrived  safe — though 
late — at  Trinity  College,  where  his  appear* 
ance  was  a  happy  relief  to  his  fellow-stn- 
dents ;  for  the  Liverpool  packet,  in  which 
it  was  supposed  he  must  have  taken  his  pas- 
sage, had  foundered  in  mid-channel,  and  ont 
of  119  persons  whom  he  had  seen  embark, 
and  many  of  whom  had  urged  him  to  accom- 
pany them,  only  one  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
On  his  arrival  he  received  still  more  un- 
favorable reports  as  to  his  lawsuit,  and, 
after  some  little  hesitation,  dismissed  whol- 
ly the  parliamentary  proposal.  Ho  conai- 
dcred  all  worldly  prospects  as  worthless,  un- 
less a  speedy  union  with  Miss  Gurney  were 
included ;  and  to  enter  thA  tt»«ay^  ^^^•^si&.- 
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moM  voald  bs  to  put  it  out  of  hia  poner 
to  engage  in  any  oouTse  uf  profeBsioDsl  in- 
dnstrj.  Moreover,  be  bad  a  Kttleil  opinion, 
in  which  we  bto  old-fashioocd  enough  tu 
concur,  that  no  man  shonld  ait  in  the  logis- 
lalure  nnlesa  his  pecuniary  position  ho  oae 
of  perfect  iodependGuce.  Mr.  North  tpIuc- 
tantly  acquiesced  in  hii  arguments,  and  ibat 
matter  was  at  an  end.  He  took  hia  degree 
with  great  honor — waa  soon  afterwards 
married,  and  went  to  live  in  a  cottage  near 
his  mother  in  Devonshire.  Before  the  year 
ended  hU  first  child  was  bom,  and  the  Irish 
laWBuit  was  determined  against  bim  ;  and 
his  anxiety  to  do  aomething  for  hitseelf  hav- 
iDC  been  made  known  to  bis  own  and  his 
wife'a  relations,  be  received  ere  lon<r  an 
offer  of  employment  in  the  Hanbury  brow- 
eij,  with  the  prospect  after  three  yeara' 
probation,  of  a  share  in  the  business.  This 
met  all  hb  desires  ;  he  removed  immediate- 
ly to  ibo  apot,  and  doTuting  himself  to  the 
ooncern  with  tho  same  seal  that  had  dis- 
tinguished big  academical  life,  he  soon  made 
himaelf  thoroughly  master  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  months  the  partners  gave  him 
tt  honse  on  the  premisos;  in  1811  he  was 
taken  into  the  firm — brinctng  with  him,  we 
presume,  some  considerable  capital  j  ond 
dnring  the  seven  ensuing  years  the  brewery 
in  Spitalfields  occupied  the  man. 

"Soon  after  his  admission,  his  I'enicr  part- 
BCtB  struck  by  his  energy  and  force  of  minj, 
'   '     his  hanils  lb«  difficult  and  responsi- 


placed 
bletas 


modelli  nc  Iherr  whole  ayi 

managemenl.      It  would  be  superfluous  1     

into  tile  details  of  bis  proceedings,  thouf(li,  per- 
haps, be  never  displayed  greater  vigor  and 
firmness  th.-io  in  carrying  through  this  uniJet- 
laking.  For  two  ot  three  yrars  be  was  occu- 
pied from  morning  till  night  in  prosecutiag, 
etep  by  step,  bis  plana  of  reform:  a  single 
ezvnpre  may  indicate  with  what  spirit  he  grap- 
pled with  the  difficulties  that  beset  him  ou  all 
•idea. 

"One  of  the  principal  dcrks  was  an  honest 
muii  and  a  valuable  eierTdiit ;  but  he  was  wed- 
ded to  the  old  system,  and  viewed  iviiU  great 
antipathy  the  new  partner's  proposed  innova- 
tions. At  length,  on  one  occasion  be  went  so 
fat  as  to  thwart  Mr.  Buxton's  plann.  The  latter 
took  no  notice  of  this  at  the  time,  except  deniring 
bin  to  attend  in  the  counting. house  at  six 
o'clock  the  next  morniiij^.  .Mr.  Buxton  met  him 
there  at  the  appuinterl  hour;  and,  without  any 
expostulation,  or  a  single  angry  word,  desired 
bim  to  produce  his  books,  as  he  nieatil  for  [he 
future ;  to  undertake  the  charge  of  them  himself, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  Amazed  at  ihlfi 
deeinon,  the  clerk  promised  complete  submission 
(ot  the  future;  he  made  bii  wife  intercede  for 
iim/  mad  Mr.  £uion,  who  Talued  hia  "hfimw 


roct. 

and  services,  was  at  lenjrlh  induced  to  restore 
him  la  his  place.  They  afterwards  became  very 
good  friends,  and  the  ralulan'  elfeci  of  the 
chanices  introduced  by  Mr  Bu.^ton  nas  at 
length  admitted  by  hix  leading  opponent ;  nor, 
except  in  one  inftance,  did  he  ever  contend 
against  them  again.  On  that  uccosion  Mr.  Bux- 
ton  merely  sent  him  a  messafre,  'that  be  had 
belter  meet  him  in  the  counling-h<iui<e  at  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning.'  The  hook-keeper's 
opposiliou  was  beard  of  do  more." — p.  41. 


In  the  early  part  of  his  married  life  Mr. 
Buxton  regularly  accompanied  his  wife  to 
her  Quaker  chapel  :  from  1811  ho  nppcara 
to  have  divided  himself  pretty  equally  be- 
tween that  and  "  the  miniatry  of  the  Kcv, 
Josiab  Pratt,  in  Wheeler  Chapel,  Spital- 
Gelda."  To  Mr.  Pratt's  preaching  he  ever 
iifterwards  referred  as  the  source  of  "  his 
Brat  real  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity :"  bnt  he  had  a  dangerous 
lllncsa  in  1813,  and  the  meditations  of  a 
slow  recovcrv  deepened  the  dcvotioiial  foel- 
inga  which  that  phraseology  signifiea.  So- 
reral  entries  in  tba  diary  also  refer  to  pro- 
vidential escapes  which  had  influence.  For 
example,  in  ISlfi — 

"Mr.  Back  and  I  (he  says)  went  into  the 
brewery  to  survey  the  repairs  which  were  go. 
■  p  on  ;  we  were  standing  upon  a  plank,  with 

ily  room  for  two,  face  to  face  ;  we  changed 
places  in  order  that  I  might  survey  a  spot  to 
fl'hich  he  was  directing  my  attention;  his  hat 
vas  on — I  was  uncovered ;  as  soon  as  we  liad 
:hanged  places,  several  bricks  fell  from  the 
roof,  and  one  struck  his  head ;  his  bat  in  some 
measure  averted  the  blow,  but  be   never  reco- 

red   the  injury,  and  died   shortly   ^lerwards 

an  oppression  of  the  brain."^p.  55. 

Again,  in  December,  1817 — by  which 
time  he  had  ceased  to  be  reaident  at  the 

Brewery — 

On  Saturday  last,  in  consequence  of  an  al- 
I  mnel  nli^nlcte  promisa  lo  sleep  in  town  when  all 
ilie  other  partners  were  absent,  I  slept  ut  Brick 
Lane.  S.  Hoare  bad  complained  to  me  that  se- 
veriil  of  out  men  were  emjiloycii  on  ibe  SiLnday. 
To  inquire  into  this,  in  the  morning  I  went  into 
the  brewhouse,  and  was  led  to  the  examination 
iif  a  vat  containing  170  ton-weight  of  beer.  I 
lound  it  in  what  I  considered  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion, and  i  intended  to  have  it  repaired  the  nex: 
morning.  I  did  not  anticipate  any  immediate 
danger,  OS  it  had  stool  so  long.  Wlien  I  got  to 
Wheeler  Street  Chapel,  I  did  as  I  usually  do  in 
cases  of  difficulty, — I  craved  the  direction  of  my 
heavenly  Friend,  who  will  give  rest  to  the  bur- 
Ihened  and  instruction  to  the  ignorant  From 
Ibat  moment  1  became  very  uneasy,  and  instead 
of  proceediiw  lo  tiampstead,  aa  I  bed  intended,  I 
...  ^^  Ijus.    Oa  cxami 
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or  thought  I  9aw,  a  Btill  further  decleiwion  of 
the  iron  pillars  which  eupfiorted  this  immense 
weiicbt,  xo  I  sent  for  a  suiveyor;  but  before  he 
came  I  became  apprcheiitiive  of  immediate 
danger,  and  ordered  tnc  beer,  though  in  a  ^tate 
of  fennentitioM,  to  be  let  out.  When  he  arrived 
he  fi^ve  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the  viil 
was  actually  sinking,  that  it  was  not  secure  for 
five  minutes,  and  that  if  we  had  not  emplieil  it, 
it  would  probably  have  fallen.  Its  fall  would 
have  knocked  down  our  steam-engine,  coppers, 
xoof,  with  two  great  iro.i  re.'^ervoim  full  of 
water — in  fact,  the  whole  brewery." — p.  74. 


spent  in  Ireland,  he  was  as  mncti  a  sports- 
man as  any  man  not  wholly  without  what  is 
commonly  called  business  ever  was  or  will 
bo.  Not  more  regular  was  the  Meeting  or 
Chapel  at  the  opening  of  another  keen  week 
of  his  Gylcrj,  than  the  escape  from  London 
and  all  its  concerns  for  as  many  weeks  as 
ho  could  Sparc  diiring  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter, and  the  eai!er  occupation  of  almost  every 
hour  of  them  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  He 
was  as  unwearied  in  fishing  and  shooting  as 
Chantrey  or  Davy — as  fond  of  dogs  as  Scott 
— as  complete  a  horseman  and  as  knOi^ing 
in  horse-flesh  at*  Charles  Apperley.  Since 
dogs  hare  been  mentioned,  we  must  not  pass 
an  anecdote  of  this  period  of  Buxton ^s  life, 
in  which  his  nr^rve  and  decision  and  good 
feel  in?  are  strikingly  told.  He  hns  been 
spending  a  Wcdn'.!£day  with  his  brother-in- 
law  Mr.  Hoare  at  Hampstead  A  few  days 
aft  Twards  he  writes  to*  his  wife,  then  in 
Norfolk : — 


In  his  letters  we  now  have  frequent  la- 
mentations over  infirmity  of  spirit — ctrar 
perceptions  of  the  worthles.<4ntts»  and  the 
nothingness  of  this  world^safTiirs,  vehement 
resolutions  henceforth  to  live  only  for  the 
world  to  come,  ever-recurring  bemoanings 
that  he  has  not  been  abfe  to  renounce  his 
interest  in  the  bu.siness  or  even  in  the 
pleasures  of  this  transitory  sceuo.  Thus  : — 

"This  habit  of  full  engagement  of  the  mind 
ban  its  advantages  in  busrness  and  other  things, 
but  is  attended  with  this  serious  disadvantage, 
that  it  immerses  tne  mind  so  fully  in  its  imme- 
diate object,  that  there  is  no  room  for  thoughts 
of  higher  importance  and  more  real  moment  to 
creep  in.  I  feel  this  continually — the  hours  and 
hours  that  1  spend  in  utter  forgetful ne.ss  of  that 
which  r  well  know  to  l>e  the  only  thing  of  im- 
portHTice !  How  very  great  a  portion  of  one's 
life  there  is  in  which  one  might  as  well  be  a 
heathen !"— p.  54. 

*^  The  true  cause  of  my  disquietude  arises  from 
a  certain  feature  in  my  own  mind,  which  I  can 
hardly  describe;  a  kind  of  unregulated  ardor 
in  any  pursuit  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
great  importance,  which  takes  capt've  all  my  fa- 
culties, and  binds  them  down  to   that   pursuit, 

and  will  not  let  them  or  me  rest  till  it  is  accom-  ^ 

plished.  I  hate  this;  it  is  ?o  unpleanaut  to  ^^bip.  He  then  set  off  towards  London,  and  I 
wake,  and  to  go  to  sleep,  with  your  head  full  of .  rode  by  his  side,  wailing  for  some  opportunity 
vats  and  tubs;  and  I  ditwipprove  it  more  than  I  of  shopping  him.  I  continually  spoke  to  him, 
hate  it.  No  man,  1  think,  can  have  more  ab- 
stract conviction  of  the  foil)  and  futility  of  such 
engagement  of  heart  upon  objects  so  utterly 
trifling  and  nndurable.  I  see  that  it  is  an  infir- 
mity ;  I  deeply  feel  that  it  chokes  the  good 
seed,  and  is  a  most  i^rnicious  weed,  ami  [  feel 
the  breaches  that  it  makes  in  my  own  quiet; 
yet  BO  much  am  L  its  slave,  that  it  will  intrude 
into  the  inidst  of  such  reflections,  and  cany  me 
off  to  my  next  Gyle.  How  .sincerely  I  do  often 
wish  that  I  could  direct  this  fervent  energy 
about  temporals  into  its  proper  channel :  that  I 
could  be  as  warm  about  things  of  infinite  im|)ort- 
ance  as  i  am  about  dust  and  asthes." — p.  56. 


"  SpitaJftefds,  July  VS,  1816.— As  you  must 
hear  the  story  of  our  dog  Prince,  1  may  as  well 
tell  it  you.  On  Thursday  morning,  when  I  got 
on  my  horse  at  S.  Hoare*s.  David  toM  me  that 
there  was  sAmPthingthe  matter  with  Prince,  that 
he  had  killed  the  cat  and  almost  killed  the  new 
doi;,  and  had  hit  at  him  and  Elizabeth.  I  order- 
ed him  to  he  tied  up  and  taken  care  of,  and  then 
rode  00*10  town.  When  I  got  into  Hampstead  I 
saw  Prince  covered  with  mud,  and  running  fa- 
rioiisly,  and  biting  at  everything.  1  saw  him 
bite  at  least  a  dozen  dogs,  two  boys,  and  a  man. 
Of  course,  I  was  exceedingly  alarmed,  being  per- 
suaded he  was  mad.  I  tried  pvery  efl[()rt  to  stop 
him  or  kill  him,  or  to  drive  him  into  some  out- 
house, but  in  vain.  At  last  he  sprang  up  at  a 
boy,  and  seized  him  by  the  breast ;  happily  I 
was  near  him,  ami  knocked  him  off  with  my 


Nothing  of  this  will  surprise  anybody — 
Imt  whoever  knows  the  geuurai  o<inrse  oi 
Mr.  Buxton's  history  must  feel  somo  snr- 
prise  that  all  throagh  life,  except  the  period 


but  he  paid  no  regard  to  coaxing  or  scolding. 
You  may  suppose  I  was  seriously  alarmed, 
dreadifig  th«  immense  mischief  he  mij^ht  do  I 
was  terrified  at  the  idea* of  his  getting  into  Cam- 
den Town  and  London^  and  at  length  consider- 
ing that  if  ever  there  was  an  oecasion  that 
ju>tifled  a  risk  of  life,  this  was  it,  I  determined 
to  citch  him  myself.  Happily  he  ran  up  to 
Pryor's  gite.  and' I  threw  myself  from  my  horse 
ufion  him,  and  caught  him  by  the  neck  ;  he  bit 
Hi  me,  and  his  stmge^les  were  so  desperate  that 
it  seemed  at  first  almost  impossible  to  hold  him, 
tUI  I  lifted  him  up  in  the  air,  when  he  was  more 
easily  manageil,  and  I  contrive<1  to  ring  the  bell. 
I  was  afraid  that  the  foam,  whirh  wan  pouring 
from  his  mouth  in  his  furious  effoits  to  bite  me, 
mit^ht  get  inio  some  scratv.-ii.  nml  do  me  injury  ; 
>(»  Mith  great  difficulty  I  held  him  with  one  hand 
•vhi'e  I  put  the  other  into  my  pnckK  and  forced 
on  my  glove;  then  1  did  iKe'ia!Ga%'«'^fr^'«K^^!i^K(. 
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hand,  and  at  last  the  fmrJener  opened  the  door. 
SBfing,  •'  What  do  j-oii  want ! "  "  I've  brought 
you  a  mad  dng,"  replied  I ;  and  lelline  him  tn 
^et  a  strnnf;  chain,  I  wnlkeil  into  the  yard,  carry- 
ing the  doj;  by  Ihe  neck.  I  vas  delenniiicd  nnt 
to  kill  him.  a<  I  thought  if  he  should  prove  nol 
to  be  mad,  it  would  be  audi  a  fatisfactinn  to  the 
lliree  peraons  whom  he  bad  bitten.     1  ma.!e  the 

Srdener  (who  whj  in  a  tertible  fright)  secure 
!  collar  round  his  neck  and  fix  Ibe  other  end 
of  the  chain  lo  a  tree,  and  Then  walking  to  it? 
furthest  range,  with  all  my  force,  which  waa 
nearly  exhausted  by  his  frantic  struggles,  I 
flung  him  away  from  me  and  sprang  back.  He 
ntade  a  desperate  bound  after  me,  but  finding 
bim  1*6 If  foiled,  he  uttered  the  most  fearful  yell 
*       T  heard.     All  thai  day  he  did  nothing  but 


rush  to  and  fro,  champing  the  foam    which 

Kshed  from  his  jaws;  we  threw  him  meat,  and 
snatched  at  it  with    fury,  but    instantly 


dropped  it  again.  The  nex!  day  when  [  went  to 
we  nim  I  ihought  the  chain  seemed  worn,  so  1 
pinned  him  loihe  ground  between  the  prongs  of 
a  pitchfork,  and  then  fixed  a  much  larger  chain 
round  his  neck  ;  when  I  pulled  aS  the  fork  be 
sprang  up  and  made  a  dash  at  me,  which  snap- 
jwd  the  old  chain  in  two  !  He  died  in  foity- 
eieht  hours. — 1  shot  all  the  dogs,  and  drowned 
all  the  cats.  The  man  and  boys  who  were  bit 
are  doing  |>rclly  welt.  Their  wounds  were  im- 
mediately cut  and  burnt  out." — p.  59, 

It  was  also  during  tbo  buBiest  of  his  brew- 
«rihip  that  ho  addicted  bimBclf  to  the  study 
of  Political  Economy,  eiuhraced  ze&lously 
aome  of  the  most  fashiouable  of  its  doctj  inct, 
and  being  touched  with  the  propaganditit 
spirit  of  this  new  Bcct,  wr»  willing  to  revive 
his  practice  of  speaking,  disused  Bince  the 
days  of  tho  Dublin  Historical  Society.  The 
important  citizun  was  welcomed  into  a  de- 
batiug  club  held  in  the  legal  part  of  the 
town,  and  composed  prindpally  of  lawyers, 
but  not  without  some  intcrmistuTe  of  Iny 
aspirants.  Here  he  encountered  his  oid 
Bchoolfullow  Horace  Twiss,  who  had  Bomo 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  honest  elephant 
of  Greenwich  in  the  keen  dogmatist  from 
Spitalfields.  Tbix,  probably,  was  another 
of  the  carnal  csercitationB  that  called  for 
black  marks  in  his  diary  ;  but  ho  ere  lonj; 
found  redeeming  use  of  the  accomplishmcot 
it  had  adTaoced. 

His  first  public  eshibitioa  aa  a  speaker 
was  in  a  good  cause,  and  oni-  in  which  his 
situation  made  it  especially  his  duty  to  be- 
stir himself — thnt  of  the  poor  weavers  of 
Spitalfields.  While  the  Continmt  was  (but 
up  by  the  long  war,  our  jilk-manufaeture  ut 
home  flourished  ;  every  encouragemrnt  WSB 
given  to  the  invcEtmeot  of  capital  in  it,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  a  populai  ion  dcpendunt 
wkoll^  on  their  skill  in  its  niiie  ud  delimte 
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task-works.  From  tho  moment  of  peace 
tho  fabrics  of  France  and  Italy  acquired 
fresh  energy,  and  having  immL-nse  advan- 
tages in  material  and  climate,  needed  only 
the  legislation  of ''  tbehcar:lcssBoience  "  to 
'bieve  a  ruinous  discuiufiturc  of  the  do- 
estic  industry.  If  we  except  the  nnhappy 
people  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  opposite 
coasts,  all  reduced  at  one  fell  swoop,  the 
gentry  to  poverty,  tho  paasants  to  destitu- 
tion, by  the  sudden  abolition  of  the  barilla 
duty — no  class  suffered  n,ore  fearfully  than 
the  ingenious  community  among  whose  long 
lines  of  low,  frail,  many-windowed  tene- 
ments the  big  brewhouse  lowered  like  xome 
^yptian  temple  over  Fellah  hovcla.  They 
were  his  immediate  aeighbors  ;  whil^  they 
had  money  to  spend,  too  a  great  part  of  it 
had  been  ppent  in  the  produce  of  his  vats — 
but  in  their  b''tter  timex  they  had  been  on 
the  whole  inufi^tiUHive  as  well  as  profitable 
neigh b'lrs — they  included  many  decent 
well-ordered  families— not  a  few  of  them 
frequenters,  like  himself,  of  the  Wheeler 
Chapel.  The  situation  of  these  people  in- 
vlteil,  of  C'lnrse,  the  appearance  among 
them  of  our  never-failing  brood  ofsedition- 
roongors — some  of  those  vicious  and  there> 
fore  nnproaperona  adventurers,  who  are 
alwajrs  ready  to  turn  the  misery  of  the  ig- 
norant into  the  weapon  of  their  own  ambi- 
tion— that  is,  their  rebellion  against  the 
rules  of  all  civilized  society.  Doctor  Wat- 
son and  Lieutenant  Tbistlewood  were  first 
heard  of  in  conucxion  with  the  Spitalfields 
meetings  and  riots  of  1816.  It  is  no  parti- 
cular reproach  to  those  agitators  tbiit  they 
never  dLr.:cted  tb-;ir  efforts  againsi  the 
cu;able  causes  '>f  the  distress  with  which 
they  pretended  to  syrapathiie  : — either  the 
habitual  improvidence  of  our  operative 
cIbbhcs,  who  almost  imtversally  indulge  in 
early  marriages — abstinence  from  which  is 
tho  rule  for  all  the  upper  ranks,  except 
the  eldest  sons  of  very  opulent  faniili-'B — 
and  who,  having  surrounded  themselves 
with  wives  and  children,  seldom,  very  sel- 
dom, think  of  saving  anythins  ont  of  their 
wages  when  t^ey  are  high,  but  leave  tho 
chances  of  sickness  snd  the  certainty  of  old 
age  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  cnsume 
in  gross  pampering  of  their  appetites  the 
money  thit  might,  if  rightly  bosbandud,  go 
far  to  secure  an  indi-pendeoca  for  old  age, 
and  even  to  rear  their  progi^ny  for  modes  of 
life  b  'Iter  than  their  own  ; — or  yet  the  cruel 
conceit  of  those  charlatans  who,  having 
taken  up  any  theory,  howoTer  new,  are 
•IwRya  aag«r  tor  ladoang  it  to  immodiat* 
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practice,  at  whatever  cost  of  pain  and  sor- 1 
row  to  however  many ;  or  the  still  more  | 
culpable  folly  of  authoritative  Ptatosmon  in 
allowing  their  policy  to  be  piii«lcd  by  the 
pertinacity  of  such  presumptuous  and  irre- 
sponsible infci  iors.  In  these  respects  the 
demarrorrues  of  1816  were  no  worse  and  no 
better  than  those  of  any  subsequent  excite- 
ment :  but  th-^y  were  more  rash  in  avowinrr 
the  real  objects  of  their  hostility  than  any  of 
our  leadin;^  agitators  between  1793  and 
184^,  because  the  splendid  termination  of 
the  war  had  left  the  Whigs  utterly  pros- 
trate, and  none  would  have  listened  to 
them  if  they  had  ventured  to  put  them- 
selves }n  the  front  rank  with  the  less  alarm- 
ing symbols  of  some  ambi-traitorous  delu- 
sion ;  which  of  course  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  adopt  successfully  in  1830,  and 
have  only  eschewed  since  when  (lucki- 
ly for  all  parties)  bound  over  by  tho  occu- 
pancy or  close  expectancy  of  Downing- 
Btrcct.  In  1816  the  radicals  were  left  to 
themselves,  and  they  spoke  plainly ;  avow- 
edly then,  as  indubitably  ever  since,  tho 
one  great  objt*ct  was  the  Cobbett  Sponge  ; 
and  neither  Duke  nor  Archbishop  saw  more 
clearlv  than  Messrs.  Truman  and  Hanbury, 
that  if  faith  were  openly  broken  with  the 
national  creditor,  he — whose  name  is  indeed 
Ledon— could  never  fall  alone.  But  Buxton 
was  kind  of  heart  as  well  as  shrewd,  and 
no  one  will  suspect  him  of  having  been 
mainly,  even  though  unconsciously,  swayed 
by  other  motives  than  those  of  religion  and 
humanity,  when  he  made  his  debiU  in  public 
Speaking  as  tho  advoctit")  of  those  afflicted 
and  in  part  misled  artisans. 

A  meeting  at  tho  Mansion  House  was 
attended  by  many  men  of  note  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  an>l  the  speech<>s  and  the 
subscriptions  (43,369/.)  were  alike  honora- 
ble to  the  City.  Buxton's  address  was 
admired.  Lord  Sidmonth  was  then,  and 
throughout  many  perilous  years.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department — in  which  office 
the  single  hearted  benevolence  of  his  cha- 
racter, combined  with  undaunted  bravery, 
and  a  kindliness  of  manner  which  nev*^r 
detracted  from  the  dignity  of  his  position, 
enabled  him  to  do  more  for  his  country  than 
was  ever  done  by  the  wits  that  ridiculed 
ftnd  tho  rhetoricians  that  eclipsed  liim.  His 
share  was  small  and  reluctant  in  tho  inci 
pient  HberaJism  which,  on  the  earliest  op- 
poi  tonity,  shook  him  off  as  an  inconvenient 
niemf^nto  of  the  ante-Huskissonian  ag>3S 
On  the  second  day  ha  sent  for  Mr.  Buxton 
*^  to  inform  him  that  the  Prince  Regent  had 


been  so  pleased  by  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  mooting,  and  so  stron<rly  felt  the  clninis 
that  had  been  urgei,  ♦hat  he  had  sent  them 
5,000/."  But  this  w:iH  not  the  only  testimony 
of  approbation  from  without.  There  was 
a  chorus  ot  praise  frmii  the  newspapers — 
for  papor-millers  and  type-founders  and 
type-owners  may  be  as  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  property  as  lords  or  brewers :  • 
and,  moreover,  tho  postman  brought  bush- 
els of  private  encomium — and  among  the 
rest,  the  first  letter  tha-  VVilberforce  wrote 
to  his  destined  successor.  It  contained 
these  words : 

**  I  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  being  influenced 
only  by  regard  for  tho  JSpilalfields'  sufferers  in 
the  pleasure  I  have  received  from  your  perfor- 
mances at  the  meeting.  It  is  partly  a  selfish 
feeling,  for  I  anticipate  the  success  of  the  rfforts 
which  I  trust  you  will  one  day  make  in  other 
inf«tances  in  an  assembly  in  which  1  trust  we 
shall  be  fellow>labor  rs.  Iioth  in  the  motives 
by  which  we  are  actut'-'ii  and  in  the  objects  to 
which  our  exertiuns  will  be  directed.*' 

"  This  communication,"  says  the  biogra- 
pher, "  mny  be  deemed  almost  prophetic." 
We  have  n )  doubt  that,  like  many  other 
prophecies,  it  owed  much  of  its  fulfilment 
to  itself.  At  all  events,  that  fi«ld*day  at 
the  Mansion  House  proved  to  bo  the  second 
turning  point  of  Buxton's  history. 

'*  He  was  now  launched  upon  that  stream  of 
labor  for  the  ^ood  of  others  along  which  his 
course  lay  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  .  .  . 
Having  done  wluit  he  cmi^d  in  relieving  the 
miseries  of  his  poor  neighbors,  he  soon  entered 
upon  a  wider  field  of  benevolence." — p.  64. 

It  is  our  humblo  opinion  that  if  his  field 
had  never  cxtcndt^d  beyond  Spitalfields,  he 
could  and  must  have  done  more  good  to  his 
species  than  was  accomplished  by  all  his 
subsequent  '^  stream  of  labor."  Bat  to 
proceed — in  the  cours^i  of  tho  following 
autumn,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  wife's  rela- 
tions in  Parlridgcshiro,  ho  was  pressed  by 
on»^  of  them  to  attend  a  Bible  Soci-^ty  mcet- 
inirin  the  noiirhborhood,  and  there  delivered 
a  second  speech,  which  extended  his  reputa- 
tion and  strcnirthened  his  confidence.  Mrs.. 
Fry  now  struck  in ;  she  had  by  this  time 
applied  horst'lf  to  the  condition  of  prisons 
throughout  the  empire-  nay,  throu;;honltho 
world  ;  and  though  she  h:id  a  ready  fellow- ' 
laborer  io  Mr.  John  Gurney,  more  help 
was  wanted,  and  the  help  that  Buxton  could 
give  would  be  the  more  welcome,  because 
ho  did  not,  like  herself  and  her  worthy  bro- 
ther, ftoioatlj  belong  to  the  Q,^&Ak&x  V^^^^. 
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Mr.  Gurncy,  tbougli  a  man  of  pood  fortune, 
was  not  only  a  regular  preacher  of  that 
sect,  hut  a  leading   superintendent  of  its 
religious  missions;  his  time  was  largely  pre- 
occupied, and  at  any  rate  his  persuasion  was 
incotiipatiblo  with  Parliament.    Mr.  Buxton 
had  now  borne  the  burden  of  the  brewery 
80  long  and  so  successfully,  that   in  the 
opinion  of  the  elder  partners  he  ought  to  b<; 
relieved  by  a  junior,  as  they  themselves  had 
been  by  him  ;  the  business  had  already  en 
riched  him  loo — he  might  henceforth,  like 
them,  participate  in  its  profits  without  giv- 
ing the  bulk  of  his  time.     His  capacity  as  a 
speaker  was  ascertained — perhaps  amiably 
OYcr-estimated  ;  his  ambition,  ii  mu^^t  have 
been  obvious   to   eyes   so  nsar,  had  been 
touched  ;  the  Frys  and  Gurneys  were  very 
willing  to  echo  Wilberforce's  hint.     He  re- 
ceived, in  short,  every  domestic  encourage- 
ment to  enter  on  a  public  career ;  and  from 
ihis   time   we   have   frequent   appearanocR 
at  Bible  Society  and  Mis!«ionary  me  tings, 
which  drew  him  into  close  relations  with  the 
most  prominent  persons  of  what  was  then 
by  far  the  most  active  religious  party  in  the 
oomiuunity— the  party  so  long  graced  and 
dignified,  and  so  immensely  advanced  in 
infiu'^nce,  by  the  character  and  talents  of 
\Villi«M'rt)rce.     His  first  exertions  were  na 
tntaDy  in  that  walk  opened  by   Howaid, 
which  Mrs.  Fry  had  so  eff 'Ctively  re-open:^d, 
ftnd  to  this  hour  no  thir^  name  stands  above 
Mr.   Buxton's  in  connexion  nith  it.     He 
Lnd  nt-ver  yet  been  on  the  Continent.   One 
of  the  first  uses  ho  made  of  hU  freedom  was 
to  visit  France  and  the  N«*therlands — but 
it  was  not  a  pleasure  tour ;  he  made  part  of 
two  deputations — one  from  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, whose  leaders  were  anxious  to  estab- 
lish branches  or  aflBliations  ;  the  other  from 
Mrs.  Fry's  Prison  Society,  to  collect  details 
as  10  the  treatment  of  convicts  in  Ghent  and 
Antwerp.     The  authorities  were  very  civil 
in  giving  facilities  for  inspecting  prisons, 
and  he  seems  to  have  profited  hs  much  as 
any  man  who  could  not  speak  French  was 
likely  lo  do.     Of  the  other  Embissy  less 
is  said,  hut  enough  to  show  that  he  came 
away   \iith  very  painful  impressions  as  to 
the  religious  condition  of  the  Continent — 
especially  France.     The  Roman  church  was 
never  in  his  eyes  anything  but  a  thinly  dis- 

Suisod  heathenism — but  he  saw  a  total  in 
iierence  to  the  whole  subject  everywhere, 
and  after  a  long  enumeration  of  minor  hor- 
rors at  Paris,  he  finishes  with  *'  the  etcrna' 
ejaculation  of  Mon  Dlen  .'"  Yet  he  seems, 
when  at  home,  to  have  been  fund  of  travel- 


ling in  and  on  stage-coaches.  We  are  not 
told  what  came  of  his  great  plan  for  supply- 
ing tho  French  regiments  with  bibles. 

in  his  letters  and  diary  while  abroad 
there  is  a  good  deal — we  do  not  wish  to 
peak  uncivilly,  but  we  are  at  los;^  for  a 
better  phrase — of  Quaker  cant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war.  It  shocks  him  to  think  that 
more  money  than  ever  the  Bible  Society 
had  had  at  its  command  should  have  been 
laid  out  in  fortifying  Dover  and  Calais.  He 
meets  nothing  but  courtesy  and  kinilncss 
over  the  water :  tr/i^,  he  exclaims,  had 
^'  these  two  nations  of  friends  been  cutting 
each  other's  throats  for  twrnty  years  to- 
gether !"  And  he  talks  with  lofty  impar- 
tiality of  '*  our  mutual  rulers"  having 
**  judged  that  expedient."  But  he  answers 
himself  with  most  effective  simplicity  by  the 
anecdotes  which  he  is  obliged  to  record  of 
Buonaparte's  insolent  and  inhuman  ambi- 
tion and  tyranny.  We  fortified  Dover,  and 
incurred  other  heavy  exp'^nses,  in  order 
that  London  breweri.'s  might  not  be  plun- 
dered nor  Norfolk  Quakers  conscribed. 

On  his  return  he  drew  up  a  short  report 
on  the  foreign  piisons,  and  this  so  pleased 
Mrh.  Fry  and  her  allies,  that  he  was  induc- 
ed to  expand  it  into  a  volume  for  publica- 
tion.     The   *'  Inquiry  into   Prison    Di.sci- 
pline"  (1817)  was  the  first  and  by  far  the 
be>t  of  hie  literary  performances :  it  is  a 
clearly  arranged  and  neatly  written  book — 
the   compilation   of  facts   and  documents 
careful  and  valuable,  and  the  practical  in- 
ferences   drawn   out   and   sustained    with 
shrewdness   and    ingenuity.      It   not   only 
raised   his  name  amoni;  the   classes  with 
whom  Mrs.  Fry  had  most  sway,  but  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  on    Uomilly, 
Mackinto>h,   Brougham   and   others,   who 
had  taken  up  in  Pailiament  the  Question  of 
a  general    revision   of  our  criminal  code. 
All  our  readers  are  well  aware  that  when 
Mr.  Peel  became  Home  Secretary,  he  ap- 
plied  himself  to   this  subject  with  energy 
and   decision,   and    that   from   his  official 
exertions  chiefly  sprang  those  many  wise 
as  well    as   merciful  changes  in  that  sy3- 
tcm     which     distinguished    the    reign    of 
George*  IV.     Whether  our  subsequent  pro- 
cedure in  the  direction  of  mitigation  in  pun- 
ishments has  always    been   wise — whether 
the  views  of  Mrs.  Fry  and    her   original 
Q*  aker  colleagues  have  not  of  late  bnen 
carried  out  to  a  dangerous  extent,  is  a  differ- 
ent ques  ion— one  of  the  gravest  on  which 
opinion  is  now  divided.     In  a  late  ai  tide 
un   the   Peutouvilld   Prison  we  gave  Sir 
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James  Graham^s  last  sumniary  of  facts  and 
fi^ros ;  and  onr  readers  may  draw  their  own 
inferences.  We  must  note,  however,  that 
Mr.  Buxton  never  adopted  Mrs  Fry^s  opi- 
nion (or  rather  sentiment)  on  nne  point ; 
Lft  never  pave  any  conctenanc;^  to  the 
crowning  philanthropy  which  would  abolish 
oapitui  punishment  altogether,  even  in  the 
Oise  of  murder.  From  this  extrava/rance 
he  was  saved  by  his  rerpc'ot  for  the  Bible, 
whose  plainest  words  he  durst  not  with 
feminine  rashness  niiMntcrpret. 

The  raccess  of  this  book  p;ave  its  author 
ftdditionnl  enoouragempnt  in  his  parliamen- 
tary views,  and  he  soon  attained  his  object. 
At  the  general  election  in  1818  he  stood  for 
Weymouth,  which  in  those  days  returned 
four  members.  Two  Tories  came  in— and 
two  Whii]^ — of  whom  he  was  one,  though 
perhaps  he  hardly  knew  it ;  for  in  his  letters 
he  seems  almost  as  anxious  to  separate  him- 
self from  '^  the  party'*  whose  colors  he  wore, 
fts  from  the  violence  of  the  blue  mob.  The 
editor  says,  ^^  elections  at  that  time  present 
ed  very  different  scene's  from  what  they  now 
ftfford ;"  and  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  Mr. 
Buxton  had  to  preach  against  "  corruption 
ftnd  bludgeons'* — which,  we  must  infer,  are 
now  alike  abolished.  It  is  not  fir  us  to 
guess  what  Mr.  Buxton's  difinition  of  cor- 
ruption would  have  been  in  is  J  8 — but  we 
find  him  Writina;  on  the  eve  of  more  than 
one  Hubsequent  eli^ction  for  the  same  place, 
in  a  style  from  which  it  U  obvious  that  in 
his  mind  the  end  might  occa*iionally  justify 
the  iiicans.     For  instance  : — 

'*  r  feel  warranted  in  depriving  my  family  of 
the  sum  my  election  will  coHt»  conHidering  the 
very  |>c;ciiliar  situation  in  which  tbe  ^lave  qiies 
tion  Btandtf.  Without  extravngantlv  overrating 
my  own  usefulness,  I  think  it  uouM  be  incon- 
Tenient  for  me  lo  be  out  of  Parliament  juHt  now 
(1826).  There  are  plenty  of  people  with  more 
talents,  bnl  a  great  lack  of  thoM  who  truly  love 
a  good  cau>e  for  its  own  sake,  and  whom  no 

frice  would  detach  fiom  it ;  and  so.  for  thi»  time, 
feel  warranted  in  robbing  my  family,** — p.  188. 

As  for  "  bludgeons,"  many  elections  of  1818 
were  attended  with  disgraceful  violence  : 
it  was  the  same  on  every  subsequent  oc- 
casion of  strouii;  pa-  ty  excitement.  We  hope 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton  may  never  seothe  like 
hereafter. 

Before  we  attend  his  father  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  r.iay  obse  v  that  the  ac- 
count of  hiR  domestic  arrangements  before, 
but  especiuUy  after,  the  point  we  have 
roached  in  his  hiBtoiji  presents  featores  of 


peculiarity  marked  to  ns — thoneh  whether, 
or  how  far,  this  peculiarity  was  personal,  or, 
so  to  speak,  sectarian,  we  are  hardly  quali- 
fied to  judge.  While  his  head-quarters 
wore  in  the  brewery,  ho  appears  to  have 
usually  rented  a  villa  near  London  in  pait- 
nership  with  some  other  family  of  the  Gur- 
ney  connexion — which  is  not,  we  believe, 
a  sort  of  thing  at  all  common  in  this  coun- 
try— indicating  no  doubt  much  of  the  ami- 
able, but  also,  perhaps,  a  departure  from 
what  constitutes  on  the  whole  not  the  least 
valuable  among  the  social  characteristics  of 
Kntrlishmen.  He  now  became  joint-t<  nant 
with  a  brother-in  law  of  a  large  mansion  and 
manor  on  the  Windham  estate,  near  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  and  throushout  a  great 
part  of  his  parlinmcntary  life  it  was  here 
alone  chat  his  wife  and  children  had  a  home 
— he  being  contented  with  a  lodging  for 
himself  in  Westminister  dunnir  the  Session. 
Th«re  may  have  been  special  reasons  for 
health^but  we  do  not  find  anything  of  that 
kind  stated  in  the  book — and  if  there  were 
not,  the  whole  arrangement  has  to  us  a 
strange  look.  We  understand  why  many 
members  of  parliament  follow  some  such 
plan — they  have  inhciited  houses  and  es- 
tates in  (he  country,  and  economy  may  be 
necessary — this  separation  is,  perhaps,  the 
heaviest  p>'ice  th^y  pay  for  the  seat.  With 
others  possihly  the  opportunity  of  the  sepa- 
ration may  be  one  of  thcsoat's  charms :  but 
in  the  case  of  a  virtuous  and  affectionate 
head  of  a  family,  blt'St  with  abundant  for- 
tune, it  appears  an  odd  device  to  choose  to 
be  quite  apait'from  one's  own  fireside  for 
more  than  half  the  year  Having  no  light 
but  from  the  book,  we  are  apt  to  conjecture 
that  the  ruling  motive  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  his  now  '^  ruling  passion"  for  field 
sports — all  tht;  means  and  appliances  of 
which  he  henceforth  possessed  on  a  scale  of 
costly  magnificence,  and  used  and  enjoyed 
with  a  zeal  not  surpassed  in  East-Anglia. 

"  No  Arab  ever  took  a  greater  deli^^ht  in  horses 
than  Mr.  Buxton;  and  heveral  of  his  favoiites, 
e.«pecially  John  Bull,  Abraham,  and  Jeiemie, 
were  renowned  for  their  htreufrth  and  beauty. 
He  waA  con-^idered  a  very  good  judge,  and  never 
hesitated  to  give  any  price  in  order  to  render  his 
stud  more  compietc.  Of  do^s  too,  he  was  very 
fond.  He  never  lo&t  hi.4  taste  for  shooting,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  first- rate  shot. 
Great  pains  were  taken  by  him  in  the  nnanage- 
ment  of  hiA  frame,  es|ieciHl(y  in  reaiing  his 
pheasantti,**  Itc  ,  Jtc— pp.  162,  163. 

He  must  have  been  a  problem  to  the 
aquirea.    The  biographer  pvoaet^si  ^(m:^^ 
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and  f  len  a  bit  of  bis  diary — we  wonder  if 
bo  kept  one  note  book  only,  or,  like  Mr. 
Wilbcrforcc,  two  or  three  at  the  saine  tim^ 
— if  there  was  but  one,  a  pa^  or  two  of  it 
in  cxirnso  would  have  been  a  curiosity. 
Any  honest  diary  mnst  show  enough  of 
patchwork,  but  we  thiak  we  might  safely 
bank  his  for  oddity  of  mosaic.  We  mesu 
nothing  disrespectful — we  give  him  credit 
for  simplicity  and  sincerity  :  but  we  can 
hardly  fancy  any  reader  keeping  gravity  be- 
fore a  Tunning  panorama  of  devout  medita- 
tions and  exhortations,  philanthropic  plans 
and  petitions,  notes  of  communings  with 
black  missionaries  and  murderers  under  o  »n- 
oern — passionate  lectures  on  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  mitigating  the  penalties  of  rape 
and  robbery — interlarded  at  every  other  leaf 
with  hacks,  hiinters,  cubs,  and  coverts — 
brushes  here  and  battues  there — experiences 
of  trolling  for  jack,  and  tribulations  in  wad- 
inpr  iifter  geese— controversies  on  percussion - 
oaps,  and  backslidings  of  poachers — the 
only  tract-proof  sinners,  to  be  left  to  the 
Cromer  quorum  until  Michaelmas  Sessions 
next  bofore  the  Millennium.  We  give  Mr. 
Buxton,  we  repeat,  entire  credit  for  sincerity 
— we  believe  him  to  have  been  a  pious  phi- 
lanthropist, as  well  as  a  keen  shot  and  an 
expert  horse-breaker — bnt  still  one  csnnot 
but  feel  how  very  queerly  Innodufifitm  would 
look  as  an  epithet  in  any  hagiogrsphy. 
Sad  and  grievous  lapses  in  the  morality  of 
a  saint  are,  we  contVsa,  quite  intelligible  in 
oomparison.  Mr.  Buxton^s  case,  however, 
we  must  also  acknowledge,  appears  to  us  less 
puzzling  than  others  that  we  might  refer  to. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  short-sighted  man, 
and  he  was  destitute  of  music.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  imaginative  faculty  ever  can 
be  highly  developed  unless  the  eye  or  the 
ear  (one  or  other  of  them  at  the  least)  comes 
in  exquisite  perfection  from  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture :  and,  after  all,  the  only  faculty  of  man 
in  which,  as -far  as  observation  goes,  the  in- 
ferior animals  have  no  part,  is  imagination. 
We  are  I  *8s  surprised  than  distressed  to  see 
a  child  blowing  up  a  frog,  or  impaling  a  but- 
terfly \  but  of  .  11  this  world^s  wonders  none 
is  to  us  more  incomprehensible  than  the 
fact,  that  there  have  been  deep  philosophers, 
flolemn  divines,  nay,  tender,  thoughtful, 
meditative  poets,  who  could  wander  from 
mom  to  dowy  eve  among  woods  and  waters 
torturing  fidh  and  massacring  birds. 

There  are  several  passages  of  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's Diaries  and  letters  in  which  he  ex- 
presses dissatisfaction  with  these  habits ;  but 
It  ia  only  the  exoesBiye  indulgenoe  in  them 


that  he  laments,  and  that  simply  as  occupy- 
in:;  so  much  of  his  time  as  to  interfere  with 
his  study  of  this  or  that  Calvinistic  Treatise 
or  Sugar-question  Blue-book.     Not  a  word 
of  his  own  intimates  that  he  who  toiled  for 
twenty  years  to  emancipate  the  Negro,  had 
ever  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
on   the  question  of  man's  right  to  inflict 
needless   pain  on   any  of  God's   humbler 
creatures.    His  son  appears  to  have  felt  this 
silence  as  we  do — and  he  therefore  takes 
pains  to  assure  us  that  Mr.  Buxton  was  a 
humane  fowler — ^that  he  never  fired  unless 
he  was  confident  he  could  kill,  and  had  a 
great  aversion  to  the  opposite  practice  of 
inferior  sportsmen,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  wounded  far  outnumber  the  slain — espe- 
cially at  great  Norfolk  gatherings  (p.  163). 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  only  a  con- 
summate artist  who  can  be  in  this  sense  a 
humane  one,  and  that  such  tikill  can  only  be 
the  result  of  long  practice.     It  is  therefore 
admitted  that  the  preparatory  practice  was 
a  course  of  cnielty ;  and,  as  the  narrative 
shows  Mr.  Buxton  to  have  put  guns  into 
his  boys'  bands  as  soon  as  they  could  hold 
them,  we  duubt  if  the  story  is  much  mended 
by  this  filial  8ur>plement.     Moreover,  the 
supplement  applies  only  to  the  shot.     The 
rawest  stripling,  the   rudest   clown,  is    as 
anxious  to  kill  outright  as  the  mcst  polished 
gentleman  in  the  field  can  be — for,  to  s  'ud  a 
pheasant  or  partridge  away  torn  and  help" 
Ic'S,  to  bleed  out  life  by  slow  degrees  in  its 
thick'^ts,  or  be  pecked  and  gnawed  to  death 
by  ravens  and  weasels,  is  on  all  sides  allowed 
to  be  discreditable  for  the  marksman.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  fkill  of  tho 
virtuoso,  the  longer  docs  he  play  his  salmon. 
Cruelty  in  this  department  gives  the  measure 
of  accomplishment.     Neither  lather  nor  son 
alludes  to  the  mercy  of  the  angler.     But,  in 
fact,  the  whole  subject  is  not  one  that  will 
bear  arguing.     If  you  once  let  in  the  ques- 
tion of  degrees  of  pain,  there  is  an  end.    In 
no  9porl  is  the  mere  extinction  of  the  ani- 
mal's  life  the  principal  object — the  very 
word  implies  the  reverse — it  implies  time 
for  pursuit — that  is,  time  for  mortal  fear — 
time  for  anguish.     In  the  exact  proportion 
thit  you  abridge  your  pasfime  you  bring 
yourself    nearer    to    your    butcher :     and 
abridge  the  process  as  you  may,  you  never 
can  be  so  humane,  in  your  actual  cfanracter 
of  executioner,  as  the  trad  ^sman  in  the  blue 
apron  easily  may  be — and  as  the  law  iiihould 
compel  him  to  be  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

W  ho  could  have  looked  for  a  paragraph 
like  this  in  »  Nimrod'a  diary  ? — 
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"  I  am  bound  to  acknowledgre  that  I  have  al- 
ways fuumi  that  my  prayers  have  been  heard 
and  a.idwered — not  that  I  have  in  every  instance 
(though  in  almost  every  instance  I  have)  re- 
ceived what  I  aiilced  for,  nor  do  I  expect  or  wish 
it  I  always  qualify  my  petitions  by  adding, 
provided  that  what  I  ask  tor  is  for  my  real  good, 
and  according:  to  the  will  of  my  Lord.  But  with 
this  qualification,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  submit  my 
wants  and  wishes  to  God  in  small  things  as  well 
as  in  great;  and  I  am  inclined  to  imagine  that 
there  are  no  *  little  things'  with  Him.  We  see 
that  His  attention  is  as  much  bestowed  upon 
what  we  call  trifles  as  upon  those  things  which 
we  consider  of  mighty  importance.  His  hand 
is  as  manifest  in  the  feathers  of  a  butteifly*s 
wing,  in  the  eye  of  an  insect,  in  the  folding  and 

fackiiig  of  a  blossom,  in  the  curious  aqueducts 
y  which  a  leaf  is  nourishe<l,  as  in  the  creation 
of  a  world  and  in  the  laws  by  which  the  plan- 
ets move.  To  our  limited  powers  some  things 
appear  great  and  some  inconsiderable:  but  He. 
infinite  in  all  things,  can  lavish  his  power  and 
his  wisdom  upon  every  part  of  His  creation. 
Hence  I  feel  permitted  to  offer  up  my  prayers  for 
everything  that  concerns  me.  I  understand  lit- 
erally the  injunction,  *  Be  careful  for  nothing, 
but  in  everything  make  your  requests  known 
onto  God ;'  and  I  dinnot  but  notice  how  amply 
these  prayers  have  been  met** — pw  197. 

Mr.  Buxton,  when  io  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, took  an  active  part  in  the  late  Mr. 
Martin  of  Galvraj's  mcasares  for  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals.  Thus  in  1825 
he  writes  to  his  wife : — 

"  February  25. — Mr.  Martin  brought  forward 
last  night  a  new  Cruelty  Bill.  Sir  M.  Ridley 
and  another  member  oppf>8ed  it,  and  I  evidently 
saw  that  there  was  so  much  disposition  to  sneer 
at  and  make  game  of  Martin,  that  the  bears  and 
dogs  would  sutler.  Up  I  got,  and  when  I  found 
myself  on  my  legs  I  asked  myself  this  cutting 
question :  Have  you  anything  to  say  •'  *  Not  a 
syllable,*  was  the  an.<«wcr  from  within ;  but  ne- 
cessity has  no  law  ;  speak  I  must,  and  so  I  did. 
We  saved  the  bill,  and  all  the  dogs  in  England 
and  bears  in  Christendom  ought  to  howl  us  a 
congratulation.'" — p.  176. 

Very  well — but  after  all,  have  men  more 
right  '*  to  mix  their  pleasure  or  their  pride" 
with  the  panting  agony  of  a  stag,  than  with 
the  discipline  of  a  dancing  squirrel  or  the 
madness  of  a  baited  bull  ? 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the  comroenoe- 
ment  of  his  parliamentary  career.  This  is 
the  entry  of  his  diary  on  being  elected  iu 
1818:— 

**  Now  that  T  am  a  member  of  Parliament,  I 
feel  e■rne^t  for  the  honest,  diligent,  and  con- 
wientious  discharge  of  the  duty  I  have  under- 
taken.   My  prayer  is  for  the  guidance  of  OodlB 


Holy  Spirit,  that,  free  from  views  of  gain  or 
populaiity — that,  careless  of  all  things  but  fidel- 
ity to  my  trust,  I  may  be  enabled  to  do  some 
good  to  my  country,  and  something  for  man- 
kind, especially  in  their  most  important  con- 
cerns. I  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  siiuntion, 
and  its  many  temptations.  CHi  the  other  hand, 
I  see  the  vast  good  which  one  individual  may 
do.  May  God  preserve  me  from  the  snares 
which  may  surround  me;  keep  me  from  the 
power  of  personal  motives,  from  interest  or  pas- 
sion, or  prejulice  or  ambition,  and  so  enlarge 
my  heart  to  feel  (he  sorrows  of  the  wretched, 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  guilty  and  the  ig- 
norant, that  I  may  *  never  turn  my  face  from 
any  poor  man;'  and  so  enlighten  my  under- 
standing, that  i  may  be  a  capable  and  resolute 
champion  for  those  who  want  and  deserve  a 
friend.'"— pp. -80,  81. 

The  first  important  debate  after  ho  took 
his  scat  was  (February,  1819)  on  the  mo- 
tion for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Manchester  Magistrates 
^'  on  the  occasion  of  the  riot  at  Peterloo'^ — 
for  so  gravely  writes  the  biographer,  adopt* 
ing,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  the  slang 
phrase  of  the  riot  party.  Next  day  Mr. 
Buxton  says  to  Mr.  John  Joseph  Gurncy  :-— 

**  We  have  had  a  wonderful  debate ;  really  it 
has  raised  my  idea  of  the  capacity  and  ingenui- 
ty of  the  human  mind.  All  the  leaders  spoke* 
and  almost  all  outilid  themselves.  But  Burdett 
stands  first ;  his  speech  was  absolutely  the  finest 
and  the  clearest,  and  the  fairest  display  of  mas- 
terly understanding  that  ever  I  heard;  and  with 
shame  1  ought  to  confess  it,  he  did  not  utter  a 
sentence  to  which  I  could  not  a^rree.  Canning 
was  second  ;  if  there  be  any  difference  between 
eloquence  and  sense,  this  was  the  difference 
between  him  and  Burdett  He  was  exqtiisitely 
elegant,  and  kept  the  tide  of  reason  and  ar^- 
ment,  irony,  joke,  invective,  and  declamation 
flowing,  without  abatement,  for  nearly  three 
hours.  Plunkett  was  third ;  he  took  hold  of 
poor  Mackintosh's  argument,  and  griped  it  to 
death;  ingenious,  subtle,  yet  clear  and  bold, 
and  putting  with  the  most  logical  distinctness  to 
the  Houfie  the  errors  of  his  antagonist.  Next 
came  Brougham — and  what  do  you  think  of  a 
fourth  man  who  could  keep  alive  the  attention 
of  the  House  from  three  to  five  in  the  morning, 
after  a  twelve  hours*  debate  ?  Now,  what  was 
the  impression  maile  on  my  mind,  yon  will  ask. 
First,  [  voted  with  ministers,  becanse  1  can- 
not bring  myself  to  subject  the  Manchester  ma- 
gistrates to  a  parliamentary  inquiry;  but  no- 
thing has  shaken  my  convictions  that  the  magis- 
trates, ministers,  and  all,  have  done  exceetlingltr 
wrong.  1  am  clear  I  voted  right ;  and,  indeed, 
I  never  need  have  any  doubts  when  I  vote  with 
ministers,  the  bias  being  on  the  other  side.  Did 
the  detNite  influence  my  ambition?  Why,  in 
one  sense,  it  did.  It  convinced  me  that  I  have 
ihe  opportaaity  of  being  a  eooi^^iMax  <s^  ^&i^ 
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greatest  arena  that  ever  exinted ;  but  it  also  1  for  I  am  not  a  Whi^.     T  am  one  of  those  am- 
tan^ht  me  that  success  in  such  a  theatre  is  only    phihious  nondescripts  calleJ  Neutrals  :  but  how 


for  those  who  wiK  devote  their  1  ires  to  it.  Per 
haps  ynu  will  admire  the  presumption  which 
entertains  even  the  possibility  of  success.  \  am, 
I  believe,  ratlier  absurd ;  hut  I  hold  a  doctrine  to 
which  I  owe — not  much,  indeed,  but  all  the  little 
success  I  ever  had,<— viz.  that  with  orlinary 
talents  and  extraordinary  perseverance  all 
thinffs  are  attainable.  And  give  me  ten  years 
in  age— ten  tinr>es  my  constitution— and  oblivion 
of  the  truth  which  paralyzes  many  an  exertion 


can  I  be  anything  else  i"* — p.  91. 

In  tbf*  coarse  of  that  Session  be  delivered 
a  maiden  speech  on  his  then  pet  theme,  the 
harshness  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  it  gave 
him  at  once  the  place  he  ever  after  held  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Honse  as  a  speaker. 
He  was  not  ready — he  could  do  nothing 
without  very  careful  preparation — he  was 


of  mine,  that  *^  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  |  no  debater — and  he  had  sense  never  to  try 
and  especially  that  fame  is  so,— I  say,  give  me  |  at  being  an  orator  :  but  he  seldom  or  never 
these  things,  and  I  shoul  1  not  despair  of  parlia- !  ^ogg  unless  when  he  took  a  serious  interest 
meniary  repuUt.on ;  but  to  one  who  cannot  j„  ^^^  g^^,.  ^^  ^^  he  arranged  his  facts 
bear  fat  Kue  of  mind,  who  loves  sporting:  better,      ...  i    n     i  u     •  n 

who  will  notenlist  under  the  banners  of  party-  with  remarkable  clearness.  Having  usually 
to  such  a  being  fame  is  absolutely  forbidden.  I  ^^^  ^^^  distinct  information  to  communi- 
am  well  content ;  I  cannot  ex|>e<t  the  commodi-  oate,  and  being  by  earnestness  of  purpose 
ty  for  which  I  will  not  pay  the  price." — p.  82.  I  raised  above  the  tremors  of  personal  vanity, 
nM     .  •  ^      •       i.  ^1 .  :.   there  never  was  a  time  when  he  would  not 

Ihe  .ncoMiBtencies  of  thi8  paBsage,  and  j,,,^  been  well  received  in  the  House, 
of  h.8  ojm  feeling  and  conduct,  are  glaring  „;,  commanding  pe.son  and  voice,  his 
-but  there  w  romething  very  plcaaing  in  known  wealth  and  influence,  were  in  their 
the  offiuion  of  the  new  Member.  Soon  combination  powerful  advantages.  He  soon 
afterwards  there  was  a  rumor  of  his   old   i,^can,e  second  only  to  WilbTrforce  in  the 

friend  ^orth  s  desiring  to  come  into  the  ^„*«^^.  ^^  l;-  o>—  J!^^*»-  «  -^-n  ^-.^  ;«  ♦k^ 

H,    , .     ,  ^^  °         ^,    ^  .  esteem  ot  nis  owb  party,  a  small  one  in  the 

ouse — and   his   letter   on   that    occasion  ij^„„«.  k«*  «!...««  •.•j\«*vo*  ;«*wv/^..*««* /^«-» 

1  ,        iijir  j'lxi  House,  but  a  large  and  most  important  one 

snows    how  ho  had  already   studied    the        .    r  j^  °  ^ 

scene  .  i      In  March,  1820,  having  been  again  sue- 

«» April  19.— Perhaps  you  will  like  to  hearthe '  cess^ul  at  Weymouth  (although  bis  *'  eight 
impression  the  House  makes  upon  me.  1  do  not  children"  arc  mentioned  in  the  diary  as  ar- 
wonder  that  so  many  di.•*linJruj^hed  men  have  gumcnts  against  the  contest),  he  visits  Mr. 
failed  M]  it.  The  speaking  required  is  of  a  very  VVilliam  Forstcr,  a  Quaker  who  had  married 
peculiar  kind :  the  Hou.e  \oYes  good  sense  mui  one  of  his  si.stcrs,  and  who  had  just  returned 
jokuifr,  Hiu]  nothmg  eNe;  and  the  object  of  its ;  ^  mis-siona^y  expedition  to  America, 

utter  aver-ioii  IS  ihat  species  of  elcquence  winch    „  "•  ••   "''*^*""~J^'*P^^'  •  "        «m*^i»w-. 
mav  be  called  Philipiiian.    There  are  not  three    "**  ^"^<^8  ^^^  ^o  ^^'  J-  J-  ^»rney  :— 


**  How  truly  and  exactly  do  the  words  They 
lefl  all  and fol/owed  him ^amvty  my  view  of  Wil- 


may  be  called  rtiiiipp 

men    from  whom    a  fine   simile  or    sentiment 

would  he  tolemtetl ;  all  attempts  of  the  kind  are 

punished  with  ^ceneral  laughter.     An  easy  Rovf 

.of  stt-rlini;,  forrible,  plain  sense  is  indispen.sable;  liam'stwo  }ear8*  absence  from  a  home,  a  wife,  a 

and  tliiM,  cttmbined  with  gieat  powers  of  sar- ,  boy  (not  to  mention  the  dear  horse,  and  ducks, 

casm,  ^ives  Brougham  his  station.     Canning  is  and  flowers),  the  very  darlings  of  his  heart,  all 

an  exception  to  this  rule.     Hid  reason  is  .^eldom  his  wishes  and  desires  cenl«ing  in   this  spot ! 

above  mediocrity;  but  then  it  is  lecommenJed  Well,  1  cannot  pity  him,  1  am  more  inclined  to 

by  langn.i^e  so  wonderfully  ha^ipy,  by  a  man-  envy  one  who  is  wise  enough  to  make  a  bar- 

ner  so  exquisitely  elegant,  and  by  wit  so  clear,  gain  so  incontestibly  good.     I  went  to  Meeting 

80  pungent,  and    so    unpremeditated,  that    he  with  him  twice  to-day ;  his  morning  sermon  on 


contrives  to  beguile  the  House  of  its  austerity. 
Tirrney  has  never  exeited  himself  much  in  my 
bearing.  Wiiberforce  has  more  native  elo- 
quence than  any  (if  them,  but  he  takes  no  pains. 


*  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  he^rt,  and 
lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding:  In  all 
thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  patiis,* — was  one  of  the  very  best  I  ever 


and  hIIows  himself  to  wanler  from  his  subject: ,  hoard.      But  the  text  is  one  particularly  inte- 
he  holiis  a  veiy  high  rank  in  the  estimation  of  |  renting  to  me.     I  return  home  on  Wednesday, 


the  H<Mi<ie.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  a  secret : 
tliese  great  creatures  turn  out,  when  viewed 
closely,  to  be  but  men,  and  men  with  whom  you 
need  nr*  feiir  competition.  1  aR;ain,  therefore, 
say,  *  Cumc  among  us,*  and  I  shall  be  greatly 
deceived  il  you  do  not  hold  a  f<»rcmo>t  p'ace.  I 
know  v(ui  will  be  a  Tory;  }0U  always  were 
one  in  heait,  and  your  wife  will  make  yon  alill 
worse  ;  but  we  will  coutrive  to  agjree  together. 


and  mean  to  study  hard  till  Parliament  mee^s, 
liaving  at  this  time  the  following  subjects  in 
my  mind  : — The  Criminal  Law  ;  the  Prisons ; 
the  Police;  Botany  Bay  ;  the  Slave  Trade  ;  the 
Practice  of  burninic  Widows  in  In  iia ;  Lotteries  ; 
Colonization;  viz.  Land  for  sumiorting  Schools, 
and  emancipation  of  Slaves;  tne  Pror^ecution of 
the  Quarterly  Review  by  Oner  of  the  House,  for 
Libehi  on  America :— cam  muliisaliis.' " — p.  95. 
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To  tbe  best  of  our  rcoolleotion,  bo  never 
honored  this  Review  fo  far  as  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  perhaps  perceived  by  and 
bj  that  the  then  House  would  not  be  likely 
to  assume,  at  tbe  nod  of  a  clique,  the  new 
functions  of  Inquisitor-General  over  the 
British  Press  ;  but  peradventure,  moreover, 
as  soon  as  the  Slavery  question  came  to  be 
tbe  uppermost  one  witn  him,  his  liberal 
leal  on  behalf  of  the  great  American  Re- 
publio  began  to  subside.  Certainly  in  the 
sequel  many  of  his  own  most  energetic 
speeches  in  that  house  were  considered  in 
a  very  large  part  of  the  United  States  as  far 
worse  ^'  libels  on  America,  than  any  he  could 
have  alleged  against  the  poor  Quarterly 
Reviewers.  But  we  merely  allude  to  the 
passage  as  illustrative  of  the  natural  tyranny 
of  liberals. 

He  was  by  and  by  engaged  pro  totia 
viribui  in  the  agitation  as  to  the  negroes. 
It  is  obvious  that  hu  attention  was  concon- 
trated  on  that  subject  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  earnest  appeals  of  his  wife's  sister, 
Priscilla ;  but  VVilbcrforce  greatly  encou- 
raged him,  and  he  did  exert  himself  so  stre- 
nuously, that  when  Mr.  Wilbcrforce's  own 
health  forced  him  to  quit  parliamentary  life, 
he  expressly  devolved  the  leadership  in 
*^  the  Cause  of  the  African  "  on  this  vigorous 
lieutenant.  Miss  Priscilla  seems  to  have 
lived  chiefly  under  Buxton's  roof ;  and  we 
believe  the  diary  that  records  her  untimely 
death  does  not  exaggerate  the  impression 
her  talents  had  made  among  all  who  moved 
in  her  sphere.  His  account  of  her  as  a 
preacher,  penned  deliberately  after  he  had 
heard  the  best  speakers  of  hi.<9  time,  is  one 
of  the  memorabilia  of  this  book  : 

**  I  never  knew  an  individual  who  was  less 
one  of  the  multitude  than  Priscilla  Gurney.  In 
her  person,  her  manners,  her  views,  there  was 
nothing  which  was  not  the  very  reverse  of  com- 
mon-place. There  was  an  air  of  peace  about 
her  which  was  irresistible  in  reducing  all  with 
whom  she  conversed  under  her  gentle  influence. 
This  was  the  efl*ect  on  strangers :  and  in  no  de- 
gree was  it  abated  by  the  closest  intimacy. 
Something  there  was,  undoubtedly,  in  the  beauty 
of  her  countenance  and  in  the  extreme  delicacy 
which  constituted  that  beauty;  in  a  complexion 
perfectly  clear ;  in  the  simplicity  and  altsence  of 
all  decoration  but  that  of  the  most  refined  neat- 
ness, which,  altogether,  conveyed  to  every  one's 
nind  the  strongest  conception  of  purity  ; — and 
these  attractions  of  person  were  aided  by  man- 
nera  which  nicely  corresponded.  No  leM  re- 
markable were  the  powers  of  her  mind.  1  have 
saldon  kuown  a  person  of  such  sterling  ability ; 


and  it  is  impossible  to  mention  these  mental 
powers  without  adverting  to  that  great  and,  in 
my  ei«timation,  that  astonishing  display  of 
them  which  was  afforded  by  her  minltttry.  I 
have  listened  to  many  eminent  preachers,  and 
many  speakers  aho,  but  I  deem  her  a:^  perfect  a 
speaker  as  ever  I  heard.  The  tone  of  lier  voice, 
her  beauty,  the  singular  clearness  of  her  concep- 
tion, and,  above  all,  her  own  strong  conviction 
that  she  was  urging  the  truth,  and  truth  of  the 
utmost  importance — the  whole  constituted  a 
species  of  ministry  which  no  one  could  hear, 
and  which  I  am  persuaded  no  one  ever  did  bear, 
without  a  deep  impression. 

•*  Two  or  three  days  before  Priscilla  died  she 
pent  for  me,  as  desiring  to  sneak  to  me  al>out 
something  of  importance.  Tlic  moment  she  be* 
gan  to  speak  she  was  seized  with  a  convulsion  of 
coughing,  which  continued  for  a  long  time,  rack- 
ing her  feeble  frame.  8he  still  seemed  deter- 
mined to  persevere,  but  at  length,  finding  all 
strength  exhausted,  she  pressed  my  hand  and 
said,  "  The  noor,  dear  slaves !"  I  could  not  but 
understand  her  meaninfc*  for  during  hei  illness 
she  had  repeatedly  urgeil  me  to  make  their 
cause  and  condition  the  flrst  object  of  my  life, 
feeling  nothing  so  heavy  on  her  heart  as  their 
sufierings.*' — p.  121. 

From  this  time  wo  may  consider  him  as 
occupying,  in  respect  to  one  great  question 
at  least,  the  position  heretofqro  held  by 
Wilborforce — whom  he  surpassed  in  regu- 
larity of  habits,  in  all  the  proper  qualities 
of  the  man  of  business,  as  far  as  he  was  be- 
hind him  in  that  eloquence  which  implies 
genius  ;  so  that  the  order  of  succession  was 
excellently  adapted  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  the  time  :  Wilbcrforco  being  the 
very  man  to  stir  the  popular  feeling,  Bux- 
ton to  wield  it  with  systematic  energy  till  it 
worked  out  the  con.summation.  This  North, 
who  had  studied  the  two  men  well,  foretold 
with  remarkable  precision.  Buxton  had  no 
Pitt  near  him  ;  but  not  even  a  Pitt  could 
ever  have  availed  to  restrain  and  regulate 
him  as  that  illustrious  man  did  the  gentle 
VVilbcrforce.  His  coarser  organization  once 
thoroughly  excited,  there  was  no  fear  that 
either  weight  of  intellect  and  authority  or 
any  sensitive  delicate  scruples  of  any  sort 
would  check  its  advance.  ^'  A  Quaker," 
says  Coleridge,  ^'  is  made  up  of  ice  and 
flame.  He  has  no  composition,  no  mean 
temperature.  Hence  he  is  rarely  interested 
about  any  public  measure  but  he  becomes 
a  fanatic,  and  oversteps,  in  his  irrespective 
zeal,  every  decency  and  every  light  opposed 
to  his  course."  {Table  Talk,  ii.  227).  Mr. 
Buxton  was  almost  a  Quaker — it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  boon  one  altogother  if 
he  could  have  ceafod  to  bo  a  Mimrody  and 
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any  sectarian  deficiency  was  supplied  bjtbe 
instincts  of  the  chace.  From  indecencies 
of  manner  be  was  saved  as  a  fjrentleman ; 
but  though  he  at  the  outset  could  see  oppos- 
ing rights  and  intend  to  respect  them,  the 
steam  of  the  struggle  soon  overclouded  his 
perceptions,  and  be  at  last  leaped  in  the 
dark  rather  than  not  be  in  at  the  death. 
But  let  no  reader  dread  the  crambe  recocta 
of  the  Slave  Emancipation  Question.  The 
controversy  in  its  progress  occupied  much 
space  in  these  pages — the  results  hifherto 
were  analyzed  in  a  very  recent  article, 
where  the  name  of  Buxton  recurred  at  every 
other  paragraph.  Our  present  object  is  the 
man — and  we  shall  only,  pause  over  a  few 
remarkable  steps  in  the  political  history, 
by  which  his  character  and  the  society  that 
mainly  influenced  him  are  illustrated. 

Here  is  part  of  a  most  Wilbexforcian 
epistle,  penned  in  October^  1822,  immedi- 
ately after  a  conclave  of  emancipators  had 
been  assembled  at  Cfomer  Hall : — 

••  My  dear  friend,  never,  1  believe,  while  I  re- 
member anything,  shall  I  forget  the  truly  friend- 
ly reception  we  experienced  under  your  hos> 
pitable  roof.  1  love  to  muse  about  you  all,  and 
lorin  suitable  wishes  for  the  comfort  and  good 
of  each  member  of  your  happy  circle — for  a  hap- 
py circle  it  i^ — and  surely  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  half  so  delightful  as  mutual  confi- 
dence, aflfection,  and  sympathy — to  feel  esteem  • 
as  well  as  good-will  towards  every  human  being 
around  you,  not  only  in  your  own  house,  but 
in  the  social  circle  that  surrounds  your  dwelling, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  every  other  being  is 
teeminff  with  the  same  esteem  and  love  towards 
you.  My  dear  friend,  never  shall  I  direct 
nenceforth  to  Cromer  Hall  without  a  number  of 
delightful  associations.  God  bless  you  all — and 
so  i  trust  He  will.  It  is  quite  refreshing  in  such 
a  world  as  this  to  think  what  a  globule  of 
friendship  has  been  accumulated  at  Cromer  from 
different  little  drops  sprinkled  over  the  sea-side. 
Give  my  kind  remembrances  to  all  friends.  £ver 
afiectionately  yours,  W.  W." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Cromer 
diary  enliven  the  very  next  page  : — 

•'November,  1822.— At  Holkham,  Coke  betted 
that  I  would  kill  200  head  in  the  last  two  days 
(November  18  and  19).  The  first  it  rained  at 
half-past  twelve.  At  one  o*clock  the  party  went 
home.  In  the  two  preceding  hours  I  had  killed 
82  head,  and  1  stayed  out  another  hour.  The 
bet  was  won  easily  the  next  day.  This  week  I 
killed  exactly  500  head. 

** December  31,1 822. — Fine  cold  weather,  very 
frosty,  no  snow.  Found  at  Hempstead  in  the  dis- 
tant covers,  eighteen  woodcocks;  one  fled  the 
country  the  first  time  he  rose,  one  fairly  beat 
me,  and  the  remainder  I  brought  home.'*— p.  162. 


To  which  the  biographer  adds — giving  no 
name,  but  that  Cambridge  will  hardly  miss  : 

*•  Once,  when  he  was  staying  with  Mr.  Coke 
at  Holkham,  a  well-known  profeswr  was  also 
one  of  the  visitors.  The  venerable  liistnrian  had 
never  had  a  gun  in  his  band,  but  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Coke  persuaded  him  to  accompany  the 
shooting- party ;  care,  however,  was  taken  to 
place  him  at  a  corner  of  the  covert,  where  it  was 
thought  the  other  sportsmen  would  be  out  of  his 
reach.  When  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up 
to  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  Mr.  Coke 
said  to  him,  'Well,  what  spoit?  You  have 
been  firing  pretty  often  V  *  Hush  !*  said  the 
professor,  *  there  it  goes  again;'  and  be  was  just 
raising  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  when  a  man 
walked  very  quietly  from  the  bushes  about 
seventy  yards  in  front  of  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
beaters  who  had  been  set  to  stop  the  pheasants, 
and  his  leather  gaiters,  dimly  seen  through  the 
bushes,  had  been  mistaken  for  a  hare  by  the  Pro- 
fessor, who,  much  surprised  by  its  tenacity  of 
life,  had  been  firing  at  it  whenever  he  saw  it 
move-  *  But,*  said  Mr.  Buxton, '  the  man  had 
never  discovered  that  the  Professor  was  shooting 
athimr  **— p.  163. 

At  the  approach  of  the  next  Easter  holi- 
days Mr.  Buxton  writes  thus  t*>  his  wife  :— 

••  March  22,  1823. — Wednesday  is  the  very 
earliest  day  1  can  be  down  with  you,  and  it  re- 
quires all  my  energy  and  determination  to  keep 
to  that.  This  minute  Wilmot,  Under- {Secretary 
of  State,  has  been  here  desiring  me  to  call  on 
Lord  Bathurst  on  Wednesday  relative  to  my 
Slave  bill.  1  am  very  earnest  about  slavery  ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  to  be  the  main  business 
of  my  life — this  and  Hindoo  widows;  1  am 
well  contented,  and  want  no  other  bus'ness. 
How  odd  the  transitions  of  the  human  mind  are : 
— how  occupied  mine  was  with  pheasants 
and  partridges  till  ( left  Norfolk :  and  1  firmly  be- 
lieve i  have  not  thought  of  them  five  times  dur- 
ing my  whole  stay  m  London ;  but  ihey  cer- 
tainly occupied  too  much  of  my  time  in  the  au- 
tumn." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Buxton  first 
formally  announoed  himself  as  the  leader  of 
the  Anti-Sla7ery  movement — we  refer  to  his 
important  speech  of  May,  1823,  however, 
merely  to  recall  distinctly  the  ground  that 
he  then  took.  His  opening  words  (p.  130) 
were — 

•*  Tlie  object  at  which  we  aim  is  the  extinction 
of  slavery — nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of 
slavery — in  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
British  dominions;  not,  however,  the  raj)id  ter- 
mination of  that  state  ;  not  the  sudden  emanci- 
pation of  the  negro ;  but  such  preparatory  steps, 
such  measures  of  precaution,  as,  by  slow  de- 
crees, and  in  a  course  of  yean,  first  fitting  and 
bualifying  the  slaves  for  theenjoyment  of  freedom, 
shall  gently  txmdwi  ui  to  the  annihilation  qf 
Slavtry,^ 
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He  proposed  various  modifioations  of  maB- 
agement  and  dUci|jline  for  the  adults — and 
that  the  children  born  after  the  passintr  of 
bis  bill  should  be  free.  But  within  a  few 
months  hd  has  made  up  bis  mind  to  a  con- 
siderable step  beyond  this  programme.  Be- 
fore January,  1824 — 

'*  Mr.  Buxton  was  contemplating^  a  new  plan, 
namely,  the  emancipation  of  ali  children  under 
seven  years  of  age,  ample  compentiation  being 
granted  to  the  masters:  the  children  were  to  be 
educated  and  maintained  by  the  British  Grovern- 
ment  till  they  were  seven  years  old,  and  then  ap- 
prenticed to  their  former  masters,  after  which 
they  should  be  free.*' — p.  141. 

This  was  a  large  advance — but  still  Mr. 
Buxton  had  not  yet  oaught  the  full  spirit 
of  Coleridge's  Quaker  reformer.  His 
speech  of  that  year  ended  thus :— ' 

"  I  have  no  hostility  to  the  planters.  Com- 
pensation to  the  planter,  emancipation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  negro— these  are  my  desires,  thi<j  is 
the  consummattofit  the  just  and  glorious  consum- 
mation, on  which  my  hopes  are  planted,  and  to 
which,  as  long  as  1  live,  my  must  strenuous  efforts 
shall  be  directed !"— p.  149. 

The  biographer  candidly  or  naively  adds — 

'^  During  these  first  four  years  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  strugt^le,  the  leaders  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  ground  for  future  opera- 
tions."—p.  155. 

Mr.  Buxton^s  pnblie  exertions  were  sus- 
pended in  1827,  in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  excitement  in  which  he  now 
was  involved  :  the  Quaker  in  him  had  lite- 
rally beoome  flame.     His  diary  says  :  — 

'I  About  the  middle  of  May  my  physician  de- 
scribed my  state  by  sayine,  *  You  are  on  fire, 
though  yuu  are  not  in  a  blaze.'  1  concealed 
from  others — I  did  not  even  admit  to  myself — 
the  extent  of  mv  indisposition.  I  could  not 
doubt  that  1  felt  ill,  but  I  was  willing  to  suppose 
that  these  were  nervous  feelings,  the  effects  of 
fatigue  of  mind,  and  that  they  would  vanish,  as 
they  had  often  done  before,  when  the  question 
was  at  an  end.  On  Saturday,  May  19th,  I  took 
a  survey  of  the  case  of  cruelty  to  the  negroes, 
and  for  two  or  three  hours  i  was  distressed  be- 
yond measure,  and  as  much  exasperated  as  dis- 
tressed, by  that  scene  of  horrid  oppression.  I 
never  in  my  life  was  so  much  moved  by  any- 
thing, and  I  was  so  exhausted  by  the  excite- 
ment, that  I  could  not  that  day  renew  my  exer- 
tions. The  next  morning  I  awoke  feeling  very 
unwell.  My  wife  and  the  family  went  to  a 
place  of  Worship,  and  my  daughter  regained 
with  me  i  I  think»  bat  I  have  not  any  clear  re- 


collections, that  T  told  her  about  twelve  o'clock 
to  send  for  Dr.  Farre.  i  have  a  vatfue  idea  of 
my  wife's  return,  hut  beyond  that  all  is  lo!»t  to 
me.  The  fact  wa^,  that  1  was  «ei/ed  with  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following 
Wednesday  that  I  showed  any  symptoms  ut  re- 
covery. I  am  glad  that  the  first  object  I  noticed 
was  my  dear  wife.  1  well  remember  the  expres- 
sion of  deep  anxiety  upon  her  countenance,  and 
I  am  sure  I  had  seen  it  before  To  her  deli^rht  I 
spoke  to  her,  and  the  words  1  use^l  were  those 
that  expressed  my  unbounded  affection  towards 
her.  Thanks  to  her  care,  joined  to  that  of  my 
brothers  and  sisteut,  and  of  the  medical  attend- 
ants, I  ffrailually  recovered." 

**  So  deeply,"  adds  his  son,  *'  had  the  subject 
which  caused  this  alarming  seizure  become  root- 
ed in  his  mind,  that  almoht  his  first  words,  on 
recovering  full  consriousness,  were  utt«Ted  in  a 
decided  tone,  to  the  effect  that  he  roust  get  up 
and  go  to  the  House,  tn  bring  forward  his  motion 
on  the  Mauritius.  When  told  that  the  day  was 
already  past,  he  would  not  give  credit  to  the 
statement,  till  it  was  put  be>ond  doubt  by  refer- 
ence to  the  newspaper  in  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  on  the  evening  in  question  were 
reported."— p.  193. 

Mr.  Buxton  recovered  slowly,  and  there 
was  in  this  agitation  a  lull  that  lasted  until — 
the  political  changes  of  1827  having  pro- 
duced in  natural  succession  thoso  of'  1828 
and  1^29 — fit  audience  had  been  prepared 
for  the  rampant  Whiggery  of  1830— pro- 
claiming by  its  far  more  eflif^ctive  voice  :  ^*  Be 
it  mine  to  fan  the  sacred  flame."  Mow  is 
the  time  for  every  people  in  Europe  to  take 
a  degree  in  the  University  of  Paris  !" — fatal, 
too  late  repented  words !  Buxton  heard 
and  was  not  disobedient. 

Almost  all  his  friends  in  and  out  of  the 
House  became  Reformers — and  he  supported 
^Hhe  Bill  and  the  w  hole  BilP^  in  all  its  stages ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  that  con- 
veys the  least  iuipressioaof  his  having  taken 
any  real  interest  in  that  matter  on  its  own 
merits.  He  appears  to  have  voted  with  the 
Whigs,  partly  no  doubt  as  a  Whig,  but  prin- 
cipally because  Lord  Grey's  Government 
included  several  of  his  old  colleagu'^s  in  the 
Anti-Slavery  Coinniittues  (Brougham,  How- 
ick,  &c.),  and  he  anticipated  from  that 
Government}  if  fixed  in  power,  a  cordial 
readiness  to  forward  his  special  object  in 
the  manner  most  approved  by  himself. 
Among  other  fraternizing  scenes  of  1 831  WM 
a  grand  beefsteak  dinner  at  the  brewery  in 
Spitalfields — Buxton  (now  the  chief  part- 
ner) in  the  chair,  between  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond — 
while  Mr.  Joseph  Guihoy,  croupier,  was 
flaaked  by  Earl  Grey  and  Dr.  Luahington^ 
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Lords  Cleycland,  Durbam,  Sefton,  Dancan- 
noD,  &o.,  &o.,  were  prescDt — in  all  twenty* 
three  laminarics.     Mr.  Guiney  writes  : — 

**  The  Premier,  grave  and  thoughtful  as  he 
seemed,  did  great  ju9tice  to  our  dinner.  *  Milord 
Grey,*  cried  the  Spanish  General  Alava  to  him, 
as  he  was  avaihng  himself  of  a  fresh  supply  of 
beefsteaks  (pronounced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  be  *  perlect  *) — *  Milord  Grey,  voiis  etes  ii 
Totre  stxtime*  The  contrast  between  Lord 
Grey  and  Alava  was  curious:  the  former,  the 
dignified,  stifi^  sedate  British  nobleman  of  the 
old  school;  the  latter,  the  entertaining,  enter- 
tained, and  voluble  foreigner.  He  bad  been  the 
faithful  companion- of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
through  most  of  his  campaifl:n8,  and  now  bad 
displayed  his  usual  energy  by  coming  up  all  the 
way  from  VValmer  Castle,  near  Dover,  in  order 
to  help  in  devouring  the  product  of  the  stokehole 
in  Spitalfields.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  in 
high  glee :  he  came  in  a  shabby  black  coat  and 
very  old  hat ;  strdDgely  diffeieiit  from  the  starred, 
bartered,  and  cocked-bat  dignity  of  the  venera- 
ble Premier.  When  the  dinner  Wos  ended  I 
quitted  my  post  by  Lord  Grey,  and  joined  Bux- 
ton at  the  top  of  the  table.  He  was  telling  a 
story  on  the  subject  of  Reform  (the  only  way  in 
which  that  subject  could  be  mentioned,  as  Tories 
were  present).  A  stage  coachman,  said  he, 
was  driving  a  pair  of  sorry  horses  the  other  day 
from  London  to  Greenwich.  One  of  them 
stumbled,  and  nearly  fell.  *  Get  up,  you  borough- 
mongeiiii'^  raf:cal,  you  !*  said  the  coachman  Xm 
the  poor  beast,  as  fie  laid  the  whip  across  his 
back.    The  Lord  Chancellor  laughed  heartily  at 

this  story.    '  How  like  my  Lord there  was 

the  old  horse ! '  said  he  to  me,  laughing  and 

putting  his  hands  before  bis  face — Lord 

sitting  opposite  to  us.  .  .  .  Buxton  now  left 
us,  to  talk  with  Lonl  Grey,  whom  he  very  much 
delighted  by  prai:sing  Lord  Howick's  speech 
upon  slavery,  it  was  a  speech  which  deserved 
praise  for  its  honesty  and  feeling,  as  well  as  for 
Its  talent.  But  the  old  Premier  seemed  to  think 
that  his  son  had  been  carried  by  his  zeal  rather 
too  far.  Something  led  us  to  talk  about  Paley, 
and  I  mentioned  the  story  of  his  having  on  his 
death-bed  condemned  his  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  declared  his  preference  of  the  Horo;  Paul  ins 
above  ail  his  other  works.  This  led  Brougham 
to  speak  of  both  those  works.  *  Did  you  ever 
hear  that  King  George  HI.  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Pitt  to  make  Paley  a  bishop  ?  The  King 
refused;  and  taking  down  the  Moral  Philoso- 
phy from  the  shelf,  he  showed  Pitt  the  passage 
in  which  be  justifies  subscription  to  Articles  not 
fully  credited,  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
*  This,'  said  the  King.  *  is  my  reason  for  not 
making  him  a  bishop.'.  Lord  Grey  overheard 
the  Chancellors  story  and  confirmed  it ;  *  but,' 
added  the  Chancellor, '  I  believe  tbe  true  reason 
why  George  HL  refused  to  make  Paley  a  bi^hop 
was,  that  he  had  compared  the  divine  right  of 
kings  to  the  divine  right  of  constables  1' 

**  The  Chancellor  was  very  cordial,  and  we 
weie  all  delighted  with  hia  entertaining  lapidity 


of  thought,  ready  wit,  and  evident  good  feeling. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  be  otherwise  than  pleased 
with  all  our  ruests,  with  whom  we  parted  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  after  a  flowing,  exhila- 
rating, and  not  altogether  uninstructive  day." 

Buxton  himself  says  :-— 

"  Our  party  went  off  in  all  respects  to  my 
satisfaction,  Talleyrand  could  not  come,  having 
just  received  an  account  of  Prince  Leopold  being 
elected  king  of  Belgium.  Brougham  said  this 
was  a  severe  disappointment,  as  his  Excellency 
never  eats  or  drinks  but  once  a  day,  and  had 
depended  on  my  beefsteaks.  The  party  arrived 
at  about  six  o'clock.  1  first  led  them  to  the 
steam  engine;  Brougham  ascended  the  steps 
and  commenced  a  lecture  upon  steam-power, 
and  told  many  entertaining  anecdotes ;  and  when 
we  left  the  engine,  be  went  on  lecturing  as  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  so  that  Joseph 
Gurney  said  he  understood  brewine  better  than 
any  person  on  tlie  premises.  I  had  Mr.Gow  up 
with  his  accounts,  to  explain  how  much  our 
horses  each  cost  per  annum ;  and  Brouuham 
entered  into  long  calculations  upon  this  subject 
To  describe  the  variety  of  his  conversation  is 
impossible — 

'  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 

We  had  no  speeches,  but  conversation  flowed, 
or  rather  roared  like  a  torrent.  The  Chancellor 
lost  not  a  moment ;  he  was  always  eating,  drink- 
ing, talking,  or  laughing ;  his  powers  ot  laugh- 
ing seemed  on  a  level  with  his  other  capacities. 
Talking  of  grace  before  dinner,  he  said,  *  1  like 
the  Dutch  grace  best ;  they  sit  perfectly  still  and 
quiet  for  a  minute  or  two.  1  thought  it  very 
solemn.'  He  inquired  tbe  wages  of  the  dray- 
men. I  told  him  about  45s.  weekly,  and  we  al- 
low them  to  provide  substitutes  for  a  day  or  two 
in  the  week,  but  we  insist  on  their  paying  them 
at  the  rate  of  26s.  per  week.  •  Yes,'  said  he,  •  1 
understand ;  these  rich  and  beneficed  gentry  em- 
ploy curates,  and  the  curates  of  the  draymen  get 
about  as  much  salary  as  those  of  the  clergy.' 
After  dinner  we  took  them  to  the  stables  to  tea 
the  horses.  Somebody  said,  •  Now  the  Lord 
Chancellor  will  be  at  a  loss ;  at  all  events  he 
knows  nothing  about  horses'  However,  for- 
tune favored  him,  for  he  selected  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  and  pointed  out  his  merits  Some 
one  proposed  that  he  shfnild  get  upon  his  back, 
and  ride  him  round  the  yard,  which  he  seemed 
very  willing  to  do ;  and  thus  ends  my  history  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor."— pp.  265-2t)8. 

Wc  have  been  quoting  tbe  most  piquant 
among  tbe  lighter  |Mgcs  of  this  book  ;  but 
we  wish  we  had  room  for  several  chapters 
immediately  ensuing,  which  the  student  of 
history  will  find  as  amusing  as  instructive. 
These  depict  in  great  detail— and  the  detail 
here  is^vorything — the  battle  that  Buxton 
after  all  had  to  fight  with- the  Goyemmcnt 
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eollectiTclj,  and  with  aImo»t  every  leading  | 
man  in  it  indivi dually — the  long  stiff  battle 
of  dogged  determined  anesidednessy  against 
the  reason  and  justice  of  some,  and  the  at 
last  awakened  prudence  of  responsibility  in 
others.  This  is  Uie  most  curious  study  yet 
produced  for  the  physiologist  of  the  squeex- 
able  kingdom. 

Lord  Grey,  even  in  the  genial  hour  of  the 
brewery  beefsteak,  ^'feared  his  son  had  been 
carried  too  far  by  his  zeal :"  by  and  by,  as 
the  practical  difficulties  — the  economical, 
financial,  imperial  consequences  of  the  me- 
ditated consummation  force  themselves  on 
younger  men,  they  one  after  another  give 
plain  signs  of  shrinking.  We  especially 
eommiserate  poor  Lord  Althorp,  who  as 
leader  of  the  Commons  has  to  stand  the 
brunt  against  the  indomitable  Buxton.  ^'  Is 
the  man  mad  ?"— -criea  Lord  Brougham  (p. 
290),  ^'  he  must  yield  !" — but  there  is  no 
notion  now  of  allowing  his  lordship  to  regu- 
late the  paoes  of  the  dray-horse  hobby. 
Even  Dt.  Lushington  whispers  caution — 
forbearance — a  little  delay,  but  a  little — Ei 
tu  Brute  !  And  it  is  all  in  vain.  A  se- 
lected paragraph  or  two  can  give  no  notion 
of  this  protracted  struggle  ;  but  merely  to 
whet  curiosity,  we  shall  take  part  of  a  long 
letter,  quite  a  despatch,  written  by  one  of 
Mr.  Buxton's  daughters  afb'^r  tho  debate  of 
May  24,  1832.  During  several  preceding 
days,  she  says,  things  had  gone  on  in  ^  the 
usual  course!" 

**  Every poMible  assault  from  friend  and  foe  to 
make  my  lather  put  of!  his  motion,  and  when 
that  was  found  hopeless,  to  induce  him  to  soften 
it  down,  or  not  to  divide  the  House  !  Dr.  Lush- 
ington was  of  opinion  that  it  would  endanger 
the  cause  to  persevere,  and  difference  of  opinion 
with  him  is  worse  than  anything  to  my  lather. 
The  Government  were  also  most  pressing,  and 
the  terms  they  offered  extremdv  tempting.  On 
Tuesday  morning  my  father  and  Dr.  Lushin^on 
were  a  long  time  with  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord 
Ho  wick,  both  of  whom  used  every  argument  and 
almost  every  entreaty.  1  believe  he  did  uot  re- 
ply much  at  the  time,  but  was  cruelly  beset,  and 
acutely  alive  to  the  pain  of  refusing  them,  and, 
as  they  said,  of  embarrassing  all  their  measures 
and  giving  their  enemies  a  hondle  at  this  totter- 
ing moment  They  said,  besides,  that  the  pub- 
lic were  so  occupied  with  Reform,  that  it  was 
only  waiting  the  strength  of  the  cause ;  nobody 
would  listen,  and  the  efiect  would  be  wholly 
lost,  whereas  if  he  would  wait  a  little,  they 
would  all  go  with  him ;  their  hearts  were  in  fact 
with  him,  and  all  would  be  smooth  if  he  would 
have  a  little  reason  and  patience.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  related  all  this  to  ua,  and  proposed 
writing  a  letter  to  Lord  Althorp,  previoua  to  the 
Aud  iiitdfview.'**-pw  887. 
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Then  she  copies  the  letter,  in  which  Bux- 
ton expresses  himself  so  firmly  that  Lord 
Althorp,  on  their  meeting  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, told  him  he  *'  saw  it  was  of  no  use 
attempting  to  turn  him  ^'  So  they  ^^  resolv- 
ed on  their  several  courses" — Buxton  to 
bring  forward  his  motion  for  aboHtian  ''with 
a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned'^— Lord  Althorp  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, vii.,  the  addition  of  the  words  ''  con- 
formably to  the  resolutions  of  1823" — Can- 
ning's judicious  and  statesmanlike  resolu- 
tions. Accordingly  Buxton  spoke  ''  very 
well  indeed" — Mr.  Macaulay  was  ''strongly 
eloquent" — Lord  Howick  "capital :"  Lord 
Althorp  made  his  proposal,  and  then — the 
lady  says, 

*'Then  came  the  trial;  they(privately)  besought 
my  father  to  give  way , and  not  to  press  them  to  a  di- 
vision. 'They  hated,'  they  said, 'dividing  against 
him,  when  their  hearts  were  all  for  him ;  it  was 
merely  a  nominal  difference — why  should  he  split 
hairs.' — he  was  sure  to  be  beaten — where  waa 
the  use  of  bringing  them  all  into  difficulty  and 
making  them  vote  against  him  ?*  He  told  ua 
that  he  thought  he  had  a  hundred  applications  of 
this  kind  in  the  course  of  the  evenmg;  in  short* 
nearly  every  friend  he  had  in  the  House  came  to 
him,  and  by  all  considerations  of  reason  and 
friendship  besought  him  to  give  way.  Mr.  Rvant 
was  almost  the  only  person  who  took  the  other 
side.  I  watched  my  father  with  indescribable 
anxiety,  seeing  the  members,  one  after  the  other, 
come  and  sit  down  by  him,  and  judging  but  too 
well  from  their  gestures  what  their  errand  was. 
One  of  them  went  to  him  four  times,  and  at  last 
sent  up  a  note  to  him  with  these  words,  '  im- 
movable as  ever .' '  To  my  uncle  Hoare,  who 
was  under  the  gallery,  they  went  repeatedly*  but 
with  no  success,  for  he  would  only  send  him  a 
message  to  persevere.  My  uncle  described  to 
me  one  gentleman,  not  a  member,  who  was  near 
him  under  the  ffallery,  as  having  been  in  a  hish 
agitation  all  the  evening,  exclaiming,  *Oh,ne 
won't  stand  !  Oh,  he'll  yield !  I'd  give  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  I'd  give  athourand  pounds,  to  have 
him  aivide !  Noble !  noble  !  W  hat  a  noble  fel- 
low he  is !'  according  to  the  various  changes  in 

the  aspect  of  things.    Among  others,  Mr.  H 

came  across  to  try  his  eloquence ;  '  Now  dont 
be  so  obstinate ;  just  put  in  this  one  word,  "  in- 
terest ;^  it  makes  no  real  difference,  and  then  all 
will  be  easy.  You  will  only  alienate  the  Govern- 
ment— Now,'  said  he,  '  I'll  just  tell  Lord  Al- 
thorp you  have  consented.'  My  hther  replit^' 
'  I  don't  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  I  woala 
rather  your  head  were  off,  and  mine  too;.  I  sh^ 
«nre  1  nad  rather  yours  were !  *  What  a  trial  it 
was !  He  said  afterwards,  that  he  could  con^ 
pare  it  to  nothing  but  a  continual  tooth-drawiog 
the  whole  evening.  At  length  he  rose  to  reply, 
and  very  touchingiy  alluded  to  the  effort  he  baa 
to  make,  bat  said  he  waa  bound  in  oonscieneetp 
do  it  ADd  thfll  ha  iMNiM  dtvida  the  HooM,    A0r 
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cardingly  the  question  was  pot.  The  Speaker 
Mid,  ■  I  think  ibe  noMbaveit'  Nemshall  I 
forget  the  lone  in  which  his  solitary  voice  re- 
plied, 'No,  sir'  'The  noes  mUBt  go  forlh,' 
mid  the  Speaker,  and  all  the  House  appeared  lo 
'  troop  ouL  Those  within  were  counted,  and 
amounted  to  ninety.  This  was  a  minority  far 
fceyond  oar  expectations,  and  from  fifty  upwani", 
my  heart  bent  higher  al  every  number.  I  went 
roan')  to  the  other  side  of  the  venlilntor  to  ste 
them  coming  in.  How  my  heart  (ell  as  ihej- 
teacbed  88,  89,  90,  91,  and  the  string  slijl  not  at 
to  enj ;  and  it  vent  on  to  136.  So  Lord  Al- 
thotp's amendment  waacarried.  AlSo'ctoc*  in 
the  morning  it  was  over,  and  /or  the  firel  time 
my  father  came  up  to  see  us  in  the  ventilator.  1 
•oan  saw  that  it  was  almost  too  sore  a  snfaject  to 
toach  upon  ;  he  was  so  wouniled  at  having  vex- 
ed all  hiB  friends.  Mr. — >- would  not  speok  to 
him  after  it  was  over,  so  angry  was  he ;  and  (or 
days  after  when  my  father  came  home,  he  v^ei 
to  mention,  with  real  ;iain,  somebody  or  olher 
who  would  not  retnrnhisfaow.  OnFridRy,  Dr. 
Lushington  came  here  and  cheered  him,  saying 
'  Well,  that  minority  was  a  great  yictory.'  "— 
p.  292. 

In  a  few  days  Lord  Althorp  said  to  Mr. 
Maoaala;, "  That  divbion  of  Buxton's  has 
settled  the  Slayery  qaestioo."  The  Goycrn- 
ment,  after  a  decent  littlo  pause,  undertook 
tke  question,  and  Buxton  considered  himself 
ma  virtually  Enuritua.  But  no  further 
examination  in  cooler  blood  once  tnore 
■ta^rered  the  luinistry — titer  faltered — 
thtyot^Ti  to  split  hairs — at  last  they  ga- 
thered courage  and  signified  that  the;  found 
it  impotable  to  take  the  initiative.  On  thU 
IiOrd  Howiok  retired  from  office ;  ho  had 
committed  himself  too  deeply  for  retraction. 
Then  Buxton  understood  the  cAse — then  at 
laiit,  sick  at  heart  of  "  Whiggery  and  Red 
Tapery,"  ho  gave  the  signal  for  "  a  decisive 
movement  of  the  religions  pnblio.'*  Mcct- 
.ing  follows  moeting — wherever  any  man 
guilty  of  official  or  colonial  experience 
arises,  he  is  roared  and  hooted  down.  The 
"  Women  of  Britain  "  are  appealed  to — 
72,000  of  them  sign  (who  asks  what })  in  a 
week.  The  day  hadbecn,  and  nodtstant  day, 
when  Mr.  Bnxton,  already  in  ParliamL'nt, 
■aid  to  his  old  uncle,  "I  quite  agree  with  you 
in  reprobating  the  Radicals :  I  am  persuaded 
lltat  their  object  is  the  subversion  of  the 
Ontstitntiou  and  oj religion,^'  fp.  82) — but 
now  the  Radicals  were  not  to  be  despised — 
they  were  too  happy  to  co-operate  in  any 
crusade  against  property,  esperislly  pro- 
perty for  which  the  government  appeared 
to  have  any  lingering  feeling  of  respect — 
ia  any  trande  againat  any  Uif — agunft  any 
anbodtylmtthrtttfaoiii.   ThtlMi  had 
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been  when  Mr.  Bnxton'a  fiicndships  were 
Irish,  and  among  the  htgbeet  and  purest 
classes  of  Irishmen — he  now  receiv  J  nnd 
welcomed  the  alliance  of  Mr.  O'Conn^ll, 
"  who  gave  an  energetic  support '  (p.2fil). 
Witheuch  advisers  the  pstiiioa-manufucture 
could  not  but  reach  a  splendid  deve  op- 
ment.  Mr.  Buxton  brags  of  all  the  women 
in  bin  houso  being  busy  with  "  tureens  of 
paste"  and  "  every  thing  in  proportion," — 
the  petitions  "  like  feather  beds,"  be.  &o. 
(p.  331).  Mr.  Bnxton  invites  "members 
of  the  EiitabMsbed  Cbn-ch,  together  with 
the  principal  dissenting  bodies,  to  unite  in 
setting  apart  the  16tb  of  January  as  a  day 
of  prayer  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;'' — and 
finally,  ho  invites  the  anti-slavery  societies 
from  Comwall  to  Caithness  "  to  choose 
delegates,"  and  send  them  up  to  hold  "  a 
congress  in  London,"  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament.  Exeter  Hall  was 
opened.  This  wsa  the  last  turn  of  the 
screw.  The  Government  surrenders — and 
in  due  course  of  nature  the  Honso  of  Lords 
surrenders  too. 

"On  Tuesday,  the  20lh''  (Aogust,  1833),  writes 
MiM  Bunion,  ■■  was  the  third  reading  in  Ibe 
iatilf.  Dr.  Loshinglon  came  in  afterwards,  un- 
expectedly to  dinner ;  he  seemed  very  much 
please4  with  the  events  of  the  session,  which  he 
discussed  in  the  most  lively  manner.  Lord  Al- 
thorp said  to  him  in  the  House  a  few  days  ago, 
'  Well  !  you  and  Biixton  have  wielded  a  power 
too  great  for  any  individnals  in  this  Hodtc,  J 
hope  uv  ihall  never  see  luck  another  instance.' 
Among  other  incidents,  it  was  mentioned  that  one 
day,  in  Ihe  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Grey  went  up 
to  my  (aibet  lo  speak  to  him.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  said,  '  I  see  what  the  influence  is, 
under  which  you  sre ;  and  if  ibat  individasl  is  to 
have  more  power  than  lonls  and  Commons  both, 
we  may  as  well  give  up  the  bill.'  All  the  Com- 
mons' ministers  who  were  standing  there  wei« 
highly  entertained." — p.  336. 

'■Hiably  entertained  !"  The  only  won- 
der is  that  ministers  capable  of  smiling  at 
such  a  moment  had  preserved  spirit  enough 
to  stand  up  even  then  for  some  compensa- 
tion to  the  plantent.  Wc  confess  it  also 
strikes  UB  as  wonderful  under  all  the  cir- 
cnmstanccB  of  the  ease,  considering  tho 
eager  craft  and  the  furious  imbecility  that 
surrounded  Bnxton  out  of  doors,  the  pain 
and  anxiety  which  the  Whig  vacillations 
had  cost  hun,  and  the  general  contempt 
aitiidst  which  the;  alone  By  their  felicitous 
idiosyncrasy  ooold  have  smiled — it  does 
strike  ua,  we  say,  as  wonderfiil  that  Buxton 
at  that  moment  stood  firm  as  to  the  ooa- 
penmUoni  and  thos^  be  did  h  by  M 
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meant  on  hifth  grounds — since,  wholly  over- 
looking the  history  of  British  legislfttion,  he 
still  denied  that  the  plnnti^rs  conld  have 
any  *'moral  olairo;'' — never  gavo  the  filieht- 
est  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  nlave 
trade  was  begun  and  fostered  by  express 
authority  of   the  Government — that    the 
planters  earnestly  desired  to  have  it  stop- 
ped long  before  VVilberforce  was  heard  of, 
Decause,  as  they  justly  said,  till  it  was 
stopped  they  never  oouH  set  about  the 
civilisation  of  their  own  black  people  with 
the  least  chance  of  success — and  that  all 
these    movements  of    the    planters    were 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Government : 
—though   all  this  be  •true,   and  though, 
moreover,  Bazton  was  greatly  influenced 
by  fantastic    anticipations,   to   which   he 
clung  with  the  blindest  pertinacity  in  spite 
of  all  the  warnings  of  all  the  knowing — 
with  all  these  deductions  it  is  still  just  to 
praise  him  :  for  it  was  entirely  due  to  him 
and  a  very  few  friends  of  bin,  men  of  pro- 
perty and  of  business,  engaged  in  the  ex- 
terior agitation,  that  the  Government  and 
the  nation  were  saved  the  irredeemable  dis- 
grace— the  utter  moral  ruin — of  an  abrupt 
and  unmitigated  revolutionary  confiscation. 
Mr.  Buxton  had  clang,  we  have  said,  to 
fantastic  anticipations  ;  he  had  never  parted 
with  his  belief  that,  as  soon  as  they  ceased 
to  be  slaves,  ^'  the  negroes  would  go  to  work 
for  wages"  (p.  189).     He  also  still  held  by 
the  apprentice  clause  as  an  essential  and  in- 
separable part  of  the  emancipation  scheme. 
But  on  this  point,  as  on  all  the  rest,  ho 
was  to  be  confuted, — and   that   speedily. 
He  had  carried  his  squeesing  experiment  to 
a  successful  issue,  but  the  instruments  he 
used  were  beyond  his  permanent  control : 
the  one  exertion  for  which  we  have  been 
allowing  him  credit  seems  to  have  exhaust- 
ed his  means  of  check,  and  with  them  every 
chance  of  pause  was  gone.     But,  indeed, 
when  we  consider  the  low  grounds  on  which 
he  himself  defended  that  insulated  resist- 
ance, it  may  seem  idle  to  wonder  that,  his 
effort  over,  the  glowing  masses  told  on  him 
as  his  reason,  when  he  was  comparatively 
reasonable,   had  never  told  upon    them. 
When  compelled  in  London  to   *'  trans- 
act business"  with  responsible  ministers, 
he   was  never— the   hesitations  and  mis- 
nvings  here  faithfully  and  most  curiously 
d- tailed  ^how  it — the  same  man  that  his 
Exeter-Hall  audiences  found  in  him.    Then 
the  atmosphere  was  unmixed :  his  fanaticism 
veoovered  its  Qoaker-heat;  and  in  truth, 
yAuk  we  see  tlie  pl^ysioal  iynptoms  of  es» 


oitom^nt  that  chequer  his  story,  we  should 
think  it  rash,  in  not  a  f(*w  cas^s,  to  draw 
the  line  between  fervor  nnd  f<'V  r 

Meanwhile  the  man  who  had  triumph^'d 
^'  over  Lords  and  Commons  "  must  needs  be 
even  in   the   worldly   world   something  of 
I  what  that  world  calls  a  lion.     Mr.  Buxton 
I  has  his  share  in  its  curiosity  and  evrn  ea- 
gouement^  and  real  Quakers  seldom  dieidain 
to  taste  of  that  cup  when  proffered.     I'his 
!  affords  some  ontertaininir  episodes  to  break 
jthe  increasing  sombrencss  of  the   closing 
chapters.     Not  the  worst  is  a  dinner  at  Ham 
House,   that  uucontaminated  antique,  the 
i  favorite  residence  of  tho  Duke  of  Lauder- 
'  dale-^8till   left,  outside  and  inside,  an  he 
inhabited  and  as  Horace  VValpole  described 
it* — which  the  gay  visitors  of  Richmond 
hill  can  scarce  catch  a  glimpse  of,  when  the 
coeval  groves  about  arc  in  full  leaf— by  far 
the  most  curious  of  the  many  interesting  old 
places  near  the  metropolis.     Here  in   those 
days  lived  the  Duke's  descendant,  the  late 
Countess  oi  Dysart,  herself  as  venerable  a 
relic  as  any  she  had  in  her  keeping ;  and 
here  it  was  her  fancv  to  assemble  on  sum- 
mer Saturdays  as  picturesque  niixt'ires  of 
fashion,  finery,  and  notoriety  in  ull  its  shapes 
and  shades,  as  ever  diverted  the  lau'iuoiaof 
any  Castle  of  Indolence.    Here  Mr.  Buztfin 
was  introduced  one  day — we  think  wo  could 
guess  by  whom— and  though  the  day  seci  s 
not  to  have  been  a  fir^t-ratc  one,  for  he  f  1 
on  no  conglomeration  of  prime  uiini!«t<  ra 
and  quack-doctors,  bishops  and  baptihtt*,  no- 
tresses  and  duchesses,  Tuik   ambassadors 
and  Carbonari,  yet,  as  a  great  London  bi  ew- 
er, he  was  in  good  luck  :  for  it  seems  thui 
ho  then  for  the  first  time  met  in  society  the 
most  illustrious  of  modern  isiaelites: — 

**We  yesterday  dined  at  HaM  House:  nnd 
very  amusing  it  was.  Rolh^cllild  told  ui*  Ms 
life  and  adventures.  He  was  the  third  foii  of 
the  banker  at  Frankfort.  *  There  woa  not/  V.t 
said,  'room  enough  for  us  all  in  that  ri'y. 
[  dealt  in  Knglish  goods.  One  grent  trrnier 
came  there,  \i'ho  had  the  market  to  bimMlf :  he 
wan  quite  t  e  great  man  and  did  n^  a  fnvcr  if 
he  sold  us  goods.  Somehow  1  offrnded  li  m, 
and  he  refused  to  show  me  his  imttrrns.  Tl'is 
was  on  a  Tuesday  ;  I  paid  to  my  father,  '  I  will 
go  to  England.'  I  could  ppeHk  ntithing  but 
German.  On  the  Thursday  1  started  ;  the  neater 
1  got  to  Enf^land  the  chea|ier  coods  wt* re.  As 
soon  as  1  got  to  Mancheitter  1  laid  out  hII  wy 
money,  things  were  so  cheap ;  and  I  made  itoimI 
profit.  I  fK)on  found  that  there  were  tliice 
profits — the  raw  material,  thf  dyeing,  anu  the 
manufacturing.     I  said  to  the  manulurturer,  *  I 

•  Oulkctin  EdiUoB  of  Litimx  Y«  Ct%. 
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will  supply  jon  with  malerials  and  He,  and  yoo 
aupply  me  wiib  manufaciureJ  gooJa.'  So  t  got 
three  proflls  iDsteail  of  one,  and  I  could  aell 
goods  cheaper  than  anybody.  In  a  short  time  I 
in»!e  my  20,000/.  into  60,000/.  My  succei^  all 
turned  on  one  maxim.  I  said,  I  can  do  what 
another  man  can,  and  so  I  am  a  match  for  the 
man  with  the  patlerna,  and  for  alt  the  leet  of 
ibem  I  Another  advantage  I  had.  I  was  aa 
off-hand  man.  I  madeBbar^ninntonce.  When 
I  WH'  settled  in  London  the  East  likdia  Company 
had  800.000  JbR.  of  gold  to  »el].  I  went  to  the 
■ale  and  bonglil  it  all.  I  knew  the  Duke  of 
WelliiiKlon  muat  have  it.  I  had  bought  a  great 
many  o(  his  bills  at  a  discount.  1'he  Gorern- 
meiit  sent  for  ma  and  said  they  must  hare  it. 
Wh?n  they  had  got  it,  they  did  not  know  how 
to  get  it  to  Portugal.  1  undertook  all  thtit,  and 
Itnt  it  Aroug^  France ;  and  that  mw  the  bat 
huinen  I  mi  did." 

"  Another  maxim,  on  which  he  seemed  to 
place  great  reliance,  was,  never  to  have  any' 
thing  to  do  with  ao  unlucky  pince  or  an  un- 
lucky  man.    '  I  have  seen,'  sniil  he,  ■  many 
clever  men,  vety  clever  men,  who  had  not  shoei 
to  their  feet     J  never  act  with  them.    T 
•dvice  sounds  very  well  j  but   fate   is  age 
them;  they  cannot  gel  on   themselves;  an 
they  cannot  do  good  to  themselves,  how 
they  do  good  to  me  .''     By  aid  of  iliese  maximt. 
he  bus  acquired  three  millions  of  money, 

"  'I  hope,*  said  — ,  "thai  your  childi 

are  not  loo  fond  of  money  and  husinesx,  to  th« 
exclusion  of  more  important  things.  I  um  sure 
you  would  not  wish  thut.'  Rothschild — ■  1  am 
lurt  J  $luiuld  triah  thai.  1  wi.4h  them  to  give 
mind,  and  soul,  and  heart,  and  body,  ami  every- 
thing  to  business ;  that  is  the  way  to  be  bnppy. 
Stick  to  one  bupiiiesR,  ynnng  man,'  said  he  to 
Edward ;  '  stick  lo  yoiii  Lrewery,  and  you  miiy 
be  the  great  brewer  of  London,     Be  a  brewer, 

and  a  banker,  and "■ — '  --' '— 

tnrer,  and  you  wil 
of  my  neighbors  i; 
tries  lo  vei  me,  and  has  built  a  great  pli 


merchant,  and  a 

oon  bein  tlieGaneite.   One 

Iili-tetniiered 
uilt  a  great  ^ 
swine  close  lo  my  walk.     So,  when  I  go 
hear   Ural,   grunt,  grunt,  squeak,  squeak;   but 
this  does  me  no   harm.     I  am  always  in  good 
bumor.     Sometimes  to  amuse  myself  I  give  a 
beggar  a  guinea.     He  thinks   it   is  a   miflake, 
and  for  fear  I  should  find  it  out,  oS  he  runs  as 
hard  as  he  can.     I  advise  yoKto  give  a  beggara 
guinea  someiiraeB— it  is  very  amusing." — p.  343. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  tho  way 
in  which  Mr.  Buxton  records  the  old  Jew'e 
BDporstition  about  "  men  of  luck ;"  nor,  we 
think,  to  commend  the  use  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  made  of  other  thia^  in  this  letter 
on  the  night  of  May  35th,  1848,  in  the 
Lords'  defcate  on  the  Russell  and  Roth- 
■child  Jew  Bill.  A  capital  patriarch  for  a 
tribe  of  Engliali  ucnatora  * 

On  the  eve  of  the  goseral  election  in 
1637,  Mr.  Bnzton  fonnS  nwwn  to  beliera 


[Oct. 

that,  notwithstanding  all  his  long  and  dis- 
tingoished  aervices  as  representative  of 
Weymouth,  he  should  have  no  chance  of 
being  returned  again,  unless  he  chose  *'  to 
op(?n  pnfalio-housoB,  and  lend  money  (a 
gentle  name  for  bribery)  to  the  extent  of 
£1,000."  (p.  422.)  Ho  therefore  de- 
clined the  poll.  We  suppose  that,  the/or- 
nienle  of  the  negro  being  secure,  his  natu- 
ral Bonse  of  the  horrors  of  beer  and  bribery 
among  hard-worked  Britons  resumed  its 
sway.  On  this  occasion,  be  says,  he  had 
an  interview  with  an  ofBcial  dignitary  (name 
left  blank),  who  "  said  more  about  the  re- 
gret of  tho  Government  than  he  (Bnzton) 
would  like  to  repeat."  (p.  423.)  Ami- 
able Government!  He  adds  that  he  had 
offers  from  a  score  of  more  liberal  constitn. 
enoies — however,  he  bowed  them  all  off — 
and  he  never  entered  Parliament  again. 
But  he  had  got  too  muob  in  tho  habit  of 
ont-of-doors  agitation  to  keep  long  away 
from  that  ;  and  undeterred  by  the  daily 
aecumutating  evidences  that  the  measure 
squeeied  from  the  Whigs  was  to  torn  out, 
as  an  economical  and  political  one,  most 
disastrous,  others  from  the  same  gviUrg 
were  successively  advocated  with  the  eame 
boldness  of  mtscalcnlation,  and  carried 
throuffh  by  the  same  ever-ready  machinery. 
The  detulB  of  the  minor  experiments  may 
be  left  to  those  Memoirs  ;  those  of  the 
groat  crowning  adventure — the  organization 
of  a  society  for  the  final  stippression  of  tho 
slave-trade  between  Africa  and  whatever 
on  the  tcej/em  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
witli  and  mainly  through  the  establishment 
of  a  grand  "  capital  and  titadtl  of  CkriiH- 
amty,  dvxlizalion,  and  legitimate  indutlry 
and  eomnurce  in  the  centre  of  the  African 
canfiiteni" — the  buoyant  rapture  with  which 
this  scheme  was  received,  the  eager  and 
lavish  supplies  of  the  Government,  the 
countenance  afforded  by  royalty,  the  bril- 
liant start  of  the  expedition,  its  absurd 
progress  and  calamitous  ending — all  these 
circumstances  wore  brought  nnder  review  in 
onr  last  Number  (article  Frienda  of  the 
African). 

In  June,  1840,  soon  after  the  "  glorious 
meeting"  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  which,  by 
Lord  Melbonme's  advice,  Prince  Albert 
presided  over  the  inangnration  of  tho  "  Af- 
rican Civiliiation  Association,"  Lord  John 
Russell  conveyed  to  Mr.  Buxton  her  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  intentions  of  elevating  him 
to  the  baronetcy  ;  which  honor  he,  "  after 
a  little  hesitation,"  aooepted  from  the  grar 
titsde  of  tha  "  zqpatting"  Wliia.    Thii 
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distinotion  etme  to  him,  it  would  seem,  at 
a  moment  of  collapse— (the  equipment  o^ 
the  Niger  fleet  had  cost  him  extraordinary 
labor) — for  ho  (p.  524)  complains  that 
*'  his  listlessncss  reaches  even  to  his  two  pet 
pursuits,  nogroes  and  partrid^res " — (it 
would  have  sounded  better  and  bion  more 
true  to  say  partridge  f  and  planters) :  but 
he  assumed  for  the  motto  to  his  knightly 
escutcheon  the  last  five  syllables  of  the  text, 
**  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  miaht  ;^^  and  we  hope  the  title 
gratified  himself,  besides  flattering  (which 
was  of  course  the  object)  his  anti-pomp- 
and-vanity  associates. 

He  soon  recovered  his  sporting  ardor — 
for  one  of  the  next  letters  was  chiefly  on  the 
merits  of  a  new  shooting  pony,  by  name 
Abrahanij  who  *^  is  fond  of  porter,  and  pre- 
fers ours."  He  spent  the  winter  of  1840-1 
at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  his  journal  is 
largely  diversified  with  anecdotes  of  boar- 
hunting — which  he  confesses  rather  put  him 
out  of  oonceit  with  the  tamer  diversions  of 
Norfolk.  He  also,  however,  gave  attention 
to  the  prisons  of  both  states ;  nor  was  he 
without  curiosity  for  their  antiquities, 
though  he  seems  to  have  had  little  or  none  for 
their  picture-galleries.  His  sketch  of  Pom- 
peii is  readable  even  after  Lord  Dudley's. 

On  his  return  in  autumn,  he  went  to  see 
a  daughter  married  in  Scotland,  and  then 
visited  several  renowned  preserves  in  the 
Highlands— among  others  Lord  Breadal- 
bane's  at  the  Black  Mount,  where  ho  made 
his  debiit  as  a  deer  stalker.  He  felt  anx- 
ious to  make  an  appropriate  return  ;  and  a 
cousin  of  his  being  then  in  Norway,  re- 
quested him  to  collect  a  fiock  of  capercail- 
sies.  This  was  set  about  by  a  new  '^  move- 
ment of  the  religious  public  " — namely,  by 
getting  a  score  of  the  mountain  clergy  to 
offer  rewards  for  so  many  cocks  and  hens 
from  the  pulpit  after  sermon.  However, 
cocks  and  nens  were  procured — Sir  FowelPs 
game-keeper  went  to  Norway,  and  thence 
carried  them  in  safety  to  Taymouth-— and 
thus  we  owe  to  the  new  brewing  baronet  the 
restoration  of  the  feathered  giant  of  the 
Grampian  forests.  The  birds  have  so  mul- 
tipliea  that  they  are  again  game^  and  Sir 
FowelPs  son  was  complimented  with  being 
invited  to  shoot  the  first  capercailzie  when 
her  Majesty  honored  the  Marquis  with  a 
▼isit  two  or  three  years  ago. 

But  now  came  heavy  tidings.     Let  the 
affectionate  biographer  speak : — 

"  It  may  well  be  conceived  with  what  anguish 
Sir  FoweU  Buxton  received  the  melancholy 


tidinesof  the  Ni^er  Expedition.  His  health, 
which  had  been  undermined  before,  became  gra- 
dually more  feeble,  and  he  could  no  longer  bear 
any  sustained  mental  exertion,  especially  if  at- 
tended by  nny  sense  of  responsibility.  To  a 
man,  the  law  of  whose  nature  it  was  to  be  at 
work  with  head,  hand,  and  heart,  it  was  no 
slight  trial  to  be  thus  prematurely  laid  aside. 
He  was  only  fifty-five  years  of  age,  but  already 
the  evening  was  come  of  his  day  of  ceaseless 
toil,  nor  was  its  cMso  brightened  by  the  beams 
of  success  and  jny.  When  unconscious  that  he 
was  observed,  he  wc.id  at  times  utter  such 
groans  as  if  his  li<  ;irt  v.ere  sinking  beneath  its 
load.  But  his  gruf  \va8  not  of  that  kind  de- 
scribed by  South,  which  •  runs  out  in  voice.* 
He  rarely  spoke  of  the  Expedition — ^to  Captain 
Bird  Allen's  death  he  could  scarcely  allude  at 
all ;  but  his  grave  demeanor,  his  worn,  pale 
face,  the  abstraction  of  his  manner,  and  the  in- 
tense fervor  of  his  supplications  that  God  would 
*  pity  poor  Africa* — these  showed  too  well  the 
poignancy  of  his  feelings.** — p.  553. 

Sir  FoweU  survived  for  three  years  after 
this — but  they  were  melancholy  years  :  his 
energies  d¥nndled — ^he    could    hardly    sit 
Abraham  long  enough  to  fill  a  very  modest 
bag — and  though  while  ho  was  at  all  able  to 
leave  home  he  was  very  ready  to  attend  any 
meetings  connected  with  the  African  causO} 
and  as  his  son  says,  ^  while  candidly  admit* 
ting  the  ruin  of  his  own  scheme,  chorished 
hopes  that  the  same  great  end  might  be  ac- 
complished in  some  other  and  better  way' 
(p.  553) — we  do  not  suppose  that  any  read- 
ers of  the  book,  or  even  of  our  imperfect 
summary,  will  doubt  that  tho  blow  of  that 
grand   disappointment  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Nor  will  many  of  them  confound 
his  case  with  that  of  a  mere  politician  whose 
calculations  and  predictions  have  been  put 
to  the  test  and  failed.     We  quoted,  several 
pages  back,  in  reference  to  a  different  sub- 
ject, some  paragraphs  from  his  diary,  in 
which  he  records  the  minuteness  of  his  pray- 
ers, and  the  as-surance  he  felt  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  his  petitions  had  been  answered 
with  favor.    He  says  that  he  **  offered  up  his 
prayers  for  everything  tha  tconcerned  him'* 
(p.  197)  ;  and— whether  or  not  he  had  hii 
private  Cnffnfa  for  the  12th  of  August,  the 
Ist  of  Octol«"r,  &c. — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  includes  the  least  of  African  inci- 
dents among  the  ^'things  that  concerned 
tini." — Moreover  he  was  not  free  from  a 
superstition  that  had,  we  thought,  died  out 
long  before  his  day  :  he  evidently  made  a 
practice  of  opening  his  Bible,  in  moments  of 
emergence  and  anxiety,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Sortes  ViraiHatuB.  What  then  must  have 
been  his  misgivings  when  the  orushiiii|^<sAr 
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tastropbe  came  ?  But  wo  have  no  d<>sire  to 
dwell  on  matters  of  tbis  sort.  Indeed  wo  do 
not  tbink  his  character,  howovor  sallont 
Bolne  of  its  incou^istencie^t,  is  on;  on  tb^* 
whole  difficult  to  be  understood.  It  was  very 
riiZht  that  his  Bi  igraphj  should  be  written  : 
mnd  since  bis  friends  are  subscribing  for  a 


statue  in  Westminster  Abbey,  we  have  only 
to  hope  that  they  may  select  a  sculpture  ca- 
pabjo  of  doing  justice  to  all  his  '^  pet  pn**- 
suits"  in  the  relijvos  of  the  pede<«tal — and 
that  the  roonum  'Ut  may  be  visible  before 
our  Colonial  Empire  has  disappeared. 


froa    the    North    Britiih    Bcvlt 
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Tke   Works  of  Alexander  Poptj  Esquire.    By  W,  Roscoe,  Esq.     A  New  Edition. 
In  ciglt  vols.     London,  1847. 


Every  great   classic    in  our   native    lan- 
guage should  from  time  to  time  be  reviewed 
anc'w  ;  and  especially  if  he  belongs  in  any 
oonsiderable  extent  to  that  section  of  th*^ 
literature  which  connects  itself  with  man- 
ners ;  and  if  his  reputation  originally,  or 
bin  style  of  composition,  is  likely  to  have 
been  much  influenced  by  ^he  transient  fash- 
ion^ of  hb  own  age.     The  withdrawal,  for 
in.'stanoe,  from  a  dramatic  poet,  or  a  satirist, 
of  any  fal>e  lustre  which  he  has  owed  to 
his  momentary  connexion  with  what  we  may 
call  the  persancUiiies  of  a  fleetin;:^  genera- 
tion, or  of  any  undue  shelter  to  his  errors 
which  may  have  gathered  round  them  from 
political  bias,  or  from  intellectual  infirmities 
amongst  his  part'zans,  will  sometimes  se- 
riously modify,  after  a  c>ntury  or  so.  the 
fairest  original  appreciation  of  a  fine  writer. 
A  window,  composed  of  Claude  Lorraine 
glasses,  spreadN  over  the  landscape  outsidH 
a  disturbing  eff.ict,    which   not   the  most 
practised  eye  can  evade.    The  idola  theatri 
affect  us  all.  No  man  escapes  'he  contagion 
from  his  contemporary  bystanders.     And 
the  reader  may  see  further  on,  that,  had 
Pope  been  merely  a  satiric  poet,  he  mu.st  in 
these  times  have  laid  down  much  of  the 
splendor  which  surrounds  him  in  out  tra- 
ditional estimate  of  his  merit.     Such  a  re- 
nunciation would  De  a  forfeit— not  always 
to  errors  in  himself — but  som'^timcs  fo  er- 
rors in  that  state  of  English  society,  which 
forced  the  ablest  writer   into  a  collusion 
with    its  own    meretricious    tases.      Th  < 
an  ithetioal   prose   *'  characters,  ■"   as  they 
were  techDicdlly  termed,  which  circulated 
aniongst  the  aristocracy  in  the  esrly  part 
of  the  last  century,  the  style^of  the   dia- 
logue in  suoh  comedy  as  was  then  popular, 
and  much  of  ihe  occasional  poetry  in  that 


age,  expose  an  immoderate  craving  for 
glittering  cflTt'Ots  from  contrasts  too  harsh 
to  be  natural,  too  sudden  to  be  durable, 
and  loo  fantastic  to  be  harmonious.  To 
meet  this  vicious  taste,  from  which  (as  from 
any  diffusive  taste)  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
fierfert  immunity  in  any  writer  lying  imme- 
diately nni'jr  its  beams,  Pope  sacrificed  in 
one  mole  of  composition,  the  simplicities 
of  nntiiro  and  sincerity  ;  and  had  he  prao- 
tist^d  no  other  mode,  we  repeat  that  noto  he 
must  have  de8ceud'?d  from  his  pedestal. 
To  some  extent  he  is  degraded  even  as  it 
is  ;  for  the  reader  cannot  avoid  whispering 
to  hiiusolf — what  quality  of  thinking  must 
that  be  which  allies  its'ilf  so  naturally  (as 
will  bo  shown)  with  distortions  of  fact  or 
of  philosophic  truth  ?  But,  had  his  whole 
writiu;^s  been  of  that  same  cast,  he  must 
have  been  degraded  altogether,  and  a  star 
would  have  fallen  from  our  English  galaxy 
of  poets. 

We  mention  this  particular  case  as  a 
reason  generally  for  renewing  by  intervals 
the  examination  of  great  writers,  and  lib- 
erating the  verdict  of  their  contemporaries 
from  the  casual  disturbances  to  which  every 
age  is  liable  in  its  judgments  and  in  its 
tastes.  As  books  mul  iply  to,  an  unman- 
ageuble  exopss,  seflection  becomes  more  and 
more  a  necessity  for  readers,  and  the  power 
of  selection  more  and  more  a  desperate 
pro jlom  for  the  busy  part  of  readers.  The 
possibi'ity  of  selecting  wisely  is  becoming 
continually  more  hopeless,  as  the  necessity 
for  selection  is  beconiin<;  continually  more 
crying.  Exactly  as  the  growing  weight  of 
books  overlays  and  stifles  the  power  of  com- 
parison, pari  pnsm  is  the  call  ror  comparison 
the  more  clamorous ;  and  thus  arises  a  duty^ 
correspondingly  more  tiig:*nty  of  searohing 
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and  revising  nntQ  everything  spurious  has 
been  weeded  out  from  amongst  the  Flora  of 
our  highest  literature  ;  and  until  the  waste 
of  time  for  those  who  have  so  little  at  Iheir 
oommand,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For, 
where  the  good  cannot  be  read  in  its  twen- 
tieth part,  the  more  requisite  it  is  that  bo 
part  of  the  bad  should  steal  an  hour  of  the 
available  time  ;  and  it  is  not  to  bo  endured 
that  people  without  a  minute  to  spare 
shoula  be  obliged  first  of  all  to  read  a  book 
before  they  can  ascertain  whether  it  was  at 
all  worth  reading.  The  public  eannot  read 
by  proxv  as  regards  the  good  which  it  is  to 
appropriate,  but  it  can  as  regards  the  poi- 
son which  it  is  to  escape.  And,  thus,  as 
literature  expands,  becoming  continually 
more  of  a  household  necessity,  the  duty 
resting  upon  critics  (who  are  the  vicarious 
readers  for  the  public)  becomes  continually 
more  urgent — of  reviewing  all  works  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  benefited  too 
much  or  too  indiscrimiDatcIy  by  the  super- 
stition of  a  name.  The  pntgustatores 
should  have  tasted  of  every  cup,  and  re- 
ported its  quality,  before  the  public  call  for 
It ;  and  above  all,  they  should  have  done 
this  in  all  cases  of  the  higher  literature— 
that  is,  of  literature  properly  so  called . 

What  n  it  that  we  mean  by  literature  7 
Popularly,  and  amongst  the  thoughtless,  it 
is  held  to  include  everything  that  is  printed 
in  a  book.  Little  logic  is  required  to  dis- 1 
turb  that  definition ;  the  most  thoughtless 
person  is  easily  made  aware  that  in  the  idea 
of  literature  one  essential  element  is — some 
relation  to  a  general  and  common  interest 
of  man,  so  that  what  applies  only  to  a  local 
—or  professional — or  merely  personal  in- 
terest, even  though  presenting  itself  in  the 
shapi!  of  a  book,  will  not  belong  to  liter- 
ature. So  far  the  definition  is  easily  nar- 
rowed ;  and  it  is  as  easily  expanded.  For 
BOt  only  is  much  that  takes  a  station  in 
bookii  not  literature ;  but  inversely,  much 
that  really  i$  literature  sever  reaches  a  sta- 
tion in  books.  The  weekly  sermons  of 
ChristendoiD,  that  vast  pulpit  literature 
which  acts  so  extensively  upon  the  popular 
mind— to  warn,  to  uphold,  to  renew,  to 
oomfort,  to  alarm,  doss  not  attain  tho 
sanctuary  of  libraries  in  the  ten  thousandth 
part  of  its  extent.  I'he  drama  again,  as, 
for  instance,  the  finest  of  Shak^ncare's  plays 
in  England,  and  all  leading  Athenian  plays 
in  the  noontide  of  the  Attic  stage,  operated 
as  a  literature  on  the  public  mind,  and 
were  (according  to  the  strictest  letter  of 
that  terai)  puhluhed  through  the  audiences 


that  witnessed*  their  representation  some 
time  before  they  were  published  as  things 
to  be  read ;  and  they  were  publiphed  m 
this  sccnical  mode  of  publication  with  mudi 
more  effect  than  they  could  have  had  as 
books,  during  ages  of  costly  copying  or  of 
costly  printing. 

Books,  therefore,  do  not  su^<](est  an  idea 
co-extensive  and  interchangeable  with  the 
idea  of  literature ;  sinoe  much  literature, 
scenic,  forensic,  or  didactic  (as  from  lec- 
turers and  public  orators),  may  never  come 
into  books  ;  and  much  that  does  come  into 
books,  may  connect  itself  with  no  literary 
interest.     But  a  far  more  important  correc- 
tion, applicable  to  the  common  vague  idea 
of  literature,  is  to  be  sought — not  so  much 
in  a  better  definition  of  literature,  as  in  a 
sharper  distinction  of  the  two   functions 
which  it  fulfils.     In  that  great  social  organ, 
which  collectively  we  call  literature,  there 
may  be  distinguished  two  separate  offices 
that  may  blend  and  often  do  so,  but  capable 
severally  of  a  severe   insulation,  and   na- 
turally fitted  for  reciprocal  repulsion.  There 
is  first  the  literature  of  knowledge^  and  se- 
condly, the  literature  of  power.    The  func- 
tion of  the  first  is — to  teach  ;  the  function 
of  the  second  is — to  mojoe :  the  first  is  a 
rudder,  the  second  an  oar  or  a  sail.     The 
first  speaks  to  the  mete  discursive  under- 
standing ;  the  second  speaks  ultimately  it 
may  happen  to  the  higher  understanding  or 
reason,  but   always  through  affections   of 
pleasure  and  sympathy.    Remotely,  it  may 
travel  towards  an  object  seated  in  what 
Lord  Bacon  calls  dry  light ;  but  proximately 
it  docs  and  must  operate,  else  it  ceases  to 
be  a  literature  oi  power ^  on  and  through 
that  humid  light  which  clothes  itself  in  the 
mists  and  glittering  iris  of  human  passions, 
desires,  and  genial  emotions.     Men  have  so 
little  reflected  on  the  higher  functions  of 
literature,   as  to  find  it  a  paradox  if  one 
should  describe  it  as  a  mean  or  subordinate 
purpose  of  books  to  give  information.  But 
this  is  a  paradox  only  in  the  sense  which 
makes   it    honorable    to    be    paradoxical 
Whenever  we  talk  in  ordinary  language  of 
seeking  information  or  gaining  knowledgC| 
we  understand  the  words  as  connected  with 
something  of  absolute  noveltv.     But  it  ii 
the  gran  dear  of  all  truth  which  can  occupy 

•  Charles  L,  for  example,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  maay  others  in  his  father's  court,  gained  their 
known  nmiliarity  with  Shakspemre— not  throu|^ 
the  original  quartoj,  so  flemlerly  diffused,  nor 
throagh  the  first  folio  of  1623,  but  through  the 
court  representations  of  his  chief  dimmas  at  White- 
hall 
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a  very  high  place  in  human  interests,  that 
it  is  never  absolut<sl  j  novel  to  the  meanest 
of -minds :   it  exists  eternirllj  by  way  of 
germ  or  latent  principle  in  the  lowest  as  in 
the  highest,  neeciing  to  be  developed  bnt 
never  to  be  planted.     To  be  capable  of 
transplantation  is  the  immediate  criterion 
of  a  truth  that  ranges  on  a  lower  scale. 
Besides  wbich,  there  is  a  rarer  thing  than 
truth,  namely,  power  or   deep    sympathy 
with  truth.  What  is  the  effect,  for  instance, 
upon  aocicty— of  children  ?    By  the  pity, 
by  the  tenderness,   and  by  the  peculiar 
modes  of  admiration,  whijh  connect  them- 
selves with  the  helplessness,  with  the  inno- 
oe&oe,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  children, 
not  only  are  the  primal  affections  strengthen- 
and  continually  renewed,  but  the  qualities 
which  are  dearest  in  the  sight  of  heaven^*— 
the  frailty  for  instance,  wbich  appeals  to 
forbearance,  the  innocence  which  symbolizes 
the  heavenly,  and  the  simplicity  which  is 
most  alien  from  the  worldly,  are  kept  up  in 
perpetual  remembrance,  and  their  ideals 
are  continually  refreshed.     A  purpose  of 
the  same  nature  is  answered  by  the  higher 
literature,   viz.,  the   literature   of  power. 
What  do  you  learn  from  Paradise  Lost  r 
Nothing  at  all.     What  do  you  learn  from  a 
cookery  book  ?    Something  new,  some  thin  •;; 
that  you  did  not  know  before,   in   every 
paragraph.     But  would  you  therefore  put 
the  wretched  cookery-book  on  a  higher  level 
of  estimation  than  the  divine  poem  ?  What 
you  owe  to  Milton  is  not  any  knowledge,  of 
which  a  million  separate  items  are  still  but 
a  million  of  advancing  steps  on  the  same 
earthly  level ;    what  you   owe — is  power ^ 
that  is,  exercise  and  expansion  to  your  own 
latent  capacity  of  sympathy  with  the  in- 
finite, where  every  pulse  and  each  separate 
influx  is  a  step  upwards — a  step  ascending 
as  upon  a  Jacobus  ladder  from   earth  to 
mysterious  altitudes  above  the  earth.     All 
the  steps  ef  knowledge,  from  first  to  last, 
tjarry  you  farther  on  the  same  plane,  but 
^uld  Bcfver  raise  you  one  foot  abevc  your 
ancient  level  of  earth :  wbereas,  the  very 
first  step  in  power  is  a  flight^ is  an  ascend- 
ing into  another  element  where  earth  is 
forgotten. 

Were  it  not  that  human  sensibilities  are 
ventilated  and  continually  called  out  into 
exercise  by  the  great  phenomena  of  infan- 
oy,  or  of  real  life  as  it  moves  through 
dianoe  and  change,  or  of  literature  as  it 
recombines  these  elements  in  the  mimicries 
of  poetry,  romance,  &c.,  it  is  certain  that, 
like  any  animal  power  or  muaoular  energy 


falling  into  disuse,  all  Buoh  sensibilities 
would  gradually  droop  and  dwindle.  It  is 
in  relation  to  these  great  moral  capacities 
of  man  that  the  literature  of  power,  as 
contra- distinguished  from  that  of  know- 
ledge, lives  and  has  its  field  of  action.  It 
is  concerned  with  what  is  highest  in  man : 
for  the  Scriptures  themselves  never  conde- 
scend to  deal  by  suggestion  or  co-operation, 
with  the  mere  discois^ive  understanding : 
when  speaking  of  man  in  his  intellectual 
capacity,  the  Scrij»4nroF  speak  not  of  the 
understanding,  but  of  ''  the  understanding 
Aeor/," — making  the  heart,  «.  e.,  the  great 
intuitive  (or  non-discursive)  organ,  to  be 
the  interchangeable  formula  for  man  in  his 
highest  state  of  capacity  for  the  infinite. 
Tragedy,  romance,  fairy-tale,  or  epopee, 
all  alike  restore  to  man's  mind  the  i<loals 
of  justice,  of  hope,  of  truth,  of  mercy, 
of  retribution,  which  else  (left  to  the 
support  of  daily  life  in  its  realities),  would 
languish  for  want  of  sufficient  illustration. 
What  is  meant  for  instance  by  poetic  jus- 
tice  ? — It  does  not  mean  a  justice  that  dif- 
fers by  its  object  from  the  oi  din ary  justice 
of  human  jurisprudence  ;  for  then  it  must 
be  confessedly  a  very  bad  kind  of  justice  ; 
but  it  means  a  justice  that  differs  from 
common  forensic  justice  by  the  degree  in 
which  it  aitiuns  its  object,  a  justice  that  is 
more  omnipotent  over  its  own  ends,  as 
dealing — not  with  the  refractory  elements  of 
earthly  life — but  with  elements  of  its  own 
creation,  and  with  materials  flexible  to  its 
own  purest  preconceptions.  It  is  certain 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  literature  of  power, 
these  ideals  would  often  remain  amongst  us 
as  mere  arid  notional  forms ;  whereas,  by 
the  creative  forces  of  man  put  forth  in  lite- 
rature, they  gain  a  vernal  life  of  restora- 
tion, and  germinate  into  vital  activities. 
The  commonest  novel,  by  moving  an  alli- 
ance with  human  fears  and  hopes,  with  hu- 
man instincts  of  wrong  and  right,  sustains 
and  quickens  those  affections.  Calling 
them  into  action,  it  rescues  them  from  tor- 
por. And  hence  the  pre-emioency  over  all 
authors  that  nu>rely  teach^  of  the  meanest 
that  moves ;  or  that  teaches,  if  at  all,  in- 
indireotly  by  moving.  The  very  highest 
work  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  literature 
of  knowledge,  is  but  a  provisional  work : 
a  book  upon  trial  and  sufferance,  and 
quamdiu  bene  se  gesserit.  Let  its  teaching 
be  even  partially  revised,  let  it  be  but  ex- 
panded, nay,  even  let  its  teaching  be  but 
placed  in  a  better  order,  and  instantly  it  is 
superseded.    Whereas  the  feeblest  works 
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in  tke  literature  of  power,  Buryiviog  at  all, 
sunrive  as  fiDished  and  unalterable  amongst 
men.  For  instance,  the  Principia  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  a  book  militant  on  earth 
from  the  first.  In  all  stages  of  its  progress 
it  would  haye  to  fight  for  its  existence : 
Uly  as  regards  absolute  truth ;  2(//y,  when 
that  oomlmt  is  over,  as  regards  its  form  or 
mode  of  presenting  the  truth.  Aad  as 
soon  as  a  La  Place,  or  anybody  else,  builds 
higher  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  this 
book,  eflleotually  ho  throws  it  out  of  the 
sunshine  into  decay  and  darkness;  by 
weapons  won  from  this  book  he  superannu- 
ates and  destroys  this  book,  so  tnat  soon 
the  name  of  Newton  remains,  as  a  mere 
nomims  umbray  but  his  book,  as  a  living 

K^wer,  has  transmigrated  into  other  forms, 
ow,  on  the  oontrair,  the  Iliad,  the  Pro- 
metheus of  .£sehylus, — the  Othello  or 
King  Lear, — ^the  Hamlet  or  Macbeth, — 
and  the  Paradise  Lost,  are  not  militant  but 
triumphant  for  ever  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guages exist  in  which  they  speak  or  can  be 
taught  to  speak.  They  never  can  trans- 
migrate into  new  incarnations.  They  re- 
produce these  in  new  forms,  or  variations, 
even  if  in  some  things  they  should  be  im- 
proved, would  be  to  plagiarise.  A  good 
steam-engine  is  properly  superseded  by  a 
better^  But  one  lovely  pastoral  valley  is 
not  superseded  by  another,  nor  a  statue  of 
Praxiteles  by  a  statue  of  Michael  Angelo. 
These  things  are  not  separated  by  imparity, 
but  by  disparity.  They  are  not  thought  of 
as  unequal  under  the  same  standard^  but  as 
differing  in  kindj  and  as  equal  under  a  dif- 
ferent standard.  Human  works  of  immortal 
beauty  and  works  of  nature  in  one  respect 
stand  on  the  same  footing :  they  never  ab- 
solutely repeat  each  other :  never  approach 
80  near  as  not  to  differ  ;  and  they  differ  not 
as  better  and  worse,  or  simply  by  more  and 
less :  they  differ  by  undecipherable  and  in- 
communicable differences,  that  cannot  be 
caught  by  mimicries,  nor  be  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  copies,  nor  become  ponderable  in 
the  scales  of  vulgar  comparison. 

Applying  these  principles  to  Pope,  as  a 
representative  of  fine  literature  in  general, 
we  would  wish  to  remark  the  claim  which 
he  has,  or  which  any  equal  writer  has,  to 
the  attention  and  jealous  winnowing  of 
those  critics  in  particular  who  watch  over 
public  morals.  Ulergymen,  and  all  the  or- 
gans of  public  criticism  put  in  motion  by 
clergymen,  are  more  especially  concerned  in 
the  just  appreciation  of  such  writers,  if  the 
two  canoBS  are  remembered,  which  we  have 


endeavored  to  illustrate,  vis.,  that  all  works 
in  this  class,  as  opposed  to  those  in  the 
literature  of  knowledge,  let,  work  by  far 
deeper  agencies ;  and,  2dljfy  are  more  per- 
manent ;  in  the  strictest  sense  they  are 
xtij(iata  Ig  da* :  and  what  evil  they  do,  or 
what  good  they  do,  is  commensurate  with 
the  national  language,  sometimes  long  after 
the  nation'  has  departed.  At  this  hour, 
500  years  since  their  creation,  the  tales  of 
Chaucer,*  never  equalled  on  this  earth  for 
tenderness,  and  for  life  of  picturesqueness, 
are  read  familiarly  by  many  in  the  charm- 
ing language  of  their  natal  day,  and  by 
others  in  the  modernisations  of  Dryden,  of 
Pope,  and  Wordsworth.  At  this  hour 
1800  years  since  their  creation,  the  Pagan 
tales  of  Ovid,  never  equalled  on  this  earth 
for  the  gaiety  of  their  movement  and  the 
capricious  graces  of  their  narrative,  are 
read  by  all  Christendom.  This  man^s  peo- 
ple and  their  monuments  are  dust :  but  Ae 
IS  alive :  he  has  survived  them,  as  he  told 
us  that  he  had  it  in  his  commission  to  do, 
by  a  thousand  years ;  ^^  and  shall  a  thou- 
sand more." 

All  the  literature  of  knowledge  builds 
only  ground-nests,  that  are  swept  away  by 
floods,  or  confounded  by  the  plough  ;  but 
the  literature  of  power  builds  nests  in  aerial 
altitudes  of  temples  sacred  from  violation, 
or  of  forests  inaccessible  to  fraud.  71ii$  ia 
a  great  prerogative  of  the  power  literature: 
and  it  is  a  greater  which  lies  in  the  mode 
of  its  influence.  The  knowledge  literature, 
like  the  fashion  of  this  world,  passeth 
away.  An  Encyclopaodia  is  its  abstract; 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  taken  for  ita 
speaking  symbol — that,  before  one  genera* 
tion  has  passed,  an  Enqyclopsodia  is  su- 
perannuated ;  for  it  speaks  through  the  dead 
memory  and  unimpassioned  understanding, 
which  have  not  the  rest  of  higher  faculties, 
but  are  continually  enlarging  and  varying 
their  phylacteries.  But  idl  literature,  pro- 
perly so  called — literature  xax'  i^o/i^y,  for 
the  very  same  reason  that  it  is  so  much 
more  durable  than  the  literature  of  know- 
ledge, is  (and  by  the  very  same  proportion 
it  is)  more  intense  and  electrically  search- 
ing in  its  impressions.  The  directions  in 
which  the  tragedy  of  this  planet  has  train- 
ed our  human  feelings  to  play,  and  the 
combinations  into  which  the  poetry  of  this 

*  The  Canterbory  Talaa  were  not  made  poblie 
until  1380  or  tlieraabouU :  but  the  composition 
muat  have  cont  30  or  mora  yaara :  not  to  mention 
that  the  woiic  had  probably  batn  fiaiahed  lor  aeoaa 
years  befiue  it  waadivolftd. 
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planet  Las  thrown  oor  human  pa88ion»  of 
love  and  hatred,  of  admiration  and  con- 
tempt, exerelses  a  power  bad  or  good  over 
human  life,  that  cannot  be  contemplated 
when  seen  stretching  through  many  gene- 
rations, without  a  sentiment  allied  to  awe.* 
And  of  this  let  every  one  be  assured — that 
he  owes  to  the  impassioned  books  which  he- 
had  read,  many  »  thousand  more  of  emo- 
tions than  he  can  consciously  trace  back  to 
them.  Dim  by  their  oriinnation,  these 
emotions  yet  arise  in  him,  and  mould  him 
through  life  like  the  forgotten  incidents  of 
childhood. 

In  making  a  reyaluation  of  Pope  as  re- 
gards some  of  his  principal  works,  we 
uould  have  been  glad  to  ezanine  more 
elosely  Aan  we  shall  be  able  to  do,  some 
popular  errors  affecting  his  whole  intelleo- 
tnal  position ;  and  especially  these  two, 
^#/,  That  he  belonged  to  what  b  idly  call- 
ed the  Ftench  School  of  our  literature  ;  sc- 
eondlyy  That  he  wss  especially  distinguish- 
ed from  preceding  poets  by  correetnesM. 
The  first  error  has  infected  the  whole  cri- 
ticism of  Europe.  The  Schlegels,  with  all 
their  false  airs  of  subtlety,  fall  into  this 
error  in  discussing  every  literature  of 
Christendom.  But,  if  by  a  mere  accident 
of  life  any  poet  had  first  tufned  his 
thoughts  into  a  particular  chann  1  on  the 
suggestion  of  some  French  book,  thai  would 
not  justify  our  classing  what  belongs  to 
universal  nature,  and  what  vui^iiably  arises 
at  a  certain  stage  of  social  progress,  under 
the  category  of  a  French  creation.  Some- 
body must  have  been  first  in  point  of  time 
upon  every  field :  but  this  casual  preceden- 
cy establishes  no  title  whatever  to  authori- 
tT«  or  plea  of  original  dominion  over  fields 
that  lie  within  the  inevitable  line  of  march 
upon  which  nations  are  moving.  Had  it 
happened  thai  the  first  European  writer  on 
the  higher  geometry  was  a  Grieco-Sicilian, 
tkat  would  not  have  made  it  rational  to  call 
geometry  the  Grasco-Sicilian  Science.    In 

*  The  TMSon  why  the  broad  diitinctions  between 
Ihe  two  literatures  of  power  and  knowledge  so  lit- 
tle fix  the  attention,  iiee  in  the  fact,  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  books — history,  biography,  travels,  mis- 
eelUneoiiB  essays,  hc^  tying  in  a  middle  zone,  con- 
l»und  these  distinctions  by  interblending  th^m. 
All  that  we  call  *'  amueement*'  or  *"  entertain- 
ment,** is  a  diluted  form  of  the  power  belongiiig  to 
passion,  and  also  a  mixed  form  ;  and  where  threads 
of  direct  ifutruition  intermingle  in  the  texture  with 
these  threads  o(poutr,  this  aMorption  of  the  quality 
Into  one  representative  miimoineutnlizes  the  sepa- 
nte  perception  of  either.  Fused  into  a  tertmm 
fmd,  or  neutnl  state,  ihey  disappear  to  the  popular 
^jB  as  the  repelllDf  foicNM,  whieh  an  iact  they  am. 


etery  nation  first  comes  the  higher  form  of 
passion,  next  the  lower.     This  is  the  mere 
order  of  nature    in  governing  the  move- 
ments  of  human   intellect,    as   connected 
with  social  evolutiou  ;  this  is  therefore  the 
universal  order,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
literature,  men  deal  with  the  great  elcmen* 
tary  grandeurs  of  passion,  of  conscience,  of 
the  will  in  self-conffict ;  they  deal  with  the 
capital  struggles  of  the  human  race  in  rais- 
ing empires,  or  in  overthrowing  them — in 
vindicating  their  rcKgion  (as  by  crusades), 
or  with   uie    more    mysterious  struggles 
amongst  spiritual  races  allied  to  our  own, 
that  have  been  dimly  revealed  to  us.     We 
have  an  Iliad,  a  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a 
Paradise  Lost.     These  g*-eat  subjects  ex- 
hausted, or  exhausted  in  their  more  invit- 
ing manifestations,  inevitably,  by  the  mere 
endless  motion  of  society,  there  succeeds  a 
lower  key  of  passion.     Expanding  soeial 
intercourse  in  towns,  multiplied  and  crowd- 
ed more  and  more,  banish'^s  these  gloomier 
and  grander  phases  of  human  history  from 
literature.     The  understanding  is  quicken- 
ed :  the  lower  fiiculties  of  the  mini- — faaoy 
and  the  habit  of  minute  distiuction,  are 
a|»plied  to  the  contemplation  of  society- and 
manners.     Passion  begins  to  wheel  in  low- 
er lights,  and  to  combine  itself  with  late- 
Fests  that  m  part  are  addressed  to  the  iii- 
salated  understanding— observing,  refining, 
reflecting.     This  may  be  called  the  mnor 
key  of  literature  in  opposition  to  the  mtuotj 
as  cultivated  by  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Mil- 
ton.    But  this  key  arises  spontaneously  in 
eeery  people,  and  by  a  necessity  as  sure  as 
any  that  moulds  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
Milton  and  Spenser  were  not  of  any  Italian 
school.     Their  Italian  studies  were  the  re- 
sult and  not  the  cause  of  the  determination 
given  to  their  minds  by  nature  working  in 
conjunction  with  their  social  period.     It  is 
equally  childish  to  say  of  Dry  den  and  Pope 
— that  they  belonged  to  any  French  schooL 
That  thing  which  they  did,  they  would  have 
done  though  Franco  had  been  at  the  bade 
of  China.     The  school  to  which  they  be- 
longed, was  a  school  developed  at  a  certaii^ 
stage  of  progress  in  all  nations  alike  by  the 
human  heart  as  modified  by  the  human  un- 
derstanding :  it  is  a  school  depending  on 
the  peculiar  direction  given  to  the  sensibi- 
lities by  the  reflecting  faculty,  and  by  the 
new  phases  of  society.     Even  as  a  fact, 
(though  a  change  as  to  the  fact  could  not 
make  any  change  at  all  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  case) ,  it  is  not  true  that  either  Dry- 
den  or  Pope  was  influenced  by  French  lite» 
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ratnre.     Both  of  them  had  a  very  imperfect 
aeqaaintance  with  the  French  languasre.  Dry- 
den  ridiculed  French  literature  ;  and  Pope, 
except  for  some  purposes  connected  with  his 
Homeric  translations,  road  as  little  of  it  as 
oonvenienoe  would  allow.     But,  had  this 
been  otherwise,  the  philosophy  of  the  case 
stands  good ;  that,  after  the  primary  for- 
mations of  the  fermenting  intellect,  come 
everywhere — in     Thebes    or    Athens,    in 
France  or  England,  the  secondary :  that, 
after  the  creating  passion  comes  the  reflect- 
ing and  recombining  passion:  that  after 
the  solemnities  and  cloiiitral  grandeurs  of 
life — solitary   and    self-conflicting,   comes 
the  recoil  of  a  self-obserring  and  self-dis- 
aectin^  stage,  derived  from  life  social  and 
gregarious.     After  the  Iliad,  but  doubtless 
many  generations  after,  comes  a  Batracho- 
myomachia:  after  the  gorgeous  masque  of 
our    forefathers    came    alwavs    the    anti- 
nasque,   that    threw  off   echoes  as  from 
aoiue  dcviPs  laughter  in  mockery  of  the  hol- 
low and  transitory  pomps  that  went  before. 
It  is  an  error  equally  gross,  and  an  error 
in  which  Pope  himBelf  participated,  that  his 
plume  of  dbtinction  horn  preceding  poets 
consisted    in   conectneaa.     Correctness    in 
what  ?    Think  of  the  admirable  qualifica- 
tions for  settling  the  scale  of  such  critical 
distinctions  which  that  man  must  have  had 
who   turned  out  upon  this  vast  world  the 
single  oracular  word  ^^  correctness"  to  shift 
for  itself,  and  explain  its  own  meaning  to 
all  generations.  Did  he  mean  logical  correct- 
ness in  maturing  and  connecting  thoughts  ? 
But  of  all  poets  that  have  practised  reason- 
ing in  verse,  Pope  is  the  one  most  inconw- 
quential  in  the  aeduction  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  most  severely  distressed  in  any  ef- 
fort to  effect  or  to  explain  the  dependency 
of  their  parts.     There  are  not  ten  consecu- 
tive lines  in  Pope  unaffected  by  this  infirm- 
it  v.     Ail  his  thiuking  proceeded  by  insulat- 
ed and  discontinuous  jets :  and  the  only 
resource  for  ^tm,  or  chance  of  even  seeming 
correctness,  lay  in  the  liberty  of  stringing 
his  aphoristic  thoughts  like  pearUi — having 
BO  relation  to  each  other  but  that  of  conti- 

fouty.  To  $ei  them  like  diamonds  was  for 
ope  to  risk  distracticti :  to  systematize 
was  ruin.— On  ihe  other  hand,  if  this  ellip- 
tical word  correctne9$  is  to  be  understood 
with  such  a  complemc>ntary  qnalifloation  as 
would  restrict  it  to  Pope^s  use  of  lanr/udqey 
that  construction  is  even  more  untf enable 
than  the  other — more  conspicuously  untena- 
W"^— -for  many  are  they  who  have  erred  by 
Ulogieal  thinking,  or  by  distracted  erola- 


tion   of  thoughts:    but  rare  is   the  man 
amontrst  classical  writers  in  any  language  who 
has  disfigured  hU  meaning  more  rt^markably 
than   Pope  by  imperfect  expression.     We 
do  not  speak  of  plebeian  phrases,  of  exotic 
phrases,  of  slang,  from  which  Pope  was  not 
free,  though  more  free  than  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries.  From  vulgarism  indeed  he  was 
shielded,  though  imperfectly,  by  the  aristo- 
cratic society  which  he  kept :  thry  being 
right,  he  was  right :  and  he  erred  only  in 
the  cases  where  tbev  misled  him ;  for  even 
the  refinement  of  that  age  was  oftentimes 
coarse  and  vulgar.     His  grammar,  indeed, 
is  often  vicious :  preterites  and  participlas 
he  constantly  confounds,  and  legisters  this 
class  of  blunders  for  ever  by  the  cast-iron 
index  of  rhymes  that  never  con  mend    But 
worse  than  this  mode  of  viciousness  is  his 
syntax,  which  is  so  bad  as  to  darken  his 
meaning  at  times,  and  at  other  times  to  de- 
feat it.     But  these  were  errors  cleaving  to 
his  times ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  exact 
from  Pope  a  better  quality  of  diction  than 
belonged  to  his  contemporaries.     Still  it  is 
indisputable  that  a  better  model  of  diction 
and  of  grammar  prevailed  a  century  before 
Pope.     In  Spenser,  in  Shakspeare,  in  the 
Bible  of  King  Janies^  reign,  and  in  Milton, 
there  are  very  few  grammatical  errors.*  But 

*  And  this  purity  of  diction  shows  itwlf  in  many 
points  arguiog  great  vigilance  ol  attentioti  aod  aJao 
great  anzicty  (or  usicg  tbf  lan/^uage  powerfully  as 
the  most  venerable  of  tra<litions,  when  tieating  the 
most  venerable  of  subjects.    Fur  instance,  the  Bible 
never  c(.*odeacends  u^  the  mean  colluquia)  preterites 
of  chid  (or  did  ehidgf  or  writ  (or  did  toriit,  but  always 
uses  the  full-dress  word  ckodc^  and  tmfU.    Pope 
might  have  been   happier  had  he  read  his  Bibiie 
more:  but  assuredly  he  would  have  improved  his 
Eoglish.    A  question  naturally  arises — How  it  was 
that  the  elder  writen»— Sbakspeare  in    pajticular, 
(who  had  seen  so  little  of  higher  society  when  he 
wrote  his  youthful  poems  uf  L.ncrece  aw^  Adonis), 
should  have  maintained  so  much  oarer  a  jrnmniar  1 
Dr.  Johnson  indeed,  but  moK  talsely,  says  that 
8hakspeare*s  grammar  is  licentiiHis.    "  The  Myle  of 
She kspea re/' (these  are  the  eian  wordsof  the  Doctor 
in  his  preface).  '*  was  in  itself  un^rammatic«i I,  per- 
plexed, and  obscure.'*    An  audacious  misrep.eseot^ 
ation!    In  the  doctor  himself,  a  leKial^^or  ft>r  ihe 
language,  we  undertake  to  shuw  more  numerically 
of  trespasses  against  rrammar.  but  ^  which  is     orse 
still)  more  unscholarTike  trespasses.    Shakspeareia 
singularly  correct  in  grammar.    One  reason  we  be- 
lieve, was  this:  from  the  re>ioration  of  Charlc"  II. 
decayed  the  ceretiumiimi  eiteriors  of  society.    8tii^ 
nesa  and  reserve  melted  away  befure  the  familiarity 
and  impudence  of  French  manners.    Social  meefp* 
iugs  grew  lar  more  numerous  as  towns  expanded  { 
■ocial  pleasure  far  mor.*  began  now  to  depend  upon 
conversation;  and  convarsation,  gniwing  lew  Ibi^ 
mal,  quickened  Its  pare.     Het»cecame  the  c«ill  for 
rapid  abbieviations;  the  *tiSBnd  Uwns^  \beran*i  kod 
d0n'l  of  the  two-post  Milton  ic  generation*  arose  un- 
der this  impolae ;  and  the  general  iaa^cvMUsA.  ^»^ 
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Pope's  defect  in  langnage  was  almost  peoa- 
liar  to  himself.  It  lay  in  an  inability, 
nursed  doubtless  by  indolence,  to  carry  out 
and  perfect  tbe  expression  of  the  thought 
which  he  wishes  to  communicate.  The  lan- 
guage does  not  realize  the  idea :  it  simply 
suggests  or  hints  it.  Thus  to  give  a  single 
illustration, — 

"  Know,  Ood  and  Nature  only  are  the  ume\ 
Jq  man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game.*' 

The  first  line  one  would  naturally  construe 
into  this :  that  God  and  Nature  were  in 
harmony,  whilst  all  other  objects  were  scat- 
tered into  incoherenoy  by  difference  And 
disunion.  Not  at  all ;  it  means  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  but  that  God  and  Nature  only 
are  exempted  from  the  infirmities  of 
change.  They  only  continue  uniform  and 
self-consistent.  This  might  mislead  many 
readers^  but  the  second  line  must  do  so: 
for  who  would  not  understand  the  syntax  to 
be— that  the  judgment,  as  it  exists  in  man, 
shoots  at  flying  game  .'  But,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  is — that  the  judgment,  in  aiming 
its  calculations  at  man,  aims  at  an  object 
that  is  still  on  the  wing,  and  never  for  a 
moment  stationary.  We  give  this  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  fault  in  diction — the  very  worst 
amongst  all  that  are  possible  ;  to  write  bad 
grammar  or  colloquial  plang  does  not  neces- 
sarily obscure  the  sense ;  out  a  fault  like 
this  is  a  treachery,  and  hides  the  true 
meaning  under  the  cloud  of  a  conundrum : 
nay  worse  ;  for  even  a  conundrum  has  fixed 
conditions  for  determining  its  solution,  but 
this  sort  of  mutilated  expression  is  left  to 
the  solutions  of  conjecture. 

There  are  endless  varieties  of  this  fault 
in  Pope,  by  which  he  sought  relief  for  him- 
self from  half-an-hour's  labor,  at  the  price 
of  utter  darkness  to  his  reader. 

ever  since  subsisted  amongst  English  writers— that 
language,  instead  of  being  an  ezanisitely  beautiful 
vehicle  for  the  thoughts— a  robe  tiiat  never  can  be 
adorned  with  too  much  care  or  piety,  is  in  fact  a 
dirty  high-road  which  all  people  detest  whilst  all  are 
frrcvfd  to  use  it,  and  to  the  keeping  ol  which  in  repair 
DO  rational  man  ever  contributes  a  trifle  that  is  not 
forced  from  him  by  some  severit}-  of  Gtuarter  Ses- 
sions. The  great  corrupter  of  English  was  the  con- 
versational instinct  for  rapidity.  A  more  honorable 
source  of  corruption  lay  in  the  growth  of  new  ideas, 
and  the  continual  influx  of  foreign  words  to  meet 
them.  Spanish  words  arose,  liice  rtformado^  priva- 
do,  desperado,  and  French  ones  past  counting.  But 
as  these  retained  their  foreign  forms  of  structure^  tfiey 
reacted  to  vitiate  the  language  still  more  by  intro- 
ducing a  piebald  aspect  or  books  which  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  tolerate  for  the  interests  of 
wider  thinking.  The  perfection  of  this  honor  was 
ae? er  attained  except  amongrt  the  Gennans. 


One  editor  distinguishes  amongst  the 
epistles  that  which  Pope  addressed  to  Lord 
Oxford  some  years  after  his  fall,  as  about 
the  most  '^  correct ^  musical,  dignified,  and 
affecting"  that  the  poet  has  left.  Now, 
«ven  as  a  specimen  of  vernacular  English, 
it  is  conspicuously  bad  :  the  shocking  galli-. 
cism,  for  instance,  of  "  aitendj^^  for  "  wait 
his  leisure,"  in  the  line  "  For  fUmj  i.  e.  on 
his  behalf,  th<m  oft  hast  bid  the  world  at- 
tend," would  alone  degrade  the  verses.  To 
bid  the  world  attencf— is  to  bid  the  world 
Ibten  attentively ;  whereas  what  Pope 
means  is,  that  Lord  Oxford  bade  the  world 
wait  in  his  ante-chamber,  until  he  bad  lei- 
sure from  his  important  conferences  with  a 
poet,  to  throw  a  glance  upon  affairs  so  trivial 
as  those  of  the  human  race.  This  use  of 
the  word  attend  is  a  shocking  violation  of 
the  English  idiom  ;  and  even  the  slightest 
would  DC  an  unpardonable  blemish  in  a 
poem  of  only  forty  lines,  which  ought  to  be 
polished  as  exquisitely  as  a  cameo.  It  is  a 
still  worse  disfiguration  of  the  very  same 
class,  viz.  a  silent  confession  of  defeat,  in  a 
regular  wrestling-match  with  the  difficulties 
of  a  metrical  expression,  that  the  poem  ter- 
minates thus — 


*<  Nor  fears  to  tell 


ishes" 


why  Mhould  he  fear  ?  Really  there  is  no 
very  desperate  courage  required  for  telling 
the  most  horrible  of  secrets  about  Morti- 
mer. Had  Mortimer  even  been  so  wicked 
as  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  safely  it 
might  have  been  published  by  Mortimer^a 
bosom  friend  to  all  magistrates,  sherifib, 
and  constables ;  for  not  a  man  of  them 
would  have  guessed  in  what  hiding-place  to 
look  for  Mortimer,  or  who  Mortimer  might 
be.  True  it  is,  that  a  secondary  earldom, 
conferred  by  Queen  Anne  upon  Robert  Har- 
ley,  was  that  of  Mortimer ;  but  it  lurked 
unknown  to  the  public  ear ;  it  was  a  coro- 
net that  lay  hid  under  the  beams  of  Ox- 
fard — a  title  so  long  familiar  to  English 
ears,  when  descending  through  six  and 
twenty  generations  of  de  Veres.  Quite  as 
reasonable  it  would  be,^  in  a  birth-day  ode 
to  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  if  he  were  addressed 
as  my  Lord  of  Chester,  or  Baron  of  Ren- 
frew, or  your  Grace  of  Cornwall.  To  ex- 
press a  thing  in  cipher  may  do  for  a  con- 
spirator ;  but  a  poet's  correctness  is  shown 
in  his  intelligibility. 

Amongst  the  early  poems  of  Pope,  the 
''  Eloisa  to  Abelard  ",  has  a  special  in- 
terest of  a  doable  order :  first,  it  nas  a/>er- 
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tma/  intOTest  ■■  the  poem  of  Pope,  because ' 
indicating  the  originiu  deatination  of  Pope's 
intellect,  and  the  strength  of  his  native  vo- 
eation  to  a  class  of  poetry  in  deeper  kejs 
of  passion  than  an;  vhioh  I^o  B7stemati«lly 
onltiTated.  For  itself  also,  and  abstracting 
from  its  oonnexion  with  Pope's  nataral  des- 
tination, this  poem  has  a  lecond  interest, 
an  intrinsic  intereat,  that  will  always  make 
it  dear  to  impassioned  minds.  The  self- 
conflict — the  flnx  and  reflux  of  the  poor 
agitated  heart — the  spectacle  of  Eloisa  now 
bending  penitentiblly  before  the  shadowy 
anstaritiea  of  a  monastic  ^ture,  now  raving 
npon  the  remembranoea  of  the  gnilty  past — 
one  moment  reconoiled  by  the  very  angnish 
of  her  sonl  to  the  grandeurs  of  religion  and 
of  prostrate  adoration,  the  next  moment  re- 
Toltine  to  perilous  retrospects  of  faer  treacb- 
erons  happiness — the  recognition  by  shining 
gleams  through  the  very  storm  and  dark- 
neaa  ovoked  by  her  earthly  sensibilities,  of 
a  senaibitity  deeper  far  in  its  ground,  and 
that  trembled  towards  holier  objects^ — the 
lyrical  tumult  of  the  changes,  the  hope,  the 
tears,  the  rapture,  the  penitence,  the  des- 
pair— place  the  reader  in  tumnlmoos  aym- 
pathy  with  the  poor  distracted  nun.  Ex- 
quisitely imagined,  among  the  passages 
towarda  the  end,  is  the  introduction  of  a 
voice  speaking  to  Eloisa  from  the  grave  of 
some  aiater  nun,    that,    in   long-forgotten 

J  ears,  once  had  struggled  and  auflered  like 
enelf, 


Lovt'i  victim  then,  tboagh  now  a  ninted  maid.' 

Exquisite  ia  the  passage  in  which  abe  pre- 
figurea  a  visit  yet  to  come  from  Abclara  to 
herself— no  more  in  the  charactot  of  a 
lover,  but  as  a  priest,  ministering  by  spiritual 
oonsolatioQs  to  her  dying  hours,  pointing 
her  thoughts  to  heaven,  presentine  the 
Cross  to  her  through  the  mists  of  death, 
and  fighting  for  her  as  a  apiritual  ally 
against  the  torments  of  flesh.     That  antici- 

{lation  waa  not  gratified.  Abelard  died 
ong  before  her  ;  and  the  hour  never  arrived 
for  him  of  which  with  such  tenderness  ahe 
•aya,— 

"  It  will  be  Uun  DO  ctimt  to  gue  on  ma." 

Bat  another  anticipation  kai  been  folSUed 
in  a  decree  that  she  could  hardly  have  con- 
templated ;  tho  anticipation,  namely, 


wandering  feet  shonld  be  attracted  from 
afar  , 

"  To  Pancleta's  white  walla  and  silver  springs," 

aa  the  common  reiting-plaoe  and  ererlaaU 
ing  marriage -bed  of  Abelard  and  Eloiaa; 
that  the  e^es  of  many  that  had  been  toadi- 
ed by  their  story,  by  tho  memory  of  their 
extraordinary  aocouplishments  in  an  age 
of  darkness,  and  by  the  calamitous  issao  of 
their  attachment,  should  seek,  flrat  and 
last,  for  the  grave  in  which  the  loven 
trusted  to  meet  again  In  peace  ;  and  shonld 
seek  it  with  interest  so  absorbing,  that  even 
amidst  the  asoent  of  hosaunahs  from  the 
ohoir,  amidst  tho  grandeurs  of  high  maM, 
the  raising  of  tho  host,  and  "  the  pomp  d 
dreadful  sacrifice,"  sometimes  these  wander- 
ing eyes  should  steal  asidk.-  tn  the  soknin 
sbiding-place  of  Abelard  and  his  Eloisa, 
offering  so  pathetic  a  contrast,  by  its  peace- 
ful silenoo,  to  the  agitations  of  their  lives  ; 
and  that  there,  amidst  thoughts  which  by 
right  were  all  due  and  dedicated 


We  may  properly  close  this  subject  of 
Abelard  ana  Eloisa,  by  citing,  in  Boglish, 
the  solemn  Latin  inscription  placed  in  the 
last  oentnry — six  hundred  years  after  their 
departure  from  earth,  over  their  common 
remains.  They  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  Abelard  dying  first  by  a  few  woeke 
more  than  twenty-one  years  ;  his  tonb  was 
opened  again  to  admit  the  coffin  of  Kloiea ; 
and  the  tradition  of  Quincey,  the  pariah 
near  Nogent  aur  Seine,  in  which  tho  mona»- 
tery  of  the  Paraclete  is  aitnated,  was — 
that  at  the  moment  of  interment  Abelard 
opened  his  arms  to  receive  the  impassioned 
creature  that  once  had  loved  /Um  so  franti- 
cally, and  whom  he  had  loved  with  a  re- 
morae  so  memorable.  The  epitaph  is  sin- 
gularly aolemn  in  ita  brief  simplicity,  oon- 
sidering  that  it  oame  from  Paris,  and  irom 
Academic  wits :  "  Here,  under  the  same 
marble  slab,  lie  the  founder  of  this  Monaa- 
tery,  Peter  Abelard,  and  ita  narliest  Ab- 
besa,  Heloisa — oaoo  united  in  studies,  in 
love,  in  their  unhappy  nnptial  en^agiimenU, 
and  in  penitential  sorrow  ;  but  now,  ear 
hope  ia,  r«anited  for  ever  in  blisa." 

The  Satires  of  Pope,  and  what  under 
another  name  are  eatircs,  vii.  his  Mokal 
Epistles,  offer  a  second  variety  of  cvidenoo 
to  his  volnptuoas  indolence.  They  offend 
■gaiiwt  phuoHpliio  tntL  more  beanly  thai 
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the  Ebskt  on  Man ;  bnt  not  in  tbn  tame  I  ting  np  the  st^tm.  As  it  is,  tbe  aliort  pufi 
my.  I'ho  Eesay  on  Man  sins  cbieiy  b;  of  mnger,  the  nneuy  BDorts  of  fur;  in 
want    of  ocnt:al   priociple,  and    by  wsnt    trope's  satires,  give  one  paiofully  the  feel- 


therefore  of  all  ooherency  amongst  the  icpa- 
rate  thongbta.  But  taken  at  separate 
thoughts,  viewed  in  tbe  light  of  fragmentB 
and  Drilliant  aphorinnis,  tbe  majority  of 
the  passages  have  a  modo  of  troth  ;  not  of 
truth  central  and  ooherent,  bat  of  truth 
angular  and  spliotered.  The  Satires 
the  other  hand  were  of  false  origin.  They 
araao  in  a  sense  of  talent  for  caustio  effects, 
unsupported  by  any  satiric  heart.  Pope 
bad  neither  tbe  malice  (except  In  the  must 
fugitive  form)  which  thirnts  for  leaving 
wounds,  nor  on  the  other  hand  the  deep 
moral  indignation  whioh  burns  iu  men 
whom  Providence  has  from  time  to  time 
armed  with  scoui^s  for  cleansing  the  sanc- 
tnaries  of  truth  or  jnatioe.  He  was  con- 
tented enough  with  society  as  he  found  it: 
bad  it  might  he,  but  it  was  good  enough  for 
kirn:  and  it  was  the  merest  self-delusion  if 
at  any  moment  the  inetinct  of  glorifying 
his  satiric  mission  (the  viat,nificabo  apothi- 
lalum  memn)  persuaded  him  that  in  hii  case 
it  might  bo  said — Facil  indignalio  oeriam 
The  indignation  of  Juvenal  was  not  alwjys 
very  noble  in  its  origin,  or  pure  iu  its  pur- 

Siose  :  it  was  sometimes  mean  in  its  quality, 
alse  in  its  direction,  extravagant  in  its  ex- 
pression ;  but  it  was  tremendoaa  in  tbe  roll 
of  its  thunders,  and  aa  withering  as  the 
scowl  of  a  Mephistopheles,  Pope  having 
no  such  internal  principle  of  wrath  boiling 
in  his  breast,  being  really  (if  ono  must 
speak  the  truth)  id  the  most  pacific  and 
diaritablc  frame  of  mind  towards  all  scoun- 
drels whatever,  exoept  such  as  might  take 
it  into  thoir  heads  to  injure  a  particular 
Twickenham  grotto,  was  unavtidably  a  hy- 
pocrite of  the  first  magnitude  when  he  af- 
fected (or  Bometimi^s  reolly  conceited  hini- 


Bteam-engiue  with  unsound  lungo. 
Passion  of  any  kind  may  become  in  soma 
dngree  ludicrous,  when  dispro portioned  to 
its  rxriiinK  occasions.  But  it  is  never  en- 
tirely ludiorouJi,  until  it  is  self- betrayed  as 
nuunlerfeit.  Sudden  ooltapaes  of  the  ma- 
uufsctured  wrath,  sudden  oblivion  of  tho 
criminal,  announce  Pope's  as  o^uayi  ooud- 
tcrfeit. 

Meantime  insincerity  is  contagious.  Ons 
falsehood  draws  on  another.  And  having 
ib^'gan  by  taking  a  station  of  moral  oenaor* 
ship,  which  was  in  the  uttermost  degree  » 
self-delusion.  Pope  went  on  to  other  self- 
delusions  in  reading  history  the  most  fami- 
''  '  in  rejjorting  faota  the  most  notori- 

Warhurton  bad  more  to  do  with 
Pope's  satires,  as  an  original  suggestor,* 
and  nut  merely  as  a  oom  men  tat  or,  than 
with  any  other  section  of  his  works.  Pope 
he  hunted  in  oouples  over  this  field  ; 
and  those  who  know  th«  absolute  oraiiness 
of  VVarlxirton's  mind,  tbe  perfect  frensy 
and /yM^AorinwST'or  which  possessed  him 
for  leaving  all  high-roads  of  truth  and  mm- 
plicity  in  order  U>  trespass  over  hedge  and 
ditch  after  coveys  of  shy  paradoxes,  oannot 
be  surprised  thut  Pope's  good  sense  should 
often  have  quitted  him  under  such  guid- 
ance.——Tt;  ere  is,  amongst  the  earliest 
poems  of  Wordsworth,  one  whiiJi  has  inter- 
sted  muDV  readers  by  its  mixed  strain  of 
humor  ana  tenduruess.  It  describes  two 
tbieves  who  act  in  concert  with  each  othei-. 
Une  is  a  very  aged  man,  and  the  otner  ia 
his  great-grandson  of  three  years  old  : 
"  There  ire  ninecj  good  yean  of  bir  aad  foul  wea- 
ther 
Between  them,  aii4  both  go  a  atealing  tagelher." 

What  reconciles  the  reader  to  this  social 


a  dreadful  passion  with  of    iniquity — is  the  imperfect  nccountability  of 


fenders  as  a  body.  It  provokes  fits  of 
langhter,  iu  a  man  who  knows  Popi ' 
nature,  to  wstch  him  in  tbe  process  of 
brewing  the  storm  that  spontaneously  will 
not  come ;  whistling  like  a  maiiner,  for  a 
wind  to  fill  bis  satiric  sails  ;  and  pumping 
up  into  his  face  hideous  grimaces  in  order 
to  appear  convulsed  with  histrionic  rage 
Pope  should  have  been  counselled  never  tu 
write  satire,  except  nn  those  evenings  when 
he  was  miffering  horribly  from  iudigeition. 
By  this  means  the  indignation  woutd  have 
Men  ready-made.  The  rancor  against  all 
would  have  been  sincere;  and  there  would 
Urn  needed  to  be  no  exto»  espeoM  in  gn- 


the  parties  ;  the  one  being  far  advanced  in 
dotage,  and  the  other  an  infant.    And  thus 
''  Into  whil  lin  soever  the  conpte  may  fall, 
Thit  child  but  hdlf  kaowi  it,  and  Uol  iH>t  at  alL" 

Ntfbody  besides  suffers  from  their  propen- 
sities :  since  the  child's  mother  makes  good 
in  excess  all  tbeir  deprudations  :  and  no- 
body IB  duped  for  an  inatant  by  their  gross 
attempts  at  fraud  :  for 
"  Wherevf  r  ibey  carry  their  plots  and  their  wilea, 
Every  (hca  la  Iha  viltafe  ia  dimpled  with  amitas.'' 

*  It  waa  after  hia  eonnssfoa  with  Warbnitw 
that  Pope  iniMdueed  ssWUM  ofkte  (My  poitiaits 
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There  was  not  the  same  disparity  of 
years  between  Pope  and  Warbnrton  as  be- 
tween old  Daniel  and  bis  descendant  in  the 
third  generation  :  Warbnrton  was  bnt  ten 
years  yonnger.  And  there  wis  also  this 
difference,  that  in  the  case  of  tlie  two 
thieves  neither  was  official  ringleader:  on 
the  contrary,  they  took  it  turn  about; 
great  grand-papa  was  ringleader  to-day, 
and  the  little  great  grandson  to-morrow  : 

"  Each  in  his  torn  was  both  laader  and  led  .*" 

whereas,  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  literary 
aeooniplices,  the  Doctor  was  latterly  always 
the  instigator  to  any  outrage  on  good  sense ; 
and  Pope,  from  mere  habit  of  deference  to 
the  Doctor's  theology  and  theological  wig, 
as  well  as  from  gratitude  for  the  Doctor's 
pugnacity  in  his  defence,  (since  Warbnrton 
really  was  as  good  as  a  bull-dog  in  protect- 
ing Popovs  advance  or  retreat),  followed 
with  docility  the  leading  of  his  reverend 
friend  into  any  excess  of  folly.  It  is  true, 
that  oftentimes  in  earlier  days  Pope  had 
run  into  scrapes  from  his  own  heedlessness : 
and  the  Doctor  had  not  the  merit  of  sug- 
gesting the  e»capade^  bnt  only  of  defending 
it ;  which  he  always  docs,  (as  sailors  ex- 
press it),  **with  a  will:"  for  he  never 
shows  his  te«'th  so  much,  or  growls  so  fero- 
ciously, as  when  he  suspects  the  case  to  be 
desperate.  But  in  the  satires,  although  the 
original  absurdity  comes  forward  in  the 
text  of  Pope,  and  the  Warburtonian  note 
in  defence  is  apparently  no  more  than  an 
after- thought  of  the  good  Doctor  in  hb 
usual  Ftyle  of  threatening  to  cudgel  any- 
body who  disputes  his  friend's  assertion, 
yet  sometimes  the  thought  expressed  and 
adorned  by  the  poet  had  been  prompted  by 
the  divine.  This  only  can  account  for  the 
savage  crotchets,  paradoxes,  and  coneeits, 
which  disfigure  Pope's  later  edition  of  his 
Batires. 

Truth,  even  of  the  most  appreciable  or- 
der, truth  of  history,  goes  to  wreck  continu- 
ally under  the  perversities  of  Pope^s  satire 
applied  to  celebrated  men  ;  and  as  to  the 
higher  truth  of  philosophy,  it  was  still  less 
likely  to  survive  amongst  the  struggles  for 
Striking  effects  snd  startling  contrasts.  But 
worse  are  Pope's  satiric  sketdies  of  women, 
as  carrying  the  same  outrages  on  good 
flense  to  a  lar  greater  excess ;  and  as  Snm 
expose  the  false  principles  on  whi<A  he 
worked  more  brightljf,  and  have  really  been 
the  chief  ground  of  tainting  Pope's  memorr 
iridi  the  npntaltoii  of  a  wonan-uliri  wUm 


he  was  noi)^  they  are  worthy  of  separate 
notice. 

It  is  painful  to  follow  a  man  of  genina 
through  a  suecession  of  inanities  descend- 
ing into  absolute  nonsense,  and  of  vulgaris 
ties  sometimes  terminating  in  brutalities. 
These  are  harsh  words;  but  not  harah 
enough  by  half  as  applied  to  Pope's  gallerr 
of  female  portraits.  What  is  the  key  of  his 
failure  ?  It  is  simply  that,  throughout  this 
whole  satiric  section,  not  one  word  is  spo- 
ken in  sincerity  of  heart,  or  with  any  vestige 
of  self-belief.  The  case  was  one  of  those 
so  often  witnessed,  where  either  the  indis- 
cretion of  friends,  or  some  impulse  of  erring 
vanity  in  the  writer,  had  put  him  upon 
undertaking  a  task  in  which  he  had  too  little 
natural  interest  to  have  either  thought  upon 
it  with  originality,  or  observed  upon  it  with 
fidelity.  Sometimes  the  mere  coercion  of 
system  drives  a  man  into  such  a  folly.  He 
treats  a  subject  which  branches  into  A,  B, 
and  C.  Having  discussed  A  and  B,  upon 
which  he  really  had  something  to  offer,  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  integrate  his  work  by 
going  forward  to  C,  on  which  he  knows 
nothing  at  all,  and,  what  is  even  worse,  for 
which  in  his  heart  he  cares  nothing  at  all. 
Fatal  is  all  falsehood.  Nothing  is  so  sure 
to  betray  a  man  into  the  abject  degrada- 
tion of  self-cxpostlre  ss  pretending  to  a 
knowledge  which  he  has  not,  or  to  an  en- 
thusiasm which  is  oounterfeit.  By  what- 
ever mistake  Pope  found  himself  pledged 
to  write  upon  the  characters  of  women,  it 
was  singularly  unfortunate  that  he  had 
begun  by  denying  to  women  any  charaeten 
at  all. 

"  Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 
And  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  fiilr." 

Well  for  him  if  he  had  stuck  to  that  liberal 
doctrine :  *'  Least  said  sooner  mended." 
And  much  he  could  not  easily  have  said 
upon  a  subject  that  he  had  pronounced  all 
but  a  nonentity.  In  Van  Troll's  work,  or 
in  Horrebow's,  upon  Iceland,  there  is  a 
well-known  chapter  regularly  booked  in  the 
index — Cancermng  tke  i!iiiake$  of  Iceland, 
This  is  the  title,  the  running  rubric ;  and 
the  body  of  the  chapter  consists  of  these 
words—"  There  are  no  snakes  in  loeland.'* 
That  chapter  is  soon  studied,  and  famfadiefl 
very  little  opening  for  footnotes  or  supple- 
ments. Some  people  have  thought  thai 
Mr.  Van  T.  might  with  advantage  hava 
amputated  this  unsnaky  chapter  on  snakes ; 
but  at  least  nobody  can  aooose  him  of  for- 
gatliog  his  ME  ofeouMtimi  of  flnakM 
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from  Iceland,  and  proceeding  immediately 
to  describe  such  norrible  snakes  as  eye 
liad  never  beheld  amongst  the  afflictions  of 
the  island.  Snakes  there  are  none,  he  had 
protested ;  and,  tme  to  his  word,  the  faith- 
fol  man  never  wanders  into  any  description 
of  Icelandic  snakes.  Not  so  onr  satiric 
poet.  He,  with  Mahometan  liberality,  had 
denied  characters,  t.  e.,  souls,  to  women. 
^^  Most  women,"  he  savs,  ^^  have*  no  dia- 
i:^cter  at  all ;  "  yet,  ror  all  that,  finding 
himself  pledged  to  treat  this  very  subject  of 
female  characters,  he  introdaces  ns  to  a 
museum  of  monsters  in  that  department 
such  as  few  fancies  could  create,  and  no 
logic  can  rationally  explain.  What  was  he 
to  do  ?  He  had  entered  upon  a  theme 
concerning  which,  as  the  result  has  shown, 
he  had  not  one  solitary  thought — ^good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  Total  bankruptcy  was  im- 
pending. Yet  he  was  aware  of  a  deep 
interest  connected  with  this  section  of  his 
satires;  and  to  meet  this  interest  he  in- 
vented what  was  pungent,  when  he  found 
nothing  to  record  which  was  true. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  desperate  re- 
source— this  plunge  into  absolute  fiction — 
that  the  true  objection  of  Pope's  satiric 
sketches  of  the  other  sex  ouffht  not  to  arise 
amongst  women,  as  the  people  that  suffered 
by  his  malice,  but  amongst  readers  gene- 
rally, as  the  people  that  suffered  by  hii 
fraud.  He  had  promised  one  thiuff,  and 
done  another.  He  has  promised  a  chapter 
in  the  zoology  of  nature,  and  he  gives  us  a 
chapter  in  the  fabulous  zoology  of  the 
herald's  college.  A  tigress  is  not  much 
within  ordinary  experience,  still  there  w 
Buoh  a  creature  ;  and  in  default  of  a  better 
choice,  that  is,  of  a  choice  settling  on  a 
more  familiar  object,  we  are  content  to 
accept  a  good  description  of  a  tigress.  We 
are  reconciled;  but  we  are  not  reconciled 

•  By  what  might  seem  a  ttnuige  oversight,  but 
which  in  tact  is  a  yrery  nataral  oversight  to  one  who 
was  not  Qttering  one  word  in  which  he  seriously  be- 
lieved, Pope,  in  a  prose  note  on  verse  207,  roandly 
asserts  **  that  the  particolar  characters  of  women 
are  mar€  varums  than  those  of  men."  It  is  no  inva^ 
•km  of  this  insufferable  contradiction,  that  he 
coaples  with  the  greater  variety  of  ckanuUrs  in 
women  a  greater  aniformity  in  what  he  presumes 
to  be  their  nding  fossion.  Even  as  to  this  ruling 
passion  he  cannot  agree  with  himself  for  ten  mi- 
nutes; generally  he  says,  that  it  is  the  love  of  plea- 
sure; but  sometimes  fas  at  verse  908)  forgetting 
this  monotony,  he  ascribes  to  women  a  dualism  of 
passion — love  of  pleasure  and  love  of  power — which 
dualism  of  itself  must  be  a  source  of  self-conflict, 
a&d  therefore  of  inexhaustible  vari^  in  character : 
."  Those  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  last  obey— 
The  love  of  plearan  and  thelova  of  sway." 


to  a  description,  however  spirited,  of  a  ba- 
silisk. A  viper  might  do ;  but  not,  if  you 
please,  a  dragoness  or  a  harpj.  The  de- 
scriber  knows,  as  well  as  any  of  us  the  speo- 
tators  know,  that  he  is  romancing;  the 
incredulus  o^  overmasters  us  all ;  and  we 
cannot  submit  to  be  detained  by  a  picture 
which,  according  to  the  shifting  humor  of 
the  poet — angry  or  laughing,  is  a  lie  where 
it  is  not  a  jest,  is  an  affront  to  the  truth  of 
nature,  where  it  is  not  confessedly  an  extra- 
vagance of  drollery.  In  a  playful  fiction, 
we  can  submit  with  pleasure  to  the  most 
.enormous  exaegeratioDs ;  but  then  they 
must  be  offeredas  such.  These  of  Pope'a 
are  not  8o  offered,  but  as  serious  portraits — 
and  in  that  character  they  affect  us  as 
odious  and  malignant  libels.  The  malig- 
nity was  not  real — as  indeed  nothing  was 
real,  but  a  condiment  for  hiding  insipidity. 
Let  us  examine  two  or  three  of  them, 
equally  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  the 
object  described,  and  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
description. 

"  How  soft  Ib  Silia  t  fearful  to  offend ; 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  friend. 
To  her  Calista  oroved  her  conduct  nice ; 
And  good  Simplicins  asks  of  her  advice." 

Here  we  have  the  general  outline  of 
Silia's  character ;  not  particularly  striking 
but  intelligible.  She  has  a  suavity  of  dis- 
position that  accommodates  itself  to  all 
infirmities.  And  the  worst  thing  one  ap- 
prehends in  her  is — ^falseness :  people  with 
such  honeyed  breath  for  present  frailties, 
are  apt  to  exhale  their  rancor  upon  them 
when  a  little  out  of  hearing.  But  really 
now  this  is  no  foible  of  Siiia's.  One  likes 
her  very  well,  and  would  be  glad  of  her 
company  to  tea.  For  the  dramatic  reader 
knows  who  Calista  is — and  if  Cilia  has  in- 
dulgence for  her  J  she  must  be  a  thoroughly 
tolerant  creature.  Where  is  her  fault  then  ? 
You  shall  hear— 

**  Sudden  she  storms !  she  raves  I — ^You  tip  the  wink ; 
But  spare  your  censure ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose : 
All  eyes  may  see— (see  what  1) — a  pimple  on  her 
nose.** 

Silia,  the  dulcet,  is  suddenly  transform- 
ed into  Silia  the  fury.  But  why  ?  The 
guest  replies  to  that  question  by  winking  at 
his  fellow-guest ;  which  most  atrocious  of 
vulgarities  is  expressed  by  the  most  odiously 
vulgar  of  phrases — ^he  Hp$  the  wink — mean- 
ing to  tip  an  insinuation  that  Silia  is  intoxi- 
eated.    JNot  so,  says  the  poet-  drinking  is 
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BO  fanlt  of  here— every  body  may  see' fwby  I  corpse,  and  take  Betty's  evidence  again:9i 
not  the  winker  then  ?]  that  what  upsets  her  |  hor  mistress  ?  Unon  hearing  any  sooh  qoes- 
temper  is  a  pimple  on  the  nose.  Let  ns  tion,  Pope  would  have  started  up  in  the 
understand  you,  Mr.  Pope.  A  pimple! —  character  (very  unusual  with  him)  of  reli- 
what,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  pimples  \  gious  censor,  and  demanded  whether  one 
jump  up  on  ladies'  faces  at  the  unfurling  of  approved  of  a  woman's  fixing  her  last  dying 
a  fan  ?     If  they  really  did  so  in  the  12th  of  thought  upon  the  attractions  of  a  person  so 


George  II.,  and  a  lady,  not  having  a  pim- 
ple on  leaving  hor  dressing* room,  mi^ht 
grow  one  whilst  taking  tea,  then  we  think 
that  a  saint  might  be  ezeusevl  for  storming  a 
little.     But  how  is  it  that  the  wretch  who 


soon  to  dwell  with  darkness  and  worms  ? 
Was  thai  right — to  provide  for  coquetting 
in  her  coffin  ?  Why  no,  not  strictly  right, 
its  impropriety  cannot  be  denied ;  but  what 
strikes  one  even  more  is — the  suspicion  thai 


winks,  does  not  see  the  pimple,  the  catita :  it  may  be  a  lie.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
teierrima  of  the  sudden  wrath ;  and  Silia, ;  are  two  insurmounuble  objections  to  the 
who  has  no  looking-glass  at  her  girdle, !  case  of  Narcisaa,  even  supposing  it  not  fio- 
do€9  ?  And  then  who  is  it  that  Silia  titious — via  first,  that  so  tar  as  it  offends 
storms  "  at — the  company,  or  the  i/iui- 


cc 


plo  ^  If  at  the  company,  we  cannot  doI'«:nd 
her ;  but  if  at  the  pimple— oh,  by  all  means 
— storm  and  welcome — she  can't  say  any 


at  all,  it  offends  the  religious  sense,  and  not 
any  itense  of  which  satire  takes  charge; 
secondly,  that  without  reference  to  Uie 
special    functions  of  satire,  any  form  of 


thing  worse  than  it  deserves.  Wrons;  or  j  poetry  whatever,  or  asy  mode  of  moral  oen* 
right,  hoirever,  what  morr.1  docs  Silia  illus-  isure,  concerns  itself  not  at  all  with  anoma- 
trate  more  profound  than  this — that  a  par- 'lies.  If  the  anecdote  of  Narcissa  were 
tioular  lady,  otherwise  very  amiable,  falls  other  than  a  fiction,  then  it  was  a  case  too 
into  a  passion  upon  suddenly  finding  her  peculiar  and  idiosyncratic  to  furnish  a 
face  disfigured  ?  Bat  then  one  remembers  poetic  illustration  ;  neither  moral  philoao- 
the  song — ^^  My  face  is  my  fortune^  rir^  fAe  phy  nor  poetry  condescends  to  the  mon- 
Mu/y  sir  J  she  said  " — it  is  a  part  of  every  strous  Or  the  abnormal ;  both  one  and  the 
woman's  fortune  so  long  as  she  is  young,  other  deal  with  the  catholic  and  the  repro* 
Now  to  find  one's  fortune  dilapidating  by  sentative. 

changes  so  rapid  as  this — pimples  rising  as !  I'hero  is  another  Narcissa  amongai 
suddenly  as  April  cloudit,  is  lar  too  trying  Pope's  tulip-bcda  of  ladies,  who  is  even 
a  calamity,  that  a  little  fretfulness  should  j  more  open  to  criticism — ^because  offering 
merit  either  reproach  or  sneer.  Dr.  John- !  not  so  much  an  anomaly  in  one  single  trail 
son's  opinion  was  that  the  man,  who  cared  i  of  her  character  as  an  utter  anarchy  in  alL 
little  for  dinner,  could  not  be  reasonably  |  Fiavia  and  Philomedi  again  present  the 
supposed  to  care  much  for  anything.  More :  same  multitude  of  features  with  the  same 
truly  it  may  be  said  that  the  woman  who  is  absence  of  all  central  principle  for  loddng 


reckless  about  her  face  must  be  an  unsafe 

Krson  to  trust  with  a  secret.  But  serious- 
^j  what  moral,  what  philosophic  thought 
can  be  exemplified  by  a  case  so  insipid,  and 
so  imperfectly  explained  as  thLi  ?  But  we 
must  move  on. 

Next,  then,  let  us  oome  to  the  case  of 
Narcissa : — 

**  Odious!  ini0ooa«»?«    TwonM  a  saint  provoke.'* 
Were  ihe  laM  words  that  poor  Naitiina  spoke. 
"  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifv')e«8  face : 
One  woe  Id  not  sure  be  frightful  wnen  one's  dead : 
And,  Beuy,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

Well,  what's  the  matter  now?  What's 
amiss  with  Narcissa,  that  a  satirist  must  be 
called  in  to  hold  an  inquest  upon    her 

•  This  reim  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  bnryiog 
eoipses  in  woollen,  which  greatly  disturbs  the 
ftshlwisMs  eostoBM  in  coffins  csmms  UftHii, 
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them  into  uoity.  They  must  have  been 
distracting  to  themselves;  and  they  are 
distracting  to  us  a  century  later.  Phiio^ 
medSj  by  the  way,  stands  for  the  second 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,*  daughter  of  the 
great  Duke.  And  these  names  lead  us 
naturally  to  Sarah,  the  original,  and  (one 
may  call  her)  the  historical  Duchess,  who 
is  libelled  under  the  name  of  Aiassa.  Thia 
character  amongst  all  Pope's  satiric  sketchea 
has  been  celebrated  the  most,  with  the  sin* 
gle  exception  of  his  mditicus.  But  the  AiH" 
cus  rested  upon  a  different  basis — it  wai 

•  The  sons  of  the  Duke  having  died,  the  title  and 
estates  were  so  settled  as  to  descend  through  this 
daughter,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement.  Speneer  (onti 
lately)  displaeed  the  great  name  of  CkMrckiUi  Mac 
the  Earl  became  that  second  Duke  of  Marlboraqg^ 
about  whom  SnkoUett  tells  in  his  Histoiy  of  Jsarn^ 
land  (Reign  of  George  lI.)aoieniaikableandtotUs 
koor  so  mysierioas  a  story. 
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true ;  and  it  was  noble.  Addison  really 
had  the  infinnities  of  envious  jealousy,  of 
Bimnlated  friendship,  and  of  treacherous 
collusion  with  his  friend's  enemies — which 
Pope  imputed  to  him  under  the  happy  pari- 
Byllabio  name  of  Atticus  ;  and  the  mode  of 
imputation,  the  tone  of  expostulation — in- 
dignant as  regarded  Pope^s  own  injuries, 
but  yet  full  of  respect  for  Addison,  and 
'6Ten  of  sorrowful  tenderness — all  this  in 
combination  with  the  interest  attaching  to 
a  feud  between  two  men  30  eminent,  has 
sustained  the  Auicu8  as  a  classic  remem- 
brance in  satiric  literature.  But  the  Aiossa 
IB  a  mere  chaos  of  incompatibilities,  thrown 
together  as  into  some  witch's  cauldron. 
The  witch,  however,  had  sometimes  an  un- 
affected malignity,  a  sincerity  of  venom  in 
her  wrath,  which  acted  chemically  as  a  sol- 
vent for  combining  the  heterogeneous  in- 
gredients in  her  kettle  ;  whereas  the  want 
of  truth  and  earnestness  in  Pope  leave  the 
incongruities  in  his  kettle  of  description  to 
their  natural  incoherent  operation  on  the 
reader.  We  have  a  great  love  for  the  great 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  though  too  young 
by  a  hundred  years*  or  so  to  have  been  that 
true  and  faithful  friend  which,  as  contem- 
poraries, we  might  have  been. 

What  we  love  Sarah  for,  is  partly  that 
she  has  been  ill-used  by  all  subsequent  au- 
thorSy  one  copying  from  another  a  fury 
against  her  which  even  in  the  first  of  these 
authors  was  not  real.  And  a  second  thing 
which  we  love  is  her  very  violence,  qualified 
as  it  was.  Sulphureous  Vapors  of  wrath 
rose  up  in  columns  from  the  crater  of  her 
tempestuous  nature  against  him  that  deeply 
offended  her,  but  she  neglected  petty  wrongs. 
Wait,  however — let  the  volcanic  lava  have 
time  to  cool,  and  all  bo  returned  to  absolute 
repose.  It  has  been  said  that  she  did  not 
write  her  own  book.  We  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  The  mutilations  of  the  book 
were  from  other  and  inferior  hands ;  but 
the  main  texture  of  the  narrative  and  of 
the  comments  were,  and  must  have  been, 
from  herself,  since  there  could  have  been  no 
adequate  motive  for  altering  them,  and 
nobody  else  could  have  had  the  same  mo- 
tive for  uttering  them.  It  is  singular  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  Duchess,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  the  same  two 
men,  without  concert,  were  the  original  ag- 

*  Tlie  Dachess  died  in  the  same  year  as  Pope, 
viz.,  just  in  time  by  a  few  months  to  miss  the  Re- 
bellion of  1745,  and  the  second  Pretender:  specta- 
cles which  for  little  reasons  (vindictive  or  otnerwise) 


both  of  them  wookl  have  enjoyed  until  the  spring  of 


igressors  amongst  the  gens  de  plume,,  vix., 
Pope,  and  subsequently  Horace  Walpole. 
'  Pope  suffered  more  from  his  own  libellotui 
j  assault  upon  Atossa^  through  a  calumny 
I  against  himself  rebounding  from  it,  than 
Aiassa  could  have  done  from  the  point- 
blank  shot  of  fifty  such  batteries.  The 
calumny  circulated  was,  that  he  had  been 
bribed  by  the  Duchess  with  a  thousand 
pounds  to  suppress  the  character — which  of 
itself  was  bad  enouch  ;  but  as  the  consum- 
mation of  baseness  it  was  added,  that  after 
;  all,  in  spite  of  the  bribe,  he  caused  it  to  be 
published.  This  calumny  we  believe  to  have 
been  utterly  without  foundation.  It  is  re- 
pelled by  Pope's  character,  incapable  of  any 
act  so  vile,  and  by  his  position,  needing  no 
bribes.  But  what  we  wish  to  add  is,  that 
the  calumny  is  eoually  repelled  by  Sarah's 
character,  incapaole  of  any  propitiation  so 
abject.  Pope  wanted  no  thousand  pounds  ; 
but  neither  did  Sarah  want  his  clemency. 
He  would  have  rejected  the  i^lOOO  cheque 
with  scorn  ;  but  she  would  have  scorned  to 
offer  it.  Pope  cared  little  for  Sarah ;  but 
Sarah  cared  less  for  Pope. 

What  is  offensive,  and  truly  so,  to  every 
generous  reader,  may  be  expressed  in  two 
items :  first,  not  pretending  to  have  been 
himself  injured  by  the  Duchesi,  Pope  was 
in  this  instance  meanly  adopting  some  third 
person's  malice,  which  port  of  intrusion  into 
other  people's  quarrels  is  a  sycophantic  act, 
even  where  it  may  not  have  rested  upon  a 
sycophantic  motive ;  secondly,  that  even  as 
a  second-hand  malice  it  is  not  sincere. 
More  shocking  than  the  malice  is  the  self- 
imposture  of  the  malice :  in  the  very  act  of 
puffing  out  his  cheeks  like  ^olus,  with 
ebullient  fury,  and  conceiting  himself  to  be 
in  a  passion  perfectly  diabolic.  Pope  is  re- 
ally unmovea,  or  angry  only  by  favor  of 
dyspcpsy  ;  and  at  a  word  of  kind  flattery 
from  Sarah,  (whom  he  was  quite  the  man 
to  love),  though  not  at  the  clink  of  her 
thousand  guineas,  ho  would  have  fallen  at 
her  feet,  and  kissed  her  beautiful  hand  with 
rapture.  To  enter  a  house  of  hatred  as  a 
junior  partner,  and  to  take  the  stock  of 
malice  at  a  valuation — (we  copy  from  adver- 
tisements)— that  is  an  ignoble  act.  But 
then  how  much  worse  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  unprovoked  wrath,  real  as  regards  the 
persecution  which  it  meditates,  but  false  as 
the  flatteries  of  a  slave  in  relation  to  its 
pretended  grounds,  for  the  spectator  to  find 
its  malice  counterfeit,  and  the  fury  only  a 
plagiarism  from  some  personated  fury  in  an 
Opera. 
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There  is  no  tnitb  in  Pope's  satiric  sketches 
of  woman — not  even  colorable  tmth  ;  but  if 
there  were,  how  frivolous — how  hollow,  to 
erect  into  solemn  monumental  protestations 
against  the  whole  female  sex  what,  if  ex- 
amined, turn  out  to  be  pure  casual  eccentri- 
cities or  else  personal  idiosjneracies,  or  else 
foibles  shockingly  caricatured,  but,  above 
all,  to  be  such  foibles  as  could  not  have 
connected  themselves  with  sincere  feel- 
ings of  indignation  in  any  rational  mind 

The  length  and  breadth  (almost  we  might 
say — the  depth)  of  the  shallowness,  which 
characterizes  Pope's  Philosophy,  cannot  be 
better  reflected  than  from  the  four  well- 
known  lines — 

'*  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right: 
For  forms  of  government  Jet  fools  contest, 
Whate*er  is  best  administered  is  best," 

In  the  first  couplet,  what  Pope  says  is, 
that  a  life,  which  is  irreproachable  on  a  Au- 
man  scale  of  appreciation,  neutralizes  and 
practically   cancels  all   possible   ^rrors   of 
creed,  opinion,  or  theory.     But  this  schism 
between  the  moral  life  of  man  and  his  moral 
faith,  which  takes  for  granted  that  either 
may  possibly  be  true  whilst  the  other  is  en- 
tirely false,  can  wear  a  moment's  plausi-i 
bility  only  by  understanding  life  in  so  lim- 
ited a  sense  as  the  sum  of  a  man^s  external 
actions,  appreciable  by  man.    He  whose  life  , 
is  in  the  right,  cannot,  says  Pope,  in  any 
sense  calling  for  blame,  have  a  wrong  faith  ; 
that  is,  if  his  life  trerc  right,  his  creed  might 
be  disregarded.     But  the  answer  is — that 
his  life,  according  to  any  adequate  idea  of 
life  in  a  moral  creature,  cannot  be  in  the 
right  unless  in  so  far  as  it  bends  to  the  in- 
fluences of  a  true  faith.     How  feeble  a  con- 
ception must  that  man  have  of  the  infinity 
which  lurks  in  a  human  spirit,  who  can  per- 
suade himself  that  its  total  capacities  of 
life  are  exhaustible  by  the  few  gross  acts 
incident  to  social  relations  or  open  to  human 
valuation.     An  act,  which  may  bo  necessa- 
rily limited  and  without  opening  for  variety, 
may  involve  a  large  variety  of  motives — 
motives  again,  meaning  grounds  of  action 
that  are  distinctly  recognized  for  such,  may 
(numerically  speaking)  amount  to  nothing 
at  all  when  compared  with  the  absolutely 
infinite  influxes  of  feeling  or  combinations 
of  feeling  that  vary  the  thoughts  of  man  ; 
and  the  true  internal  acts  of  moral  man  are 
his  thoughts — his  yearnings — ^his    aspira- 
tions— his  sympathies — his  repulsions  of 
lieirt    This  if  the  life  of  man  M  it  is  ap- 


preciable by  heavenly  eyes.  The  scale  of 
an  alphabet — how  narrow  is  that !  Four  or 
six  and  twenty  letters,  and  all  is  finished. 
Syllables  range  through  a  wider  compass. 
VVords  are  yet  more  than  syllables.  But 
what  are  words  to  thoughts  ^  Every  word 
has  a  thought  corresponding  to  it,  so  that 
not  by  so  much  as  one  solitary  counter  can 
the  words  outrun  the  thoughts.  But  every 
thought  has  not  a  word  corresponding  to  it: 
so  that  the  thoughts  may  outrun  the  words 
by  many  a  thousand  counters.  In  a  de- 
veloped nature  they  do  so.  But  what  are 
the  thoughts  when  set  against  the  modifica- 
tions of  thoughts  by  feelings,  hidden  even 
from  him  that  feels  them — or  against  the 
intcrconibinations  of  such  modificatioiiB 
with  others — complex  with  complex,  de^ 
complex  with  decomplex — these  can  bs  un- 
ravelled by  no  human  eye.  This  is  the  in- 
finite music  that  God  only  can  read  upon 
the  vast  harp  of  the  human  heart.  Some 
have  fancied  that  musical  combinations 
might  be  exhausted.  A  new  Mozart  might 
be  impossible.  All  that  he  could  do,  might 
already  have  been  done.  Music  laughs  at 
thatj  as  the  sea  laughs  at  palsy  for  its  bil- 
lows, as  the  morning  laughs  at  old  age  and 
wrinkles  for  itself  But  a  harp,  though  a 
world  in  itself,  is  but  a  narrow  World  by 
comparison  with  the  world  of  a  human 
heart. 

Now  these  thoughts,   tinctured   subtly 
with  the  perfume  and  coloring  of  human 
affections,  make  up  the  sum  of  what  merits 
irar'  &|o/^y  the  name  of  life :  and  these  in 
a  vast  proportion  depend   for   their  pos- 
sibilities of  truth  upon  the  degree  of  ap- 
proach which  the  thinker  makes  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  a   pure   faith.     A    man   is 
thinking  all  day  long,  and  putting  thoughts 
into  words  :  he  is  acting  comparatively  sel- 
dom.    But  are  any  man's  thoughts  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  openings  to  truth 
that  a  faith  like  the  Christian's  faith  sug- 
gests r     Far  from  it.    Probably  there  never 
was  one  thought,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  that  has  passed  through  the  mind  of 
man,  which  did  not  offer  some  blemish,  some 
sorrowful    shadow   of   pollution,    when   it 
came  up  for  review  before  a  heavenly  tri- 
bunal :  that  is,  supposing  it  a  thought  en- 
tangled  at   all   with    human   interests   or 
human  passions.     But  it  is  the  key  in  which 
the  thoughts  move,  that   determines  the 
stage  of  moral  advancement.     So  long  as 
we  are  human,  many  among  the  numerous 
and  evanescent  elements  that  enter  (half- 
observed  or  not  obsenred  at  all)  into  oiic 
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thoughts,  cannot  but  be  tainted.     Bnt  the 
governing — the  predominant  element  it  is 
which  gives  the  character  and  the  tendency 
to  the  thought :  and  this  must  become  such, 
must  become  a  governing  element,  throu^b 
the  quality  of  the  ideals  deposited  in  the 
heart  by  the  quality  of  the  religious  faith. 
One  pointed  illustration  of  this  suggests 
itself  from   another  poem   of   Pope^s,   in 
which  he  reiterates  his  shallow  doctrine. 
In  his  Universal  Prayer  he  informs  us,  that 
it  can  matter  little  whether  we  pray   to 
Jehovah  or  to  Jove,  so  long  as  in  eiihei 
ease  we  pray  to  the  First  Cause.     To  con- 
template God  under  that  purely  ontological 
relation  to  the  world   would  have   little 
more  operative  value  for  what  is  most  im- 
portant in  man  than  if  he  prayed  to  gravi 
tation.      And   it   would  have  been  more 
honest  in  Pope  to  say,  as  virtually  he  has 
said  in  the  couplet  under  examination,  that 
it  can  matter  little  whether  man  prays  at 
all  to  any  being.     It  deepens  the  scandal 
of  this  sentiment,  coming  from  a  poet  pro- 
fessing   Christianity,    that    a    clergyman, 
(holding  preferment  in  the  English  Church), 
viz.,  Dr.  Joseph  Wharton,  justifies  Popo 
for  this  Pagan  opinion,  upon  the  ground 
that  an  ancient   philosopher  had  uttered 
the  same  opinion  long  before.     What  sort 
of  philosopher  1     A  Christian  ?     ^lo  :  but 
a  Pagan.     What  then  is  the  value  of  the 
justification  ?    To  a  Pagan  it  could  be  no 
blame  that  he  should  avow  a  reasonable 
Pagan  doctrine.,    Jn  Irish  phrase,  it  was 
**  true  for  Atm  "     Amongst  gods  that  were 
all  utterly  alienated  from  any  scheme  of 
moral  government,  all  equally  remote  from 
the  executive  powers  for  sustaining  such  a 
government,  so  long  as  there  was  a  practical 
anarchy  and  rivalship  amongst  themselves, 
there  could  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  ad- 
dressing vows  to  one  rather  than  to  another. 
The  whole  pantheon  collectively  could  do 
nothing  for  moral  infiuenccs,  a  fortiori^  no 
separate  individual  amongst  them.     Pope 
indirectly  confesses  this  elsewhere  by  his 
own  impassioned   expression  of  Christian 
feelings,  though  implicitly  denying  it  here 
by  his  mere  understanding.     For  he  re- 
verberates elsewhere,  by  deep  echoes,  that 
power  in  Christianity  which  even  in  a  le- 
gendary tale  he  durst  not  on  mere  principles 
of  good  sense  and  taste  have  ascribed  to 
Paganism.  For  instance,  how  could  a  God, 
baving  no  rebellion  to  complain  of  in  man, 
pretend  to  any  occasion  of  large  forgiveness 
to  man,  or  of  framing  means  for  reconciling 
thii  fargiTeueBB  with  his  own  attribute  of 


perfect  holiness  }    What  room,  therefore,' 
for  ideals  of  mercy,  tenderness,  long-suffer- 
iwr^  under  any  Pagan  religion — under  any 
worship  of  Jove  !     How  again  from  Goda, 
disfigured  by  fleshly  voluptuousness  in  every 
mode,  could  any  countenance  be  derived  to 
an  awful  ideal  of  purity  ?     Accordingly  we 
find,  that  even  among  the  Romans,  (the 
most  advanced,  ns  regards  moral  principle, 
of  all  heathen  nntions),  neither  the  deep 
fountain  of  benignity,  nor  that  of  purity, 
was  unsealed  in  man^s  heart.     So  much  of 
either  was  sanctioned  as  could  fall  within 
the  purposes  of  the  magistrate,  but  bevond 
that  level  neither  fountain  could  have  been 
permitted  to  throw  up  its  column  of  waters, 
nor  could  in  fact  have  had  any  impulse  to 
sustain  it  in  ascending ;   and  not  merely 
because  it  would  have  been  repressed  by 
ridicule  as  a  deliration  of  the  human  mind, 
but  also  because  it  would  have  been  frowned 
upon  gravely  by  the  very  principle  of  the 
Roman  polity,   as  wandering  away   from 
civic  objects.     Even  for  so  much  of  these 
great  restorative  ventilations  as  Rome  en- 
joyed, she  was  indebted  not  to  her  religion 
but  to  elder  forces  that  acted  in  spite  of  her 
religion,  viz.,  the  original  law  written  upon 
the  human  heart.    Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
Christianity  has  left  a  separate  system  of 
Ideals  amongst  men,  which  (as  regards  their 
development)    are  continually  growing  in 
authority.     Waters,  after  whatever  course 
of  wandering,  rise  to   the  level   of  their 
original  springs.     Christianity  lying  so  far 
above  all  other  fountains  of  religions  in- 
fluence, no  wonder  that  its  irrigations  rise 
to  altitudes  otherwise  unknown,  and  from 
which  the  distribution  to  every  level  of  so- 
ciety becomes  comparatively  easy.     Those 
men  are  reached  oftentimes — choosing  or 
not  choosing — by  the  healing  streams,  who 
ha  (re  not  sought  them,  nor  even  recognised 
them.     Infidels   of    the   most   determined 
class  talk  in  Christian  lands  the  morals  of 
Christianity,  and  exact  that  morality  with 
their  hearts,  constantly  mistaking  it  for  a 
morality  co-extcnsive  with  man  ;  and  why  ? 
Simply  from  having  ^een  moulded  unawares 
by  its  universal  pressure  through  infancy, 
childhood,  manhood,  in  the  nursery,  in  the 
school,  in  the  market-place.    Pope  himself, 
not  by  system  or  by  aflPectation  an  infidel, 
not  in  any  coherent  sense  a  doubter  but  a 
careless  and  indolent  assenter  to  such  doo- 
trines  of  Christianity  as  his  own  Church 
prominently  put  forward,  or  as  social  re- 
spectability seemed  to  enjoin, — Pope  there- 
fore,  80  &r  a  very  lukewarm  ~' 
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yet  nncoDBcionfly  to  himself  searched  pro- 
fooDdly  bj  the  Christian  types  of  purily 
This  wu  may  raul  in  hid 

"  Hark  Ihv  hemli]  angcla  mj, 

Sinter  spin  I,  come  away  I" 

Or  a^^ain,  k^  some  people  read  the  grem 
lessons  of  «pintu-il  ethics  moropftthotically 
in  those  that  have  transi^roas.'d  them  than 
in  thosi^  that  have  been  faithful  to  thf  end 
—read  them  in  thu  Magdalen  that  fad  ■^ 
away  in  penitentiitl  tears  rather  than  in  t!n 
virgin  martyr  triumphant  on  ;hc  ucaffold  — 
wo  may  see  in  Iiis  own  Ebisa,  and  in  h^i- 
fighting  with  the  dead  powers  let  loose  upon 
nertempBstjoua  soul,  how  profoundly  Ponc 
■3*0  had  d  unk  from  the  streams  of  Chris- 
tian sent  iiuent  through  which  a  new  foun- 
tain of  truth  had  rip^;nsd  a  new  vng  tatinn 
upon  earth.  What  wa»  it  that  Eloisa  fon.,fht 
with  ?  What  powjr  afflicted  her  trembliu"- 
nature,  that  any  Pagan  religions  cou/rfhav^ 
BTokad?  The  human  loTC,  "the  nympL 
olepsy  of  the  fond  d?epair,"  might  have 
existed  in  a  Vestal  Virgin  of  Anmaiit 
Rome:  but  in  the  Vestal  what  oounter- 
influcnoe  could  have  come  in^o  conflioi  witi, 
the  passion  of  love  through  any  opsratioi. 
whatever  of  religion?  None  of  any  ci 
nobliag  oharaeter  that  could  reach  the  Ve^ 
tal'a  own  heart.  The  way  in  which  religion 
wnnoeted  itself  with  the  case  was  through 
•  traditional  superstition — not  built  uoon 
•nyfiue  spiritual  sense  of  female  ohastitj 
M  dear  to  heaven — hut  upon  a  gross  fear  uj 
Klienating  a,  tutelary  goddess  by  offering  an 
imperfect  sacrifice.  This  sacrifice,  the  sa- 
orifioe  of  the  natural  household'  charities 
in  a  few  injured  women  on  the  altar  of  the 
goddess  waa  selfiih  in  all  its  stagi>8— sclfisSi 
m  the  dark  deity  that  could  be  pica  cd  by 
the  sufferings  of  a  human  being  simply  a. 
■ufferingB,  aud  not  at  all  under  any  fiction 


I'up  alive,  »bandoned  to  the  pangs  of  hnn- 
gcr — to  the  trepidations  of  darkness — to 
the  echoes  of  her  own  lingi^ring  groans— to 
the  tormentK  perhaps  of  freniy  rekindling 
at  intervals  the  decaying  agonies  of  flesh 
Was  thai  what  Eloisa  feared  ?  Punishmeut 
she  had  none  to  appr^'hend  ;  the  crime  wu 
pat-t,  and  remembered  only  bv  the  criminals: 
thfre  was  none  to  accuse  but"  herself :  there 
was  none  to  judge  but  God.  Wherefore 
■honld  Eloisa  fear.'  Wherefore  and  with 
what  should  she  fl^bt  ?  She  fought  by 
-'-"    '        "        ■  ■         -Joel, 


thev  wcro  ' 


--- ..  .uc,  Buru  vuluotary  ebullitions  of  re- 
Lgious  devotion— selfish  In  the  senate  and 
people  who  demindcd  these  sufferings  as  a 
Tansom  paid  through  sighs  and  teara  for 
their  ambition— selfish  in  the  VesWl  herself, 
■ssnstaioed  altogether  by  fe^rof  a  punish- 
nent  too  terrific  to  fac,  sustained  therefore 
by  the  meanest  prinoiple  in  her  nature. 
Bat  in  Eloisa  how  grand  is  the  collision 
between  deep  religious  aspiration*  and  the 
persecuting  phunloms  of  her  uodyinihumao 
p»«ion  !     Ihe  Vesta]  feared  to  be  wallud 

•  Tha  Ve.tili  not  only  ren'iunced  mirrian. 
■ait  for  t'.oie  yea™  in  wbii'K  marriajm  coulif  t. 
Mlnral  blei<i:,g,  bet  alw  l.-ft  ilieir  fithera'  houKt 
•t  an  i|e  the  moit  tiymg  to  the  human  heart 
MfM*  >«•  pane*  of  MpuaUun. 


„„,.    u^uv .       uuo    luugni 

I  against   herself    and    against    Gou, 

against  her  human  nature  and  against  her 
spiritual  yearnings.     How  grand  were  the 
mysteries  of  her  faith,  how  gracious  and 
foreiving  its  condescensions  !— How   deep 
had  been  her  homan  love,  how  imperishable 
its  remembranoe  on  earth  !— "  What  is  it," 
the  Roman  Vestal  would  have  said,  "  that 
Ibis  Christian  lady  is  afraid  of!     What  is 
the  phantom  that  she  seems  to  see  ?"    Ves- 
tal !  it  is  not  fear,  but  grief.     She  sees  ati 
immeasurable  heavL-n  that  seems  to  touch 
her  eyes  ;  so  near  ia  she  to  its  lov-i.     Sud- 
denly, an  Abolard— the  glcy  of  his  race— 
ippears,  that  seems  to  touch  her  lips.    The 
heavens  recede,  and  diminish  to  a  starry 
point  twinkling  in  an  unfathomable  abyss  ; 
they  are  all  but  lost  for  her.     Fire  it  is  in 
lllnisa  that  saarchfs  fire :  the   holy   that 
fiiihts  with  the  earthly :  fire  that    cleanses 
with  fire  that  consumes  ;  like  cavalry  the 
'  wo  flres  wheel  and  connterwheel,  advancing 
lad  retreating,  charging  and  counter  charg- 
ing through  and  through  each  other.  Eloisa 
trembli-a,  but  she  trembles  as  a  guilty  crea- 
ture before  a  tribunal  unveiled  within  the 
'icrccy  of  her  own  nature:  there  was  no 
^uch  trctnbting  in  the  heathen  worlds,  for 
'lere  was  no  such  secret  tribunal.      EloisK 
a^'bts  with  a  shadowy  enemy  ;  there  was  no 
such  G;:hting  for  Roman  Vestals;  because 
:ill  the  temples  of  our  earth,  (which  is  the 
crowned  Vesta),  no,  nor  all  the  glory  of  her 
altars,   aor  all  the  pomp  of  her  cruelties, 
o.ald    cite  from  the  depths  of  a  human 
spirit  any  such  fearful  shadow  as  Christian 
laith  evokes  from  an  afflicted  cunsoieneo. 

Pope    therefore,  wheresoever   bis  heart 

spiaks   loudly,  shows  how  deep  had  been 

his  early    impressions  from    Christianity. 

I  hat  is  shown  in  his  intimacy  with  Crashaw, 

ill  his  Eloisa,  in  his  Mts^iah,  in  hia  adipta. 

Ilia  to  Christian   purposes  of  the  Dying 

.   Adrian,  &c.     It  is   remarkable  also,  that 

[j  t'opo  betrays,  in  all  plaeo<t  where  he  has  oo- 

. '*:^!-ion   to    argwf   about  Chrisiianily,  how 

luoh  grkodv  and  more  faithful  to  that 
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great  thetne  were  the  subconscious  percep- 
tions of  his  h^art  than  the  explicit  coro-w 
mcntarics  of  his  understanding.  He,  like 
80  many  others,  was  unable  to  read  or  in- 
terpret the  testimonies  of  his  own  heart, 
which  is  a  deep  over  which  diviner  agencies 
brood  than  are  legible  to  the  intellect. 
The  cipher  written  on  his  heaven-visited 
heart  was  deeper  than  his  understanding 
oould  interpret. 

If  the  question  were  asked.  What  ought 
to  have  been  the  best  among  PopeV  poems? 
most  people  would  answer,  the  Essay  on 
Man,  If  the  question  wore  asked,  VVhat 
is  the  worst  ?  all  people  of  judgment  would 
say,  the  Essay  on  Afan.  Whilst  yet  in  its 
rudiments  this  poem  claimed  the  first  place 
by  the  promise  of  its  subject :  when  finish- 
ed, by  the  utter  failure  of  its  execution,  it 
fell  into  the  last.  The  case  possesses  a 
triple  interest — first,  as  illustrating  the 
character  of  Pope  modified  by  his  situation  ; 
secondly,  as  illustrating  the  true  nature  of 
that  "  didactic*'  poetry  to  which  this  par- 
ticular poem  is  usually  referred ;  thirdly, 
as  illustrating  the  anomalous  condition  to 
which  a  poem  so  grand  in  its  ambition  has 
been  reduced  by  the  double  diNturbance  of 
its  proper  movement ;  one  disturbance 
through  the  position  of  Pope,  another 
through  his  total  misconception  of  didactic 
poetry.  First,  as  regards  Pope's  situation, 
it  may  seem  odd — but  it  is  not  so — that 
a  man's  social  position  should  overrule  his 
intellect.  The  scriptural  denunciation  of 
riches,  as  a  snare  to  any  man  that  is  striving 
to  rise  above  worldly  views,  applies  not  at 
all  less  to  the  intellect,  and  to  any  man 
seeking  to  ascend  by  some  aerial  arch  of 
flight  above  ordinary  intellectual  ofibrts. 
Riches  arc  fatal  to  those  continuities  of 
energy  without  which  there  is  no  success  of 
that  magnitude.  Pope  had  i:)800  a  year. 
That  seems  not  so  much.  No,  certainly 
not,  with  a  wife  and  six  children  ;  but  by 
accident  Pope  had  no  wife  and  no  children 
He  was  luxuriously  at  his  ease  :  and  this 
accident  of  his  position  in  life  fell  in  with  a 
constitutional  infirmity  that  predisposed 
him  to  indolence.  Even  his  religious  faith, 
by  shutting  him  out  from  those  public  em- 
ployments which  else  his  great  friends 
would  have  bofu  too  happy  to  obtain  for 
him,  aided  his  idleness,  or  sometimes  invest- 
ed it  with  a  false  character  ot  conscientious 
self-denial.  Ho  cherished  his  religion  con- 
fess''dly  as  a  plea  for  idleness.  The  result 
of  all  this  was,  that  in  his  habits  of  think- 
ing and  of  study,  ^if  study  we  can  call  a 


style  of  reading  so  desultory  as  Aia),  Pope 
became  a  pure  dilettante;  in  his  intellec  ual 
eclecticism  he  was  a  mere  epicure,  toying 
with  the  delicacies  and  varieties  of  litera- 
ture ;  revelling  in  tho  first  bloom  of  moral 
speculations,  but  sated  immediately;  fas- 
tidiously retreating  from  all  that  threatened 
labor,  or  that  exacted  continuous  attention ; 
fathoming,  throughout  all  his  vagrancies 
amongst  books,  no  foundation ;  filling  up 
no  chasms  ;  and  with  all  his  fertility  of 
thought  expanding  no  germs  of  new  life. 

This  career  of  luxurious  indolence  was 
the  result  of  early  luck  which  made  it  pos- 
sible, and  of  bodily  constitution  which 
made  it  tempting.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber his  youthful  introduction  to  the  highest 
circles  in  the  metropolis,  where  ho  never 
lost  his  footing,  we  cannot  wonder  that,- 
without  any  sufficient  motive  for  resistance, 
he  should  have  sunk  passively  under  his 
constitutional  propensities,  and  should 
have  fluttered  amongst  the  flower-beds  of 
literature  or  philosophy  far  more  in  the 
character  of  a  libertine  butterfly  for  casual 
enjoyment,  than  of  a  hard-working  bee  pur- 
suing a  premeditated  purpose. 

Such  a  character,  strengthened  by  such  a 
situation,  would  at  any  rate  have  disquali- 
fied Pope  for  composing  a  work  severely 
philosophic,  or  where  philosophy  did  more 
than  throw  a  colored  light  of  pensiveneas 
upon  some  sentimental  subject.  If  it  were 
necessary  that  the  philosophy  should  enter 
substantially  into  the  very  texture  of  the 
poem,  furnishing  its  interest  and  prescrib- 
ing its  movement,  in  that  case  Pope's  com- 
bining and  theorizing  faculty  would  have 
shrunk  as  from  the  labor  of  building  a  pyra- 
mid And  wo  to  him  where  it  did  no/,  as 
really  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Essay 
on  Man.  For  his  faeulty  of  execution  was 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  shrinking 
j  in  horror  from  the  enormous  details  of  such 
an  enterprise  to  which  .so  rashly  he  had 
pledged  himself.  He  was  sure  to  find  him- 
self, as  find  himself  he  did,  landed  in  the 
most  dreadful  embarrassment  upon  review- 
ing his  own  work.  A  work  which,  when 
finished,  was  not  even  begun  ;  whose  arches 
wanted  their  key-stones ;  whoso  parts  had 
no  coherency ;  and  whose  pillars,  in  the 
very  moment  of  being  thrown  open  to  pub- 
lic view,  were  already  crumbling  into  ruins. 
This  utter  prostration  of  Pope  m  a  work  so 
ambitious  as  an  Essay  on  Man — a  prostra- 
tion predetermined  from  the  first  by  the 
personal  circumstances  which  we  have  no- 
ticed, was  rendered  still  more  irresistible  in 
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the  second  place  by  the  general  misconoep- 
tion  in  whioh  Pope  shared  as  to  the  very 
meaning   of    ^'  didactic  "   poetry.      Upon 


volnnteer  to  handcuff  and  manacle  himself, 
were  it  only  by  the  encumbrances  of  metres 
and  perhaps  of  rhyme  ?     But  these  he  will 


which  point  we  pause  to  make  an  exposition  find  the   very  least   of  his  encumbrances. 


of  our  own  views. 

What  is  didactic  poetry?  What  does 
^^  didactic  "  moan  when  applied  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing epithet  to  such  an  idea  as  a 
poem  ?  Tne  predicate  destroys  the  subject : 
It  is  a  case  of  what  logicians  call  contra- 
diciio  ad  adjecto— the  unsaying  by  means 
of  an  attribute  the  very  thing  which  in  the 
subject  of  that  attribute  you  have  just 
affirmed.  No  poetry  can  have  the  function 
of  teaching.  It  is  impossible  that  a  variety 
or  species  should  contradict  the  very  pur- 
pose which  contradistinguishes  its  genus. 
The  several  species  differ  partially ;  but  not 
by  the  whole  idea  which  differentiates  their 
class.  Poetry,  or  any  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
(all  of  which  alike  speak  through  the  genial 
nature  of  man  and  his  excited  sensibilities), 
can  teach  only  as  nature  teaches,  as  forests 
teach,  as  the  sea  teaches,  as  infancy  teaches, 
vie,  by  deep  impulse,  by  hieroglyphic  sug- 


A  far  greater  exists  in  the  sheer  necessity 
of  omitting  in  any  poem  a  vast  variety  of 
details,  and  even  capital  sections  of  the 
subject,  unless  they  will  bend  to  purposes 
of  ornament.  Now  this  collision  between 
two  purposes,  the  purpoije  of  use  in  mere 
teaching  and  the  purpose  of  poetic  delight, 
shows,  by  the  uniformity  of  its  solution, 
which  is  the  true  purpose,  and  which  the 
merely  ostensible  purpose.  Had  the  true 
purpose  been  instruction,  the  moment  that 
this  was  found  incompatible  with  a  poetic 
treatment,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the 
sound  education  of  the  reader-pupil  could 
not  make  way  without  loitering  to  gather 
poetic  flowers,  the  stern  cry  of  "  duty  " 
would  oblige  the  poet  to  remember  that  he 
had  dedicated  himself  to  a  didactic  mission, 
and  that  he  differed  from  other  poets,  as  a 
monk  from  other  men,  by  his  vows  of  self- 
surrender  to  harsh  ascetic  functions.     But, 


gestion.  Their  teaching  is  not  direct  or '  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  teeth  of  this 
explicit,  but  \urking,  implicit,  masked  in  rule,  wherever  such  a  collision  does  really 
deep  incarnations.  To  teach  formally  and  take  place,  and  one  or  other  of  the  sup- 
professedly  is  to  abandon  the  very  difforen-  posed  objects  must  give  way,  it  is  always 
tial  character  and  principle  of  poetry.     If  the  vulgar  object  of  teaching  (the  peda- 


poetry  could  condescend  to  teach  anything, 
it  would  be  truths  moral  or  religious.     But 


gogue^s  object)    which  goes  to  the  rear, 
whilst  the  higher  object  of  poetic  emotion 


even  these  it  can  utter  only  through  sym-  moves  on  triumphantly.     In  reality  not  one 


bols  and  actions.  The  great  moral,  for  in- 
stance, the  last  result  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
is  once  formally  announced :  but  it  teaches 
itself  only  by  diffusing  its  lesson  through 
the  entire  poem  in  the  total  succession  of 
events  and  purposes :  and  even  this  suc- 


didactic  poet  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  use 
any  parts  or  processes  of  the  particular  art 
which  he  made  his  theme,  unless  in  so  far 
as  they  seemed  susceptible  of  poetic  treat- 
ment, and  only  because  they  seemed  so. 
Look  at  the  poem  of  Cyder^  by  Philips,  or 


cession  teaches  it  only  when  the  whole  is  i  the  Fleece  of  Dyer,  or  (which  is  a  still 
gathered  into  unity  by  a  reflex  act  of  mcdi-  weightier  example)  at  the  Georgics  of 
tation  ;  just  as  the  pulsation  of  the  physi-  Virgil, — does  any  of  these  poets  show  the 
oal  heart  can  exist  only  when  all  the  parts  least  anxiety  for  the  correctness  of  your 
in  an  animal  system  are  locked  into  one  principles,  or  the  delicacy  of  your  manipn- 
organization.  lations  in  the  worshipful  arts  they  affect  to 

To  address  the  insulated  understanding  teach  ^  No ;  but  they  pursue  these  arts 
is  to  lay  aside  the  Prosperous  robe  of  poetry.  I  through  every  stage  that  offers  any  attrao- 
The  objection,  therefore,  to  didactic  poetry,  |  tions  of  beauty.  And  in  the  very  teeth  of 
as  vulgarly  understood,  would  be  fatal  even  I  all  anxiety  for  teaching,  if  there  existed 
if  there  were  none  but  this  logical  objection  { traditionally  any  very  absurd  way  of  do- 
derived  from  its  definition.  To  be  m  self-  ing  a  thing  which  happened  to  be  eminently 
contradiction  is,  for  any  idea  whatever,  suf-  picturesque,  and,  if  opposed  to  this,  there 
ficiently  to  destroy  itself.  But  it  betrays  were  some  improved  mode  that  had  recom- 
a  more  obvious  and  practical  contradiction  mended  itself  to  poetic  hatred  by  being 
when  a  little  searched.  If  the  true  pur-  dirty  and  ugly,  the  poet  (if  a  good  one) 
pose  of  a  man's  writing  a  didactic  poem  would  pretend  never  to  have  heard  of  this 
were  to  teach,  by  what  suggestion  of  idiocy  disagreeable  improvement.  Or  if  obliged, 
should  he  choose  to  begin  by  putting  on  by  some  rival  poet,  not  absolutely  to  ignore 
fstlera  ?  wherefore  shonla  the  simple  man]  it,  he  would  allow  that  such  a  thing  could 
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be  done,  bot  hint  that  it  was  hateful  to  the 
Mnaes  or  GraoeSi  and  very  likely  to^  breed 
a  pestilenoe 

This  sabordioatioQ  of  the  properly  di- 
daotio  function  to  the  poetie,  which,  leav- 
ing the  old  essential  aistinotion  of  poetry 
( yis. ,  its  sympathy  with  the  gonial  motions 
of  man's  heart)  to  override  all  accidents  of 
special  variation,  and  showing  that  the 
essence  of  poetry  neiVer  can  be  set  aside  by 
its  casual  modifications^ — will  be  compro- 
mised by  some  loose  thiukers,  nnder  the 
idea  that  in  didactic  poetry  the  element  of 
instruction  is  in  fact  one  element,  thous;h 
subordinate  and  secondary.  Not  at  alL 
What  we  are  denying  is — that  the  element 
of  instruction  enters  ai  all  into  didactic 
poetry.  The  subject  of  the  (xeorgies,  for 
instance,  is  Rural  Ecomomy  as  practised 
by  Italian  farmers :  but  Virgil  not  only 
ami$  alto<;ether  innumerable  points  of  in- 
struction insisted  on  as  articles  of  religious 
necessity  by  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  &c. ; 
but,  even  as  to  those  instructions  which  he 
does  communicate,  he  is  careless  whether 
they  are  made  technically  intelligible  or 
not.  He  takes  very  little  pains  to  keep 
▼ou  from  capital  mistakes  in  practising  his 
instructions:  but  he.  takes  good  care  that 
you  shall  not  miss  any  strong  impression 
for  the  eye  or  the  heart  to  which  the  rural 
process,  or  rural  scene  may  naturally  lead 
He  pretends  to  give  you  a  lecture  on  farm- 
ing, in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  carrying 
you  all  round  the  beautiful  farm.  He  pre- 
tends to  show  you  a  good  plan  for  a  farm- 
house, as  the  readiest  means  of  veiling  his 
impertinence  in  showing  you  the  farmer's 
wife  and  her  rosy  ohildren.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plea  for  getting  a  peep  at  the  bonny 
milk-maids  to  propose  an  inspection  of  a 
model  dairy.  You  pass  through  the  poul- 
try-yard, under  whatever  pretence,  in 
reality  to  see  the  peacock  and  his  harem. 
And  so  on  to  the  very  end,  the  pretended 
instruction  is  but  in  secret  the  connecting 
tie  which  holds  together  the  laugh in^^  flow- 
ers going  off  from  it  to  the  right  and  left ; 
whilst  if  ever  at  intervals  this  prosy  thread 
of  pure  didactics  is  brought  f  irward  more 
obtrusively,  it  is  so  by  way  of  foil,  to  make 
more  effective  upon  the  eye  the  prodigality 
of  the  fioral  magnificence. 

We  affirm  therefore  that  the  didactic  poet 
is  so  far  from  seeking  oven  a  secondary  or 
remote  object  in  the  particular  points  of 
information  which  he  may  happen  to  com- 
municate, that  much  rather  he  would  pre- 
fer the  having  oommunioated  none  at  all. 


We  will  explain  ourselves  by  means  of  a 
little  illustration  from  Pope,  which  will  at 
the  same  time  furnish  ns  with  a  minia- 
ture type  of  what  we  ourselves  mean  by  s 
didactic  poem,  both  in  reference  to  what  it 
tf  and  to  what  it  is  not.  In  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  there  is  a  game  at  cards  played, 
and  played  with  a  brilliancy  of  effect  and 
felicity  of  selection,  applied  to  the  circum- 
stances, which  make  it  a  sort  of  gem  within 
a  gem.  This  game  was  not  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  poem^  but  was  an  after- 
thought of  Pop»''8,  labored  therefore  with 
more  than  usual  care.  We  regret  that 
omhrci  the  game  described,  is  no  longer 
played,  so  that  the  entire  skill  with  whioh 
the  mimio  battle  is  fought  cannot  be  so 
fully  appreciated  as  in  Pope's  days.  The 
strategics  have  partly  perished,  which  really 
Popo  ought  not  to  complain  of,  since  he 
suffjrs  only  as  Hannibal,  Marine,  SertorinSi 
suffered  before  him.  Enough  however  sar- 
vives  of  what  will  tell  its  own  story.  For 
what  is  it,  let  us  ask,  that  a  poet  has  to  do 
in  such  a  case,  supposing  that  he  were  dis- 
posed to  weave  a  didactic  poem  out  of  a 
pack  of  cards,  as  Vida  has  out  of  the  chess- 
board }  In  desct  ibing  any  particular  game 
he  does  not  seek  to  teach  you  that  game — 
he  postulates  it  as  already  known  to  yon— 
but  he  relies  upon  separate  resources.  \oi^ 
he  will  revive  in  the  reader's  eye,  for  pio- 
turesque  effect,  the  well-known  personal  dis- 
tinctions of  the  several  kings,  knaves,  Sco.y 
their  appearances  and  their  powers,  ^di^^ 
he  will  choose  some  game  in  which  ho  may 
display  a  happy  selection  applied  to  the 
chances  and  turns  of  fortune,  to  the  ma- 
noeuvres, to  the  situations  of  doubt,  of 
brightening  expectation,  of  sudden  danger, 
of  critical  deliverance,  or  of  final  defeat. 
The  interest  of  a  war  will  be  rehearsed^ 
lU  e$t  de  paupere  regno — that  is  true ;  bat 
the  depth  of  the  agitation  on  such  oooasions, 
whether  at  chess,  at  draughts,  or  at  oarda, 
is  not  measured  of  necessity  by  the  gran- 
deur of  the  stake ;  he  selects,  in  short, 
whatever  fascinates  the  eye  or  agitates  tho 
heart  by  mimicry  of  life  ;  but  so  far  from 
teaching.,  he  presupposes  the  reader  alreadw 
taught y  in  order  that  he  may  go  along  with 
the  movement  of  the  descriptions. 

Now,  in  treating  a  subject  so  vast,  in- 
deed so  inexhaustible,  as  man,  this  eclecti- 
cism ceases  to  be  possible  Every  part 
depends  upon  every  other  part :  in  such  a 
nexas  of  truths  to  insulate  is  to  annihilate. 
Severed  from  each  other  the  parts  lose  their 
support,  their  ooherenoo,  their  very  mean* 
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ing ;  yon  have  no  liberty  to  reject  or  to 
choose.  Besides,  in  treating  the  ordinary 
themes  proper  for  what  is  called  didactic 
poetry — say,  for  instance,  that  it  were  the 
art  of  rearing  silk-worms  or  bees — or  snp- 

Sose^  it  to  be  horticulture,  landscape-ffar 
cning,  hunting,  or  hawking,  rarely  does 
there  occur  anything  polemic ;  or,  if  a 
slight  controversy  does  arise,  it  is  easily 
hushed  asleep — it  is  stated  in  a  line,  it  is 
answered  in  a  couplet.  But  in  tho  themes 
of  Lucretius  and  Pope,  every  thing  is 
polemic — ^you  move  only  through  dispute, 
you  prDsper  only  by  arffuraent  and  never- 
ending  controversy.  There  is  not  positive- 
ly one  capital  proposition  or  doctrine  about 
man,  about  his  origin,  his  natu*^e,  his  rela- 
tions to  God,  or  his  prospects,  but  must  be 
fought  for  with  energy,  watched  at  every 
turn  with  vigilance,  and  followed  into  end- 
leas  mases,  not  under  the  ohoicie  of  the 
wiiter,  but  under  the  inexorable  dictation 
of  the  argument. 

Such  a  poem,  so  unwieldy,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  so  austere  in  its  philosophy,  to- 
gether with  the  innumerable  polemic  parts 
essential  to  its  ffood  faith  ana  even  to  its 
evolution,  would  be  absolutelv  unmanage- 
able from  excess  and  froin  disproportion, 
since  often  a  secondary  demur  would  occu- 
py far  more  space  than  a  principal  section. 
Here  lay  the  impracticaole  dilemma  for 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  To  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  subject,  was  to  defeat  the 
objects  of  poetry.  To  evade  the  demands 
in  the  way  that  Pope  has  done,  is  to  offer 
us  a  ruin  for  a  palace.  The  very  same 
dilemma  existed  for  Lucretius,  and  with 
the  very  same  result.  The  De  Rerum  Na- 
iurdj  (which  might,  agreeably  to  its  theme, 
have  been  entitled  De  ommbit$  refttu),  and 
the  Essay  on  Man,  (which  might  equally 
have  borne  the  Lucreti  in  title  De  Rerum 
iVa/fird),  are  both,  and  fVom  the  same  cause, 
fragments  that  could  not  have  been  com- 
pleted. Both  are  accumulations  of  dia- 
jnond-dust  without  principles  of  coherency. 
In  a  succession  of  pictures,  such  as  usually 
form  the  materials  of  didactic  poems,  the 
slightest  thread  of  interdepondency  is  suffi- 
cient. But,  in  works  essentially  and  every- 
where argumentative  and  polemic,  to  omit 
the  connecting  links,  as  often  as  they  are 
insusceptible  of  poetic  effect,  is  to  break  up 
the  unity  of  the  parts,  and 'to  undermine 
the  foundations,  in  what  expressly  offsrs 
itself  as  a  systematic  and  architectural 
whole.  Pope's  poem  has  suffered  even 
mote  tlian  ttnt  of  LaereliaB  fronf  this  waal 


of  cohesion.  It  is  indeed  the  realization  of 
anarchy ;  and  one  amusing  test  of  t  bis  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  different  com-' 
mentators  have  deduced  from  it  the  very 
opposite  doctrines.  In  some  instances  thk 
apparent  antinomy  is  doubtful,  and  depen- 
dent on  the  ambiguities  or  obscurities  of 
the  expression.  But  in  others  it  is  fairly 
dcducible  :  and  the  cause  lies  in  the  ellip- 
tical structure  of  the  work  ;  the  cllip.^is,  or 
(as  sometimes  it  may  be  called)  the  chasm 
may  be  filled  up  in  two  different  modes  es- 
sentially hostile :  and  he  that  supplies  the 
hiatuSy  in  effect  determines  the  bias  of  the 
poem  this  way  or  that — to  a  r'ligious  or  to 
a  sceptical  result.  In  this  dition  the  com- 
mentary of  Warburton  has  been  retained, 
which  ought  eartainly  to  have  been  ni  miss- 
ed. ThA  Essay  is,  in  effect,  a  Hebrew 
word  with  the  vowel-points  omitted :  and 
Warburton  supplies  one  set  of  vow^^ls, 
whilst  Crousaz  with  equal  right  supplies  a 
contradictory  set. 

As  a  whole,  the  edition  before  us  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  agreeable  of  all  that  iM 
possess.  The  fidelity  of  Mr.  Roscoe  to  the 
interests  of  Pope's  reputation,  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  harshness  at  times  of 
Bowles,  and  the  reckless  neutrality  of 
Warton.  In  the  editor  of  a  great  classic, 
we  view  it  as  a  virtue,  wearing  the  grace  of 
l<^yalty,  that  he  should  refuse  to  expose 
frailties  or  defects  in  a  spirit  of  exultation. 
Mr.  Roscoe's  own  notes  are  writt^'U  with 
peculiar  good  sense,  temperance,  and  kind 
feeling.  The  only  objection  to  them,  which 
applies  however  still  more  to  the  notes  of 
former  editors,  is  the  want  of  compactness. 
They  are  not  w!itten  under  that  au!<ter6 
instinct  of  compression  and  verbal  parsimo- 
ny, as  the  ideal  merit  in  an  annotator, 
which  ought  to  govern  all  such  ministerial 
labors  in  our  days.  Books  are  becoming 
too  much  the  oppression  of  the  iotellect, 
and  cannot  endure  any  longer  the  accumu- 
lation of  undi((ested  commentaries,  or  that 
species  of  diffusion  in  editors  which  roots 
itself  in  laziness:  the  efforts  of  condensa- 
tion and  selection  are  painful ;  and  they 
are  luxuriously  evaded  by  reprinting  indis- 
criminately whole  masses  of  notes — though 
often  in  substance  reiterating  each  other. 
But  the  interests  of  readers  clamorously  call 
for  the  amendment  of  this  system.  The 
principle  of  selection  must  now  be  applied 
even  to  the  text  of  great  authors.  It  is  no 
longer  advisable  to  reprint  the  whole  of 
either  Dry  den  or  Pope.  Not  that  we 
would  friah  to  see  thev  works  mutiUA^d. 
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liOt  SQoh  as  are  selected,  be  printed  in  the 
fullest  integrity  of  the  text,  fint  some 
have  lost  their  interest  ;*  others,  by  the 
elevation  of  public  morals  since  the  days  of 
those  great  wits,  are  felt  to  be  now  utter- 
ly unfit  for  general  reading.  Equally  for 
the  reader's  sake  and  the  poet's,  the  time 


has  arrived  when  they  may  be  advantageous- 
ly retrenched :  for  they  are  painfully  at  war 
with  those  feelings  of  entire  and  honorable 
esteem  with  which  all  lovers  of  exquisite 
intellectual  brilliancy  must  wish  to  surrouud 
the  name  and  memory  of  Pope. 


from    the    Qsarterlj    Reviev. 


HORACE  WALPOLE'S  LETTERS  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  OSSORY. 

Letters  addresned  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory^from  the  year  1769  to  1797,  by  Horace 
Walpoky  Earl  of  Orford;  now  first  printed  from  the  original  MSS,  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Vernon  Smith,  M.P.    2  vols.     8vo.     London  :  1848. 


We  have  so  often  and  so  recently  ex- 
plained our  views  of  the  personal  and  lite- 
rary character  of  Horace  Walpele,  that  we 
shall  on  this  occasion  have  little  more  to  do 
than  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  notice  of  an 
unexpected  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
addition  to  the  already  vast  harvest  of  his 
miscellaneous  correspondence.  In  our  num- 
ber for  September,  1843  (vol.  Ixxii.,  p.  616), 
we  stated  that  his  published  letters  (includ- 
ing the  last  batch  of  those  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann  then  announced)  fell  little  short  of 
two  thousand,  and  we  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  discovery  of  many  others  might  be 
reasonably  looked  for.  These  volumes  are 
come  to  confirm  our  former,  without  dimi- 
nishing our  farther,  expectation  ;  for  they 
are  from  a  source  which  he  had  not  antici- 
pated. We  knew  that  Lady  Ossory  had 
been  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Walpole,  but  we  were  not  aware  of  their 
having  been  such  frequent  correspondents, 
as  that  her  cabinet  could  supply  us  with 
above  four  hundred  of  his  letters  ;  and  we 
now  see  some  reason  to  believe  that  there 
must  have  been  many  more. 

We  are  sorry  to  begin  with  repeating  the 
complaints  which  we  have  had  to  make  of 
the  very  defective  way  in  which  Walpole 
has  been  recently  edited — perhaps  our 
grievance  on  this  occasion  would  be  better 

•  We  do  not  inclade  the  Dunciad  in  this  list 
On  the  contrary,  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been 

Snerally  undervalued,  as  though  antiquated  by 
pse  of  lime  and  by  the  fading  of  names,  are  all 
unsound.  We  ourselves  hold  it  to  be  the  greatest 
of  Pope's  efforts.  But  for  that  very  reason  we 
retire  from  th»;  examination  of  it,  which  we  had 
designed,  as  being  wholly  disproportioaed  to  the 
naiTow  limits  remidiUiig  to  us.  .... 


phrased  if  we  said  that  these  volumes  are 
not  edited  at  all.  The  title-page,  indeed, 
tells  us  that  they  are  edited  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith  ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  other  page 
of  the  work  that  confirms  this  promise* 
This  is  a  great  disappointment ;  because  of 
all  Walpole's  letters,  this  batch  especially 
and  peculiarly  needed  marginal  illustration, 
and  the  talents  and  position  of  Mr.  Smith 
raised  a  confident  hope  that  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  would  be  not  merely  adequately, 
but  brilliantly,  executed.  From  what 
causes  Mr.  Smith  has  to  so  great  a  degree 
abdicated  his  editorial  functions,  and,  in 
the  rare  instances  in  which  he  has  doae  any- 
thing, done  it  so  superficially,  we  cannot 
conjecture.  The  kind  of  apology  he  makes 
is  not  unmixed  with  a  sneer  at  the  duty  he 
has  thus  neglected  : — 

*'  The  few  notes  which  I  have  added  relate  only 
to  such  circumstaDces  as  my  relationship  enabled 
me  to  explain  of  family  history.  I  have  purpose- 
ly abstained  from  the  repetition  of  accounts  of 
persons  which  have  been  given  in  former  ^itions 
of  WalpoIe*8  letters,  which  are  derived  from 
registers  and  magazines,  open  to  the  observation 
of  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  such 
inquiries" 

We  readily  admit  that  if  Mr.  Smith  consi- 
ders bis  publication  as  a  mere  continuation 
— the  1 1  th  and  12th  volumes  as  it  were — 
of  the  vast  mass  of  Walpole's  letters,*  it 
would  have  been  needless  to  identify  or  cha- 
racterize persons  incidentally  mentioned, 
and  who  were  already  familiarly  known  to 
all  Walpole's  readers ;  but  as  this  is  edited 
as  a  separate  work,  and,  as  is  stated,  for 

•  Mr.  Bentleys  collective  edition  of  6  vols.,  and 
the  4  vola.  of  tna  secoDd  Mt  of  the  Letters  to  Mau. 
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''  the  amusement  o{  the  puhlic,"  we  think  as  ed  from  registers  or  magazines  that  we  oofti- 
much  should  have  been  told  as  would  insure  |  plain — they  maybe  obtained,  as  Mr.  Smith 
that  necessary  ingredient  to  amusement —  |  remarks,  ^'  by  all  who  think  it  worth  while 
the  comprehending  what  and  whom  the  cor-  to  pursue  such  inquiries,"  or,  as  we  should 
respondents  are  writing  about ;  it  is  a  little  rather  have  said,  by  those  who  wish  to  be 
hard  that  those  who  take  up  a  gossiping  able  to  read  his  book  without  laying  it 
volume  should  be  obliged  to  provide  them- !  down  a  hundred  times  to  consult  a  hun- 
selves  further  with  the  Annual  Register, '  dred  others — but  what  the  reader  most  in- 
Gentleman^s  Magazine,  and  a  succession  of  dispcnsably  needs,  and  what  registers  and 
old  Peerages,  to  discover  the  object  and  magazines  cannot  supply,  is  the  explanation 
meaning  of  one  of  Walpole's  jokes  on  of  small  events,  slight  allusions,  obscure 
Lady  A.  or  Lord  B.  Mr.  Smith  must  feel  anecdotes,  traits  of  individual  character, 
this,  and  has  accordingly  in  a  very  few  in-  the  gossip  of  the  circle,  and  all  the  little 
stances  afforded  us  some  such  lights  ;  but  items  and  accidents  of  domestic,  social,  and 
unluckily  he  holds  up  his  candle — almost,  political  life,  which  constitute  in  a  most  pe- 
w«  think,  without  exception — where  there  culiar  degree  the  staple  of  Walpole's  cop- 
was  the  least  call  for  one.  When  Walpole  respondonoe — the  most  frequent  occasions 
mentions^' a  dear  old  blind  friend  in  Paris,"  and  chief  objects  of  either  his  wit  or  his 
Mr.  Smith — habitually  so  sparing  of  illus-  sagacity,  and  without  some  knowledge  of 
trations — need  hardly  have  told  us  (i.  25)  which  his  best  letters  would  be  little  more 
that  '^  Madame  dt^  Deffand  "  was  meant :  than  a  collection  of  riddles.  Let  us  give  a 
when  Walpole,  after  having  said  that  Lord  few  examples.  In  describing  a  severe  fit  of 
Shelbume  nad  married  Lord  Ossory^s  sister,  the  gout  he  says — 
calls  him  '^  voire  beau'/rkrej'^  it  was  rather 

superfluous  in  an  editor  usually  so  taciturn,      "  '  *"™  ^^^^  dandled  in  the  arms  of  two  eervants, 
to  repeat  that  it  means  *•  Lord  Shelbume,"  ?"^,  "°*  ^f.  ""J^^^  ^^'"y  ^r^*?-    I"  *hort,  I  am 
who  had  married  Lord  Ossory's  Bister,  p. '  f'^^^  ""^^^^^^^^^^ 
93:    or    when    Walpole   says   that    L^Jd  ^'^' '°  P'^^^^'^y-  --^°*- ^- PP' ^' ^• 
Waldegrave  had  died  at  Lord  Aylesford's  Many  of  the  present  generation  of  readers 
house  m  the  country,  and  that  the  scene  would  requfre  here  to  be  reminded  of  one  of 
of  the  catastrophe  was  ;*  Packington"— we  Lord  Chatham's  remarkable  exhibitions  in 
a)uld  have  guessed,  without  a  note,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  which  Walpole,  who 
Packington  was     Lord  Aylesford's  house,"  ^^s  at  this  time  angry  with  Lord  Chatham 
p.  401.     And  these,  be  it  observed,  arc  on  General  Conway's  account,  sneers  at. 
three  of,  we  believe,  not  much  above  a  dozen  \ 

explanatory  notes  in  the  whole   volumes.*      <*  Have  you  read  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham 
We  don't  object  even  to  such  almost  super-:  hy  Dr.  Robertson  in  to-day's  Public  Advertiser? 
fluous  information,  but  we  wonder  that  one^'  •»  ^"cly.  very  finely  written."— vol.  i.  p.  118. 
who   thought  it   necessary   in   such   cases  ,  '*  The  character  of  Lord  Chai ham  was  written 

should  have  neglected  it  in  bo  many  others  jl^  ^^InTJSi:?  Ba'^^S^-l^vor ^^^ 
where  it  was  more  wanted.  120 

But  Mr.  Smith  in  his  contempt  of  the 
humble  duties  of  an  annotator,  mistakes  we  Should  not  the  editor  have  added,  that  this 
think  the  question.     It  is  not  merely  of  the  famous   Character  was  written  neither  by 
want  of  such  illustrations  as  may  be  collect-  Dr.  Roberison  nor  by  Mr.  Flood,  but  by 

Mr.   Grattan  ?     It  first  appeared  in  a  col- 


believe,  is  mistaken  for  a  serious  statement,  which  ^^^  '"®   purpose   of  mystil 

makes  a  puzzle  in  another  note,  p.  203— in  p  259,  to  be   an   extract  from    Robertson  s  torth- 

where  Mr.  Smith  has  forgotten  the  old  French  jca  coming  History  of  America;  and  this  led 

these  to  Mr.  Smith's  reconsideration  ;  two  of  them  ^"^  a?a»°^  ^^^^  Hoi-ace  V\  alpole  (i.  ^Hi)), 
are  of  some  importance.  There  are  also  some  on  the  first  apoearance  of  the  celebriitjd 
■trange  errors  of  the  press.    What  do  our  readers  verses  to   Mr.    Crewe,  attributed  th<»m  to 

?J?)[f'll''r^r'T.5  ^''^'^*  ^i'*^  ^**^  ^^^^^  Sheridan,  a  noto  ought,  we  tliink,  to  h  tve 

Dorof  Gibraltar,  to  **  (he  old  man  of  the  mountam,  .  '•^'«^"">  »  ""'         ^  n      c»     * 

who  destroyed  enemies  wUh  his  few  Gregms?"—  ^'^  that  they  were  really  I'nx  s. 

11113.  Walpole  makes  frequent  sarcastic  alia- 
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rioDB  to  one  Mr.  Martin  as  bis  "  Aetr-ap-  bouse,  if  only  to  recover  my  liberty,  as  Loid  North 

paren/"-a  pleasantry  unintelligible  to  tbose  »rt«  precedent  of  bein^  as  idle  as  one  pieasca.*'— 

who  may  not  baye  disooyered  tbat  Mr.  Mar-  ^°*-  "•  P*  *^*' 

ft,,  secretary  of  the  Tre«mryin  1760,  had.  ^.   p,e«,antry-imttei.  in  the  celebrated 

™Srt\n^JS??""*  ^^ri'  ministerial  criris  of  March,  1783-ie  unin- 

reveraion  of  his  lacratiye  sinecnre  in  tbe  .  u*  .»•   .    .t  ^     _t  ^  j^«1a  i ^^  *^  «^ 

ui    1  teliigible  to  those  who  do  not  happen  to  re- 

jLxcneqner.  member  tbat  Lord  North  bad  been  just 

'•  I  believe  I  am  really  Xottobo^  a  Chinese  that  turned  out  of  tbe  Home  Office,  which  he 

comprehends  nothing  he  sees  or  hears  "—vol.  i.  had  accepted  reluctantly  and  executed  with 

P'  ^^^'  indifference ;  and  that  Princess  Amelia  lived 

This  enigma  should  have  been  corrected  ft  tbe  comer  of  Cavendish  Square,  where 


Ho,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  to  bis  friend  at  *™«  ^[   ^^^^y  .      ^,      .  „.„        , 

Pekin.^^  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Smith  has  «f«-^  ««?»  bv  showing  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
found  time  even  to  look  into  that  edition  of  pleasantly  binting  an  intention  to  marry 
his  author,  for  we  see  tbat  be  has  reprinted  *^«'*  ^^"^^^^  '««*  "^"^^  fortune-hunter  should 
in  these  volumes  a  stupid  Irish  tale  already  ^*^  ^^  ^  «^**  »  P'"®'  ^®  proceeds- 
published  there.  But,  stranger  still,  be  ..^,  Williams  said  thi#  morning  tbat  Mar- 
•ecms  not  to  have  consulted  the  oontempo-  ^ret»P  is  tbe  hni  place  in  England,  and  wondered 
raucous  letters  of  Walpole  to  his  other  cor-  Mr.  Gahert  did  not  insist  on  knowing  what  it  is 
respondents.  Walpole,  offering  a  visit  to  wonh.  Thank  my  stars  he  did  not!  Colonel 
tbe  Ossbrys  at  Amptbill,  calls  it  Houghton  Bari«,  or  Dannina,  would  propose  to  snpprrae 
Porifc,  upoQ  which  one  of  the  editor's  rare  bouackeepers,  and  then  humbly  offer  to  Aow  my 
notes  observes—  ^^  themselves ;   and  tbe  first  would  calculate 

what  he  bad  missed  by  not  bavmg  shown  it  for 
-Either  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  Ampthill,  or  an  the  last  ten  years,  and  expect  to  be  indemiiified-— 
ailuj^ion  lo  tbe  mm  of  Houghton  on  Lord  Ossory's  ^°''  "•  P*  '*^- 

'  In  order  to  understand  these  allusions,  it 

Mr.  Smith,  we  suppose,  is  good  authority  ^  n^oessary  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Gilbert 

on  all  matters  relating  to  Ampthill;  but  bad  takrn  a  forward  part  in  some  recent  in- 

ibis  is  assuredly  no  slip  of  Walpole' »  pen.  qniries  into  public  offices,  which  bad  disoo- 

In  a  letter  to  Conway,   17th  June,  1771,  vered— to  Walpole's  great  vexation,  and  a 

and  elsewhere,  he  mentions  Houghton  I'4irk  ''"^e  ^  ^"  discredit— that  one  of  bis  many 

8yn.>uimou8ly  with  AmpthUl.  Peaces,  the  Usbersbip  of  the  Exchequer, 

which  be  returned   as  producing    iSlSOO 

•'  I  tremble  lest  Mr.  Conway  shonld  have  an  a-year,  really  produced  £4200 ;  and  that 

opp  irtonity  of  being  romantic  and  deffoding  a  Barre  and  Dunning,  who   had  been  great 

peb?»le  becHiiae  he  has  nothing  else  to  defend."—  economical  reformers  while  in  opposition, 

vol.  I.  p.  358.  Ij^^  lately  obtained,  the  one  a  great  pension. 


I'his  pebble  was  Jersey — then  menaced 


and  the  other  a  lucrative  sinecure. 


by  *he  \  renuh — of  which  General  Conway      «« |  was  told  r  other  night  that  Lady  Cathcart, 
was  governor.  who  is  still  living,  danced  lately  at  Hertford,  to 

show  her  vigor  at  past  fourscore — ware  and  Abb6 
**  LiH  SigDorina  1  have  not  seen,  and,  in  truth,  d«  Gedoyn  !** — vol.  ii.  p.  980. 
did  ('(it  :48k  to  see  her.     f  love  David  too  well  not 

to  If  )M*evi8h  at  an  Abishag  of  eight  years  old.** —  This  must  be  obscore  to  those  who  do  not 
vol.  I  p  382.  remember  two  very  extraordinary  storiee. 

Tbe  AbT>6  Gedoyn  was  the  hero  of  the,  we 
If  this  was  worth  printing,  it  was  worth  belieVe,  fabulous  story  of  Ninon  del'EncloB'^ 
telbn^  that  George  Sdwiu  and  his  little  octogenarian  flirtation.  Tbe  Lady  Cath- 
pupil  Mademoiselle  Fagniani  are  meant.       ^^^  ^^  g^^ah  Malyn,  who  died  in  1789. 

.  ,      u  ^     ,     .  I  J    u-  t^     -^..      •    affe<i    98.     She    had    four    husbands,    or 

••  In  short  alas !  your  ladyMh.p's  gazetteer  is  ^  ^^  Cathcart  was  tbe  third  ;  the 
groan  mich  a  favorite  at  a  certam  tiny  Court  in  ^  ~^  *^vi«  v/aMiw*  fiav  .m«  mjiiu,  «uv 
Ca'"nnis\squorB,  tbat  he  is  called  to  sU  at  the  ^^^^^^  ^»«  »  Captain  Macguire,  an  Insh  of- 
board  Ui  ee  nights  in  a  week  I  really  think  that  Acer,  who,  not  maob  pleased  With  the  posy 
I  aliuuiu  acceptj  if  1  was  seat  for  to  the  Queen's  on  her  wedding-ring— 
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If  I  survive 

1  will  have  flve — 

took  her  to  Ireland|  and  kept  her  there  in 
solitary  durance  for  near  20  years,  when  he 
died,  and  her  ladyship  oame  back  to  dance 
at  VVelwyn  assembly.  Some  details  of  her 
treatment  are  told  m  ^^  Castle  Rackrent." 

*'  I  have  seen  g|ood  old  Lord  George,  and  woalci 
bx?e  persuaded  bim  to  read  the  pamphlet,  which 
I  acknowledged  I  admired,  as  I  have  to  Mrs. 
Bouverie ;  but  did  not  prevail." — vol.  ii.  p.  429. 

One  is  carious  to  know  who  the  "  good  old 
Lord  George  "  was,  who  would  not  so  much 
as  read  Mr.  Burke's  great  work  on  the 
French  Revolution.  *  We,  on  behalf  of  all 
other  Lord  Georges,  venture  to  guess  that  it 
was  Lord  George  Cavendish.  * 

**  My  servant's  death  was  shocking  indeed,  and 
inco-nprehensibly  out  of  proportion  to  his  fault, 
and  to  the  slight  notice  taken  of  it;  and  thai 
gentle  treatment  is  my  consolation,  as  I  had  in  no- 
wise contrTbuted  to,  nor  could  foresee  nor  prevent, 
his  sad  catastrophe  !** — vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

This  relates  to  the  suicide  of  a  young  foot- 
nan,  which  exposed  Walpole  to  some  ob- 
loquy. It  should,  we  think,  have  been 
stated  that  the  story  is  told  by  Pinkerton  in 
his  *^  Biographical  Sketch,"  who  shows 
that  Walpole  was  wholly  blameless. 

We  have  noted  on  the  margin  of  our 
copy  a  hundred  desiderata  of  this  kind — 
some  more  important,  which  we  could  not 
explain  without  more  space  than  we  can 
spare  to  such  notes.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  matters  themselves  are  trivial^-they  are 
so— the  whole  book  will  by  some  personH 
bo  thought  trivial ;  but  if  it  be  worth  while 
to  print  trivialities — supposing  even  they 
were  such — it  is  surely  worth  while  to  en- 
able us  to  SCO  whatever  litde  meaning  they 
may  have.  But  we  do  not  rate  them  so 
lightly — they  are  items  in  the  history  of  so- 
ciety always  entertaining  and  sometimes  cu- 
rious, and  ought  to  be  made  intelligible.  In 
short  such  letters  are  amusing  or  valuable 
ozactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
^e  present  reader  is  able  to  understand 
them,  as  the  original  reoeiver  did.  Mr.  | 
Smith  seems  to  despise  those  who  think  it 
worth  while  to  pursue  such  inouiries ;  but, 
for  our  parts,  we  belong  to  the  old-fashion^ 
school  of  wishing  to  understand  what  we 
read,  and  to  taste  of  the  banquet  whidi 
Mr.  Smith— worse  tban  Sancho's  Doctor — 
serves  up  to  us  in  covered  dishes. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to  all 
fsmiliar  letters,  but  especially  to  Walpole's, 
and  above  all  to  the  series  now  produoed, 
wUohi  from  peouliar  araunfUiioeS)  are 


likely  to  be  more  obscure  to  common  readers 
than  any  other  class  of  his  correspondence. 
The  reason,  as  we  think,  is  this  : — In  the 
former  successive  batches  we  had  grown 
acquainted  with  hu  personages;  the  con- 
temporaneous letters  to  different  quarters 
illustrate  each  other,  and  the  subjects  are 
commonly  of  general  interest,  public  or  po- 
litical, or  of  fashionable  notoriety ;  and  the 
notes  of  other  editors,  however  imperfect 
they  may  have  been,  have  still  thrown  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  more  obscure  pas- 
sages ;  but  this  collection  is — particularly 
in  the  earlier  portion,  and  in  some  degree 
throughout — of  &  somewhat  different  com- 
plexion— the  chief  personages  are  not  those 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in 
Wijpole's  society — L'ldy  Ossary^s  name  is 
not,  that  we  recollect,  to  be  found  in  the 
preceding  ten  volumes.  One  letter  to  her, 
but  omitiing  her  name^  closes  the  corres- 
pondence published  by  Mr.  Berry  in  1798, 
and  has  been  reprinted  with  her  name  at  the 
end  of  the  collective  edition.  The  main 
cause  of  this  reserve  is  to  be  extracted  from 
the  following  short  note  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  his  paces,  which  contains,  strange  to 
say,  all  that  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  lady  to  whom  the  letters  were 
addressed : 

**  The  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory  was  married  to  the 
Hon.  Miss  LJddell,  late  Duchess  of  Grafton, 
daughter  of  Lord  Kavensworth,  March  8, 1769. — 
Eo." — vol.  i.  p.  2,  note. 

The  plain  truth  is,  she  had  been  divorced 
by  Act  of  Parliament  from  her  first  hus- 
band, Augustus  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, and  married  immediately  after  the 
partner  of  her  offence,  John,  second  and 
last  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory.  There  was 
almost  as  much  excuse  for  this  poor  lady  as 
there  could  be  in  any  case.  A  formal  sepa- 
ration by  deed  had  taken  place  between  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  in  January,  1765.  The 
cause  was  incompatibility  of  temper,  and 
we  know  that  the  Duchess's  patience  was 
severely  tried.  There  was  no  imputation 
on  the  lady's  personal  character,  while 
Junius  has  immortalised  the  public  immor- 
ality of  the  Duke's  conduct.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  ouaii  widowhood,  and  under  such 
provocation  and  insult,  that  she  became 
intimate  with  Lord  Ossory;  and  was  at 
last,  about  the  middle  of  August,  1768, 
secretly,  as  she  hoped,  brousht  to  bed  of  a 
daughter — but  the  fact  could  not  be  con- 
cealed, and  a  divorce  necessarilv  ensued. 
Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Conway,  of  the  1 9th 
of  Jane,  176a— when  we  know  from  the 
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eyidenoe  given  on  the  trial' that  the  Duchess 
was  in  deep  perplexity  at  finding  herself 
within  two  months  of  an  accouchement — 
says  that  ^'  he  called  on  the  Duchess,  and 
found  her  looking  melancholy  enough  y  but 
he  did  not  ask  wherefore ;"  hut  he  has  in 
the  same  page  afforded  an  excuse  for  the 
Duchess's  fault  hy  recording  that  ^^The 
Duke  of  Grafton,  like  an  apprentice,  thinks 

the  world  should  he  postponed  to  a  w 

and  a  horse-race." 

In  coDsequence  of  this  error,  however 
extenuated  hy  the  Duke's  hehavi  )r,  Lady 
Ossory  found  herself,  hy  the  severe  hut  sialu- 
tary  rule  of  English  society,  excluded  from 
the  circle  of  which  she  was  originaliv  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament,  and  confined  to  a 
limited  one  composed  principally  of  the 
family  and  immediate  connexions  of  Lord 
Ossory.  Walpole,  who  had  heen  so  inti- 
mate an  acquaintance  of  hers  that  he  fa- 
miliarly called  her  "  My  Duche$8j^^^  seems 
to  have  good-naturedly  adhered  to  her  un- 
der this  cloud,  and  he  maintained  to  his 
last  days  a  correspondence  with  her,  of 
which  these  volumes  are  the  produce.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  the  kind  of  in- 
stinctive discrimination  with  which  Walpole 
i^lccted  his  topics,  and  even  varied  bis 
style,  with  reference  to  his  correspondents ; 
and  it -is  evident  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  Lady  Ossory  was  placed  have  given 
to  these  letters  a  character  different  ii  some 
respects  from  his  usual  style.  He  does  not 
entertain  her  with  the  chit-chat  and  anec- 
dotes of  la  haute  $oc%it6  of  London  which 
she  had  forfeited — we  meet  few  of  the  once 
familiar  names  and  scenes  of  the  general 
correspondence.  Though  there  is  of  course 
%  proportion  of  politics  and  of  literature, 
his  communications  arc  rather  of  a  more 
domestic  character — he  takes  more  notice 
than  in  his  other  correspondences  of  plays 
and  players,  on  which  topics  many  of  his 
opinions  seem  very  heterodox — and  is  some- 
times driven  to  fill  up  hb  pages  with  very 
insignificant  matters,  and  with  superabun- 
dant details  of  his  growing  age  and  ail- 
ments. This  certainly  makes  the  letters 
less  amusing,  but  it  gi^es  them  en  revanche 
an  air  of  good  nature,  which,  to  borrow 
Mr.  Smith's  odd  expression,  ^'plaocK  Lord 
Orford  in  a  more  amiable  attitude  as  to  feel- 
ings and  friendships  than  he  has  hitherto 
stood."     {Preface^  p.  vi.) 

*  We  have  little  doabt  that  Walpole  mast  have 
writlen  a  great  number  of  letters  to  the  Duckcss  of 
Cfrafton,    Perhaps  in  the  giddy  heyday  ot'  her  life 
i^be  IBS/ haire  Mjgteeted  to  praservo  them* 


But  there  is  another  circumstance  that 
very  disagreeably  in  our  opinion  distin- 
guishes these  letters,  and  in  palliation  of 
which  we  hesitate  to  accept  Mr.  Smith's 
prefatory  explanation : — 


"  As  they  are  written  to  a  lady,  (hey  illastrate 
the  tone  of  society  of  that  day;  for  while  they 
preserve  a  formality  of  address  which  no  one 
would  now  use  after  so  long  an  acquaintance, 
they  contain  allusions  and  aneodotes  scarcely  per- 
miftsible  to  the  more  refined  tasie  of  our  own 
times" — Prefau,  p.  v. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  style  of  that 
day  was,  though  ta^rged  with  more  ceremo- 
nies, much  less  refined  than  ours;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  Walpole's  numerous 
letters  to  hb  other  female  correspondents 
have  nothing  (except,  wc  believe,  one  oh- 
scure  hint  to  Lady  Aylesbury)  that  can  he 
called  indelicate.  Either  former  editors 
have  chastened  the  style  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  other  ladies,  which  we  doubt,  or 
else  he  had  the  bad  taste  of  talking  more 
freely — we  might  even  say  more  grossly — to 
Lady  Ossory  than  we  think  he  would  have 
done  to  the  Duchess  of  Grafton.  And 
much  as  we  dislike  mutilations,  there  are 
some  most  offensive-  sneers  at  sacred  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  many  breaches  of  delicacy 
and  even  decency,  which  we  wish  had  been 
omitted ;  and  the  rather  because  Mr.  Smith 
has  observed  in  one  instance,  and  we  fancy 
that  we  can  trace  in  some  others,  that  these 
,  freedoms  were  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of 
!  Lady  Ossory  herself,  with  whose  name  it  is 
unfortunate,  and  we  believe  unjust,  that 
they  should  be  in  any  way  connected. 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  observations, 
I  and  we  submit  them  to  Mr.  Smith's  better 
judgment,  because  wo  cannot  doubt  that 
these  letters^-forming  as  they  do,  a  not  un- 
important portion  of  Walpoie'^s  great  His- 
:  iory  of  his  Own  Times — ^  ill  sooner  or  later 
-  be  reprinted,  and  we  should  hope  that  Mr. 
Smith,  in  preparing  them  for  republication, 
may  be  induced  to  pay  some  attention  to  our 
certainly  not  unfriendly  suggestion;^. 

Every  reader  is  so  well  acquainted,  not 
merely  with  the  style  of  Walpole's  letters, 
but  with  all  the  principal  events  on  which  he 
■  exercises  his  indefatigable  pen,  that  it  would 
i  be  absurd  to  exhibit  specimens  of  this  cor- 
I  respondence,  either  in  a  literary  or  histori- 
cal   view  ,  but  we  shall  select,  for  their 
amusement  a  few  passages  that  seem  to  ns 
to  have  some  novelty  or  interest : — 

"11  March,  1773.— Mr.  Burke  is  returned  from 
E^aris,  where  he  was  so  much  the  mode,  that, 
happening  10  dispnte  with  the  philosophen*  it 
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This  little  eztnct  ia  not  only  interestitig  u 
eTidence  of  the  Binceritj  of  Mr.  Burke's  re- 1 
ligioui  opinioDi,  &nd  of  the  ical,  tftlent,  aod 
success  witli  which  he  profegsed  them,  eveti 
ID  the  infidel  society  of  PariB,  bat  it  reTekle. 
the  motive  of  s  splendid  passage  of  s  speech  , 
made  in  the  eneaing  session,  in  trhich  he 
pointed  out  "  this  conspiracy  of  atbeisni  to 
the  watchful  jealousy  of  governments ;" 
ftdding — 

"  and  thougb  not  fond  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
Kcular  arm  lo  suppreM  doctrines  and  opioions, 
yet,  if  ever  raiKd,  it  should  be  agaiDst  those  ene- 
mies of  their  kind  who  would  take  from  man  the 
ooblesi  pcerogativeiol  his  nature — that  of  being  a 
religious  BQimal.  Already,  under  the  ayalemBtic 
attacks  of  these  men,  1  see  many  of  the  proofs 
of  good  soTemment  befinning  to  fail.  I  see 
propagated  principles  which  will  not  leave  lo 
leligion  even  a  toleration,  and  make  viilae  herself 
less  than  a  name."— Prior'*  "ii/e,"  vol.  i.  p.  247. 

The  eye  and  tongue  of  a  prophet ! 

On  the  subject  of  the  ''  Heroio  Epiatlo,*' 
of  which  Walpole  was  early  snepected  to  bo 
the  author,  he  says, — 

"  March  16, 1773.— Your  ladyship  ii  but  loo 
apt  to  think  of  me  far  above  my  merit ;  yet  never 
dw  you  overrate  my  parti  to  much  as  in  bestow- 
ing the  Heroic  E|iiiitle  on  me.    However,  excuse  , 
mc  for  saying,  that,  if  in   one   respect  you  have  | 
done  me  greatly  loo  much  honor,  you  have  at 
least  loweied   my  ctiaracter   in   anolher.     What 
moat  I  be,  if,  living  in  inlimacy  with    Lord   Hol- 
land, and  beiug  a  frequent  witneMoi  bis  unhappi- 
neee,  [  had  slabbed  him  by  a  mosi  barbarous  line  P 
I  mugl  be  a  rascal,  and  a  brute  ;  after  ihat  need  I, 
and  yet  I  do,  give   you  my  honor   solemnly  thai 
that  KpialJe  ts  ool  mine.     I  hope  you,  madam,  aud 
Lord  Oisory  will  treat  me  as  I  should   deeerve,  if 
you  ever  find  it  is." — vol.  i.  p.  55. 
The  passage  referred  to  must  be, — 
■'  On  Tyburn  tree 
Hnne  fra^menU  dire  of  Newgale's  history. 
On  Oiii  shaU  helland'i  dying  sptak  bt  rout, 
Here  Bute's  coDfeasion  and  his  wooden  head." 

Wo  confess  wc  do  not  ace  the  deep  mslig* 
nity  which  Walpole  attributes  to  tliia  Ibe, 
HdWbs  it  was  sujiposcd  to  allude  to  the  pro- 
oarious  sUte  of  Lord  Holland's  health  ;  it 
may  have  had,  however,  some  more  secret 
Tenom  that  escapes  ns ;  but  we  cannot  read 
without  surprise  Walpole's  protestations  of 
good  feeling  towards  Lord  Holland,*  con- 


ed, Mr.  Smith  snppoaea,  bv  Ibe  death  of  Lord  < 
ssey's  aiiier,  Udy  HoUand;  bu  tUanHK  b 


eeming  whom  we  find  in  his  memoirs  of 
George  111. — written  about  this  time,  and 
left  for  post  ham  ons  publication — snoh 
(amoDgst  many)  pasaagea  as  these  ; — 

"  Dtttfttd  by  the  public.  Fox  never  could  reco- 
ver f-oro  tlietfQin  contracted  at  Ibis  period." — toL 
i.p.  1B7. 

"  Fox  bed  boldnesa  and  wickedntu  enough  to 
a Qdertake  whatever  the  Court  was  led  to  compass,** 
— vol.  i.  p.  249. 

"  Lord  Holland  was  cruel,  nvengtfui,  daring, 
andtvbtle." — vol.  iv.  p.  13G. 

And  this  last  passage  must  have  been  writ- 
ten nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  ex- 
culpatory letter  to  Lady  Osaory.  We  hare 
bad  but  too  many  instances  of  Walpole's 
double-dealing  and  strange  inunccrity,  bat 
this  is,  wc  think,  one  of  tne  most  indisputa- 
ble and  revolting.  It  would  lead  ns  to  at- 
tach very  little  faith  to  his  dtsolaimer  of 
the  Heroic  Epistle,  but  other  evidcnoo  mU 
isfies  08  that  ha  might  with  truth  disclaim 
the  actual  writing  of  it ;  it  waa  no  donbt 
wrillen  essentially  by  Mason,  but  we  hare 
equally  no  doubt  that  Walpole's  head  guid- 
ed Mason's  hand,  supplying  most  of  the 
wit,  all  the  local  allnsioDS,  and  probably  the 
sharpest  points.  AIogou  versified  what,  we 
are  satisfied,  Walpole  prompted,  and  this  ia 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  letter  in  the 
collective  edition  in  which  he  compliments 
Mason  on  the  success  of  hit  poem. 

Hero  is  another  instanoo  of  his  sinoeri- 
ty:- 

"  Thepublicalion  (of  certain  letlers)  in  question 
comprehends  many  of  these  offences,  for  it  appears 
by  the  Idlers  that  Ihe  aulhora  were  much  aliaid  crf 
their  being  seen,  though  more  goodness  of  heart 
appeacfl  Iban  anylhin)^  else.  Merciful  I  if  all  the 
foolish  ihlriKs  one  writes  in  confidence  were  to  be 
recorded  '.  For  my  part,  /  never  cart  how  liih/  I 
am  II)  tny  Idlers,  at  I  Iruit  nonxnit  carritt  iU 
ov:n  moitalilu  along  aiih  it.  At  leail,  if  Due  is 
supposed  to  have  common  sense,  one  may  trust, 
OS  ^it  Godfrey  Koeller  did  about  his  wretched 
daubings,  that  people  will  say,  '  Oh  !  to  be  sore 
these  coiitd  not  be  liis,'  " — vol.  i.  p.  173. 

And  again  :— 

"  '  StMft/f(rrr«asmtne!'IwilllelIyonB  fact, 
madam,  in  answer  10  that  phrase.  On  Mr.  ChalM 
death,  his  executor  sent  me  a  bundle  of  letters  hs 
had  kept  of  mine  for  above  thirty  years.  I  look 
Ihe  trouble  to  read  them  over,  and  /  Ueu  my  itan 
Ihty  wire  at  silly,  imipid  things  as  ever  I  don't  dt- 
are  to  tee  again.     I  thought,  when   I  was  yoODg 

mistake;  Lady  Holland  did  not  die  dU  the  l3ctober 
of  that  year:  even  if  her  death  had  occasiooed  a 
subaequenl  interrupiitffi  of  the  correqundence,  It 
sosU  not  ban  aSbctad  lit  *iM  yrwsjtv  *•**■<**■ 


Knd  had  Rreat  spirits,  that  I  bad  some  parts  too. 
but  now  I  bare  aeen  it  aadsr  mj  own  hand,  thai  I 
liad  not,  I  will  never  balitve  it  nndet  aajbodj's 
hand  else."— vol.  i.  p.  225, 

All  this  irom  ono  whose  chief  ooonpation 
waa  letter-writing,  of  whom  we  hare  alrea- 
dy near  2, 100  published  letters,  tho  greater 
part  oarefnllj  recalled  hj  himself  from  his 
OorraedonpentB,  and  in  Bome,webeL'eTe  tbi 
majority  of  iustftocos — and  in  this  very  om 
of  tbe  "  n'%  inripid  "  correBpoDdenoe  with 
Mr.  Chute — arranged  and  even  annotated 
by  himself  tor  posthainotu  pnblioatioD 
There  is  nothing  blamable  in  this,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  very  mnoh  obliged  to 
him,  and  wish  that  he  could  have  annotated 
»11  hia  letters  (as  his  editors  will  not)  ;  Irat 
what  we  do  wonder  at  is  the  perrersenee) 
vith  which  a  man  of  snch  taste  and  s^oitj 
Tolanteers,  for  some  little  egotistioal  mo- 
tive which  wo  cannot  comprehend,  state- 
ments notorionsly  at  Tariance  witb  both  his 
feelings  and  the  facts.  Ladj  Ossory  her- 
Klf  was  so  well  apprised  of  his  anxiety  for 
epistolary  fame,  that  she  used,  we  are  told, 
to  relate  that  when  they  were  near  neigh- 
tors  in  town  Walpola  wonld  omit  to  pay 
Iier  the  nsnal  visit,  if  he  had  anything  to 
ny  that  he  thought  might  be  worked  into 
ut  agreeable  letter.  There  was  oertainly, 
u  we  have  before  said,  some  constitutions.! 
irregnlarity  in  his  mind  that  seems  on  many 
oooasions  and  topics  to  have  been  too  strong 
for  his  veracity  and  common  sense. 

For  the  accuracy  of  the  following  strange 
story  and  stranger  exhibition  of  the  gulTi- 
lility  of  Charles  Fox,  Walpole  hesitates  to 
Touch,  but  it  was  subsequently  confirmed 
tt  the  trial  of  the  swindler. 

"  Yon  have  read  in  Fieldin^s  Chronicle  (the 
Bow  Street  Report)  the  tale  of  the  Mod,  Mre 
Grieve ;  bat  could  you  have  believed  ihai  Chacle^^ 
Foi  could  have  been  in  the  list  of  her  dupes 
Well,  he  was.  She  promised  him  a  Mis*  Fhijipr. 
a  Weat  Indian  fortune  of  £lSO,bOO.  Sometimes 
she  was  not  landed,  sometimes  had  tbe  soiall-pox. 
In  the  mean  time.  Miss  Phipps  did  not  like  a 
hUcIc  man  ;  Celadon  muM  powder  his  ejebrowa 
He  did,  and  cleaned  himselF.  A  tbooShnd  Jews 
thongbi  be  was  gone  to  Kingsgate  {bis  fatber'a 
mahae  villa)  to  settle  the  payment  ot  hia  debit. 
(Ana]  he  was  to  meet  Celia  at  Margate.  To 
confirm  the  truth,  tbe  Hod.  Mrs.  Giieve  advanceii 
pan  of  the  fiiitune — some  authors  sa;  an  hun- 
dred and  Btxiy,  others  three  bundled  poniids ;  bw 
tow  was  Ibis  to  answer  to  the  mairoD  ? — why,  bv 
Mr.  Fox's  chariot  beiug  seen  at  her  door.  Hei 
OtbcT  dupes  could  not  doubt  of  her  noblesse  or 
interest,  when  the  hopes  ol  Britain  frequented  hei 
botne.    In  short,  Hta.  Gdeva'a  puts  an  in  nni- 
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venal  admiration,  whatever  Cbarlert  are." — vol. 
i.  p.  102-7. 

This  seems  incredible — and  of  saoh  a 
man  as  Fox !  We  find,  however,  that 
there  really  was  snob  an  adventuress — that 
"  Elisabeth  Grieve,  aHat  the  Hon.  Mn. 
Grieve,  was  tried  and  convicted  at  Uiok'a 
Hall  of  having  defrauded  several  persons  of 
money  under  false  pretences,  and  was  trans- 
ported for  seven  yeara  "  (Gent.  Mag.  1774, 
L492).  It  was  then  stated  that  she  had 
in  die  year  before  brought  np  to  Bow 
Street  for  having  defnndea  people  by  pr»> 
tending  to  be  the  cousin  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  being  o^erwise  nobly  con- 
nected. This  was  Uie  afiair  mentioned  bj 
Walpole;  bnt  of  the  inimitable  faree — 
better  even  than  Foote's  Coxeniri,  whiflh 
was  founded  on  it — of  getting  Charles  Fox 
to  wash  hiuisrlf  and  povider  hit  euebroat — 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  before,* 
and  are  grateful  to  Walpole  for  having  im- 
mortaliied  so  remarkable  a  proof  of  Fox'l 
early  good  sense. 

We  had  hoped,  when  we  saw  WalpoIe*a 
allusion  to  Lord  Hervoy's  Memoirs,  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  question  lately  proponnd- 
ed  by  Mr.  Cracker  in  his  orefaoe  to  that 
work,  whether  Walpole  baa  seen  the  Me- 
moirs— a  ourions  point,  and  not  unimpor- 
tant to  history ;  for  if  Walpole  had  not 
seen  the  Memoirs,  the  remarkable  coinn- 
dence  between  them  and  his  Reminisoenees 
wonld  give  a  donble  and  mutual  character 
of  authenticity  and  authority  to  both. 
Here  are  Walpole's  allusions  to  this  mat- 
ter:— 


IiOrd  Bristol  has  left  a  paper,  or  narrative,  of 
the  Lord  knows  what,  that  is  to  be  padlocked  tiU 
his  son  is  of  axe — nine  years  heoce — and  then  not 
lo  be  publisbea  while  wAom  Ood  long  prtttrot  is 
ilive;  this  was  leaving  ihe  boy  a  fonune  indeed, 
it  both  live  nine  yeais  >  There,  too,  is  another 
noble  author — not  for  me,  but  for  a  supplement. 
I  had  rather  tbe  Entl  Bishop  wouU  publisn  hia  h- 
Iher's  memoirs." — vol.  i.  p.  392. 

■'  M  J  last  intelligence  was  wrong  j  Lord  Bristol's 
codicil,  now  printed,  seems  to  relate  entirety  to  hia 
father's  papers,  to  nothing  of  bis  own;  nay,  it 
1  laiber  civill]'  than  rudely  meant  as  to  the 

•  air  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Diary  of  May,  9,  IBm, 
gives  tbe  Mory  with  lome  connufoa  ol'  names,  but 
with  one  or  two  amaaiDR  variations  tf  circom- 
slance.  One  important  polat  was,  in  that  edition, 
that  the  heiress  bersell'  bad  been  announced  to  Pox 
as  a  damsel  of  color  j  and  Scott's  infonnaat  told 
bim,  that  In  her  jonlh  it  was  nniverselly  under- 
Aood  what  was  alinded  to  "  when  the  bladt  woman 
appearedlniheConaen,"— iV^<S»0,vU.p.  Ul 
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boar  of  pohllcalion,  tni  to  preTcnl  dlfagnMble 
1nitb!>  appentiog  with  regmrd  to  Ihe  ]au  Princa  of 
Walea  "— vol.  i   p  395. 

"LordHerreyiiid  leaven  Dialojne  of  one  whole 
day  in  Ihe  tale  Kin^B  rei^,  ibal  ia,  of  what  com- 
■Donlj  paued  there.  Ii  was  not,  I  believe,  u- 
aetlf  what  1  mean,  huttaiher  b  riilicule  on  the  in> 
dinduals  of  the  dramati*  ftnonm.  I  never  ean 
il,  bnl  Udy  Herrey  told  me  ii  waa  the  brat  ihing 
he  e»er  wrote."— vol,  ii.  p.  15. 

Now  Walpolo  might  mystify  »nybodj 
aboat  nnythiDK — bat  at  least  there  ia  no  ex- 
pression in  these  passages  that  gives  ao; 
Kipport  to  the  notion  of  his  haTiag  seen  the 
Herrey  Memoirs.  He  certainly  could  not 
have  read  them  if  he  wsb  at  any  loss  abont 
the  motire  or  the  propriety  of  the  Earl's 
injunotioD  respecting  their  pnblication. 
There  is  no  reason  to  sappose  that  the  MS. 
ever  belonged  to  Lady  Hervey :  Lord  Her- 
vey's  son  iras  of  age  at  his  father's  death  ; 
and  wc  know  that  the  MS.  passed  succes- 
sively to  his  brothers.  Lady  Horrey  mii<ht 
very  well  tell  Walpole,  without  hsTing  ei- 
ther the  power  or  the  wish  to  show  him 
her  husband 'b  memoirs,  that  they  were 
suppressed  in  consequeace  of  their  f^tjoijree' 
<d>lt  imlht  about  the  lale  Prince  ofWalet ; 
and  that  is  all  that  Walpole  say»  be  over 
knew  about  the  matter.  Ae  to  the  Drama- 
tic Scene  in  Queen  Caroline's  dressing- 
room  on  the  supposed  news  of  Lord  Her- 
vey's  death,  we  readily  believe  Walpole's 
usertion  that  he  tnew  it  only  from  Lady 
Hervey's  eulogistio  report ;  for  it  bas  allu- 
lions  to  the  PrincesB  Caroline  whioh  it  Is 
not  very  likely  that  Lady  Hervey  ahonld 
have  been  willing  to  show  to  any  body — 
least  of  all  to  such  a  goaaip  as  Walpole — 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  PrinceNs,  which 
did  not  close  until  witbin  a  few  months  of 
the  publication  of  tbe  "  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors."  On  the  whole,  then,  wo  are 
nearly  satisfied  that  Walpole  never  did  see 
the  Hervey  Memoirs,  and  agree  with  what 
■eems  lo  be  Mr.  Crober's  opinion,  that  the 
coincidences  and  variationB  between  them 
and  the  Kcmiaiscenoes  are  those  of  general 
truth  conveyed  through  distinct  and  inde- 
pendpDt  chauDoIs. 

From  many  specimens  of  Walpole's  pe- 
onliar  style  of  wit,  which  it  is  in  general 
difficult  to  exhibit  in  an  extract,  we  select 
ft  few  sparks  : — 

-  What  was  in  the    letter    (bat  dlvened    Lord 
Ossory  I  remember  no  more  than  the  toaii  in  Ibe 
mooD,  vlum  mtmory  latU  htt  a  month." — vol  i. 
&M7. 
Vol.  XV.  No.  U.      '  13 


RORACX  WALPOU'b  LKTTEKS'TO   TBC  COVMTUS  OF  OMOtT. 


At  n  disastrous  period  of  the  Amerioaa 
war  he  says, 

"  There  was  a  Gazette  Ibis  morning  ihal  will 
fri|[blen  Ihe  combined  (French  and  Spani!>hj  fleeta, 
ODl  of  their  aeaaes.  VVe  have  deslroyed  a  whole 
nary  orwainulfheils  al  a  place  as  well  known  as 

Pharsalia,  called  Penobacol Flying  from 

DOrvilliers,  bealen  by  D'Ealainr  end  comlorled 
by  gathering  a  wrtalh  of  sea-weeds  al  PenobiKOt  ! 
How  low  ia  a  nation  sunk  when  iIh  nndttalaniling 
may  be  so  ineulietl  .■" — toI.  i,  pp.  364-5. 

Happening  to  mention  about  tbe  same  time 
the  virtues  and  generosity  of  two  old  ladies* 
Miss  Stapylton  and  Lady  BUndford,  be 
adds, 

"  I  wish  we  bad  some  of  these  exalted  charac- 
ters in  breeches!  These  two  women  sljine  like 
the  last  Kparkles  in  a  piece  of  burnt  paper,  which 
the  children  call  Ihe  pdrHin  and  clerti,  Alan !  Om 
rett  of  our  old  ladies  are  oiberwiK  employed; 
they  are  at  Ibe  headaof  fleets  nndBrmies." — Tol.i. 
pp.  362-3. 


To  bint  at  some  levities  of  tbe  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  saya  ho  expects  to  be 
invited  to  revels  "  in  Eatlcheap,"  ii,  4S. 

Announcing  tbe  resignation  of  Lord  Shel- 
bnrne's  Ministry  before  tbe  successors  were 
named,  he  dates  his  letter  "  13tb  March — 
JVjeio  Stifle," — which  it  was  chronological] j 
and  politically — and  oooclndes  it, — 

*'  Here  ends  ibe  first  chapter  of  Exodut,  wSich, 
in  Court  Bibles,  atwaya  precedes  Genai.' — vol. 
ii.  p.  148. 

He  describes  one  of  the  villas  near  Bick' 
mond  Bridge  as — 

"  a  house  in  the  middle  of  a  village  with  notbi)^ 
but  a  short  gnen  apron  to  ibe  river." — vol.  li,  p^ 


There  ia  a  grievance  of  which  all  letter- 
writers  are  constantly  complaining — the 
shortness  of  time  between  the  arrival  and 
the  departure  of  the  poht ;  but  never  was 
it  before  conveyed  in  so  epigrsmmatie  a 

"  Our  |)oot,  madam,  which  only  toma  in  turns  en 
if  heil,  and  goes  ovt  agaii',  maiie  it  im|KWfibla 
(or  one  lo  answer  your  ladyship's  letter  before  din- 
ner."— vol.  il.  p.  438. 

It  ia  tbns  that  by  the  metaphoTieal  use  of 
a  nngle  word  he  combines,  condenses,  and 
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Azhibite  ID,  IS  it  irere,  ona  flash,  a  train  of 
ideas  that  t?ontiI  cost  an  oriitriarv  writer  a 
long  detail.  This  is,  as  ire  formerly  naticcd, 
the  chief  charactaristio  and  merit  of  WaN 

fiole's  epistolary  style:  even  io  thia  col- 
ection — the  least  pretention!)  aerieB  of  his 
correspondence — it  everywhere  inspirits 
ftnd  illnminatea  what  would  otherwise  be 
very  ordinary  matter;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  here,  kb  elsewhere,  he  frc- 
qnentlj  abnaes  his  facility,  and  rides  his 
mctnpbora  too  hard. 

Bot  Ibere  are  thinj^  in  these  Tolnmes 
more  valnable  than  the  best  of  their  wit- 
He  was  daring  a  great  part  of  his  life  a  very 
dishonest  politician;  but  he  really  loved 
liberty,  and  well  understood  that  it  was  in- 
■eparable  from  good  order.  His  own  tem- 
per, too,  was  cynical  and  selfish  almost  to 
lafirmity,  bnt  he  bad  a  sure  and  prompt 
taste  for  kindneAS  and  generosity  in  others. 
He  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  Swift  said 
of  himself,  that  "  hs  loved  Jack  and  Tom, 
bat  detested  the  human  race  in  general." 
Walpolo  readily  hated  and  ridicoled  indi- 
viduals, but  be  loved  mankind  ;  and  nnder 
the  surface  of  hia  wayward  passions  and 
strong  prejndiees  there  is  always  an  under- 
current of  good  feeling,  aud,  above  all,  of 
good  senso.  We  havo  before  applauded 
the  sagacity  and  humanity  with  which  from 
the  very  OQt.act  be  reprobated  the  Amcri- 
oao  war,  and  we  see  bim  here  again  writing 
in  the  samn  wise  and  generous  spirit.  Hut 
it  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  find  him  nt  , 
the  close  of  a  long  and  factious  life,  re- 
claimed by  experience  into  sounder  opi- 
nions, and  looking  at  iho  French  revolution 
with  tbe  same  ominous  feeling  as  Mr. 
Bnrke — though  (as  might  be  expected  in 
familiar'  letters)  with  a  less  extensive  scope 
than  tbe  great  political  philosopher  deve- 
loped in  his  more  elaborate  works.  Tbe 
principles  on  which  the  shrewdest  wit  nnd 
the  most  enblimc  statesman  of  the  age,  or 
perhaps  of  any  age,  concurred — contrary  to 
all  their  original  prejudices — in  auguring 
ill  of  tbe  resuits  of  the  French  Revolution, 
were  drawn  from  Iho  nature  of  man  and  the 
experience  of  all  hnmsn  society ;  and  Ho- 
race VValpole's  anticipations  of  the  results 
of  the  first  revolution  are  well  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  those  who  arc  now 
mecnlating  on  the  consequences  of  tbe  last. 
The  last  has  not  yi-t  (we  write  in  May) 
been  disgraced  by  [he  massacres  that  cha- 
racterized the  first,  because  there  has  been 
neither  roustanoe  on  tbe  one  side  nor  en- 
1  on  the  other ;  bat  the  gonns  of 


anarchy,  indigenous  to  snch  sadden  and  nil- 
controlled  experiments  on  hnman  teniprni 
— not  to  say  passions — arc,  to  our  cniivio- 
tion,  as  pregnant  in  ISm  as  they  were  la 
1789  :— 

"«A  Aagutt,  1789.— D,i  ElaliG/nirattxan, 
in  my  opiiiiuii,  the  mosr  culpahle.  Ttie  Kini;  had 
restored  iheir  olii  conslliulion.  u'bicb  all  France 
faadso  idoljud;  anil  he  wai  ready  to  nmenct  that 
const ilution.  But  the  £iati,  with  no  scnae,  pru- 
dence, or  temper,  anil  u'ho  ml);hi  hive  oblftii^ed  a. 
Ifood  ftorernmenl  and  perhaps  pt;nnBnet>ily,  set 
out  with  Buch  violence  to  overturn  the  whole 
Iraine,  without  its  bein;;  poMible  to  replace  il  at 
iince  with  a  sound  molel  entirely  new,  anil  the 
reverse  of  every  law  and  cuMnm  of  tbeir  whole 
iwurttry — have  deposed  not  only  Iheir  King,  hat.I 
should  Ibink,  iheir  own  authority;  for  tliey  an 
ueruiinlf  now  Irtmbling  b^ore  tHe  populaee,  aaA 
hxve  let  loose  hnvoc  tbrouEh  every  province, 
which  nooaer  or  later  will  end  in  ironx  desp'Aittn 
Aan  thai  they  have  demolished." — vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

Tbe  despotisms  of  Robespierre  and  of  Bo- 
naparte '. 
So  early  as  a  fortnight  after  the  taking  of 

tho  Bustilo  the  prophetic  old  man — 


foresaw  tbe  murder  of  tho  King  and  the 
dcspotLim  of  tho  Emperor  : — 

"  ilk  Augml.  1783,— Wl.enlhey  have  dejKiaed 
ihe'r  uionirvcti,  (.rtfirif,  and  commilleii  ten  ihou- 
«and  outrages,  they  will  rebound  to  loyally,  and 
oul  of  penitence  cnufer  on  vlioever  s/mil  be  thrir 
king  luiboanded  poterr  of  punuhtng  their  ex- 
."—vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

Then  how  applicable  to  tbe  Abbe  de  L»- 
mcnnais'  recent  plan  of  a  constitution  is  the 
following  observation  on  the  ccmaliluliot^ 
mongering   that  was    then    going     on     in 


An  Abb4  de  Sieyes  excosed  himaetf  la  tbe 
Elals  from  accepliiig  the  iiost  of  speakbr,  am  he  la 
iiwy  in  forming  a  Bill  of  Rights  aud  a  netc  lon- 
Hilution.  One  would  think  he  was  writing  a  pro. 
iogue  Io  a  new  play  !  "—vol.  ii.  p,  386. 

Any  one  who  reads  tho  National  or  the 
Rijerme  of  the  present  day  will  see  that 
Walpolo  had  been  reading  soma  exactly 
similar  poblicBtions  :  one  would  suppose  he 
had  especially  before  him  the  ;jroce's  verbal 
of  the  15tb  of  May,  1848. 

"  They  have  lannched  into  an  ocean  of  questions 
that  would  lake  a  century  to  discoi's,  aud,  suppose 
that  s  mo6  t^prating  Ugitlalon,*nder  Vtt  rod  ^ 
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tht  mob  uf  Pant,  and  ijuationablt  by  tvtry  tv  ■ 
mulluoat  mngref^tion  in  the  pravinces,  are  an 
Bll-powerfut  senale,  and  nuLj  give  laws  to  olbf-i 
kin^oma  as  we!!  as  lo  Iheir  own  :  and  Lavo 
already  provokcil,  as  rhey  have  injuKil,  a  ven 
con*iilerable  pari  of  Iheir  own  countryniEn.  In 
the  inidBl  nf  thin  anarchy,  is  it  not  supremely  ri- 
dicuJous  to  hear  of  a  young  gentlewoman  prteenl- 
iog  her  watch  to  Ihe  national  fund,  and  a  lift- 
gnardiinin  fire-and-tireniy  lirrea?  Nay,  there 
are  some  tradesmen's  wives  ap{Kiinted  cocnmiB- 
aionera  for  leceivinr  such  patriotic  oblationfl ! 
....  TheyhaveeitherentailedendleBBcivitwarn 
on,  perhaps,  a  divinoo  of  their  countiy,  or  will 
Mnh  nniler  iroree  despotism  than  what  ihey  have 
shaken  off.  To  Inrn  a  whole  nation  loose  froni 
all  restraint,  and  tell  them  that  every  man  has  a 
light  to  be  bis  own  king,  is  not  a  very  sage  wav 
for  preparing  them  to  receive  a  new  code,  which 
must  curtail  that  hoondless  prerogative  «f  frer 
will,  and  probably  was  riol  the  first  lesso  •  given 
on  the  original  inslilalioh  of  govemmem," — vol. 
ii.  pp.  391,  2. 

This  seems  as  if  written  yesterday.  We 
anspeet  that  the  following  prophecy  of  what 
then  ensued  will  be  found  equally  true  of 
what  is  now  in  progress  : — 

"  When  all  Europe  is  admiring  Bnd  citing  out 
eoDStitDlion,  I  am  for  preserving  it  where  it  is. 
The  decry  of  prerogative  on  the  Continent  is  a 
good  counter -security  lo  us;  1  do  not  ibink  the 
season  will  ir^vile  anybotly  to  encroach  on  liberty  -, 
and  1  hope  liberty  wijJ  be  content  lo  ait  nodfr  her 
own  vine  and  liic-trte,  and  receive  the  aitvnnliigcr. 
that  France  is  flinging  into  her  lap.  .  .  I 
I  shall  be  carious  lo  see  the  new  eonslitnti 
France  when  il  shall  be  formed,  if  lormed  it  can 
he.  It  must  be  a  curious  patchwork  composed 
from  sudden  and  uscoonecled  motions,  started  in 
a  huriyburlj  of  disputes,  without  any  plan  or  ays 
tem,  and  voted  as  duclualing  interests  and  passioni 
prepondeiBle,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  an. 
otber,  with  no  harmony  in  the  compost,  but  calcu. 
lated  lo  contradict  every  view  o(  Ihe  old  govern. 
ment, — or  secretly  to  preserve  enough  of  il  to 
counteract  the  new." — vol,  ii.  p,  394. 

And  tlie  following  sketch  of  the  isme  of 
BQoh  attempts,  which  turned  out  to  be  lite- 
rally true,  will,  we  fear,  be  found  equally 
true  on  the  repetition  of  a  still  mora  inez- 
ensftble  experiment : — 

"  A  pack  of  pedants  are  going  to  be  replaced  by 
a  pack  of  cobblers  and  tinkers,  and  confusion  will 
be  wome  confounded.  I  should  understand  the 
RerelatJotw,  or  guess  the  numbec  of  the  Beast,  as 
soou  as  conjecture  what  is  to  ensue  in  that  country. 
Till  anarchy  has  been  blooded  bown  to  a  caput 
nortuim,  there  can  be  no  setileuient,  for  all  will 
be  MninlinK  different  ways,  when  all  ideas  have 

been  disjointed  snd  overtncoed:   — '  •~'" 

«u  flad  Ibnr  mbouhI  in  it,  ud 
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system  is  formed  ihal  will  be  for  the  interest  either 
of  the  whole  or  of  individuals.  Even  they  who 
would  wjch  to  support  wh;il  they  now  tall  a  con- 
slilution  will  lie  perpetually  counleracling  it,  as 
ihey  will  be  enrieavuring  to  prolraci  iheir  own 
power,  or  lo  augment  iheir  own  (orlunes — pro- 
bably holh  ;  and  «ince  a  laiilude  has  been  thrown 
open  lo  every  mnn's  sepamte  ideas,  can  one  con- 
ceive Ihat  uiiily  or  union  can  arise  out  of  such  a 
mass  of  disconl .'" — vol.  ii.  p.  450. 
1 
And  Gnally  we  reoomiuend  to  Lamartine'a 
serious  consideration  (if,  indeed,  he  hai 
time  or  disposition  for  seriona  consideration) 
the  example  of  one  of  his  predecessors  in 
revolutionary  popularity.  We  might  re- 
mind him  of  Roland,  Potion,  Danton, 
and  also  Robespierre  ;  but  a  lighter  exam- 
ple will  be  in  every  respect  mote  appro- 
priate:— 

"  Madame  de  Coigny,  who  is  beie  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  on  bearing  that  the  mob  at  Part* 
have  burnt  the  bust  of  their  Inle  favorite,  iloif 
'.irni  d'Kpremefiil,  snid,  '  11  n'l/  a  ritn  gvi  irttfe 
iitit  lue  lei  lavrkrt  sect,' '' — vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts  and  re- 
marks with  thanking  Mr.  Smith  for  what  he 
has  now  (riven  us — with  rcommcnding  a 
search  for  letters  to  the  Duchen  of  Graf- 
Ion — atid  with  fxpi-cesing  a  hope  that  he 
will  not  be  offended  by  the  freedom  with 
which  WB  have  sugfiested  the  little  that  ia 
wanted  to  make  these  very  accptablc  Tol- 
umcs,  if  not  more  instructive,  at  least,  ia 
their  1i;ihi  v  and  more  gossiping  parts,  more 
amusing  * 


CniLDREH  IN  Work  HOES  Es.^Tbe  total  number 
cr  childien  in  ilip  workhouws  of  1 1S  onions  in  Ear- 
land  Wales,  UD  ihe  lAh  Jan.  IIHT,  was  &a,!m,  vii 
— boyn,  St!,7S8  \  girls,  34,449.  Of  these  there  were 
boys  under  three  years  old,  4456;  Ibiee  years  old 
Dod  under  seven,  6138;  seven  jL-ars  old  and  iip- 
ivards.  IG,19(j  girls  under  tbrw  years  old,  4J10 
iltiee  years  old  and  nnder  seven,  5M3 ;  seven  yeai* 
(ltd  and  upwards,  i4,5GbL 

*  We  cannoC  foritesr  e 


nelves.ftu  which  we  conldfindoe 
lit  plan  amidM  Ihe  sDbjecls  of  our  text  :— 

'■2G.Vor.  1789.— One  story  will  uuch  you:  thi. 
Iinle  Dauphin,  who  is  but  four  years  old,  and  i 
heautiful  child,  was  learning  fables:  Ihe  me  ik 
'saifiN^  ead^  by  sayine  of  the  animal  that  was  the 
hutjjed  of  it,  ihat  thougb  she  had  (.'real  miafonones, 
■.de  berame  at  laM  kcurrat  romme  In  rwma.  Ht 
said, '  Hah !  loules  le«  relnes  ne  soul  pas  beurense^ 
rar  mamaupleuredaFiiiB  le  matin  jnqa'aDsoir.'* 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 


BT    OEORGE    OILFILLAN. 


Perhaps  some  may  be  astonished  at  the 
subject  selected — the  Genms  of  John  Mil- 
ton. Can  anything  new,  inat  is  true — or 
trae,  that  is  new,  be  said  on  such  a  theme  ? 
Have  not  the  aees  been  gazing  upon  this 
**  mighty  orb  of  sons*^  as  at  the  sun  ?  and 
have  not  almost  all  its  gifted  admirers  ut- 
tered each  his  slowing  panegyric,  till  now 
they  seem  to  be  ranged  like  planetary 
bodies  round  his  central  blaze?  What 
more  can  be  said  or  sung  ?  Is  it  not  im- 
possible to  add  to,  however  easy  to  di- 
minish, our  sense  of  his  greatness  ?  Is  not 
the  ambition  I'ash  and  presumptuous  which 
seeks  to  approach  the  subject  anew  ?  Surely 
the  language  of  apology,  at  least,  is  the  fit 
preface  to  such  a  deed  of  daring. 

No  apology,  however,  do  we  intend  to 
make.  We  hold,  that  every  one  who  has 
been  delighted,  benefitted,  or  elevated  by 
a  great  author,  may  claim  the  privilege 
of  ffratitude,  to  tell  the  world  that,  and  how, 
he  has.  We  hold,  too,  that  the  proof  of  the 
true  greatness  of  a  man  lies  in  this,  that 
every  new  encomiast,  if  in  any  measure 
qualified  for  the  task,  is  sure  to  find  in  him 
some  new  proof  that  the  praises  of  all  time 
have  not  been  wasted  or  exaggerated.  Who 
that  reads  or  thinks  at  all  has  not  frequent 
occasion  to  pass  by  the  cairn  which  a  thank- 
ful world  has  reared  to  Milton^s  memory  ? 
and  who  can,  at  one  time  or  other,  resist 
the  impulse  to  cast  on  it  another  stone, 
however  rough  and  small  that  stone  may 
be  }    Such  is  all  we  at  presei^  propose. 

Every  man  is  in  some  degree  the  mirror 
of  his  times.  A  man's  times  stand  over 
him,  as  the  sun  above  the  earth,  compelling 
an  image  firom  the  dewdrop,  as  well  as  from 
the  great  deep.  The  difference  is,  that 
while  the  small  man  is  a  small,  the  great  man 
is  a  broad  and  full,  reflection  of  his  day. 
But  the  effects  of  the  times  may  be  seen  in 
the  baby's  bauble  and  cart,  as  well  as  in 
the  style  of  the  painter's  pencil  and  the 
poet's  sons.  The  converse  is  equally  true. 
A  man's  times  are  reflective  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  the  times.  Every  man 
acts  on,  as  well  as  is  acted  on  by,  every 
other  man.  The  cry  of  the  child  who  falls 
in  yonder  (ptter  as  really  affisots  the  pro- 
gnm  of  soou^  ••  tke  roar  of  Hkb  Fraicb 


Revolution.  There  is  a  perpetual  process 
going  on  of  action  and  reaction,  between 
each  on  the  one  side,  and  all  on  the  other. 
The  characteristic  of  the  great  man  is,  that 
his  reaction  on  his  age  is  more  than  equal 
to  its  action  upon  him.  No  man  is  wholly 
a  creator,  nor  wholly  a  creature  of  his  age. 
The  Milton  or  the  Shakspeare  is  more  the 
creator  than  he  is  the  creature. 

It  is  easier  to  separate  the  thought  of 
some  men  from  their  age  than  others. 
Some  men  pass  through  the  atmosphere  of 
their  time  as  meteors  through  the  air,  or 
comets  through  the  heavens — leaving  as 
little  impression,  and  having  with  it  a  con- 
nexion equally  slight ;  while  others  inter- 
penetrate it  so  entirely,  that  the  age  be- 
comes almost  identified  with  them.  Mil- 
ton was  intensely  the  man  of  his  time  ; 
and,  although  he  shot  far  before  it,  it  was 
just  because  he  more  fully  felt  and  under- 
stood what  its  tendencies  really  were  ;  he 
spread  his  sails  in  its  breath,  as  in  a  favor- 
able gale,  which  propelled  bim  far  beyond 
the  point  where  the  impulse  was  at  first 
given. 

A  glance  at  the  times  of  Milton  would 
require  to  be  a  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive one ;  for  the  times  that  bore  such  a 
product  must  have  been  extraordinary. 
One  feature,  perhaps  the  chief,  in  them 
was  this :  Milton's  age  was  an  age  at- 
tempting, with  sincere,  strong,  though 
baffled  endeavor,  to  be  earnest,  holy,  and 
heroic.  The  Church  had,  in  the  previous 
age,  been  partially  and  nominally  reform- 
ea  ;  but  it  had  failed  in  accomplishing  its 
own  full  deliverance,  or  the  full  deliverance 
of  the  world.  It  had  shaken  off  the  night- 
mare of  popery,  but  had  settled  itself  down 
into  a  sleep  more  composed,  less  disturbed, 
but  as  deadly.  Is  the  Reformation,  thought 
the  high  hearts  which  then  gave  forth  their 
thunder  throbs  in  England,  to  turn  out  a 
mere  sham  ?  Has  all  that  bloody  seed  of 
martyrdom  been  sown  in  vain  ?  Whether 
is  worse,  after  all,  the  incubus  of  supersti- 
tion, or  the  sleep  of  death  ?  We  have  got 
rid  of  the  Pope,  indeed,  but  not  of  the 
world,  or  the  devil,  or  the  flesh ;  we  must, 
therefore,  repair  our  repairs — amend  our 
«meiid]iieiit»-*r0f6nii   o«r  Boformatioii — 
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and  try,  in  this  way,  to  get  religion  to  come 
down,  as  a  practical  liying  power,  into  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  Englishmen.  We  must 
sqaeexe  our  old  folios  into  new  facts — we 
most  see  that  dead  blood  tamed  into  living 
trees  of  righteousness — wo  must  have  cha- 
racter as  well  as  controversies — life,  life  at 
all  hazards,  we  must  have,  even  though  it  be 
through  the  destruction  of  ceremonies,  the 
damage  of  surplices,  the  dismissal  of  bish- 
ops— ay,  or  the  death  of  kings.  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  that  age.  Wo  speak  of  its 
real  onward  tendency — the  direction  of  the 
main  stream.  We  stay  not  to  count  the 
numerous  little  obstinate  opposing  eddies 
that  were  taking  chips  and  straws — Lauds 
and  Clarendons,  backwards ;  thus,  and  no 
otherwise,  ran  the  master  current  of  the 
farain,  the  heart,  and  the  hand  of  that  mag- 
nificent era. 

Arc  we  not  standing  near  the  brink  of 
another  period,  in  some  points  very  similar 
to  that  of  English  Puritanism }  Is  not 
our  age  getting  tired  of  names,  words,  pre- 
tensions ;  and  anxious  for  things,  deeds, 
realities  ?  We  have  all  heard  the  story  of 
the  man,  who— according  to  the  old  good- 
for-nothing  custom  of  telliDg  at  baptism  to 
the  congregation  that  he  and  his  wife  Janet, 
in  solemn  conclave  assembled,  have  come 
to  the  resolution  of  calling  their  child 
Peter — when  asked  his  child's  name,  said 
it  was  Acts  ;  having  had  before  four  sons, 
whom  he  had  christened  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  and  thinking  it  but  fair  to 
go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  inspired  authors, 
till,  we  hope,  he  got  the  length  of  a  2d 
Corinthians,  or  even  a  dd  John.  In  this 
ase,  like  the  worthy  man,  we  have  taken  a 
liking  for  actnf — acts — acts.  We  care  no- 
thing for  such  terms  as  Christendom — Re- 
formed Churches — Glorious  Constitution  of 
1688.  We  want  a  Christendom  where  the 
character  of  Christ — like  that  of  Hamlet — 
if  not  omitted  by  special  desire  ;  we  want 
re-reformed  churches,  and  a  glorious  con- 
■titution,  that  will  do  a  little  more  to  feed, 
dothe,  and  educate  those  who  sit  under  its 
■hadow,  and  have  long  talked  of,  without 
tasting,  his  blessed  fruits.  We  want,  in 
abort,  those  big,  beautiful  words — Liberty, 
Religion,  Free  Government,  Church  and 
State,  taken  down  from  our  flags,  transpa- 
rencies, and  triumphal  arches,  and  intro- 
duoed  into  our  homes,  hearths,  and  hearts. 
And,  although  we  have  now  no  Cromwell 
and  no  Milton,  yet,  thank  God,  we  have 
thousands  of  gallant  hearts,  and  gifted  spi- 
rifti,  and  eloquent  tODgii60|  who  have  Towed 


loud  and  deep,  in  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, that  falsehoods  and  deceptions,  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  of  all  ages,  statures, 
and  complexions,  shall  come  to  a  close. 

To  Milton's  times  we  may  apply  the 
words  of  inspiration — '^The  children  are 
brought  to  the  birth,  but  there  is  not 
strength  to  bring  forth."  The  great  pur- 
pose of  the  age  was  formed,  begun,  but  left 
unfinished — nay,  drowned  in  slavery  and  in 
blood.  How  mortifying  to  a  spirit  such  aS 
his !  It  was  as  if  Moses  had  been  taken 
up  to  Pisgah,  but  had  been  struck  dead  be- 
fore he  saw  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
So  Milton  had  labored,  and  climbed  to  the 
steep  summit,  whence  he  expected  a  new 
world  of  liberty  and  truth  to  expand  before 
him,  but  found  instead  a  wilder  chaos  and 
a  foullcr  hell  than  before.  But  dare  we 
pity  him,  and  need  we  pity  ourselves? 
But  for  Milton^s  disappointment,  and  dis- 
gust with  the  evil  days  and  evil  tongues  on 
which  he  latterly  fell,  he  would  not  have 
retired  into  the  solitude  of  his  own  soul ; 
and  had  he  not  so  retired,  the  world  would 
have  wanted  its  greatest  poem — the  ''  Para- 
dise Lost."  That  was  the  real  fruit  of  the 
Puritanic  contest— of  all  its  tears,  and  all 
its  blood  ;  and  let  those  who  are  still  en- 
joying a  result  so  rich,  in  gratitude  de- 
clare— 

"  How  that  red  rain  did  make  the  harvest  grow." 

No  life  of  Milton,  worthy  of  the  name, 
has  hitherto  been  written.  Fenton's  sketch 
is  an  elegant  trifie.  Johnson's  is,  in  parts, 
a  heavy  invective — in  parts,  a  noblo  pane- 
gyric; but  in  nowise  a  satisfactory  life. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  written  rather  an 
ardent  apology  for  his  memory,  than  a  life. 
There  is  but,  perhaps,  one  man  in  Britain, 
since  Coleridge  died,  fully  qualified  for 
supplying  this  desideratum — wo  mean  Tho- 
mas De  Quinccy.  Wo  have  repeatedly 
urged  it  on  his  attention,  and  are  not  with- 
out hopes  that,  in  that  serene  evening  which, 
we  rejoice  to  know,  has  at  length  succeeded 
a  somewhat  stormy  life-day,  he  may  ad- 
dross  himself  to  a  work  which  shall  task 
even  his  learning,  genius,  and  eloquence* 
We  propose  to  refresh  ourselves  and  others, 
by  simply  jotting  down  a  few  particulars  of 
the  Poet's  career,  without  professing  to 
give,  on  this  head,  anything  new. 

John  Milton  was  bom  in  Bread  Street, 
London — a  street  lying  in  what  is  called, 
technically,  the  City,  under  the  shadow  of 
St.  Paul's— on  the  9th  of  December,  1608. 

is  father  wai  a  aorivener,  and  was  distin- 
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gnlshed  for  his  classical  attainments.  John 
received  his  early  education  under  a  clergy- 
man of  the  name  of  Young  ;  was  afterwards 
placed  at  St.  Paul'fl  School,  whence  he  was 
removed,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  Christ's 
Church,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  for  the  facility  and  beauty  of  his 
Latin  versification.  We  are  not  aware,  al- 
though placed  at  such  a  mathematical  uni- 
versity, that  he  ever  excelled  in  geometry  ; 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  crossed  the 
Pons  (uinoTum^  although  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  whipped  for  a  juvenile  contumacy, 
and  that  he  never  expresses  any  gratitude 
to  his  Alma  Mater,  Universities,  in  fact, 
have  often  proved  rather  step-mothers,  Chan 
mothers,  to  men  of  genius,  as  the  cases  of 
Gibbon,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Pollock,  and 
many  others,  demonstrate.  And  why  ? 
Because  their  own  souls  are  to  them  uni- 
versities ;  and  they  cannot  fully  attend  to 
both,  any  more  than  they  can  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  He  originally  in 
tended  to  have  entered  the  Church,  but 
early  formed  a  dislike  to  subscriptions 
and  oaths,  as  requiring,  what  he  terms, 
an  ^'  accommodating  conscience" —  a  dis- 
like which  he  retained  to  the  last.  He 
oould  not  stoop  his  giant  stature  beneath 
the  low  lintel  of  a  test.     He  was  too  reli- 

fious  to  be  the  mere  partizan  of  any  sect. 
I'rom  college  he  carried  nothing  with  him 
but  a  whole  conscience,  and  the  ordinary 
degree  of  A.M.,  for  he  never  afterwards  re- 
oeived  another  ;  indeed,  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Milton  is  ludicrous.  As  well  speak  almost 
of  Dr.  Isaiah,  Professor  Melchisedec,  or 

Ezekiel,  Esq. 

His  father,  meanwhile,  had  retired  from 
business,  to  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  where 
the  young  Milton  spent  five  years  in  soli- 
tary study.  Of  these  years,  little,  com- 
paratively is  known  ;  but,  to  us,  they  seem 
among  the  most  interesting  of  his  life. 
Then,  the  dark  foundations  of  his  mind 
were  laid ;  then,  those  profound  stores  of 
learning,  which  were  commensurate  with  his 
genius,  and  on  which  that  genius  fed,  free 
and  unbounded,  as  a  fire  feeds  on  a  mighty 
forest,  were  stored  up.  There,  probably, 
much  time  was  spent  in  the  contemplation 
of  natural  scenery,  and  in  the  exercises  of 
devotion ;  and  there  he  composed  those 
exquisite  minor  poems,  which,  alone,  would 
have  made  his  name  immortal — L 'Allegro, 
11  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas.  At  the 
age  or  thirty,  having  obtained  leave  from 
his  fath^^r  to  travel,  he  visited  Paris,  Flo- 
T&BOB,  Rome,  and  Naplei.    Uig  name  had 


gone  before  him,  and  his  progress  was  a 
triumph.  Public  dinners  and  pieces  of 
plate  did  not  abound  in  those  days ;  but 
the  nobility  of  the  country  entertained  him 
at  their  mansions,  and  the  literati  wrote 
poems  in  his  praise. 

We  may  conceive  with  what  delight  he 
found  his  dreams  of  the  Continent  realized 
— with  what  kindling  rapture  his  eye  met 
the  Alps,  gazed  on  the  golden  plains  of 
Italy,  or  perused  the  masterpieces  of  Italian 
art  in  the  halls  of  Florence,  or  the  palaces 
of  Rome.  Milton  in  the  Coliseum,  or 
standing  at  midnight  upon  Mount  Pala- 
tine, with  the  ruins  of  Rome  dim-dbco- 
vered  around  him — it  were  a  subject  for  a 
painting  or  a  poem.  At  this  time  a  little 
incident  of  romance  occurred.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  extremely  handsome,  so  much  so, 
that  he  was  called  the  lady  of  his  college. 
When  in  Italy,  he  had  lain  down  to  repose 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  fields.  A 
young  lady  of  high  rank  was  passing  with 
her  servant ;  she  was  greatly  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  slumberer,  who  seem- 
ed to  her  eye  as  one  of  the  angels  whom  he 
afterwards  described  reposing  in  the  vales 
of  heaven.  She  wrote  a  few  extempore 
lines  in  his  praise  with  a  pencil,  laid  tnem 
down  at  his  side,  and  went  on  her  way. 
When  Milton  awoke,  he  found  the  lines 
lying,  but  the  fair  writer  gone.  One  ac- 
count says  that  he  spent  some  time  in 
searching  for  her,  but  in  vain.  Another 
(on  which  Bulwer  has  founded  a  poem) 
relates  that  she,  still  stung  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  beauty,  followed  him  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  was  so  mortified  at  finding  him 
by  this  time  married,  that  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  Milton  had  intended  to  ex- 
tend his  tour  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  but  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  England  drew  him  home. 
'^  I  deemed  it  dishonorable,''  he  said,  '^  to 
be  lingering  abroad,  even  for  the  improve- 
ment of  my  mind,  while  my  fellow-citizens 
were  contending  for  their  liberty  at  home." 
There  spoke  the  veritable  man  and  hero, 
John  Milton,  one  who  measured  everything 
by  its  relation  not  to  delight,  but  to  duty  ; 
and  felt  himself  ever  in  his  great  Task- 
master's eye.  The  civil  war  had  by  thia 
time  broken  out  in  flames  which  were  not 
to  be  slaked  for  twenty  years,  and  into 
which  even  a  king's  blood  was  to  fall  like 
oil.  Milton,  though  an  admirable  fencer, 
and  as  brave  as  his  own  Michael,  thought 
he  might  serve  the  popular  cause  better  bj 
the  pen  than  by  the  sword.  He  calmly  sat 
down,  therefore  to  write  down  royalty,  pre- 
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lacy,  and  overy  species  of  arbitrary  power,  'study,  began  gradually  to  eclipse  the  most 
At  the  same  time,  he  opened  a  school  for  I  intellectual  orbs  |hen  glowing  upon  earth, 
the  education  of  the  young.  This  has  actu- i  Milton  has  uttered  more  than  one  noble 
ally  formed  a  count  of  indictment  against  i  complaint  over  his  completed  blindness, 
him.  Milton  has  boon  thought  by  some  to  j  Wc  could  conceive  him  to  have  penned  an 
have  demeaned  hiiii.sr*lf  by  teaching  chil-  expostulation  to  the  advancing  shadow, 
drcn  the  first  clenients  of  knowledge,  al-iequally  sublime  and  equally  vain,  for  it 
thouL'h  it  b:>,  in  truth,  one  of  the  noblest;  was  God^s  pleasure  tliat  this  great  spirit 
avocations — although  angels  might  honor- ! should,  like  himself,  dwell  for  a  season  in 


ably  engiigo  in  it — although  the  fact  of  the 
oonti'uipt  in  which  it  is  held  ought  to  be  a 
count  of  indictment  against  an  age  foolish 


the  thick  darkness.  And  scarcely  had  the 
last  glimmer  of  light  boon  extingui^^hed, 
than,  as  if  the  coming  c-ilamities  had  been 


enough  to  entertain  it — although  it  be  an  |  stayed  and  spell-bound  hitherto  by  the 
avocation  rendered  illustrious  by  other  I  calm  look  of  the  magician,  in  one  torrent 
names  besides  that  of  Milton,  the  names  of  they  came  upon  his  head  ;  but  although  it 


Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Buchanan,  Parr, 
Johnson,  and  Arnold — and  although  the 
day  is  coming  when  the  titles  of  captain, 
or   colonel,   or    knight- atwarms — yea,   and 


look  mean  and  contemptible  compared  to 
that  of  a  village-schoolmaster  who  is  wor- 
thy of  his  trade.  Louis  Philippe,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  once  taught  a  school ;  and  it 


was  a  Niagara  that  fell,  it  fell  like  Niagara 
upon  a  rock.  In  an  evil  hour,  as  it  seemed 
at  the  time  at  least,  for  Britain,  for  Mil- 
ton, for  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  the 


those  of  king,  kaiser,  and   emperor,  will  {restored  Charles  arrived.     The  consequen- 


ces were  disastrous  to  our  hero.  His  namo 
was  proscribed,  his  books  burned,  himself 
obliged  to  abscond,  and  it  was  what 
some  would  call  a  miracle  that  the  blinded 


is,  perhaps,  a  pity  that  he  ever  did  any-  Samson  was  not  led  forth  to  give  his  ene- 
thing  else.  The  ingcnioos  Mr.  Punch  late-  mies  sport,  at  the  place  of  common  exeou- 
ly  proposed  an  asylum  for  discrowned  con-jtion,  and  that  the  most  godlike  head  in  the 
tinental  monarchs  ;  we  think  a  better  idea;  world  did  not  roll  off  from  the  bloody  block, 
would  be,  if  they  would  set  up  a  joint-stock  But,  ^' man  is  immortal  till  his  work  be 
academy  in  the  neighborhood  of  London —  done."  We  speak  of  accidents  and  possi- 
Louis  Philippe  teaching  French  and  forti-  i  bilities ;  but,  in  reality,  and  looking  at  tho 
fication — the  Emperor  of  Austria  German  matter  upon  the  God-side  of  it,  Milton 
and  Italian — the  King  of  Prussia  metaphy- 1  could  no  more  have  perished  than  he  could 
Bics,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by !  a  century  before.  His  future  works  were  as 
Lola  Alontes,  the  elements  of  morality  and 'certain,  and  inevitable,  and  due  at  thei 
religion  ;  Nicholas  might,  by  and  by,  be 
appointed  president  of  the  academy — Met- 
ternich  would  make  a  capital  head-usher ; 
and  the  whole  might  be  called  tho  JVew 
Royal  Institution. 

Schoolmaster  as  he  was,  and,  afterwards, 
Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell,  Milton  found 
time  to  do  and  to  write  much  in  the  course 
of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  years  which  elaps- 
ed between  his  return  to  England  and  the 
Restoration.  Ho  found  time  for  writing 
several  treatises  on  divorce,  for  publishing 
his  celebrated  tractate  on  education,  and 
his  still  more  celebrated  discourse  on  the 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  for  collecting 
his  minor  poems  in  Latin  and  English,  and 
for  defending,  in  various  treatises  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Government 
of  Cromwell,  besides  commencing  an  Eng- 
lish History,  an  English  Grammar,  and  a 
Latin  Dictionary.  Meanwhile,  his  first 
wife,  who  had  bom  him  three  daughters, 
died  in  child-bed.     Meanwhile,  too,  a  dis- 


day,  as  ''  summer  and  winter,  as  seed-time 
and  harvest." 

Even  after  the  heat  of  persecution  ha4 
abated,  and  his  life  was,  by  sufferance, 
secure — it  was  never  more — the  prospects 
of  Milton  were  aught  but  cheering  He 
was  poor,  he  was  blind,  he  was  solitary-— 
his  second  wife  dead ;  his  daughters,  it 
would  appear,  were  not  the  most  congenial 
of  companions ;  his  country  was  enslaved  ; 
the  hopes  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world 
were  blasted  ;^-one  might  have  expected 
that  disappointment,  regret,  and  vexation 
would  have  completed  their  work.  Proba- 
bly his  enemies  expected  so  too.  Probably 
they  said,  "  We'll  neglect  him,  and  see  if 
that  docs  not  break  his  heart — we'll  bring 
down  on  his  head  the  silence  of  a  world, 
which  was  wont  to  ring  with  his  name." 
They  did  not  know  their  man.  They  knew 
not  that  here  was  one  of  tho  immortal  cour- 
sers, who  fed  on  no  vulgar  or  earthly  food. 
He,  like  his  Master, ''  had  meat  to  cat  that 


of  the  eyes,  eontraeted   by  intense  I  the  world  knew  not  of." 
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It  was  tho  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  individual  man.  Napoleon  survived 
the  loss  of  his  empire ;  and  men  ea,\\  him 
great,  hecause  he  survived  it.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  not  only  survived  the  loss  of  his  for- 
tune, but  he  struggled  manfully  amid  the 
sympathy  of  the  civilized  species  to  repair 
It.  But  Milton,  amidst  the  loss  of  friends, 
fortune,  fame,  sight,  safety,  domestic  com- 
fort, long-cherished  hopes,  not  only  surviv- 
ed, but  stood  firm  as  a  god  above  the  ruins  of 
a  world  ;  and  not  only  stood  firm,  but  built, 
alone  and  unaided,  to  himself  an  everlasting 
monument.  Whole  centuries  of  every-day 
life  seem  condensed  in  those  few  years  in 
which  he  was  constructing  his  work;  and  is 
it  too  daring  a  conception — that  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  watching  from  on  high  its 
progress,  and  saying  of  it,  as  he  did  of  his 
own  Creation,  when  finished,  ''  It  is  very 
good  ? " 

But,  indeed,  his  oton  work  it  was.  For, 
strong  as  this  hero  felt  himself,  in  his  ma- 
tured learning — his  genius,  so  highly  cultur-  \ 
ed,  yet  still  so  fresh  and  young,  in  his  old 
experience,  he  did  not  venture  to  put  his 
hand  to  the  task  till,  with  strong  crying 
and  tears,  he  had  asked  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  a  higher  power.  Nor  were 
these  denied  him.  As  Noah  into  the  Ark 
of  old,  the  Lord  "shut"  Milton  in  with- 
in the  darkened  tabernacle  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  that  tabernacle  being  filled  with 
light  from  heaven,  ''  Paradise  Lost "  arose, 
thg  joint  work  of  human  genius  and  of  divine 
illumination. 

We  have  seen  the  first  edition  of  this 
marvellous  poem — a  small,  humblo  duode- 
cimo, in  ten  books,  which  was  the  original 
number ;  but  to  us  it  seemed  rich  all  over, 
as  a  summer^s  sunset,  with  glory.  As 
Charles  Lamb  once  took  up.  "  Chapman's 
Translation  of  Homer,"  and  kissed  it,  we 
were  tempted  to  pay  it  a  similar  tribute. 
Every  one  has  hoard,  probably,  of  the  price, 
the  goodly  price,  at  which  it  was  prized  and 
bought — five  pounds,  with  a  contingency  of 
fifteen  more  in  case  of  sale.  For  two  years 
before  it  seems  to  have  slumbered  in  manu- 
script, and  very  likely,  was  the  while  carri- 
ed round  the  Irade,  seeking  for  one  hardy 
enough  to  be  its  literary  accoucheur. 
But  let  us  not  imagine  that  in  our  day  it 
would  have  met  with  a  different  reception. 
We  can  well  fancy  Adam  Black,  or  John 
Murray,  saying  to  Milton,  "  Splendid  po- 
em. Sir, — great  genius  in  it ;  but  it  wonH 
sell,  we  fea  •— far  too  long— too  many  learn- 
ed worda  in  it— H)dd  episode  that  on  Sin 


and  Death.  If  you  could  rub  it  down  into 
a  tragedy,  and  secure  Macready  for  Satan, 
and  Helen  Faucit  for  Eve,  it  might  take  ; 
or,  if  you  could  write  a  few  songs  on  the 
third  French  Revolution,  or  something:  in 
the  style  of  *  Dombey  &  Son.'  Good  morn- 
ing Mr.  Milton."  It  appeared  in  1667, 
but  was  a  long*  time  rising  to  its  just 
place  in  public  estimation.  The  public 
preferred  Waller's  insipid  commonplaces, 
and  Dryden's  ranting  plays,  to  the  divine 
blank  verse  of  Milton.  Waller  himsdf 
spoke  of  it  as  a  long,  dull  poem  in  blank 
verse  ;  if  its  length  could  not  be  considered 
a  merit,  it  had  no  other.  The  case  is  not 
singular.  The  two  greatest  poems  in  Eng* 
lish  of  this  century  are,  in  our  judgment, 
**  Wordsworth's  Excursion."  and"  Bailey's 
Festus."  Both  were  for  years  treated  with 
neglect,  although  we  are  certain  that  both 
will  survive  the  "  Course  of  Time,"  and 
the  "  Pickwick  Papers."  Between  his  mas- 
terpiece and  his  death,  little  occurred,  except 
the  publication  of  some  minor,  but  noble, 
productions, including^'  Paradise  Regained," 
"  Samson  Agonistes,''  "  A  System  of  Lo- 
gic," ''  A  Treatise  of  True  Religion,"  and  a 
collection  of  his  familiar  epistles  in  Latin. 
At  last,  in  November,  1 674,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  under  an  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers,  Milton  expired,  and  thatspirit,  which 
was  '^  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels," 
went  away  to  mingle  with  his  starry  kindrod. 
It  is  with  a  certain  severe  satisfaction  that  we 
contemplate  the  death  of  a  man  like  Milton. 
We  feel  that  tears  and  lamentations  are 
here  unbecoming,  and  would  mar  the  solemn 
sweetness  of  the  scene.  With  serenity,  uny, 
with  joy,  we  witness  this  majestic  man-child 
caught  up  to  God  and  his  throne,  soar- 
ing away  from  the  many  shadows  which 
surrounded  him  on  earth,  into  that  bright 
element  of  eternity,  in  which  he  seemed  al- 
ready naturalized,  ^nd  for  which  his  life  had 
been  a  long  sigh.  Who  seeks  to  weep,  as 
he  sees  the  river,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  its 
long  wandering,  and  become  a  broad  mir- 
ror for  the  heavens,  at  length  sinking  in 
the  bosom  of  the  deep  }  or,  were  we  p(^r- 
mittod  to  behold  a  star  re-absorbed,  into  its 
author,  melted  down  in  God,  would  it  not 
geUi^rate^a  delight,  graver  indeed,  but  as 
real,  as  had  we  stood  by  its  creation  ;  and 
although  there  were  no  shouting,  as  on  its 
natal  morn,  miffht  there  not  be  silence — 
the  silence  of  joyous  wonder — among  the 
sons  of  God  ?  Thus  died  Milton — the 
prince  of  modern  men,  accepting  death  as 
gently  and  ailentlj  aa  the  sky  receives  into 
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its  arms  the  waning  moon.  We  are  re- 
'  minded  of  a  description  in  '^  Hyperion,"  of 
the  death  of  Goethe  :  ^^  His  majestic  eyes 
looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  light  of  a 
plea -ant  spring  morning.  Calm  like  a 
God,  the  old  man  sat,  and,  with  a  smile, 
seemed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  light  of  day, 
on  which  he  had  gazed  for  more  than  eighty 
years.  Books  were  near  him,  and  the  pen 
which  had  just  dropped  from  his  dying  fin- 

gars.  ^  Open  the  shutters,  and  let  in  more 
ght,'  were  his  last  words*  Slowly  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand,  he  seemed  to  write  in 
the  air,  and,  as  it  sank  down  again  and 
was  motionless,  the  spirit  of  the  old  man 
was  gone." 

The  next  portion  of  our  task  is,  to  speak 
of  the  constituents  of  Milton's  mind. 
Many  critics  have  spoken  of  him  as  one 
who  possessed  only  two  or  three  faculties 
in  a  supreme  and  almost  supernatural  de- 
gree. They  speak  of  his  imagination  and 
intellect ^as  if  they  were  his  all.  Now,  in 
£act,  Milton,  not  Goethe  or  Shakspeare, 
seems  to  us  the  many-sided  Man  of  the 
modem  world.  He  was  complete  in  all 
powers  and  accomplishments,  almost  as  his 
own  Adsm.  He  had  every  faculty,  both  of 
body  and  of  mind,  well  developed  and  finely 
harAonixed.  He  had  philosophic  sagacity, 
and  could,  upon  occasion,  reason  as  acutely 
as  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  had  broad  grasp, 
.  as  well  as  subtle  discrimination  ;  and  some 
of  his  treatises  neariy  exhaust  the  topics  of 
which  they  treat.  He  had,  in  vast  mea- 
sure, understanding,  the  power  which  com- 
prehends ;  memory,  the  power  which  re- 
tains ;  imagination,  the  power  which  com- 
bines and  reproduces ;  irill,  the  power 
whioh  moves ;  and  eloquence,  the  power 
which  communicates.  He  had,  besides, 
the  subordinate  talents  of  wit,  sarcasm,  in- 
vective, rhetoric,  and  logic ;  even  the  cha- 
racters of  the  sophist  and  the  buffoon  he 
oould  adopt  at  pleasure.  In  what  species 
of  literature  did  he  not  shine  }  In  the  epic, 
in  the  drama,  in  the  pastoral,  in  the  ode, 
in  the  elegy,  in  the  masque,  in  the  sonnet, 
in  the  epistle,  in  the  song,  in  the  satire,  in 
the  argument,  in  the  essay,  in  the  religious 
discussion,  in  the  history,  and  in  the  ety- 
mological treatise  he  was  equally  a  master. 
He  added  more  than  the  versatility  of  Vol- 
taire to  more  than  the  sublimity  of  Homer. 
While  Voltaire  skips  from  topic  to  topic 
with  the  agility  of  an  elated  monkey.  Mil- 
ion's  versatility  reminds  you  of  the  great 
Scripture  image,  ' '  The  moim/atnt  leaping 
like  rams,  and  the  hills  like  lamba."    Ana 


if  itibe  asked,  what  was  it  that  gave  him 
that  august  air  of  unity,  which  has  made 
many  overlook  his  multiform  nature }  we 
answer,  it  was  the  subordination  of  all  hii 
varied  powers  to  a  religious  purpose,  such 
as  we  find  in  no  other  uninspired  man  ;  and 
it  was,  again,  that  glare  of  awful  grandeur 
which  shone  around  him  in  all  his  motionSy 
and  made  even  his  least  efforts,  even  his 
failures,  and  almost  his  blunders  great.  As 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome  seems  one,  because  it 
unites,  condenses,  and  rounds  in  all  the  mi- 
nutiae and  details  of  its  fabric  into  a  dome, 
so  lofty  and  proud  that  it  seems  a  copy  of 
the  sky  to  which  it  points — to  imitate  as 
well  as  to  adore — so  Milton  gathers  in  all 
the  spoils  of  time,  and  all  the  faculties  of 
man,  and  offers  them  as  in  one  sacrifice,  and 
on  one  vast  altar  to  Heaven. 

In  attempting  a  climactic  arrangement 
of  his  poetical  works,  we  may  trace  hifl 
whole  life  over  again,  as  in  a  calm  under- 
current ;  not  that,  in  point  of  chronologi- 
cal order,  his  works  form  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  man,  inasmuch  as  ^'  Paradise 
Lost,"  in  whioh  his  genius  culminated,  pre- 
ceded Samson  Agonistes — still,  some  of^the 
epochs  of  his  life  are  dbtinctly  marked  by 
the  advancing  stagf^s  of  his  writings.  Low- 
est in  the  scale,  then,  are  usually  ranked 
his  Latin  poems,  whidi,  with  many  beau- 
ties, are  rather  imitations  and  echoes  of  the 
classical  poets  than  the  native  utterances  of 
his  mind  ;  it  is  in  them  as  in  many  modem 
Latin  and  Greek  poems,  where  the  strange 
dress,  the  graceful  veil,  the  coy  half-per- 
ceived meaning,  as  with  the  beauty  of  fe- 
male coquettes,  give  a  factitious  interest  to 
very  ordinary  and  common- plate  thoughts. 
Half  the  merit  of  the  Classics  themselves 
springs  from  the  difficulty  we  have  in  un- 
derstanding them,  and  if  we  wish  effectual- 
ly to  disguise  nonsense,  let  us  roll  it  up  in 
Greek  or  Latin  verse,  and  it  may  lie  there 
snug  and  unsuspected  for  centuries  toge- 
ther. Milton  could  not  write  nonsense^  to 
be  sure,  even  in  Latin,  but  his  usual  power 
and  majesty  here  well  nigh  forsake  him  ; 
and  in  hexameters  and  pentameters  he 
walks  like  a  Titan  in  irons,  and  in  irons 
which  are  too  narrow  for  hb  limbs.  We 
may  rank  next,  as  next  lowest  in  popular 
estimation,  his  sonnets.  We  are  not  sure, 
however,  but  that  popular  estimation  has 
underrated  those  productions.  Dr.  John- 
son certainly  did.  When  asked  once  his 
opinion  of  Milton's  sonnets,  he  said,  ^^  Mil- 
ton could  hew  out  a  Colossus  from  a  rook, 
but  he  could  not  carve  heade  upon  Cherry- 
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8ione8."  Literally,  of  course,  he  coold  not 
do  either  the  odo  or  the  other ;  bat  had  he 
been  a  sculptor,  we  believe  that  the  slight- 
est stroke  of  his  chisel  would,  as  well  as 
hia  most  elaborate  work,  have  evinced  the 
master.  Hogarth's  genius  appeared  as 
really  in  those  sketches  which  he  used  to 
draw  on  his  thumb-nail,  as  in  his  '^  Rakers 
Progreae,"  or  "  Marriage  i  la  Mode." 
So  Milton's  sonnets  are  sonnets  which  Mil- 
ion,  and  none  but  Milton,  could  have 
written.  We  see,  in  the  compass  of  a 
crown-pioc^,  his  most  peouliar  qualities : 
his  gravity,  his  severe  and  simple  grandeur, 
his  chaste  and  chary  expresaon,  his  holy 
purpose,  and  the  lofty  and  solitary  charac- 
ter of  his  souL  His  mind  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  mountain  river,  whidi  first  tears 
its  way  through  high  rocks,  and  then  po- 
lishes the  pebbles  over  which  it  rolls  at 
their  base ;  or  we  may  apply  to  him  the 
words  of  the  Poet— 

*  Tis  the  same  wind  unhinds  the  Alpine  snowi 
And  comforts  violets  on  their  lowly  beds.** 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not 
much  in  love  with  the  structure  of  the  son- 
net. Its  principle,  which  is  to  include  in- 
to fourteen  lines  one  thought  or  sentiment, 
seems  too  artificial,  and  savors  too  much  of 
the  style  of  taste  from  which  have  sprung 
anagrams  and  acrostics,  and  the  like  inge- 
nious follies.  When  a  large  thought  is 
saccessfuUy  squeezed  into  it,  it  reminds  us 
irresistibly  of  a  big  head  which  has  worked 
and  wriggled  its  way  into  a  narrow  night- 
oap  ;  and  when  a  small  thought  is  infused 
into  it,  it  becomes  almost  invisible  in  the 
dilution. 

We  come  next  to  that  delightful  class  of 
Milton^s  poems,  which  we  call  pastoralH, 
namely,  ''  Arcades,"  "  L' Allegro,"  and 
^^11  Penseroso."  They  breathe  the  sweet- 
est spirit  of  English  landscape.  They  arc 
composed  of  every-day  life,  but  of  every- 
day life  shown  under  a  certain  soft  ideal 
strangeness,  like  a  picture  or  a  prospect, 
through  which  you  look  by  inverting  your 
hea<i.  Your  wonder  is,  how  he  can  thus 
el«'vate  the  tame  beauties  of  English  scen- 
ery, which  are  so  tiny  that  they  might  be 
fitly  tenanted  by  Lilliputians,  and  through 
whieh  men  stalk  like  monstrous  giants. 
^*  L' Allegro"  is  an  enumeration  of  agree- 
able images  and  objects,  pictured  each  by  a 
single  touch,  and  set  to  a  light  easy  mea- 
sure, which  mit^ht  accompany  the  blithe 
song  of  the  milkmaid  and  the  sharp  whet 
tisig  of  the  mower's  scythe.     ^  11  Pensero- 


so" is  essentially  the  same  scenery,  shown 
as  if  in  soft  and  pensive  moonlight.  Both, 
need  we  say,  are  exquisitely  beautifal ;  but 
we  think  the  object  would  have  been  better 
gained,  could  two  poets,  of  different  tem- 
peraments, have,  in  the  mrnner  of  Virgil's 
shepherds,  exchanged  their  strains  of  joy 
and  pensiveness  iu  alternate  verses,  or  if 
Milton  had  personated  both  in  this  wny. 
As  the  poems  arc,  it  is  too  obviously  one 
mind  describing  its  own  peculiar  sou'-c^s  of 
gratification  in  different  moods.  A  modem 
poet  might  now,  if  he  had  genius  enough, 
effect  what  we  mean,  by  describing  a  con- 
test between  Horace  and  Dante,  or  Moore 
and  liyron — the  one  singing  the  plersnres 
of  pleasure,  the  other  the  darker  delights 
which  mingle  even  with  misery,  like  the 
spray  rising  from  and  beautifying  the  tor- 
ture of  the  cataract ;  or  like  strange,  scat- 
tered, bewildered  flowers,  growing  on  the 
haggard  rooks  of  hell ! 

An  acute  critic,  in  an  Edinburgh  periodi- 
cal, has  undertaken  the  defence  of  ''  The 
Town"  versus  "  The  Country"  as  the 
source  of  poetry — has  called  us,  among 
others,  to  account  for  preferring  the  latter 
to  the  former — and  has  ventured  to  assert 
that,  cateris  paribus^  a  poet  residing  in  the 
town  will  describe  rural  scenery  better  than 
one  living  constantly  in  the  country,  and 
adduces  Milton  in  proof.  We  adroit,  in- 
deed, that  there  will  be  more  freshness  in 
the  feeling  of  the  Cockney,  let  loose  upon 
the  country  in  spring,  be  he  poet  or 
porter,  just  as  there  will  be  more  frci^hnoss 
in  the  feeling  of  the  countryman  entering 
Loudon  for  the  first  time,  and  gaping  with 
unbounded  wonder  at^every  sign,  and  shop, 
and  shop-keeper  he  sees.  But  wo  main- 
tain, thai  those  always  write  best  on  any 
subjpct  who  are  best  acquainted  vith  it, 
who  know  it  in  all  its  shades  and  phases ; 
and  that  such  minute  and  pcisonal  know- 
ledge can  only  be  obtain  ^d  b  v  long  resi- 
dence in,  or  by  frequent  visits  to  the  coan- 
try.  We  cannot  conceive,  with  this  writer, 
that  the  country  is  best  seen  in  the  town, 
any  more  than  that  the  town  is  best  seen  in 
the  country.  Ben  Nevis  is  not  vietiblo  from 
Edinburgh  any  more  than  Edinburgh  from 
Uen  Nevis.  We  can  never  compar.*  the  beg- 
garly bit  of  blue  sky  seen  from  a  corner  of 
Goosedubs,  Glasgow,  with  the  drojd  mag* 
nificence  of  heaven  broadly  bending  over 
Benlomond;  nor  the  puddles  runoing  down 
the  Wellgate  of  Dundee,  after  a  night  of 
rain,  with  the  red-roaring  torrents  troiu  the 
hilisy  which  meet  at  the  sweet  village  of 
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Gomrie.  And  eyen  the  rainbow,  when  you 
see  it  at  the  end  of  a  dirty  street,  loses 
caste,  though  not  color,  and  can  hardly 
pass  for,  a  relation  to  that  arch  of  God, 
which  seems  erected  by  the  hands  of  angels, 
for  the  passage  of  the  Divine  footsteps  be- 
tween the  ridges  which  confine  the  valley 
of  Glencoe.  And  among  our  greatest  de- 
scriptive poets,  how  many  have  resided  in 
the  country,  either  all  their  Jives,  or  at 
least  in  their  youth !  Think  of  Virgil  and 
Mantua,  of  Thomson  and  Ednam,  of  Bums 
and  Mossgiel,  of  Shelley  and  Marlowe,  of 
Byron  and  Lochnagar,  of  Coleridge  and 
Nether  Stowey,  of  Wilson  and  Elleray,  of 
Scott  and  Abbotsford,  of  Wordsworth  and 
Rydal  Mount,  and  of  Milton  and  Horton, 
where,  assuredly,  his  finest  rural  pieces 
were  composed !  and  say  with  Cowper,  the 
Gowper  of  OIney,  as  we  havo  said  with 
him  already — 

"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 

We  pass  to  two  pieces,  which,  though 
belonging  to  different  styles  of  pontry, 
class  themselves  together  by  two  circum- 
stances-—their  similar  length,  and  their 
Burpassinff  excellence— the  one  being  an 
elegy,  and  the  other  a  hymn.  The  elegy 
is  ^  Lyeidas'* — the  hymn  is  on  the  Nativi- 
ty of  Chi  ist.  To  say  that  ^'Lycidas"  is 
beautiful,  is  to  say  that  a  star  or  roso  is 
beautiful.  Conceive  the  finest  and  purest 
graces  of  the  Pagan  Mythology  culled  and 
mingled,  with  modest  yet  daring  hand, 
among  the  roses  of  Sharon  and  the  lilies  of 
the  valley — conceive  the  waters  of  Castalia 
sprinkled  on  the  flowers  which  grow  in  the 
garden  of  God — and  you  have  a  faint  con- 
ception of  what  ''  Lycidas^^  moans  to  do. 
Stern  but  short-sighted  critios  have  object- 
ed to  this  as  an  unhallowed  junction. 
Milton  knew  better  th«in  his  judge's.  He 
felt,  that  in  the  millonnial  field  of  poetry — 
in  the  ^'  lap  of  this  lovelier  nature'' — the 
wolf  and  the  lamb  might  lie  down  together ; 
that  ever\  thing  at  least  that  was  bciutiful 
might  enter  here.  The  Fa^ran  Mythology 
possessed  this  pass-word,  and  was  admitted ; 
and  here  Truth  and  Beauty  accurdingly 
met,  and  embraced  each  other.  A  vtusettm^ 
he  felt,  had  n  t  the  S'^vere  laws  of  a  temple. 
There,  whatever  was  curious,  interesting, 
or  rare,  might  be  admitted.  Pan's  pipe 
might  lean  upon  th3  foot  of  the  true  Cross 
— Apollo's  flute  and  David's  lyre  stand 
side  by  side — and  the  thnuJer- bolts  of  Jove 
rest  peacefully  near  the  fiery  chariot  of 


But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  hymn  ?  Out 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  is  (besides  his 
own  "  Hymn  of  our  First  Parents,"  and 
Coleridge's  ^^  Hymn  to  Mount  Blanc")  the 
only  one  we  remember  worthy  of  the  name. 
When  you  compare  the  ordinary  swarm  of 
church  hymns  to  this,  you  begin  to  doubt 
whether  the  piety  which  prompted  the  one, 
and  the  piety  which  prompted  the  other, 
were  of  the  same  quality — ^whether  they 
agreed  in  any  thing  but  the  name.  We 
have  here  no  trabh,  as  profane  as  it  is  fbl- 
some,  about  ^'  sweet  Jesus  !  dear  Jesus  !" 
— no  effusions  of  pioud  sentimcntalism, 
like  certain  herbs,  too  sweet  to  be  whole- 
some ;  but  a  strain  which  might  have  been 
sung  by  the  angelic  host  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem,  and  rehearsed  by  the  shepherds 
in  the  ears  of  the  Infant  God.  Like  a  be- 
lated member  of  that  deputation  of  sagea 
who  came  from  the  East  to  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem,  does  he  spread  out  his  trea- 
sures, and  they  are  richer  than  frankin- 
cense, sweeter  than  myrrh,  and  more  pre- 
cio«s  than  |fold-  With  awful  revereMe 
and  joy,  he  turns  aside  to  behold  this  great 
sight — the  Eternal  God  dweHhg  in  an  in- 
fant! It  is  as  if  the  star  which  led  the 
wise  men  to  the  spot  had  spoken  as  well  aa 
slone — and  if  it  had,  could  it  have  been 
made  to  atter  language  sweeter  or  more 
harmonious  ?  Hon«  the  fault  (if  fault  it 
be),  with  which  ^^  Lycidas"  has  been 
charged,  is  sternly  avoided.  From  the  «fa- 
ble  he  repulses  the  heathen  deities,  feeling 
that  the  ground  u  holy.  And  yet,  me- 
thinks,  Apollo  would  have  desired  to  stay 
— would  have  lingered  to  the  last  moment 
— to  hear  execrations  so  sublime: — 

"  The  oracles  are  domb, 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  thro*  the  arched  roof  id  words,  deceiving    ' 

Apollo  from  his  liiriDe, 

CaD  DO  mure  divipe, 
With  hollow  hhi  iek  the  stf  ep  of  Delphi  a  leaving. 

No  ni^tly  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale- eyed  priest  from  the  pnjpneiic  cell. 

Ur  teels  lh)in  Judah's  land 

The  dreadful  Infant's  hand : 
The  lays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyne. 

Nor  all  (he  guds  betide 

Dure  lonser  now  abide. 
Nor  TyphoM  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine : 

Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
Can,  in  his  swaddling  bands,  control  the  damned 


crew 


'^  Samson  Agonistes"  is  perhaps  the  least 

f poetical,  but  certainly  by  no  means  the 
east  characteristic  of  his  works.  In  style 
and  imagery,  it  is  bare  as  a  skeleton,  but 
you  see  it  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  Samson. 
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It  is  the  purest  piece  of  Kierary  sculptwre 
in  any  langoaire.  Cold  and  vast,  it  standp 
before  yon,  like  a  statue,  bloodless  and 
blind.  There  can  be  doubt  that  Milton 
chose  Samson  as  a  subject,  from  the  resem« 
blanoe  in  their  destinies.  Samson,  like 
himself,  was  made  blind  in  the  cause  of  his 
country:  and  throus(h  him,  as  through  a 
new  channel,  does  Milton  pour  out  his  old 
complaint,  but  more  here  in  anger  than  in 
sorrow.  It  had  required — as  the  Nile  has 
■even  mouths — so  many  vents  to  a  grief  so 
mat  and  absolute  as  his.  Consolation 
Samson  has  little,  save  in  the  prospect  of 
vengeance,  for  the  prospect  of  the  resurrec- 
tion-body had  not  fully  dawned  on  his  soul. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  hard  and  Hebrew  shape 
of  Milton.  Indeed,  the  poem  might  have 
been  written  by  one  who  had  been  born 
blind,  from  its  sparing  natural  imagery. 
He  seems  to  spurn  that  bright  and  flowery 
world  which  has  been  shut  against  him, 
and  to  create,  within  his  darkened  taberna- 
cle, a  scenery  and  a  companionship  of  his 
own— distinct  as  the  scenery  and  the  com- 

{lanionship  of  dreams.  It  is,  consequent- 
y,  a  naked  and  gloomy  poem — and  as  its 
hero  triumphs  in  death,  so  it  seems  to  fall 
upon  and  crush  its  reader  into  prostrate 
wonder,  rather  than  to  create  warm  and 
willing  admiration.  You  believe  it  to  be 
a  powerful  poem,  and  you  tremble  as  you 
believe. 

What  a  contrast  in  ^'  Comus,''  the  growth 
and  bloom  rather  than  the  work  of  his 
youth  !  It  bears  the  relation  to  the  other 
works  of  Milton,  that  ^^  Romeo  and  Juliet'^ 
does  to  the  other  works  of  Shakspcare.  We 
can  conceive  it  the  effluence  of  his  first  love. 
He  here  lets  his  imagination  run  riot  with 
him — '*  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live  and 
play  i'  the  plighted  clouds."  It  is  rather  a 
dream  than  a  drama — such  a  dream  as 
might  have  been  passing  across  the  fine  fea- 
tures of  the  young  Milton,  as  he  lay  asleep 
in  Italy.  It  is  an  exercise  of  fancy,  more 
than  of  imagination.  And  if  our  readers 
wish  us,  ere  going  farther,  to  distinguish 
fancy  from  imagination,  we  would  do  so 
briefly,  as  follows: — They  are  not,  we 
maintain,  essentially  different,  but  the 
same  power  under  different  aspects,  atti- 
tudes, and  circumstances.  Have  they  ever 
contemplate  i  the  fire  at  even-tide  ?  then 
must  they  have  noticed  how  the  flame,  after 
warming  and  completely  impregnating  the 
fuel,  breaks  out  above  it  into  various  fan- 
tastic freaks,  motions,  and  figures,  as  if, 
hMving  performed  its  work,  it  were  disposed 


to  play  and  luxuriate  a  little,  if  not  for  its  s 
own  delectation,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
spectator.-  Behold  in  the  evening  expe- 
riences  of  the  fire,  the  entire  history  of  the 
mind  of  Genius.  There  is  first  the  germ, 
or  spark,  or  living  principle,  called  thought, 
or  intuition,  or  inspiration,  or  whatever 
similar  term  you  choose.  That  fiery  parti- 
cle, coming  into  contact  with  a  theme,  a 
story,  with  the  facts  of  history,  or  the  ab- 
stractions of  intellect,  beginrto  assimilate 
them  to  itself,  to  influence  them  with  its 
own  heat,  or  to  brighten  them  into  its  own 
light.  That  is  the  imaginative,  or  shall  we 
cfdl  it  the  transfiguring  process,  by  which 
dead  matter  is  changed  into  quick  flame — 
by  which  an  old  fabulous  Scottish  chronicle 
becomes  the  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth  " — or  by 
which  some  lascivious  lie,  in  an  Italian  nov- 
el, is  changed  into  the  world-famous,  and 
terribly-true  story  of  "  Othello,  the  Moor 
of  Venice."  But  after  this  is  done,  does 
the  imaginative  power  always  stop  here  ? 
No :  in  the  mere  exuberance  of  its  strength 
— in  the  wantonness  of  its  triumph — it  will 
often,  like  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  throw  out 
gushes  of  superfluous  but  beautiful  flame  ; 
in  other  words,  images,  ''  quips,  cranks, 
and  wreathed  smiles" — and  thus  and  here 
we  find  that  glorious  excrescence  or  luxury, 
which  we  call  fancy.  Fancy  is  that  crown 
of  rays  round  the  sun,  which  is  seen  in  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  but  not  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  where  a  stem  and  stripped  • 
stillness  proclaims  collected  and  severe  pow- 
er. It  is  the  dancing  spray  of  the  water- 
fall, not  the  calm,  uncrested,  voluminous 
might  of  the  river  ;  or  it  may  be  compared 
to  those  blossoms  on  the  apple-tree,  which 
that  tree  pours  forth  in  the  exuberance  of  its 
spring  vigor,  but  which  never  produce  fruit. 
Or  we  may  liken  it  to  the  spectre,  who,  after 
his  tread  had  startled  and  appalled  us,  were 
to  soothe  and  divert  us  by  his  trip.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  war-horse  pawing  for  the  battle- 
fancy,  the  war-horse  curvetting  and  neigh- 
ing on  the  mead.  Imagination  is  Death  in 
his  darker  shape,  whetting  his  scythe  for  the 
sides  of  Satan,  or  grinning  his  ghastly  smile 
of  vengeance  at  the  prospect  of  carnage. 
Fancy  is  Death,  jesting  with  his  hideous 
paramour,  or  leading  her  out  to  dance  upon 
the  bridge  between  earth  and  hell.  From 
such  notions  of  imagination  and  fancy, 
there  follow,  we  think,  the  following  con- 
clusions :  First,  that  true  fancy  is  rather  an 
excess  of  i^power  than  a  power  itself.  Se- 
condly, that  it  is  generally  youthful,  and 
ready  to  vanish  away  with  the  energy  and 
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excitement  of  youth.  Thirdly,  that  it  is 
inddent,  though  not  inseparable  from  the 
highest  genius — abounding  in  Milton,  Shak- 
2  speare,  and  Shelley  ;  not  to  be  found,  how- 
/  erer,  in  Homer,  Dante,  or  Wordsworth. 
Fourthly,  that  the  want  of  it  generally 
arises  from  severity  of  purpose,  comparative 
coldness  of  temperament,  or  the  acquired 
prevalence  of  self-control ;  and,  fifthly,  that 
a  counterfeit  of  it  abounds,  chiefly  to  he 
known  by  this,  that  its  images  are  not  re- 
presentative of  great  or  true  thoughts ;  that 
thny  are  not  original ,  and  that,  therefore, 
their  profusion  rather  augurs  a  mechanical 
power  of  memory  than  a  native  excess  of 
imagination.  In  ''  Comus  "  we  find  ima- 
gination, and  imagination  with  a  high  pur- 
pose ;  but  more  than  in  any  of  Milton's 
works  do  we  find  this  imagination  at  play, 
reminding  us  of  a  man  whose  day's  work  is 
done,  and  who  spends  his  remaining  strength 
in  some  light  and  lawful  game.  Our  high- 
est praise  of  ^^  Comus  "  is,  that  when  re- 
membering and  repeating  its  lines,  we  have 
sometimes  paused  to  consider  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  Shakspeare's.  They  have 
all  his  mingled  sweetness  and  strength,  his 
careless  grace  or  grandeur,  his  heauty  as 
unconscious  of  itself  as  we  could  conceive  a 
fair  woman  in  the  moon,  where  there  is  not 
even  a  river,  or  lake,  or  drop  of  water  to 
mirror  her  charms.  In  this  poem,  to  apply 
his  own  language,  we  have  the  ^'  stripling 
cherub,"  all  bloom,  and  grace,  and  liveli- 
ness ;  in  the  '^  Paradise  Lost,"  we  have  the 
*^  ffiant  angel,"  the  emblem  of  power  and 
Tslor,  and  whose  very  beauty  is  grave  and 
terrible  like  his  strength. 

'^  Paradise  Regained  "  stands  next  in  the 
catalogue.  No  poem  has  suffered  more 
from  comparison  than  this.  Milton's  pre- 
ference of  it  to  ^'  Paradise  Lost "  has  gene- 
rally heen  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the 
adage,  that  authors  are  the  worst  judges  of 
their  own  works;  that,  like  some  mothers, 
the^  prefer  their  deformed  and  sickly  off- 
spring. We  should  think,  however,  that 
even  were  the  work  much  worse  than  it  is, 
Milton's  likiog  for  it  might  have  been  ac- 
counted for  on  the  principle  that  authors 
are  often  fondest  of  their  last  production  ; 
like  the  immortal  Archbishop  of  Granada, 
whom  Gil  Bias  so  mortally  offended  by 
hinting  that  his  sermons  were  beginning  to 
smell  of  his  apoplectic  fit,  instead  of,  as  a 
wise  flatterer  would  have  done,  stretched  out 
Lis  superlatives  till  they  threatened  to  crack 
against  the  sky.  But,  in  truth,  Milton  was 
BOi  so  maoh  mistaken  aa  people  sappoae. 


There  are  men  who,  at  all  times,  and  there 
are  moods  in  which  all  men  prefer  the  2dd 
Psalm  to  the  18th,  the  first  Lpistle  of  John 
to  the  Apocalypse ;  so  there  are  moods  in 
which  we  like  the  ^*  Paradise  Regained," 
with  its  almost  supernatural  quiet — with  its 
Scriptural  simplicity — with  its  insulated 
passages  of  unsurpassed  power  and  grand- 
eur— with  its  total  want  of  effort — and  with 
its  modest  avoidance  of  the  mysterious  ago- 
nies of  the  Crucifixion,  which  Milton  felt 
was  a  subject  too  sublime  even  for  his  lyre 
— to  the  more  labored  and  crowded  splen- 
dors of  the  ''  Paradise  Lost."  The  one  is 
a  giant  tossing  mountains  to  heaven  in  trial 
of  strength,  and  with  manifest  toil ;  the 
other  is  a  giant  gently  putting  his  foot  on  a 
rock,  and  leaving  a  mark  inimitable,  indeli- 
ble, visible  to  all  after  time.  If  the  one  re- 
mind you  of  the  tumultuous  glories  and  or- 
gan-tempests in  the  Revelation,  the  other 
reminds  you  of  that  silence  which  was  in 
heaven  for  the  space  of  half-an-hour. 

The  principal  defect  of  this  poem  is  the 
new  and  contemptible  light  in  which  it  dis- 
covers the  Devil.  The  Satan  of  the  ''  Para- 
dise Lost "  had  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  heroic,  and  even  when  starting  from  his 
toad-shape,  he  recovers  his  grandeur  in- 
stantly by  his  stature  reaching  the  skv. 
But  the  Satan  of  the  '^  Paradise  Regained" 
is  a  mean,  low,  crawling  worm — a  little  and 
limpiug  fiend.  He  never  looks  the  Saviour 
full  in  the  face,  but  keeps  nibbling  at  his 
heels.  .And  although  in  this  Milton  has 
expressed  the  actual  history  of  intellect  and 
courage,  when  separated  from  virtue,  hap- 
piness, and  hope,  and  degraded  into  ^e 
servile  vassals  of  an  infernal  will,  yet  it  is 
not  so  pleasing  for  us  to  contemplate  the 
completed  as  it  is  (be  begun  ruin.  Around 
the  former,  some  rays  of  beauty  continue  to 
linger  ;  the  latter  is  desolation  turned  into 
despicable  use ;  as  when,  some  months  ago. 
we  saw  St.  John's  Gate,  from  which  of  yore 
issued  the  '^  Gentleman's  Magaaine,"  and 
which  Dr.  Johnson  beheld  with  reverence, 
changed  into  a  low  tavern,  whence  British 
gin  is  dispensed  instead  of  British  genius. 
The  Satan  of  the  ''  Paradise  Lost,"  the 
high,  the  haughty,  the  consciously  second 
only  to  the  Most  High,  becomes,  in  the 
'^  Paradise  Regained,"  at  best,  a  clever 
conjuror,  whose  tricks  are  constantly  baffled, 
and  might,  as  they  are  here  described,  we 
think,  he  baffled  by  an  inferior  wisdom  to 
that  of  incarnate  Omnipotence* 

We  pass  to  the  greatest  work  of  Milton's 
ganina;  and  heroine  feel  aai^  in  naing  the 
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word  art  or  genius,  we  were  guilty  of  pro- 
fanation ;  for  80  long  have  wo  been  accns- 
tomcd  to  think  and  speak  of  the  ^^  Paradise 
Lost,'*  that  it  seems  to  us  to  rank  with  the 
great  works  of  nature  themselves.  We 
think  of  it  as  of  Enoch  or  Elijah,  when  just 
rising  out  of  the  sphere  of  earth's  attraction, 
and  catching  a  brighter  radiance  than  any 
that  earth  owns  upon  their  ascending  forms. 
And  there  are  works  of  genius  which  seem 
standing  on  tiptoe,  and  stretching  up  to- 
wards the  measure  and  the  stature  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  to  which  these  seem  to 
nod  in  rcsponsivo  sympathy.  For,  as  the 
poet  says — 


c« 


Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone ; 
And  MorniDg  opes  with  baste  her  lids 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids ; 
O'er  Eoglaod^  abbeys  bends  the  sky 
As  un  its  friends  with  kindred  eve ; 
For  out  of  1  hought*s  interior  spnere 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air, 
And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 
Adopted  them  into  her  race. 
Ana  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat" 


Such  a  work  is  that  of"  Paradise  Lost," 
where  earth  and  heaven  appear  contending 
for  the  mastery — where,  as  over  the  morn- 
ing star,  the  night  and  the  dawning  seem 
engaged  in  contest  as  to  the  possession  of  a 
thing  so  magnificent,  because  in  it,  and  in 
fine  proportions,  Gloom  and  Glory — the 
Gloom  of  Hell  and  the  Glory  of  Heaven — 
have  met  and  embraced  each  other. 

"  Paradise  Lost "  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  most  perfect  of  human  produc- 
tions— it  ought  to  be  called  the  most  ambi- 
tious. It  is  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  top 
of  which  did  not,  indced,/each  unto  heaven, 
but  did  certainly  surpass  all  the  other  struc- 
tures then  upon  earth.  Like  the  Pyraniid 
of  Cheops,  it  stands  alone,  unequalled — 
Man^a  Mountain,  it  is  a  Samson  throw,  to 
reach  which,  in  our  degenerate  days,  no  one 
need  aspire.  Even  to  higher  intelligences, 
it  may  appear  wonderful,  and  strange  as  to 
us  those  likenesses  of  the  stars  and  of  man 
which  are  to  be  found  in  flowers  aud  ani- 
mals.    In  the  language  of  Pope,  they  may 

"  Admire  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  show  a  Milton  as  men  show  hn  apie,'' 

But  in  proportion,  perhaps,  as  this  work 
rises  above  the  works  of  man,  and  hangs, 
knitting  the  mountain  to  the  sky,  like  a 
half-born  celestial  product,  it  loses  a  poi^ 
tioD  of  ita  interesi  with  ^<  human  mortab ;" 


and  therefore  while,  in  purpose  and  in 
pov'er,  the  first  of  noems,  it  must,  in  effect, 
and  in  sweet  symphony  with  the  ongoing 
tide  of  man's  nature,  take  a  secondary 
place.  It  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  a  book 
like  the  Bible,  commanding  all  belief  as 
all  admiration  ;  it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  popular  and  poetic  manual,  like  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  commending  itself  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  hearts  to  feel  ita 
meaning ;  nor  is  it  a  work  valuable  to  a 
party,  as  having  enshrined  and  transfigured 
some  party  notion,  which,  like  a  gipsy  in 
the  wild,  had  been  wandering  undistinguish* 
ed,  till  a  sudden  slip  of  sunshine  had  bathed 
him  in  transient  glory.  It  is  the  written* 
out,  illuminated  creed  of  a  solitary,  inde- 
pendent, daring,  yet  devout  man,  which  all 
ages  have  agreed  to   admire  in   Milton's 

goem.  And  hence  the  admiration  awarded 
as  been  rather  general  than  particular — 
rather  that  of  the  whole  than  of  the  parts — 
rather  that  of  stupefied  and  silent  amaze- 
ment than  of  keen,  warm,  and  anxious  en- 
thusiasm— rather  the  feeling  of  those  who 
look  hopelessly  upon  a  clond,  or  a  star,  or  a 
glowing  west,  than  of  those  who  look  on 
some  great,  yet  inimitable  perfection,  in 
the  arts  of  painting,  statuary,  or  poesy. 

We  must  be  permitted  a  word  about  the 
hero  of  this  poem,  about  its  picture  of  hell, 
about  its  picture  of  paradise  and  heaven, 
about  the  representation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
about  its  subordinate  machinery  of  angels 
and  devils,  and  about  its  place  and  compar- 
ative merits  when  put  beside  the  other  mas- 
terpiec-34  of  the  human  mind.  Its  hero  is 
undoubtedly,  as  Dryden  long  ago  asserted, 
Satan,  if  the  most  interesting  character  in 
the  book  deserves  the  name  of  hero ;  if,  for 
example,  Fergus  M aclvor,  and  not  Waver- 
ley,  is  the  hero  of  that  tale — if  of  Ivanhoe, 
not  that  insipid  personage  himself,  but 
Richard,  the  lion-hearted,  be  the  real  hero. 
Wherever  Satan  appears,  he  becomes  the 
centre  of  the  scene.  Round  him,  as  ho  lies 
on  the  fiery  gulf,  floating  many  a  rood,  the 
flames  seem  to  do  obeisance,  even  as  their 
red  billows  break  upon  his  sides.  When  he 
rises  up  into  his  proper  stature,  the  sur- 
rounding hosts  of  hell  din^  to  him,  like 
loaves  to  a  tree.  When  he  disturbs  the  old 
deep  of  Chaos,  its  Anarchs,  Orous,  Hades, 
Demorgorgon  own  a  superior.  When  he 
stands  on  Niphates,  and  bespeaks  that  sun 
which  was  once  his  footstool.  Creation  seems 
to  become  silent  to  listen  to  the  dread  so- 
liloquy. When  he  enters  Eden,  a  shiver 
of  horror  shakea  all  ita  roaeS|  and  makea  the 
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waters  of  tbo  four  rivers  to  tremble.  Even ' 
in  hesvon,  the  Moantaiu  of  the  Congrega- 
tion on  the  sides  of  the  north,  wbf^re  he  sits, 
almost  TTiatoR  with  the  throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal. Mcnnted  on  the  night  as  on  a  black 
oharger,  carrying  all  hell  in  his  breast,  and 
the  trail  of  heaven's  glory  on  his  brow — his 
eyes  eclipsed  suns — his  checks  furrowed  not 
by  the  truces  of  tears,  but  of  thunder — his 
wings  two  black  forests — ^his  heart  s  mount 
of  millstone — armed  to  the  teeth — double 
armed  by  pride,  fury,  and  despair — lonely 
as  death — hungry  as  the  grave-— entrenched 
in  immortality-^defiant  against  every  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  does  he  pass  before  us, 
the  most  tremendous  conception  in  the  com- 
pass of  poetry ;  the  sublimest  creation  of 
the  mind  of  man.  There  is  but  one  other, 
which  approaches  it  at  a  distance ;  that  of 
Lucifer,  in  Dautc,  who  appears  with  three 
faces: 

^*  Under  each  *hot  forth 

Two  niisrhty  wings,  enormous,  as  became 
A  bird  su  vast.    Sails  never  such  I  saw 
Outstretched  od  ihe  wide  sea.    No  plumes  had  they, 
But  were  in  texture  like  a  bat,  and  these 
He  flapped  i'  the  air,  that  from  him  issued  still 
Three  winds,  wherewith  Cocytus  to  its  depth 
Was  frozen.    At  six  ryes  he  wept  the  tears 
Adown  three  chins,  distilled  with  bloody  foam. 
At  every  mouth  his  teeih  a  sinner  champed, 
Bruis<!tl  as  with  poiiderous  engine. 
Judas  is  he  that  hah  his  bead  within. 
And  plies  the  feet  without ;  of  the  other  two, 
The  one  is  Brutus :  lo !  how  he  doth  writhe, 
And  speaks  not.    The  other  Ca.ssius,  that  appears 
So  largre  of  limh." 

Nothing  can  be  more  frightfully  pictu- 
resque than  this  description,  but  it  is,  per- 
haps, too  grotesque  to  bo  sublime  ;  and  the 
thought  of  the  Devil  being  a  vast  wind- 
mill, and  creating  ice  by  the  action  of  his 
wings,  is  ludicrous.  One  is  rcniinded  of 
Don  Quixote's  famous  mistake  of  the 
windmills  for  giants. 

Bums,  in  one  of  his  letters,  expresses  a 
resolve  to  buy  a  pocket-copy  of  Milton, 
and  study  that  noble  character,  Satan. 
Wc  cannot  join  in  this  opinion  entirely, 
although  very  characteristic  of  the  author 
of  the  '*  Address  to  tho  De'il;"  but  we 
would  advise  our  readers,  if  they  wish  to 
see  the  loftiest  genius  passing  into  the 
highest  ait — if  they  wish  to  see  com- 
bined in  one  stupendous  figure  every 
species  of  beauty,  deformity,  terror, 
darkness,  light,  calm,  convulsion — ^the  es- 
sence of  matt,  devil,  and  angel,  collected 
into  a  something  distinct  from  each,  and 
absolutely  unique — all  the  elements  in  na- 
ture ransacked,  and  all  the  characters  in 
hiatory  analyied,  in  order  to  deck  that 
Ixrow  with  tenor — ^to  fill  thai  eye  with  fire, 


to  clothe  that  neck  with  thunder — to  har- 
den that  heart  into  stone — to  give  to  that 
port  its  pride,  and  to  that  wing  its  swiftness' 
— and  that  glory  so  terrible  to  those  nos- 
trils, snorting  with  hatred  to  God,  and  • 
scorn  to  man — whoever  wish  to  see  all 
this,  must  buy,  beg,  or  borrow  a  copy  of 
Milton,  and  study  the  character  of  Satan, 
not  like  Bums,  for  its  worth,  but  for 
the  very  grandeur  of  its  worthlcssness.  An 
Italian  painter  drew  a  representation  of 
Lucifer  so  vivid  and  glowing,  that  it  left 
the  canvas,  and  came  into  tho  painter's 
soul ;  in  other  words,  haunted  his  mind  by 
night  and  day — became  palpable  to  his 
eye,  even  when  he  was  absent  from  the 
picture — produced  at  last  a  frenzy,  which 
ended  in  death.  We  might  wonder  that  a 
similar  effect  was  not  produced  upon  Mil- 
ton's mind,  from  the  long  presence  of  his 
own  terrific  creation,  (to  be  thinking  of 
the  Devil  for  six  or  ten  years  together 
looks  like  a  Satanic  possession),  were  it 
not  that  we  remember  that  his  mind  was 
more  than  equal  to  confront  its  own  work- 
manship. Satan  was  not  a  spasm,  but  a 
calm,  deliberate,  production  of  Milton's 
mind  ;  he  was  greater,  therefore,  than  Sa* 
tan,  and  was  enabled,  besides,  through  his 
habitual  religion,  to  subdue  and  master  his 
tone  of  feeling  in  reference  to  him. 

Milton's  HcU  is  tho  most  fantastic  piece 
of  fancy,  based  on  tho  broadest  super- 
structure of  imagination.  It  presents  such 
a  scene,  as  though  Switzerlaud  were  set  on 
fire.  Such  an  uneven  colossal  region,  full 
of  bogs,  caves,  hollow  valleys,  broad  lakeSi 
and  towering  Alps  has  Milton's  genius  out 
out  from  chaos,  and  wrapped  in  devouring 
fiames,  leaving,  indeed,  here  and  thore  a 
snowy  mountain,  or  a  frozen  lake,  for  a  va- 
riety in  the  horror.  This  wilderness  of 
death  is  tho  platform  which  imagination 
raises  and  peoples  with  the  fallen  throneS| 
dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  and  pow- 
ers. On  it  the  same  power,  in  its  playful, 
fanciful  mood,  piles  up  the  Pandemonian 
palace,  suggests  the  trick  by  which  the  giant 
fiends  reduce  their  stature,  shrinkiug  into 
imps,  and  seats  at  the  gates  of  Hell  the 
monstrous  forms  of  Sin  and  Death,  lltese 
have  often  been  objected  to,  as  if  they  were 
unsuccessful  and  abortional  efforts  of  ima- 
gination ;  whereas  they  are  tho  curvettings 
and  magnificent  nonsonse  of  that  power 
after  its  proper  work — the  creation  of  Hell 
— has  been  performed.  The  great  merit  of 
Milton's  Hell,  especially  as  compared  to 
Dante's,  ia  the  union  of  a  general  sublime 
indistinetnesi  with  a  deix  tAA^^^oMfa^^nv^ 
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ins  ont  from,  or  painting  on,  the  gloom,  of* 
individual  fornps.  From  a  sublime'  idea 
of  Hell,  he  descends  to  seyerely-sclected 
particular  forms  and  features.  Dante,  on 
the  contrary  (although  Hterally  descend- 
ing), in  reality  ascends,  on  endless  lost 
spirits,  as  on  steps,  to  that  dreadful  whole 
which  he  calls  the  Inferno ;  and  in  the 
strange,  inverted  climax  lies  much  of  the 
power  of  the  poem.  Milton  is  the  synthe- 
tist,  Dante  tne  analyst  of  Hell — the  one 
here  practises  the  transcendental,  the  other 
the  asoendental  method.  The  one  de- 
scribes Hell  like  an  angel,  passing  through 
it  in  haste,  and  with  time  ouly  to  behdd 
its  leading  outlines — the  other,  like  a  pil- 
grim, compelled  with  slow  and  painful  steps 
to  thread  all  its  highways  and  byeways  of 
pain  atd  punishment.  Milton  has  pictur- 
ed to  us  the  virgin  flames,  and  unpeopled 
wastes  of  Hell  as  well  as  of  earth.  By 
Dante's  time,  it  is  overflowing  with  inha- 
bitants, and  teeming  with  sad  incidents. 
1'he  Hell  of  each  has  its  root  as  much  in 


in  his  innocence  awful*  There  is  a  bower 
in  the  midst ;  but  there  is  a  wall  vast  and 
high  around.  Tbere  are  our  happy  parents 
within  ;  but  there  are  hosts  of  angels  with- 
out. There  is  perfect  happiness ;  but  there 
is  also,  walking  in  the  garden,  and  running 
amid  the  trees,  a  low  whisper,  prophesying 
of  change,  and  casting  a  nameless  gloom 
over  all  the  region. 

Such  is  the  Paradise  of  Milton.  It  is 
not  that  of  Macaulay,  whose  description  of 
it  in  "  Byron,"  vivid  as  it  is,  gives  us  the 
idea  of  a  beautiful,  holy,  and  guarded  apoij 
than  of  a  great  spaccj  forming  a  broad 
nuptial  crown  to  the  young  world. 

In  his  Heaven,  Milton  finds  still  fuller 
field  for  the  serious,  as  well  as  sportive,  ex- 
ercise of  his  unbounded  imagination.  Ho 
gives  us  the  conception  of  a  region  immea- 
surably large.  Many  earths  are  massed 
together  to  form  one  continent  surrounding 
the  throne  of  God — a  continent,  not  of 
cloud,  or  airy  light,  but  of  fixed  solid  land, 
with  stedfast  towering  mountains,  and  soft 


the  heart  as  in  the  imagination — it  is  to  I  slumbrous  vales  ;  to  which  Pollock,  in  his 


each 

his 

ton^s  sadness 


a  red  reservoir,  into  which  he  pours 
ire  and  disappointment ;  but  as  Mil- 
was  of  a  milder  type  than 
Dante^s,  so  his  Hell  is  less  savage  and  more 
sublime.  He  gazes  reverently,  and  from  a 
distance,  on  the  awful  scene — whereas  the 
fierce  Florentine  enters  into  its  heart,  goes 
down  on  his  knees  to  watch  more  narrow- 
ly the  degradations  of  the  down-trodden 
damned — nay,  applies  a  microscope  to 
their  quivering  flesh  and  fire-shii veiled 
skin  ;  nor  did  Ugolino,  over  the  skull,  go 
to  his  task  with  a  more  terrible  and  ting- 
ling gusto. 

In  Milton's  Paradise,  no  less  than  in  his 
Pandemonium,  we  find  the  giant  character 
of  his  genius.  It  is  no  snug  garden-plot, 
with  two  walking  vials  of  syrup,  called  a 
happy  couple,  enclosed  in  it — it  is  no  tame, 
lliough  wiae,  landscape ;  no  English  hall, 
with  garden  and  park — it  is  a  large  undu- 
lating country,  as  bold  as  beautiful ;  and 
as  in  Hell  he  had  made  Switzerland  run 
fire,  in  Paradise  he  makes  Britain  flow  with 
milk  and  honey.  As  the  one  was  a  wil- 
derness of  death,  this  is  a  wilderness  of 
sweets.  There  are  roses  in  it,  but  there 
are  also  forests.  There  are  soft  vales,  but 
there  are  also  mountains.  There  are  rip- 
pling, dancing  streams ;  but  there  is  also  a 
large,  grave  river,  running  south.  There 
are  birds  singing  on  the  branches ;  but  there 
is  also  Behemoth  reposing  below.  There 
ii  the  lamb ;  but  there  is  ue  lion  t00|  even 


copy  of  it,  has  added,  finely,  wastes  and 
wildernesses — ^retreats,  even  there,  for  so- 
litary  meditation;   and  it  is  a   beautiful 
thought,  that  of  there  being  hermits  even 
in  Heaven.     Afar,  like  a  cloud,  rises,  as 
the  centre  and  pinnacle  of  the  region,  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  now  bathed  in  intolera- 
ble light,  and    now   shaded  by  profound 
darkness.     Thus  far  imagination,  sternly 
and  soberly,  aceomplishes  her  work.     But 
when  she  describes  the  cave,  whence,  by 
turns,  light  and  darkness  issue — the  artil- 
lery employed  by  the  rebel  angels — their 
punning  speeches  to  each  other — their  tear- 
ing up  mountains — the  opening  and  closing 
of  their  wounds — she  runs  wild ;  nor  is  her 
wildness  beautiful ;  it  is  the  play  rather  of 
false,  than  of  true,  fancy — rather  a  recol- 
lection of  the  ^^  Arabian  Nights,"  than  the 
carol  and  leap  of  a  Titanic  original  facul- 
ty.    The  councils  of  the  Godhead  are  pro- 
verbial for  feebleness  and  prolixity.     Mil- 
ton's hand  trembles  as  it  takes  down  the 
syllables  from  the  Divine  lips  ;  and  he  re- 
turns, with  eager  haste,  to  the  consult,  on 
the  midnight  Mount  of  the  Congregation. 
But  the  coming  forth  of  the  Messiah  to  de- 
stroy his  foes  is  the  most  sublime  passage 
in  the  poem.     It  is  a  torrent  rapture  of 
fire.     Its  words  do  not  run,  but  rush,  as  if 
hurrying  from   the   chariot   of    the   Son. 
They  seem  driven,  even  as  the  fiends 


are 


driven,  before  him.     Suggested  partly  by 
'<  Hesiod's  War  of  the  Gwits,"  and  partty 
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by  Achilles  coming  forth  upon  the  Trojans, 
it  is  superior  to  both — indeed,  to  anjthiufr 
in  the  compass  of  poetry.  As  the  Messiah, 
in  his  progress,  snatched  tip  his  fallen 
foes,  and  drove  them  before  him  like  leaves 
on  the  blast,  Milton,  in  the  whirlwind  of 
bis  inspiration,  snatches  up  words,  allu- 
sions, images,  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
the  Book  of  God,  and  bears  them,  in  terror 
and  in  triumph,  on.  As  soon  call  a  tornado 
the  plagiarist  of  the  boughs,  rafters,  houses, 
and  woods  which  it  tears  up,  and  canies 
forward  in  the  fury  of  its  power,  as  Milton, 
in  a  mood  like  this.  To  quote  any  part  of 
it,  were  as  wise  as  to  preserve  a  little  of  the 
air  of  a  hurricane.  We  must  read  it  at  a 
sitting ;  nay,  we  cannot ;  for,  though  sit- 
ting as  we  commence  it,  we  will  be  stand- 
ing up — feet,  hair,  and  soul — ere  we  are 
done.  And  would,  we  cry  aloud,  that  the 
same  pen  of  living  fire  had  described  for  us 
that  second  and  sublimer  rising  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  when  he  shall  be  revealed  from 
beaven  with  his  mighty  angels  ;  which  must 
now  remain  undcscribcd,  till  every  eye 
shall  see  it,  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth 
shall  wail  because  of  it.     Even  so.     Amen. 

The  difficulty  which  met  Milton  in  his 
portrait  of  our  first  parents  was,  obviously, 
to  make  them  perfect,  without  being  unna- 
tural— to  make  them  sinless,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguish them  from  angels — to  show  them 
buman,  yet  unfallen  ;  to  make,  in  short,  a 
new  thing  on  the  earth,  a  man  and  woman, 
beautiful  beyond  desire,  simple  beyond 
disguise,  graceful  without  consciousness, 
naked  without  shame,  innocent  but  not  in- 
sipid, lofty  but  not  proud ;  uniting,  in 
themselves,  the  qualities  of  childhood, 
manhood,  and  womanhood,  as  if,  in  one 
season,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  could 
be  combined.  Tbis  was  the  task  Milton 
bad  to  accomplish ;  and,  at  his  bidding, 
there  arose  the  loveliest  creatures  of  human 
imagination,  such  as  poet's  eye  never,  be- 
fore or  since,  imaged,  in  the  rainbow  or 
the  moonshine,  or  saw  in  the  light  of 
dreams ;  than  fairies  more  graceful,  than 
the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim  themselves 
more  beautiful.  It  is  the  very  image  of 
God  set  in  clay  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
baseness  of  the  material,  is  the  costliness 
and  the  masterdom  of  the  work.  **  Oh, 
man !  over  all,  we  exclaim,  be  thou  bless- 
ed for  ever.  And  thou,  his  sister  and 
spouse,  bis  softer  self,  man's  moon  and  mi- 
niature, may  every  flower  be  thy  lover, 
every  burd  thy  mominff  and  evening  song- 
streM ;  may  the  day  be Imi  thy  sunny  mm- 
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tie,  and  the  stars  of  night  seem  but  gems 
in  thy  flowing  hair." 

Milton's  A^dam  is,  himself,  as  he  was  in 
his  young  manhood,  ere  yot  the  caros  of 
life  had  ploughed  his  forehead  or  qn^^nchod 
his  serene  eyes.  Eve,  again,  is  Milton's 
life-long  dream  of  what  woman  was,  and 
yet  may  be—  a  dream,  from  which  he  again 
and  again  awoke,  weeping,  because  the 
bright  vision  had  passed  away,  and  a  cold 
reality  alone  remained.  You  see,  in  her 
every  lineament,  that  he  was  one  who,  from 
the  loftiness  of  his  ideal,  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  woman.  In  the  words,  fre- 
quently repeated  as  a  specimen  of  a  bull — 

"  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men,  since  bom 
His  sons — the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve."— 

He  has  unwittingly  described  the  proc^^ss 
by  which  his  mind  created  them.  Adam 
is  the  goodliest  of  his  sons,  because  he  is 
formed  from  them,  by  combining  their  bet- 
ter qualities ;  and  thus  are  the  children 
the  parents  of  their  father.  Evo  is  the 
fairest  of  her  daughters ;  for  it  would  re- 
quire the  collected  essence  of  all  their  ex- 
cellences to  form  such  another  Eve  How 
beautiful  the  following  words  of  Thomas 
Aird  !  "  Lo  f  now  the  general  father. and 
mother  !  What  a  broad,  ripe,  serene,  and 
gracious  composure  of  love  about  them ! 
O !  could  but  that  mother  of  us  all  be 
permitted  to  make  a  pilgrimage  over  the 
eartb,  to  see  her  many  sons  and  daughters  ! 
How  kindly  would  the  kings  and  queens  of 
the  world  entreat  her  in  their  palaces ! 
How  affectionately  would  her  outcast  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness  give  her  honey  and 
milk,  and  wash  her  feet !  No  thought  of 
the  many  woes  she  brought  upon  us  !  No 
reproaches  !  Nothing  but  love !  So  ge- 
nerous is  the  great  soul  of  this  world  ! !" 

Let  the  world,  however,  take  comfort.  If 
Eve  has  not  accomplished  such  a  pleasant 
peregrination,  (not  so  pleasant,  by  the  way, 
for  her  to  pass  through  such  infernal  nurse- 
ries as  the  "  high-viced"  cities  and  recking 
battle-fields  of  the  earth),  her  picture  and 
her  lord's  have  visited  some  millinns  of  her 
children,  who  have  shown  their  affjction  for 
her  by  admiring  two  of  the  most  monstrous 
of  that  progeny  which  French  affectation 
and  self-conceit,  mistaking  the  pretsuc  of 
nightmare  for  the  stoop  of  the  god,  have 
ever  produced.  Approach,  ye  admi:ers  of 
Milton's  matchless  pair,  and  see  them  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  toll  us  whether  you 
think  Monsieur  Adam — himself  a  proof 
(were  he  a  portrttt)  that  the  speoies  did 
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not  need  two  progenitors,  boincr  as  much  a  I  fallen,  all  eloquent,  all  in  torment,  hate, 
black  as  a  wLito ;  or  Madame  Eve,  smack-  and  bell,  and  yet  all  so  distinct  that  you 
ing  more  of  the  Palais  Royal  than  of  Para- 


dise— iho  first  man  and  woman,  or  the  last 
man  and  woman — the  first  noble  beginning, 
or  the  last  meretricious  and  degraded  end 
of  their  species?  Such  artificial  beings, 
you  feel,  arc  quite  secure.  They  cannot 
fall;  they  are  fallen  already,  and  too  far 
iver  to  arise.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Shakspeare  : — ^'  If  Adam  fell  in  his 
innooency,  no  wonder  though  John  Falstaff 
fall  in  his  sin."  We  cease  to  wonder  at 
their  fall,  and  humbly  think  that  that  of  Sir 
John,  in  the  gutter  before  the  Boards  Head, 
Eastcheap,  might  as  soon  have  provoked 
the  fantastic  and  forced  symptoms  of  na- 
ture's sympathy  with  which  the  ''  Expul- 
sion" abounds. 

Milton's  management  of  his  angels  and 
devils  proves  as  much  as  anything  in  the 
poem  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  discrimination  of  character,  that 
Shakspearean  quality  in  him  which  has  been 
so  much  overlooked.  To  break  up  the  gene- 
ral angel  or  devil  element  into  so  many 
finely-individualized  forms — to  fit  the  lan- 
guage to  the  character  of  each — to  do  this 
in  spite  of  the  dignified  and  somewhat  un- 
wieldly  character  of  his  style — to  avoid 
insipidity  of  excellence  in'  his  seraphs,  and 
insipidity  of  horror  in  his  fienc^s — to  keep 
them  erect  and  undwindled,  whether  in  the 
presence  of  Satan  on  the  one  side,  or  of 
Messiah  on  the  other — was  a  problem  re- 


could  with  difficulty  interchange  a  line  of 
the  utterances  of  each.  None  but  Satan, 
the  incarnation  of  egotism,  could  have 
said — 

"  What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same  ?" 

None  but  Moloch — the  rash  and  despe- 
rate— could  thus  abruptly  have  broken 
silence — 

"  My  sentence  Is  for  open  war.'* 

None  but  Belial — the  subtle,  far-revolving 
fiend,  could  have  spoken  of^ 

"  Those  thoughts  that  wander  thro'  eternity." 

None  but  Mammon,  the  down-looking 
demon,  would  ever,  alluding  to  the  subter- 
ranean riches  of  hell,  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion— 

"  What  can  kcavcn  shaia  mare  ?" 

Or,  who  but  Beelzebub,  the  Mcttcrnich 
of  Pandemonium,  would  have  commenced 
his  oration  with  such  grave,  terrific  irony 
as — 


(C 


Thrones,  and  imperial  powers,  offspinff  of  heaven, 
Eihereal  virtups,  or  these  titles  now 
Must  we  rehonnce,  and,  changing  style,  be  called 
Princes  of  hell  T 

Shakspeare  could  have  done  a  similar  feat, 


quiring  skill  as  well  as  daring,  dramatic  as  by  creating  five  men,  all  husbands,  all  black, 

well  as  epic  powers.     No  mere  monotonist  and  all  jealous  of  their  white  wives ;  or  else, 

could  have  succeeded  in  it.    Yet,  what  vivid  five  human  fiends,  all  white,  all  Italian,  and 

portraits  has  he  drawn  of  Michael,  Raphael,  all  eager  to  throw  salt  and  gunpowder  on 

(how  like,  in   their   difference  from  each  the  rising  flame  of  jealousy,  and  yet  each 

other,  as  well  as  in  their  names,  to  the  two  distinct  from  our  present  Othello  and  lago  ; 


great  Italian  painters  !)  Abdiel,  Uriel, 
Beelzebub,  Moloeh,  Belial,  Mammon — all 
perfectly  distinct — all  speaking  a  leviathan 
language,  which,  in  all,  however,  is  modified 
by  the  character  of  each,  and  in  none  sinks 
into  mannerism.  If  Milton  had  not  been 
the  greatest  of  epic  poets,  he  might  have 


and  this  Shakspeare  might  have  done,  and 
done  with  ease,  though  he  did  not. 

Perhaps,  to  settle  the  place,  and  com- 
parative merit,  of  the  ''  Paradise  Lost,"  is 
an  attempt  which  appears  more  difficult 
than  it  really  is.  Milton  himself  may 
have,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of 


been  the  second  of  dramatists.     Macaulay  competitors,  and  in  our  judgment,  two  supe- 
has  admirably  shown  howy  or  rather  that  \  riors :  Shakspcare^and  Dauto.    His  work  can 


Shakspeare  has  preserved  the  distinction 
between  similar  characters,  such  as  Hotspur 
and  Falconbridgc ;  and  conceded  even  to 
Madame  d'Arblay  a  portion  of  the  same 
power,  in  depicting  several  individuals,  all 
young,  all  clever,  all  clergymen,  all  in  love, 
and  yet  all  unlike  each  other.  But  Milton 
has  performed  a  much  more  difficult  achieve- 
ment.   He  haa  represented  five  deyilsi  all 


be  compared  properly  to  but  two  others : 
the  "  Iliad"  and  the  "  Divina  Comedia." 
These  are  the  first  throe  among  the  produc- 
tions of  imaginative  genius.  Like  Ben  Ne- 
vis, Ben-Macdhui,  and  Carintoul,  still  con- 
testing, it  is  said,  the  sovereignty  of  Scot- 
land's hills  (now  rising  above,  and  now 
sinking  below  each  other,  like  three  waves 
of  the  sea),  aeem  those  surpassing  master- 
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pieces.  We* cannot,  in  our  limits,  even  en- 
ter into  a  field  so  wide  as  the  discussion  of 
all  the  grounds  on  which  wc  prefer  the 
English  poem.  It  is  not  because  it  is  of 
later  date  than  both,  and  yet  as  original  as 
either.  Time  should  never  be  taken  into 
account,  when  we  speak  of  an  immortal 
work ;  what  matters  it  whether  it  was  writ- 
ten in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  or  at 
noon  ?  It  is  not  that  it  was  written  amid 
danger  and  darkness — who  knows  how  Ho- 
mer fared  as  he  rhapsodized  the  Iliad  ?  or 
who  knows  not  that  Dante  found  in  his 
poem  the  escape  of  immeasurable  sorrow  ? 
It  is  not  (Warton  notwithstanding)  that  it 
has  borrowed  so  much  from  Scripture  :  such 
glorious  spangles  we  are  ready  to  shear  off, 
and  deduct,  in  our  estimate  of  the  poem's 
greatness.  It  is  not  that  it  bears  une<[uivo- 
oal  traces  of  a  higher  path  of  genius,  or 
that  it  is  more  highly  or  equally  finished. 
But  it  is,  that  begun  with  a  noblor  purpos«e, 
and  all  but  equal  powors,  it  has  called 
down,  therefore,  a  mightier  inspiration. 
Homer's  spur  to  write  or  rhapsodise  was 
that  which  sends  the  war-horse  upon  the^ 
spears ;  and  the  glory  of  the  ^'  Iliad"  is 
that  of  a  garment  rollod  in  blood.  In 
Dante,  the  sting  is  that  of  personal  anguish, 
and  the  acme  of  his  poem  is  in  the  depth  of 
hell — a  hell  which  he  has  replenished  with 
his  foes.  Milton,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
figure,  wrote  his  work  to  vindicate  the 
'^  ways  of  God  to  men  ;"  and  this  purpose 
never  relinquished — penetrating  the  whole 
poem  straight  as  a  ray  passing  through  an 
unrefracting  medium,  gathering  around  it 
every  severe  magnificence  and  beauty  ^  at- 
tracting from  on  high,  from  the  very  altar 
of  celestial  incense,  burning  coals  of  inspi- 
ration— becomes  at  last  the  poem's  inacces- 
sible and  immortal  crown. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment,  ere  we  close, 
at  what  was  even  finer  than  Milton^s  tran- 
scendent geniu3 — his  character.  Flid  life 
was  a  great  epic  itself.  Byron's  life  was  a 
tragi-comcdy.  Sheridan's  was  a  brilliant 
farce.  Shelley's  was  a  wild,  mad,  stormy 
tragedy,  like  one  of  Nat  Lees's.  Keats's 
life  was  a  brief,  beautiful  lyric,  beginning 
and  ending  with  ^'  Oh."  Moore's  has  been 
a  love-song.  Coleridge's  was  a  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream."  Schiller's  was  a 
harsh,  diffi<;ult,  wailing,  but  ultimately 
victorious  war  ode,  like  one  of  Pindar's. 
Goethe's  was  a  brilliant,  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic, but  finished  novel.  Tasso's  was 
an  elegy.     But  Milton,  and  Milton  alone, 


acted  as  well  ns  wrote  an  epic  complete  in 
all  its  parts — high,  grave,  sustained,  majes- 
tic. His  life  was  a  self- denied  life.  *'  Sus- 
ceptibb,"  says  one,  ^'as  Burke,  to  the  at- 
tractions of  historical  prescription,  of  roy- 
alty, of  chivalry,  of  an  ancient  church, 
installed  in  cathedrals,  and  illustrated  by 
old  martyrdoms — he  threw  himself,  the 
fiower  of  elegance,  on  the  side  of  the  reek- 
ing conventicle — the  side  of  humanity,  un- 
learned and  unadorned."  It  was  a  life  of 
labor  and  toil ;  labor  and  toil  unrewarded, 
save  by  the  secret  sunshine  of  his  own 
breast,  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  Di- 
vine approbation,  and  hearing  from  afar 
the  voice  of  universal  future  fame.  It  was 
a  life  of  purity.  Even  in  his  youth,  and  in 
the  countries  of  the  south,  he  seems  to  have 
remained  entirely  unsullied.  Although  no 
anchorite,  he  was  temperate  to  a  degree, 
saying  with  John  Elliot,  ^^  Wine  is  a  noble, 
generous  liquor,  and  we  should  be  thankful 
for  it,  but  water  was  made  before  it."  Rapid 
in  his  meals,  he  was  never  weary  of  the  re- 
freshment of  music ;  his  favorite  instrument, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  being  the 
organ,  it  was  a  life  not  perfect :  there 
were  spots  on  his  fame,  acerbities  of  temper, 
harshness  of  language,  pecularities  of  opi- 
nion, which  proved  him  human,  and  grap- 
pled him  with  difficulty  to  earth,  like  a  vast 
balloon  ere  it  takes  its  bound  upwards.  It 
was  in  some  measure  a  complete  life,  not  a 
tantalizing  fragment,  nor  separated  seg- 
m-^nt;  but  it  evolved  as  gradually  and  cer- 
tainly as  a  piece  of  solemn  music.  It  was 
the  life  of  a  patriot,  faithful  found  among 
the  faithless,  faithful  only  he  ;  and  AbdicI, 
that  dreadless  angel,  is  just  Milton  trans- 
ferred to  the  skies.  It  was,  above  all,  the 
life  of  a  Christian, — yes,  the  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian, although  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
would  now  shut  its  door  in  his  face.  It  was 
a  life  of  prayer,  of  faith,  of  meek  depend- 
ence, of  perpetual  communing  with  Heaven. 
Milton's  ]iiety  was  not  a  hollow  form,  not  a 
traditional  cant,  not  a  bigotry,  not  the 
remains  merely  of  youthful  impression,  as 
of  a  scald  received  in  childhood;  it  was 
founded  on  personal  inquiry  ;  it  was  at 
once  sincere  and  enlightened,  strict-  and 
liberal ;  it  was  practical,  and  pressed  on 
his  every  action  and  word,  like  the  shadow 
of  an  unseen  presence.  Hence  was  his  soul 
cheered  in  sorrow  and  blindness^  the  more 
as  he  lived  in  daily,  hourly  expectation  of 
Him  whom  he  called  ^^  the  shortly-oxpcotcd 
King,"  who,  rending  the  heavens,  wis  to, 


did 
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ftsd  shall  yet,  give  him  a  house  from  heaven, 
where  they  that  look  out  at  the  windows  are 
not  darkened. 

Thns  faintly  have  we  pictured  John  Mil- 
ton. Forgive  ns,  mighty  shade  !  wherever 
thou  art,  mingling  in  whatever  choir  of 
adoring  spirits,  or  engaged  in  whatever 
exalted  ministerial  service  above,  or  whe- 
ther present  now  among  those  ^'  millions  of 
spiritnal  creatares  whidi  walk  the  earth  ;*' 
forgive  us  the  feebleness,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  offering ;  and  reject  it  not 
from  that  doud  of  incense  which,  with  en- 
larging volume,  and  deepening  fragrance, 
IB  ascending  to  thy  name,  from  every  coun- 
try, and  in  every  language  I 

We  say,  with  enlarging  volume,  for  the 
fiune  of  Milton  must  not  only  continue,  but 
extend.  And  perhaps  the  day  may  come, 
when,  after  the  sun  of  British  empire  is  set, 
and  Great  Britain  has  become  as  Babylon, 
and  as  Tyre,  and  even  after  its  language  has 
ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  the  works  of 
Milton  and  of  Shakspeare  shall  alone  pre- 
serve it — ^for  these  belong  to  no  country, 
and  to  no  age,  but  to  all  countries,  and  all 
ages,  to  all  ages  of  tiine — to  all  cycles  of 
eternity.  Some  books  may  survive  the  last 
burning)  and    be  pteserved    in    celestial 


archives,  as  spedmens  and  memorials  of  ex- 
tinguished worlds ;  and  if  such  there  be, 
surely  one  of  them  must  be  the  ^^  Paradise 
Lost." 

In  fipe,  we  tell  not  our  readers  to  imitate 
Milton's  genius — that  may  be  too  high  a 
thing  for  them  ;  but  to  imitate  his  life,  the 
patriotism,  the  sincerity,  the  manliness,  the 
purity,  and  the  piety  of  his  character.  When 
considering  him,  Itnd  the  other  men  of  his 
day,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  "  There  were 
giants  in  those  days,"  while  we  have  fallen 
on  the  days  of  little  men — nay,  to  cry  out 
lirith  her  of  old,  ''  I  saw  gods  ascending 
from  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  is  like  to 
an  old  mak  whoae  face  U  covered  with  a 
TMfntle,^'^  In  these  days  of  rapid  and  uni- 
versal change,  what  need  for  a  spirit,  so 
pure,  so  wise,  so  sincere^  and  so  gifted,  as 
his !  and  who  will  not  join  in  the  language 
of  Wordsworth  ? — 

**  Milion  I  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour. 
England  hath  need  of  thee.    She  is  a  len 
Of  stagnant  waters.    We  are  selfish  men. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star;  and  dwelt  anart; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
80  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay." 


From    tht   Dablia    Unirerilty    Mftfftslae. 

CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE. 

[CanHniud  from  ike  Edectic  Magazine  far  StpUmhtr.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOUSES  OF  THE  MANDARINS — THEATRICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT  AND  FIREWORKS — INVI- 
TATIONS To/aND  description  of,  a  FEAST 
OR  DINNER. 

The  houses  of  the  principal  Chinese  inhabi- 
tants in  cities  stand  within  walled  endo- 
sores;  in  the  country  they  occupy  the 
centre  of  their  gardens,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  Tcry  grotesqiie  manner.  Bridges  are 
apparently  erected  for  the  mere  sake  of 
asoending  on  one  side  in  order  to  descend 
on  the  other ;  artificial  rocks  are  surmount- 
ed with  summer-houses,  overgrown  with 
creepers.  Contiguous  to  these  are  large 
reaervoin  for  aold  and  silver  fish,  which 
maitiplj  inoreoiblj.    Jelfd'eao,  of  which 


they  are  very  fond,  issue  from  the  mouths, 
&c*,  of  imfiginary  monsters.  Diminutive 
grottoes  offer  cool  retreats  for  porcelain 
mandarins,  gorged  with  the  presumed  ex- 
cesses of  the  table,  their  clothing  loosened, 
and  their  pendant  bellies  presenting  the 
complete  picture  of  masculine  Chinese 
beauty. 

Being  very  fond  of  birds,  aviaries  of  lat- 
tice-work are  always  attached  to  their 
dwellings,  with  sloping,  ornamented  roofs, 
having  bells  hanging  from  the  cornices. 
Artificial  trees,  for  the  use  of  the  feathered 
captives,  are  planted  withiti.  Close  to  the 
dwelling  an  artificial  sheet  of  water — a  lake 
in  miniature — offers  moorage  for  a  small 
boat,  and  luxurious  dabbling  for  aquatic 
birds.  A  covered  giUerj  sweeps  round  it, 
from  one  angle  of  t£e  hoiule  to  another,  and 
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separates  it  from  the  garden.  Distributed 
aboat  it  in  pots  and  beds  are  a  variety  of 
oaks,  bamboos,  and  fruit-trees,  all  dwarfed. 
The  flower*beds  are  so  formed,  and  the 
flowers  are  so  disposed,  as  to  produce  the 
most  grotesque  patterns.  These  vegetable 
piotnres  are  very  plonsing,  from  the  bril- 
lianqy  and  variety  of  the  oolors.  Amongst 
these  beds,  porcelain  monsters  Indicronsly 
divert  the  attention.  Subterranean  apart- 
ments are  devoted  to  the  opium -pipe,  and 
convenient  chambers  are  appropriated  to 
gambling. 

The  rooms  in  their  dwellings,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions,  are  very  small,  com- 
municate with  each  other.  The  style  of 
some  of  the  fiumiture  reminds  us  of  the 
Eliiabeihan  age-— high -backed  chairs,  rich- 
ly carved,  and  couches  like  settees.  Arm- 
diairs  are  placed  in  rows  against  the  walls, 
with  small  tables  between  each  on  which 
tea-cups  and  sam-shoo  vessels  may  rest  con- 
veniently. Om  the  couches  are  placed  small 
tables,  about  one  foot  high,  and  eighteen 
inches  wide,  by  two  feet  long.  These  are 
usually  made  of  ebony  or  lacquer-ware, 
highly  .ornamented,  and  are  used  for  tea 
and  cards.  From  the  ceiling  are  hung  lan- 
terns, gaily  decorated,  amongst  which  may 
occasionally  be  seen  an  English  lamp  or 
chandelier  of  ancient  date.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  various  colored  ins'M'iptions,  se- 
lections from  the  virtuous  and  moral  max- 
ims of  Confucius  and  other  sages.  The 
following  translations  may  serve  as  exam- 
ples :— 

**  Let  a  nspectful  memory  of  your  ancestore  be 
constantly  present,  whereby  you  will  preserve 
peace  and  unanimity  in  your  family.'* 

'*  Let  your  rule  of  conduct  be  frugality,  tempe- 
ance,  modesty,  and  economy.** 

"  Let  each  person  confine  himself  to  his  particu- 
lar cafling,  and  its  duties,  which  will  ensure  their 
being  well  performed." 


In  strange  contrast  with  these  precepts, 
the  most  immodest  and  filthy  representa- 
tions are  suspended  beside  them. 

Square  tables,  of  various  siies,  of  stone, 
wood,  and  lacquer-ware,  are  scattered 
through  the  rooms«  on  which  antiques  and 
enriositics  of  all  descriptions  reposo.  An- 
tiaue  Chinese  bronses,  white  china,  and 
jaae-stone  ornaments,  arc  prised  more  high- 
ly than  any  others.  Very  beautiful  orna- 
ments and  vases  are  made  of  this  mineral, 
which  is  brittle,  hard,  and  opaque,  and 
varies  from  a  dirtv  stone-color  to  a  bright 
emerald  green.    The  prioes  given  for  the 


dark  are  enormous.    Bracelets,  and  rings 
of  jade,  are  worn  by  the  males  and  females 
of  the  wealthy  classes,  and  it  is  frequently 
cut  into  the  form  of  a  sceptre,  and  carved. 
Two  soeptres  are  often  sent  from  one  man- 
darin to  another  of  canal  rank  with  him- 
self.    When  the  manaarin  who  has  received 
this  present,  pays  a  visit  to  the  donor,  or 
to  another  of  similar  rank,  these  sceptres  are 
borne  before   him.     Indeed,  so  highly  are 
they  priied,  and  so  much  weight  is  attach- 
ed to  forms  and  ceremonies  by  the  Chinese, 
that  no  mandarins  below  the  rank  of  first 
and  second  class,  are  allowed  to  use  them. 
From  the  description  given  in  the  narrative 
of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  of 
the  sceptro  sent   by  the  Emperor  to  our 
King,  I  conclude  it  was  manufactured  from 
jade.     It  is,  ii|  fact,   the  only  substanoe 
manufactured  into  sqeptres  by  the  Chinese. 
The  library  in  every  mansion  is  fitted  up 
with  great  oare  and  attention,  and  is  exclu- 
sively  devoted  to  the   one  object.     The 
proprietor  even  retires  to  a  smaller  room 
adjoining,  to  read  and  study.     The  books, 
with  their  gaily-oolored  bindings  of  figured 
silk  and  satin,  and  of  gold  and  silver  tin- 
sel, glare  gorgeously  upon  the  eye.     Ad- 
joining this  onamber  is  the  hall  of  ancea* 
tors,  where  the  continual  perfume  of  in- 
cense ascends  before  the  domestic  shrinoi 
which  is  gaily  decorated  with  artificial  flow- 
ers.    Ranged  in  regular  order  around  this 
hall  are  a  series  of  tablets,  detailing  the 
family  history  and  pedigree,  interspersed 
with  further  selections  from  their  ancient 
sages.     In  this  hall,  and  at  their  tombe, 
the    family  burn    paper-offerings    to    the 
manes  of  their  ancestors,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  deaths.     Here  also  the  mas- 
ter of  the  mansion  keeps  his  coffin,  it  be- 
ing the  custom  for  the  head  of  every  fami- 
ly to  provide  himself  with  his  last  covering 
as    soon    as  he  becomes   a  housekeeper. 
This  usage    prevails   amongst  all  claiwes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.      The  Em- 
peror sets  the  exainple  on  the  very  day  he 
ascends  the  throne.     The  coffins  used  by 
the  wealthy  are  very  expensive,  ornament- 
ed, and  lacquered  over.      Some  are  in-laid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  and  so  great  is  the 
variety  of  prioes   at   which   they   can  be 
bought,  that  they  vary  from  one  to  two 
thousand  dollars.     On  tho  coffin  is  inscrib- 
ed the  title  and  pedigree  of  the  intended 
occupant,  a  blank  space  being  left  that  the 
family,  after  his  decease,  may  add  his  va- 
rious good  and  laudable  qualities.     These 
coffins  are  mnoh  larger  thaft  ours ;  the  lidg 
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are  of  a  semi-circnlar  form.  Those  of  the 
poor  are  formed  hy  sawing  off  the  exterior 
of  a  log  of  timber,  in  four  equal  slabs, 
which  are  roughly  nailed  together. 

Before  the  door  of  each  apartment  is  a 
gauze  screen,  painted  in  rich  colors,  toge- 
ther with  a  silken  curtain,  which  either 
falls  loose,  or  is  fastened  back,  as  the  occu- 
pant may  wish  for  air  or  privacy.  The 
nedchambers  are  small,  containing  only  a 
bed,  and  a  press  for  clothes.  The  bed- 
stead consists  of  a  raised  wooden  platform, 
on  which  is  either  laid  a  thin  mattress  of 
cotten,  in  winter,  or  a  rattan-mat  in  sum- 
mer. Instead  of  sheets,  they  use  coverlets 
of  cotton,  or  of  richly  embroidered  silk, 
either  wadded  or  not,  as  the  season  requires. 
The  pillows  are  of  an  oblong  form,  covered 
with  cloth,  and  embroidered  at  each  end 
with  silken  or  golden  flowers,  or  animals. 
The  curtains  are  either  of  thin  gauze,  to 
keep  out  mosquetoes  in  summer,  or  of  silk, 
for  warmth  in  winter.  Some  of  the  bed- 
curtains  are  most  richly  worked  in  silk  a^id 
gold.  The  presses,  or  wardrobes  for 
dothes,  are  in  general  beautifully  carved, 
and  are  provided  with  latticed  doors,  lined 
with  silk,  and  carved  drawers  beneath ; 
some  of  them  are  of  richly-gilt  lacquer. 
These  chambers  are  defiled  with  obscene 
paintings.  Never  having  visited  one  of 
their  female-apartments,  I  am  obliged  to 
a  lady,  who  did,  for  the  following  revela- 
tions :  The  sitting-apartment  is  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  already  described, 
with  the  exception  of  its  having  a  domestic 
shrine.  The  goddess  here  presiding  they 
call  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  To  her  the 
married  women  pray  for  children,  and  make 
vows — the  unmarried  sapplicate  her  for 
husbands.  Their  decorations  of  their  bed- 
rooms were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  raise  a 
blush  on  the  checks  of  my  informant,  and 
to  forbid  their  recital.  The  toilet  of  a  Chi- 
nese lady  has  more  cosmetics  and  paints 
than  a  Parisian  belle.  The  odors  of  their 
chambers,  however,  are  disgusting,  occa- 
sioned by  their  filthy  habits  and  their  ban- 
daged feet.  The  dressing-mirror,  when 
they  are  unprovided  with  an  European  one, 
is  manufactured  of  white  metal,  most  high- 
ly polished.  On  the  black  surface  of  the 
back  are  represented  all  sorts  of  dragons, 
and  strange  animals  in  relief,  which,  when 
the  sun  shines  on  it,  appear  in  front. 
Hence  some  suppose  they  are  seen  through 
from  the  back,  whereas,  in  reality,  they 
are  imperceptibly  traced  on  the  front.  The 
iiuDAJas  freguendj  have  on  their  tables  a 


sort  of ''  multum  in  parvo"  bcfx,  measuring 
about  ten  by  six  inches.  Within  the  lid  is 
a  looking-glass,  with  a  double  hinge,  the 
bottom  of  which  rests  on  the  front  of  the 
box.  Attached  to  it  are  two  small  drawers, 
in  which  they  keep  cosmetics  and  paints. 
The  exterior  of  these  boxes  is  alwnys  very 
prettily  ornamented  with  silver,  inlaid  with 
mother-of  pearl,  and  lacquered. 

The  crippled  ladios  being  unable  to  walk 
without  the  aid  of  sticks,  a  great  variety  of 
them,  very  handsomely  ornamented,  are  to 
be  found  in  their  apartments.  They  hang 
their  dresses  on  bamboos  stretched  across 
the  room,  and  take  the  utmost  pride  in  ex- 
hibiting their  wardrobes. 

To  the  houses  of  the  rich  a  theatre  is 
generally  attached.  The  stage  is  a  separate 
building,  with  a  small  area  between  it  and 
one  side  of  the  house.  From  one  of  the 
lower  apartments  the  performances  are  wit- 
nessed. In  the  upper  floor  there  is  a  lat- 
tice-work, constructed  exactly  like  the 
loge  grilli  of  Paris,  behind  which  the  ladies 
sit  to  enjoy,  unseen,  the  entertainments. 
On  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  monsters  in 
china  and  bamboo,  of  all  descriptions,  are 
placed. 

The  houses  of  the  lower  classes  are,  of 
course,  much  inferior,  and  much  less  ex- 
pensively furnished.  A  single  roof  for 
them  answers  the  purpose  of  an  eating- 
apartment,  hall  of  ancestors,  and  shrine 
(for  in  the  poorest  hut  a  Joss  is  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  quotations  from  their 
sages).  In  such  a  house,  three  or  four 
generations  reside,  and  each  generation  has 
its  separate  apartment  fitted  up  as  a  dor- 
mitory. The  beds  of  each  person  are  di- 
vided by  mats  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
They  sit  and  eat  in  the  common  room. 
The  houses,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  less 
commodious  und  comfortable,  in  proportion 
to  the  poverty  of  the  owner,  until  they  de- 
scend to  a  wretched  bam  boo- hut,  plastered 
with  mud. 

Chinese  feasts  have  often  been  described, 
but  little  justice  las  been  done  to  them. 
It  is  true  their  dishes  no  more  correspond 
with  our  ideas  of  good  living,  than  ours 
do  with  theirs.  The  mode  of  living  in  all 
countries  must  be  national,  and  vary  ac- 
cording to  taste  and  climate.  And  thus, 
were  we  to  see  a  table  spread  according  to 
the  custom  of  ancient  Rome,  it  would  be 
no  more  consonant  with  our  habits,  than  it 
would  be  congenial  to  our  tastes.  Although 
bowls  are  used  by  the  Chinese  instead  of 
dishes,  yet  their  tables  are  spread  with  as 
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great  a  rogard  to  order  and  elegance  as  our 
own.  The  woalthy  Ciiinope  livo  in  a  most 
expensive  and  luxurious  manner,  and  they 
pay  very  hish  wa'ros  for  good  cooks  Their 
ariist^s  de  ciilnnes  am  as  famous  for  their 
chef-cPtrupres^  as  If/le  was  f)r  his,  and 
they  are  considered  just  as  important  per- 
sonntros  as  Monsicttr  le  Chef  is  at  Paris. 
A  Chinese  jrosriunomer  is  as  celebrated  for 
good  feeds  in  his  country,  as  any  gourmand 
of  London  or  Paris  is  in  hie  own,  and  invi- 
tations are  equally  acceptable  to  them.  A 
repast  at  the  nouse  of  a  wealthy  Chinese  is 
by  no  means  despicable.  I  will  attempt 
the  description  of  a  feast  at  which  I  was 
present,  according  to  the  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  my  mind  and  palate,  particu- 
larly as  the  host  is  celebrated  for  good 
taste  and  admirable  arrangements.  Some 
particulars  must  be  premised. 

Invitations  vary  always  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  guest,  or  the  respect  accorded 
to  him.  By  the  comparative  value  of  the 
material,  whether  paper,  silk,  and  gold  or 
silver  tinsel,  and  by  its  length,  is  to  be 
measured  the  respect  intended  to  be  paid 
to  the  guest.  This  document,  pressed  in- 
to narrow  folds,  and  written,  after  the  Chi- 
nese fashion,  in  columns,  which  correspond 
with  the  folds,  is  turned  over  as  read,  from 
right  to  left,  enclosed  in  a  fold  of  silk,  and 
tied  round ;  it  is  conveyed  with  great  cere- 
mony by  the  servant  of  the  mandarin,  who 
always  expects  a  present  in  money. 

The  Chinese  are  so  punctilious,  that 
their  code  of  etiquette  outvies  the  most 
ceremonious  courts  in  Europe.  As  soon 
as  a  guest  alights  from  his  sedan-chair,  he 
is  met  by  the  host,  who  bows  his  head, 
bends  his  body,  and  knees,  joins  both  hands 
in  front,  and  with  them  knocks  his  chest : 
when  he  wishes  to  be  very  polite,  he  takes 
his  guest's  hand  within  his,  and  knocks  it 
against  his  chest.  This  is  their  mode  of 
shaking  hands.  Now  follows  a  polite  con- 
test as  to  precedence,  which  after  various 
knockings,  bowings,  and  genuflections,  ter- 
minates by  the  host  and  guest  entering  the 
house  together.  In  the  sitting  apartment 
another  ceremony  takes  place  equally  pro- 
tracted and  irksome.  The  point  to  be  de- 
termined is,  where  each  shall  sit,  and  who 
shall  be  seated  first.  Etiquette  extends 
even  to  a  decision  on  the  size  of  a  chair,  by 
which  invariably  the  rank  or  importance  of 
a  guest  is  determined.  The  host  now  mo- 
tions to  a  large  chair,  and  attempts  to  take 
a  smaller  one  himself.  Good  breeding 
oompels  Iho  guest  in  his  torn  to  refuse  this 


compliment,  and  after  a  wearying  contest 
of  politeness,  the  point  is  amicably  adjust- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  belligerents, 
either  by  both  parties  sitting  down  simulta- 
neously on  the  same  conch,  or  upon  two 
chairs  of  equal  dimensions.  The  fatigue  of 
this  courtesy  may  easily  be  conceived,  as 
the  same  routine  is  performed  on  the  arri- 
val of  each  guest.  As  soon  as  the  guests 
are  assembled,  tea  is  handed  round  in  co- 
vered cups,  which  are  placed  in  silver 
stands  in  the  form  of  a  boat.  Those  are 
fluted  and  beautifully  chased.  The  cups, 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  were  of 
that  antique  porcelain  so  exceedingly  va- 
lued, which  is  thin  as  paper,  pure  white, 
perfectly  transparent,  and  ornamented  with 
obscure  figures,  whose  dark  outlines  are 
only  perceptible  when  the  vessel  is  filled 
with  tea.  The  mode  of  makinsr  tea  in  Chi- 
na is  similar  to  that  in  which  coffee  ia 
made  in  Turkey.  The  tea  is  put  into  the 
cup,  boiling  water  poured  over  it,  and  in- 
stantly covered,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  aroma,  with  a  lid  which  is  used  as  a 
spoon  to  sip  the  tea.  They  never  use  su- 
gar and  milk  in  China  with  their  tea. 

After  tea,  the  host  ushered  the  guests 
into  the  room  where  the  repast  was  pre- 
pared. We  found  the  table  was  laid  out 
for  six  persons,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
elegant.  On  the  table  was  spread  a  silk 
cover,  whose  edges  were  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver.  China  jars  were  filled  with 
the  choicest  flowers,  those  of  the  orange, 
China  aster,  and  camelia  japonica,  &c. 
These  flowers  wore  so  disposed  in  the  jars 
as  to  form  exact  patterns.  Interspersed 
were  animals  formed  of  bamboo,  and  cov- 
ered with  tuberoses,  jessamine,  and  small 
colored  flowers,  so  skilfully  arranged,  as  per- 
fectly to  conceal  the  bamboo.  There  were 
also  various  fruits — pine-apples,  lei-chees, 
bananas,  together  with  dry  sweetmeats,  in 
carved  ivory  and  tortoiseshell  baskets.  The 
meats  were  served  in  bowls,  but  thoy  were 
arranged  upon  the  table  with  the  strictest 
attention  to  form  and  order.  The  hrgest 
were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  those  around 
corresponded  accurat -ly  with  each  other. 
The  sauces  were  placed  in  smaller  bowls,  or 
cups,  upon  silver  stands.  Sam-shoo,  both 
hot  and  cold,  and  an  acid  wine  made  in 
China,  were  conveniently  arranged  in  high- 
ly-chased silver  pots,  of  a  slender,  upright 
form,  with  handlv^s  and  spouts.  Before  each 
person  was  placed  a  small  eaibo:^8ed  silver 
cup,  about  two  inches  high,  for  drinking 
Sam-shoo  and  wine ;  beside  each  nap  was 
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placed  a  caAO  containing  a  knife  and  cbop- 
atioks.  The  choprsticks  were  of  ivory  ;  but 
the  handles  of  the  knives  and  the  cases  were 
ornamented,  and  made  cither  of  jade, 
chased  silver,  carved  ivorj,  or  sandalwood. 
Although  these  chop -sticks  wore  provided 
for  the  guests,  yet  it.  is  customary  for  the 
Chinese  to  carry  their  own  with  them. 
Chairs  of  equal  size  were  placed  round  the 
tabic,  and  the  whole  party  sat  down  to- 
gether. 

The  first  course  was  served  up  in  antique 
white  porcelain,  which  was  very  beautiful, 
but  not  to  bo  compared  with  the  tea-service. 
This  course  consisted  of  salted  meats  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  pounded  shrimps  mould- 
ed into  the  forms  of  various  auimals,  and  a 
soup,  or  stew,  which  at  first  I  took  for  tur- 
tle, but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  fresh- 
water tortoise.  The  whole  of  the  meats 
were  dressed  with  various  sauces ;  but  the 
Chinese  invariably  add  a  quantity  of  soy, 
vinegar,  oil,  and  capers. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  earth-worms 
are  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  ; 
but  this  I  believe  to  be  unfounded.  There 
were,  however,  on  this  occasion,  what  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  thom; — the  grubs 
which  are  found  at  the  root  of  the  sugar- 
cane. A  bowl  of  rice  was  placed  before 
^ach  person  to  be  eaten  with  the  various 
dishes.  The  food  was  cut  up  in  small  pieces, 
which  were  taken  up  with  chop-sticks : 
some  persons  find  great  difficulty  in  their 
use,  but  I  experienced  none.  After  each 
dish,  a  small  quantity  of  Sam-shoo  was 
taken,  and  occasionally  wine.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  fashion  of  asking  per- 
sons to  take  wine,  whether  national  or  bor- 
rowed, was  here  observed.  One  asked  an- 
other to  take  Sam-shoo  or  wine,  and  the 
compliment  was  immediately  returned  by 
the  party  asked,  and  the  cups  were  reversed 
and  knocked  upon  the  thumb-nail,  to  show 
that  they  had  been  emptied. 

The  next  course  was  served  up  on  color- 
ed porcelain,  and  ponvisted  of  variously- 
dressed  poultry  of  every  description,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  in  the  fqrms  of  animals 
and  fishes.  With  this  course  appeared  the 
celebrated  birds'-nest  soup,  which  is  a  gela- 
tinous substance,  tasting  like  unflavored 
oalves'-foot  jelly,  until  the  various  condi- 
ments which  they  use  are  added,  when  it 
becomes  exceediugly  piquant  and  palatable. 
The  soup  was  ladled  out  of  the  bowl  in 
which  it  was  served  by  means  of  a  cup,  and 
each  person  sipped  it  from  his  bowl. with  a 
small  cup. 


The  succeeding  course  was  served  up  on 
white  china,  ornamented  with  green  dra^ 
ons,  each  having  four  claws ;  those  wi  h  five 
claws  are  only  used  by  the  emperor.  This 
course  was  composed  of  aquatic  birds  of  uU 
kinds,  among  which  was  tho  mandarin-duek, 
which  is  fattened  to  an  enormous  extent, 
salted,  dried,  and  sipoked.  This,  like  their 
other  food,  was  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  although  very  rich,  it  is  not  unlike  a 
highly-flavored  Westphalia  ham  in  taste. 
The  rico-bird  was  also  here,  which  is  one 
delicious  morsel  of  fi^t .  The  various  vegeta^ 
bles  on  the  table  were  so  immersed  in  oil 
and  soy  that  I  could  not  partake  of  them. 

Next  followed  a  course  of  pastry.  Some 
dishes  were  formed  into  the  shapes  of  fishes 
and  animals,  colored  like  nature,  and  the 
interiors  were  filled  with  sweetmeats,  some 
of  which  were  delicious.  This  was  succeed- 
ed by  other  courses,  the  numbers  and  varie- 
ties of  which  were  too  great  for  description. 

One  of  the  greatest  marks  of  attention, 
on  the  part  of  a  host,  is  to  press  his  friends 
continually  to  eat  more.  Sometimes  mor- 
sels but  of  the  same  bowl  are  tranaferred  to 
that  of  his  guest ;  at  others  they  are  put  di- 
rectly into  his  mouth  with  the  chop-sticks. 
Sanf-shoo  is  qiost  requisite  after  this  rich 
food,  to  assist  digestion ;  and  the  best  Sam- 
shoo  is  not  at  ail  unpalatablQ.  But  the 
wine  is  wretched.  Those  whose  digestive 
organs  are  good,  and  who  are  fond  of  rich 
living,  would  enjoy  the  Chinese  style. 

The  only  thiug  inconsistent  with  our  no- 
tions of  good  breeding,  to  be  witnessed*  at 
the  tables  of  the  Chinese,  is,  that  during 
dinnor  and  after  dinper,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  good  the  food  is,  and  how  well 
they  have  satisfied  their  cravings,  eructa- 
tions are  emitted  to  a  disgusting  ext/nt ; 
and,  according  to  their  ideas,  a  stigma 
would  be  cast  upon  the  host  were  this 
omitted 

As  soon  as  the  repast  was  over,  tea  was 
handed  roi^nd  as  before,  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  concluded  with  theatrical  repre- 
seQtations  i^nd  fire- works.  The  ancient 
costume  is  that  which  is  adopted  on  the 
stage,  but  it  dififers  little  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  The  parts  of  women  are  per- 
formed by  boys,  and  each  ohatacter,  coming 
on  the  stage,  describes  what  he  is  about  to 
perform. 

A  singer,  dressed  in  female  attire,  excited  "  ^ 
much  applause,  while  twanging  on  a  three- 
stringed  guitar.     A  buffoon   caused  much 
laughter,     and    a    prooesnon    perpetually 
vaued  aeroas  the  stage,  making  its  exit  and 
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reappearing  oq  the  other  aide.  I  did  not 
understand  the  yarioas  good  things  which 
were  uttered,  but  concluded  they  must  have 
been  excellent,  from  the  shrill  laughter  and 
applause  heard  from  the  lattice  above,  where 
tne  ladies  were  sitting,  and  from  the  evident 
delight  of  the  numerous  friends  who  were 
invited  to  witness  the  performanees.  This 
f  entertainment,  in  Anglo-Chinese,  is  termed 
a  Sing-Song. 

The  Chinese  are  oertainlj  masters  of  the 
pyrotechnic  art.  Fire  dragons  ascend  into 
the  air,  and  are  metamorphozed  into  fire- 
Tomiling  lions.  One  large  lantern  succeeds 
this  spectacle  in  a  mass  of  fire,  from  which 
numerous  smaller  lanterns  issue,  which,  in 
their  turn,  send  forth  various  and  innumer^ 
able  forms.  Some  of  the  fire- works  on  the 
present  occasion,  were  in  the  form  of  fishes 
and  animals  of  all  sorts,  both  real  and  ima- 
ginary. On  the  top  of  some  were  seated 
huge  mandarins,  from  whose  enormous  oor- 
norations  innumerable  streams  of  fire  issued 
forth,  causing  the  greatest  mirth  amongst 
the  spectators.  The  last  was  by  far  the 
most  beautiful.  It  represented  a  manda- 
rines house,  with  all  the  external  ornaments, 
and  animals  on  its  roof.  After  a  short 
time  this  changed  into  a  mandarin  seated  in 
a  sedan-chair,  with  his  train  of  attendants, 
and  the  usual  appurtenances,  lanterns,  silk- 
en flags,  and  gongs. 

It  is  customary,  after  an  entertainment, 
to  send  presents  to  the  host.  It  is  also 
usual  to  give,  as  an  equivalent,  three  or  four 
dollars  amongst  the  servants  of  the  person 
who  sends  these  presents.  The  system  of 
presents  is  universal  in  China.  If  a  quan- 
tity of  tea  is  purchased,  a  present  of  tea  is 
given  to  the  purchaser,  and  silk  and  other 
articles  in  like  manner. 


CHAPTER  yi. 

•  ■ 

THE  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL   POSITION   OF  WOMEN 

IN    ClftNA — MARRIAGE,    ETC. TRADITIONS 

— STTPBRSTrTlONS    OP    THEl     CHINESE    CON- 
CERNING WOMEN ^INFANTICIDE. 

Woman  is  in  a  more  degraded  position  in 
China  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe, 
and  her  humiliation  is  rendered  more  con- 
q>iottOus  by  the  extent  to  which  civilisation 
and  education  have  been  carried  in  the  em- 
pire. In  no  rank  is  she  regarded  as  the 
companion  of  man,  but  is  treated  solelv  as 
the  slave  of  his  caprice  and  passions.     Even 


few  are  found  who  can  read  or  write ;  their 
education  is  confined  to  the  art  of  embroi- 
dery,  playing  on  a  horrid  three-stringed 
guitar,  and  singing ;  but  the  obligation  of 
obedience  to  man  is  early  inculcated,  and 
th^  greater  portion  of  their  time  is  spent 
in  smelling  and  playing  at  cards.      The 
women  of  the  poorer  classes  have  no  edu- 
cation, and  can  be  considered  but  little  bai- 
ter than  beasts  of  burden.     A  man  of  that 
rank  will  walk  deliberately  by  his  wife's  side, 
while  she  totters  under  a  heavy  load,  and 
frequently  may  she  be  seen  yoked  to  a 
plough,    while    her    husband    guides    it ! 
Those  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  good- 
looking,  according  to  Chinese  ideas  of  beautj, 
are  purchased  by  the  rich  at  about  twelve 
or  fourtAn  years,  for  concubines,  and  are 
then  instructed  according  to  their  masterVi 
ideas.     The  Chinese  cannot  at  all  coropr^ 
hend  the  European  mode  of  treating  ladies 
with  respect  and  deference,  and  being  natu^- 
ally  superstitious,  attribute  to  devilish  arts, 
practised  by  the  fair  sex,  the  just  apprecia- 
tion we  entertain  of  their  value  ;  in  short, 
they  consider  European  ladies  have  an  in- 
flnenoe  somewhat  similar  to  that  ascribed  to 
an  evil  eye  by  Italian  superstition.     Chir- 
nese  domestics  have  a  very  great  objection 
to  reside  in  a  European  family,  over  which 
a  lady  presides :  and  an  old  tradition  of 
theirs  curiously  coincides  with  their  super- 
stition about  our  females — ^^  That  China 
should  never  be  conquered  until  a  woman 
reigned  in  the  far-  W^est.'*^    Some  say  that 
this  prophecy  was  never  heard  of,  until  they 
were  conquered  by  the  army  of  Queen  Vio* 
toria.     Be  this  as  it  may,  they  all  contend 
that  it  is  to  bo  found  in  some  of  their  oldest 
works. 

Many  traditions  are  extant  in  China  re* 
lative  to  women ;  and  amongst  other  legt^nds, 
the  horrible  practice  of  deforming  the  fe* 
male  foot  is  thus  said  to  have  commenced  : 
— the  wife  of  one  of  their  ancient  enipe- 
rors  was  found  by  her  lord  and  master  near 
the  apartment  of  one  of  the  great  officiT^  of 
the  court,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
very  handsome.  Receiving  from  the  em« 
peror  a  torrent  of  abuse  for  her  misoonduot, 
she  pleaded,  in  her  defence,  that  it  was  not 
her  fault,  but  that  of  her  feeij  which  were 
so  very  large,  they  took  her  to  the  «pot 
sorely  against  her  will.  The  emperor  im- 
mediately ordered  the  forepart  of  her  feet 
to  be  amputated.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  crippled  foot,  which  from  this  time  be- 
came the  fashion.     The  appearance  of  these 


amongst  the  females  of  the  highest  ranks,!  distorted  eEtremities,  whioh  are  mere  tap^- 
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ing  stamps,  is  most  disgasting  to  an  Euro- 
pean eye.  Immediately  after  the  birth  of 
a  femde,  her  toes  are  doubled  down,  the 
big  toe  is  made  to  overlap,  and  bandages 
are  then  applied  with  an  incredible  amount 
of  pressure ;  as  ago  advances,  the  whole 
becomes  one  mass  of  filth  and  abhorrent 
humors.  A  surgeon  who  had  unbound  and 
examined  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  lady,  as- 
sured mo  that  the  effluvia  arising  from  it  was 
more  offensive,  and  the  sight  more  disgusting, 
than  anything  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  a 
dissecting-room.  The  bandages  employed 
are  made  of  silk,  which  are  rarely  removed, 
and  these  are  covered  with  fresh  ones  from 
time  to  time,  find  over  all  the  dwarf-shoe  is 
aecured,  the  pointed  toe  of  which  is  stuff- 
ed with  cotton.  Owing  to  theft  maimed 
feet,  the  women  cannot  walk  any  distance, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  sticks  or  crutches, 
which  they  always  use  in  the  house.  The 
hobbling  motion  of  one  who  attempts  to  do 
00,  is  considered  most  graceful  by  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  ladies  who  essay  the  exploit,  are 
poetically  called  ''Tottering  willows." 
Women  of  the  higher  orders,  when  they  go 
abroad,  are  carried  in  sedan  chairs  or  boats, 
but  those  who  cannot  afford  to  command 
Buch  equipages,  are  carried  on  the  backs  of 
men,  or  of  women  blessed  with  undeformed 
feet.  In  the  families  of  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants, all  the  daughters  are  thus  maimed 
for  life ;  but  among  the  poorer  classes,  if 
there  are  two  or  more  daughters,  one  is  al- 
ways deprived  of  pedestrian  power,  and 
she  is  hence  invariably  considered  superior 
to  her  sisters,  and  may  become  a  toife.  The 
oth(>rs  can  never  become  more  than  hand- 
maids, except  they  intermarry  with  the 
very  lowest.  This  horrid  ana  barbarous 
taste  is  most  unaccountable^  in  a  nation, 
where  the  undistorted  natural  foot  of  wo- 
man is  the  very  model  of  beauty  ;  the  high 
inst'p  is  equal  to  the  Andalusian,  and  the 
arch  of  the  sole  rivals  that  of  the  Arab ; 
the  ankle,  which  in  the  distorted  foot  be- 
oomi'6  revoltingly  thick,  is  symmetry  itself. 
Sue  1  a  fcot,  of  course,  can  only  be  seen 
among  the  lower  classes.  The  whole  fe- 
mal)  character  seems  to  be  completely 
changed  by  the  barbarous  practice  in  ques- 
tion ;  for  the  countenance  of  a  Chinese 
beauty  is  always  void  of  animation,  and 
8om  'what  expressive  of  the  suffering  which 
her  ligatured  feet  may  produce,  while  the 
oouiitenances  of  uncrippled  females  are  full 
of  vivacity. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Lum- 
Qna  (the  oelebrated  Chinese  artlit)|  who 


is  an  exceedingly  intelligent  man,  I  asked 
his  opinion  of  an  English  belle  then  in 
Canton,  and  his  reply  was  truly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Chinese  ideas  of  beauty — 
"  Her  face  is  too  round,  her  eyes  too  blue, 
too  large;  she's  too  tall,  and  too  plump, 
and  feet  so  large  she  can  walk  on  them." 
Chinese  ideas  of  a  beautiful  face  arc  as 
dissimilar  to  ours,  as  their  notions  of  comely 
feet.  A  Chinawoman,  to  be  considered 
handsome,  must  have  a  thin,  flat  face,  high 
cheek-bones,  a  drcular  mouth,  a  very  small, 
long  eye,,  arched  eyebrows,  low  forehead, 
and  a  countenance  void  of  expression  :  her 
figure  must  be  nearly  devoid  of  flesh,  and 
the  slightest  development  of  bosom  would 
mar  her  pretensions.  The  skin  must  be  of 
a  pale  yellow  hue,  convertible  into  a  dirty 
white  by  means  of  cosmetics,  for  there  is 
no  nation  where  the  women  rely  so  much 
on  foreign  aid  as  the  Chinese.  They  are 
literally  one  mass  of  paints,  oil,  pork-fat, 
and  false-hair.     Notwithstanding  those  pre- 

J'udioes,  I  have  occasionally  seen  very  good 
ooking  females  in  China,  of  a  very  dark 
brunette  color,  with  much  animation  of 
countenance,  and  pleasing  features.  Al- 
though they  smoke  and  chew  betel,  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  orders  are  very  beautiful, 
and  the  hands  and  arms  of  this  class,  in- 
cluding even  the  boatwomen,  are  very  finely 
shaped  and  proportioned — taking  them  as 
a  nation,  their  hands  and  arms  are  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Chinese 
have  as  strange  ideas  about  nails  as  they 
have  about  feet — they  allow  them  to  grow 
to  an  incredible  length,  and  the  ladies  suf- 
fer them  to  become  so  long  that  at  night 
they  soften  them  in  oil,  and  twist  them 
round  their  wrists  to  prevent  them 
from  being  broken.  I  have  seen  men  with 
the  nails  of  the  middle  and  Email  fingers  as 
long  as  the  fingers  themselves ;  and  these 
they  put  at  night  into  silver  cases,  to  pre- 
serve them,  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this 
practice  carried,  that  the  upper  servants 
and  shopkeepers  always  endeavor  ito  let  a 
nail  grow,  as  a  sign  that  they  do  not  work 
at  a  trade. 

The  price  of  a  wife  or  handmaid  varies 
from  one  dollar  to  five  thousand  or  six 
thousand  taels,*  and  a  man  who  cannot  pay 
the  whole  amount  at  once,  does  so  by  in- 
stalments. At  first  they  give  what  is 
termed  the  bargain-money,  which  binds  the 
parents  of  the  female  to  dispose  of  her  to 

*  A  "tael  '*  is  a  sum  equal  to  six  shillings  and 
fiMir  pnoe. 
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no  one  elso :  when  the  last  instalment  is 
paid,  and  the  presents  given,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  is  the  bride  or  concubine  trans- 
ferred to  the  purchaser.  Presents  are  in- 
variably given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the 
])ride's  parents,  which  are  sometimes  of  a 
very  ludicrous  kind,  such  as  a  fat  pig,  chests 
of  tea,  sugar-candy,  preserved  fruits,  &c. ; 
these  are  invariably  agreed  on,  both  as  to 
description  and  quantity,  when  the  bargain 
is  made.  Early  marriages  are  encouraged 
in  China,  among  the  wealthy  classes  and 
the  mandarins,  as  the  matrimonial  age  va- 
ries  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  males,  and 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  amongst  females. 
The  poorer  classes  marry  as  soon  as  they 
acquire  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  wife, 
and  defray  the  attendant  expenses.  There 
are  no  Chinese  customs  so  little  understood 
as  their  marriages ;  thus  we  often  hear  of 
the  number  of  a  Chinaman's  wivea^  while 
he  can  only  have  one  wife.  Among  the 
mandarins  and  wealthy  classes,  the  wife  is 
always  chosen  from  their  own  sphere  of  life, 
and  the  marriage  is  celebrated  with  solemn 
rites ;  and  she  takes  her  husband's  name. 
There  is  some  sort  of  religious  ceremony 

terformed  in  the  bridegroom's  house.  The 
ride  is  conducted  thither  in  great  state  in 
%  sedan-chair,  which  is  decorated  most 
gaily,  and  covered  over  with  artificial  flow- 
ers, and  white,  being  the  mourning  color  in 
China,  is  carefully  avoided  on  all  bridal  oc- 
casions. Numerous  attendants  precede  and 
follow,  carrying  flags  and  lanterns,  and 
beating  gongs :  some  bear  mandarin  ducks, 
either  alive  or  carved  in  wood,  as  emblems 
of  conjugal  fidelity;  and,  itissai^f  that  when 
one  of  these  ducks  dies,  the  sorrowing  mate 
immediately  drowns  itself,  by  putting  its 
head  under  water.  There  is  also  a  great 
display  of  ladies'  dresses  and  presents,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  attendants,  and  their  en- 
joyment, by  the  amount  of  noise.  Upon 
reaching  the  bridegroom^s  house,  the  bride, 
who  is  veiled,  is  carried  over  the  sill  of  the 
door  by  matrons,  her  own  friends,  who 
must  be  the  mothers  of  numerous  families  ; 
and  she  is  thus  conveyed  across  the  thres- 
hold, as  it  is  considered  unlucky  for  her  to 
place  her  foot  upon  the  ground.  After  va- 
rious ceremonies,  the  husband  and  wife  sit 
down  to  eat  together,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  her  life. 

The  marriage  tie  can  only  be  dissevered 
by  the  husband  for  one  of  seven  causes — 
barrenness,  adultery,  disobedience  to  him- 
■elf  or  hia  parents,  talkativenessi  thiev- 


ing, ill-temper,  and  inveterate  infirmities. 
Thouffh  the  wife  should  be  found  guilty  of 
any  of  these  offences,  yet  she  cannot  bo  di- 
vorced if  she  has  mourned  for  her  husband's 
parents,  if  property  has  been  acquired  since 
their  marriage,  or  if  her  own  parents  are 
dead.  Thus  the  wife  is  in  possession  of 
established  legal  rights  ;  it  is  otherwise  with 
a  handmaiden,  who  never  receives  the  name 
of  wife,  and  the  handmaiden  is  invariably 
bought  from  a  family  inferior  to  that  of  the 
purwA^'^r.  She  is  brought  home  without 
ceremony)  has  no  legal  rights,  and  can  be 
sold,  or  given  away.  The  children  by  these 
handmaids  inherit,  but  after  the  children  by 
the  wife,  if  she  has  any ;  if  there  is  no  male 
issue  by  the  wife,  then  the  son  of  a  hand- 
maid will  succeed.  A  man  may  have  as 
many  handmaids  as  he  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase or  support ;  indeed  I  knew  an  in- 
stance of  a  wealthy  Chinaman  who  had  one 
wife  and  nine  handmaids.  The  upper  class 
of  servants  have  gcnerallv  one  wife  and  one 
handmaiden.  The  wife  invariably  has  dis- 
torted feet,  and  amongst  the  wealthy,  the 
handmaids  have  generally  the  same  defor- 
mity. Amongst  the  higher  orders  there  is 
a  distinction  in  the  dress :  the  wife  wears  a 
petticoat  over  her  trowsers,  as  well  as  a 
jacket,  while  the  handmaiden  only  wears  a 
jacket  and  trowsers :  the  wife's  dress  is  also 
mudi  richer  ;  and  although  they  eat  in  the 
same  room,  still  the  wif^  sits  at  a  separate 
table,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  hand- 
maids are  her  servants.  The  chastity  of 
women  is  so  little  trusted,  that  the  Chinese 
will  not  allow  a  male  attendant  to  approach 
them  after  ten  years  of  age,  and  male  chil- 
dren are  always  taken  from  their  mothers 
at  ten  years'  old,  and  educated  with  the 
men. 

Smokine  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
female  children  acquire  the  habit  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  a  bag  to  carry  tobacco  is  a 
necessary  appendage  to  a  lady's  suit  The 
anxiety  of  the  Chinese  for  a  family  is  very 
great,  but  they  never  reckon  a  daughter 
anything  ;  if  a  man  has  not  a  son  ho  adopts 
one,  if  possible,  the  son  of  a  younger  bro- 
iher  ;  and  such  adoption  is  under  the  sano- 
tion  of  the  law.  One  great  object  of  a 
Chinaman  through  life  is  to  ensure  the  per- 
petuation of  his  name;  without  a  son,  he  lives 
without  estimation,  as  he  dies  without 
hope,  and  he  sorrows  that  he  has  none  of 
his  name  or  race  to  sacrifice  to  his  manes, 
and  pay  the  usual  tribute  to  his  memory. 
So  much  value  do  the  Chinese  place  upon 
male  ofibpring,  that  it  not  nnfrequently 
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Iiappens  a  man  will  bribe  tbe  midwife  to 
purchase  a  male  child  of  some  poor  person, 
and  BQbstitate  it  for  bis  own  daughter. 
Tbe  power  of  a  father  over  his  children  is 
absolate  in  China,  and  he  may  dispose  of 
tbBm  in  any  manner  be  pleases.  A  widow 
in  the  higher  ranks  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  contracting  a  second  marriage;  but 
one  in  an  inferior  walk  of  life  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so  if  she  pleases,  although  the  per- 
mission is  seldom  taken  advantage  of,  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  during  widowhood,  she  has 
sole  control  over  the  property  and  children 
of  her  deceased  busoana.  This  privilege 
would  be  lost  to  her  if  she  married,  as  then 
tbe  next  brother,  or  next  of  kin,  would  be 
entitled  to  manage  the  property  and  become 
tbe  guardian  of  the  chfldren:  should  the 
eldest  son,  however,  be  of  sufficient  age, 
the  duty  would  devolve  upon  him. 

Infanticide,  as  it  r^ards  female  children, 
is  commonly  reported  to  be  carried  out  to  a 
frightful  extent  in  China.  That  sudi  a 
crime  should  occasionally  occur  is  very  pos- 
sible, and  by  no  means  unlikely ;  but  it  ap- 
pears contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  generally  prac«- 
tised,  when  we  take  into  calculation  the 
amount  of  the  female  population  of  the  Em- 

Iure,  and  the  numerous  handmaidens  be- 
onging  to  each  man  in  addition  to  his  wife, 
as  they  have  generally  two  or  three  hand- 
maidens, and  more,  in  proportion  to  their 
means.  Multitudes  of  females,  also,  are 
sold  in  their  infkncy,  who  are  bred  up  in  a 
course  of  infamy ;  it  is,  therefore,  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  births  of 
females  should  so  far  exceed  those  of  males 
in  China,  as  to  admit  of  femak  infanticide 
being  carried  to  any  extent. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

▲    MANDARIN    PROPOSES     TO     PUKCHA8E    AN 
ENGLISH  LADY — INVITATION  AND  VISIT  ON 

BOARD  A  WAR  JUNK MODE    OF    INVOKING 

DEITY  FOR  FAIR  WIND. 

A  description  of  a  Chinese  war-junk, 
which  I  had  the  good  fortane  to  visit,  and 
of  my  introduction  to  her,  may  not  be  un- 
entertaiDiDg  to  the  reader.  Having  become 
acquainted  with  the  second  mandarin,  who 
was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  he  invited 
me  to  go  on  board  his  ship,  which  was  pro- 
bably of  the  first  class,  as  she  had  two  man- 
darins on  board.  I  had  very  nearly  deter- 
mined to  abandon  my  inapeotion  of  bis 


vessel,  Jis  my  indignation  was  excited  by  tlie 
mandarines  proposition  to  purchase  a  lady 
nearly  connected  with  me.     His  mode  of 
proceeding  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  and 
showed  that  he  was  well  versed  in  the  art 
of  making  a  bargain,  for  in  the  true  spirit 
of  barter,  he  first  proposed  to  take  her  off 
my  hands  at  a  low  price,  and  proceeded  to 
bid  for  her  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate, 
till  he  offered  the  highest  price  ever  given 
for  a  wife ;  studiously  informing  me  at  tbe 
same  time,  that  he  would  neither  require 
her  wardrobe  nor  her  jewels.     Upon  learn- 
ing it  was  not  the  custom  of  British  gen- 
tlemen to  cell  ladies,  he  expressed  his  regret, 
but  begffed  to  be  allowed  to  buy  her  watch 
and  cham  !     I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
he  did  not  intend  any  insult  by  these  pro- 
positions, as  be  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  European  habits.     Observing  that  her 
feet  were  uncrippled,  he  could  not  reconcile 
to  his  mind  the  idea  that  she  could  be  above 
the  eondition  of  a  handVnaid^-a  state  to 
which  no  disgrace  attaches  in  China,  and 
which  admits  here  of  mercantile  negotiation. 
Having  satisfied  my  mind  as  to  the  real 
character  of  his  proposals,  I  lent  a  ready 
eta  to  his  courteous  and  pressing  invitation 
to  return  hb  visit  on  the  following  day ; 
and  my  new  friend  having  obtained  my  pro- 
mise to  wait  on  him,  rowed  off  from  my 
vessel  to  his  own,  in  a  twelve-oared  boat ; 
the  next  day  when  our  party  came  along- 
side the  war- junk,  my  friend  came  forward, 
and  made  signs  for  me  to  wait.   The  delay,  it 
afterwards  appeared  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  first  mandarin  had,  in  the  mean  time  ar- 
rived on  board,  whom  it  became  necessary  to 
consult  as  to  our  reception ;  and  after  a 
short  time  we  were  ushered  on  deck,  ta 
which  we  ascended  by  a  very  rudely  con- 
structed ladder.     We  found  an  immense 
number  of  Chinese  sailors  on  board,  leading 
us  to  conclude  that  she  was  more  numerouB- 
ly  manned,  in  proportion  to  her  sixe,  than 
the  ships  of  our  navy.     We  were  conduct- 
ed by  my  friend  into  the  cabin,  which  wa 
entered  by  descending  two  or  three  steps 
from  the  main  deck.     The  end  of  the  cabin, 
comprising  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stem, 
was  occupied  as  a  joss-house,  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  manner,  with  lanterns :  on  either 
side  there  was  a  smaller  cabin,  from  one  of 
which  came  forth,  walking  majestically,  the 
first  mandarin,  clad  in  silken   robes  and 
velvet  cape.     He  was  a  very  fine-looking 
man,  of  commanding  and  stately  appear- 
ance, with  a  remarkably  intelligent  counte- 
nanf»,  and  about  thitiy-siz  years  of  age. 
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He  almost  started   back  with   amazement 
upon  seeing  my  companion.     The  gentle- 
men of  the  party  standing  np  as  be  enter- 
ed, he  motioned  us  to   be   reseated,  and 
would  not  himself  take  a  seat  until  we  had 
resumed  ours.     He  then  sat  down  on  one 
side  of  a  table^  opposite  to  the  lady,  and 
directed  toa  and  sweetmeats  to  be  produced, 
an  order  which  was  instantly  complied  with. 
It  appeared  most  extraordinary  to  us,  that 
he,  a  man  of  rank,  in   a  nation   holding 
females  in  such  contempt,  should  have  so 
far  deviated  from  their  prejudices  and  cus- 
toms^ aa  to  rise,  and  with  his  own  hand, 
present  the  lady  first  with  tea,  leaving  the 
second  mandarin  to  hand  it  to  us.     This  he 
did  with  the  same  degree  of  courtesy  with 
which  a  similar  act  would  have  been  per- 
formed in  Europe.     Finding  that  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  crew  were  pressing  for- 
ward, and  crowding  the  steps  leading  into 
the  cabin,  to  stare  at  us,  be  rebukea  them 
in  a  very  peremptory  tone,  and  was  reluct- 
actly  obeyed.     There  was  no  door  or  par- 
tition of  any  kind  to  the  cabin,  which  lay 
exposed  to  the  view  of  all  on  deck.     The 
crew  did  not  seem  to  be    under  the  same 
discipline  that  prevails  with  us,  but  possi- 
bly they  were  so  according  to  Chinese  no- 
tions*    An  order  being  given,  two  musi- 
ciaiis  stepped  out  from  the  midst   of  the 
crews  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  steps, 
each  supplied  with  a  mui^ical  instrument  re- 
aambling  a  guitar,  but  of  different  shapes, 
and  they  commenced  one  of  their  horribly- 
ditfoordant  songs — songs  which  the  manda- 
rins seemed  to  enjoy.     They  laughed  and 
ftniled  most  approvingly,  and  regarded   us 
most  anxiously,  with  a  view  apparently  to 
discover  from  our  countenances  if  the  en- 
tertainment met  with  similar  approbation 
on   our  part.      During  this  performance, 
pipes  were  prepared,  lighted,  and  handed 
round :  the  first  mandarin  offered  one  to 
the  lady,  which,  of   course,  was  refused  ; 
and  we  gentlemen  were  handed  pipes,  which 
we  smoked  with  them  :    but  the  second 
mandarin  jumped  up,  as  if  a  sudden  idea 
had  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  filling  an 
opium-pipe,    went  into  his  cabin,  where, 
having  prepared  his  bed,  spreading  over  it 
a  silken  coverlet,  he  made  signs  to  my 
oompanion  to  induce  her  to  lie  down,  and 
smoke  the  drug.     Great  was  his  surprise, 
and  deep  his  apparent  regret,  at  her  refusal : 
and  if  ever  one  of  Eve's  daughters  repented 
of  gratifying  the   curiosity  so   natural  to 
them,  her  repentance    was    genuine    for 
liafing  gone  on  board«    At  uis  moment 


her  countenance  was  the  picture  of  terror, 
firmly  believing,  as  she  dia,  that  some  mis- 
chief or  evil  was  contemplated ;  and  she 
expressed  great  anxiety  to  depart  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible.  During  the  time  we  were 
smoking,  the  first  mandarin  gated  upon  her 
face  aud  attire  with  evident  astonishment, 
as  one  who  had  seen  something  strange  for 
the  first  time  ;  and  standing  up,  with  a 
courteous  movement,  he  placed  the  forefin- 
ger of  his  right  hand  upon  the  cap  and 
flowers  under  her  bonnet,  and  then  cautious- 
ly upon  her  cheek,  as  if  he  wished  to  disco- 
ver whether  the  former  were  part  and  par- 
cel of  her  person.  He  then  pointed  to  her 
brooch  ana  watch,  which  which  were  alter-^ 
nately  handed  to  him  for  inspection,  and 
having  examined  each  with  much  attention, 
he  returned  them  with  much  grace  ;  he  ex- 
amined her  nails,  and  finding  them  inade- 
Quate  to  his  ideas  of  proportion,  he  looked 
down  at  her  feet,  which  being  uncrippled, 
he  was  evidently  much  puzsled,  possibly 
from  his  inability  to  contemplate  her  as  a 
wife,  or  to  reconcile  to  his  mind  the  idea  of 
her  having  been  refused  to  be  sold  for  so  ■ 
large  a  sum  to  his  junior  offerer,  who  was 
evidently  recounting  to  him  the  whole  story 
connected  with  his  mercenary  proposition. 
His  conduct  and  deportment  towards  her, 
however,  was  a  perfect  enigma,  considering 
his  prejudices  concerning  women  ;  for  his 
manner  was  even  more  polished  and  respect- 
ful than  that  of  a  European  gentleman 
would  have  been.  After  we  finished  our 
pipes,  he  conducted  us  with  the  utmost 
pride  over  his  ship,  evidently  deeming  his 
arrangements,  appointments,  and  various 
appendages,  unexceptionable.  He  took 
both  my  hands  in  his,  knocked  them 
against  his  breast,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bent  his  body  forward.  He  retained  my 
hands  within  his,  as  he  led  me  forward  round 
each  gun,  and  pausing  now  and  then,  look- 
ed for  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  ad- 
miration ;  while  I  endeavored  as  much  as 
possible  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of 
my  acknowledgments  and  wonder. 

The  junk  was  a  two-decker,  and  had 
thirty  guns  on  each  deck;  and  1  found 
these  guns  varying  in  their  calibre,  con- 
struction, and  form,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Some  were  of  a  much  more  modern 
construction  than  others,  which  were  evi- 
dently very  ancient ;  one  or  two  guns  were 
of  brass,  and  were  well  finished,  which  he 
beemed  to  regard  with  great  pride.  The 
guns  on  both  decks  corresponded  in  variety, 
and  they  were  all  firmly  fixed,  it  never  bo- 
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ing  comtemplated  tbat  any  occasion  could 
arise,  when  it  would  be  desirable  to  change 
their  elevation  or  position.  This  arrange- 
ment was  only  in  accordance  with  the  Chi- 
nese system  of  gunnery  ;  as  it  is  their  prac- 
tice only  to  fire  the  gun  which  happens  to 
be  pointed  most  in  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
ject to  be  struck,  never  thinking  of  making 
many  guns  bear  upon  the  same  point. 
A  variety  of  national,  warlike  imple- 
ments wore  hung  about,  such  as  pikes, 
axes,  and  spears,  issuing  from  the 
centre  of  a  half-moon  .(made  to  fit 
nicely  on  a  man's  neck),  on  the  end  of 
a  handle  ten  feet  lon^,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  such  like.  The  dirt  and  filth  were  es- 
sentially Chinese.  The  crew  wore  no  uni- 
form on  this  occasion,  and  were  distributed 
about  in  various  messes,  either  cookim^  or 
eating.  The  second  mandarin  treated  the 
first  with  the  same,  or  even  more  respect 
than  a  first  lieutenant  would  his  captain. 
After  seeing  everything,  the  first  mandarin 
conducted  us  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and 
in  a  most  courteous  manner  took  his  leave 
of  us,  while  my  friend  remained  to  see  us 
off.  I  should  mention  that  1  took  a  present 
of  cherry-brandy  on  board,  which  was  quaff- 
ed by  our  hosts  in  an  inconceivably  short 
time,  with  evident  satisfaction.  In  a  day 
or  two  after  the  visit,  this  war-junk  weighed 
anchor,  and  was  relieved  by  another,  which 
saluted  her  on  her  departure  with  a  number 
of  guns. 

In  every  war-junk,  as  well  nf:  in  all  other 
vessels,  the  Chinese  perfom  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious ceremony;  or,  in  Anglo-Chinese, 
they  ''  chin-chin  Joss,''  morning  and  evcn- 
^g)  ^7  burning  pieces  of  paper,  and  joss- 
sticks,  accompanied  with  the  beating  of 
gongs.  The  larger  the  junk  or  boat  is,  the 
greater  is  the  noise,  as  the  gongs  are  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  size.  Previous  to 
the  sailing  of  a  ship,  this  rite  is  performed 
with  much  grcp.ter  ceremony  than  on  other 
occasions ;  they  cut  off  the  head  of  a  cock 
(one  of  the  largest  and  best  which  can  be 
procured),  besmear  the  bow  with  his  blood, 
and  finally  throw  him  into  the  water ;  as 
by  this  sacrifice,  they  hope  to  propitiate  the 
deity,  and  insure  a  favoiible  breeze.  The 
cock  is  a  bird  used  on  various  religious  oc- 
casions, and  a  Chinaman's  oath  is  taken  by 
cutting  off  a  cock's  head — an  act  by  which 
the  deponent  expresses  his  desire  that,  if  he 
should  state  a  falsehood,  his  head  may  be 
cut  ofi'  in  a  similar  manner^  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next. 


CHAPTER  Vffl- 

RELIGION  OP  THE  CHINESE — THREE  RELI- 
GIOUS SECTS DESCRIPTION  OP  JOSS- 
HOUSES — TEMPLE  OP  HANON  AND    SACRED 

SWINE BOATWOMAN     PROPITIATING     HER 

husband's  manes PEASANT  MAKING  OF- 
FERINGS TO    QUI yiSIT    OF    ONE   JOSS    TO 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  ANOTHER ROMAN  CATHO- 
LIC PROCESSION  OF  SAINTS,  ANGELS,  AND 
DEVILS,  AT  MACAO. 

The  Chinese  are  divided  into  three  reli- 
gious sects — those  of  Buddha,  Tu-ki-a-sn, 
and  Ja-on  ;  but  the  Buddhists  are  the  most 
numerous.  They  appear  to  be  imbued  with 
little  or  no  religions  feelings,  laugh  at  their 
padres  or  priests,  enter  their  temples,  and 
appear  before  their  deities  with  the  greatest 
indifference.  Their  sacred  books  consist  of 
a  series  of  moral  lessons  ;  and  the  writings 
of  Confucius,  their  greatest  and«most  cele- 
brated philosopher,  rank  highest  among 
them  ;  yet  immorality  never  reached  a 
greater  height  than  in  China,  for  revelation 
has  never  shone  upon  their  soil,  nor  ap- 
plied its  healing  virtue  there  to  the  oor- 
ruption  of  nature.  ^ 

A  visit  to  one  joss-house  or  temple  is  a  1 
visit  to  all.  The  interior  is  hung  with  Ian- 1 
terns,  in  which  the  lamps  arc  kept  burning 
all  the  day,  and  which  are  decorated  witb 
tinsel,  and  painted  with  most  gaudy  colors ; 
the  walls  glitter  with  the  most  glaring  hnesi 
according  to  Chinese  notions  of  tu8te ;  but, 
on  entering,  the  coup-d^ceil  is  rather  agree- 
able. In  the  temple  near  Canton,  called 
Honan,  are  three  large,  gilt  images  of 
Buddha — the  present,  past,  and  future. 
The  sacred  swine  kept  here — fit  emblems  of 
an  immoral  people — are  fed  until  they  reach 
an  incredible  degree  of  obesity  :  these  crea^ 
tures  are  never  killed,  but  are  allowed  to 
live  the  natural  term  of  life,  and  when  thej 
die,  are  buried  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
Their  domiciles  are  never  cleansed,  filth 
accumulates  until  it  reaches  their  backs, 
and  no  wallowing  swine  can  be  happier  than 
these. 

Their  deities,  like  their  mandarins,  have 
their  various  grades;  and  as  aldermanio 
proportions  arc  the  acme  of  beauty  in  man, 
according  to  Chinese  ideas,  so  is  their  Joss 
number  one,  always  represented  with  a  pen- 
dant belly;  his  wife  and  son  are  usually 
seated  behind  him,  and  the  son  ranks  num- 
ber two.  But  the  Chinese  deities  are  in- 
numerable.   The  altars  before  the  Josses 
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are  decorated  according  to  their  ranks ; 
upon  those  before  the  imago  of  Joss  number 
one,  in  the  wealthier  temples,  are  placed 
massive  silver  candlesticks,  the  candles  in 
which  are  kept  ever  burning.     Silver  vases 
and  other  ornaments  add  to  the  general  ef- 
fect, and  the  whole  appearance  fearfully 
corresponds  with  that  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches.     A  profasion  of  artificial  flowers 
appear  in  all  directions ;  some  of  these  are 
formed  from  the  wing-feathers  of  a  king- 
fisher, whose  plumage  is  of  the  most  sur- 
passing brilliancy.     Offerings  are  presented 
by  the  people  to  their  gods,  of  fish,  fat  pork 
dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  rice,  firuits,  tea, 
and  sam-choo —  a  spirit  prepared  from  rice  ; 
these  edible  offerings  are  devoured  by  the 
priests  at  the  end  of  the  day.     Perfumed 
incensc-rods,  or  joss-sticks,  like  the  incense 
in  Romish  temples,  together  with  small  oil- 
«     lamps,  shed  a  perpetual  light  on  each  altar. 
With  the  exception  of  the  silver  candle- 
sticks, similar  appendages  deck  the  altars 
of  their  infernal  deities,  who  are  continually 
consulted  about  the  destiny  of  their  vota- 
ries.    Two  hollow  pieces  of  bamboo,  called 
'^  sticks  of  f:itc,''are  always  at  hand,  which 
instruments  must  be  thrown  three  times  to 
obtain  an  omen,  and  the  decision  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  may  twice 
happen  to  fall.     I  was  amused  by  the  in- 
formation given  me  by  an  old  priest,  who 
said  .that  a  favorable  augury  might  always 
be  secured  by  sleight  of  hand,  and  I  made 
a  trial  under  his  direction,  and  found  his 
information  to  be  correct.     A  variety  of 
flags  were   suspended    round   about,   and 
images  reposed  upon  the  altar,  which  the 
same  old  priest  assured  mo  were  the  votive 
offerings  of  those  whose  prayers  were  granted. 
Such  offerings  as  these  prevailed  amongst 
the  ancient   Pagans,  and  are  perpetuated, 
with  many  other  heathen  rites  and  forms,  in 
Romish  as  well   as   in  Chinese  worship  ; 
some  of  these  usages  might  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jesuits,  who  visited  China 
nearly  three  centuries  ago  ;  but  this  is  pe- 
remptorily and  truly  denied.     The  Chinese 
and  Romish  priests  alike  read  their  service 
in  a  knguagc  unknown  to  the  people.  The 
Pali  is  the  language  of  Chinese  devotion, 
and  1  have  heard  that,  though  written  by 
the  priests,  they  understand  it   not.     To 
pursus  the  similitude,  the  priests  walk  up 
and  down  before  the  altar,  mumble  the  ser- 
vice with  CToat  rapidity,  use  many  bowing3 
and  genuflexions,  and  ring  bells  at  stated 
intervals.     They  live  in  the  greatest  indo- 
lonoe,  but  whether  they  derive  their  Bupport 


from  taxation  or  voluntary  contribution,  I 
was  unable  to  discover ;  they  affect  a  life  of 
celibacy ;  but,  even  amongst  the  Chinese, 
there  is  no  class  more  immoral. 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  is  unequivocally  maintained ;  hence 
all  who  now  enter  into  the  marriage  state 
are  held  to  have  been  thus  allied  in  a  for- 
mer state  of  existence.  All  their  notions 
concerning  a  future  life  are  obscure;  in- 
deed future  rewards  and  punishments,  ac- 
cording to  their  theory,  will  be  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They 
believe  that,  after  their  departure  from  the 
flesh,  they  will  stand  in  need  of  the  same 
goods,  accommodations,  and  alliances  thoy 
here  enjoy.  According  to  the  prevailioff 
superstition,  these  wants  may  be  supplied 
by  burning  pieces  of  paper  representing 
money,  eatables,  animals,  and  even  ser- 
vants, for  the  benefit  of  the  departed,  and 
they  suppose  that  thet<e  papers,  by  passing 
through  the  fire,  tarn  into  the  realiti(is  Ihey 
represent.  These  puppets  of  colored  paper 
portray,  with  ereat  fidelity,  the  various  ar- 
ticles and  goods  they  would  fain  convey  to 
their  deceased  friends ;  but  dollars  and 
sycee-silver  are  cut  out  in  tinsel,  and  the 
viands,  which  cannot  be  thus  shaped  out  by 
art,  are  written  on  separate  pieces  of  colored 
paper. 

Connected  with  this  paper  superstition, 
are  two  incidents,  of  which  I  was  an  eye- 
witness. I  saw  a  boat-woman  in  Hong- 
Kong  throwing  into  the  fire,  near  a  grave, 
several  bits  of  paper,  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
China-woman ;  she  fanned  the  flame  with 
her  hat,  and  uttered  the  most  hideous 
cries:  her  countenance,  notwithstanding, 
presented  the  appearance  of  the  most  com- 
plete indifference — I  might  almost  say  va- 
cancy. I  watched  her  for  a  considerable 
time,  during  which  she  both  fanned  the 
flame,  and  continued  her  yells  with  undi* 
minished  vigor.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
her  husband's  death,  and  she  was  burning 
paper  wives  to  propitiate  the  manes  of  her 
deceased  partner,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
send  her  another  husband. 

The  next  incident  of  this  character  that 
1  witnessed  occurred  at  no  great  distance 
from  Victoria.  I  was  riding,  accompanied 
by  some  friends,  when  we  saw  a  Chinaman 
and  his  whole  family  round  a  long  pole, 
which  was  erected  in  a  paddy-field.  On  the 
top  of  this  pole  a  cock  was  tied  by  the  leg, 
beneath  which  hung  the  garments  of  an 
agricultural  laborer,  having  the  arms  and 
legs  of  the  dresB  diaiended  by  pieces  of  bun- 
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boo.  At  the  foot  of  the  pole  a  fire  was 
kindled,  into  which  the  Chinaman  continu- 
ally threw  small  pieces  of  paper,  and  the 
whole  family,  during  the  process,  uttered, 
in  chorus,  the  most  hideous  noises.  One 
of  the  party  played  a  running  accompani- 
ment on  a  gong,  while  the  father  of  the 
family,  every  now  and  then,  struck  the  cock 
with  a  rod,  to  keep  it  fluttering  in  mid- air. 
This  proved  to  bo  an  incantation  and  vow 
to  their  infernal  god,  Qui ;  they  promised 
to  present  him  with  a  cock  and  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  on  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity, provided  he  secured  them  a  plentiful 
crop  of  rice. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a  re- 
ligious water  procession,  which  was  one  of 
their  high  ceremonies ;  one  Joss  going  by 
niffht  to  visit  the  Joss  of  another  temple. 
The  boat  in  which  he  was  conveyed  was  de- 
corated with  flags,  lighted  lanterns,  and 
flowers ;  festoons  and  fantastic  forms  of 
lighted  lamps  ornamented  the  exterior,  and 
twined  round  the  masts.  In  the  cabin  a 
variety  of  eatables,  silver  candlesticks,  and 
flowers,  were  placed  upon  a  long  table,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  idol  was  seated  ;  on 
either  side  wore  priests,  habited  in  yellow 
silk  embroidered  robes.  Musicians  and 
singers  enlivened  the  party  with  most  in- 
harmonious sounds.  This  vessel  was  fol 
lowed  and  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  smal- 
ler boats,  illuminated  with  colored  lanterns. 
Upon  reaching  the  shore,  where  the  temple 
of  the  other  Joss  stood,  he  was  seen  seated 
at  the  door,  surrounded  by  his  sacrificial 
attendants ;  the  priests  of  the  visitor  arose, 
took  the  viands  from  the  table,  and  carried 
them  to  their  waiting  brethren,  by  whom 
they  were  graciously  received,  and  placed 
in  their  own  temple.  After  this  ceremony, 
the  priests  of  both  shrines  took  up  their  re- 
spective idols,  and  like  children  playing 
with  dolls,  caused  them  to  salute  each  other, 
in  a  most  becoming  manner.  The  visitors 
then  retired  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  had  arrived,  the  musicians  redoubled 
their  efforts;  and  the  compliment  of  the 
visit  was  returned  the  following  evening. 

The  temples  are  rarely  cleansed,  and  the 
Chinese  not  beioff  remarkable  for  cleanli- 
ness, the  accumulation  of  filth  and  dust 
can  easily  bo  imagined.  Mendicants  are 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  outer  portion  of 
the  temples,  and  are  supported  by  the  do- 
nations of  the  charitable. 

The  sect  of  the  Tuki-a-su  profess  to  be 
the  followers  of  Confucius,  whose  writings 


treat  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  of 
social  virtues,  and  of  government. 

The  sect  of  Ja-on  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  followers  of  La-on-ke-um,  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Confucius  ; 
his  writings  relate  to  the  same  subjects,  and 
the  professors  of  this  sect  are  alchymists  and 
fortune-tellers. 

There  is  a  settlement  of  six  or  seven  fami- 
lies of  Jews  in  China,  which  was  discovered 
some  years  ago  by  the  missionaries,  who 
stated  that  they  have  a  synagoffuo,  and  keep 
themselves  perfectly  distinct,  intermarrying 
amongst  themselves.  They  observe  most 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
are  said  to  have  first  appeared  in  China 
about  200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Painful  as  it  was  for  a  Christian  to  wit- 
ness the  procession  of  Joss,  it  was  still  more 
painful  to  me  to  behold  a  superstitious  pro- 
cession at  Maeao,  sot  up  by  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Christ.  It  was  the  fete 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  who  awaited,  at 
the  church  which  bore  his  name,  the  visit 
of  a  brother  saint,  from  a  neighboring 
church.  High  mass  havioc  been  performed, 
and  ail  oration  delivered  in  honor  of  the 
feted  saint,  before  a  crowded  congregation 
of  the  Portuguese  inhabitants,  and  some 
Chinese  women,  the  procession  formed  in 
the  following  order  :—  ^ 

First  came,  des  etifana  de  chcmrj  in  dirty 
white  surplices,  chanting,  and  swinging 
lighted  incense- burners ;  then  followed  the 
priests,  two  and  two,  in  their  black  robes, 
they  also  chanting;  then  appeared  the 
saint,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  priests. 
The  platform  upon  which  he  stood  was  very 
gay,  with  a  profusion  of  gaudy-colored  calico 
flowers,  and  tinsel  leaves;  a  white  bird 
stood  by  his  side,  but  whether  a  stork  or 
swan  I  could  not  discover,  on  which  his 
right  hand  seemed  to  rest  for  support.  Tho 
idol  was  followed  by  little  girls,  varying 
from  three  to  five  years  of  age,  ludicrously 
dressed,  to  represent  angels.  These  were 
attired  in  white  frocks,  over  a  yellow  calico 
underdress,  exceedingly  short,  in  order  to 
show  the  magnificence  of  their  shoes  and 
stockings  —and  with  hoops,  which  made  the 
width  of  the  little  mortals  double  their 
height.  The  bottoms  of  their  frocks  were 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  leaves  re- 
sembling those  which  adorned  the  graven 
image,  and  they  wore  red  silk  stockings, 
with  green  clocks,  on  their  little  legs,  and 
their  tiny  feet  were  encased  in  bright  blue 
satin  shoes.     Some  of  their  heads  were  en- 
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rircled  with  wreaths  of  bright  colored  calico 
flowers ;  others  were  decorated  with  tower* 
ing   plumes  of  many-colored  ostrich  fea- 
thers ;  and  last  and  least  of  them  all,  came  a 
little  mortal,  about  three  years  old,  with  a 
resplendent  brazen   helmet  on  her  head, 
from  the  top  of  which  issued  a  snowy  plume; 
and  most  ludicrously  did  this  minute  speci- 
men of  humanity  strut  on  with  conscious 
pride.      The  hair  of  these    children   was 
dressed  in  the  tight  round  curls  of  an  Eng- 
lish coachman's  bob-wig,  and  lar^  wings 
of  golden  tissue  waved  from  their  shoul- 
ders ;  around  their  bodies  were  bound  broad 
belts  of  pink  ribbon,  with  streamers  reach- 
ing to  their  heels  ;  and  the  poor  little  crea- 
tures walked  with  evident  delight  at  their 
unaccustomed  finery,  and  overloaded  heads. 
Following  the   children  were   many   men, 
who  were  doins  penance,  dressed  as  devils ; 
they  wore   hiacous  masks   on  their  faces, 
horns  on  their  heads,  and  long  black  serge 
robes,  tied  round   their  waists  by  a  thick 
hempen  rope :  to  their   feet  were  attached 
chains,  which  they  dragged  after  them  along 
the  ground  ;  their  hands  were  also  man- 
acled, and  they  continually  clanked  their 
chains.     The  so-called  penitents  were  con- 
tinually passing  jokes  with  their    friends 
around  them,  and'  seemed  highly  amused 
with  their  own  grotesque  appearance.    The 
rear  was  brought  up  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators.     I  felt  grieved  at  this  terrible 
mockery  of  religion  !  this  awful  mummery, 
performed  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  as  it  bore  far 
too  close  an  analogy  to  the  visit  of  one  hea- 
then deity  to  the  temple  of  another.     What 
must  be  the  estimate  of  Christianity  in  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese,  who   witness   such 
scenes  as  these !     They  may  well  ask  where 
is  the  difference  between  pagan  and  papal 
idolatry  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   MONARCHY,    GOVERNMENT,    LANGUAGE, 

AND    CHARACTERISTIC  QUALITIES   OF    THE 

CHINESE. 
/ 

The  Chinese  monarchy  being  absolute, 
without  the  slightest  check,  the  punish- 
ments of  the  empire  are  most  cruel,  and  ill- 
proportioned  to  the  crimes  for  which  they 
are  severally  inflicted  :  for  the  slightest  of- 
fence, a  mandarin  is  degraded,  banished, 
and  deprived  of  adl  property,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  emperor  not  only  visitB 
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the  sins  of  the  father  upon  his  children,  but 
extends  his  wrath  to  the  collateral  branches 
of  the   family,  inflicting  upon   them    the 
same  punishment  pronounced  upon  the  of- 
fender.    The  abominable  system  of  espion- 
age was  never  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
either  in   France,  or   Austria,   than  that 
which  is  practised  in  China :  the  smallest 
expression,  which  may  be  construed  into  a 
reflection  upon  the  emperor,  is  reported  to 
him,  and  the  culprit^s  punishment  is  death. 
The  emperor,  when  he  condemns  an  old  fa- 
vorite, as   a  mark   of  favor,   sends  him  a 
sword,  with   an   intimation   that  he  may 
take  away  his  own  life  ;  his  death  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  the  execution  of  his 
children,  and  nearest  relations.     Theft  is 
punished  with  the  bastinado,  and  torture. 
Manslaughter  and    homicide  are    classed 
with  murder,  and  capitally  punished :  this 
makes  the   Chinese  even  hesitate  to  ap- 
proach a  dead  body,  or  give  information  if 
they  have  seen  one,  lest  they  should  be  ac- 
cused  of  the    deed.      There   are  various 
modes   of  inflicting  capital  punishments : 
sometimes  the  culprit  is  beheaded,  or  stran- 
gled by  the   bow-string;    at  others,  that 
most   cruel  practice  of  hewing  the  living 
victim  to  pieces  is  resorted  to.     The  extre- 
mities are  first  severed  from  the  trunk,  vi- 
tal parts  being   carefully  avoided  in  order 
to  prolong  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the 
victim.     Filial  disobedience  is  considered  a 
crime  next  in  atrocity  to  murder,  and  is 
puni.shed  by  the  bastinado,  and  severe  beat- 
ing with  bamboos  of  various  sizes.     When 
a  man  becomes  rich,  and,  in  his  folly,  or 
through  parsimony,  neglects  to  present  of- 
ferings, or,  in  other  words,  to   bribe  the 
mandarin  of  his  district,  he  is  invariably 
accused  of  some  offenco,  seized,  and  tortur- 
ed, to  extract  some  of  his  wealth.     The 
modes  of  torture  are  various — but   those 
generally  adopted  are,  the  rack,  and  gradu- 
al roasting  before  a  slow  fire.     Traffic  in 
opium  is  most  severely  punished;  a  man 
detected  in  smoking  opium,  is  put  to  the 
torture,  until  he  gives  up  the  name  of  the 
person  from  whom  he  bought  the  poison— 
and  each  person,  through  whose  hands  it  is 
traced,  is  similarly  dealt  with,  until  the 
smuggler  is  discovered.     The  offenders  are 
punished  by  the  bastinado,  pillorjr,  banish- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  property.  This  pun- 
ishment has  often  been  extended  to  the  son 
and  brothers  of  the  smuggler.     The  reason 
that  punishments  for  smoking  and  smug- 
gling opium  are  rarely  heard  of,  is  owing  to 
the  presents  and  bribes  which  are  heaped 
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upon  the  maDdarins  by  those  who  are  guilty 
of  practising  those  offeoces.  A  maDdariO) 
when  he  discovers  an  offender,  is  able  to 
carry  on  a  most  profitable  trade,  by  holding 
the  accusation  tn  lerrorem  over  him,  till  he 
has  squeezed  all  he  can  out  of  him.  Bri- 
bery and  corruption  are  carried  on  to  an  en- 
ormous  extent  throughout  the  whole  state, 
and  are  in  a  great  measure  countenahoed 
by  the  emperor,  if  not  the  immediate  result 
of  his  will.  He  remunerates  his  viceroys, 
mandarins,  and  other  servants,  with  sala- 
ries 80  absurdly  low,  as  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  support  of  their  respective  sta- 
tions. There  are  no  judges,  properly 
speaking,  to  administer  the  laws,  but  «ach 
mandarin  exercises  the  office  of  judge  over 
all  beneath  him,  including  even  the  manda- 
rins who  are  his  inferiors  in  rank.  All  im- 
portant cases,  however,  are  referred  to  the 
emperor  in  person. 

There  are  considerable  differences  of  opi- 
nion relative  -to  the  population  of  China, 
the  estimated  amount  varying  from  three 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  sixty- five 
millions — while  tlie  populatiou  of  Canton 
alone  is  computed  by  some  at  eighty-fbur 
— by  others,  at  one  million,  two  hundred, 
and  thirty-six  thousand.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  vast  multitude  who 
reside  upon  the  river  of  Canton,  the  num- 
bers who  reside  in  each  boat,  and  the  dense 
manner  in  which  these  boats  are  congregat- 
ed together,  the  immense  population  resid- 
ins^  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  its  snb- 
uf]^ — one  house,  amongst  the  lower  nnd 
poorer  classes,  being  often  inhabited  by 
three  or  four  generations — it  is  far  from  in- 
credible that  the  whole  population  on  the 
river,  in  the  city,  and  without  the  wall. 
may  amount  to  1,236,000.  All  the  viU 
lages,  towns,  and  cities  of  China,  with  the 
rivers  in  their  vicinities,  arc  crowded  appa- 
rently to  the  same  extent,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  aquatic  population 
possess  no  habitations  upon  the  land.  When 
these  facts  are  considered  in  conjunction 


inhabitants  rarely,  if  ever,  migrate — it 
would,  by  no  means,  be  astonishing  to  find 
as  the  result  of  an  accurate  census,  that  its 
total  population  even  exceeded  the  larger 
estimate  of  365,000,000. 

The  sound  of  the  spoken  language  is  ex- 

eedingly  disagreeable  to  an  unaccustomed 

r,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  monosyllabic 

enunciation,  which  is  uttered  in  a  mea- 

«d  tone.    Although  the  written  language 

iveraaUy  undentood  throughout  China, 


yet  the  spoken  language  of  one  province  ia 
unintelligible  to  tl  e  inhabitants  of  another, 
and  they  are  constantly  obliged  to  express 
their  ideas  by  the  formation  of  characters, 
and  they  may  be  frequently  seen  doing  so, 
by  means  of  their  forefinger,  writing  them, 
as  it  were,  in  the  air.     In  the  written  Ian* 
guage,  they  say,  there  are  80,000  characters 
or  hieroglyphics,  each  of  which  stand  for  a 
word.     The  difficulty,  then,  of  acquiring  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  written  language 
must  be  apparent  to  all ;  but  it  has  one^ 
great  and  evident  advantage,  that  of  always 
remaining  the  same,  as  the  character  or 
symbol  will  always  represent  the  object  or 
thing  originally  intended  to  be  represented ; 
unliable  to  variation,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  a  spoken  language  alphabetically  writ- 
ten, which  is  constantly  subject  to  vai  iations 
in  the  sound  or  orthography,  arising  from 
fashion  or  caprice      I'he  Europeans  who 
have  studied  the  X^hincso  lunguage  usually 
divide  it  into  four  dintinct  dialects — namely, 
the  Kou'ou-m^  which  is  not  used  atpiescnt, 
except  by  philosophers  and  sages,  who  are 
much    enamoured    of    it ;  Ou-efi'te-hang^ 
which  is  used  for  its  sublimity,  and  adapted 
to  complimentary  compositions  an<i  high- 
flown  flattery      This  language,  or  dialect, 
is  held  next  in  estimation,  by  the  literati, 
to  the  Kowott-en,  The  Kou-ha-na.  or  court 
language,  is  that  which  is  invariably  used 
by  courtiers  in  all  official  correspondenoe, 
andl)y  literary  characters.  It  is  considered 
to  be  possessed  of  a  greater  variety  of  ex- 
pressions, whose  significations  slightly  dif- 
fer, and  to  be  more  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  general  intercourse  than  any  other  dia- 
lect. The  Hi  an-tang  is  the  Chinese  patois ; 
the  variations  are  innumerable,  each  pro- 
vince and  district  having  its  peculiar  patois, 
used  by  the  lower  orders.     The  mandarins 
and  wealthy  persons  throughout  the  empire 
nse  the  Kou-ha-na,  or  court-fanguage,  in 
their   intercom  sc   with    one  another,   and 
those  only  can  rise  to  eminence  in  the  state 
wlio  are  proficients  in  it.    There  are  obvious 


with  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  whose  reasons  for  this  :  all  ancient  inscriptions. 


ancient  records,  and  the  official  correspond- 
ence of  the  present  day  arc  in  this  language. 
It  is  presumed  to  be  the  original  aud^  un- 
altered language  of  tho  empire.  The  -W- 
un-tang,  or  patois,  can,  after  all,  be  only 
considered  as  various  corruptions  of  the 
Kou'ha-na, 

The  characteristic  good  qualities  of  the 
Chinese  are,  parental  affection,  filial  piety, 
veneration  for  learning,  respect  for  age, 
submission  to  rule,  hospitality,  and  Indus 
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try.     There  is,  alas !  another  side  to  the 
picture :  they  are  profligate  to  a  frightful 
extent ;   chastity  is  unknown   among  the 
lower  orders  of  women,  and  is  only  prcsorvcd 
amongst  the  higher,  by  strict  seclusion  ; 
they  are  deficient  in  probity,  both  in  word 
and  deed.  Distrusting  all,  they  are  cunning 
and  jealous  beyond  measure ;  servile  and 
abject   to    their    superiors,    they    exhibit 
tyranny  and  injustice  to  all  below  them, 
wain  is  the  end  of  a  Chinaman's  life,  and 
lie  regards  not  the  means  by  which  ho  at- 
tains it.     All  classes,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  addicted  to  gambling,  and 
fraud  is  prevalent  in  their  very  amusements. 
However,  there  is  one  trait  in  a  Chinaman's 
character,  which  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
that  is  filial  piety^  which  is  certainly  car- 
ried to  a  very  great  extent,  and   1  have 
known  instances  where  servants  have  hoard- 
ed up  all  their  earnings  with   scrupulous 
oare,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  their  aged  parents.     A  son  is  often  per- 
mitted to  suffer  punishment  for  a  father, 
who  has  infringed  the  laws  of  bis  country  ; 
and  should  the  ofiiccrs  of  justice  be  unable 
to  find  a  son  who  has  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  or  crime,  they  deliberately  put  the 
father  into  prison,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  delinquent  will  soon  appear  to  liberate 
his  parent.     Nothing  is  so  abhorrent  to  all, 
both  high  and   low,  as  filial  disobedience, 
which  is  severely  punished  by  law,  from 
policy.    The  emperor  calls  himself,  what  he 
onght  to  be,  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
wiselv  considers  he  will  not  be  regarded  in 
that  light,  or  treated  with  becoming  respect, 
should  his  subjects   be    deficient  in  filial 
obedience  to  their  natural  parents.     The 
following  are  some  of  the  moral  maxims 
amongst  the  Chinese  npon  the  subject,  ex- 
tracted from  their  ancient  sages,  and  hung 
about  theii   dwellings,  which  are  wurihy  of 
the  most  refined  and  enlightened  nation  : — 

**  Let  a  son  honor  his  parents,  not  observing 
their  faults,  which  he  BhoulU  carefully  conceal ; 
he  may,  however,  remonstrate  three  times  with 
them  relative  to  their  faults;  Rhotild  the)  disre- 
gard him,  he  must  observe  towards  them  the  cwiine 
nndimiuished  piety.** 

**  A  SOD  should  never  refer  to  old  age  or  infir- 
mities before  his  parents." 

**  Let  every  other  occupation  be  promptly  laid 
aside  to  answer  a  parentis  call." 

"  Should  his  parents  be  in  trouble,  a  son  must 
not  visit  nor  reoaive  his  friendn.  Shuuid  they  be 
ill,  his  dress  and  countenance  should  express  hitt 
sorrow;  be  should  retrain  from  music,  and  he 
most  particularly  resist  getting  into  a  passion.** 

•*  To  have  a  proper  esiimauon  of  lilial  duly,  a 


son  should  attend  to  his  parents  when  they  f^prak; 
he  ^huuld  see  them,  though  not  in  their  iiieMiice." 

*'  A  pon  should  be  caieiul  that  hi^  fain,  r  and 
mother  are  warm  ill  winter  and  cool  in  Munmer. 
He  tthoiilil  visit  their  chamber  night  and  nior:  >iig, 
to  enquire  alter  them,  and  i*ee  they  requic  no- 
ihinir." 

**  It  is  not  proper  that  a  son  should  pit  on  the 
same  mat  as  his  father.** 

Would  that  all  the  other  moral  lessons 
inculcated  by  thoir  anciont  sages  were  equal- 
ly observed  with  the  preceding!  Were 
such  the  case,  China  would  be  one  ot  the 
most  moral  nations  in  the  world,  lust  >ad  of 
the  most  depraved. 

1  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that    the 
Turks  arc  not  greater  fatalists   tbau  the 
Chinese.     1  have  heard  of  a  Chinoec  nior- 
chant  at  Canton,  who  was  smokin<;  \u>*  pipe 
at  the  time  the  intelligence  was  bruu<;lii  to 
him,  that  his  warehouse,  which   was  filled 
with  the  most  valuable  merchandize,  was 
on  fire,  who   coolly  replied,    *'  Mab-kie," 
(which  is  the   Anglo-Chinese  for  ''iNcver 
miod^')  and  added,  '^  If  it's  to  burn,  it  will 
burn;  if  not,  it  will  not!"  he  th  u  very 
quietly  continued  to  siuokc  his  pine.      I  he 
Chinese  are  all  great  stoics  in  their  way, 
and  have  been  known  to  endure  the  greiitcst 
bodily    sutieriiig   and  torture,  ratliT  than 
I  surrender   their    wealth,   which    thi'v  li.ive 
i  borne  without  llincliing.     Still,  durin<r  the 
late  war,  there  were  many  instances  where 
terror  so  far  prevailed,  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  to  adopt  very  di88iiiiilar 
courses  ;  for  instance,  upon  entering  a  town, 
our  troops  have  found  written,  in  large  cha- 
racters, in  the  Chinese  language,  ov«r  the 
doors  of  many  houses,  "  Take  all  we  have, 
but  spare  our  lives.''  In  other  towns,  which 
they  found  coniplet  ly  do&erted,    horn  bio 
spectacles  awaited   them  :   in  every  house 
they  entered,  the  wretched   women    were 
found  with  their  throats  cut,  some  c.»ld,  and 
others   dyini^ ;  in    other    |.laces,  the   w.lls 
have   been  found  filled  with  femaiu<>,  and 
the  women   have   been  seen  in  the  act  of 
drowning  themselves  and   their   ofi>p  ing. 
Again,  on  entering  the  residence  of  a  very 
wealthy  man,  the  house  was  found  dftfcited 
by  all  but  the  proprietor,  who  was  discover- 
ed, partially  consumed,  seated  in  his  richest 
robes,  and  bound  to  his  chair,  in  the  uiidst 
of  his  books,  furniture,  and  valuables,  which 
were  piled  iu  heaps  around  him,  and  m  t  on 
fire.     This  a<rain  seems  to  bo  contrary  to 
the  character  or  protcsMon  of  the  individual, 
who  proved   to    be   one  of  their  gi cutest 
philosophers. 
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There  are  three  prey  ailing  desires  im- 
planted in  the  breast  of  every  Chinaman. 
First — he  anxiously  looks  for  male  ofispring, 
to  perpetuate  his  name  and  sacrifice  to  his 
manes ;  secondly — he  labors  indefatigably 


to  acquire  landed  property,  to  enrich  hia 
offspring;  and,  thirdly,  he  desires  longev- 
ity, in  order  that  he  may  live  to  see  his 
children's  children  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
wealth  he  has  accumulated 
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and  hallowed  the  resting-place  of  the  per- 
secuted saint  and  the  patriot  exile.  No 
sooner  has  the  temporary  dwelling  exclud- 
ed the  summer's  heat  or  the  winter's  cold, 
than  the  sons  of  toil  equip  themselves  for 
the  destined  task.  The  forest  falls  heneath 
the  peasant's  hrawny  arm,  and  under  his 
skilful  care  a  golden  harvest  waves  over 
once  barren  plains.  The  village  rises  amid 
fruit  and  foliage — the  germ  peradventure 
of  some  gay  metropolis — the  centre,  it  may 
be,  of  some  mighty  empire.  The  school- 
house  and  the  temple  adorn  and  bless  the 
exile's  home,  while  light,  secular  and  di- 
vine, emanating  from  this  double  source, 
diffuses  itself  around,  and  reaches  even  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  the  savage  population. 
In  our  own  day,  however,  it  is  by  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  missionary  that  the 
great  work  of  civilization  must  be  carried 
on  ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  our  colonial  es- 
tablishments, and  the  extension  of  our 
commercial  relations,  that  we  can  expect 
to  obtain  the  most  successful  and  perma- 
nent results.  Tbe  interchange  of  European 
^01  American  manufaotores  with  the  pro- 


It  is  int':?resting  to  ptudy  the  variety  of 
means  by  which  Providence  carries  on  its 
great  work  of  progressive  civilization.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  society,  the  arts  of  life 
followed  the  conqueror  in  his  bloody  career, 
and  subjugated  nations  exchanged  a  wild 
independence  for  the  blessings  of  stable 
government  and  salutary  institutions.  At 
other  times,  and  these,  too,  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, civilization  has  been  the  offspring 
of  political  and  religious  oppression.  Chas- 
ed by  the  tyrant  from  their  fatherland,  or 
driven  by  bigotry  from  their  altars,  fami- 
lies distinguished  by  patriotism  and  piety 
have  fled  for  shelter  to  some  friendly  shore, 
and  have  repaid  the  hospitality  which  wel- 
comed them  by  the  noble  truths  which  they 
imported,  and  the  holy  life  which  they  led. 
In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  an 
exubcr(int  population,  in  search  of  food  or 
employment,  have  been  dispersed  among 
the  uncultivated  wastes,  and  the  luxuriant 
woodlands  of  far-distant  climes  ;  and  thus 
have  the  arts  of  peace,  the  principles  of 
freedom,  and  the  message  of  eternity^  fol- 
lowed  in  tbe  train  ot  the  sttrving  emigrant, 
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daco  of  savage  or  semi-barbarous  natioDS, 
eannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  closer  and  more 
friendly  intercourse,  wbile  tbe  rapidity  of 
locomotive  travelling  and  steam  navigation, 
and  tbe  electric  transmission  of  intelligence 
OYcr  Europe,  must  give  to  all  maritime 
states  a  power  of  control  over  barbarous 
nations  wbich  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  wielded.  Should  our  missionary  or 
colonial  establishments  be  assailed  by  vio- 
lence— should  pirates  interrupt  our  trade, 
and  enslave  their  captives — a  quick  and 
condign  punishment  will  soon  reach  the  ag- 
gressors, and  secure  our  countrymen,  in  their 
most  distant  settlements,  from  the  cruel- 
ties and  depredations  to  which  they  have 
been  too  frequently  exposed.  Even  among 
the  distant  islands  of  the  Indian  and  the  Pa- 
eifio  Oceans,  the  British  and  the  American 
flags  have  waved  over  the  burning  villages 
of  the  treacherous  and  bloody  savage. 

But  it  is  only  in  seasons  of  European 
quiet  that  the  arm  of  civiliiation  can  put 
forth  its  power  to  control  the  savage  tribes 
that  yet  occupy  and  deface  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  only  in  times 
of  domestic  peace  that  a  Christian  people 
can  direct  the  undivided  energy  of  their 
faith  against  the  licentious  orgies  and  the 
bloody  rites   of  Pagan   idolatry.      While 
Freedom  has  to  struggle  against  the  des- 
pot, and  enlightened  nations  have  their 
liberties  yet  to  conquer,  the  Christian  and 
the  Philanthropist  must  pause  or  falter  in 
their  aggressive  movement   against  igno- 
rance and  superstition.     It  is  but  when  na- 
tions are  governed  by  equal  laws — when 
rank  and  wealth  exercise  their  just  and  sa- 
hitary  influence — when  the  civilized  races 
are  united  by  friendly  ties,  and  the  mutual 
interchange  of  food  and  industry : — it  is 
only  then  that  the  national  will   can   be 
concentrated  on  national  objects,  and  that 
our   armed    battalions,  and   our  ships  of 
war  can  be  summoned  to  the  noble  enter- 
prise of  wafting  the  teacher  and  the  mis- 
sionary to  the  land  of  darkness — of  striking 
the  fetters  from  the  slave — and  of  breaking 
down  the  strong  holds  of  cruelty  and  vice. 
In  the  annals  of  philanthropv  there  are 
recorded  many  precious  examples  of  indi- 
Tidnal  and  successful  devotion  to  its  cause. 
When   Howard  strove   to  ameliorate   the 
prisoner's  lot  and  to  purify  his  living  grave ; 
when  Elizabeth  Fry  labored  to  instruct  and 
reform  the  convict — and  Guthrie  to  teach 
snd  educate  the  ragged  child — and  Ash- 
1^  to  soften  the  agonies  of  female  toil  and 
of  yoathfiil  hhoft^  it  wta  to  one  mind  tliat 


humanity  owed  each  noble  conception,  and 
it  was  by  one  stem  will  that  each  arduous 
purpose  was  accomplished  ;  but  uutil  our 
own  day  History  has  furnished  us  with  no 
example  in  which  a  single  individual  has 
ventured  to  undertake,  on  any  considerable 
scale,  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
barbarous  communities. 

This  remarkable  efTort,  which  has  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  and  will 
command  the  applause  of  every  succeed- 
ing age,  has  been  recently  made  by  Mr. 
James  Brooke,  an  English  gcntlt'man,  who 
has  devoted  his  fortune  and  his  talents  to 
the  civilization  and  improvement  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  portions  of  the  globe.  The 
numerous  works  placed  ut  the  head  of  this 
article,  relate  almost  solely  to  this  most  in- 
teresting chapter  of  Modern  History  ;  and 
difficult  as  the  task  must  be,  we  have  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  a  succinct  and  continuous  narra- 
tive of  those  extraordinary  operaiions  in 
which  Mr.  Brooke  has  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  borne  atCoombc  Grove, 
near  Bath,  on  the  29th  April,  1803.     He 
was  the  second,  but  is  now  the  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  late  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service.  At 
an  early  age  he  went  to  India,  as  a  cadet  in 
the  Bengal  army,  where  he  held  advantage- 
ous appointments.     On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Burmese  war,  he  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  Assam  ;  and  in  an  action  with 
the  enemy,  his  gallantry  was  so  conspicuous 
that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     But  having  been  shot  through  the 
lungs,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England 
for   the  recovery   of  his  health.     Having 
made  himself   master  of  several   modem 
languages,  he  made  a  tour  through  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  upon  the  ex- 
pirv  of  his  furlough  he  again  embarked  for 
India.     The   ship,  however,  was  wrecked 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  this  little  inci- 
dent, combined  with  the  paltry  and  unjust 
regulation  of  the  East  India  Company,  de- 
rived our  Eastern  empire  of  the  scrvio  s  of 
a  man  who  might  have  been  its  brightest 
ornament ;    and   thus   transterred    to   the 
cause  of  humanity  the  energies  of  his  pow- 
erful mind,  and  the  benefits  of  his  trans- 
cendent   talents.       Owing   to    the    delay 
which  this  misfortune  had  occasioned,  Mr. 
Brooke's  leave  of  absence  had  expired  when 
be  had  reached  Madras  ;  and  when  he  found 
that  a  troublesome  and  tedious  correspon- 
dence with  the  Home  authorities  would  be 
neoeiBarj  to  replace  him  in  the  position  which 
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he  had  innocently  forfeited,  he  at  once  relin- 
quislied  the  servioa,  and  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  ship  to  China,  in  search  of  health 
and  amusement.  In  crossing  the  China  Seas, 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  inviting  the  traveller 
by  their  surpassing  beauty,  and  teeming 
with  Nature's  rarest  and  richest  produc- 
tions. But  while  a  tropical  sun  was  shed- 
ding its  pure  light  over  the  landscape,  and 
tipping  its  rocks  and  mountains  with  gold, 
there  lay  above  the  valleys  a  moral  darkness 
which  time  and  toil  only  could  disperse  ; 
and  where  animal  and  vegetable  life  ar- 
rested the  eye  by  their  magnificence  and 
beauty,  life  intellectual  stood  forth  a  hide- 
ous blot  upon  Nature's  scutcheon,  drawn 
in  the  blackest  lines  of  cruelty,  treachery, 
and  vice.  The  two  antagonist  pictures  ap- 
pear to  have  been  simultaneously  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  our  youthful  adventurer, 
and  the  attractions  of  the  one  seem  to  have 
allured  and  impelled  him  to  ahate  the  de- 
formity of  the  other.  To  visit  and  explore 
the  lovely  scenes  which  were  now  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  course  of  his  voyage, 
was  only  a  passing  thought ;  but  when  he 
learned  at  Canton  the  true  value  and  the 
singular  variety  of  the  products  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, the  idea  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  upon  his  return  to  England  he 
resolved  to  realize  it.  In  conjunction  with 
a  friend,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  his  pur- 
pose, he  fitted  out  a  vessel  of  large  burden, 
and  proceeded  to  the  China  Seas,  but  cir- 
cumstances and  events  which  have  not  yet 
been  made  public,  prevented  him  from  car- 
ryiuff  his  plans  into  effect  under  any  other 
auspices  than  his  own. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  ia38, 
Mr.  Brooke  succeeded  to  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  was  thus  enabled  single-handed 
Xq  carry  out  his  darling  project.  When  his 
preparations  for  sea  were  completed,  he 
published  a  prospectus  of  his  undertaking 
in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  1838,*  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  the  tendency  of 
his  voyage  was  to  i^dd  to  knowledge,  to  in- 
crease  trade,  and  to  spread   Christianity. 

"  •  This  commuDicatioD,  entitled  Proposed  Explor- 
ing Expedition  io  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  By  James 
Brooke,  Esq.,  and  published  in  the  Society's  Juarnal, 
vol.  viii.,  pp.  443-448,  contains  an  admirable  exposi- 
tion of  his  plans,  and  shows  how  thoroughly  and  de- 
liberately he  had  studied  the  subject,  and  weighed 
the  various  chances  of  failure  or  success  which  were 
likely  to  occur.  In  this  paper,  which  was  the  first 
public  notice  of  his  intf  nttons,  his  views  were  limit- 
edeatireiy  to  the  object  of  exploring  Borneo,  Cele- 
sntl  the  other  leUtnde  of  the  Archipelago. 


Animated  by  such  n'ible  objects,  he  left  the 
Thames  on  the  27th  of  October,  1838.  ii 
his  yacht  the  Royalist  schooner,  a  vessel  ^i 
142  tons,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,  ''  which,  in  foreign  parts,  admits 
her  to  the  same  privileges  as  a  man-of-war, 
and  enables  her  to  carry  a  white  ensign." 
Her  ship's  company  consisted  of  nine  offi- 
cers, n/ne  seamen,  and  two  hoys  Most  of 
the  hands  had  been  with  Mr.  Brooke  three 
years  and  upwards,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  spent  in  the  Mediterranean  he  had 
tested  both  his  vessel  and  his  crew.*  The 
Royalist  was  a  fast  sailor,  and  was  armed 
with  six  six-pounders,  a  number  of  swivels, 
and  small  arms  of  all  sorts.  She  carried 
four  boats,  and  provisions  for  four  months, 
besides  all  the  requisite  instruments  for  ob- 
servation^ including  three  chronometers,  and 
tho  means  of  collecting  and  preserving  spe- 
cimens of  natural  history..  In  concluding 
the  proposal  which  he  made  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Mr.  Brooke  remarks,  '^  I 
embark  upon  the  expedition  with  great 
cheerfulness,  with  a  stout  vessel  and  a  good 
crew,  and  I  cast  myself  upon  the  waters, 
but  whether  the  world  will  know  me  after 
many  days  is  a  question  which,  hoping  the 
best,  1  cannot  answer  with  any  positive  de- 
gree of  assurance."  ''  i  go,"  he  said  to  a 
friend,  ''  to  awaken  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
philanthropy  with  regard  to  these  islands. 
Fortune  and  life  I  give  freely,  and  if  I  fail 
in  the  attempt  1  shall  not  have  lived  wholly 
in  vain." 

Quitting  England  on  the  1 6th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Royalist  made  a  good  passage  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  occupied  nearly  two  months. 
After  a  fortnight's  stay,  Mr.  Brooke  sailed 
on  the  9th  of  March  for  the  Cape,  and  hav- 
ing put  into  Table  Bay  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1839,  and  completed  the  repairs  of 
his  yacht,  he  again  set  sail  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month,  and  anchored  at  Singapore 
in  the  last  week  of  May.  In  this  delight- 
ful spot  he  spent  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  making  preparations  for  his  trip  to 
Borneo,  and  arranging  the  plan  of  his  future 
operations.    Furnished  with  letters  from  the 

•  In  the  coarse  of  this  voyage,  Mr.  Brooke  visited 
the  Island  and  Gulf  of  Sy mi,  in  February,  J  837,  and 
communicated  to  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society  a  very  interesting  paper,  entitled.  Sketch  of 
the  Idandand  CndfofSymi^  en  the  souih-weslem  coasi 
of  Anatolia.  By  James  Brooke,  Esq.  This  well 
written  article  exhibits  the  learning  and  sagacity  of 
the  author,  and  is  a  most  favorable  earnest  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  future  labors. 
We  are  surpriaed  thai  it  has  not  ev«  >  been  noticed 
in  the  moltilhrioas  works  which  relate  to  his  pro- 
ceediAfSftiaBoniflo. 
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^▼ernor  of  Singapore  to  the  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim,  governor  of  Borneo  Proper  (and 
uncle   to  the  vovereign),  who  had  shown 
much  kindness  and  liberality  to  the  crew  of 
an  English  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and 
taking  with  him  valuable  presents  of  va- 
rious kinds,  Mr.  Brooke  left  Singapore,  on 
the  27th  July,  and  anchored  on  the  1st  of 
August,  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  in  a  night 
'^  pitchy  dark,^'  amid  torents  of  rain  and 
peals  of  thunder.     Learning  that  the  Rajah 
was  at  Sarawak,  where  he  was  detained  by 
a  rebellion  in  the  interior,  Mr^  Brooke  re- 
solved to  proceed  thither,  in  place  of  Mal- 
ludu  Bay,  at  the  north  point  of  the  island. 
On  the  morning  of  ihe  2d  the  clouds  cleared 
away,  and  exhibited  to  him  the  majiestic 
scenery  of  Borneo,  with  Gunong   Palo,  a 
mountain  2000  feet  high,  rising  in  the  back 
ffround,  and  throwing  out  its  picturesque 
knolls  into  the  wooded  plains.  On  Sunday  the 
4th,  after  "  performing  divine  service  himself* 
manfully  overcoming  that  horror  which  he 
had  to  the  sqund  of  his  own  voice  before  an 
audience,''  be  landed  near  a  forest  of  noble 
timber,  dear  of  brushwood,  aid  thus  gives 
vent  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  to 
the  sentiments  which,  the  scenery  inspired  : 

"  This  dark  forest,"  says  he,  •*  where  the  trees 
shoot  up  straight,  and  are  succeeded  by  generation 
after  generation,  varying  in  stature,  hut  Mrui(Klini? 
upwards,  strikes  the  imai^ination  with  features  trite 
but  true.  Here  the  hoary  sage  of  an  hundred  year« 
lies  mouldering  beneath  your  foot,  and  there  the 
young  sapling  shoots  Mneatb  the  parent  shade, 
and  grows  in  form  and  fashion  like  the  parent 
stem.  The  towering  few,  with  heads  raised  above 
the  general  mass,  can  scarce  be  seen  through  the 
foliage  of  those  beneath,  but  here  and  there  the 
touch  of  time  baa  cast  his  withering  hand  upon 
their  leafy  bt(ow,  and  decay  has  begun  his  work 
upon  the  gigantic  and  unbending  trunk.  How 
tnte  and  yet  bow  true !  It  was  thus  I  meditated 
in  my  walk.  The  foot  of  European,  I  said,  has 
never  touched  where  my  foot  now  presses—sel- 
dom the  native  wanders  here.  Here  1  indeed  he- 
boid Nature  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  creation,  un- 
changed by  man,  and  stamped  with  the  same  im- 
press she  originally  bore  1  Here  I  behold  God's 
designs  when  he  formed  this  tropical  land,  and  left 
its  culture  and  improvement  to  the  agency  of  man 
The  Creator's  gift,  as  yet  neglected  by  the  creature, 
and  yet  the  time  may  be  confidently  looked  for 
when  the  axt;  shall  level  the  forest,  and  the  plough 
turn  the  ground.*' — Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  in  Kep- 
pei's  Exp^itUmy  vol.  i.,  pp.  18, 19. 

Near  the  island  of  Talang-Talang,  Mr. 
Brooke  was  welcomed  on  tho  7th  by  the 
Bandar,  or  treasurer  of  the  place,  who  came 
in  his  canoe,  and  assured  him  of  a  hearty 
welooma  from  the  Rajah ;  an.d  haibig  ^*  dia- 


patched  his  gig  for  Sarawak,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  Rajah  of  his  arri'^al,^'  he  was 
met  on  the  13th  by  a  canoe,  containing  a 
Pangeran  of  note  (Illudeen)  to  welcome 
them,  accompanied  by  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  a  score  of  followers.  The 
party  ate  and  drank,  and  talked  with  much 
ease  and  liveliness,  and,  from  the  state  of 
the  tide,  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  Roy- 
alist. On  the  l^th  the  jyacht  anchored 
abreast  of  Sarawak,  and  saluted  the  Rajah 
with  twenty-one  guns,  which  was  returned 
with  eighteen  from  his  residence.  Mr. 
Brooke  and  his  party  were  received  in  state, 
in  the  most  flattering  mann^,  in  the  Hall 
of  Audience,  a  large  shed  erected  on  pileSy 
but  tastefully  decorated  in  the  interior.  The 
strangers  were  seated  in  chairs  on  one  hand 
of  the  Rajah,  and  on  the  other  sat  his 
brother  Mohammed,  and  Macota  and  other 
chiefs,  while  immediately  behind  him  were 
seated  his  twelve  younger  brothers.  Tea 
and  tobacco  were  served  by  attendants  on 
their  knees.  A  band  played  wild  airs  dur- 
ing the  interview ;  and  after  a  visit  of  half 
an  hour,  the  strangers  rose  and  took  their 
leave. 

After  various  interchanges  of  visits  and 
presents,  some  of  them   without  the  usual 
formality  and  reserve,  Mr.  Brooke  obtained 
leave  to  travel  into  tho  country  of  the  Dyaks, 
and  to   visit  the  Malay  tr»wns  of  Sadung, 
Samarahan,  &c. ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  ho  left  Sarawak  (formerly  Kuchin), 
accompanied  by  the  prahus  (boats)  of  Pan- 
geran Uludeon  and  tho  Panglima,  tho  for- 
mer pulling  twelve  paddles,  and  having  two 
brass  swivels  and  twenty  men,  and  the  lat- 
ter having  a  gan  and  ten  men,  while  the 
Skimalong,   a  long  boat  of  Mr.  Brooke's, 
carried   a  gun  and  ten  uien.     With   this 
equipment,  superior  to  any  forco  of  the  Ra- 
jah ^s  enemies,  they  ^^  proceeded  up  a  Bor- 
neon  river  ( Morotaba)  hitherto  unknown, 
sailing  where  no  European  ever  sailed  be- 
fore ;  and  admiring  the  deep  soKtude,  the 
brilliant  night,  the  dark   fringe  of  retire<^ 
juugle,  the  lighter  foliage  of  the  river  bank, 
with  hero  and  there  a  tree  flashing  and  shin- 
ing   with    fire  flies,   nature's   tiny    lamps, 
glancing  and  flitting  in  countless  numbers, 
and  incredible  brilliancy."    The  expedition 
had  proceeded  about  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
Samarahan  river,  admirably  calculated  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  and  trade,  receiv- 
ing hospitality  and  kindness  at  the  differ- 
ent villages  on  its  banks,  when  the  Pange- 
ran,  dreadinff  the  hostility  of  the  Dyaks, 
ud  alleging  Uiat  the  riyer  mat  ujwMm^' 
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pid,  and  obstraoted  by  trees,  insisted  upon 
returning  to  Sarawak,  wbich  they  reached 
on  the  25th.  On  the  30th,  the  same  flotil- 
la set  out  to  explore  the  river  Lundu,  and 
to  visit  the  Sibnowan  Dyaks  and  their  town 
of  Tungong.  This  river  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  from  150  to 
200  yards  off  Tungong,  which  stands  on  the 
right  bank,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  slight 
stockade.  Within  this  defence  there  is  only 
one  enormous  house  with  three  or  four  small 
huts,  for  the  whole  population  of  about  400 
souls!  This  remarkable  tenement  is  594 
feet  long,  and  the  front  room  or  street  is 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  21 
feet  broad.  The  floor  is  12  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  it  is  reached  by  means  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  notches  cut  in  it,  wKich 
performs  the  part  of  a  ladder.  The  back 
part  is  divided  by  neat  partitions  into  the 
private  apartments  of  the  various  families, 
which  communicate  with  the  public  apart- 
ments. The  married  persons  occupy  the 
private  rooms,  while  the  widowers  and 
young  unmarried  men  occupy  the  public 
apartments.  There  is  in  front  of  this  ex- 
traordinary building  a  terrace,  50  feet  broad, 
formed,  like  the  iBoors,  of  s|)lit  bamboo,  and 
extending  partially  along  the  front  of  the 
building. 

«« This  platform,  •'  says  Mr.  Brooke,  '•  as  well 
as  the  front  room,  beside  the  reg:ular  inhabitants, 
is  the  resort  of  pigs,  dogs,  birds,  monkeys,  and 
fowls,  and  presents  a  g;lonou8  scene  of  confusion 
and  bustle.  Here  the  ordinary  occupalions  of  do- 
mestic labor  are  carried  on— rpadi  ground,  mats  made, 
&c,  &c.  There  were  200  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren counted  in  the  room,  and  in  front,  whilst  we 
were  there  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  allowing 
for  tho^e  abroad,  and  for  those  in  their  own  rooms, 
the  whole  community  cannot  he  reckoned  at  less 
than  400  souls.  O^rhead,  about  seven  feet  high, 
is  a  second  crazy  story,  in  which  they  stow  their 
stores  of  food,  and  their  implements  of  labor  and 
war.  Along  the  large  room  are  hung  many  cots, 
four  feet  long,  formed  of  the  hollow^  trunks  of 
trees  cut  in  half,  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
seati}  hy  day  and  beds  by  night.  The  Sibnowan 
Dy^ks  are  a  wild- look mg,  but  apparently  quiet 
and  inoffensive  race.  The  apartment  of  their  chief, 
by  name  Sejugah,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  is  longer  than  any  other.  In 
front  of  it  nice  mats  were  spread  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit,  whilst  over  our  heads  dangled  about 
thirty  ghastly  skulls,  according  to  the  custom  of 
these  people.  *  *  *  I  was  informed  that  they 
had  many  more  in  their  posseraiun,  all,  however, 
the  heads  of  enemies.  On  enquiry,  I  was  told, 
that  it  is  indispensable  that  a  young  man  should 
procure  a  skull  before  he  gets  married." — Mr. 
MfooMe'B  Journal  in  Xeppel's  Erptdtlicm,  vol.  i. 
t  62,  S3'55. 


The  practice  of  head-hunting ^  as  it  is  call- 
ed, referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract,  is 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Borneo.  It  is 
necessary,  in  manv  places,  to  propitiate 
the  bride  by  throwing  down  before  her  a 
number  of  heads  in  a  net ;  and  though  one 
head  may,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  com- 
petition of  lovers,  satisfy  the  bride,  yet  the 
courage  of  the  male,  and  consequently  his 
success  tn  love,  is  measured  by  the  nun^ber 
which  he  can  display.  It  is  not,  however, 
at  marriages  alone  that  these  di^<gu^ting 
trophies  are  demanded.  At  the  death  of 
any  person,  a  head  must  be  procured 
previoiis  to  the  celebration  of  the  fune- 
ral ;  and  it  is  confidently  stated,  that  in 
the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Bor- 
neo, human  victims,  generally  slaves,  are 
sacrificed  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  and  even 
on  other  occasions.  Among  the  land 
tribes,  the  heads  are  the  general  property 
of  the  village,  and  are  stored  up  in  what  is 
called  the  Head-House;  but  the  Sea-Dyaks 
hold  them  as  personal  property,  and  occa- 
sionally wear  them  dangling  at  their  loins. 
An  old  chief,  when  regretting  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  property  by  fire,  stated  to 
Mr.  Low,  that  "  he  would  not  have  regret- 
ted it  so  much  if  he  could  have  saved  the 
trophies  of  the  prowess  of  his  fathers — the 
heads  collected  by  his  ancestors. '^  Baskets 
full  of  these  heads,  deprived  of  the  brain, 
and  dried  over  a  slow  and  smoking  fire, 
may  be  found  at  any  house  in  the  villages 
of  the  sea  tribes  ;  and  the  number  of  these 
disgusting  objects  is  a  measure  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  family.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ing a  captured  hjead  by  the  Sea-Dyaks  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Low  :— 

**The  bead  is  brought  on  shore  with  much 
ceremony,  and  wrapped  up  in  the  curiously  folded 
and  plaited  leaves  of  the  Nipah  palm,  and  fre« 
tfuently  emitting  the  disgusting  odors  peculiar  to 
decaying  mortalitjj.  This,  the  Dyaks  have  fre- 
quently  told  me,  is  particularly  grateful  to  their 
senses,  and  surpasses  the  odorous  duriaii,  their  fa- 
vorite fruit.  On  shore,  and  in  the  village,  the 
head,  for  months  after  its  arrival,  is  treated  with 
the  greatest  consideration,  and  all  the  names  and 
terms  of  endeamrient  of  which  their  language  is 
capable  are  lavished  upon  it.  The  most  dainty 
morsel  called  from  their  repast  is  thrust  into  its 
mouth,  and  it  is  instructed  to  bate  its  former 
friends,  and  that  having  been  now  adopted  into 
the  tribe  of  its  captors,  its  spirit  must  be  always 
with  them  :  sirih  leaves  and  betel- nut  are  given  to 
it,  and  finally  a  cigar  is  frequently  placed  between 
its  ghastly  and  pallid  lips.  None  of  this  disgust- 
ing mockery  is  performed  with  the  intention  of 
ridicule,  bat  all  to  propitiate  the  spirit  bv  kindness, 
and  to  ifrotnre  its  good  inAn  for  m  tribe  of 
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which  it  IB  now  supposed  to  have  become  a  mem- 
ber.**—Low's  Saravxik,  ^c,  pp  206,  207. 

After  the  feast  which  follows  this  barba- 
rous ceremony,  dancing  generally  com- 
mences, and  this  is  ''  performed  with  the 
recently  acquired  heads  suspended  from  the 

Scrsons  of  the  actors,  who  move  up  and 
own  the  Ycracdah  with  a  slow  step  and 
corresponding  movements  of  their  out- 
stretched arms,  uttering  occasionally  a  yell 
whtch  rises  fierce  and  shrill  above  the  dis- 
cordant noises  of  the  gongs,  &c.,  to  which 
the  dancers  move.'' 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  heads  among 
the  land  tribes,  is  well  desoribed  by  Mr. 
Marry  at,  who  had  occasion  to  witness  a 
Head' House  whilst  visiting  three  villages 
in  the  Serambo  mountains,  occupied  by  toe 
hill  Dyaks,  under  Mr.  Brooke's  sway. 
Mr.  Marryat's  party  was  escorted  to  a 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  different- 
ly constructed  from  the  rest  It  was  raised 
and  well  ventilated  by  numerous  port-holes 
in  its  pointed  roof.*  A  rough  ladder  con- 
ductca  the  party  to  the  room  above  ;  and 
when  they  entered  they  were  ''taken 
aback"  by  finding  that  they  wefe  in  the 
head-house,  and  that  the  beam$  were  lined 
mth  human  head»y  all  hanging  by  a  small 
Kne  passing  through  the  top  of  the  skulh 
''  They  were  painted  in  the  most  fantastic 
and  hideous  manner;  pieces  of  wood/ 
painted  to  imitate  the  eyes,  were  inserted 
into  the  sockets,  and  added  not  a  little  to 
their  ghastly  grinning  appearance.  The 
strangest  part  of  the  story,  and  that  which 
added  very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene, 
was  that  these  skttlls  were  perpetually  moving 
to  andJrOy  and  knocking  against  each  other. 
This,  I  presume,  was  oceaoionod  by  the  dif- 
ferent currents  of  air  blowing  in  at  the  port- 
holes ;  but  what  with  their  con' inual  motion, 
their  nodding  their  chins  when  they  hit  each 
other,  and  their  grinning  teeth,  they  really 
appeared  to  be  endowed  with  new  life,  and 
were  a  very  merry  set  of  fellows." 

In  the  last  week  of  September,  Mr. 
Brooke  undertook  another  expedition  to  the 
riverSadung,  acc<impanied  by  the  Pangerans, 
Uludeen  and  Subtu.  The  town  called 
Songi  is  of  considerable  sise,  and  along  the 
river,  from  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
trade,  the  population  may  amount  to  2000 
or  3000  persons.  After  visiting  an  Illanun 
pirate,  who  resides  up  the  Sonfl;i,  a  tribu- 


•  A  drawing  of  this  Htad-HMSS  Is  given  by  Sir 
B.  Bekher,  vol.  L,  p.  S& 


tary  of  the  Sadung,  and  also  Seriff  Sahib| 
the  son  of  an  Arab,  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Bomeon  Rajah,  they  sailed  up 
the  river  to  a  point  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  there  was  a  village,  oonsiat- 
ing  of  three  nioderately  long  houses,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Sibnowan  Dyaks,  where  thej 
found  a  collection  of  heads,  some  of  them 
fresh,  and  said  to  be  women^s,  hanging, 
ornamented  with  feathers,  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  chiefs  private  apartments. 
After  a  night's  exposure  to  torrents  of  rain 
and  the  vivid  lightning  of  the  tropics,  the 
river  party  dropped  down  to  the  entranoa 
into  the  Sadung,  and  passing  over  the  sand 
flats  to  the  Royalist,  they  were  joined  by 
the  Pangerans,  who  next  day  returned  to 
Sarawak,  leaving  the  Panglima  Rajah  to 
pilot  them  out.  When  the  Panglima,  in 
his  prahu,  with  twelve  men,  was  lying  close 
to  toe  shore,  they  were  roused  from  their 
sleep  by  a  piratical  attack  of  the  roving 
Sarebus  Dyaks,  who  stole  upon  them  by 
surprise,  wounded  severely  the  Panglima 
and  several  of  his  men,  and  but  for  the 
timeous  discharge  of  a  gun  from  the  Ruv- 
aliat,  which  frightened  the  assailants,  the 
whole  party  would  have  been  slaughtered. 

Returning  to  Sarawak  on  the  1st  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Brooke  and  his  party  acoopted  of 
a  pressing  invitation  from  the  Rajah. 
From  four  o'clock  they  sat,  and  talked,  and 
drank  tea,  and  smoked,  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  when  dinner  was  announced.  The 
table  was  laid  a  VAnglaise — a  good  curry 
of  rioe,  grilled  fowls,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  The  party  did  justice  to  their  cheer^ 
and  the  Rajah,  throwing  off  all  reservOi 
bustled  about  with  the  proud  and  pleasing 
consciousness  of  having  given  an  English 
dinner  in  proper  style,  now  drawin^^  the 
wine,  now  changing  the  plates,  pressing  his 
guests  to  eat,  and  saying  you  are  at  homeu 
Alter  dinner  they  drank  and  smoked  and 
talked  till  the  hour  of  rest.  Mr-  Brooke's 
couch  was  a  crimson  silk  mattress,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  covered  with 
white,  irold-embroidered  mats  and  pillows. 
The  othtTS  fared  equally  well,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  their  wine,  in  consequenoe  of  their 
own  stock  huviug  been  expended. 

Having  taken  a  cordial  leave  of  the  Ra- 
jah, and  in  the  course  of  his  three  expedi- 
tions obtained  much  useful  information  re- 
specting the  natural  history,  geography, 
statistics,  and  language  of  the  Dyakf«,  Mr. 
Brooke  sailed  for  Singapore  on  the  2d  Oo- 
tober,  carrying  along  with  him  letters  for 
the  merchants  of  msX  5(lsAe>«a4%V>a^^ 
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tlie  importH  nnd  exports)  of  S&ravak.  Ai 
it  wu  probable  that  the  civil  war  migbt 
oontinne  for  maoy  montbe,  be  thought  it 
would  be  iDJndiciouH  to  retom  to  Sarawak, 
'  Mid  be  therefore  decided  on  making  an  ex- 
oanioD  to  tbe  island  of  Gelebeal  as  he  had 
eonteniplated  in  bia  original  proKpectai. 
Taking  with  Mm  a  large  assortment  of  Brit- 
iih  goods,  as  presents  to  the  chiefs  and 
people,  he  set  sail  on  the  30tb  November, 
and  about  tbe  middle  of  Do oeraber  1839,  be 
arrived  off  Celebes.  Captaio  Keppel  has 
riven  only  snob  extracts  from  Mr.  Brooke's 
Journal  of  that "  portion  of  his  excursion  to 
Celebes  and  among  the  Bugis,  asf  articnlar- 
\j  bears  upon  bis  Borueon  sequel,"  amount- 
ing only  to  a  portion  of  a  obapter.  But 
Captain  Mnndybaa  devoted  ten  cbapters  to 
the  subject,  and  bas  given  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Brooke's  Jottrnal  of  this  interesting  eiipedi- 
tion  Alt  oar  object  is  to  make  our  readcra 
loqaainted  with  '  Mr.  Brooke's  life  and  la- 
bors in  his  own  territory  of  Sarawak,  we  can 
only  devote  a  brief  space  to  a  uotioe  of  his 
visit  to  Celebes,  or  rather  to  his  oiroumna- 
Tigation  of  the  gulf  of  Bont. 

On  the  16th  of  December  Mr.  Brooke 
land'd  at  Bontbian  Bay,  where  he 
Idndly  received  by  the  offioers  of  the  Dutch 
fort.  On  the  Kith  he  set  ont  with  three 
dootnrH  and  native  gaidee.  to  see  the  splen- 
(Ud  waterfall  of  Sapo.  "  inferior  in  body  of 
water"  to  many  fulls  in  Switierland,  bat 
npei  lor  to  any  of  them  in  sylvan  beauty, 
ita  ch:irms  beinir  (i^'eatlj  heightened  to  the 
ima^iiiHtion,  by  its  deep  seclaition,  its  un- 
disturbed solitude  and  its  difficulty  of  ac- 
eesB  After  pasfinz  throunb  the  irladeti  and 
f^eai',  trrniiy  kni^l's  and  slopes,  they  plung 
fid  iiit'i  the  wood,  and  found  tbemselven 
ftt  th<-  side  ol  tbe  stream  bplow  tbe  water- 
fitll.  Having  fiaished  their  breakfast,  they 
r11  s'ripped  to  their  tronsers.  entered  the 
mtri.  and  waded  nlong  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  fall.  The  steep  and  woody 
lank-  prevented  any  other  mode  of  ap- 
proB<-li,  and  as  the  stream  rushed  down, 
tnml'ing  over  huge  rooks,  this  mode  was 
aaythiit!;  hut  easy.  Sometioips  they  were 
up  t<i  ih*!  arms  in  water,  now  sleuling  with 
oare  ^ver  wet  sad  slippery  stones,  now  fa- 
Torcd  by  a  few  yard*  of  dry  ground,  and 
ever  ind  anon  swiioming  a  pool  to  shorten 
u  uiiriLaeant  climb. 

"  1,1  iiiis  manner."  »aya  Mr.  Brooke,  '•  we  fui- 
vanC'  '  HiH)iiL  half  H-mile,  when  the  ImII  bMurnr 
nsih '' :  thick  trees  aitil  hHiiKinx  creeperei  inii-r 
TKitl :  beineen  anil  thningh  tbe  foliB)[e,  we  ju*- 
mwffif  iTMter giMuciag amt  tb'miu^  m  iiideKeiit 


The  effect  wss  perfect  After  some  little  farther 
and  more  difficult  proireM,  we  Mood  benealh  the 
fall  of  ahonl  150  feel  sheet  deiienl.  The  wind 
whirled  in  eddies,  and  carried  iht  sleet  over  us, 
cbilline  onr  bodies,  bol  unable  to  damp  our  admi- 
ralioa.  The  basin  of  the  fait  i»  part  of  a  -ircle, 
with  the  outlet  forming  a  funnel  ;  bare  cliffs,  per- 
lendicalai  on  all  sides,  form  the  upper  porlion  of 
he  vale,  and  above  and  below  is  all  the  luxuriant 
/ewtation  of  Ibe  Eii« ;  trees  arched  and  interlaced, 
and  throwinn  down  long  fantaaiit  roots  and  cieep- 
vn,  shade  tbe  scene,  and  form  one  of  the  richest 
sylvan  prospects  (  have  ever  beheld.  The  water 
fcnming  and  fla«hinK,  and  then  escaping  amid 
(inite  grey  stones  on  ils  troubled  couree—clesr  and 
ranspntent,  expsnding  into  tranquil  pools,  with 
be  BickeTinit  sunshine  through  the  dense  loliaj^e, 
ill  combined  to  form  a  scene  suish  ss  Taseo  haa 
described."— Mr.  Brooke's  Joarnal,  Keppel's  Ex- 
pidition,  vol.  i..  pp-  111,112. 

At  Singapore  Mr.  Brooke  met  with  Dain 
Matara,  a  well-born,  affluent,  and  edooated 
Bogia,  who  offered  to  accompany  him  in 
his  expedition,  refusing  any  remunoraUon 
for  his  services.  Mr.  Brooke  agreed  to 
take  him  and  bis  servant,  and  found  him  a 
oheerfol,  good-tempered,  and  intelligent 
companion.  On  the  20th,  Mr.  Brooke, 
with  a  party  of  twelve,  undertook  tbe  ascent 
of  Lnmpu  BataUR.  They  rested  at  different 
villages  oo  the  hill,  where  they  aaw  the  codt- 
atoo  in  its  wild  state,  and  enoonnUred  a 
community  of  dusky  baboons  ;  and  on  the 
22d,  after  mid-day,  they  attained,  the  sum- 
mit, never  before  reached  by  Europeans. 
On  the  top  they  saw  the  dung  of  wild  cat- 
tle, which  arc  said  to  be  a  species  of  urns  :* 
and  found  specimens  of  pujniqe  stone,  indi- 
catina  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain. 
Mr.  Brooke  estimates  the  population  of  the 
villages  in  this  district  at  about  5000.  The 
chief  product  of  the  country  is  coffee,  wbidi 
is  collected  by  the  Bugis  merdiants  to  tbe 
extent  of  80,000  peculs  antxually,  the  price 
being  15  or  16  Java  rupees  per  oecul.  Tor- 
toise shell  and  mother  of  pearl  shells  are 

ibnndant. 
On  the  eih  of  January,  1840,  Mr.  Brooka 

ntimated  to  the  King  of  Boni,  his  arrival 
as  a  private  individual,  and  bis  wish  to 
visit  him.  His  Majesty  gave  orders  that 
-II  the  wants  of  tbe  party  should  be  sup- 
plied ;  but  in  consequenoe  of  foolish  reports 
that  five  ships  were  on  their  way  to  Boni, 
to  expel  the  Dutch,  no  answer  was  given  to 

Mr.  Brooke's  proposal.  Having  collected 
information   respecting  the  condition  and 

politics  of  Boni,   and  believing  that  some 

siD'Ster  influence  was  at  work  to  prevent 

*  So^  au  Jbim4  ToL  V,  p.  KB. 
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his  meeting  witb  the  king,  he  resolred  to 
proceed  on  his  voyage. 

The  state  of  Boni,  though  of  recent  ori- 

f;in,  is  now  the  most  powerful  in  Celebes, 
ts  form  of  government  is  an  aristocratic 
elective  monarchy,  the  king,  or  the  Pata- 
mankowp,  beinsr  chosen  by  tne  Am  Pitu,  or 
Rajsh  Pitu.  that  is  by  bij  men  or  Rajahs. 
The«e  six  men  fill  also  the  great  offices  of 
state,  and  each,  in  case  of  aosenoe,  can  ap- 
point a  proxy.  The  Tomarilalan,  who  is 
priino  minister  or  treasurer,  is  not  one  of 
the  elective  body,  but  is  a  sort  of  balancing 

tower,  and  the  medium  of  communication 
etween  them  and  the  king,  although  there 
is  roason  to  believe  that  this  functionary 
wields  a  higher  authority  than  even  the 
Aru  Pitu.  The  kins  decides  when  the 
Aru  Pitu  is  equilly  divided ;  but  in  cases 
of  election  to  the  supreme  power,  the  To- 
marilalan decides  between  the  contending 
parties.  In  such  cases  a  general  assembly 
of  the  inferior  rajahs  and  ihe  official  func- 
tionaries is  convened,  whose  voice  influences, 
if  it  does  not  decide  the  election.  The 
public  voice,  however,  thus  faintly  de- 
veloped in  this  elective  monarchy,  has  not 
yet,  as  Mr.  Brooke  expresses  it,  '^  worked 
any  benefit  to  the  community  generally." 
-  On  his  arrival  at  Peneke,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wajo,  on  the  26th  January,  Mr.  Brooke 
met  with  a  kind  and  affable  reception  from 
three  rajahs.  They  visited  the  Royalist, 
and  offered  to  show  him  and  his  party  a 
deer  hunt,  and  to  take  them  to  Tesora,  the 
presont  capital  of  Wajo.  They  accordingly 
Bet  out  on  the  30th,  and  passing  through 
Doping,  Piagaga,  and  Penrang,  amid  assem- 
bled thousands  carrying  arms  and  banners, 
and  firing  muskets,  ana  uttering  discordant 
yells,  they  reached  Tesora,  a  large  strag- 
|;ling  city,  the  ancient  boundary  of  which 
18  marked  by  a  fortification  several  miles  in 
circuit.  The  houses  are  mostly  large  and 
well  built,  but  old  and  tottering ;  and  the 
remains  of  brick-built  mosques  and  powder 
magHzines  indicate  the  former  extent  of  the 
city.  The  population,  now  about  6,000, 
must  have  been  four  times  that  number. 
Mr.  Brooke  and  his  party  were  received  at 
the  house  allotted  to  them  by  crowds  with- 
in, and  a  mob  without,  and  sat  eating  sweet- 
meats, and  afterwards  devouring  their 
dinner — the  gaze  and  wonder  of  a  Bugis 
multitude.  When  they  lay  down  to  sleep, 
the  crowd,  particularly  the  female  portion, 
pressed  closer  to  look  at  their  faces ;  and 
when  they  left  the  hoose,  fresh  hordes  pur- 
gaed  them  till  midnight.    The  following 


day  they  visited  the  Rajah,  and  after  a  lux- 
urious collation,  at  which  politics  were 
unreservedly  discussed,  they  were  enter- 
tained with  the  brutality  of  cook-fighting. 
The  Bugis  consider  themselves  as  a  free 
peoph^  and  Mr.  Brooke  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  faintest  trace  of  any  limit  to  the 
freedom  of  discourse.  They  are  a  manly  and 
spirited,  though  an  idle  race.  As  colonists 
and  traders  they  are  enterprising.  The 
women  enjoy  perfect  liberty;  and  though 
talking  often  ''  in  a  very  unladylike  manner, 
on  unladylike  subjects,  yet  they  are  chaste.'' 
The  population  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
shores,  and  particularly  of  Wajo,  is  67,800, 
reckoning  15  persons  to  a  house,  the  num- 
ber of  houses  being  4,520. 

The  southern  limb  of  Celebes  containa 
the  four  kingdoms  of  Luwu,  Waio,  Boni, 
and  Sopino;.  Goa,  the  fifth,  has  been  long 
under  European  domination,  and  Si  Dend- 
ring,  once  part  of  Boni,  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  The  three  states  of 
Boni,  Wajo,  and  Soping,  have  acted  as  one 
state  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  Wajo  is 
governed  by  six  hereditary  Rajahs,  three 
civil  and  three  military,  who  elect  the  head, 
viz.  the  Aru  Matoah.  A  chamber  of  forty 
nobles  are  appealed  to  on  difficult  emer- 
gencies, and  three  Pangawas,  or  tribunes 
of  the  people,  who  summon  the  council  of 
forty,  watch  over  popular  rights.  The 
three  Pangawas  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  generally  hold  office  for  life.  The 
Rajah  Penrang,  next  in  rank  to  the  six, 
''holds  the  privilege  of  advising  or  up- 
braiding the  six  Rajahs."  The  wealth  of 
all  classes  consists  in  slaves,  or  rather  serfs. 
There  are  fifty  slaves  or  more  to  each  free- 
man. They  are  neither  imported  nor  ex- 
ported. Debtors  and  criminals  become 
slaves,  and  iheir  masters  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death. 

In  retuminir  through  Boni,  Mr.  Brooke 
observed  a  ludicrous  example  of  court  eti- 
quette. Although  the  country  possesses  a 
constitution,  yet  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  p«»rfect  dei»p'>ti8m  *'V  tlie  PatHmiin- 
kowe  or  king.  "  When  this  personage  sits 
all  sit — when  he  rises  all  rise.  Should  he 
ride  and  fall  from  his  horse,  all  about  him 
must  fall  from  their  horses  likewise.  If  he 
bathe,  all  must  bathe  too,  and  whoever  is 
passing  at  the  time  must  plunge  into  the 
water  in  the  dress  good  or  bad,  which  they 
happen  to  wear." 

Mr.  Brooke  had  heard  in  the  early  part 
of  his  journey  of  the  cave  of  Mampo,  which 
waa  aaid  to  fe**  toii^^iiigfttvsi^^V  ^^s^  «^ 
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beuta,"  fttid  lie  took  roncb  trouble  to  ob- 
tain leave  to  visit  it.  The  hill  of  Mampo, 
400  feet  higb,  and  composed  of  coral  rock. 
IB  two  miles  from  the  toiro  of  Unii,  Ktid  i» 
flat-topped  and  covered  with  wood.  Tbt- 
Patamaskftwe  appointed  the  Am  Tannetf- 
to  Accompuny  Mr.  Brooke  to  the  cave,  and 
the  party  set  out  on  the  3d  of  April,  at- 
tflsaed  by  a  mob  of  200  or  300  persons 
The  entranoe  to  the  cave,  which  immedi- 
ftt«ly  ezpai)dH  into  a  lofty  hall,  dropping 
with  the  faiitnstic  forme  of  numerous  sta- 
Ivotltes,  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  of  AlopaDfEi  coneistiDE  of  seventj- 
bOnsiB,  and  standing  on  the  hill  side. 

"  Mampo  cave,"  mj-s  Mr.  Brooke,  "  is  a  pro- 
daetion  of  nalure,  ami  Ihe  varioiiB  halln  and  pa»- 
MftM  exhibit  (he  mulliitiile  of  besaiifulfortne  witb 
wbich  Nature  adoma  her  worbit ;  pillars,  ani- 
•hafts,  and  frel-work,  many  of  thu  mnet  dazzliiii 
while,  adorn  the  roofs  or  »iipporl  Ibem,'  and  Ibt 
CMseleM  progresx  of  the  work  is  Biill  goini;  fur- 
ward  and  piFsenling  all  fifurrs  In  gradual  foroia- 
tion.  Tbe  top  of  the  cave,  here  amJ  there  fallen 
in,  Kives  glramfl  of  the  mint  piclurefqiie  liKhl, 
whilst  trees  and  creepers,  frrowino;  from  the  fallen 
masMe,  shooi  up  to  ihr  level  above,  and  add  a 
charm  to  the  scene.  Ypi  was  I  greatly  disappolnl 
•d,  and  enjoyed  the  eight  less  Iban  I  should  other- 
wise have  done. 

"  Tbeee  varied  forme  of  slalaclitee  the  natives 
■peak  of  as  ligures';  s  fallen  pillar  repiesents  a 
rajab  ;  and,  by  a  like  stretch  of  imagination,  they 
rail  various  stones  dn^,  horses,  ships,  rice,  looms, 
ius.  Names  arbitrarily  ennugh  bestowed,  hut 
which  retain  their  pirticalardesiKnBlions,and  pro- 
dQceltieiruniformil}  of  stale  men  1  when  they  s|)eafc 
pf  the  figures  ihey  each  have  seen  in  tbe  cave. 
Some  parts  of  the  cave  are  Jncloe<  d  with  slones, 
and  offerings  of  slight  borning  sticks,  similar 
to  those  used  in  Chinese  temples,  are  stuck  round 
tbem.  The  path  to  these  shrines  is  so  well  trod- 
deii,  that  they  art  evidently  much  (retguenied   by 


"The  hundredd  of  dark  figures  with  flaming 
torches  mingling  Ifaeir  light  with  the  streams  of  sun- 
bcftins  from  the  roof— their  jels  and  shouW  ax 
they  entered  Ihe  spacious  halls,  and  ttie  lime — tbe 
clime — tbe  spot — all  proiiucerta  highly  picturesque 
effect  J  yet  I  could  not  enjoy,  Ihouch  I  admired; 
and  my  chief  comfort  wiie,  that  1  might  spare  other 
tiBvellern  fiom  Mag  misled  by  llie  exaggerated, 
but  enii-iiytfiit  account  of  :fap  natives. 

''The  li:uropean  imaEinatinn  would  deck  this 
cave  w'th  all  ibe  semblance  of  a  cathedral,  with 
aome  slight  approximation  to  the  reality;  they 
WOfllJ  nee  the  abrin-s  of  saints  or  heroes— the 
Gothic  arch— the  groined  roof — the  supporting  pil- 
lars. 

''  The  natives,  from  Iradilion  as  well  as  imBgin. 
alioD,  bestow  on  the  v-iried  ahapes  of  stalacnles 
the  names  of  meu,  of  befpis,  or  of  bi^nje.  The 
4*A>  o/AJ/iaa6/m  mte  tbe  jw^resl  approach  10  In 
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caves  of  Nature  s  formatinn,  and  we  may  suppose 
they  were  first  imitations  of    Nature's   sub.erra* 

■'  The  intnsiiion  fiom  tbe  dim  light  and  fresh- 
ness of  tbe  cave  into  the  bright  glare  of  a  Irnpieal 
sun,  was  very  displeasing :  and  I  fell  glad,  after 
an  excursion  of  some  hours,  to  leluin  to  our  quv- 
lers  at  Unii."— Mr.  Brooke's  Journal,  Captain 
Moody's  Namaivt,  vol.  i.,  pp-  141-143. 

Leaving  Tesora,  and  descending  the 
Cbinrana,  Mr.  Brooke  joined  the  }ioyaIiet. 
and  proceedvi  on  his  voyage  northward, 
visiting  Luwu,  the  oldest  and  moat  dcayed 
of  the  Bngin  states,  and  rounding  tbe  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  gnlf  of  Boni,  where  tha 
river  Ura  discharges  itself  by  seven  months 
into  tbe  sea.  He  visited  tbe  Minkokn 
tribe,  on  tbe  east  aide  of  the  gnlf,  a  people 
I  who  are  "  keen  barterera,"  marry  only  one 
I  wife,  and  have  s  language  of  their  i.wn. 
j  Mr.  Brooke  got  2^  lbs.  df  wax  for  a  red  cot- 
I  ton  bandkerohief,  worth  Bd.  ;  30  lbs  of 
I  sago  for  one  worth  a  shilling,  and  from  70 
I  to  100  cocoa  nuts  for  a  small  red  cotton 
handkerchief.  Descending  tbe  cuast  bj 
<  {hilo-Baasa,  an  ialand  growing  from  the 
reef,  tbe  Rovalist  ran  acrOGs  the  bay  to 
BoQtbian,  and  thence  to  Samarang,  where 
Mr.  Brooke  was  compelled  to  pnt  in  for 
provisions,  and  where  he  received  money 
and  hospitality  from  Mr  MacNeill.  From 
Sam  a  rang  be  proceeded  to  Singapore,  where 
he  remained  a  few  months  to  recriiit  bia 
health  and  refit  bis  vessel.  Early  in  Au- 
gust be  set  oat  for  Sarawak,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  thn  29th  of  Aufiust,  1840. 

Sick,  langnid.and  disabled.  Mr.  Brooke's 
determioation  had  been  to  remain  only  for 
a  few  days  on  his  way  northward,  aud  this 
rPBOIution  was  strengthened  when  he  found 
that  no  progress  had  been  made  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion,  which  had  lasted  for 
four  years.  ,Tbe  cordial  reception,  how- 
ever, which  be  met  with  from  thu  Knjah 
Mnda  Haasim,  the  chiefs,  and  the  prnple, 
and  the  earnest  prayers  of  the  first,  thiit  ho 
would  not  leave  bim  in  his  present  Hia- 
graced  and  deserted  position,  induced  bim 
to  jo.n  tbe  miserable  Borneo  army;  but 
^ncb  were  "  tbe  scenes  of  cowardice, 
treachery,  intrigue,  and  lukewariniicsa 
which  be  witnessed  in  the  conrse  ot  ten 
days,  that  be  left  tbem  and  retumcl  to  hia 
vessel'  The  Rajah  renewed  bis  entreittiea, 
and  offered  to  make  over  to  him  thn  gov- 
ernment of  Sarawak,  with  its  rcvcnurs  and 
trade.  Mr.  Brooke  refused  to  accept  this 
offer  while  the  war  was  pending  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  war  aa  juat  and  righteoos,  and 
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its  speedy  termination  as  a  service  to  ha- 
manity,  he  started  to  join  the  Sarawak 
forces  on  the  3d  of  October  at  Ljda  Tanah, 
where  he  saw  '*  the  whole  army  bathe,  with 
the  commander-in-chief  at  their  head.'^ 
The  army  consisted  of  200  Chinosc,  armed 
chiefly  with  swords  and  spears,  250  Malays, 
and  aboat  200  Dyaks  of  various  tribes. 
The  enemy,  who  occupied  the  fort  of  Bo- 
lidah,  were  from  350  to  500  strong,  half  of 
whom  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  the 
other  half  with  spears.  The  fort  was  on  a 
slight  eminence  at  the  water's  edge,  de- 
fend d  by  a  few  swivels  and  a  gun  or  two, 
and  by  various  snares,  some  like  mole-traps, 
and  oth  ts  were  holes  filled  with  ranjows, 
or  spiked  bamboos.  To  assault  the  fort  by 
a  chain  of  three  forts,  and  a  stockade,  was 
the  resolve  of  the  allied  army.  A  rein- 
forcement of  men  and  guns,  sent  for  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  having  arrived,  a  breach  was  soon 
made  in  the  wooden  fort  on  the  Slst  Octo- 
ber. Mr.  Brooke  proposed  to  storm  the 
place  with  150  Chinese  and  Malays ;  but 
though  some  of  the  chiefs  agreed,  and  tried 
to  influence  the  courage  of  those  who  dis- 
sented from  the  proposal,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  attack  the  enemy.  Neither  per- 
suasion nor  ridicule  had  any  influence  upon 
them,  and  Mr.  Brooke  returned  in  disgust 
to  his  ship.  The  Rajah  again  induced  him 
to  return,  and  on  the  10th  December  he  re- 
joined the  army.  The  campaign  now  as- 
sumed an  active  character.  New  recruits 
had  arrived,  and  new  forts  were  erected  ; 
and  after  a  neries  of  skirmishes,  with  varied 
success  and  little  loss,  the  enemy  advanced 
from  the  stockade  inlo  the  open  field.  Mr. 
Brooke  instantly  saw  their  mistake,  and 
profited  by  it.  With  his  detachment  of 
Englishmen,  twelve  in  number,  he  charged 
quickly  across  the  padi-ficlds,  followed  by 
one  lUanun,  named  Si  Tundo,  and  by  the 
rest  of  the  natives  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  manoeuvre  was  completely  successful. 
The  moment  the  English  appeared  on  the 
ridge  above  the  river,  in  the  hollow  of  which 
the  rebels  were  seeking  protection,  they 
were  completely  routed,  and  the  victory  was 
decisive  and  bloodless.  The  rebels  lost 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  several  forts  were 
captured,  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  troops 
were  disheartened,  and  in  a  few  days  a 
treaty  was  signed,  Bolidah  delivered  up, 
and  at  the  close  of  1841,  the  rebellion  at  an 
end.  Mr.  Brooke  made  it  a  condition  with 
the  Rajah  that  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
should  be  spared,  and  that  their  women 
and  ohildreiii  who  were  given  as  hostages, 


should  be  treated  kindly,  and  preserved  from 
wrong. 

In  tho  beginning  of  January  1841,  the 
army  broke  up  from  its  encampment  near 
Siniavin,  and  returned  to  Sarawak.  When 
Mr.  Brooke  '^  was  winding  up  his  affairs,  in 
order  to  have  an  agreement  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  Rajah  and  himself, '^  a  fleet  of 
lUanun  pirates  appeared  on  the  coast,  and 
with  the  Rajah's  permission  anchored  off 
Sarawak.  It  was  reported  that  th  jir  object 
was  to  seize  fifty  lacks  of  dollars,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  on  board  the  Royalist,  whose 
figure  head  was  believed  to  be  of  solid  sold. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eighteen  prahus,  deco- 
rated with  flags  and  streamers,  and  flring 
cannon  and  musketry.  The  smallest  car- 
ried 30,  and  tho  largest  100  men,  and  each 
had  from  30  to  50  oars.  Their  armament 
was  one  or  two  six-pounders  on  the  bow, 
one  four-pounder  stern-chaser,  and  a  num- 
ber of  swivels,  besides  musketry,  spears, 
and  swords.  Mr.  Brooke  **  put  himself  in- 
to a  complete  posture  of  defence,"  lest  hos- 
tilities might  ensue.  The  interview  with 
the  Rajah,  however,  was  friendly,  and  the 
fleet  departed  in  peace.  Maginaanao,  Soo- 
loo,  and  the  northern  part  of  Borneo,  are 
the  great  nests  of  piracy  ;  and  as  no  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted  for  its  suppression, 
the  greatest  devastation  and  misery  are  in- 
flicted on  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago. 

Having  received  from  the  Rajah  the  pa- 
pers duly  signed  and  sealed,  which  declared 
him  " resident  at  Sarav  ;'.."  that  is,  which 
gave  him  permission  to  live  in  the  province, 
and  "  to  seek  profit  by  trade,"  Mr.  Brooke 
engaged  to  ^'  bring  a  vessel  for  trade,  laden 
with  a  mixed  cargo  for  the  Sarawak  mar- 
ket ;"  and  the  Rajah  promised  in  return  to 
build  him  a  house,  and  to  procure  antimony 
ore  in  return  for  his  goods.  Under  these 
arrangements,  Mr.  Brooke  sailed  for  Singa- 
pore, on  the  16th  February,  and  after  a 
stay  of  three  months,  during  which  he  pnr- 
chased,  for  5,000  dollars,  the  Swift,  a 
schooner  of  ninety  tons,  and  put  a  suitable 
cargo  on  board  her,  he  returned  with  his 
two  vessels  to  Sarawak  early  in  April  1841. 
Though  he  was  received  with  honors  and 
salutes,  and  with  renewed  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  Rajah  aii'i  the  people  generally, 
yet  Mr.  Brooke  found  that  the  house  pro- 
mised him  was  not  oven  begun,  and  that 
the  antimony  ore  was  not  ready  for  delivery. 
The  wooden  tenement,  liow3ver,  was  spoetu- 
ly  erected  ;  but  though  the  whole  cargo  of 
the  Swift  was  delivered  to  the  Rajah,  yet 
the  price  of  it  in  antimony  was  not  ^la^. 
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When  sufferiDg  under  ibis  disappointment, 
a  fleet  of  100  prahus,  manned  by  two  or 
three  thous&nd  wild  Dyaks.  and  Malays, 
swept  past  bis  bouse  and  up  tbe  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  slaughtering  the  inojensive 
people  on  its  banks,  and  procuring  slaves 
and  plunder.  By  a  firm  remonstrance  with 
the  Rajah  this  expedition  was  prevented, 
and  hundreds  of  lives  probably  spared.  It 
was  at  this  time  also  that  Mr.  Brooke  learn- 
ed that  the  crew  of  an  English  ship,  wrecked 
on  the  north-west  coast,  were  detained  as 
prisoners  at  Bruni,  the  capital.  He  in  vain 
requested  the  Rajah  to  apply  to  the  Sultan 
for  their  release,  and  at  last  determined  to 
dispatch  the  Royalist  for  that  purpose.  A 
portion  of  the  anlimony  ore  (750  peculs) 
having  been  now  shipped  on  board,  the 
Swilt,  and  no  further  remittance  being  pro- 
bable, she  was  sent  to  Singapoie,  both  ves- 
sels sailing  for  tbeir  different  destinations 
on  the  2oth  of  July,  and  Mr.  Brooke  and 
his  throe  companions  remaining  at  Sarawak- 
Although    Mr.  Brooke,  with  his  three 


agreement  with  him,  the  Sultan  refused  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Bro-iketo  release  tbem ;  but 
this  miserable  subterfuge  served  only  to  in- 
crease bis  exertions  in  their  favor.  The 
Honorable  Company's  steamer  Diana,  had 
been  sent  by  tbe  Governor  of  Singapore  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Brooke,  and  then  to 
proceed  to  Bruni  to  demand  the  release  of 
the  wrecked  British  subjects.  Influenced 
no  doubt  by  this  event,  the  Rajah  sent 
some  Pangerans  to  Bruni  with  the  same 
humane  object,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
Diana  returned  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Page, 
Mr.  Young,  the  second  officer,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Sultana's  crew,  save  only  a  few 
who  had  landed  at  the  nortb  part  of  Borneo, 
and  been  afterwards  brought  as  slaves  to 
Borneo  Proper. 

Mr.  Brooke's  position  at  Sarawak  was  now 
a  critical  one.  The  Pangeran  Macota,  a 
cruel  and  faithless  chief,  had  shown  the 
bitterest  hostility  to  him.  By  threats  and 
violence  he  had  *^  prevented  or  driven  all 
persons  from   visiting   him,"   and  he  had 


companions,  without  the  protection  of  his.  used  every  means  to  prevent  the  Rajah  from 
vessel  or  his  crew,  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  I  completing  the  transference  of  Sarawak  to 
the  Rajah,  he  did  not  scruple  to  utge  him  {Mr.  Brooke.     In  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr. 


to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises,  and  to 
point  out  his  injustice  in  withholding  the 
antimony  ore,  and  in  delaying  to  assist  him 
in  the  release  of  his  countrymen,  and  his 
want  of  faith  respecting  the  negotiation  for 
the  government  of  Sarawak,  and  the  deten- 
tion of  the  female  prisoners  taken  in  the 
rebellion.  These  representations  were  met 
with  more  abundant  promises,  but  no  exer- 
tion was  made  to  fulfil  them.  After  return- 
ing from  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  and 
waiting  with  anxiety  the  return  of  his  ship, 
Mr.  Brooke  received  a  letter  from  Captain 
Gill  of  the  Sultana  of  Bombay,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  lightning  on  the  4th 
January  1841.  Forty-une  of  her  crew  had 
reached  Boineo  in  an  indescribable  state 
of  starvation  and  misery.  The  sultan  had 
allowed  Captain  Gill  and  Mr.  and  Miss 
De  Souza,  with  three  servants,  to  proceed  to 
Singapore,  but  they  were  obliged  to  put  in 
dismasted  to  the  island  Sirhassan,  and  were 
afterwards  detained  by  a  fleet  of  piratical 

Srahus.     Afflicted  by  this  intelligence,  Mr. ^   _^ ^^^,^   ^ 
irooke  took  measures  for  the  relief  of  the!  an&ist  me,  and  thai  tbe  only  course  left  to  prevent 
parties  at  Borneo  and  Sirhassan,  but  before j  b.oodshed  wa^  immediately  to  proclaim  me  gover- 
he  learned  the  effect  of  these,  the  Royalist!  "«'  of  the  country.           '              • 
...:.»^  «♦  w- ^«.  kj ™«u  ^..  »u^i     "This    unmietakeable  demonstraUon  bad  the 


Brooke  determined  to  make  a  bold  and  de- 
cisive movement ;  and  having  obtained  the 
fullest  proof  of  the  intrigues  and  crimes  of 
Macota,  he  laid  the  information  before  the 
Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  and  demanded  an 
investigation. 

'*  My  demand,  as  usual,"  says  he,  "  was  met 
by  vague  promises  of  future  enquiry,  and  Macota 
seemed  to  triumph  iu  the  success  of  his  villany : 
but  tbe  moment  for  action  had  now  arrived.  My 
conscience  told  me  that  I  was  bound  no  longer  to 
submit  to  such  injustice,  and  I  was  resolved  to 
test  the  strength  ot  our  respective  parties.  Repair- 
ing  on  board  the  yacht,  I  niuslered  my  people,  ex- 
plained my  intentions  and  mode  of  operation,  and 
having  loaded  tbe  vessel's  guns  with  grape  and 
canister,  and  brought  her  bioadside  to  bear,  [  pro- 
ceeded on  shore  with  a  detachment  fully  armed, 
and  taking  up  a  position  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Rajah's  |ialace,  demanded  and  obtained  an  imme- 
diate audience.  In  a  few  words  i  pointed  out  thft 
villany  of  Macota,  his  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
all  classes,  and  my  determination  to  attack  him  by 
force  and  drive  him  from  the  country.  I  explain- 
ed to  the  Rajah,  tliat  several  chiefs  and  a  large 
body  of  8iiiiawan  Dyaks  (200)  were  ready  to 


arrived  at  Samarang  near  Sarawak  on  the 
Ibtb,  and  the  Swift  on  the  19th  August 
The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Royalist 
was  in  everj  respect  unfavorable.  Pretend- 
21^  that  the  prisonera  had  entered  into  an 


desired  effect :  a  resistance,  indeed,  on  his  part 
would  have  been  useless,  for  the  Ciiinese  popula- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally, 
remamed  perfectly  neutral.  None  joined  the 
party  of  Macota,  and  bis  paid  followers  were  not 
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more  than  twenty  in  number.  Under  the  guns  of 
the  RoyalUt,  and  with  a  Bmall  body  of  men  to 
protect  me  personally,  and  the  great  majority  of 
all  classes  wiih  me,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
n<*gDtiation  proceeded  rapid  I  v  to  a  favorable  issue. 
The  document  was  quickly  drawn  up,  sealed, 
signed,  and  delivere<l ;  and  on  the  24ih  of  Septem- 
ber 1841, 1  was  declared  Rnjah  and  Governor  of 
Sarawak,  amids  the  roar  of  cannon  and  a  general 
display  of  flags  and  banners  from  the  shore  and 
boats  in  the  river." — Mr.  Brooke's  Jofimo/  in 
Capt.  Mundy^B  Narrative,  4^.,  vol.  i.  pp.  1^70,271. 

Thus  confirmed  in  his  goyornment,  Mr* 
Brooko  devoted  his  highest  powers  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  the  civilization  of  his 
people  :  he  released  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  the  unfortunate  females  whom  the  fate 
of  war  had  left  in  the  powor  of  the  Rajah  ; 
he  substituted  a  moderate  tax  on  rice  in 
room  of  tho  arbitrary  exactions  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  he  established  a  court  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  in  which  he  himself  pre- 
sided with  the  assistance  of  snch  of  the 
Rajah's  brothers  as  chose  to  attend ;  he 
protected  the  Dyaks  from  the  oppression 
and  rapacity  of  the  Malays ;  and  he  pre- 
pared a  naval  force  for  defending  himself 
against  the  incursions  of  tho  sea-pirates. 

Tho  year  1842,  tho  first  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
reign,  began  under  favorable  auspices.  In 
the  code  of  laws  which  he  printed  and  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Malay  language,  he  adopt- 
ed the  criminal  law  of  Borneo,  he  grant- 
ed freedom  of  trade  in  everything  but  anti- 
mony ore,  and  he  laid  down  rules  for  fix- 
ing and  collecting  the  revenue.  After  ex- 
periencing many  difiiculties,  and  facing 
many  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  he  undertook 
an  excursion,  about  the  middle  of  April,  to 
his  diamond  mines  at  Suntah.  On  the  2bth 
April  they  entered  the  small  river  Slabad, 
but  it  was  so  obstructed  by  fallen  trees  that 
they  were  forced  to  return  after  ascending 
about  four  miles.  Leaving  their  boats  they 
walked  to  the  steep  mountain  Tubbany, 
about  400  feet  in  length.  About  half-way 
up  they  gained  the  entrance  of  a  oave  into 
which  they  descended  through  a  hole.  **  It 
is  50  or  60  foet  long,  and  its  far  end  is  sup- 
ported on  a  colonnade  of  stalactites,  and 
opens  on  a  sheer  precipice  of  a  100  or  150 
feet.  Hence  tho  spectator  can  overlook 
tho  distant  scene  ;  the  forest  lies  at  his  feet, 
and  only  a  few  trees  growing  from  the  rock 
reach  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  srotto. 
The  effect  is  striking  and  panoramic,  the 
grotto  cheerful ;  floored  with  fine  sand  ;  the 
roof  groined  like  Gothic,  whence  the  few 
olear  drops  which  filter  through,  form  htre 


and  there  the  fantastic  ^stalactites  common 
to  such  localities.  Tho  natives  report  the 
cave  to  be  the  residence  of  a  fairy  queen, 
and  they  show  her  bed,  piUow,  and  other 
of  her  household  furniture.  Within  the 
cave  we  found  a  few  remnants,  of  human 
bones,  probably  those  of  some  poor  Dyak 
who  had  crawled  there  to  die." 

After  his  return  to  Sarawak,  where  he 
found  *^  peace  and  plenty,  the  poor  not 
harassed,  and  justice  done  to  all,"  Mr. 
Brooke  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Singe  Dyak  Chief  Parimban.  The  moun- 
tain of  Sing^  wi*h  its  groves  of  fruit  treef, 
is  inhabited  by  800  males,  the  most  igno- 
rant and  wild  of  the  Dyaks.  Their  chief, 
Parimban,  had  made  himself  unpopular  by 
his  extortion,  and  had  illegally  made  war 
upon  tho  Siges,  one  of  the  Dyak  tribes  of 
Sarawak.  Mr.  Brooke  gave  the  chieftain- 
ship of  Ae  tribe  to  a  younger  and  more 
popular  chief  %f  the  name  of  Bibit,  and 
making  Parimban  pay  two  guns  to  the  Sigo 
Dyaks,  he  oondaded  a  peace  between  them. 

On  his  return  to  Sarawak,  Mr.  Brooke 
made  arrangements  for  visiting  Brune,  the 
capital  of  Borneo  Proper,  to  procure  the 
ratification  by  the  Sultan  of  the  grant  of 
tho  Government  and  country  of  Sarawak  ; 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Lascar  crew  of 
the  Sultana  and  Viscount  Melbourne,  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  Luconia  shoal ;  to 
reconcile  Muda  Hassim  to  the  Sultan ;  to 
make  him  virtual  if  not  nominal  sovereign 
of  Borneo,  and  thus  get  himself  firmly 
established  and  relieved  from  the  intriguing, 
mean,  base  Bor neons. 

He  accordingly  embarked  in  the  Royalist 
on  the  15th  July,  and  on  the  22d  he  arrived 
in  the  Borneo  river.  No  sooner  was  his 
arrival  intimated,  than  a  mob  of  Pangerans 
with  their  followers  came  on  board  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  eager  in  their  inqui- 
ries after  Muda  Hassim,  and  anxious  for 
his  return.  After  various  intercommunica- 
tions, Mr.  Brooke  was  presented  to  the 
Sultan  on  the  25th.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  achieve  all 
the  objects  of  his  voyage.  A  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  the  Sultan  and  Muda 
Hassim — the  twenty  Lascars  of  the  ship- 
wrecked British  ships  were  released,  and  on 
the  1st  August  1842,  the  contract  making 
over  to  Mr.  Brooke  thegovemmcnt  of  Sara- 
wak, was  signed,  sealed,  and  witnessed. 

After  receiving  mobs  of  visitors  on  the 
dd  and  4th,  the  Royalist  set  sail  next  day, 
and  arrived  on  the  i5th  at  Sarawak.  The 
Sultan's  letters  to  Muda  Hassim  were  to  be 
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prodooed  on  tha  evening  of  the  18th,  in  all 
the  state  which  possibly  coald  be  attained  ; 
and  the  following  ceremonial  acoompanted 
the  final  cession  of  Sarawak  to  its  new 
Rajah  :— 

"  On  the  arrival  of  ihe  leitera,"  says  Mr. 
Brooke,  "  ibey  were  received  and  brought  up 
•mid  large  wax  loccbes,  and  the  person  who  was 
to  read  IDen  was  slalioned  on  a  niaed  platform  ; 
etandinK  below  him  waa  the  Rajah  wiih  a  rabte  in 
his  hand  ;  in  front  of  the  Bajah  was  bis  brother 
^ngeran  JtSkt,  with  a  tremendooa  kempclan 
drawn,  and  around  were  the  oiber  brothen  and 
myself  all  ilandiog — the  real  of  ihecompan^  being 
aeated.  The  letient  were  then  read,  ibe  last  one 
appoinlinf;  me  to  bold  the  government  of  Sarawak. 
Alter  this  the  Bajah  descended,  and  said  aloud, 
■  If  any  one  present  disowns  or  contests  the  Sul- 
tan's appointment,  let  him  declare  I'  All  were 
silent.  He  next  turned  to  the  Patineis  and  asked 
them  ;  they  were  obedient  to  the  witi  of  the  Sul- 
tan. Then  came  the  other  Paogerans,^— '  Is  there 
any  P<in^rans  or  any  yoong  mjah  ^al  conteels 
tbe  queeiion  t  Pangeran  Der  Macola,  what  do 
you  say  !"  Macota  expressed  his  willingneM  to 
obey.  One  or  two  other  obnoxious  Pangerans, 
who  bad  always  opposed  themselves  to  me,  were 
each  in  turn  ehnllen^ed,  and  forced  to  promise 
obedience.  The  Rajah  then  waved  his  sword, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  exclaimed,  '  Whoever  be 
is  that  disobeys  Ibe  Saltan's  mandate,  now  receiv- 
ed, I  wiliseparate  bis  skull  f  al  this  moment  some 
ten  of  bii  brothers  jumped  from  the  verandah,  and 
drawing  their  long  krisses,  began  to  flourisb  and 
dance  about,  Ihrusune:  close  to  Macola,  atiiking 
tbe  pillar  above  his  head,  pointing  their  weapons 
at  his  breast.  This  amuatment,  the  violence  of 
motion,  the  freedom  from  restraint,  this  explosion 
of  a  long  pent  up  animosity  roused  all  their  pas- 
■ions ;  and  had  Macota,  through  an  excess  of 
,  fear  or  an  excess  of  bravery,  alarted  up,  he  would 
have  been  eloin,  and  other  blood  would  have  been 
■pill.  But  he  was  quiel  with  bis  face  pale  and 
■nbdued,  and  as  sborll^  as  decency  would  permit, 
after  Ibe  riol  had  subsided,  took  his  leave.  This 
scene  is  a  custom  with  them;  the  only  exception 
lo  which  was  that  it  waa  pointed  «o  direcllv  at 
Hacoia." — Mr.  Brooke's  TburnoJ  in  Keppel'e  ^x- 
ptdUioa,  ^c— vol.  i.  p.  334. 

AlthoQgh  four  or  five  of  the  Dyafe  tribes 
had  yielded  a  ready  BnbmiB''ion  to  the  sway 
of  their  new  Rajah,  and  begged  for  his  pm- 
tection,  yet  his  authority  was  defied  by  the 
Sing^  Dyaks,  who  had  been  misted  by  their 
diief,  Pari m ban,  and  the  Panglima  Po 
Tnoiino.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  attack  them  in  their  stronghold.  The 
mountain  on  which  their  village  stands  is 
as  steep  as  a  ladder,  and  from  an  embank- 
tnent  at  tbe  top  they  nan  roll  down  rocks, 
«nd  securely  nse  their  spears  and  other  mis- 
siles on  their  ascending  enemies.  The  Patin- 
gia,  by  Mr.   Brooke's  dirMtion,  asoeaded 
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the  hill,  and  though  the  Dyaks,  with  drawn 
swords,  endeavored  to  intimidate  them,  the 
village  was  taken,  and  the  two  chiefs  fled. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Dyakt  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  enemips  of 
the  Sing6  Dyaks,  induced  Parimban  and 
Po  Tninmo  to  sarreiider  themselves,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  worse  fate  -  and  they  accordingly 
met  Mr.  Brooke,  clothed  in  white,  a  sym- 
bol of  peace  and  sDbmisston.  "  I  told  him," 
says  Mr.  Brooke,  "/  would  not  kill  him, 
but  take  him  to  tbe  Rajah,  and  he  would 
then  know  what  were  tbe  Rajah's  orders  ;" 
'  aad  yet  he  tells  us  a  few  lines  afterwards, 
;  that  "  Parimban  and  Po  Tummo  were  pnt 
in  irons,  preparatory  to  their  execution," 
and  that  they  were  executed  on  the  7th  of 
September.  "  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evMi- 
i  ing,  as  the  sun  set,  Parimban  and  Po 
Tummo  closed  their  earthly  career.  They 
were  taken  out  to  the  rear  of  my  house,  and 
dispatched  by  the  knives  of  the  Rajah's 
followers.  1  coold  not  help  being  abated, 
though  the  necessity  was  a  stern  one,  and 
their  death  merited.  Besides,  their  release 
would  have  entailed  the  destruction  of  num- 
bers of  my  friends  and  supporters.  Parim- 
ban died  with  courage.  Po  Tummo  shrank 
from  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Both 
wore  laid  in  one  grave,"* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  this  act  of  Mr.  Brooke's  govern- 
ment. He  was  Rajah  of  Sarawak  ;  he 
promised  that  he  would  not  kill  his  oap- 
tives,  and  they  were  not  subject  to  the  or- 
ders of  Rajah  Mada  Haseim.  However 
necessary,  therefore,  the  punishment  might 
be,  and  however  meriti^d  their  death,  his 
promise  of  life  should  have  been  kept,  and 
when  they  surrendered  themselves  in  order 
to  escape  the  fury  of  their  Dyak  foes,  he 
should  have  protected  them  from  "the 
knives  of  tbe  Itajab'a  I'ollowerB."  In  this 
war  of  seven  days,  thus  painfully  and  fa- 
tally terminated,  Mr.  Brooke  succeeded,  as 
he  himself  says,  "  without  the  loss  of  a  sin- 
gle life,  and  without  injury  to  any  property, 
except  Parimban's  and  that  of  his  imme- 
diate relatives."  V^ith  no  blood  therefore 
to  avenge,  and  no  injury  to  deplore,  the 
lives  of  the  Sing6  chiefs  might  have  been 
spared. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1843,  Mr. 
Brooke  went  to  Singapore,  to  oommunicate 
bis  vi?ws  and  plans  to  the  Governor,  who 
assured  him  of  his  aid  in  suppressing  piracy 
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and  advancing  commeroo,  and  of  his  willing- 1  by  a  barrier  of  trees  across  the  river.  Cap- 
ness  to  give  him  the  assistance  of  any  tain  Keppel  rashly  8qu«eEcd  his  gig  thrttunh 
BteaniCTB  that  could  be  spared  from  morelasumll  opening,  and  I'ound  himself  in  fiuut 
pre&>ing  duties.  These  important  objects  |  of  three  furmidablo-looking  farts,  which  in- 
nad  occupied  the  attontiun  of  the  British  -  st ant ly  oponed  upon  him  a  dischaig'  of 
Govenncnt,  aud  Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker '  cannon.  Thus  expnad  to  their  grape  hhi^t, 
had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  vcar,  and  cut  off  from  his  companions,  he  was 
ordered  the  Dido,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  drifting  fast  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  war- 
Captain  Keppel,  to  the  Malacca  Straits  and  riors  who  covered  the  banks  of  the  river 
Borneo.  While  at  Penang  in  the  month  of  were  yelling  and  rushing  down  to  seis;  his 
March  1843,  he  became  aeioainted  with  boat  and  his  crew  The  other  boats,  however, 
Mr.  Brooke,  who  accepted  of  his  invitation  soon  got  through  the  barrier,  and  whiL^  the 
to  return  to  Sarawak  in  the  Dido.  During  pinnace  maintain«'d  a  destructive  fire  against 
their  ^^  passage  across,^'  Mr.  Brooke  guided  the  fort,  Mr.  D'Acth,  who  was  the  firtt  to 
Captain  Keppel  to  the  haunts  of  the  Bala-  land,  jumped  on  i>horc  with  his  crew,  and  at 
nini  pirates,  where  they  fell  in  with  two  once  ru«h<'d  towards  the  fort  upon  the  top 
small  fleets— the  first  of  five  large  proas,  of  the  hill.  This  dashing  assault  of  the 
each  pulling  50  oars,  which  escaped  with  fort  was  so  novel,  and  incomprehent<ibK'  to 
such  rapidity,  that  they  appeared  to  Captain  ■  the  enemy,  that  they  fli  d  panic  struck  into 
Keppel,  ^^  from  their  swiftness,  to  be  fly- '  the  jungle.  All  their  guns  were  taken, 
i'.:g,"  and  the  next  of  six  war  vessels,  which  their  stockades  burnt,  and  the  capital  Pid- 
attacked  a  boatexpedition  under  Lieutenant  di,  and  the  adjacent  villages,  consigned  to 
Horton  and  Mr.  Brooke,  but  were  soon  the  flames,  and  given  up  to  plunder.  Thus 
overcome,  with  the  loss  of  ten  men  killed  triumphant,  the  Dido's  boats  proceeded  up 
and  twenty  wounded.  On  the  16th  the  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  under  Lica- 
Dido  anchored  at  Sarawak,  and  astonished  tenant  Horton  and  Mr.  Brooke.  In  as- 
the  natives  by  a  salute  in  honor  of  Muda  cending  the  left  branch,  they  were  vigo- 
Hassim.  Mr.  Brooke  was  received  with  rously  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  continued 
undisguised  delight,  and  warmly  welcomed  the  fight  during  the  night ;  but  as  the  ex- 
to  his  adopted  countiy.  Having  equipped  pedition  was  now  close  to  the  ppot  to  which 
themselves  at  Mr.  Brooke's  with  swords  they  had  removed  their  families  and  their 
and  cooked  hats,  they  marched  to  the  Ua-  property,  they  scut  a  flag  of  truce,  proniis* 
jah's  residence,  where  they  smoked  cigars,  ing  entire  submission,  and  offering  hostages 
drank  tea,  chewed  betel-nut,  and  stared  at  for  their  good  behavior.  After  having 
and  complimented  each  other.  After  the  dislodged  and  routed  the  eucmey  at  Pakoo. 
Rajah  had  returned  the  visit  of  Captain  they  attacked  Rembas,  where  they  foioud 
Keppel,  and  after  another  pirate  fight,  in  the  pirates  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
which  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  enemy,  |  The  heroes  returned  to  Sarawak,  saluted 
along  with  their  chief,  were  slain,  an  expe-  j  by  the  yells  and  guns  and  gongs  of  the  in- 
dition  was  organized  at  the  desire  of  Muda'  habitants,  and  now  raised  to  a  high  place 
Hafesiui  for  a  campaign  against  the  pirates  in  the  esteem  of  the  Rajah.  The  Dido  was 
of  Sarebas  and  ^!iakarran.  The  force  from  *  at  this  time  recalled  to  China,  and  Captain 
the  Dido  was  eighty  in  all,  manning  the!  Keppel  left  Sarawak  on  the  24th  June,  but 
pinnace,  two  cutters,  a  gig,  and  Mr.  |  fortunately  for  Mr.  Brooke,  his  place  was 
Brookc^s  boat,  the  Jolly  Bachelor.  The  -  supplied  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Bclch-Ty 
native  force  was  about  1000  men.  The  who  arrived  in  the  Samarang  ot  26  guns, 
preparations  being  completed,  on  the  4th  j  early  in  July  1843,  having  been  instructv'd 
of  June  the  expedition,  with  its  wild  and   to   visit   Sarawak, — to  communicate  with 

Mr.  Brooke, — to  proceed  to  Borneo  Proper, 
— to  examine  and  report  on  the  coal  mea- 
sures of  that  district, — and  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  coal  for  trial  on  board 
one  of  our  steamers.*     Sir  Edward   waa 

*  The  search  for  rcl  was  at  this  time  fhiiilesf. 
Small  seams  of  very  good  canoel  coal  were  found  id 
the  N.  £.  of  Lahuan,  and  on  the  islands  of  Cherf* 
moo  and  Areng  (^whkh  means  coal),  but  the  ex- 
pense of  working  it  would  be  so  great,  that  aecoid- 
ing  to  Sir  £.  Belcher,  it  could  be  landed  cheaper 
ftom  England. 


undisciplined  armament,  left  Sarawak,  and 
proceeded  to  Bolins,  where  the  shallowness 
of  the  river  compelled  them  to  leave  about 
150  men.  On  the  1 1th  the  tide  swept  them 
rapidly  up  the  bore,  and  all  on  a  sudden  a 
turn  in  the  river  brought  them  in  front  of  a 
atet-p  hill,  where  several  hundred  savages  rose 
up  and  gave  one  of  their  war  yells,  the  first 
that  Captain  Keppel  had  heaid,  and  more 
terrific  than  any  report  of  musketry  or  ord- 
iianoe  Paaring  onward,  they  were  stopped 
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warmly  recpived  by  Mr.  Brooke,  visited 
Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  and  on  the  1 1th  set 
off  on  an  excursion  along  with  Mr.  Brooke 
t.)  visit  the  antimony  and  gold  mines,  and 
the  Dyak  tribes.  The  antimony  mines  are 
about  five  miles  inland  from  the  river,  and 
about  700  feet  above  its  level.  The  entire 
mountain  is  a  mass  of  ore,  which  is  blasted 
by  makiDg  large  fires  on  the  heavy  masses, 
and  throwing  water  upon  them  to  split  them. 
At  Sclingok,  three  miles  farther  inland,  are 
the  gold  mines,  which  are  worked  by  a  Chi- 
nese party  at  a  rental.  The  gold  is  obtained, 
by  washing,  from  a  very  loose  disintegrated 
granitic  debris,  containing  detached  crystals 
of  quartz,  pyrites,  antimony,  and  traces  of 
tin.  After  visiting  the  *'  Head^Housc," 
which  we  have  already  described  after  Mr. 
Marryat,  and  communicating  with  the 
Dyaks,  they  returned  to  Sarawak. 

On  the  IGth  July,  when  the  Samarang 
was  preparing  to  leave  Sarawak,  she  was 
forced  by  the  tide  on  a  slaty  led^e,  and 
afterwards  grounded,  heeled  over  and  filled ; 
and  not  a  member  of  her  company  seemed 
to  entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  her  re- 
covery. After  eleven  days'  immersion,  how- 
ever, she  was  recovered  by  the  greatest  ex- 
ertionb  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  instrument.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  the  Samarang,  accompanied  by 
the  Harlequin,  Vixen,  Royalist,  and  Ariel, 
proceeded,  with  Mr.  Brooke  on  board,  to 
Borneo.  They  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  28th,  and  leaving  the  vessels 
at  anchor^  they  proceeded  in  their  boats  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Sultan.  The  sity 
of  Bruni  or  Brunai,  is  built  on  the  waters, 
the  palace,  as  well  as  the  entire  city,  being 
erected  on  piles  driven  into  the  mud  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  population  is 
about  22,000.  After  an  hospitable  recep- 
tion at  the  palace  by  the  Sultanas  deputy 
Pangeran  Usop,  and  examining  the  coal  dis- 
trict, the  Harlequin  conveyed  Mr.  Brooke 
to  Sarawak,  and  the  Samarang  went  to 
Hong  Kong. 

On  arriving  at  Singapore  on  the  18th  Ju- 
ly, Captain  Keppel  learned  from  Mr. 
Brooke  that  the  Sakarran  pirates  had  been 
out  in  great  force,  and  that  if  he  could  come 
over  quickly  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
catching  and  crushing  them  in  the  very  act 
of  piracy.  Captain  Keppel  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  this  request,  and  having  obtained 
the  aid  of  the  Phlegothon  steamer,  he  ar- 
rived at  Sarawak  on  the  29th  July,  1843. 
After  visiting  the  Rajah,  and  completing 
their  warlike  preparationsi  tbo  PUegethon 


steamer  weighed  anchor  on  the  5th  August, 
and  the  little  fleet  composing  the  expedi- 
tion, anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Linga.      Having   cautioned    Seriff   Jaffer 
against  aiding  Seriffs  Sahib  and  Muller,  on 
whose   destruction   they    had   determined, 
they  sailed  up  the  Batung  Lupar,  a  magnifi- 
cent river,  about  four  miles  wide,  and  on 
the  7th  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Patusen,  five  in  number,  but  two 
not  quite  finished.     When  within  musket 
range  Lieutenant  Wade,  who  had  the  com- 
mand, was  the  first  to  break  the  line  and 
pull  directly  in  the  face  of  the  largest  fort. 
The  rest  did  the  same.     The  forts  opened 
firo  on  both  steamer  and  boats.     The  guns 
of  the  Phlegethon  would  not  go  off,  so  that 
the  boats  had  all  the  glory  to  themselves. 
The  instant   they   reached   the  shore,  tho 
crews  rushed  against  the  forts,  and  entered 
at  the  embrasures,  while  the  pirates  fled  by 
the  rear.     In  this  affair  one  of  the  Dido's 
crew  was  cut  in  two  bv  a  cannon-shot,  and 
other  two  badly  wounded.     A  town  guarded 
by  forts,  two  miles  up  the  river  Grahan,  was 
similarly  captured.    In  this  town  they  found 
Seriff  Sahib's  residence,  with  all  his  curious 
and  extensive  wardrobe,    a  magazine  with 
two  tons  of  gunpowder,  and  a  number  of 
small  barrels  of  fine  powder,  branded  Dart* 
ford^  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  left  Eng- 
land.    In   these   affairs  tho  habitations  of 
5000  pirates  were  burnt — five  strong  forts 
destroyed,   with   several   hundred   boats — 
above  sixty  brass  cannon  captured — about 
fifteen  iron   cannons  spiked,   besides  vast 
quantities  of  other  arms  and  ammunition 
taken.     In  this  manner  Seriff  Sahib,  ^*  the 
great   Pirate  Patron  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  was  ruined  past  recovery,  and  driven 
to  hide  his  diminished  head  in  tho  jungle." 
Macota,  Mr.  Brooke's  virulent  enemy,  and 
the  abettor  of  the  piracies  of  Suhib,  had  lo- 
cated himself  about  a  mile  from  this  settle- 
ment, and  was  in  the  act  of  building  exten- 
sive fortifications.     When   he  learned  the 
fate  of  his  neighbors,  he  decamped  with  his 
followers,  leaving  all  his  valuables  behind. 
Everything  belonging  to  him  was  burnt  or 
destroyed,  excepting  some  ponderous  brass 
guns.     After   Seriff  Muller's  town  on  the 
Rembas,  which  ha^  been   evacuated,  had 
been  plundered  and  burnt,  the  expedition 
ascended  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  first  landing-place,  when   the  crew 
wore  employed  in  cooking.  Captain  Keppel 
and  Lieutenant  Wade  fancying  they  heard 
suppressed  voices,  took  up  their  guns  and 
crept  into  the  jungle.    On  a  sadden  thej 
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came  in  sight  of  a  mass  of  boats  concealed 
in  a  snug  inlet,  filled  with  the  pirates,  and 
ffuarded  by  armed  sentinels.  Lieutenant 
Wade,  in  place  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
his  party,  dashed  in  advance,  discharged  his 
gan,  and  called  npon  his  men  to  follow. 
The  terrified  pirates  scrambled  from  their 
boats  like  a  suddenly  roused  flock  of  wild 
ducks.  Lieutenant  Wade  and  Captain  Kep- 
el  advanced  with  their  force,  nine  in  num- 
er,  and  again  rushed  on  in  pursuit.  Before 
crossing  an  open  space  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  which  lay  between  the  foot  of  the  as- 
cent on  which  the  Dyak  village  stood,  Cap- 
tain Keppel  cautioned  his  too  daring  lieu^ 
tenant  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  men,  out  he 
seems  to  have  still  advanced,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  he  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Cap- 
tain Keppel's  feet,  and  pierced  by  two  rifle 
shots  he  died  instantaneously.  Remaining 
with  the  body  till  the  men  came  up,  Cap- 
tain Keppel  gave  it  in  charge,  and  carried 
the  village  on  the  height  without  any  further 
accident.  The  following  anecdote  of  this 
gallant  officer,  and  account  of  his  funeral, 
is  touchingly  given  by  Captain  Keppel : — 

**  I  may  here  narrate  a  circumstance,  from  which 
one  may  juJge  of  the  natural  kind* hearted ness  of 
my  lamented  friend.  During  the  beat  of  the  por- 
suit,  althouj;h  too  anxious  to  advance  to  await  the 
arrival  of  his  men,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to 
conceal  in  a  place  of  security  a  poor  terrified  Ma- 
lay ^rl  whom  be  overtook,  and  who,  by  an  im- 
piormg  look,  touched  his  heart.  The  village  and 
the  piratical  boats  destroyed,  and  the  excitement 
over,  we  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  Joss  we  had 
sustained  of  one  so  generally  beloved  as  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  had  been  among  us  all.  Having 
laid  the  body  in  a  canoe,  with  the  British  union- 
jack  for  a  pall,  we  commenced  our  descent  of  the 
river  with  very  diflerent  spirits  from  those  with 
which  we  had  ascended  a  few  hours  before.  In 
the  evening,  with  our  whole  force  assembled,  we 
performed  the  last  sad  ceremony  of  commiuing  the 
oody  to  the  deep,  with  all  the  honors  that  time 
and  circumstances  would  allow.  I  read  that  beau- 
tiful impressive  service  from  a  Prayer-book,  the 
only  one,  by  the  by,  in  the  expedition,  which  he 
himself  had  brought,  as  he  said,  *■  in  case  of  acci- 
dent.*"— Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  in  Keppel's  Expe- 
dttion,  ^c,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

Resting  from  their  fatigues  on  the  15th 
and  16th  August,  the  expedition  adivaneed 
on  the  17th  against  the  Sakarran  Dyaks. 
In  sailing  up  the  Sakarran,  various  incidents 
occurred.     On  the  19th,  Patingi  All  was 

Eermitted  to  advance  with  his  light  divis- 
>n,  with  instructions  to  fall  back  as  soon 
M  he  saw  the  enemy.  War  yells,  however, 
and  musket  shots,  soon  iadioaied  that  they 


were  engaged  with  the  pirates.  When  Cap- 
tain Keppel  came  in  sight  of  them  the  scene 
was  indescribable.  "  About  twenty  boats 
jammed  together  formed  one  confused  mass, 
some  bottom  up,  the  bows  and  8t6ma  of 
others  only  visible,  mixed  up  pell-mell  with 
huge  rafts. '*  Among  these  were  Patingi's 
diyiston.  ^^  Headless  trunks,  as  well  as 
heads  without  bodies,  were  lying  about  in 
all  directions ;  parties  were  engaged  hand 
to  hand,  spearing  and  krissing  each  other ; 
others  were  swimming  for  their  lives,  whilo' 
thousands  of  Dyaks  were  rushing  down  from 
both  banks,  hurling  their  spears  and  stones 
on  the  boats  below."  In  this  emergenoy 
Captain  Keppel's  gig  got  through  an  acci- 
dental opcnmg  in  this  floating  battle-field. 
The  attention  of  the  pirates  was  instantlj 
attracted  to  it,  as  if  to  secure  their  prey ; 
but  Mr.  Allen  having  quickly  arrived  with 
the  second  gig,  opened  upon  them  a  destruo- 
tive  fire  of  rockets,  aqd  drove  them  behind 
the  barriers  from  which  they  had  rushed  up- 
on Patingi  AH.  From  this  position  ther 
hurled  spears  and  other  missiles,  and  poi- 
soned darts  from  their  sum  pitans.  Although 
several  of  the  troops  were  struck  with  these 
arrows^  yet  by  the  instant  excision  of  the 
parts  and  the  sucking  out  of  the  poison 
from  the  wounds,  no  fatal  consequences  en- 
sued; 

Patingi  All,  prompted,  doubtless,  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  commander  of  the  Ariel,  who, 
without  Captain  Keppel's  knowledge,  con- 
cealed himself  in  Ali's  boat,  had  made  a 
dash  through  the  narrow  pass,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  done  this  than  huge  rafts  of  bam- 
boo were  launched  across  the  river  to  eat 
off  his  retreat.  Six  large  war  prahuSy 
with  100  men  each,  then  bore  down  on  his 
devoted  followers,  and  one  only  of  his  crew 
of  seventeen  men  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
When  they  were  last  seen,  and  when  their 
own  boats  were  sinking,  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Patingi  Ali  were  in  the  act  of  boarding  the 
enemy,  and  they  were  no  doubt  overpower- 
ed and  slain  with  twenty-nine  of  their 
comrades,  who  fell  on  this  occasion.  The 
number  of  wounded  was  fifty-six. 

On  the  24  th  August  the  expedition  re- 
turned to  Sarawak,  where  it  was  received 
with  the  usual  rejoicings ;  but  it  was  again 
summoned  into  activity  by  the  report  that 
Sahib  and  Jaffcr  were  collecting  their 
troops  in  the  Linga  river.  Reinforced  with 
the  boats  of  the  Samarang,  which  had  ar- 
rived with  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  the  expe- 
dition advanced — took  Maoota  prisoner, 
and  forced  Sahib  to  make  a  final  and  ^^m- 
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eipitate  retroat,  single  and  unattended,  out 
of  the  reach  of  doing  any  farther  mischief. 
That  a  chief  so  savage  and  bloodthirsty,  ac- 
eostomed  to  disregard  all  the  feelings  of 
our  nalurc,  should  display  any  trace  of  hu- 
inai^ity,  has  given  us  some  surprise.  When 
he  was  hotly  pursu'^d  by  the  Balow  Dyaks, 
he  threw  away  his  sword,  and  saved  him- 
self by  leaving  behind  him  a  child  whom  he 
had  hitherto  carried  in  the  jungle^  Soriff 
JafFer  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself, 
and  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  province 
which  he  possessed.  Mr.  Brooke  and 
Captain  Keppel  spent  some  days  on  board 
the  Samarang  with  Sir  E.  Belcher,  and  after 
visiting  the  Lnndu^Dyaks,  they  returned 
to  Sarawak  in  all  the  triumph  of  conquest. 
In  one  of  the  ceremonies  which  await  the 
returning  warrior,  and  which  was  perform- 
ed over  the  Sakarran  victors,  the  three 
wives  tff  the  chief  Tumaai^ong  threw  hand- 
fals  of  yellow  rice  over  the  heroes,  and 
then  sprinkled  their  heads  with  gold  dust, 
made  by  grating  a  lump  of  gold  on  a  piece 
of  dried  shark^s  skin. 

When  Sir  E.  Belcher  returned  to  Singa- 
pore, a  question  had  arisen  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  European  female,  supposed 
to  have  beea  detained  somewiiere  about 
Ambon,  and  conjectured  to  be  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Presgrave,  resident  councillor 
at  Singapore.  Mr.  Butterworth,  the  go- 
yernor,  engaged  Sir  E.  Belcher  to  conduct 
this  inquiry,  and  placed  the  Phlegethon  at 
his  disposhi.  On  the  14th  October,  1843, 
Sir  Edward  reached  Sarawak,  and  be  and 
Mr.  Brooke  made  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim  and  his  family 
to  Borneo.  The  Samarang  was  left  among 
the  Labuan  group  to  survey  these  islands, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  ia  the  Phlege- 
thon went  to  Bruni. 

The  reigning  Sultan,  who  was  half  an 
iiiot,  was  the  nephew  of  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim.  He  was  the  tool  of  his  prime 
minister,  Pangeran  Usop,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rumor  that  Great  Britain  was 
to  send  seventeen  vessels  to  subjugate  Bor- 
neo, had  put  the  batteries  into  a  state  of 
defence.  The  party  in  the  boat,  coutain- 
iog  Budrudeen,  Muda  Hassim^s  brother, 
were  insulted  from  the  battery  on  Pula 
Cherimon,  but  were  allowed  to  proceed. 
The  Pule^eih  n  was  securely  moored  in  the 
main  street  of  Bruni,  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  Rajah's  house,  and  within  musket-shot 
of  that  of  the  Sultan.  I'he  Rajah  and  his 
family  were  embarked  in  the  Samarang's 
2wf^  Bod  attended  by  the  anned  boata  of 


the  Phlegethon ;  and  they  were  landed  in 
state  at  the  palace,  where  he  was  favorably 
received.  At  this  reception  the  Rajah,  in 
the  highest  strain  of  courtesy,  denounced 
to  his  nephew  the  Sultan,  the  counsels  of 
the  minister  ;  and  after  the  Pangeran  had 
replied,  the  Sultan,  motioning  the  Rajah 
to  him,  said,  **  My  father  enjoined  me  at 
his  death  to  be  guided  by  your  counsels, 
and  I  intend  to  do  so ;"  and  feeling  sud- 
denly ill,  retired,  desiring  Mr.  Brooke  to 
consider  the  Rajah  as  conducting  affairs. 
Pangeran  Usop  and  Pangeran  Mumim  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  yield  implicitly 
to  Muda  Hassim's  wishes,  and  ordered  aU 
the  forts  to  be  destroyed.  The  poorer 
classes  openly  professed  their  desire  that 
Mr.  Brooke  should  remain  and  govern 
them  jointly  with  Muda  Hassim.  range- 
ran  Usop  was  permited  to  occupy  an  infe- 
rior s|ation — am  unme.ited  kindness  which 
he  doubtless  owed  to  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Brooke.  Before  quitting  Bruni,  Mr. 
Brooke  obtained  a  letter,  addressed  by  the 
Sultan  to  Queen  Victoria,  offering  to  cede 
the  ifelaud  of  Labuan,  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy,  and  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations  with  England. 

While  examining  the  coal  seams  in  La- 
buan, Mr.  Brooke  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
DOtieed  an  isolated  upas  tree  {antearis 
toxicaria)  nearly  forty  feet  high.  Its  trunk 
was  almost  straight,  its  bark  smooth  and  of 
a  red  tan  color,  and  its  head  a  dense  mass 
of  dark  green  glossy  foliage.  '  The  ground 
beneath  its  shade  is  crowded  with  tombs, 
yet  vegetation  flotirishes  luxuriantly  round 
its  roots.  Sir  £.  Belcher,  upcn  approach- 
ing l^e  tree  to  tap  it,  experienced  no  bad 
effects  from  its  effluvia.  Dr.  Lawson,  how- 
ever, the  surgeon  of  the  Phlegethon,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  mates,  ^^  a  pow- 
erful person  and  of  a  strong  constitution,'' 
went  to  obtain  a  large  portion  of  the  wood, 
bark,  and  juice  ;  but  the  mate  was  so  much 
sti]|pified  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  his  position  on  the  tree.  Mr.  Low 
saw  an  upas  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  fine 
stem  and  very  white  bark.  A  more  vim- 
lent  poison  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  a 
climbing  plant  which  grows  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Biutulu.  It  is  probably  the 
Chitik  of  Java,  or  Tjettik^  or  Upas  Rajahj 
as  it  is  called  by  Sir  E.  Belcher,  which  acta 
like  nux  vomica.  Jt  is  a  curious  fact|  ms 
Sir  Edward  mentions,  that  the  bread-^iui 
tree,  the  mulberry,  and  the  cow  tree  of 
South  America,  belong  to  the  same  natnxal 
order  aa  the  dekdl j  upaa. 
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Early  in  Novembe? ,  Mr.  Brooke  and  Sir 
Edward  visited  Ambong,  the  country  of 
the  Bajows  and  Dusons,  in  order  to  inquire 
after  th3  European  lady  already  mention- 
ed ;  but  they  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  story.*  The 
scenery  here  is  ma«rnificent  and  beautiful. 
Behind  the  town  is  a  very  high  range  of 
hills  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  em- 
bracing two-thirds  of  the  park4ike  scenery 
on  the  rivers  Abai  and  Tampassook,  and 
from  the  anchorage,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  the  imposing  peaks  of  Kini 
Balu,  with  their  blue  tints,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  13,698  feet,  are  seen  sur- 
mounting the  ranore.  Sir  Edward  Belbher 
found  a  brisk  traffic  going  on^  in  the  town  : 
a  glass-bottle  purchased  a  fine  fowl,  and  a 
piece  of  calico  of  forty  yards,  worth  in 
England  Qs.,  was  bartered  for  a  fine  fat 
bullock  weighing  about  three  cwt.  Having 
completed  their  wort  at  Ambong,  Mr. 
Brooke  and  Captain  Scott  set  sail  in  the 
Phlogethon  for  Sarawak  and  Singapore, 
while  Sir  Edward  Belcher  pursued  his 
voyage  to  Manilla. 

When  Mr.  Brooke  was  "  penning  his 
doubts  and  difficnlties"  on  the  17th  Fe- 
bruary, 1845,  a  boat  from  Her  Majesty's 
steamer.  Driver,  brought  Captain  Bethune 


ing  both  the  will  and  the  ability  of  their 
allies  to  assist  them.  Two  British  subjects 
had  been  detained  in  confinement,  and  the 
American  frigate.  Constitution,  when  land- 
ing at  Bruni,  was  said  to  have  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade.*  The  Rajah  and 
his  brother  considered  their  lives  in  dan- 
ger, and  Mr.  Brooke  "  trembled  with  in- 
ward rage ''  at  the  idea  of  being  the  tool 
and  the  participator  of  such  mistaken  po- 
licy. He  returned,  therefore,  instantly  to 
Singapore,  and  reappeared  at  Brune  on 
the  8th  of  August,  accompanied  by  Admi- 
ral Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  in  the  Agincourt, 
with  a  fl\!et  of  seven  vessels.  In  the  audi- 
ence with  the  Sultan  and  Rajah,  Pangeran 
Usop  was  found  to  be  the  guilty  party ; 
and  having  refused  to  appear  when  sum-, 
moned,  the  house  was  overwhelmed  with 
shot.  The  Pangeran  fled  for  safety,  and 
British  supremacy  was  again  in  the  ascen- 
dant. 

On  the  19th  August  twenty-six  boats, 
with  550  marines  and  sailors,  proceeded  up 
the  narrow  river  of  Malludu,  one  of  the 
small  rivers  which  run  into  the  bay  of  that 
name,  to  attack  the  pirates  who  occupied 
two  forts  mounting  twelve  heavy  guns,  and 
defended  by  from  500  to  1000  fighting 
men.     Though  the  forts  were  protected  by 


and   Mr.  Wise,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  ^  a  strong  and  well -contrived  boom,  yet  the 


Ariel,  bearing  a  letter  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
appointing  Mr.  Brooke  confidential  agent 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Borneo,  and  directing 
him  to  proceed-  to  Bmne  with  a  letter  to 
the  Sultan  and  the  Rajah  Mudar  Hassim. 
Leaving  Sarawak  on  the  21st,  they  reach- 
ed Borneo  river  on  the  24th,  and  were 
kindly  received  by  the  Rajah  and  his  bro- 
ther, Budrudeen,  who  had  been  using  their 
best  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 
Taking  leave  of  the  authorities.  Captain 
Bethnne  and  Mr.  Brooke  visited  Labuan, 
an   island  fifty  feet  high   and  twenty-fivo 


boats  daringly  cut  away  part  of  it  under  a 
heavy  fire,  and  carried  the  place  in  a  fight 
which  lasted  fifty  minutes.  The  enemy 
stood  manfully  to  their  guns  ;  and  ^'  a  loss 
of  six  killed,  two  mortally,  and  fifteen:  se- 
verely wounded,  was  repaid  by  a  very 
heavy  loss  of  killed  and  wounded  on  theirs.'' 
Many  chiefs  were  slain  ;  two  or  three  Se- 
riffs  in  their  flowing  robes,  and  many  lU 
lanuns  in  their  gay  dresses  and  golden 
charms.  Twenty-five  brass  guns  were  cap- 
tured, and  Malludu  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  Brooke  parted  with  his  brave  com- 


miles  in  circumstance ;  and   after  finding  ■  panion  on  the  25th  August,  and  retuTDed 
flood  coal,  the  latter  returned  to  Sarawak,  j  to  Brun6,  where  ho  had  a  triumphant  in- 


*^  Finding  all  going  on  well  in  that  quarter, 
he  proceeded  to  Singapore  to  consult  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane  respecting  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  the  pirate  chief  of  Malludu  to 
attack  Brun^^  on  account  of  its  treaty  with 
Ghreat     Biitain    for     the    suppression    of 

firaey.'^  Returning  again  to-  Brun«>in  tibe 
^hlegethon,  he  found  upon  his  arrival  in 
llie  end  of  Mav,  that  '*  everything  was  re- 
trograding ;''  the  English  pajrty  were  doubt- 

*  The  details  of  this  inquiry  are  given  bv  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  iu  hid  Narrativt,  &c,  Ac.,  voL  pp. 
18B-196. 


terview  with  the  Rajah  and  his  brother 
Budrudeen,  who,  with  the  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  making  active  preparations  for 
pursuing  his  en'jmies.  Mr.  Brooke,  rcjoio-^ 
ing,  set  sail  for  Sarawak  in  H.M.S.  Cruiser," 
on,  the  3d  September ;  and  on  the  20thy 
after  a  visit  of  five  days  to  the  Dyak  tribes. 
Captain  Bethune  left  Sarawak,  and  returnr 
ed  to  England. 

*  Mr.  Brooke  justly  observes,  when  stating^  this 
sappositioD,  and  apparantly  with  deep  moriification, 
**  the  Americans  act  while  the  En^liah  are  deliberai- 
ing  about  straws." — Ver^m  SapuniL 
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Mr.  Brooke  spent  tbe  rest  of  the  year 
1845,  and  the  early  part  of  184^,  in  con- 
solidating his  goyernment,  m  oarbing  the 
advocates  of  violence  and  robbery,  and  in 
reducing  the  pirates — rejoicing  in  the  in- 
creasing trade  of  his  territory,  and  in  its 
gradual  advance  in  civilisation.  He  had 
left  Brun6  in  the  posscsuon  of  his  friends, 
but  no  sooner  had  the  English  squadron  de- 
parted from  Pangeran  Usop  apd  his  .bro- 
ther Pangeran  Yakub  attacked  the  capital. 
They  were  defeated,  however,  by  the  troops 
of  Miida  Hassim  and  Budmdeen,  and  were 
finally  captured  and  executed.  The  great 
enemies  of  British  influence  having  been 
thus  destroyed,  Mr.  Brooke  was  confounded 
by  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  '^  Haz- 
ard ''  on  the  29th  of  March— that  a  fright- 
fnl  and  bloody  catastrophe  had  occurred  in 
the  city  of  Brune. 

The  Sultan  Omar  AH,  who  is  said  to 
have  the  ^'  head  of  an  idiot  and  the  heart 
of  a  pirate,"  seems  to  have  taken  offence  at 
his  unde,  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  whom 
he  appointed  his  successor ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  devotion  to  Eng- 
land was  the  ground  of  his  offence.  In  the 
"dead  .of  night  Muda  Hassim,  with  thirteen 
of  his  family,  were  attacked  and  slain.  The 
Tangeran  Budmdeen,  though  surprised  by 
his  assailants,  offered  a  bold  resistance, and 
When  desperately  wounded  he  retired  out- 
side his  house  with  his  sister  and  another 
woman.  His  servant  Jaffer,  and  six  other 
women,  were  wounded.  Budrudeen  order- 
ed  Jaffer  to  open  a  cask  of  gunpowder,  and 
taking  a  riog  from  his  finger,  desired  him 
io  carry  it  to  Mr.  Brooke.  Jaffer  departed, 
imd  the  Pangeran,  with  bis  two  women, 
were  blown  up.  Muda  Hassim,  with  some 
of  his  brothers  and  sons,  retreated  to  a 
boat,  and  firing  a  cask  of  gunpowder  in  the 
cabin,  the  whole  party  were  blown  up; 
Muda  Hassim  however,  was  not  killed, 
but  instantly  blew  his  brains  out  with  a 
pistol.  In  order  to  complete  this  treacher- 
ous and  bloody  drama,  the  Sultan  cngagt^d 
a  man  to  desire  Macota  to  kill  Mr.  Brooke 
by  violence  or  by  poison.  Jaffer  was  sent 
by  the  Pangeran  Muda  Mohamed  to  warn 
the  captain  of  the  Hazard  of  his  danger ; 
and  he  accompanied  Her  Majesty's  ship  to 
carry  the  sad  intelligence  to  Sarawak. 
When  the  news  reached  Mr.  Brooke  his 
grief  and  rage  were  excessive.  "  My 
friends,"  says  he,  "  my  most  unhappy 
friends  ! — all  perished  for  their  faithful 
adherence  to  us.  Every  man  of  ability, 
evaa  iff  ihdught,  is  dead — sareiificed.  *  *  * 


But  thei    British  Government  will  surely 
act ;  and  if  not,  then  let  me  remember  I 
am  still  at  war  with  this  traitor  and  mur- 
derer.  One  nfore  determined  struzgle — one 
last  convulsive  effort,  and  if  it  fail,  Borneo, 
and  aH  for  which  I  have  so  long,  so  ear- 
nestly labored,  must  be  abandoned."    *    * 
While  these,  feel iogs  were  agitating  him, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  England's  fleet  was 
rapidly  approaching  the  shores  of  Bomeo, 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  allies.    .The 
Iris,  commanded  by  Captain  Mundy,  had 
been  nominated  to  the  station  which  in- 
cludes Borneo,  and  he  had  been  requested 
by.  Mr.  Brooke  to  visit  the  coast  about  the 
end  of  March.    Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Coch- 
rane, in  the  Agincourt^  accompanied  by  the 
Iris  and  Spiteful  Steamers,  and  joined  by 
the    Hazard,    anchored   off   the   Sarawak 
river,  on  the  24th  June  1846  ;  and  on  the 
follo^nng  day  the   Admiral   and   Captain 
Mundy  went  in  the  Phlegethon  to  Sara- 
wak, a  town  now  containing  12,000  inhabi- 
tants.    After  enjoying  Mr.  Brooke's  hospi- 
tality, and  visiting   a   Dyak  village,  the 
Squadron,  consisting  of  the  Agincourt  74, 
Iris  26,  Ringdove  16,  Hazard  18,  Royalist 
10,  and  the  steamers  Spiteful  and  Phlege- 
thon, sailed  to   the   northward.     On  the 
28th  June  they  made  an  expedition  up  the 
Rejang,  and  surprised  the  pirate  settle- 
ment pf  Kanowits.     On  the  6th  July  they 
entered  the  Borneo  river,  and  while  at  din- 
ner with  the  Admiral  a  large  prahu,  deck- 
ed with  flags,  and  containing  handsomely 
dressed  individuals,  paddled  alongside  the 
Agincourt.     The  gentlemen  came  on  deck 
as  Pangerans,  to  welcome  the  Admiral  with 
an  apologetic  letter  from  the  Sultan.     Be- 
lieving them  to  be  impostors,  as  they  after- 
wards proved  to  be,  and  not  men  of  rank, 
they  were  detained,  and  the  prahu  disarm- 
ed.     The   expedition,  with   guns,   rocket 
tubes,  and  600  bayonets,  proceeded  up  the 
river  on  the  8th  July.     Four  of  the  ene- 
my^s  forts  opened  upon  them  with  round 
and  grape-shot,  which  was  returned  with 
rockets,  and  the  ship's  pivot-guns.     After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  cannonade,  the  gun- 
boats under  Lieutenant  Patey  stormed  the 
battery  about  90  feet  above  the  river,  pur- 
sued the  enemy  into  the  jungle,  and  cap- 
tured all  the  ordnance   and   ammunition. 
The   city  battery  and  the  hill  forts  now 
commenced  firing  on  the  expedition  as  it 
advanced.     The  fire  of  the  Phloguthon  up- 
set the  enemy's  aim  ;  and  before  the  gan- 
boats  could  reach  them,  the  artillery  men 
fled  in  every  direction.    Thirty  new  pieces 
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of  cannon  of  largo  calibre,  nineteen  of  which 
were  brass,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors, and  the  Sultan  and  all  the  inhabitants 
fled  into  the  interior.  Tho  loss  of  the 
British  was  only  two  men  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

Escaping  from  the  fnry  of  his  enemies, 
the  Sultan  retreated,  with  a  body-guard  of 
600  men,  to  the  village  of  Daniuan,  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  where  he  resolved 
''to  make  a  stand,  and  fortify  himself.'^ 
Captain  iMundy  and  Mr.  Brooke,  with  500 
«eamen  and  marines,  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
him  on  the  10th  of  July,  but  after  travel- 
ling through  flats  of  mud  and  forests  of 
jungle,  soaked  with  rain,  scorched  with  sun, 
and  stung  by  mosquitoes,  and  finding  no 
passable  road  to  Damuan,  they  returned  to 
the  city,  having  captured  six  brass  guns, 
burned  the  village  of  Kabiran  Battu,  and 
and  all  the  property  of  Hajji  Hassim,  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Sultan,  nho  had  fled 
to  join  his  Highness.  The  weather  having 
improved,  and  a  new  road  to  Damuan 
having  been  discovered,'  the  expedition 
again  set  out,  and  after  encountering  every 
species  of  annoyance  from  rain,  sun,  mud, 
jungle,  and  insects,  they  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Damuan,  from  which  the  Sultan 
had  made  his  escape  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. Having  captured  and  destroyed  the 
Btrong-hold  of  the  Sultan,  with  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition,  the  expedition  returned 
on  the  16th.  "  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  was 
amused  at  the  figure  and  costume  in  which 
Mr.  Brooke  and  Captain  Mundy  presented 
themselves  to  him — unshorn  for  four  days, 
covered  with  mud,  with  a  rig  unchanged 
during  this  period,  and  the  skin  peeled  ofi* 
their  faces,  from  exposure  alternately  to 
rain  and  sun.'' 

Having  been  assured  of  protection,  the 
dispersed  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city. 
The  Pangerans  Mumin  and  Muda  Mohamed 
communicated  with  the  advance,  but  i  o 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  in 
the  absence  of  the  Sultan.  A  proclama- 
tion, however,  was  read  to  the  authorities, 
bearing  that  if  the  Sultan  would  return, 
and  govern  his  people  justly,  and  abstain 
from  piracy,  hostilities  would  cease;  but 
thit  if  he  acted  otherwise,  the  Admiral 
would  return  and  burn  the  city  to  the 
ground. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  Admiral  and 
Mr.  Brooke,  in  exploring  the  mainland  for 
eoal,  discovered  a  large  vein  (opposite  the 
island  of  Pilungan,  and  about  six  miles 
from  the  Moarra  anchorage),  which  has 


been  ascertained  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  strata  in  Labaan.  *'  It  will  probably,'* 
says  Captain  Mundy,  '^  not  cost  more  than 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a  ton  to  stack  it  on 
Moarra  Point,  whilst  coal  at  Singapore 
(and  Hong  Kong)  is  32  shillings,  a  ton, 
(from  30  to  33  shillings)  at  least.''  The 
beds  of  coal  which  cross  the  Kiangi  stream, 
at  a  very  short  distanoe  from  Brunc,  are 
eleven  and  three  feet  thick  respectively. 
The  coal  in  the  island  of  Labuan,  now  sup- 
plied to  our  war- steamers  at  17  shillingB 
per  ton,  may  eventually  fall  to  six  shillings 
per  ton,  whon  wrought  more  scientifically, 
and  with  better  to<  Is.  The  H.E.I.C. 
steamer,  Nemesis,  was  recently  **  coaled  " 
from  Labuan,  and  the  engineers  have  re- 
ported that  this  coal  is  the  best  for  steam- 
ing purposes  which  they  have  met  with  in 
India. 

in  their  voynge  to  the  north  of  Borneo, 
the  British  squadron  visited  the  village  of 
Kimanis,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
where  they  found  the  picturesque  tomb  of 
the  rebfl  princes,  Pangeran  Usop,  and  his 
brother,  who  were  strangled  by  the  order  of 
the  Sultan.  They  had  fled  to  Kimanis,  and 
endeavored  to  hoist  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion, but  they  were  soon  made  prisoners, 
and,  by  " return  of  post,"  came  thiir 
death-warrant — a  formal  official  instrument, 
signed  in  October  184.5  by  the  Sultan  him- 
self, now  in  exile,  Muda  Hassim,  and  Bud- 
rudeen,  now  murdered  by  the  Sultan,  and 
Muda  Mahomed,  now  imbecile  from  wounds 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  Soverci^m ! 
The  squadron  then  visited  the  river  Man- 
kabong,  where  they  had  a  distant  view  of 
the  larger  towns — went  on  to  Ambong, 
where  the  flourishing  town  described  bj 
Belcher  had  been  destroyed  by  the  lUannn 
pirates,  for  its  wish  to  befriend  the  English 
— captured  a  well-armed  pirate  prahu,  lig- 
ged  for  sixty  oars — destroyed  the  war  pra- 
hus  and  chief  buildings  of  the  pirate  town 
of  Tampussuk — and  burned  the  notorions 
lllanun  town  of  Pandassa,  whose  merciless 
inhabitants  were  ^^  driven  as  fugitives  into 
the  jungle,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  abori- 
gines, who  had  long  groaned  beneath  their 
grinding  tyranny." 

After  visiting' the  ruined  fortress  of  Mal- 
ludu,  the  stronghold  of  the  great  Arab 
pirate,  Sheriff  Osman,  whom  Captain  Tal- 
bot had  beaten  and  driven  into  the  jungle 
in  Aucust  1845,  the  squadron  proceeded  to 
the  Manibakut  river,  to  attack  the  position 
of  Hajji  Saman.  The  English  force  was 
joined  by  forty  war  prahns,  with  500  men, 
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and  armed  with  thirty  brass  swivel  guns,  I  where  the  treaty  for  the  cevsion  of  Laboan 
bol'Mi  nns:  to  tho  dilTireiit  chiefs  in  the  |  was  signed  and  sealed  on  the  18th  DMcem- 
nei-ihborini;  river  who  were  favorable  to  a  bsr  1846.  The  island  was  accordingly 
leji^-il  trade  alon<;  th3  coast.  Many  rafts  taken  posspssdon  of  on  the  24th  D.^ceniber, 
of  bamboos,  and  a  small  fort,  obstructed  in  presence  of  a  larj^e  assemb'j  of  Borneon 
their  progress,  but  they  surmounted  every  chiefs  who  had  arrived  in  a  flotilla  of  30 
obstacle,  and  reach.;d  a  beautiful  village,  sail,  and  who  were  entertained  at  a  ci^'euner 
eauii  bouse  having;  a  garden,  sown  in  regu-  by  Captain  Mundy. 

lar  bids  with  cabbages,  onions  &c.,  and  j  The  comm^^ncement of  the  yoar  1847  was 
th''  int  trior  of  the  houses  so  neat,  with  ex- '  rend^^red  melancholy  by  the  death  of  Cap- 
oell'Mit  furniture,  and  culinary  utensils,  that  tain  Scott  of  the  Wolf,  at  Labuan,  and  Mr. 
ha  1  it  not  beon  for  tha  display  of  hu  nan  Airey,  Master  of  the  Iris,  at  Singapore ; 
skulls  haniring  in  regular  festoons,  with  tbigh  but  when  we  c^>nsider  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
and  arm  bones  occupyin;:;  the  intervening  mate  in  which  they  served,  and  the  dangers 
spac's.  Captain  Mundy  would  have  believed  to  which  the  expedition  was  exposed,  we 
hini^e^f  in  a  civilizetl  land.  A  little  farther  •  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  objects  so 
on,  th  -y  encountered  and  burned  the  forti-  great  and  humane  have  been  accomplishod 
ficd  residence  of  the  pirate  chief — repelled  with  so  trifling  a  loss.  Exclusive  of  six 
an  attack  of  the  Dyaks  with  poisoned  ar-  '  officers  who  fell  victim*)  to  the  climate,  fif- 
rows  —  and  after  entertain  ng  the  native  '  teen  killed  and  forty-five  wounded  was  the 
chiefs  who  had  heartily  assisted  them,  they  amount  of  oatmalties  during  Sir  Thomas 
retu  oed  to  the  Pbleg<^thon.  i  Cochrane^s  expedition  against  the  pirates. 

Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Brun^  on  the  |  In  the  middle  of  May  1847,  Mr.  Brooke 
19th  August  1846,  permitted  the  Sultan  to  embark  ;d  from  Labuan  in  the  Nemesis,  and 
repai'  to  the  city,  and  after  receiving  from  on  the  29th  of  that  month  he  had  the  Sul 
him  *"  many  oaths  and  protestations*  of  sor-  tan's  seal  affixed  to  the  oommeroial  treaty 
row  ''  for  his  crimes,  he  made  him  proceed  with  England.  When  the  Nemesis  was  on 
in  state  to  tho  graves  of  his  murdered  rola-  its  way  from  Brun^  to  Labuan,  she  en« 
tiv  -s,  where  he  demanded  justice  on  the  countered  a  fleet  of  Balanini  pirates,  with 
mur  i  irers  of  the  royal  family.  Mr.  Brooke  ;  olcv  *n  prahus  and  350  men,  who,  during  an 
then  proceeded  to  Sarawak,  carrying  with  '  attempt  to  ^'  enter  into  a  parley  with  them." 
him,  in  the  PhL'gethon,  the  unhappy  survi-  opened  their  fire  along  the  whole  extent  of 
Yors  and   dependents   of  Muda   Hassim's   their  line,  by  which  a  man  on  board  of  tho 


family. 

A'ter  a  series   of  successful  operations, 


Nemesis  was  killed.     The  ste  imer  quickly 
returned  the  fire,  and  moving  at  the  dis- 


described  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Captain  .  tanee  of  200  yards  from  one  extreme  of  the 
Moody's  own  Journal,  tho  lllannn  pirates '  position  to  the  other,  she  poured  in  round 
were  finally  driven  from  the  north-west  coast  j  shot,  grape,  and  canister,  from  her  two  30 
of  Borneo.  Captain  Mundy  visited  Brune,  i  pounders,  which,  with  four  long  sixes,  oom- 
and  t'ltund  tho  poor  Sultan  humbled  and  .  posed  her  whole  armament.  After  two 
submiHiive,  and  ready  to  maintain  the  most ,  hours'  cannonade.  Captain  Grey  of  the  Co- 
friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Brooke  and  the  j  lumbine,  with  bis  own  cutter,  and  two  cut- 
Briti:jh  Government.  A  letter  containing  :  ters  of  the  Nemesis,  made  a  vigorous  attack 
these  assurances,  addressed  to  Mr.  Brooke,    upon  the  left  of  tho  enemy's  position,  and 


was  delivered  to  him,  on  the  29th  Septem- 
ber, by  Captain  Mundy,  on  his  arrival  with 
the  liis  and  Wolf  at  Sarawak,  which  he 
found  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
Mr.  Brooke,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  bning 
seat'id  at  the  bead  of  his  table,  detailing  to 
a  few  native  chiefs  the  events  of  his  cam- 
paign against  tho  Sultan. 

Having  received  orders  to  take  possession 
of  the  Island  of  Labuan  in  name  of  the 
Queen,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  Captain  Mundy  returned  from 
Singapore  to  Sarawak  on  the  7th  Decem- 
ber. The  Iris,  bavin^  received  on  board 
the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  proceeded,  to  Brunei 


after  a  gallant  defence,  in  which  the  men 
fought  hand  to  hand  in  tho  water,  two  of 
the  prahus  were  taken.  Six  of  the  prahus 
having  been  left  on  tho  beach,  deserted  by 
their  crews,  the  Nemesis  pursued  other 
three  that  had  fled,  and  Captain  Grey  pro- 
cef  dod  to  secure  tho  prizes  on  the  beach  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  pirates  observe  what 
the  steamer  was  about,  than  they  rushed  to 
their  vessels,  gallantly  re-manned  five  of 
them,  launched  them  with  great  rapidity, 
and  strove  to  get  to  seaward  of  the  cutters 
under  Captain  Grey.  The  action  between 
the  cutters  and  tho  pirates  was  an  unequal 
ond|  and  Mr.  WaUago  of  the  Nemesis  ob- 
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servin';  this,  rptnmnd  to  tho  assistanc)  of 
iho  b  laU.  and  fo^-o^d  th*^  pirateiito  B'wik  for 
8af'*tv  ill  fliiht.     Th'*  EivrlUh  low  was  two 
kiU<»i1  an  1  six  wound  h),  while  the  pirates  left 
fifty  d  'ad  on  the  beach,  and  t  ^n  killed  in  the 
prahifl.     The  piraes  displayed  so  .le  skill 
in  n-iiiticul  tactics ;  and  suoh  was  the  des- 
peraMt>n  with  which  thoy  fought  that  not 
one  of  them  was  tak<*n  alive.     About  100 
Chin  ^Sf)  and  Malays  had  been  in  omfin.^- 
ment   in  this    fleet.     They   were   chain^^d 
ronn  1  the  nenk  in  couples  by  rattans  ;  and 
as  th  'ir  barbarous  captors  had  placed  them 
0!i  diM'k  durino;  the  action,  many  of  thoni 
wer^*  killed  and  wound  ;d  by  the  fire  of  the 
Nemesis.     Only  three  of  th*'  pirate  ships 
reached  their  native  islands  in  the  Sooloo 
Sea  |h )  other  throe  havinsc  foundered  on 
the  roya^e.     Tb')  Sultan  of  Brun^,  in  eon- 
sequ-*no3  of  having  heard  the  cannonade, 
sent  down  a  flotilla  of  native  gun -boats ; 
and  at  Mr.  Brooke's  request,  about  40  or 
50  pirates,   that  had  taknn  refui^o  in  the 
junf^U.  wt^re  captured  by  the  Sultanas  foi:oe8, 
and   ex  -outed,   whilst  the  numerous   cap- 
tives W'sre  liberated,    and    forwarded    to 
Sinsrapore. 

The  pirate  demons,  thus  justly  punished, 
had,  du'-ing  nearly  a  whole  year's  eruise, 
comiiiittod    the   most  oru-^1   dep»*edations. 
Th'iy  had  burned  one  of  their  Chinese  cap- 
tives alive,   and   perpetrated    crimes    too 
dreadful  to  relate.     When  near  the  riv3r  of 
Saraw'ik,  they  discussed  the   qu'^stion    of 
attacking  that  flourishing  settlement,  but 
the  pres  *nce  of  some  ships  of  war  at  anchor 
off  th)  town  compelled  them  to   oontinu;>. 
their  course ;  and  it  was  when   returning 
home,   laden  with  captives  and    plunder, 
that  Mr  Brooke  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
flicting upon  them  that  severe  chastisement 
which  their  actual  crimes,  and  their  djsigns 
against  himself  had  so  justly  merited,     in 
the  month  of  June,  wh?n   Mr.  Brooke  re 
turned  to  Sarawak,  he  found  that  ha  had 
been  appointed  Her  Majesty'ti  Commission- 
er, and  Consul  General  to  the  Sultan  and 
indep  indent  chiefs  of  Borneo.     Ho  had  pre- 
viously resolved  on  paying  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, sud  after  making  arrangements  for 
the  govomment  of  his  province,  he  s  ^t  sail 
for  Ln^Und,  and  reached  Southampton  in 
one  of  the  Oriental  Company's  steamers,  on 
the   1st  October,   1847.     Captain  Keppel, 
Captiin  Mundy,  and  a  few  of  his  nearest 
relatives,  welcomed  him,  after  an  absence 
of  nio'^  years,  to  his  native  land,  to  receive 
those  honors  and  rewards  which  England 


^actors.    The  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
h-id  placed   the    Meander,   commanded  by 
Ctp  ain  Keppel,  at  the   disposal   of  Mr. 
Brook'^,  to  convey  him  to  L*ibuan  as  its  go- 
vernor and  oommand'jr  in  chief,   and  had 
nominated  his  friend   Mr.   Napif'r  to   be 
Liautenant-Governor   of  the  island.     Mr. 
Brooke  was  graciously  received  by  Her  Ma* 
j'^sty  at  Windsor,  and  wns  consulted  by  the 
GovernmenK  respecting  the  new  field  which 
he  had  opened  up   to  British    commerce. 
The  city  of  London  presented  him  with  its 
freedom  ;  the  University   of  Oxford  gave 
him  tho  de^ee  of  D.C.L.,  and  he  w:iS  wel- 
comed to  all  the  f^lubs,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary,    which    adorn    the    metropolis.      A 
mission*   under   hiii^h  auspices,    has   been 
organised,  for  establishing  schools,  prepara- 
tory to   the    introduction  of    the  Gospel 
among  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  of  that  be- 
nighted land. 

In  a  postscript  to  his  work,  Captain 
Mundy  informs  us,  that  Admiral  Ingletield 
had  visited  the  Sultan  Amor  AH,  and  found 
him,  as  well  as  his  nobles,  anxious  to  fulfil 
their  en'i^agemonts  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Admiral  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  the 
capabilities  of  Labuan  as  a  settlement,  oa 
account  of  its  fine  timber,  its  rich  virgin 
soil,  and  eood  water.  About  200  natives 
were  working  the  sesm  of  coal  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  and  thj  ste^imers  on  the 
station  were  supplied  from  it. 

We  have  thus  endeavored,  and  with  no 
small  diffieulty,  to  give  our  readers,  in  a 
very  abridged   form^  a  continuous  history 
of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Brooke, and  of  his  bril- 
liant canpaigns  carried  on  against  the  pi- 
rates and  faithless  na'ives  of  Borneo,  aloujf^ 
with   his  gallant  friends  Captain  Keppel, 
Captain  Mundy,  and  Sir  R.  Belcher.     Al- 
though the  works  of  the  two  first  of  these 
officers  consist  principally  of  the  Journals  of 
Mr.  Brooke,  they  yet  contain  most  valua- 
ble original  chapters,  which  are  well  written, 
and  highly  honorable  to  their  authors  aa 
ra^^n  of  good  feeling  and  great  intelligence. 
England  may  well  be  proud  of  having  three 
such  officers  in  her  naval  service — m^tn  so 
peculiarly  fitted   to  exemplify   in   distant 
lands,   whether    savage    or    civil iiod,    the 
prowess  and   humanity   of  their   country. 
To  the  labors  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in 
Her  Majesty'  surveying  vessel  the  Sama- 


*  Messrs.  Macdnanll  and  Wrirht  embarked  early 
in  December,  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  are 
by  this  time  carrying  on  their  labors   at  Ssmwak. 
Y         I  At  the  end  oi  December  preparations  werr  io  pro- 
never  refuses  bat  to  her  intelleetoal  bene- 1  gmt  fiir  tiw  arBctiMi  of  tiia  nativt  school-hoiiMs 
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rang,  the  sdences  of  physical  and  nautical 
geography  are  under  great  obligations,  and 
the  general  reader  will  follow  him  with 
much  pleasure  over  the  wide  field  of  obaer- 
yation  to  which  his  well  written  narrative 
refers.  The  work  of  Mr.  Mairyat,  though 
principally  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  em- 
Dellishments,  evinces  considerable  powers  of 
observation  and  description,  and  had  the 
youthful  author  been  spared,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  an  ornament  to  his 
country.  The  work  of  Mr.  Low  is  full  of 
most  interesting  information  respecting 
Borneo  and  its  natural  history;  and  the 
science  of  botany  owes  ta  him  sereral  im- 
portant discoveries.* 

Brief  and  meagre  as  is  the  preceding 
narrative,  its  details  of  atrocity  and  crime 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  prominent  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart.  That  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  globe,  blessed  with  the  finest 
dimate,  and  teeming  with  the  richest  pi'O- 
ductions  of  organic  and  inorganic  life, 
should  be  under  the  dominion  of  savageS) 
who  burn  their  living  captives,  and  eat  their 
parents  alive,t  and  ornament  themselves 
and  their  dwellings  with  the  hideous  relics 
of  mortality — is  one  of  those  mysterious 
truths  which  we  seek  in  vain  to  fathom. 
The  thief  that  pilfers  from  us,  the  highway- 
man that  robs  us,  the  murderer  that  takes 
our  life  to  save  his  own,  the  slave- dealer, 
and  the  slave-holder,  are  reputable  charac- 
ters, when  compared  with  the  ruthless  and 
bloody  pirates  who  prowl  over  the  waters  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Dwelling  in  lovely 
valleys,  and  fed  almost  by  the  hand  of 
Providence  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life,  the  Sultans  and  Princes  of 
the  East  pursue  piracy  as  a  trade,— equip- 
ping formidable  armaments, — overpowering 
the  miTchant  ship  in  its  peaceful  voyage, — 
shackling  their  prisoners  as  if  they  were 
beants  of  ptey,  and  disposing  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  living  as  well  as  the  lifeless  car- 
go. When  we  view  the  lot  of  the  African 
uave  in  all  its  phases,  from  his  kind  treat- 
ment like  a  chUd  in  the  domestic  circle  of 
his  benevolent  owner,  to  his  opjtressed  con- 
dition under  the  lash  of  a  cruel  task-master, 
we  justly  denounce  the  system  as  uniighte- 

•  Mr.  Brooke  retoraed  to  Sarawak  in  the  Mean- 
der, Captain  Keppel.  Siace  be  left  En^tland  be  has 
been  made  a  Knis^ht  of  the  Bath ;  and  we  have  no 
doubc  that  ii  tel licence  will  soon  be  received  of  his 
infe  arrival,  and  the  prosperous  state  of  his  lerriiorv. 
At  this  date  (July  i7ih)  no  account  of  his  arrival 
has  reached  the  Colonial  Ofiice. 

♦  See  MuDdy's  Narrative,  vol  i,  p.  S09. 


ous  and  inhuman.  But  what  language  can 
we  find  to  vent  our  indignation  or  express 
our  feelings,  when  we  learn  that  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  England,  following  the 
fortunes  of  their  husbands  to  their  Ea>tem 
homes,  are  seised  by  the  Buccaneers  of  the 
1  ropics,  tied  hand  and  foot  like  cattle  for 
the  slaughter,  and  sent  into  hopeless  servi- 
tude, or  abandoned  to  the  passions  and  the 
caprices  of  some  barbarous  owner  ?  If  Eng- 
land felt  it  her  duty  to  break  the  chains  of 
African  slavery,  let  her  now  embrace  the 
opportunity,  so  singularly  presented  to  her, 
of  extirpating  the  pirates  which  swarm 
round  her  Eastern  Empire— of  securing  to 
her  subjects  the  peaceful  navigation  of  the 
Indian  seas — of  pouring  the  lights  of  re- 
ligion and  of  knowledge  into  lands  of  dark- 
ness now  red  with  crime — and  of  convmcing 
the  world  that  her  deeds  of  mercy  are  not 
inferior  to  her  deeds  of  glory.  Mr.  Brooke 
seems  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  this 
grand  object  is  to  be  accomplished.  His 
gallantry  in  battle,  his  sagacity  in  govern- 
ment, his  knowledge  of  the  pirate  and  his 
haunts,  and  his  deep  sense  of  morality  and 
religion,  pre-eminently  qualify  him  for  the 
place  which  Providence  has  so  plainly  as- 
signed him.  Though  exposed  to  all  the 
hazards  of  climate  and  of  war,  his  life  has 
been  almost  miraculously  spared.  The 
kriss  of  the  Malay,  the  spear  of  the  Dyak, 
have  been  brandished  against  him  in  vain  ; 
the  deadly  arrow,  launched  at  his  heart,  has 
often  missed  its  aim ;  and  even  the  poisoned 
chalice  has  been  dashed  from  his  lips. 
While  Europe  is  the  scene  of  fearful  change, 
and  the  theatre  of  foreshadowed  convulsions, 
we  descry  in  the  East  the  same  elements  of 
instability — the  germs  doubtless  of  a  great 
social  and  rel^ious  civilisation* 


Statistics  op  Londoh.— London  which  extends 
its  intellectaal  if  not  its  topographical  identity  fiom 
Bcthnal-green  to  Turnham-Kreen  (ten  miles),  from 
Kentish  Town  to  Brixton  (seven  mile$t).  whose 
houses  are  said  to  number  upwards  of  2D0  000,  and 
to  occupy  twenty  square  miles  of  ground,  has  a 
population  of  not  less  than  2,000,000  of  mouls.  Its 
leviathan  body  is  composed  of  nearly  10,000  streets, 
lanes,  alleys,  squares,  places,  terraces,  &c.  It  con- 
sumes upwards  of  4,3^,000  pounds  of  animal  food 
weekly,  which  is  washed  down  by  1,400,000  bariels 
of  beer  annually,  exclusive  of  other  liquids.  Its 
rental  is  at  least  je7,000,000  a  vear,  and  it  pays  for 
luxuries  it  imports  at  least  £12,000,000,  a  year  for 
duly  alone.  It  has  537  churches,  807  dissenting 
places  of  worship,  upwards  of  5,000  public-houses, 
16  theatres,  dec 
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From    the    New    Moathlj    Magasiac. 

CHARLES  LAMB  AND  HIS  SISTER. 


The  whole  story  of  the  life  of  Charles  Lamh 
remained  to  be  told.  The  period  when  a 
more  complete  estimate  could  be  formed  of 
a  character  hitherto  imperfectly  understood, 
has  only  been  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  those  who  might  hare  been  most  affected 


after-life  made  little  or  no  reference,  cither 
in  his  correspondence  or  his  conversations. 

**  Coleridge !  I  know  not  what  sufTerinf^  scenes 
you  have  gpne  through  at  Bristol.     My  life  has 
heen  noinewhat  diversified  of  late.    The  six  weeks 
,     ^,      ,.-        -  ,  .  ^      ,         1.^   .ifial  finished  last  year  and  beisan  this,  your  very 

by  the  disclosures  essential  to  that  object,  j  humble  servant  spent  very  agrefablv  in  a  madhouse. 
His  friend  and  biographer^  Sergeant  Tal-  at  Hoxion.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational  now,  and 
fourd,  justly  remarks,  that  the  most  la-  |  don't  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I  was !  And  manv 
men  table,  but  most  innocent  agency  of  his  a  vagary  my  imagination  played  with  me,  enough 
beloved  sister,  Mary  Lamb,  in  the  event  «o  "^ake  a  volume,  if  all  were  told." 
which  consigned  her  for  life  to  his  protec- 
tion, forbade  the  introduction  of  any  letter.  How  Charles  Lamb's  love  prospered  i» 
or  allusion  to  any  incident,  in  former  me-  not  known,  but  it  is  now  first  made  publio 
moirs,  which  might  ever,  in  the  long  and  ^^ow  nobly  that  love,  and  all  hope  of  the 
dismal  twilight  of  consciousness  whidi  she  earthly  blessings  attendant  on  such  an  af- 
endured,  shock  her  by  the  recurrence  of  faction,  were  resigned  in  the  catastrophe 
long  past  and  terrible  sorrows ;  and  the  \  which  darkened  the  same  year.  In  the 
same  consideration  induced  the  suppression  ■  autumn  pf  that  year  (1796)  Lamb  was  cn- 
of  every  passage  which  referred  to  the  ma-  K*g«d  *^1  ^*^«  morning  in  task-work  at  the 
lady  with  which  she  was  through  life,  at  India  House,  and  all  the  evening  in  attempt^, 
intervals,  afliicled.  The  truth,  however,  ing  to  amuse  his  father  by  playitigcribbaM; 
as  now  told,  while  it  in  no  wise  affects  the  sometimes  snatching  a  few  moments  for  lis 
gentle  excellence  of  the  one  character,  oasts  ^^^J  pleasure,  writing  to  Coleridge  ;  while 
new  and  solemn  lights  on  the  other,  for  Miss  Lamb  was  worn  down  to  a  state  of 
while  his  frailties  have  received  an  ample  extreme  nervous  misery,  by  attention  to 
share  of  that  indulgence  which  he  extended  .  needlework  by  da^,  and  to  her  rooiher  by 
to  all  human  weaknessea,  their  chief  exciting  night,  until  the  insanity  which  had  been 
cause  has  been  hidden,  and  bis  real  moral  manifested  more  than  once,  broke  out  into 
strength  and  the  actual  extent  of  his  self-  frensy,  which  on  Thursdav,  the  22d  of  Sep- 
sacrifice  have  been  hitherto  totally  unknown  tember,  proved  fatal  to  her  mother.  The 
to  the  world.  following  is  Lamb's  account  of  the  event  to 

There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  the    Coleridge  : — 
family,  which  bad  been  more  than  once  de-  j      . ,.    •v  «_  „tl-.  t 

yeloped  in  his  Bieter,  before  the  year  1795,  ??'?**T  '^m""'*'  ''h'*'.!."' i^?*-^ 
_.    '^^i     ,  ., ',     .,,    ,.     J\  '    my  friends,  or  the  public  papers^  by  thiK  time  may 

when  Charles  resided  with  his  father,  mo-  have  informed  you  of  ihrtcrrible  calamities  that 

ther,  and  sister,  m  lodgings  at  No.  7  Little  have  fallen  on  our  family.    I  will  only  j^ive  you 

Queen    Street,   Holborn.      In   that   year,  the  outlines :  my  poor  dear,  dearest  sit^ter,  in  a  fit 

Lamb,  being  just  twenty  years  of  age,  be-  of    insanity,   has  been  the   death  of    her  own 

gan  to  write  verses — partly  incited  by  the  mother.    I  was  at  hand  only  time  enough  to 

example  of  bU  only  friend,  Coleridge,  whom  ^^""^^  »^«  ^'"•l*  ''*'•  ?'  ^^^  ?™''- ,  ?***  '1**  ^^ 
1io  TtSHi^wA^A  «r;*k  «-  «.«^i»  *^»^.^»^  »«  «^  »*nl  »n  a  mad-house,  from  whence  I  fear  ^m  most 
?-L;n^    i  with  as  much  reverence  as  af-    ^  ^,,^^  ,^  ^„  ^^^^^^    ^  ^^^    ^^^,^  ^ 

fection,  and  partly  inspired  by  an  attach-  „^  .    .  genses.-l  cat.  and  drink,  and  slet- p,  and 

ment  lo  a  young  lady  residing  m  the  ncigh-  have  my  judgment,  I  believe,  very  sound.    My 

borhood  of  hlington,  who  is  commemorated  poor  father  waM  slightly  wounded,  and  I  am  left 

in   his   early   verses   as   ^'  the    fair-haired  to  t«ike  care  of  him  and  my  aunt.    Mr.  Norris,  of 

maid."     That  year  Charles  was  himself  a  the  Bluc-coal  School,  has  been  very  kind  lo  us, 

sufferer  from  a  malady  with  which  ho  was  "»«*  ^^  ^^\^  "<>  o^****"  ^"*"^'  ^"*'  [*?*"*'  i^t  * 

mercifully  never  afterwards  visited.  An  JlJl.V/y '^*'"  ""^. 'T'^'^rl'^r  ^Ltll^ 
«.j4jiA*      *^r«^i    -J  I.-  u  w'  A    best  that  remains  to  do.     Write  as  reliRiou*  a  letp 

undated  letter  to  Colendge,  which  Sergeant  ^^^  ^  i^le.  but  no  mention  of  what  is  ipm 
Talfourd  says  is  proved  by  circumstances  to  ^^d  done  with.  With  me  •  the  former  ihinKS  are 
have  been  written  in  the  spring  of  1796,  passed  away,'  and  1  have  something  more  to  do 
4Ilndes  directly  to  a  fact  to  which  he  in .  than  id  Isel. 
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roct. 


«  Gi\  Almighty  haye  as  well  in  hi^  keeping:. 

C  Lamb. 

•«  Mf»nlion  nothinsf  of  poetry.  T  have  de«irovpd 
STery  vptii^  of  pa^t  vanities  of  that  kind.  Do 
as  you  plpa!«,  but  if  you  pnhliffh,  publish  mine  (I 
give  fre**  leave)  without  name  or  initial,  and  never 
•end  'n>>  a  hook,  T  chaixf"  yon 

"  Yoiir  own  juflicmpnt  will  convince  you  not  to 
take  nnv  notice  of  this  yet  to  yonr  dear  wife. 
You  look  after  your  family, — I  hare  mv  reason 
and  strpnjffh  left  to  take  onre  of  mine.  I  chaiiRre 
you,  ilon'l  think  of  comini^  to  «ee  me — write — I 
will  not  nee  you  if  you  come.  God  Almighty  Iqve 
you  and  sAi  of  os.  C.  Lamb." 

An  inquest  was  held  upoit  this  dreadful 
family  tragedy,  and  the  jury  having;  re- 
turn'^d  a  verdict  of  lunacy,  Miss  Lamb  was 
placed  m  an  asylum,  where  she  was,  in  a 
short  trnie,  restored  to  reason.  The-  fol- 
lowing are  fragments  from  Lamb's  next  and 
charactorijstio  letter : — 

••My  I>carest  Vrtsnd, — ^Yoor  letter  was  an 
inestim  ib!e  treasure  to  me.    It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  you.  I  know,  to  know  that  our  prospects  are 
somewhat  bri^^hter.     My  poor  dear,  dearest  sister, 
the  unhappy  and  unconscious  instrument  of  the 
Almiflrhiv'ti  judgment  on  our  hou*e,  is  restored  to 
her  senses;  to  a  dreadful  sense  and  recollection  of 
what  has  past,  awful  to  her  mind  and  impressive 
(as  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  life),  but  tempered 
with  r»*tisrtnQ«  resiflfnation  and  the  reasonings  of  a 
sound  jii'lin^ent,  which,  in  this  early  stas^e,  knows 
how  to  distinguish  between  a  deed  cnnrmitied  in  a 
transient  fit  of  frenzy,  and  the  terrible  flriiilt  of  a 
Bother'rt  mufder.    I  have  seen  her.     I  found  her 
this  m^irninflr,  calm  and  serene;  far,  very  far  from 
ao  ind»*ct*nt  forgetful  serenity  t  she  has  a  most  af- 
fection ife  and  tender  concern  for  what  has  hap- 
Cened.     Indeed,  from  the  heeinnina:.  frif^hiful  and 
opeWs  as  her  disorder  seemed,  I  had  confidence 
enough  in  her  strenfl^th  of  mii  d,  and  reliflrious  prin- 
ci(>le,  tr>  look  forward  to  a  time  when  even  she 
ought  recover  tranquillity.    Go^l  be  praised,  Cole- 
lidge,  wonderful  as  it  is  to  tell,  I  have  never  once 
been  otherwise  than  collected  and  calm :  even  on 
the  dre:rlftH  day,  and  in  the  mtdst  of  the  terrible 
scene,  f  preserved  a  tranquillity  which  bystanders 
may  have  construed  in  to  indifference — a  tranquillity 
not  of  despair.     Is  it  folly  or  sin  in  me  to  say  that 
it  was  a  relij^ious  principle  that  most  supported 
me?    \  allow  much  to  other  favorable  circum^ 
stances     I  felt  that  I  had  something  else  to  do 
than  to  rejcret.    On  that  first  evening,  my  aunt  was 
lying  inspnsible,  to  all  appearance  like  one  dyini?, 
— my   fnther,  with  his  poor  forehead  platstered 
over,   from  a  wound   he    had  received   frtm  a 
daughter  dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who  loved  him 
no  less  dearly, — my  mother  a  dead  and  murdeied 
corpse  in  the  next  room — yet  was  I  woiiderfullv 
sapporie.l.      I  closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that 
night,  l:ut  lay  without  terrors  and  without  despair. 
*     *    •    One  little  incident  may  serve  to  make 
you  understand  my  way  of  managing  my  mind 
WJtbJjj  a  day  or  two  after  the  fatal  om,  w  J 


ed  for  dinner  a  lonsrue  which  we  had  had  salted 
for  some  weeks  in  the  house.  As  [  sat  down,  a 
feelin?  like  lemorse  struck  me ; — this  tonerue  poor 
Mary  00!  for  me;  and  I  can  pirtake  of  ii  now, 
when  she  is  far  Hway  !  A  thought  occuired  and 
relieved  me,— if  I  Rive  into  this  way  of  feeling, 
there  is  not  a  chair,  a  room,  an  oHj*»ct  in  our  rooms, 
that  will  not  s waken  th»»  keenest  griefs;  I  must 
rise  above  such  weakiies!«es.  I  hope  this  was  not 
a  want  of  true  feeding  [  did  not  let  this  carry  me, 
thougrh,  too  far  On  the  very  second  day  (I  date 
from  the  day  of  horrors),  as  is  usual  in  surh  cases, 
there  were  a  matter  of  twenty  people.  I  do  think, 
supping:  in  our  room;  they  prevailed  with  me  to 
eat  vftth  them  (for  to  eat  I  never  refuseii).  They 
were  all  makiSg-  merry  in  the  room !  Some 
had  come  from  friendship,  some  from  busy  curi- 
osity, and  some  itom  interest ;  I  was  eoingto  par- 
take with  them ;  when  mv  recollection  came  that 
my  poor  dead  mother  was  lyint;  in  the  next  romn 
— the  very  next  room; — a  mother  who,  through 
life,  wished  noihiuR  but  her  children's  welfare. 
Indignation,  the  rage  of  grief,  something  like  re- 
morw,  ru.shed  upon  my  mind.  In  an  aguny  of 
emotion  I  found  my  way  mechanically  to  the  ad- 
;  joininc:  room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of 

I  her  coffin,  askim?  forgiveness  of  heaven,  and  nome- 
times  of  her,  for  forai^tins  her  so  soon.  Tranquility 
returned,  and  it  was  the  only  violent  emotion  that 
mastered  me,  and  I  think  it  did  me  no  good. 

•  •  •  •  • 

••  I  hope  (for  Mary  I  can  answer) — but  I  hope 
that  JshaJI  through  life  never  have  less  recollec- 
tion, nor  a  fainter  impression,  of  what  has  hap- 
■  pened  than  I  have  now.     It  is  not  a  lii^ht  thini:, 
i  nor  meant  by  the  Almighty  to  be  received  liichtlf. 

I I  must  be  Merious,  circumspect,  and  deeply  reli- 
!  gious  through  life  ;  and  by  such  means  may  both 
I  of  us  escape  maiiness  in  future,  if  it  so  please  the 

Almighty !" 


The  exemption  so-  beautifully  claimed  of 
the  Almighty  in  this-  Letter  was  granted  to 
its  author,  and  the  true  causo  of  this  ex- 
emption— the  more  remarkable  when  his 
afflioti(ms  arc  coosidt^red  in  association  with 
one  single  frailty — his  biographer  justly  re- 
marks, may  be  soyight  for  in  the  sudden 
claim  made  on.  his  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  by  a  terrible  ext<;oncy,  and'  by  his 
generous  answ^.r  to  that  claim  ;  so  ^at  a 
life  of  self>sacrifioe  was  rewarded  by  the 
preservation  of  unclouded  reason. 

How  creditable  to  Lamb^s  affectionate 
heart  is  the  following;  extract  from  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  Coleridge  } — 

*'  Sunday  nirht. — You  and  Sara  are  very  t^ood 
to  think  so  kindly  and  so  favorably  of  poor  Miiry ; 
I  would  to  God  all  did  ao  too  But  [  very  much 
fear  she  must  not  think  of  cominic  home  in  my 
fath(*r*8  life  time.  It  is  very  hard  U|)on  her;  but 
our  cirrumstances  are  |>eculiar,  and  we  miist  sub- 
mit to  them.  6<id  be  praieed  she  is  so  well  as 
kiM  is.     8be  bears  her  silualiou  as  one  who  has 
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no  rijchi  lo  complain.  My  poor  old  sunt,  whom 
ymi  bove  w«n,  the  klnitrm,  f;uodviii  crraiure  to  mt 
when  I  WMs  Bl  Bclionl  i  who  utttl  bi  lodille  Iheir 
to  brinK  nie  ROod  thing*,  when  1,  Kbool-boj  like, 
only  dFRpiBcil  htr  tot  ll,  and  uwd  10  be  a^hnmn! 
lo  Ne  her  come  and  hi  hrrMili  dawn  on  the  olii 
coKJ-hiile  (•it'|iK  an  yiiu  went  inu>  the  old  {trammar. 
echnoj,  and  open  her  Hpron,  nnd  hiinj;  out  brr  ba- 
ein  wilb  tome  nice  ihinx  ahe  had  caiiaed  to  be 
aaved  for  me  1  the  gooti  old  creuture  ig  now  Ijing 
on  her  death-bed.  I  cannot  bear  lo  think  on  hei 
deplorable  alale.  To  the  «bock  ahe  received  orr 
ihat  our  evil  day,  fnim  which  she  never  eoniplctely 
reeovered,  I  impale  her  illness.  She  tayr,  puor 
tbJDg,  «be  i»  f  kad  she  la  coma  borae  tu  die  with 
me.    1  waaaJtkiya  tier  favoiite. 

'  No  alfer  friend.ihfp  e'er  can  raise, 
The  eDdearmento  or  our  early  days) 
Nor  e'er  the  heail  such  roadaest  prove, 
Ai  when  it  &m  began  10  love." 

Shortly  after  this,  death  released  the  fa- 
ther from  »  Btate  of  imbeuility,  and  the  sod 
from  his  wearbomo  attendaoco  od  him. 
The  aunt,  however,  oontinued  to  linger 
with  Lamb  in  his  cbccrlcsi  lodging.  His 
Bister  remained  in  confinement  in  tbc  asylum 
to  which  she  had  bucn  consigned  on  her 
mother's  death — porf'ectlj  suiiHible  and 
calm — and  although  hie  means  were  smull^ 
he  was  paesionatetj  desirous  of  obtaimufr 
her  libeify.  There  were  legal  difficuttiee 
in  the  way  of  this,  and  bis  tirother  John, 
who  enjoyed  a  I'air  income  in  the  iSouib 
Sea  House,  opposed  her  discharge.  But 
Charles  persisted,  and  he  effected  her  de-  | 
liTerance  j  he  satiafied  all  the  parties  who  1 
had  power  to  oppose  her  release,  by  bis 
solemn  engagement  that  he  would  take  her 
under  bis  care  for  life ;  and  he  kept  his 
word. 

*'  For  her  sake  (says  bis  biographer),  at  the 
same  lime,  be  abandoned  all  ihoujjhin  iil  love  anil 
Btarringe ;  and  with  uii  income  of  scarcely  mote 
'  Aan  iOOi.  B-year  derived  from  his  cleikfhip, aided 
ibr  a  little  while  by  ijie  old  aunt's  amall  annuity, 
•et  oul  on  the  jonrney  of  hfe  at  iwenij  -two  jeaia 
of  B(;e,  cheerfully  wilb  his  beloved  companion, 
endeared  10  him  the  mote  by  ber  siraiif^  calamity, 
and  the  constant  apprehension  of  a  recumnoe  ol 
the  malady  wbicb  had  caused  it !" 

The  illDeas  of  the  poor  old  aunt  brought 
OD  the  oonfirmatioQ  ol  Lainb'a  fears  respect- 
ing bis  sister's  malady.  After  lingering  a 
Aort  time  she  died  ;  but  before  this,  Mise 
Iamb's  incessant  attendance  npon  her  pro- 
duced a  recnrrence  of  insanity,  from  which, 
however,  she  soon  recovered.  The  auxte- 
tiea  of  Lamb'a  new  position  were  assuaged 
dnriug  the  spring  of  I7U7  by  frequent  coni- 
■■■MitioaB  «iUk   Coleridge,  and  b*  Uw 
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^inipBoy  of  his  beloved  friend  Lloyd, 
>h»so  attempts,  however,  to  reconcile  Mm 
iith  bimsi^lf  and  with  bis  position,  appear 
luiii  the  following  cxtjact  of  a  letter  writ- 
en  to  Coleridge  to  have  been  nii-t  in  ft 
Diiiewhat  strange  mood,  bot  still  one  which 
9  creditable  to  his  feelings  : 

"  I  had  well  nigh  quarreled  nilh  Charles  Lloyd 

-imd  for  no  olbvr  rrmon,  {  believe,  than  thai  ibe 

(lod  creature  did  all  he  could  lo  make  me  hiippjr. 

Iif  troih  is.  I  ihouihl  he  tried  to  force  my  mind 

(im  lis  natural  aiid  proper  bent;  he  coniiiiually 

I'tird  me  to  be  fioni  home,  he  was  drauin^  me 

/itiia  the  conHidrialron  of  my  poor  dear  Mary^ 

aituiiiioci,  rather  than  amiMinn;  me  lo  gain  a  |>ioper 

view  of  it  With  religious  consolation  a.     I  wanted 

[o  lie  left  10  the  lenileney  of  my  own  mind,  in  a 

III iJuhtv  stale,  wbicti,  in  limes  paM,  I  knew  had 

leil  laaquietneM  and  a  |ialient  bearing  of  ihejoke. 

lie  uaa  hurt  that  I  wax  nut  more  coneiaiiil>  with 

liim, blithe  was liviiif^wiih  Whiie,amsN  10  M-hon 

I  hiicl  nevfr  been  Bccusiiimed  to  imparl  my  ileorta 

feel'iip,  Ihu*  fium  loiig  habits  of  l^iendllll<^^,  and 

my  u  Mjciai  anil  goiiJ  quality,  I  lofeil  bun  very 

ilIi.     1  met  comjiany  itiere  somelimec — iridis- 

miiiaie  C(Mn|iBiiy.     Any  society  almiisl,  when  1 

1  ill  affliction,  la  sorely  pamlul  10  me.    I  seem 

lireathe  more  freely,  lo  think  moie  cullecitdly, 

Irel  more  properly  and  calmly  when  alone." 

Shortly  afterwards  Lamb  removed  with 
x  .sister  to  Soulhampton-l&ildingB,  llol- 
born,  and  tbc  chaogu  was  a  sonrce  of  great 
i:T>iiif'ort  to  bim.  In  a  Ii-tEer  to  ColiTidge, 
111  iFhich  he  unnounces  this  change,  be  alao 
speaks  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  vii>iting 
iitiiind&t  Oxford,  but  he  adds,  "it  was 
not  a  family  where  I  ouuld  take  Mary  with 
iiic,  and  1  am  afraid  there  is  something  of 
diahoncsty  ie  any  pleasure  1  take  without 
tier.'"  he  was  indeed  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
iug  country  eioumiuns  during  each  annual 
vacation  with  his  sister,  but  even  these  were 
tiikea  with  fear  and  trembling — oltt'n  firo- 
goDc — and  finully  given  up,  in  consequence 
uf  the  sad  effects  which  tbe  czciteiiieuts  of 
tr:ivcl  and  change  produced  in  his  beloved 
companion. 

Huw  imperfectly  the  emancipation  from 
ibc  irkeome  duties  of  the  India  House,  so 
rapturously  hailed,  fulfilled  its  pruuiises, 
bow  Lamb  left  town  for  Islington,  which  ho 
ulwiiyn  ca  led  "  classio  ground,"  Islington 
luf  Knfiuld,  and  there,  aiter  a  while,  snb- 
ijiijud  into  a  lodger  ;  and  how,  at  last,  he 
settled  at  Edmonton  to  die,  sufficiently  ap- 
pcur  in  tbe  former  series  of  bis  letters.  A 
(lumber  of  letters  scattered  through  nine 
yam  (from  1^85  to  1S34),  are  now,  how- 
ever, first  published,  which  have  been  sab- 
■e^OMitlj  oonutiuucatMl  bj  Uh  kiadneM  of 
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tlie  posaesaora.  Atnoog  tbese,  those  ad- 1 
dressed  to  Serjeant  Talfourd  and  to  Mr. 
Hoion  are  especially  QntertaiDing, and  they 
also  contain  a  reeord  of  a  very  pretty  little  I 
domestic  romance.  The  first  allosion  to  the 
romance  in  qneition  ia  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
AyrtoQ,  dated  March  14,  1S30  :— 

"  But  WB  are  both  in  Ironblc  at  pKwnt.  A 
very  dear  young  frieiiil  ol  ours,  wbo  passed  her 
Chrislmas  holiJays  here,  has  been  taken  dangsr- 
owly  ill  triib  a  feTer,  from  nhicb  she  is  very  pe- 
eariously  recovering,  and  I  expect  a  sniomoDB  4o 
fetch  her  when  she  is  well  enough  to  bear  the 
journey  from  Bary.  It  is  Emma  Isota,  with 
whom  we  got  acquainted  at  our  tint  viait  to  your 
■iatei,  Bi  Cfunbtldge,  and  ihe  has  been  an  occa- 
•ional  inmate  wilb  us — and  of  late  years  much 
more  frequently — ever  since.-  Wtiile  she  is  in  this 
daogfc,  and  till  elie  is  out  of  it,  and  here  is  a  pro~ 
bable  way  to  recovery,  I  feel  that  1  have  no  spirits 
lot  an  engagement  of  any  hind.  It  has  been  a 
terrible  shock  to  ua ;  tberelote  [  beg  that  you  will 
make  my  haodsomeel  excuses  to  Mr,  Murmy." 

Good  tidings  soon  reached  Lamb  of  Miss 
bola'a  health,  and  he  went  to  Faniham  to 
bring  her  for  a  month's  visit  to  Enfield 
The  next  reference  to  Misa  Isola  also  con- 
tains an  anecdote  which  was  told  by  Lamb 
in  a  letter  previoosly  published,  but  not 
quite  80  richly  as  here  : — 

"  Kmma  stayed  a  month  with  ns,  and  has  gone 
back  {in  tolerable  health)  to  her  long  home,  for 
tht  comes  not  again  for  a  twelvemonth.  1 
■mused  Mrs.  Williams  with  an  oceurreoee  on  onr 
Toiul  (0  Enfield.  We  travelled  with  one  ol  tboec 
troublesome  fellow- passengers  in  a  stagc-eoacb, 
that  is  called  a  well-inforined  man.  For  twenty 
miles  we  discoursed  about  ihe  properties  of  sieam. 
probabilities  of  carriases  by  ditto,  till  all  my  eoi- 
cnce,  and  more  Iban  all  was  exhausted,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  escaping  my  torment  by  getting  up  on 
the  outside,  when,  getting  into  Bishop's  Stortrord , 
my  ){enlleman,  spying  some  farming  land,  put  an 
ODlucky  question  to  me :  '  What  aorl  of  a  crop  of 
toinips  I  iboughi  we  should  have  Ibis  year  i' 
Emma's  ryes  turned  to  me,  to  know  what  in  the 
world  1  could  hare  to  say ;  and  she  burst  out  into 
a  riolenl  lit  ol  lauehler,  maugre  ber  pale,  seriouFi 
cheelci,  when,  with  the  greatest  giaTlly,  I  replied, 
that,  '  it  depended  entirely,  I  believed,  on  boiltii 
legs  of  mutlon.'  This  clenched  our  conversation, 
■od  my  ){entlemui,  with  a  face  half  wise,  half  in 
•corn,  troubled  us  with  no  more  oonversation,  sci- 
entific or  philosophical,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey ." 

In  aletter  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  written  it 
the  spring  of  1833,  the  plot  of  our  littli 
romance  begins  to  tJii<d:en. 


"  To  lay  a  little  mere  load  oo  i(, «  drcDDUtauce 
has  happaiied,(Nfiu  fort  RHifMyUiUit  which, 


LOot. 

In  another  erisia,  I  should  have  more  rejoiced  in. 
I  am  about  to  lose  my  old  and  only  walk.com- 
liinion,  whose  minbful  spirila  were  the  '  yoiilb  of 
3ur  house,'  Rmma  Isoia.  I  have  been  here  now 
(or  a  little  while,  but  she  is  loo  nervous,  properly 
be  under  such  a  roof,  so  she  wilt  maVe  short 
visile, — be  no  mdre  an  inmate.  With  my  perfect 
ipproval,  and  more  (ban  concarrence,  she  is  lo  he 
wedded  to  Moson  at  the  end  of  August— so  '  per- 
ish the  roses  and  the  flowers  '—bow  is  it  J  " 

Further  on  he  aaya,  "  Mozon  has  intro- 
duced Emma  to  Rogers,  and  he  smiles  up- 
on the  project.  I  have  given  E.  my  Milton 
(will  yon  pardon  me  ?")  in  part  of  a  por- 
tion. It  hangs  famonaly  in  his  Murray-like 
ihop."  On  Uie  approach  of  the  wedding- 
day  Lamb  turned  to  the  account  of  a  half- 
tearful  merriment,  the  gift  of  a  watch  to 
the  young  lady  whom  he  was  about  to  lose. 

■■  For  God's  sake  give  Emma  no  more  watches ; 
on*  has  turned  her  bead.  She  is  arrogant  and  in- 
sultif^.  Sbe  said  aomelbiug  very  nnplMSani  to 
uur  old  clock  in  the  passage,  as  if  it  did  not  keep 
lime,  and  yet  be  bad  maiie  her  no  ap|ioinimenL 
She  lakes  it  ont  every  instant  1o  took  at  the  mo- 
ment hand.  Sbe  lugs  us  out  into  the  fields,  be- 
cause there  the  bird-boys  nsk  you,  '  Pray,  sir,  can 
you  tell  us  what's  o'clock  V  and  sbe  answers 
ihem  punctually.  Sbe  loses  all  ber  lime  looking 
lo  see  '  what  the  time  is.'  1  overheard  her  whis- 
pering, ■  Just  so  many  hours,  minuies,  &c.,  to 
Tuesday;  I  think  Si.  Geoige'agoestooelow.  This 
lill|e  present  of  Time!--why,"-'tiB  Kiemlly  to 
her! 

"  What  can  make  her  so  fond  of  a  gingerbread 

'-  She  has  spoiled  some  of  the  movements.  Be- 
tween ouiselves,  sbe  has  kissed  away  '  hall-past 

elve,'  which  I  suppose  to  be  Ihe  canonical  hour 

Hanover  Squatc. 

"  Well,  if  ■  love  me,  love  my  watch,'  answers, 
she  will  keep  time  to  yqu. 

"  It  goes  right  by  the  Horse  Guards." 

Miss  Lamb  was,  howcyer,  in  a  sad  state 
of  mental  estrangement  up  to  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  upon  which  day  she  suddenly 
regained  her  senses,  as  related  by  herself  in 
the  following  note  : — 

"  Mt  dear  Emma  and  EnwAan  Hoxoh,' — 
Accept  my  sincere  coogralulalions  and  imafine 
more  good  wishes  than  my  weak  nerves  will  lei 
me  put  into  good  set  words.  The  dreary  blanlc  of 
unantteertd  guuliont  which  I  ventured  to  ask  in 
vain,  was  cleared  up  on  the  wedJing-day  by  Mrs. 

W taking  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  wiih  a  tolal 

change  of  countenance,  begging  leave  to  dnnk  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moxon's  good  hearth.  It  restored  me 
from  that  moment,  as  if  by  an  electrical  stroke,  to 
the  entire  possession  of  my  seDses.  I  never  felt 
so  calm  and  quiet  after  a  similar  illness  as  I  do 
now.  1  feel  as  if  all  tears  were  wiped  from  my 
eyes,  and  all  can  from  my  heart. 
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Lamb  and  his  sister  were  for  the  last  year 
of  their  united  lives,  always  together,  and 
his  latter  days  were  also  brightened  by  the 
frequent — latterly  periodical — hospitality 
of  the  admirable  translator  of  Dante,  at 
the  British  Museum. 

The  letters  now  published  by  his  czecu* 
tor,  make  known  one  of  those  great  exam- 
ples of  self-sacrifice,  than'  which  nothing 
more  lovely  in  human  action  and  eudurance 
can  be  exhibited.  How  admirably  calcu- 
lated, too,  is  Lamb's  conduct  to  raise  the 
literary  character  so  often  looked  upon  as 
merely  impulsive  and  passionate !  In 
Charles  Lamb  we  see  the  highest  practical 
virtues  enduring  through  life.  The  sweet- 
ness of  his  character  breathed  through  his 
writings^  and  was  felt  even  by  strangers, 


but  its  heroic  aspect  was  till  now  unguessed, 
even  by  many  of  his  friends  ! 

To  these  friends,  and  thev  were  a  host, 
Serjeant  Talfourd  has  cot  only  done  ample 
justice,  in  a  highly  graphic  sketch,  or  what 
he  terms  '^  a  social  comparison,"  being 
Wednesday  nights  at  Charles  Lamb's  com- 
pared with  the  celebrated  soirees  at  Hol- 
land House  ;  but  also  in  admirable  sketches 
of  his  deceased  companions,  among  whom 
are  names  so  well  known  to  fame,  as  God- 
win, Hazlitt,  Barnes,  Haydon,  Coleridge, 
and  others. 

Need  we  add  a  word  to  recommend  a 
work,  every  word  of  which  has  a  claim  up- 
on the  heart  and  intellect  of  lovers  of 
English  literature. 


Prom    Qogg't    Inttraetor. 
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*'  He  was  no  dolt,"  said  once  a  wearied 
personage  we  knew,  laying  his  bulky  length 
on  its  usual  nocturnal  receptacle,  ^'  who 
first  invented  a  bed  "  (this  thought,  how- 
ever, we  have  since  found  in  Don  Quixote), 
so  the  first  idea  of  a  letter  was  unquestion- 
ably a  flash  of  genuine  genius.  The  idea 
of  extracting  the  private  passages  of  one's 
life — recording,  and  rolling  up,  and  sealing 
down  into  compact  unity,  and  sending  off 
by  trusty  transmission  little  fragments  of 
his  soul — of  circulating  one's  tiny  griefs 
and  fainter  joys,  and  more  evanescent  emo- 
tions, as  well  as  the  larger  incidents  and 
deeper  passions  of  existence — of  adding 
wings  to  conversation,  and  by  the  soft 
soundless  touch  of  a  paper  wand,  and  the 
vrave  of  a  rod  of  feather,  annihilating  time 
and  space,  **  was  a  delicate  thought  and 
softly  bodied  forth."  Once  launched,  this 
little  ark  of  a  letter  bore,  of  course,  various 
and  motley  cargoes.  It  suited  itself  easily 
and  speedily  to  all  the  possible  purposes  of 
the  human  mind.  It  accommodated  itself 
especially  to  the  wants,  the  character,  the 
feelings,  the  intellect,  and  the  domestic 
life  of  the  female  sex  ;  by  a  mere  nccsssity 
of  the  case,  its  finer  and  more  remarkable 
specimens  floated  up  into  the  light  of  pub- 
1 — ^^^  ^^^  bMtme  a  distinct  and  attrac- 


tive part  of  literature  ;  and,  after  the  revo- 
lution  of  many  ages,  there  is  no  species  of 
composition  which,  whether  printed  or  not, 
is  so  generally  or  deservedly  dear  as  the 
letter.     Such  is  its  brief  history. 

What,  it  may  be  required,  is  the  ideal 
of  a  letter  ?  And  here  a  great  amount  of 
nonsense  has  been  spoken.  A  letter,  say 
some,  must  be  easily  written,  with  no 
cramp  words,  no  high-flown  raptures,  no 
elaborate  discussions.  And  if  by  case  be 
meant  the  absence  of  stiff  and  set  forms  of 
phraseology,  of  the  proud  flesh  and  flum- 
mery of  rhetoric,  of  the  technicalities  and 
involved  terminology  of  a  scientific  style, 
this  is  true,  not  only  of  the  letter,  but  of 
all  lighter  kinds  of  composition — the  essay, 
tale,  &c.  This,  then,  is  not  to  define  a  let- 
ter, but  merely  to  describe  one  of  those  pro- 
perties which  it  possesses,  and  possesses 
not  alone.  Nay,  if  a  letter  be  a  true  thing 
— a  mirror  of  the  writer's  heart — a  minia- 
ture-mirror, if  you  will — and  if  across  that 
heart  be  driven — and  why  not? — abrupt, 
vehement,  profound,  tempestuous  emotion, 
like  sudden  and  terrible  storms,  why  shoula 
not  these  also  find  a  refiection  there  ?  Why 
should  not  a  letter  unite  to  ease  the  feur 
higher  qualities  of  earnestness,  enthusiasm, 
philoBOphio  reflection,  or  poetic  feeling? 
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Wby  should  it  not  suit  the  subject,  the 
state  of  the  writer's  mind,  the  character  of 
the  correspondent,  the  circumstances  amid 
which  he  writes  ?  Who,  called  on  to  read 
the  letter  of  a  patriot,  written  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution — or  a  poet's,  written 
after  the  commencement,  or  in  one  of  the 
deep  lulls,  or  at  the  close  of  some  heroic 
work — or  of  a  martyr,  penned  an  hour  ere 
ascending  to  receive  the  eternal  crown — 
could  dare  to  blame  them  for  the  lack  of  a 
certain  slipshod  ea^e,  and  not  rather  re- 
joice that  in  their  hands  the  thing  had  be- 
come a  trumpet,  and  that,  under  their  no- 
ble management,  the  rocking-horse  had 
been  sublimed  into  a  fiery  Pegasus  ?  And, 
accordingly,  in  the  Lcst  collections  of  epis- 
tolary writing  extant,  we  find  that  ease, 
their  delightful  charm  in  general,  is  at  one 
time  rounded  into  clogance,  at  another 
strengthened  into  vigor  ;  now  sharpens  in- 
to sarcasm,  and  now  intensifies  into  invec- 
tive ;  is  perpetually  exploding  into  elo- 
quence, or  t  ffervcsciug  into  wit ;  can  at  one 
time  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal, and  at  another  spring  up  into  the  se- 
venfold halK'lujahs  of  the  poetical.  Indeed, 
the  absurd  expectation  of  perpetual  ease  in 
letters,  has  led  to  the  very  opposite  artifi- 
cial carelessness,  no  more  resembling  ge- 
nuine case  than  a  harlot's  afifectation  does  a 
milkmaid *s  artlessness. 

Others  maintain  that  all  letters  should 
be  short ;  but  we  can  hardly  admit  size  to 
enter  into  our  deliberate  judgment  of  any 
artistic  composition  especially,  as,  though 
wo  did,  the  questions  would  recur,  What 
is  the  particular  size  requisite  ?  Into  how 
many  pages  or  lines  must  a  letter  be  con- 
densed ?  How  many  penny  stamps  will  it 
require  ?  Surely  these  are  questions  for 
the  post-office  clerk,  not  for  the  critic.  To 
close  this  trifling,  a  letter  being  just  talk, 
written  and  winged,  may,  like  talk,  be 
short  or  long,  trifling  or  serious,  wise  or 
witty,  flighty  or  fervid,  discursive  or  deep, 
homely  or  magnificent,  provided  it  be  sin- 
cere, natural,  and  excellent  in  its  kind. 

It  were  a  pleasing  task  to  take  a  retrospec- 
tive look  at  the  fine  field  of  epistolary  wnt- 
ing,  as  it  stretches  from  the  earliest  times, 
inclusive  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  among  the 
ancients — of  Madame  de  S^vigue,  Babet, 
lUdne,  and  Voltaire,  among  the  French — 
of  the  Italian,  Ludovico  Dolce,  Bernardo 
Tasso,  Pietro  Aretino,  and  Gaspare  Gozzi 
—of  the  German,  Leasing,  Winckelman, 
Jacob!,  Wassa,  Glam,  Burger,  Schiller, 
Goethci  Ac— and  of  Bowel,  Temple,  Ad- 


jdison,    Pope,    Swift,    Gay,    Bolingbroke, 
Walpole,  Lady  Montague*  and  Lord  Ches- 
terfield among  the  English.    But  thi.^,  oven 
were  we  capable  of  embracing  it,  our  limits 
would  forbid.    A  nmilar  cause  prevent.^  our 
dilating  on  the  application  of  the  epistolary 
form  to  didactic  purposes  by  Bolin^^^ broke, 
Mendelsohn,    Schiller,    and    Foster ;     to 
poetical  purposes  by  Horace,  Pope,  bwift, 
and  Akenside  ;    to  political  purposes  by 
Junius,  Buike,  Sidney  Smith,  and  Bulwer ; 
to  controversial  and  critical  purpOhi;8   by 
Wesley,    Fuller,    Porson,    and    Priestley, 
&c. ;  or  to  scientific  purposes  by  Professor 
Nichol,  &c      All  such,   besides,   arc  not 
letters  properly  so  called  ;  they  arc  express- 
ly written  for  publication.     The  selection 
of  the  epitolary  form  is  almost  arbitrary. 
They  are,  in  fact,  moral,  or  political,  or  reli- 
gious treaties, broken  down  into  letters ;  and 
of  such  qualities  as  faoiiliarity,  unguatded- 
ness,  delicious  recumbency  of  mind,  tn  c  and 
fearless  indulgence  of  every  emotion,  and 
expression  of  every  sentiment,  they  arc  en- 
tirely and  elaborately  destitute,     ^or  must 
we  stop  to  criticize  those  imitations  of  real 
correspondence  which  we  find  in  the  novels 
of  Richardson,  Madame  D'Arbluy,  Mack- 
enzie, the  author  of  *^  Selwyn  in  ^cariu  of 
a  Daughter,'*  Madame  de  Stacl,  and  Sir 
Walter  ^cott.     Our  business  is   with   the 
bona  fide  letter- writing  of  the  present  day. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  our  previous  d'ter- 
mination,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  three 
of  the  principal  wi  iters  in  the  past — Gray, 
Cowper,  and  Burns.    Gray  was  a  cloistered 
scholar,  with  just  poetry  enough  to  impreg- 
nate the  mass  of  his  learning,  to  stitleu  his 
odes  into  splendor,  and  to  make  his  corres- 
pondence the  most  instructive  in  the  world. 
There  is  about  it  all  a  rich,  oily  flow  of  re- 
condite learning,  a  gentle  glow  of  poetic 
feeliog,  a  scholar-like  tone  of  thought,  and 
a  fine  enthusiastic  warmth  in  descriptions 
of  scenery.    He  reminds  you.  whi^n  be  bteps 
abroad,  of  a  school- boy  lot  loose  in  vacation 
time  amid  a  wilderness  of  p.cturesque  and 
novel   scenes.     Uc   wanders    about  rocky 
Cumberland,    carrying    a  classical   atmo- 
sphere about  with  him,  seeing  all  things, 
from  Skiddaw  to   Crossfell,  in   a  golden 
haze  of  antique  associations ;  little  aware 
that  there  was  then  alive  in  England  a  lit- 
tle boy,  who,  by  the  daring  use  of  his  own 
eyes  and  his  own  imagination^  was  destined 
to  cr^wn  the  scene  with  a  new  diadem,  and 
to  render  Kydai  Mount  ground  as  holy  and 
haunted  as  Vallambrosa  or  Tempo's  Vale. 
Uonori  howevefi  to  the  old  bard^  who  fiirat 
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indicated  in  tbe  Lake  coantry  the  presence 
of  transcendent  beauties,  and  painted  them 
with  a  fine  and  tender  pencil.     It  is  as  a 
letter-writer  that  Gray  will  snnrive.     His 
hoard  of  useless  learning  was  buried  with 
him ;  and  though  it  had,  like  the  know- 
ledge of  many  great  scholars,  such  as  Bent- 
ley  and  Warburton,   enshrined    itself    in 
some  huge  controversy,  or  piled  up  moun- 
tain of  paradox,  it  had  been  much  the  same 
in  the  end.     His  odes,  hovering  between 
exoellen'^e  and  absurdity,   sublimity    and 
bombast,  darkness  and  barbaric  lustre,  will 
at  last  rest  beside  all  other  modern  Pinda- 
rics in  the  shadow  of  solid  oblivion.     His 
"  Elegy,"  and  his  '*  Eton  College,"  though 
elegant,  pathetic,  tender,  and  true,  are  but 
two  tiny  wings  for  bearing  down  the  weight 
of  such  a  reputation  as  his  ;  but  the  erudi- 
tion, the  purity  of  style,  the  compactness 
of  sise,  and  the  simplicity  and  picturesque- 
ness  distinguishing  his  letters,  have  secured 
at  once  their  reputation  and  his  name.      It 
is  curious  to  notice  how  men  are  aften  re- 
membered for  that  which  they  themselves 
least  value.     Thus  Petrarch's  sonnets  live 
while  his  **  Africa  "  is  forgotten  ;  Tasso's 
first  version  of  the  ''Jerusalem  Delivered  " 
remains,  while  his  darling    second  rots ; 
Cowley's  careless  prose  eclipses  the  '^  Davi- 
deis  ;"  Milton's  ''  Lycidas  "  has  more  ad- 
mirers than  the    ''  Paradise    Regained ;" 
Dry  den's  "  Fables  "  are  more  read  than 
his  "  Virgil ;"  Pope's  '*  Rape  of  the  Lock" 
is  thought  worth  a  gross  of  his  "  Homer  ;" 
Johnson's  "  Table-Talk  "  is  likely  to  out- 
live  his  **  Irene ;"    Thomas  Brown's  lec- 
tures are   immeasurably  superior    to    his 
poetry ;  and  Coleridge's  "  Love  "  is  read 
by  thousands  who  never  heard  of  his  ''  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,"  or  ^  Friend." 

Cowper,  like  Gray,  was  a  reduse,  but 
shut  in  by  what  different  walls !  While  the 
one  was  encircled  by  tl^e  proud  pile  of  an 
ancient  ooUeffe,  and  by  a  deep  hedge  of 
aged  tomes,  the  other  dwelt,  wild-eyed  and 
pale,  in  the  dungeon  of  his  own  soul,  a 
darkened  dome  above,  and  a  weltering 
^ph  below.  And  yet,  through  the  chinks 
in  that  prison-house,  what  gleams  now  of 
beauty,  and  now  of  wild,  wrimcled,  distort- 
ed mirth  found  their  way  !  In  his  corres- 
pondence he  has  faithfully  chronicled  all 
.  the  sad  and  merry  experiences  of  his  soul. 
Indeed,  his  letter-writing  is  more  true  to 
the  general  current  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
common  habitudes  of  his  life,  than  even  his 
poetry.  The  latter  was  the  product  always 
of  hi«  BtodiooB,  and  often,  of  his  aadder 
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hours ;  whereas  the  former  fhows  him  in 
the  dishabille  of  his  mind,  feeding  his  hares, 
making  his  bird-cages,  watching  with  quiet 
twinkling  eye  the  humors  of  Olney;  and, 
in  the  society  of  his  Mary^  and  in  the  light 
of  her  shining  needles,  almost  forgetting  the 
hateful  delusion   that  he   was  subject   to 
perdition,   by   the   special   decree   uf  one 
whose  name  is  Love  !    It  is  this  which  gives 
the  letters  of  Cowper  their  peculiar  charm, 
not  merely  their  ease,  nor  their  simplicity, 
nor  their  humor,  nor  their  enthusiasm,  nor 
their  holiness,  nor  their  sincerity,  as  trans- 
cripts of  his  feelings  and  pursuits  ;  but  it  is 
the  contrast  between  their  airy  buoyanoj 
and  the  fixed  morbid  misery  of  their  author, 
and  the  view  this  gives  you  of  the  irrepres- 
sible spring  of  enjoyment  originally  possess- 
ed by  the  mind,  which  not  even  the  misery 
of  madness  could  entirely  choke  up,  and  of 
the  power  of  that  sonse  of  the  ridiculous 
whi:h  could  wreathe  the  grim  features  of 
despair  into  contagious  smiles.     And  yet, 
when  you  reflect  that  this  mirth,  after  all, 
was  only  sunshine  on  a  sepulchre — hollow, 
galvanic  laughter,  or  like  that  which  the 
laughing-gas  would  force  from  the  cheek  of 
the  criminal  on  the  very  scaffold,  furnishing 
hardly  a  momentary  relief  to  the  poor  riven 
heart  within,  and  ending  in  an  aggravated 
dreariness  and  a  blacker  gloom,  you  feel  it 
to  be  a  dreadful  gaiety — ^yoti  shut  the  book 
in  sorrow  ;  and,  while  admitting  some  dark 
original  distemper  in  the  blood,  and  while 
blaming  no  particular  system  of  theology, 
you  yet  breathe  a  wish  that  the  remedy  of 
religion  had  been  more  mildly  and  tenderly 
applied  to  the  sore,  and  assumed  less  the 
form  of  a  cauterisinc  and  consuming  fire, 
and  more  that  of  the  balm  of  Gilead. 

How  great  the  contrast  between  the  two 
timid  and  scholarly  recluses.  Gray  and  Cow- 
per, and  the  brawny,  bustling,  fierce,  and 
passionate  ploughman,  Robert  Burns  !  Not 
less  the  difference  between  their  styles  of 
correspondence — the  one  simple,  natural, 
quietly  humorous,  sustained,  in  some  cases 
finely  polished,  the  legitimate  product  of 
the  ^  cups  which  cheer  but  not  inebriate,' 
and  drunk,  too,  under  elegant  curtains,  be- 
side blazing  fires,  and  amid  (he  smiles  of  the 
fair ;  the  other  abrupt,  wild,  coarse,  extrava- 
gant, roaring  in  their  style  like  a  spate,  evi- 
dently written  on  the  top  of  deal  tables,  or 
on  chests  of  drawers,  in  wayside  inns,  and  in 
the  fire  of  pottledeep  potations — in  short, 
the  very  rinsings  of  a  great  soul.     And,  in 

I'  thus  describing  the  letters  of  Bums,  we  are 
ip$o  facio  wiping  away  much  stupid  and 
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worthless  criticism  which  has  been  expended 
upon  them.  Men — ^yea,  learned  men — have 
Bet  to  work  upon  them,  armed  with  line  and 
rule,  flanked  with  dictionary  and  grammar, 
and  sought  to  prove  them  imperfect,  stilted, 
bombastic,  and  so  forth.  In  the  name  of 
wonder,  how  could  they  be  aught  else } 
Who  would  have  been  more  ready  than 
Burns  himself  to  admit  all  their  faults,  while 
heaving  them  by  chestfuls  into  the  fire.^ 
Bat  it  is  nevertheless  the  glory  of  these  let- 
ters and  a  feather  in  Burns's  cap,  that,  writ- 
ten in  the  course  of  a  wandering,  uncertain, 
laborious,  and  dissipated  life — in  snatches 
of  time,  sometimes  m  excitement,  and  by  a 
half-educated  man,  they  contain — while,  as 
a  whole,  inferior  to  Cowper's  and  Gray's — 
passages  superior  to  anything  in  their's, 
nay,  equal  to  anything  in  the  whole  range 
of  epistolary  composition  ;  passages  soaring 
into  eloquence  and  absolute  poetry ;  and 
that,  besides,  even  the  fulsome  flattery,  the 
Aistian,  the  ribaldry,  and  the  outrageous  [ 
nonsense  of  the  worst  of  them,  are  redeemefl 
by  the  touches  of  beauty  which  are  lavishly 
interspersed,  and  by  the  insane  energy  in 
which  all  swim.  The  everyday  Bums,  we 
imagine,  is  seen  more  to  the  life  in  the  let- 
ters than  in  any  part  of  the  poems  ;  and  to 
them  we  tell  those  to  repair  who  would  form 
an  idea  of  the  **  rattling  roving  Robin  "  in 
his  wilder,  madder,  fiercer,  more  absurd, 
more  capricious  moods. 

We  lately,  in  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  made 
an  assortion  in  reference  to  the  obscenity  of 
Burns'  unpublished  letters,  which  was  fierce- 
ly contested.  Our  authority  was  Byron ; 
and  we  have  since  found  a  passage  in  one  of 
his  papers,  giving  more  at  large  the  charac- 
ter of  these  letters :  *^  1  have  myself  seen  a 
collection  of  letters  of  another  eminent,  nay, 
pre-eminent,  deceased  poet,  so  abominably 

Eoss,  and  elaborately  coarse,  that  I  do  not 
lieve  they  could  be  paralleled  in  our  lan- 
guage. What  is  more  strange,  is  that  some 
of  these  are  couched  as  postscripts  to  his 
serious  and  sentimental  letters,  to  which  arc 
tacked  either  apiece  of  prose,  or  some  verses 
of  the  most  hyperbolical  indecency.  He  him- 
self says,  that  if  obscenity  [using  a  much 
coarser  word]  be  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Qhost,  he  most  certainly  cannot  be  saved.' 
These  letters  are  in  existencCf  and  have 
been  seen  by  many  besides  myself."  That 
Byron  alludes  here  to  Burns  is  certain,  from 
another  passage  where  he  expressly  names 
him,  as  the  author  of  obscene  letters,  and 
jnore  briefly,  though  to  the  same  purpose, 
flbirMcienkeB  them. 


Let  Byron's  own  name  stand  first  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  letter-writers  of  our  own 
century.  And  in  this  department,  as  in 
others,  he  was  spurred  and  stung  into  power. 
Byron's  eatlier  letters  are  amazingly  stifiT, 
cramped,  cold,  heartless,  worse  than  even 
Dr.  Johnson's,  because  then  he  was  a  young 
dissipated  coxcomb;  as  light,  but  not  so 
pure  as  a  butteifly,  and  had  neither  fully 
found  his  intellect  nor  his  heart.  But  from 
the  date  of  his  expulsion  from  England, 
not  only  did  his  genius  rush  into  red  and 
terrible  blossom,  but  his  passions  also — all 
that  he  had — ^his  pride,  his  lust,  his  wrath, 
his  scorn,  his  despair,  were  moved  from  their 
lowest  depths  ; .  and,  standing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Alps,  or  at  bay  by  the  waters 
of  the  Adriatic,  he  became  a  more  exact  im- 
personation of  Lucifer  than  the  earth  ever 
saw  before,  or  shall  ever,  we  hope,  see 
again.  He  was  at  length  fairly  in  earnest, 
and  from  that  hour  there  opened  up  in  him 
an  epistolary  vein,  like  the  minor  mouth  of 
a  volcano.  His  letters  from  Italy  are  the 
fierce  splashings  of  a  desperate  man.  They 
are  full  of  nerve,  fire,  fiendish  scorn,  angry 
eloquence,  wild  fun,  dying  away  into  wilder 
sobs  and  inarticulate  shudderings.  Careless 
in  the  extreme,  dashed  down  evidently  in 
the  sullen  intervals  of  indulgence,  they  re- 
semble lampoons  rather  than  letters.  Writ- 
ten alongside  of  the  wonderful  poems  he 
was  then  pouring  out,  they  form  the  best 
commentary  on  them  ;  and  it  is  interesting, 
while  these  great  cataracts  are  heaving  on, 
to  mark  this  attendant  spray- sweat  of  their 
Agony — while  those  great  guns  are  opening, 
one  after  another,  at  society  and  man,  to 
watch  this  deadly  small-shot  which  he  keeps 
up  in  company.  They  contain,  besides,  the 
germ  of  some  of  his  finest  passages.  They 
are  not  devoid  of  softening  touches,  like 
green  sunshine  upon  lava ;  they  are  speci- 
mens of  his  excited  talk ;  they  cast  a  light 
far  down  into  the  depth  of  his  godless  and 
hopeless  nature ;  and  they  tell  tales  as  to 
the  character  of  that  London  society,  who 
met  regularly  in  Murray's  backshop,  to 
laugh  at  the  ribaldry,  smile  gravely  at  the 
blasphemy,  and  chuckle  over  the  obscene 
jokes  contained  in  those  missives  of  Vene- 
tian lewdness,  infamy,  and  despair. 

The  letters  of  Shelley  differ  as  widely 
from  Byron's  as  do  the  characters  of  the 
two  men,  who,  utterly  dissimilar,  were 
thrown  together  by  misfortune,  as  might  an 
antelope  and  a  hyena  be  driven  into  one 
cavern  by  a  thunder-storm.  A  great  deal 
^  has  been  written  about  SheQey — ^we  have 
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written  mnoh  ouinelves — ^but  the  truth  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  He  was  a  monomaniac — on 
one  subject,  alas!  the  most  important  of 
all,  he  was  mad ;  and  this  furnishes  the  key 
to  his  correspondence.  In  style  it  is  sim- 
ple, clear,  yet  stately ;  in  sentiment,  heroic, 
enthusiastic;  in  purpose  and  spirit,  soft 
and  pure ;  in  descriptions  of  scenery,  rich 
and  graphic  ;  in  pictures  of  art,  transparent 
as  painting  itself ;  and  in  reflections  on  hu- 
man life,  minute  and  profound.  But  let  the 
subject  of  Christianity  cross  the  page ;  poi^ 
son  distils  lipon  it,  fury  rage^  along  the 
line,  and  under  a  damp  dew  of  disgust  and 
horror  you  are  tempted,  shuddering,  to  shut 
the  book  for  ever.  We  call  upon  the  sane 
of  Shelleyl^  friends  to  blot  otit  from  his  cor- 
respondence and  his  poetry  those  miserable 
ravings  of  frenzy  which  they  seem  absurdly 
to  mistake  for  the  oracular  dictates  of  inspi- 
ration. We  say  the  sane  of  Shelley's 
friendS(  for  that  all  are  not  descrying  of 
this  title  is,  we  fear,  but  too  manifest  from 
Captain  Medwyn's  recent  ^'  Life  of  Shel- 
ley." That  this  gentleman  means  well  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend  we  are  ready  to 
admit.  For  his  politeness  to  ourselves  we 
thank  him.  With  his  estimate  of  Byron 
and  Hobhouse  we,  on  the  whole,  agree  ; 
but  a  worse  judged  and  a  worse  executed 
book  wo  never  read.  It  is  neither  a  full 
and  faithful  life,  nor  is  it  a  satisfactory 
apology  for  Shelley.  It  is  rather  a  mean, 
waspish  resuscitation  of  forgotten  feuds  and 
grudges  of  the  author's  own,  about  which 
the  world  cares  precisely  nothing.  It  shows 
little  real  insight  either  into  Shelley^s  cha- 
racter or  genius.  By  not  frankly  acknow- 
ledging his  faults  and  errors,  it  loses  all 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  genuine  biogra- 
phy. What  with  the  wretched  blunders  in 
grammar,  punctuation,  and  taste,  with 
which  it  abounds,  and  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  half  made  up  of  extracts  from  others,  wo 
feci  justified  in  pronouncing  it  a  piece  of 
bad  and  unblushine  book-making,  enough 
to  make  Shelley's  dust  shiver  in  its  urn, 
although  his  bones  cannot  turn  in  their 
grave, 

Robert  Hall  has  left  a  few  letters,  which 
do  not  reach,  much  less  surpass,  mediocrity, 
and  the  publication  of  which  is  to  us  a  mys- 
terv,  unless  it  were  to  prove  that  his  ornate, 
elaborate,  and  refined  genius  was  unable  or 
nnwilUug  to  dispread  its  collected  strength, 
and  to  unloose  its  golden  couplets  iuto  the 
elegant  disarrangement  of  a  letter.  Linked 
to  a  wheel  of  pain,  besides,  how  could  he 


ever  be  sufficiently  at  ease  to  recline  on  the 
couch  of  epistolanr  luxury  ? 

Coleridge  has  left  behind  him  some  fine 
letters — fine,  however,  rather  as  specimenB 
of  his  general  power  of  writing,  than  as  an* 
swering  to  our  letter-writing  ideal.  Witness 
his  epistles  to  Cottle,  conceived  and  written 
in  the  most  awful  plenitude  of  the  spirit  of 
a  kind  of  composition  which  is  exceeding 
rare,  self-invective,  in  which  the  conscience 
seems  to  spring  out  of  the  man,  to  perch  it- 
self over  against,  and'  to  screen  out  accusa- 
tion to  his  face.  Call  them  not  letters, 
call  them*  prose  penitential  psalms.  Never 
were  the  horrors  of  a  spirit  wailing  over 
spiritual  sin,  and  swimming  in  a  spiritual 
fire  of  its  own  kindling,  more  fearfully  pour- 
trayed.  But  the  real  letters  of  Coleridge 
are  his  precious  deposits  on  the  margins  and 
fly-leaves  of  volumes.  These  supply  as  yet 
the  best  notion  of  his  magical  talk.  They 
are  in  fact  epistles  to  himself  or  to  the 
dead.  They  show  the  lazy  leviathan  wel- 
tering on  the  calm  sunset  waters  of  medita- 
tion  ;  while  around  him,  from  the  dim  caves 
of  the  ocean  stream  of  the  past,  gather  up 
the  kindred  giant  forms  of  Plato,  Plotinus. 
Roger  Bacon,  Jacob  Behmen,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Dr.  Donne,  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  the  soul  of  the  slumberer  is  glad. 

Sidney  Smith  must  have  been  a  rare  letter- 
writer,  if  inoessant  smartness,  springy  mo- 
tion, terse  energy,  witticisms,  panting  at 
each  other's  heels,  and  a  delightful  man- 
nerism, can  contribute  to  the  perfection  of 
the  art.  Yet  who  could  have  borne  an  in- 
cessant pelting  of  such  letters  as  Peter 
Plymley's  ?  It  had  been  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  Have  our  readers  ever 
heard  the  redoubted  Sidney's  joke  anent 
Rogers  ?  ^'  When  Rogers  wishes  to  be 
safely  delivered  of  a  couplet^  he  takes  to 
bed,  gets  saw-duHt  sprinkled  before  his 
door,  and  orders  the  servant  to  say  to  all 
callers  that  his  master  is  as  well  as  can  be 
expected,^^     How  like  both  parties  ! 

We  have  seen  some  specimens  of 
Brougham's  and  Carlyle's  stylo.  Both 
were  highly  characteristic  of  tbo  parties : 
the  former  rough,  rapid,  sketchy,  setting 
polish  and  particularity  at  defiance,  the 
skimmings  of  his  speeohification  ;  the  latter 
elegant  miniatures  of  the  man,  equally 
powerful  and  more  finished  than  his  works, 
genuine  seed-^earl. 

"  Conversation  Sharp"  has  left  some  mor- 
sels in  the  shape  of  letters — «hort,  sim- 
ple, and  sententious — extracts  from    the 
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rich  Yolume  of  his  talk.  He  had  what  we 
beg  leave  to  call  a  creaming  intellect,  not 
very  powerful,  bat  highly  cultivated  and 
chastened  down  to  a  certain  sinplicitj.  He 
slips  out  the  nicest  little  things  imaginable. 
Gentle  concentration  is  his  forte.  ^'  Do  but 
just  go  on,"  he  says  to  one  pursuing  the 
joumev  of  life,  '^  and  some  uMeen  path  will 
open  among  the  hilU.^^  His  poetry  is  the 
last  faint  reflection  of  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  amid  the  excited  .verse  of  the 
present  day  looks  as  strange  and  awkward 
as  would  a  gentleman  with  bag,  big  wig, 
and  sword,  in  a  modem  club-house  or 
conversazione.  His  essays  are  delectable 
tit-bits,  and  are  interesting,  too,  as  the 
last  flutterings,  we  fear,  of  that  elegant  but 
departing  form  of  composition. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  too  elaborate, 
too  scholastic,  too  much  of  a  lecturer,  too 
little  of  an  artless  man,  to  be  a  good  letter- 
writer.  Even  in  conversation  we  are  told 
that  his  long-windedness  was  intolerable. 
^^  You  could  see  a  sentence  of  his  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  he  crept  to  it,  and  you 
knew  his  conclusion  before  he  conceived  it 
himself.  He  had  the  most  extraordinary 
formality  of  phrase,  yet  was  an  amiable, 
courteous-mannered  man,  blameless,  except 
when  he  began  to  prose ;  then  all  his  vir- 
tues were  expunged  at  once,  and  sentence 
of  perpetual  exile  or  sudden  death  was  felt 
to  DC  the  only  safety  for  the  social  order  of 
the  table.'  And  yet  he  has  left  two  of  the 
noblest  letters  ever  penned.  We  refer  to 
the  two  addressed  to  Robert  Hall  on  his  re- 
covery from  derangement,  which  we  have 
elsewhere  characterized  as  rather  resembling 
offerings  on  a  shrine  than  ordinary  letters, 
and  as  forming  the  sublimest  memorials 
which  genius  has  ever  consecrated  to  friend- 
ship. 

Charles  Lamb — blessings  on  his  kind 
heart ! — could  write  nothing  but  what  was 
full  of  himself  and  worthy  of  his  quaint  and 
exquisite  genius.  Seldom  has  there  been 
sucn  a  unique  being  as  Lamb ;  seldom  has 
there  been  one  whose  mannerism  was  so  in- 
tense, so  incessant,  and  so  delightful  with- 
al ;  and  seldom  was  an  author  so  completely 
seen  in  and  identified  with  his  works.  They 
remind  us  of  the  Hermitage  of  Dunkeld, 
where  the  image  of  one's  self  is  reflected  at 
once  in  a  hundred  mirrors.  Lamb  could 
write  nothing  ill,  simply  because  he  could 
never  write  out  of  character,  or  travel  out 
of  himself.  Every  scratdi  of  his  pen  was 
diaraoteristio — '^  Love  me,  love  my  dog.'^ 
Love  Lambi  jm  were  compelled  to  love 


everything  about  him — ^his  very  errors,  ab- 
surdities, nonsense,  and  follies  ;  and  his  let- 
ters, accordingly,  you  must  like,  since  they 
are  bits  of  himself,  peepinga  of  his  charac- 
ter, as  when  the  blue  sky  looks  down  by 
stealth  and  in  snatches  through  the  riven 
clouds. 

Walter  Scott  was  a  plain,  sensible,  busi- 
ness-like letter^writer.  Down  upon  the 
point  he  comes  at  once,  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  manly  understanding.  There  is  no 
enttudmuay^  no  bravuras,  no  playful  dally- 
ing, no  K>nd,  reluctant,  amorous  delay  to 
leave  a  favorite  topic,(or  to  cease  induing 
a  peculiar  whim.  All  is  plain  sailing.  His 
letters  are  intensely  Scotch.  Here  and 
there,  too,  kindles  up  the  irrepressible  fire 
of  the  Border  minstrel,  and  a  single  sen- 
tence, or  the  member  of  a  sentence,  or  a 
stray  figure,  or  one  winsed  word,  reminds 
you  that  this  shrewd,  dear- headed  lawyer 
is  at  the  same  time  the  creator  of  ^^  Ivanhoe,'' 
and  the  poet  of  ^'  Marion.''  Still,  as  in 
Boswell's  Johnson,  the  letters  are  the  only 
parts  of  Scott's  life  you  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  skip.  •  Many  of  them  are  cold, 
dry,  and  naked,  like  boughs  in  winter, 
wanting  all  that  ^'  soft  luxury  of  foliage" 
which  makes  a  perfect  tree,  or  a  perfect 
letter. 

Foster's  letters  always  appear  to  us  like 
the  attempts  of  a  Scandinavian  giant  to 
write  English.  They  are  rude,  first  copies, 
but  done  with  a  vast,  though  straggling  and 
uneven  fist.  They  are  the  curdlings  of  that 
system  of  which  his  after  essays  are  the  cre- 
ation. As  of  his  essays,  so  of  his  letters — 
the  strongest  stimulus  is  that  of  austere  and 
holy  hatred  ;  and  if  Foster  had  been  (with 
his  peculiar  tendencies)  in  a  place  where 
sin  and  evil  were  not,  he  had  been  a  grey- 
hound in  a  hareless  world — an  eagle  re- 
duced to  prey  on  rock  instead  of  roe.  As 
it  is,  we  are  credibly  informed  that  he  has 
left  behind  him  many  letters  of  the  most 
unsparing  satire  and  uproarious  fun,  which 
his  frienas  have  not  the  courage  or  sense  to 
publish. 

Ere  describing  some  of  the  dii  minorum 
geniium  in  this  departaient,  we  may  observe 
what  a  feast  is  reserved  for  the  public  in 
the  letters  of  our  living  or  recently  dead 
men  of  genius,  such  as  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Wilson,  Chalmers  (if  they  can  be 
deciphered),  De  Quincey,  Lord  Jeffirey, 
Leigh  Hunt,  &c. 

The  females  of  the  age  ought  to  shine 

I  in  this  department.     De  Quincey  some- 
where says  that  the  letters  of  ladies  are 
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the   best   standard  and  furnish  the  best 
specimens  of  the  literary  style  of  this  ase. 
We  agree  with  this.sentiment — holding  it, 
howeyer,  as  part  of  a  more  general  truth, 
that   the   finest  wit,  eloquenoe,  elegance, 
purity,    simplicity,     and    naivete  of  any 
age,    are  to   be  found  in    those    artless, 
earnest  things  which  are  silently  exchanging 
between  its  private  or  palace  homes.     To 
a  lady,  a  letter  is  a  very  important  affair. 
It  is  her  whole  literature.    It  is  a  paper  re- 
ceptacle for  her  private  thoughts,  ingenu- 
ous affections,  ^  virgin  fancies,'  playful  gos- 
sip, and  amiable  spite.     If  it  does  not  al- 
ways dip  down  into  .her  inmost  nature,  and 
bring  up  those  lofty  disinterested  emotions 
which,  more  than  curling  locks,  or  beaming 
eyes,  or  noble  forms,  are  the  glory  of  the 
sex,  it  catches  and  preserves  her  qmeter 
charms,  her  every-day  life,  the  elegant  un- 
dress of  her  spirit.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, almost  all  female  letter-writers,  whose 
letters  have  been  publbhed,  have  been  blue 
— deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue;  and  this 
has  rendered  their  letters  colder,  or  more  af- 
feetedly  warm — statelier,  or  more  elaborate- 
ly negligent — wittier,   or  wiser,   or  more 
learned,   or  more   evidently  intended*  for 
publication,  than  we  could  have  desired. 
There  is  less,  too,  of  the  genuine  fetnale 
diaracter  discovered  in  them  than  in  the 
hx  humbler  and  much  less  clever  effusions 
of  every-day  life.     Their  authors  write  too 
like  the  correspondents  of  a  novel;     Their 
eloquence  is  apt  to  flutter  up  into  that  ro- 
mantic falsetto,  which  may  be  endured  as 
it  issues  from  their  ''  most  sweet  voices," 
but  which  Lb  intolerable  in  print.     Their 
proverbial  keenness  of  personal  observation 
often  degenerates  into  caricature  ;  their  wit 
is    frequently  forced   and   uneasy  ;     their 
eossip,  inuendo,  scandal,  &o.,  are  generally 
destitute  of  that  naivet^  and  naturalness 
which,  in  conversation  and  letters  really 
private,  carry  off  the  sting,  and  afford  us  a 
titillating  stimulus.     These  remarks  apply 
in  part  to  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  otherwise  so  lively,  graphic, 
and  instructive  withal.    They  are  still  more 
strongly  exemplified  in  those  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, of  which  we  remember  a  sarcastic 
and  ponderous  critique   from   the  pen  of 
John  Foster,  in  the  ''  Eclectic. Review."  It 
reminds  us  of  a  butterfly  broken,  on  a  wheel. 
— But  at  the  head  of  affected,  sickly,  senti- 
mental, and  would-be-smart  female  letter- 
writers,  stands  (kt  B,nd  facile  princeps^  Anna 
Seward.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  soKtary 
grafii  of  deveroess  giTon  to  this  lady  seems 


to  perk  and  prim  itself  up  into  attitudes 
and  airs  which  would  be  ludicrous  in  the 
most  stupendous  genius.     Finding  herself 
inserted,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  centre 
of  a  ring  of  giants,  she  too  must  ape  a^ 
least  their  grimaces  and  copy  their  faults. — 
The  lettera  of  Hannah  More,  though  not 
quite  free  from  the  twaddle  of  the  time,  are 
to  us  the  most  pleasing,  because  natural, 
of  all  her  productions.     We  find  in  them 
no  stiff  embroideries  of  style,  no  desperate 
attempts  at  the  elephantine  swagger  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  ludicrous  as  thougn    a    lady 
made  thin  by  vinegar  were  to  mimic   the 
roll  of  a  portly  bishop — no    unmitigated 
and  unfeminine  antithesis,  such  as  her  other 
works  abound  in  to  repletion :  her  letters 
are,  for  the  most  part,  easy  and  spirited — 
the  outpourings  of  a  young  fresh  mind,  with 
an  eager  eye  for  the  lofty,  and  a  still  keener 
eye  for  the  ludicrous  aspects  of  the  splen- 
did scene  amid  which  she  had  been  dropped 
down,  as  if  from  the  clouds. — The  same 
character  might  be  repeated,  toHdem  verbiSy^ 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's  correspondence — 
only  she  seems  to  have  been  more  spoiled 
by  the  gay  circle  in  whieh  she.  moved,  and 
to  have  relished  with  a  deeper  glee  the  ab- 
surdities which  she  knew  how  well  to  cari- 
cature, and  which,  even  previous  to  obser- 
vation,   she  had,   in    ^'  Evelina,"  as   her 
natural  game,   run    down. — Mrs.  Grant  is 
one  of  the  best  letter-writers  of  those  times. 
Her  *^  Letters  from  the   Mountains "  are 
fresh  as  breezes  from  the  land  of  the  hea- 
ther ;  they  are  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 
By  her  brief,  lively  touches,  she  brings  be- 
fore us  the  country  of  the  grey  mist,  the 
glittering   lake,  the    bold   peak,    the  red 
clump   of    heath,   the  solitary   cairn,   the 
eagle  rising  from  his  eyrie  over  the  arch  of 
the  rainbow,  the  cataract  pealing  forth  his 
everlasting   plaint    amid   the  hush   of  the 
wilderness,  the  ocean  speaking  in  thunder 
up  the  cliff-bound  coasts  of  the  unoonquerod 
and  unconquerable  land.     The  slight  shade 
of  affectation  which  she  here  and  there  ex- 
hibits, somehow  becomes  her,  and  you  for- 
give it  as  readily  as  you  do  the  air  with 
which  a  Highland  maiden  folds  round  her 
her  tartan  shawl,  or  lets  it  float  in  pictu- 
resque confusion  to  attract  the   eye  of  a 
stray   Sassenach   among  her   native   hills. 
Manifestly  she  was,  when  she  wrote  these 
letters,  a  fine  enthusiast ;  her  spirit  as  well 
as    her    person   dwelt   among   the   moors, 
mountains,  and  wildernesses  of  her  coun- 
try ;  her  step  caught  fire  from  the  heather ; 
she  waa  even  a  half-believer  in  the  super- 
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stitions  of  the  traditioDary  land  ;  distanoe 
and  Boclnsion  seoarcd  to  her  an  independent 
hahit  of  thought,  and  you  lore  her  for  fear- 
lessly expressing  every  idea  and  emotion 
whidi  crossed  her  soul  in  its  solitude. 

The  religbus  letter-writers  of  this  and 
the  age  immediately  proceding  have  been 
exceedingly  numerous.  Hervey's  are  bet- 
ter than  his  ^^  Meditations  ;  ^'  the  tendency 
of  his  taste  to  the  vulgar  florid,  which  mis- 
led him  often,  is  here  subdued,  and  that 
heart  and  holiness  which  were  his  principal 
qualities  come  transparently  out.  We  think 
wo  still  see  our  own  venerable  father  (himself 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  '^Letters  to  Afflict- 
ed friends,"  remarkable  for  pathos,  digni- 
fied simplicity,  and  b  natural  flow  of  elo- 
quence) self-propped  on  his  pillo'w,  the  day 
Defore  his  death,  and  reading  with  eager 
look  the  letters  of  Hervey-*— Newton's  epis- 
tles are  all  faithful  echoes  of  th6  strange, 
romantic,  ingenious,  yet  one-sided  man, 
whose  '^  Narrative ''  is,  next  to  Bunyan's 
^'  Grace  Abounding,"  the  most  intensely 
true  and  personally  characteristic  perhaps 
ever  written.  ^^  Cardiphonia  "  is  no  mis- 
nomer— a  real  voice  from  the  heart. — Mrs. 
Huntingdon,  Miss  Woodbury,  Miss  and 
Mrs.  Grahame,  have  all  left  examples  of  a 
style  of  writing  which,  in  scriptural  simpli- 
oity  and  the  majesty  of  naked- godliness, 
rises  far  above  literary  criticism  .-M^ecil's 
letters  are  quaint  but  rich. — Fdster,  bf^des 
his  general  correspondence,  has  left  one 


consolatory  letter  (to  Caroline)  which 
reaches  the  sublime.  Death  seems  to  dwin- 
dle as  the  majestic  reasoning  goes  on,  and 
and  is  at  last  ^'  swallowed  up  in  victory." 
It  remiqds  us  of  that  lone,  armless  hand  in 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  stretched  down 
to  comfort  Christian  after  his  fight  with 
Apoliyon.  So  does  this  letter,  as  with  the 
touch  of  Eternity,  dry  up  the  tears  of 
Time. — Jay,  James,  Hawkins,  Belfrage, 
&c.,  have  all  written  beautiful  condoling 
epistles ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  volume  of 
this  nature  we  have  read  is  a  little  duode- 
cimo by  the.  late  Rev.  Mr.  Jameson,  of 
Methven.  To  feel  their  merit  fully,  in- 
deed, we  should  have  known  the  man,  who, 
in  a  very  jdifferent  way,  was  as  unique  as 
Elia  ;  and  how  would  Lamb  have  rejoiced 
over  some  of  them  !  Even  the  reader  least 
prepared  by  aoquaintanoe  and  sympathy  for 
the  perusal  of  this  unpretending  volume, 
cannot  lay  it  down  without  admiration  for 
the  ;piety,  originality,  quaint  turns  of  ex- 
pression, searching  pathos,  and  large-heart- 
edness  of  the  being  who  felt  for  a  friend's 
loss  quite  as  keenly  as  for  his  own — who 
dipped  his  pen  of  consolation  in  the  gashes 
of  his  own  heart — and  who  at  length,  when 
his  own  ^'  post "  came,  dropped  off  his  chair 
into  the  arms  of  death  so  softlyi  and  lay  in 
them  30  smilingly,  having  died  in  a  mo- 
ment, without  a  pang  ^  that  some  one  who 
saw  him.  said,  '^  surely  the  angeb  have 
straikit  him." 


Prom  the  Dablla  UnlVcriity  Mftgiisife*. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ON  POEMS,  POETRY,  AND  POETS. 

**  The  Poetry  of  Earth  is  never  dead^" 


Tes  !  most  true,  O  prophetie  John  Keats, 
**  the  poetry  of  Earth  is  never  dead." 
Whether  the  poetry  of  heaven — the  true 
oelestial  harmony  of  the  Muse-^has  the 
same  eternal  vitality  in  this  world,  is  an- 
other question,  not  so  easily  settled,  and  not 
quite  so  certain ;  but  that  the  poetry  of 
earth,  meaning  by  that  phrase  something 
very  different  from  what  was  in  thy  soul,  0 
short-lived  Adonais  !  when  thou  didst  sing 
that  sweet  sonnet;  meaning  in  fact,  that 
impeifect  utterance  of  partially  inspired, 
or  totally  uninspired  versification,  which, 
mpoia  the  title-pages  of  sooh  oonnflesa  myri- 


ads of  never-to-be-opened  volumes,  is  called 
'^-poetry  !" — that  this  poor,  mangled  meta- 
morphosis of  prose,  short  of  its  native  clear- 
ness and  unambiguity,  and  confused  by  the 
jangle  of  its  rhymes,  like  an  idiot  by  the 
bells  of  his  own  foolscap,  is  not  dead,  nor 
even  sleeping,  any.  list  of  '^  new  publica- 
tions" will  sufficiently  prove. 

Poetry  !  why  what  do  the  million  mock- 
ing-birds of  song,  who  chatter  their  imita- 
tive jargon  from  century  to  century,  think 
that  poetry  is,  if  they  fancy  that  a  single 
human  being  who  has  ever  been  enraptured 
by  the  tnje  maloay,  oan  be  deceived  by 
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their  ^inarticulate  shrieking,''  eyen  for  an 
instant  ?  Poetry !  the  language  of  heaven, 
of  inspiration,  of  revelation,  and  of  love — 
the  language  in  which  God  speaks  to  man, 
and  by  which  man  speaks  to  God  the  other- 
wise unutterable  yearnings  of  his  heart — 
the  one  universal  religion,  that  has  its  vo- 
taries in  every  olimo,  as  well  beneath  the 
crescent  as  the  cross — in  the  east  as  in  the 
westy  and  whose  simple  creed — a  belief  in 
the  Beautiful  and  the  True — like  the  creed 
of  a  diviner  faith,  has  been  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  but  by  the  lips  of  about  twelve 
apostles  at  various  times,  and  in  far  sepa- 
rated countries,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  !  Is  it  this,  then,  so  lofty,  so  elevated, 
80  pure,  and  so  seldom  heard  or  seen  on 
this  earth,  that  we  are  to  expect  when  open- 
ing the  pages  of  some  printed  matter  which 
the  author,  with  a  desperate  courage  de- 
nominates "  poetry  ?"  Yes !  truly  we  ought 
to  expect  it,  but  we  do  not :  disappointment 
has  too  frequently  succeeded  to  reasonable 
expectation — disgust  has  too  often  replaced 
anticipated  deliirht,  to  allow  us  to  indulge 
the  extravagant  hopes  that  led  us  On  ^'  like 
the  bird  in  the  story,"  from  volume  to  vol- 
ume, at  the  beginning  of  our  reading  days. 
We  formerly  were  inclined  to  forgive  and 
forget  a  few  blemishes  and  shadows,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  brightness  and  perfection 
that  we  hoped  would  characterize  the  work 
as  a  whole.  We  are  now  satisfied,  and  re- 
warded sufficiently,  if,  through  pages  of 
doudy  obscurity,  one  gleam  of  true  intelli- 
gence breaks  forth,  and  if,  amid  the  mass  of 
vanity,  egotism,  affectation,  and  silliness, 
that  generally  constitutes  the  bulk  of  con- 
temporary /'  poetry,"  one  natural  senti- 
ment, or  one  true  throb  of  humanity  re- 
lieves the  surrounding  inanity. 

Our  great  poet  Moore,  in  a  conversation 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  his  wonder  at  the  considerable 
amount  of  really  excellent  poetry  which  was 
published  anonymously  in  the  magazines, 
sufficient,  he  believed,  to  have  earned  a 
high  reputation  for  the  writers,  at  any  other 
period  of  English  literature.  With  every 
respect  for  our  illustrious  countryman,  we 
must  express  our  dissent  from  this  opinion. 
If  he  himself,  and  the  band  of  great  poets 
who  were  his  cotemporaries,  had  not  spoken, 
and  given,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the 
age,  aJl  the  little  nameless  voices  that  joined 
their  shrill  treble  to  the  slorious  concert 
that  then  was  ravishing  the  ears  of  men, 
would  have  been  totally  silent.  They  were 
tml  fiaint  feeble  echoes  of  great  original  har- 


monies, and  would  have  been,  had  they  ex- 
isted at  any  earlier  period  of  Enelish  lite- 
rature, emasculated  Dry  dens  and  diluted 
Popes,  as  they  were  infinitesimal  atomies  of 
Wordsworth  or  of  Byron. 

At  the  time  that  Moor  expressed  this 
opinion,  Ireland  did  not  possess  any  news- 
paper that  deemed  it  advisable  to  inter- 
mingle the  amenities  of  literature  with  the 
almost  unavoidable  rudeness  of  polities, 
nor  any  magazine  conducted  with  sufficient 
spirit,  and  endued  with  sufficient  vitality  io 
attract  to  it  whatever  resident  literary  abili- 
ty this  country  possessed.  Within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  however,  it  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  both,  and,  whether 
owing  to  the  novelty,  or  to  the  want  of 
publishing  enterprise  in  any  other  direction, 
much  poetry  has  been  produced  really 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  which,  retrospec- 
tively at  least,  proves  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servations of  Moore.  This,  however,  com- 
parea  with  the  immense  quantity  of  pub- 
lished and  publishing  verse,  is  but  a  small 
matter,  and  weighs  lesR  than  its  intrinsie 
weight  and  value  in  the  literature  and  the 
language  of  the  Empire,  in  consequence  of 
our  local  and  provincial  position ;  and  even 
at  t^  e  best,  is  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  the 
almost  universal  mediocrity  of  English  poe- 
try since  the  death  of  Shelley. 

This  contrast  or  reaction  is  nothing  veiy 
new  in  English  literature,  and  is,  perhaps, 
not  very  difficult  to  be  explained,  if  we 
consider  for  a  moment,  what  the  ordinary 
character  of  that  literature  has  generally 
been. 

Chaucer  has  been  called  the  morning 
star  of  English  poetry,  and  correctly,  if  the 
figure  does  not  imply  that  he  heralded  a 
long,  calm,  literary  day,  steadily  brighten- 
ing and  warming  into  noon,  and  as  steadily 
deepening,  again  into  night.  Now  this  is 
the  reverse  of  the  fact — in  English  litera- 
ture there  has  been  no  progression,  no  de- 
velopment, no  appearance  of  inevitable  de- 
cay or  dissolution.  Every  grei&t  poet  that 
has  appeared  since  Chaucer,  came  as  sud- 
denly and  as  unexpectedly  into  the  system 
as  the  Poet  of  the  Pilgrims  himself.  The 
glorious  constellations  of  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare  burst  upon  the  upturned  eyes 
of  the  watchers  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
with  the  same  surprise  as  that  of  Chancer 
on  those  in  the  age  of  Edward  ill.  No- 
thing announced  the  advent  of  Milton,  of 
Dryden,  of  Pope,  or  of  that  glorious  galaxy 
that  shown  upon  the  morning  of  this  oen- 
turyi  with  a  lustre  that  has  not  been  seen 
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in  English  literatare  since  the  days  of  tho 
dramatists.  A  day,  then,  glimmering  from 
twilight  into  dawn,  brightening  into  morn- 
ing, deepening  into  noon,  and  darkening 
into  night,  is  not  a  true  iliastration  of  Eng- 
lish literatare ;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
oorreotly  compared  to  the  long,  oright  night 
of  the  poles,  where  magnificent  constella- 
tions appear  and  disappear  at  intervals, 
leaving  large,  dark,  starless  spaces  for  a 
while,  soon  to  be  filled  up  by  planets  equally 
bright,  glittering  with  untransmitted  and 
unborrowed  lustre,  moving  in  distinct  or- 
bits, and  girdled  with  satellites,  to  whom 
they  give,  and  from  whom  they  draw  reci- 
procal illumination. 

This  being,  then,  the  general  character 
of  English  poetry — the  occasionaal  deca- 
dence, and  almost  total  disappearance  of 
poetical  genius  of  a  very  high  character  for 
a  time,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  may 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way :  when  a  great 
poet  (or  a  great  circle  of  poets,  having  a 
oertain  homogeneity  and  connexion  one  with 
the  other),  lays  down  his  pen,  and  having 
fulfilled  his  mission,  withdraws  bodily  from 
the  world,  he  leaves  such  a  rich  legacy  of 
melody,  and  thought,  and  imagination 
behind  him,  as  to  be  quite  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  age  that  immedi- 
ately succeeds.  The  young  awakening  spi- 
rits of  the  generation  that  is  just  emerging 
out  of  childhood,  as  he  disappears,  grow 
into  manhood,  with  the  harmony  of  his 
song  ringing  in  their  ears.  Those  of  them 
who,  from  their  natural  endowments,  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  the  foremost  lights  of 
an  era  more  removed  Arom  the  influence 
which  a  greater  writer  exercises  long  after 
his  death,  and  which,  as  it  never  could  have 
been  attained  without  being  thoroughly  in- 
terfused by  the  character  of  his  time,  can 
never  be  diminished  until  that  character 
becomes  obsolete.  The  young  spirits,  we 
•ay,  who  would  then  be  the  originators  of 
a  new  school,  are  precisely  those  on  whom 
the  charms  of  the  dead  magician  have  the 
greatest  power.  Their  finer  organization  is 
worked  on  by  double  influences — the  spirit 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  genius  oi  the 
great  masters,  whose  songs  have  been  the 
sublimest  expression  of  that  spirit — and 
thus  their  intellectual  life  is  spent  in  wor- 
shipping the  vanished  divinities,  rather  than 
in  collecting  worshippers  round  themselves. 
In  this  manner  a  generation  passes  away — 
the  world  and  the  time  assume  new  phases, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  returns  the 
^OET,  that  is^  the  man  most  thoroughly  per- 


meated by  the  new  spirit,  and  gifted  be- 
yond his  fellows  with  the  power  of  giving  it 
expression. 

The  great  spaces,  however,  which  lie  be- 
tween one  great  poetical  luminary  and  an- 
other, are  not  totally  void.  They  cannot 
boast,  indeed,  of  any  perfect  orb,  however 
minute,  moving  in  its  brilliant  though  limit- 
ed circle  ;  but  their  utter  desolatenesa  is 
partially  relieved  by  numerous  small  bodies, 
something  like  those  of  incomplete  frag- 
ments of  planets  that  lie  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  As  it  is  in  one  of  those  spaces  that 
the  literary  world  is  at  present  moving,  we 
cannot  promise  our  readers  any  very  won- 
derful discoveries,  or  any  very  dazzling  spec- 
tacle, as  they  look  through  our  critical  tele- 
scope at  the  objects  that  may  rise  before 
them.  We  promise  them,  however,  that  we 
shall  arrange  our  glass  in  such  a  manner, 
that  nothing  really  beautiful  or  interesting 
in  those  objects  shall  be  wilfully  neglected 
— for  there  is  a  beauty  and  an  interest  in  all 
created  things — and  to  discover  these,  we 
sincerely  wish  that  our  small  critical  eye- 
glass had  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  levia- 
than telescope  of  the  &rl  of  Rosse. 

With  the  exoeption  of  Tennyson's  (if  the 
remark  is  not  applicable  to  his  also),  the 
most  successful  poetry  of  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  unquestionably  that  species 
that  sympathized  most  intimately  with  the 
social  questions  and  difficulties  of  the  age. 
In  this  department,  no  man  would  have 
reached  such  thorough  and  complete  success 
— indeed,  no  man  ha$  attained  such  pre- 
eminence— as  the  late  Thomas  Hood.  If 
he  himself  had  not  been  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  victims  of  the  unhealthy  and 
unhappy  social  system  under  which  this 
generation  is  living —if  he,  with  a  heart 
genial  and  overflowing  like  a  hot  spring, 
with  a  fancy  teemii^  with  imagery  and 
visions  of  consummate  beauty,  with  an  ear 
attuned  to  sweetest  harmony,  and  with  a 
soul  filled,  like  a  mountain  lake,  with  the 
deepest  and  the  calmest  thought,  and  sha- 
dowed by  that  slight,  overhanging,  melan- 
choly gloom  which  is  ever  the  attendant  of 
genius — if  he,  we  say,  possessed  of  all  those 
rare  and  lofty  qualities,  had  not  been  com- 
pelled 

^  To  make  himself  a  motley  to  the  view" 

for  bread  ^driven  from  the  divine  mission 
which  nature  had  qualified  him  to  fill,  by 
the  necessities  of  life — he,  instead  of  being 
the  jester  of  hts  age,  might  have  been  its 
best  and  loftiest  tead&er  \    As  it  is,  he  has 
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left  two  or  three  texts  whieh  the  world  will 
not  easily  forget :  need  we  mention  one  ? — 
ihe  most  ez^uislte  and  jet  most  painful 
poem  of  its  kmd  perhaps  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  poetry—'*  The  Bridge  of  l^hs." 

Sinoe  the  death  of  Hood,  the  writer  who 
lias  mostsnooessfnlly  dealt  with  aodal  qnes- 
tionsy  with  the  sungi^les  and  diffleol ties 
that  specially  beset  life  in  these  oountries 
at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  hopes  that 
are  rising,  like  oresoent  moons,  open  the 
horizon  of  the  fdture,  is,  nn^uoiiltionably 
Charles  Magkat.* 

Dr.  Haekay  appears  to  ns  to  be  singu- 
larly well  adapted  for  the  particular  poeti- 
cal mission  to  which  he  seems  to  oonsider 
himself  called.  His  sympathies  are  aH  with 
the  classes  to  whom  and /or  whom  he  sines ; 
his  prejudices  arie  fbw,  and  those  generally 
based  upon  some'  error,  so  generous  as  to 
be  almost  a  merit ;  his  style  is  simple, 
dear,  and  unpretending,  while  there  is  a 
popular  melody  in  his  versillcation  that  wins 
an  easy  way  to  the  eai'  of  <'  the  million." 

He  does  not  seek  for  inspiration,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  at  the  ordinary  sources — 

"  Down  by  a  pttHfugitteaia't  uMMer ;" 

but  amid  the  tremendovs  noise  aind  uproar 
of  the  London  streets,  as  he  goes  wander^ 
ing  (as  we  ours^Tes'have  done  many  a  time 
and  oft)  fifom  "  Gray^s  Inn  Porch,*' 

"  Through  Chancevy-lane  to  Lincoln's  bn, 
To  Fleet^rtreet,  thtooKh  the  moil  and  din." 

There  is  much  in  his  present  rolume 
which  we  like,  and  a  little  that  we  dislike. 
We  like  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
the  hardworked,  and  his  words  of  encou- 
ragement and  of  he  pe  to  the  unfortunate 
and  the  oppressed;  but  we  dislike  very 
much  the  spirit  in  which  a  few  of  his  pieces 
a^  conceiTed  and  written.  We  dislike,  for 
instance,  his  ^*  Mary  and  Lady  Mary,''  as 
well  for  the  injurous  tendency  and  want  of 
delicacy  of  such  couplets  as  thi 


"  Her  pulse  is  calm,  milk-white  her  skin- 
She  hath  not  blood  enongh  to  sin," 

as  for  its  being  deliberately  written  down 
to  the  level  of  some  of  the  lowest  preju- 
dices of  those  classes  whose  habits  of 
thought,  as  well  as  whose  mateiial  condi- 
tion, we  are  perfectly  certain  Dr.  Macduty 
is  sincerely  anxious  to  elevate  and  improve. 

^''Tdwnl^cs  and  other  Poems."  ByCharles 
»Qkigr,LLi>.    London:  Bqgilfe    18IB. 


There  are  two  poems,  however,  which  we 
give  without  curtailment,  and  which  we 
think  our  readers  will  join  witfi  uj^  in  ad- 
miring : — 

"THE  LIGHT  IN  TflE  WINDOW. 

"  Late  or  early  hoA'e  retiffning;- 
In  the  starlight  or  the  rain, 
I  beheld  that  lonely  candle 
Shining  from  his  wf  ndow-psne. 
Ever  o*erhis  tattered  cortam, 
Nightly  k)oking,  I  conld  seaiif, 
Aye  inditing, 
writing:— writiiig. 
The  pale  figtue  oTa^ifian ; 
8tiU  discern  behind  him  faU 
Ths  sHUie  shadow  on  the' waU. 

"Far  beyond  the  sliirky  midnlgliti- 
Bv  dim  burning  of  my  oil. 
Filling  aye  his  rapid  leaflets 
I  have  watched  him  at  his  tdl ; 
Watched  his  bruad  and  seamy  fbrehead, 
Watched  his  white  indostriooS  hatttf; 
Ever  passing 
AndrepaMng; 

Watched  and  strove  to  understaiid 
What  impelled  it— gold,  or  fame — 
Bread,  or  babble  of  a  name. 

'^Oft  fve  asked,  debating  vainly' 
U  tb«  sfleaoe  of  my  mmd, 
What  the  services  he  rendered 
To  his  country  or  his  kind  ; 
Whether  tones  of  ancient  mnsic. 
Or  the  soimd  of  ihodem  gong. 
Wisdom  holy, 
Hnmors  lowly, 
Sermon,  esuy,  novel,  song, 
Or  philosophy  sublime. 
Filled  the  measure  of  his  time. 

**  Of  the  mighty  world  of  London. 
He  wai  portion  unto  me. 
Portion  of  my  life's  experience, 
Fused  into  my  memocy. 
Twilieht  saw  him  at  his  folios, 
Morning  saw  hii  fingen  nm^* 
Laboring  e^er. 
Wearying  wever 
Of  the  task  he  bad  began ; 
Placid  and  contnft  he  seemed, 
Like  a  man  that  toiled  and  dradmed. 

"  No  one  sought  him,  no  one  knew  him^> 
Undiscinguuhed  was  hhiname; 
Never  had  his  prais^  been'  uttered* 
By  the  oracles  at  fame. 
Scant?  fare  and  decent  raiment, 
Humble  lodging,  and  a  fire — 
These  he  8oi%(ht  for. 
These  he  wrought  fbr. 
And  be  gained  nis  meek  desir^; 
Teaching  men  by  written  word- 
Clinging  to  a  hope  deferred. 

"So  he  lived.    At  last  I  missed  hin; 
Still  might  evening  twilight  iUl^ 
But  vo  taper  lit  his  lattice — 
Lay  no  afeadow  on  his  waU. 
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In  the  winter  of  his  seasons, 

In  the  midnight  of  his  day, 

'Mid  his  writing, 

And  inditing, 

Death  had  beckoned  him  away. 

Ere  the  sentence  he  had  planned 

Found  comidetion  at  his  .hand. 

*'  But  this  man  so  old  and  nameleaa 
L«ft  behind  him  projects  large. 
Schemes  of  progress  tindeveloped, 
Worthy  of  a  nation's  charge; 
Noble  fancies  lucompleted. 
Germs  of  beauty  immatnred. 
Only  needing 
Kindly  feeding 

To  have  flooiTshed  and  endored ; 
Meet  reward  in  golden  store 
To  have  lived  for  evermore. 

*  Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  majestic 
Perish  in  the  active  brain? 
What  humanity  is  robbed  ot. 
Ne'er  to  be  restored,  again  1 
What  we  lose,  because  we  honor 
Overmuch  the  mighty  dead, 
And  dispirit 
Living  merit 

Heaping  scorn  upon  its  head  1 
Or  perchance,  when  kinder  growa, 
Leaving  it  to  die~aIone  1 

The  followiof^,  thoti^  written  in  town, 
)iM  caught  its  inspiration  from  the  fields. 
There  b  nothing  to  object  to  in  it,  except, 
perhaps,  the  nso  of  the  verb  "  dogs,"  in  the 
sixth  line  of  the  fourth  stansa.  The  idea 
(which,  however  is  but  a  mere  conceit) 
oould  not  be  easily  expressed  by  any  other 
word;  but  it  is  scarcely  sood  enough  to 
excuse  the  use  of  one  so  vulgar  and  unpoet- 
ical  as  this : — 


"  MOXTNTAIN  STREAMa 
"an  aspiration  prom  town. 

BT  CHARLBS  MACKAT,  LL.D. 

"  What  time  the  fern  puts  forth  its  rings, 
What  time  the  early  throstle  sings, 
I  love  to  fly  the  murky  town. 
And  tread  the  moorlands,  bare  and  brown : 
From  greenest  level  of  the  glens 
To  barest  summit  of  :he  Bens, 
To  trace  the  torrents  where  they  flow, 
Serene  or  brawling,  fierce  or  slow ; 
To  linger  pleased,  and  loiter  loDg, 
A  silent  listener  to  their  song. 

"  Farewell,  ye  afreets  I    Again  HI  sit 
On  crags  to  watch  the  shadows  flit; 
To  liflt  the  boigrfng  of  the  bee, 
Or  brtDches  waving  like  a  sea ; 
To  hear  (kr  ofl'the  cackoo's  note, 
Or  Urk's  cl  ar  carol  high  afloat. 
And  find  a  joy  in  every  sound, 
Of  air,  the  water,  or  the  ground ; 
9^  ?*^^*«*/tt»l»  though  fixing  nought, 
Aad  thinking-^^MBdlM  of  my  thoDght. 


"  Farewell  I  and. in  the  teeth  of  care 
111  breathe  the  buxom  mountain  ai^. 
Feed  vision  upon  dykes  and  hues. 
That  from  the  niil-ton  imerfuse. 
White  rocks,  and  licnens  bom  of  spray, 
Dark  heather,  tufts,  and  moeses  gray, 
Green  grass,  blue  sky.  and  boulders  brown. 
With  ^mber  waters  glistening  down, 
And  early  flowers,  blue^  white,  and  pink. 
That  fringe  with  beauty  ail  the  brink. 

"  Farewell,  ye  streets  f  Heneath  an  arch 
Of  drooping  birch  or  feathery  larch, 
Or  BU>uotam  ash,  that  o'er  it  bends, 
rii  watch  some  streamlet  as  it  wends ; 
Some^rook  whose  ti^ie  its  couise  betrays, 
Whose  verdure  dogs  its  bidden  ways— 
Vehiure  of  trees  and  bloom  of  flowers. 
And  music  fW^her  than  the  showers, 
Soft-dripping  where  the  tendrils  twine ; 
And  all  its  beauty  shaU  be  mini. 

"  Ay,  mine,  to  bring  me  joy  and  health, 
And  endless  stores  of  mental  wealth — 
Wealth  ever  given  to  hearts  that  warm  , 
To  loveliness  of  sound  or  form, 
And  that  can  see  in  Nature's  face 
A  hope,  a  beauty,  and  a  grace-^ 
That  in  the  city  or  the  woods. 
In  thoroughftres  or  solitudesL 
Can  live  their  life  al  Nature's  call, 
Despi^ng  nothing,  loving  all. 

'*  Sweet  streams,  that  over  summits  leap, 
Or  fair  in  rock-hewn  basins  sleep ; 
l*hat  fbaming  burst  in  bright  cascades. 
Or  toy  with  cowslips  in  the  shades ; 
That  dioul  till  earm  and  sky  grow  mute, 
Or  tinkle  lowly  as  a  lute ; 
That  sing  a  song  of  Lusty  joy. 
Or  murmur  like  a  love-k>m  boy ; 
That  dreep  or  fall,  that  flow  or  run-^ 
I  doat  upon  you  every  one. 

"  For  many  a  day  of  calm  delight, 
And  hour  of  pleasure  8tol*n  froib  night ; 
For  morning  freshness,  joy  of  noon, 
And  beauty  rising  with  the  moon ; 
For  beahh,  encrimsoner  of  cheeks, 
And  wisdom  gained  on  mountain  peaks ; 
For  inward  light  from  Nature  won, 
And  visions  gikied  by  the  sun ; 
For  fancies  fiur,  and  waking  dreams-* 
I  love  ye  all,  ye  mountain  streams." 

The  name  of  Frances  Brown,  the  blind 
poetess  of  Donegal,  is  familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers.  Her  sad  privation,  her  talentf. 
and  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had,  and 
we  believe  still  has,  to  contend,  have  awak- 
ened a  good  deal  of  interest  in  her  regard ; 
and  many  of  our  friends  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
sympathy  for  her,  by  purchasing  the  very 
neat  and  elegant  little  volume  that  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  bringing  under  their 
notice.* 

Prevented  as  she  is  by  the  calamity  with 

*  **  Lyricsand  MiscellaneousPoems."  By  Frances 
Brown.  JBdiBbugiis  flmhcrlaaid  and  Knox.  1818. 
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which  she  is  afflicted  from  nndertaking  any 
of  the  few  oconpations  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  these  countries,  are  open  to 
females,  the  gift  of  song  is  to  her,  what  it 
is  to  very  few,  a  blessing  as  well  as  an  en- 
joyment. If  she  has  been  deprived  of  ^'  the 
vision,"  she  has  been  gifted  with  the  ^^  £so- 
nlty  divine;"  and  if  she  has  lost  many  en- 
joyments, she  has  at  least  one  consola- 
tion— 

''  Ainsi  la  eigale  innocente, 
dor  nn  irlmste  anise,  et  se  console  et  chante.'' 

In  ah  age  Vike  the  present,  so  prolific  in 
verse-writers,  it  is  something  to  made  one's- 
self  heard — and  this  Francis  Brown  has 
done.  She  has  made  for  herself  to  admir- 
ing, a  sympathizing,  and,  we  believe,  an 
increasing  audience.        • 

The  following  Uttle  tale  Is  sweetly 
toldt-* 


''THE  LAST  OF  THE  JAGELLONS' 


BTItUlfCSS  BROWH. 

"  SigitiBiiiid,  Imtt  of  lh«  Jaccllontf  ob  tli«  death  of  his 
Ikth^r  WM  nnanimoaslr  eUetoI  King  of  Poland,  dnt  htr* 
iiur  previoaalj  marrioa  •  Udj  of  humblo  birth,  whom  tho 
nobMs  requested  him  to  dirorce,  aa,  according  to  the  pre- 
judices orthat  age,  tinwoHKj  to  be  a  Queen ;  Siglsmund 
flteraly  told  th^  that  either  hla  wifb  should  sEare  the 
orowB  or  he  would  nerer  wear  it.  The  senators,  conrinced 
ttat  io  true  a  husband  must  make  a  worthj  King,immedi> 
atelj  consented  to  do  her  homage  as  his  Queen—and  both 
were  crowned  accordiiiglj. 

"  Oh !  minstrel,  wake  t^y  hi  rp  ence  more^ 

For  winters  twilight  falls— 
And  coIdlT  dim  it  dickens  o*er 

My  londy  heart  and  lialts : 
Btit  n^emones  of  ndy  early  home 

Aroiind  me  gather  fiuit — 
For  idll  with  tviltght  shadows  come 

The  shadows  of  the  past. 
Then  wake  t&y  lyre,  my  faithful  baAl, 

And  breathe  again  for  me 
The  M>ng8  that  in  my  land  were  hcaitl 

While  yet  that  land  was  free  I 
The  lays  of  old  romai^tic  times, 

When  hearts  and  swords  were  trae, 
They  Will  recall  the  daizling  dreahis 

That  yoath  and  childhood  knew.' 

** '  Twas  thus  the  noUe  matron  spake 

To  one  whose  tuneful  strains 
Could  win  her  exiled  spirit  back 

To  Poland's  pleasant  plains; 
But  how  did  memory's  wizard-wand 

^ar  distant  scenes  portray, 
As  thus  the  Minstrel  of  her  land 

Awoke  his  lyre  and  lay : — 

*'  The  ahont  hath  ceased  in  Vdla'to  field, 

But  still  its  echoes  ring, 
With  the  last  thunderburst  that  hail'd 

Bormatia's  chosen  king. 
Ftt^yonng  Jageilon  now  ascends 

Hk  fiuSeni' an^iflBt  throne-- 


*'  Yet  still  the  chcsen  monarch  stands 

Uncrown'd— but  not  atone  I 
A  lovely  form  is  bv  his  side, 

A  hand  is  daspVl  in  his, 
That  well  might  oe  a  monarch's  bride 

Even  in  an  hour  like  this — 
For  never  fairer  face  was  seen 

In  saint's  or  poet's  dreams— 
Nor  ever  shone  a  nobler  mieh 

In  Poland's  princely  dames. 

"  Oh  1  many  a  princely  dame  is  there, . 

And  many  a  noble  kuighC— 
The  flower  of  Poland's  famed  and  lair—' 

The  glory  of  her  might 
Bat  there  is  pride  in  every  face, 

And  wrath  in  every  tone, 
As  on  that  fairyouns^  brow,  their  gaze 

Of  gather*d  scorn  is  thrown. 
There  came  an  ancient  senatdr 

With  firm  and  stately  tread, 
And  to  the  silent  monarch  there 

In  courtly  phrase  he  said : — 
'  The  love  that  cannot  grace  a  throne 

A  king  shonld  cast  aside- 
Then  let  Jageilon  reign  alone. 

Or  choose  a  royal  bride.' 

<*  The  monarch  yet  more  closely  elai^d 

That  small  and  snowy  hand — 
Then  like  a  knightly  warrior  grasp'd 

His  own  nnrivall'd  brand : 
And  from  his  dark  eye  flash'd  the  pride 

Of  all  his  martial  line, 
As—*  By  my  fkther's  sword/  he  cried» 

'  Such'cboice  shall  ne'er  be  mine : 
My  land  hath  seen  her  ancient  crown 

Bestow'd  for  many  an  age — 
While  other  nations  have  bow'd  down 

To  kingly  heritage ; 
And  now,  the  crown  she  freely  gave, 

I  render  back  as  fl-ee — 
For,  if  unshared  by  her  I  love, 

It  shines  no  more  for  me.' 

<*  He  said— bnt  firom  the  throng  aros6 

Eire  vet  his  speech  was  done, 
A  wilder,  louder  cheer  than  those 

That  told  of  conquest  won — 
When  far  in  i^any  a  famous  field, 

Through  long  victorions  years, 
O'er  Tartar  bow  and  Paynim  shield 

He  led  the  Polish  spears. 
And  thus  they  said,  'the  Flower,  whoaie worth 

Inspired  a  soul  so  great 
With  love  like  this,  whate'er  her  birth, 

Should  be  a  monarch's  mate ; 
And  as  thy  tameless  heart  was  found 

To  love  and  honor  true — 
Oh,  early  tried,  and  far-renown'd. 

Be  true  to  Poland  too !' 

"  The  minstrel  ceased,  iind  with  a  sigh 

That  noble  matron  said — 
*  Alas,  for  Europe's  chivalry — 

How  hath  its  glory  fled  ! 
Perchance  In  svlvan  grove  or  glen 

Such  faithful  love  is  known — 
But  when  will  earth  behold  again 


Its  truth  so  n^ar  a  throne 


agai 


We  shall  oonolnde  our  extraota  from  iUii 
interestiiig  little  Tolame  #iili — 
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"  THE  HOPE  OP  THE  AZTECS. 


BT  FRAMOKl  BBOWIT. 

"  A  tnditkm  eziited  tmcnif  tUt  ancient  people  of  South 
America,  regarding  a  demicod  or  superior  intelligence  of 
■ome  deicription,  who  had  lonnerlj  reigned  among  them, 
and  at  lengtii  departed  weitward,  with  the  promSe  of  a 
ftiture  return  and  a  more  brilliant  reign  ;  to  whieh  the 
oatiTet  loolced  forward  at  a  certain  miUenniuni.  And 
when  the  Spaniih  ships  first  reached  their  coasts,  it  is  said 
manj  of  them  believed  it  was  their  returning  deitj. 

"  It  was  a  elorioos  dream  that  hang 
Around  that  laoe  of  old  ; 


By  kings  beHeFed^bv  poeto  sung— 

By  saint  and  seer  foretold  I 
The  sage  amid  hi&  mystic  lore, 

The  monarch  ia  his  hall, 
And  the  wieary  peasant  wailed  for 

That  promised  hope  of  all— 
The  Goo,  whose  presence  early  Uett 
The  children  of  tne  goklen  west 

'*  His  coming  brightenM  childhood^s  liour, 

And  crbwn'd  the  hope  of  yoath ; 
And  manhood  trusted  in  the  power 

Ot  its  unquestion'd  troth ; 
And  eyes,  apon  whose  light  had  tkll^ 

The  naiscs  of  time  and  tears. 
At  death's  dark  portals  linger  d  on, 

To  see  those  glorious  years, 
Which  to  their  Tife  and  land  should  bring 
The  Uosaoms  of  eternal  spring. 

"  But  children  grew  to  toiling  men. 
And  youth's  bright  locks  grew  gray, 

And  from,  their  paths  of  care  and  pain 
The  aged  pass'd'away'; 

And  many  an  early  shnne  grew  cold. 
And  many  a  star  grew  dim. 

And  woods  grew  dense,  and  cttiei  old- 
Yet  still  they  looked  for  him  !— 

But  ne^er  breeze  or  billow  bore 

That  glorious  wanderier  to  their  shore. 

"  At  last,  when  o'er  the  deep,  unnirl'd, 

They  saw  the  first  whjte  sail 
That  e7er  sought  the  Western  World, 

Or  woo'd  th«  w^s^m  gale, , 
How  did  tl^  Golden  Lafid  riejolce. 

And  welcome  fl^  the  sea. 
With  ail  a  nation's  heart  ana  voictf. 

Her  wandering  deity ! 
Bm  knew  not  that  she  hall'd  with  joy 
The  mlgh^  only  to  destroy. 

'*  Yet  #ho  was  he  tltat  mingled  thus 

With  all  a  nation's  dreams— 
And  on  the  monarch^  mem'cy  rose, 

And  in  the  poet's  themes  ? 
Was  it  the  child'of  some  far  land, 

The  early-wise  and  brif^ht, 
Who  shed  upon  that  distant  strand 

His  country's  gathered  light  ?— 
Or  wanderer  from  some  brighter  sphere, 
Who  came,  but  could  not  liogiBr  here  1 

'<  Was  it  some  shadow,  vainly  bright, 

Of  hope  and  mem'ry  bom — 
Like  those  that  shed  a  passing  light 

Upon  the  world's  gray  mom ; 
Whose  dreamy  presence  lingers  still 

By  old  and  rum'd  shrines— 
Or  flits,  where  wandering  Israel 

For  her  MtaHlah  pinea  1— 


For  ages  as  they  went  and  came. 
Have  tMTought  no  dimness  to  that  dream ! 

"  And,  even  amid  our  fainter  faith, 

How  long  I  and  oh,  how  far  ! 
A  thousand  weary  hearts  look  forth 

For  some  nnrisen  star  I 
But  all  these  vainly  yearning  dreams 

That  haunt  our  path  of  gloom. 
Mtj  be  but  voices  from  the  climes 

That  lie  beyond  the  tomb- 
Telling  ofbnghter  better  things 
Than  ever  blest  our  earthly  sprigs  1" 


The  next  volome  on  our  list  *  is  one  that 
has  interested  us  very  maph  in  many  re- 
speots,  and  is  entitled  to  oonaideration,  as 
well  from  the  taste  and  intelligenee  whieh 
it  displays  throoghont,  as  from  the  circam- 
stances  under  whjoh  it  was  woritten,  and  the 
olass  to  which  the  anthor  belongs.     Mr. 
Herbison  is  one  of  those  whom  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  oall  ^*  uneducated  poets  " — 
though  ^'  self -educated  "  would  perhaps  be 
a  xAote  <^rreot  expreflsiou— men  who,  in 
their  childhood,  have  been  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  ii  sbhool  education,  and  who, 
from  eany  boyhood  have  been  compelled  to. 
maintain  themsekds  by  unremitting  manual 
labof.     ^^  At  the  i^e  of  fourteen,"  he  says 
in  his  preface,  ^*  f  was  harnessed  to  the 
loom,  and  doom^d^  for  life  to  be  an  ojpertt- 
tive  weaver — an.oceupation  at  which  those 
engaged  must  either  toil  with  incessftnt 
drudgery,  or  starve." 

Not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  material 
web  on  which  he  was  industriously  add  in- 
cessantly emploiyed,  our  poet  has  contrived 
to  weave  a  more  lasting  and  more  valuable 
woof,  composed  of  the  stuff  vhich  dreams 
are  made  of,  embroidered  with  matfy  a 
flower  of  fancy,  and  with  the  fine  golden 
thread  of  nature  running  through  the  entire. 
The  loom  seems  to  have  some  particular 
attraction  for  the  muse,  as  many  men,  both 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  in  Scotland, 
who  h^ve  creditably  distingcushed  them- 
selves by  their  verses,  have  been  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits  as  our  author.  We 
trust  we  may  be  enabled  to  return  to  this 
subject  again,  when  our  readars  shall  hear 
more  of  the  weaver-poets  of  the  North. 
At  present,  we  recommend  this  little  vol- 
ume to  the  public,  and  the  author  to  such 
persons  in  his  own  neighborhood  (Duneluff, 
near  Ballymena)  who  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  assist  him  in  his  "  way  of  life." 

*** Midnight  Musings;  or;   Thooghtif  ftom  the 
Loom."    By  David  Herbison,    Author  of  "The 
Fate  of  M^dnillan,"  and  "CVNeiU's  Dangliler.* 
BeUhat:  J.MaUan,te:    IBIft 
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Dayid  Herbiflon,  thon||1i  mn  Irish  p»iriot, 
np,  we  are  fflad  to  percoiTei  to  the  edugen- 
aes  of  the  time,  seemB  to  hare  been  infln- 
enced  much  more  by  the  Sootch  poets  than 
by  the  Irish,  if  we  exeept,  perhaDS,  Mr. 
Ferffosoo.  Bams,  Tannahill,  ana  Mac 
Neill,  seem  to  have  been  his  models,  and 
he  has  not  diagraeed  them.  Some  of  his 
verses  are  very  mosical ;  take  this  stansa, 
for  instance,  page  195 : — 

"  The  dew  sparkles  dear 

O'er  the  green-spreading  boabes ; 
The  linnet  sings  nc«r 

Where  the  crystal  stream  gushes ; 
The  dove  in  the  grove 

Is  caiess'd  and  caressing; 
Arise  now,  my  love, 

And  partake  of  the  blessing.'' 

Or  the  three  stanias,  page  198,  notwith- 
standing the  faulty  grammar  of  the  condad- 
ing  couplet  of  the  Snt  verse  : — 

**  Tis  no  the  slae^thom  blossom, 

Or  the  wreath  of  feathery  snaw, 
Can  show  sae  Ikir  a  bosom 

As  the  flow'ret  o*  fiuckna ; 
Her  cheeks  outvie  the  roses, 

That  open  to  the  view, 
When  o'er  their  breast  reposes 

The  silvery  drops  of  dew. 

**  Her  step  Is  lisht,  her  eve  is  far^t, 

How  meet  ibr  lady's  bower— 
I  never  saw.  by  da v  or  night, 

Sae  beaaufu*  a  flower; 
Far  frae  the  UAy  city 

And  the  joys  that  courtiers  wear, 
'TIS  bliss  to  meet  my  Betty, 

Whare  there's  nane  to  see  or  hear. 

*•  When  wandering  by  the  river, 

Yon  willow  trees  amang. 
Enraptured  wi'  my  lover, 

And  the  little  linnet's  sang, 
Illrress  her  to  my  bosom, 

Fiae  sonow  and  frae  care. 
Nor  let  my  peerless  blossom 

Ftel  the  bitter  chilling  air." 

Some  of  the  convivial  or  drinkinff-songs 
are  amunng  from  their  ndivtti.  We  hope 
onr  author  was  libelling  the  gentle  craft, 
when,  speskinff  of  himself  and  poets  in 
general,  he  makes  the  follofring  candid  con- 
fession : — 

*<  When  sober  we're  dry  and  as  stnpkt  as  asses. 
We  meet  ne'er  a  snrite  Irom  the  njrmphs  of  Par* 
nassos."— p.  170. 

And  when  asain,  in  the  same  song,  page 
171,  waxing  bolder  as  he  ffoesalongi  he  el- 
daims,  with  the  proud  indep^denoe  of  aa 
.9atir.tetotalIer— 


*'  We  mind  not  what  statesmen  nor  clergymen 
tell  OS, 
Our  giauaw^  drink  mdapUe  of  these  ftUofosr 

his  conrage  is  much  more  to  be  commended 
than  his  prudence.  Bat  we  will  not  bo  cap- 
tious— we  shall  merely  hint  to  our  friend 
that  the  glass,  worse  than  Goldsmith's 
muse,  if  it  do  not  ^^fiad  him  poor,"  will 
most  undoubtedly  make  him  and  ^'  keep 
him  so." 

We  have  left  ourselves  onljr  space  to 
give  the  following  ballad,  the  incident  of 
which  seeme  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Hector  Mac  Neil's  <<Mary  oi  Castle 
Gary  :'W 


"M' WILLIAM. 


w 


A  BALLAD. 


BY    DAVID     BERBISOII. 

'*-As  I  rode  on  by  Skerry  tap, 
Alang  the  sihrer  Braid, 
The  San  was  rising  frae  his  nap 

In  crimson  robes  array*d ; 
I  there  o'ertook  a  lovely  maid. 
Fair  as  the  simmer's  mom, 
When  dew-drofM  sparkle  on  the  blade, 
And  milk-white  is  the  thorn : 
And  while  she  sang  a'  Cla^gan  rang, 

Re-echoing  back  the  stram-^ 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o*er  these  braes 
M*William  conrted  Jane  I 

<*  Bat  now  aihr  from  me  he's  borne, 
And  our  lov'd  trysting  tree — 
In  grief  he'll  meet  the  rosy  mom 
Where  wild-^h  swim  the  sea ; 
Yet  still  he'll  mind  the  happv  hoars 

That  he,  enraptured  stray  d, 
In  gathering  here  the  fairest  flowers. 
To  busk  his  favorite  maid : 
And  still  she  sang  while  Claggan  rang. 

Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er  these  braes 
M' William  courted  Jane ! 

"Dear  lassie  I  would  jrou  gang  wi'  me, 
And  leave  these  hills  and  vales, 
111  launch  my  bonnie  boat  for  thee— 

Unfrirl  her  snowv  sails ; 
And  when  we  reach  old  Rathlin's  Isle, 

Amid  mv  lands  sae  wide, 
You'll  find  brave  men  and  maidens'  smile, 
O'erjoy'd  to  see  my  l»ide  : 
But  stiil  she  sang,  while  Claggan  rang 

Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  da3rs  when  o'er  these  braes 
M' William  coorted  Jane  I 

(*  Fair  maiden !  he  has  left  voa  now— 

A  richer  maid  he's  wed  : 
I  saw  him  pledge  the  bridal  vow, 

And  laid  in  bridal  bed. 
You  lie  I  felse  coward  lomn-yoa  lie ! 

And,  were  M'William  here. 
Your  blood  wad  stain  the  dasied  ka. 

Bed  reeking  frae  his  qpeir  I 
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And  then  she  sang,  while  Claggan  rang, 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 

How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er  these  braes 
M' William  courted  Jane  1 

**  I  wad  be  laith,  dear  lass  1  to  see 
M*William  gain  your  hand — 
'the  hame  that  he  has  got  for  thee 

Is  like  his  barren  land : 
There's  nonght  within  its  londy  wa's 

But  wears  the  cypress  shade, 
A  wintry  blast  against  it  blaws 
Would  chill  my  peerless  maid. 
But  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan  rang, 

Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  dajrs  when  o'er  these  braes 
M*  William  courted  Jane  1 

"  Come,  lass  I  and  see  what  land  is  mine— 
What  flocks  are  feeding  there ; 
ni  mak  thee  like  a  lady  shine 

In  ilka  thing  that's  fair;        ^ 
In  Rathlin's  fertile  flowery  isle. 

Sae  free  frae  care  we'll  dwell— 
You'll  soon  aorget  M'WiUiam*s  guile. 
And  this  romantic  dell : 
but  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan  rang. 

Re-echoing  back  the  strain-r 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er  these  braes 
M' William  courted  Jane  I 

'*  Aft  hae  I  dream'd  my  lovely  maid, 
O'er  a'  thy  witching  charms-^ 
At\  hae  I  cross'd  the  angry  Braid, 
To  woo  thee  to  my  arms ; 

0  come  away  1  my  dappled  gray 
Is  fleeter  than  the  wind, 

That  soon  will  bear  my  lassie  dear 
Love's  happiest  joys  to  find  I 
And  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan  rang, 

Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  me  days  when  o'er  these  braes 
M' William  courted  Jane ! 

**  What  for  your  lands  and  stately  towers^ 
Your  grandeur  and  your  gear— 
The  beauty  of  our  woodland  bowers 
Grow  faint  when  ye  draw  near: 

1  wouldna  leave  these  hills  and  vales, 

Wild  though  they  seem  to  you, 
Nor  listen  to  your  guile-fraugnt  tales, 
For  a'  that  charms  the  view : 
And  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan  rang. 

Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er  these  braes 
M' William  courted  Jane  I 

"  Far  happier  hours  I  here  hae  seen. 
Beneath  our  favorite  tree, 
Than  e'er  will  meet  my  eye  again, 

While  absent  he*8  frae  me. 
Wha  prais'd  these  hills  and  ^rkling  rills 

That  smile  sae  sweetly  now — 
By  them  I'll  keep  my  fleecy  sheep, 
Nor  prove  to  him  untrue  : 
And  still  she  sane,  while  Claggan  rang, 

Re-echoing  back  the  strain- 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er  these  braes 
M' William  courted  Jane  I 

■*  Nae  langer  could  I  be  conceal'd 
Frae  ane  sae  true  and  kind, 
Wha  alien  had  her  love  i^veal'd 
To  ease  my  ttonbied  mind: 


I  press'd  her  fondly  to  my  breast, 

And  swore  it  o'er  and.  o'er 
That  she  this  night  with  me  should  rest. 
Nor  e'er  meet  sorrow  more ! 
And  then  she  sang,  while  Claggan  rang, 

Re*echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er  these  braes 
M*  Willifm^  courted  Jane  I 

"  1  placed  her  on  my  well-tried  steed, 
•  And  scour'd  o'er  hill  and  lea — 
Blithe  as  the  lambs  we  lett  to  feed 

Beneath  the  mother's  e'e ; 
And  ere  the  crimsom  cloud  of  eve 

Adom'd  the  dewy  west. 
Beyond  the  ever  restless  wave 
Her  sorrows  sank  to  rest  I 
And  many  sang,  While  caverns  rang, 

Enrapiur'd  qer  the  strain — 
Nae  fairer  maid  e*er  left  the  Braid, 
Than  Skerry's  blue-eyed  Jane  1 


Thb  Jshny  Lind  Litioatioh. — ^This  celebrated 
cause,  in  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bunn  recovered  a  verdict  with  £2,600  damages 
against 'Mdlle.  Jenny  Llnd  for  breach  of  an  engage- 
ment, is  still  in  litigation.  The  next  proceeding 
will  be  a  writ  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant, which  cannot  be  argoed  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  before  Michaelmas  Term  in  November. 
Mr.  Justice  Erie  has  lately  been  engaged  in  set- 
tling a  bill  of  exceptions  tendered  on  the  trial,  and 
by  an  order  made,  the  damages,  with  £1,000  for 
costs  have  been  paid  into  the  Coon  of  Otueen's 
Bench.  The  costs  of  the  cause,  have  been  taxed 
at  nearly  £700,  and  the  residue  of  the  sum  paid 
into  court  is  to  meet  the  accraing  expenses.  The 
action  was  commenced  in  Match,  1847,  so  that  in 
all  probability  it  will  be  about  two  years  before  it 
will  be  finally  decided.— .^fi  BuU, 

Trahsmission  of  Sound. — ^During  a  recent 
lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Faraday,  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, two  remarkable  experiments  were  exhi- 
bited, with  a  view  to  show  peculiarities  in  the  trans- 
mission of  electricity.  A  long  strip  of  wood  was 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  lecture  room, 
touching  a  wooden  box  at  one  end.  A  tuning  lork 
was  struck  and  applied  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
connected  strip  ol  wood,  when  presently  a  loud  mu- 
sical note  issued  from  the  box,  though  the  sound  of 
the  fork  at  the  other  end  was  ipaudible.  The  next 
experiment  was  still  more  curious.  A  rod  connect- 
ed with  a  pianoforte  in  a  room  bieneath  came 
through  the  floor  of  the  lecture-room,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  lod  Dr.  Faraday  applied  a  guitar  to  act  as  a 
sounding  board.  When  the  piano  was  played,  the 
sound  seemed  to  issue  from  the  guitar  as  loudly  as 
if  the  instrument  were  in  the  room,  but  the  instant 
the  connection  was  broken  between  tllb  rod  and  the 
guitar,  no  note  could  be  heard.  Another  analogy 
between  vibrations  producing  sound  and  electricity 
is  the  sensation,  resembling  that  of  an  electric  shock, 
communicating  on  touchinga  vibrating  bar  of  me- 
tal, or  a  ribrating  string.  The  school  trick  of  ^- 
ing  a  wet  string  or  piece  of  tape  round  the  waist, 
and  then  pulling  it  through  the  fingers,  was  prac- 
tised by  Dr.  Faraday  on  bis  assistant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  readilv  the  sensation  oi  an 
dectric  shock  may  ba  Imiiataa  bj  vibrations. 
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WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


The  world  of  letters  has  ezperieno^d,  in 
the  death  of  the  Visoount  de  Chateaubriand, 
a  loss  that  had  been  for  some  time  foreseen, 
but  which  is  not  for  that  the  less  keenly 
felt.  This  distinguished  i^uthor  and  states- 
man died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  July.  To 
the  honor  of  France,  people  of  all  parties, 
and  of  all  political  factions  united  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  their  illustrious 
countryman.  The  life  and  adventures  of 
the  Viscount  de » Chateaubriand  have  filled 
80  large  a  space  in  the  politics,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  society  of  France  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  and 
his  fame  has  been  perpetuated  by  so  much  of 
romantic  interest,  or  conventional  adulation, 
throughout  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding our  own  time,  that  although  the  re- 
flection of  his  past  greatness  alone  remained 
to  light  up  his  declining  years,  his  death 
was  an  event  of  sufficient  interest  to  divert 
attention  from  the  living  occurrences  of  an 
age  not  less  agitated  than  that  in  which  it 
was  his  lot  to  have  attained  distinction  and 
to  have  risen  to  eminence. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  bom  in  the 
year  1769,  like  so  many  others  of  the  men 
who  were  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  gigantic  labors  of  the  last  generation. 
Amongst  the  ample  list  of  his  immediate 
contemporaries,  we  find  the  great  captains, 
the  statesmen,  the  poets,  who  were  to  inau- 

f  urate  the  19th  century  upon  the  ruins  left 
y  the  first  French  revolution.  They  in 
their  various  paths  discharged  that  task ; 
but  whilst  they  conquered  nations,  governed 
mankind,  or  adorned  their  age,  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand remained  faithful  to  his  vocation. 
That  vocation  was  not,  as  has  been  repre- 
sented, one  simply  of  knight  errantry.  The 
young  Breton  officer  who  had  retired  from 
the  army  of  Conde,  after  the  siege  of 
Thionville,  when  the  storm  of  the  first 
French  revolution  had,  for  the  time  blown 
over,  did  not  become  a  mere  wandering 
emigrant.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  sought 
in  the  gloom  and  sadness  of  his  solitary 
exile  for  a  vent  for  mixed  and  melancholy 
emotions,  in  which  his  poetic  soul  had  been 
steeped  by  the  events  that  had  passed 
around  him. 

'  I  was  still  very  yoangi"  says  M.  de  Cha- 


teaubriand, in  his  prefaee  to  "  Atala,"  *<  when  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  epopee  of  the 
man  of  nature,  or  of  painting  the  manners  of  sav- 
ages, by  connecting  them  with  some  known  event 
After  the  discovery  of  America,  1  saw  no  subject 
of  greater  interest,  especially  for  Frenchmen,  than 
the  massacre  of  the  colony  of  the  Natchez  at 
Louisiana,  in  1727.  All  the  Indian  tribes  con- 
spiring, after  two  centuries  of  oppression,  to  re* 
store  liberty  to  the  New  World,  appeared  to  me 
to  offer  as  fine  a  subject  for  the  pen  as  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  I  threw  a  few  fragments  of 
this  work  on  paper;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  I 
wanted  reality  of  coloring,  and  that  ii  I  wished  to 
paint  that  which  was,  I  must,  as  Homer  did  before 
me,  visit  the  people  whom  1  intend  to  describe. 

**  In  1789, 1  communicated  to  M  de  Malsherbes 
my  intention  to  visit  America.  But  wishing  at 
the  same  time  to  give  a  useful  object  to  my  journey, 
I  formed  the  design  of  discovering  by  land  the 
passage  upon  which  Cook  had  thrown  so  many 
dpubts.  I  started ;  I  saw  the  American  solitudes, 
and  i  returned  with  plans  for  another  journey 
which  was  to  have  lasted  nine  years.  I  proposed 
to  myself  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  continent 
of  northern  America,  to  make  my  way  upwards 
along  the  coast  north  of  Cnli forma,  and  to  return 
by  Hudson's  Bay.  M.  de  Malsherbes  undertook 
to  lay  my  plans  before  the  government;  and  it 
was  upon  that  occasion  he  heard  the  first  frag- 
ments of  the  little  work,  which  I  now  present  to 
the  public.  It  is  well  known  what  became  of 
France  up  to  the  time  when  Providence  caused 
one  of  those  men  to  appear  whom  she  sends  in 
siffn  of  reconciliation  when  she  is  weary  of  pun- 
ishing. Covered  with  the  blood  of  my  only  brother, 
of  my  sister-in-law,  with  that  of  the  illustrious  old 
man,  their  father;  having  seen  my  mother  and  an- 
other sister,  full  of  talent,  perish  from  the  treatment 
to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  dungeons,  I 
wandered  in  foreign  lands,  where  the  only  friend 
that  remained  to  me  destroyed  himself  in  my  arms.'** 

After  ten  years  of  the  brutality  and  blas- 
phemy of  Jacobin  clubs  and  revolutionary 
journals,  France  was  enchanted  to  strike  a 
fresh  vein  of  poetry  in  the  pages  of  '^  Ata- 
la."  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  previously 
published  in  this  country,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge  for  a  time,  a  work,  entitled 
''An  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Re- 
publics," which  had  not  obtained  for  the 
author  the  success  which  he  was  now  des- 
tined to  achieve.  ''  Atala  "  was  penned  in 
the  desert,  under  the  shelter  of  the  huts  of 
savages.  It  is  a  sort  of  poem,  half  dcscrip- 
tivC)  half  dramatic ;  every  thing  lies  in  the 

*  They  bad  both  been  five  days  without  food. 
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portraiture  of  two  loyers,  who  ramblo  and 
oonverse  in  solitude ;  the  whole  interest  is 
embodied  in  the  picture  of  the  anxieties 
suggested  by  love  amidst  the  calm  of  des- 
erts, and  the  repose  of  religious  feeling. 
The  work  is  written  in  the  antique  form, 
and  is  divided  into  prologue,  narratiye,  and 
epilogue.  The  chief  portions  of  the  narra- 
tive take  a  denomination,  as  the  huntsmen, 
the  laborers,  &c.,  as  in  the  first  ages  of 
Greece,  the  rhapsodists  sang  under  various 
titles,  fragments  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the 
Odyssey.  ^^  For  now  some  time,'''  says  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  '^  1  only  read  Homer  tfnd 
the  Bible ;  happy  if  it  is  made  evident,  and 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the 
tints  of  the  desert,  and  to  die  sentiments 
peculiar  to  my  heart,  the  colors  of  these 
two  great  and  eternal  models  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  true." 

It  has  been  said  that  Chateaubriand  was, 
at  this  time,  profoundly  imbued  with  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  him  whom  he  called  le 
arand  Rousseauy  and  whom  he  places  in  his 
first  published  work  amons  the  five  great 
writers  who  must  be  studied^  But  he  per- 
sonally defended  himself  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  siding  with  a  philosopher,  whose  elo- 
quence he  justly  admired,  btit  whose  doc- 
trines he  equaUy  justly  condemned.  ^^  I  am 
not,"  he  says,  '^  like  M.  Rousseau,  an  en- 
thusiast for  savages ;  and,  although  I  have, 
perhaps,  had  as  mudi  reason  to  complain  of 
society  as  that  philosopher  had  reason  to 
praise  it,  I  do  not  think  that  pure  nature  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  I 
have  always  found  it  very  ugly,  wherever  I 
have  had  occasion  to  see  it.  So  far  from 
being  of  opinion  that  the  man  who  thinks  is 
a  depravea  animal,  J  think  it  is  thought 
that  makes  the  man.  With  that  word  ^  na- 
.  ture,'  every  thing  has  been  lost.  Let  us 
paint  nature,  but  beautiful  nature;  art 
ought  not  to  occupy  itself  in  describing 
monstrosities." 

^'  Atala  "  was  soon  followed  by  ^^  The 
Genius  of  Christianity,"  a  work  which  it  is 
undeniable  imparted  to  France  for  a  time  a 
■acred  stamp, — a  kind  of  moral  baptism, 
which  the  lower  class  of  her  literary  popula- 
tion vainly  struggled  to  belie  and  to  discard, 
by  plunging  into  odious  and  revolting  ex- 
cesses. ^'  It  is  no  doubt  permitted  to  me," 
remarked  the  author  at  the  time,  '^  under  a 
government  which  does  not  prescribe  any 
peaceable  opinion,  to  take  up  the  defence 
of  Christianity,  as  a  subject  of  morality  and 
of  literature.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
adrersaries  of  that  relkdon  had  alone  the 


right  to  speak.  Now  the  lists  are  again 
open,  and  those  who  think  that  Christianity 
is  poetical  and  moral,  can  say  so  aloud,  and 
it  is  still  permitted  to  philosophers  to  argue 
the  contrary." 

The  expression  used  by  the  author,  ''  the 
poetry  of  Christianity,"  reveals  the  whole 
principle  by  which  he  was  animated.  His 
enthusiasm,  the  brilliancy  of  his  thoughts, 
the  potnp  of  his  imsces,  the  vividness  and 
animation  of  his  style,  however  worthy  of 
admiration,  all  leave  the  same  impression 
of  a  straining  for  effect,  that  is  not  congru- 
ous with  the  sobriety  and  magnitude  of  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats.  With  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  reason  is  generally  the  slaye 
of  imagination  and  passions.  In  the  ''  Ge- 
nius of  Christianity,"  as  in  his  subsequent 
work  '^  Les  Martyrs,"  we  find  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  author  is  not  so  much  to  vindi- 
cate the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  to  prove  that  it  is  poetical  and 
interesting.  We  search  in  vain  for  any  edi- 
fying comparison  between  paganism  and 
true  faith  ;  tlie  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  a 
consideration  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  on  the 
one  side,  of  Tasso  and  Camoens  on  the  other. 
Thus  the  question,  instead  of  being  social 
and  religious,  becomes  merely  literary — a 
question  of  art  and  taste — nothing  more. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  a  most  admirable  painter,  although 
sometimes  guilty  of  exaggeration;  but  it 
may  be  more  than  doubted  whether  he  will 
ever  be  ranked  among  men  of  sound  reason- 
ing and  profound  thought.  The  true  Chris- 
tian thinker  must,  it  has  been  most  justly 
observed,  be  shocked  to  see  the  worship  of 
our  Saviour  defended  by  flowers  of  rhetoric ; 
to  see  paganism,  with  all  its  sensual  idola- 
try, its  voluptuous  absurdities,  favorably 
contrasted  with  the  austere,  pure,  Christian 
religion,  the  eternal  symbols  of  which  are 
self-denial,  suffering,  prayer.  It  is,  indeed, 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Roman  Catholic  Europe  universally  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  very  books 
that  seemed  to  be  written  in  the  interest  of 
the  clergy. 

If  the  works  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
been  ever  free  from  this  prevailing  taint, 
the  illustrious  author^s  ^friends  might  con- 
tend that  he  adopted  the  only  mode  of 
making  any  religious  impression  on  the 
country ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  necessary  to 
appeal,  in  the  first  plaoe,  to  the  imagination 
ot  France.  But  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  and  in  all  his  works,  he  has  been  mis- 
led Igr  poetiyi  imiginfttion,  aad  love  of  ef- 
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feet.  ThoB,  in  his  ^^  Essay  on  English  Lit- 
erature,*' then  are  many  sparkling,  para- 
doxical papers,  written  to  proTe  that  Luther 
had  no  genins,  and  that  Roman  Catholicism 
is  more  favorable  to  liberty  than  Protestant- 
ism. In  his  ^'  Etndes  Historiques,"  with 
still  greater  inconsistency,  he  places  that 
notorious  impostor  and  would-be  Messiah, 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  among  the  Christian 
martyrs,  and  allows  the  truth  of  the  popu- 
lar tradition,  which  classes  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  among  the  vile  mob  of  pa^an  dei- 
ties wherewith  the  Pantheon  of  Tiberius 
was  populated. 

Bonaparte  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
use  which  might  he  made  of  a  pen  which, 
if  it  had  not  the  gift  of  raising  an  imperish- 
able monument  to  its  possessor's  literary 
fame,  had  at  least  the  art  of  gratifying,  and 
sometimes  leading  the  taste  of  the  time. 
Nothing  was  better  fitted  than  such  compo- 
sitions to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  letters, 
of  religious  observances,  and  society;  but, 
like  most  of  the  ornaments  of  the  consular 

and  imperial  times,  these  productions  were  ^  ^  ^ 

of  tinsel  rather  than  solid  gold  ;  aod  men  {  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1814.     His  <Ubui 
continued  to  praise  them  rather  from  their   in  the  cause  of  the  restored  monarchy  was 
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constituted  the  chief  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand^s  works  of  fiction.  '^  Ren^  "  is  the 
type  of  morbid  reverie — of  the  bitterness 
resulting  from  social  inaction  blended  with 
a  proud  scorn  and  self-satisfaction ;  his 
haughty  and  solitary  soul  finds  in  disdain 
an  inexplicable  source  of  superiority  over 
all  men  and  things.  It  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  one  of  those  moral  maladies  which 
so  often  assail  human  nature,  blighting  all 
freshness  and  vigor  in  the  soul.  By  many 
^'  Ren6  "  is  considered  as  the  finest  speci- 
men of  its  author's  style  and  genius,  yet  it 
will  not  admit  of  comparison  by  the  side 
of  its  prototypes,  "  Manfred,"  "  Childe 
Harold,"  and  other  creations  of  a  similar 
character  in  which  Lord  Byron  delighted. 
Yet  gloomy,  pensive,  and  desponding,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  lofty  and  so  scornful  in 
the  consciousness  of  genius,  ''  Ren6  "  ex- 
ercised a  pernicious  influence  and  added  to 
the  previously  existing  dissatisfaction  of 
the  minds  of  the  more  youthful,  idle,  and 
ambitious  portions  of  society. 
M  de  Chateaubriand's  political  life  may 


original  effect  than  any  fresh  perennial 
charm  which  they  possess. 

M.  do  Chateaubriand,  was,  however,  of 
too  independent  a  spirit  to  submit  to  the 
conditions  of  Bonaparte's  service,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  dcffraded  by  treachery, 
and  stained  by  blood.  However  various 
indeed  may  have  been  his  impulses  during 
his  political  career,  however  great  the  ver- 
satility of  his  ideas,  it  must  bo  allowed 
that  he  has  always  sacrificed  his  personal 
interests  to  what  he  considered  hb  duty  ; 
he  has  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  am- 
bition to  his  conscience.  Upon  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  d^Enghien  he  instantly  resigned 
his  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Valais,  and  served  Napoleon  no  more ;  for 
although  the  young  poet  and  the  ombryo 
statesman  might  be  regarded  as  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  he  was  at  least  no  merocnary  re- 
tainer. 

It  was  after  this  check  in  his  public  ca- 
reer, that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  started  on 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
that  he  described  in  glowing  colors  befitting 
the  part  he  had  assumed,  his  itinerary  from 
Paris  to  Jerusalem,  including  his  return 
through  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Spain,  where 
he  paused  to  mourn  in  the  halls  of  Grenada 
over  the  last  of  the  Abencerrages.  This, 
with  *'  Rene,"  which  like  "  Atala  "  might 


be  oonaidered  a  fragment  of  *^  Les  NatcheS|"  1  oause  of  the  Bomrbons  in  the  popular  ear 
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brilliantly  successful.  The  fall  of  Napo- 
leon was  viewed  by  numbers  in  France  with 
groat  satisfaction  ;  the  country  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  exhaustion ;  French 
blood  had  flowed  for  years  in  every  part  of 
Europe ;  the  miseries  and  terrors  of  war 
had  weighed  so  oppressively  on  all,  that  the 
word  ^*  peace  "  was  hailed  with  boundless 
enthusiasm.  Nevertheless,  the  partisans  of 
the  dethroned  emperor  were  still  numerouS| 
and  ready  to  rush  in  the  field  at  the  first 
signal.  It  was  with  the  view  of  opposing 
this  yet  powerful  and  formidable  body  of 
Bonapartists  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand — 
carried  away  by  that  passionate  excitement 
so  rife  in  Franco  at  this  eventful  moment — 
published  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on  Bona- 
parte and  the  Bourbons. 

This  pamphlet  may  bo  considered  as  the 
genuine,  ardent,  and  unreserved  expression 
of  the  passions  that  were  then  filling  the 
Royalist  party  with  almost  delirious  exul- 
tation. It,  as  Louis  XVill.  expressed  it, 
did  the  work  of  an  army;  100,000  copies 
wore  sold  with  prodigious  rapidity  ;  and 
whilst  the  allied  forces  occupied  the  capital 
of  France  and  brought  back  the  descendant 
of  St.  Louis,  it  was  some  compensation 
that  the  greatest  master  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, intensely  national  in  his  predilec- 
tions and  defects,  should  have  pleaded  the 
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Notwithstanding  that  M.  do  Chateau- 
briand^s  political  pamphlets  form  his  chief 
title  to  literary  eminence,  that  they  are 
master- pieces  of  stirring  eloquence  and  of 
dialectic  logic,  and  that  in  them  ho  shines 
with  undimmed  lustre,  yet  is  his  political 
career  most  obnoxious  to  the  severity  of 
criticism.  In  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
royalty,  he  always  maintained  that  the  best 
means  of  governing  France  were  to  be  found 
in  an  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  charter  of 
Louis  XVIII.  He  saw  in  it  the  anchor  of 
safety  for  his  country,  which  he  had  beheld 
tossed  by  so  many  violent  gales ;  and  he 
became,  therefore,  one  of  its  firmest  and 
most  faithful  supporters.  Yet  stj/ling  him- 
self at  once  ^^  a  royalist  by  reason,  a  legiti- 
mist by  duty,  and  a  republican  by  taste," 
bis  political  career  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  governed  by  a  singular  conflict 
of  these  opposite  motives.  It  is,  however, 
well  to  remember  that  while  the  earlier  part 
of  bis  political  life  was  characterized  by 
the  defence  of  that  spirit  of  olden  royalty 
which  preyailed  in  the  charter,  because  he 
saw  it  threatened  by  the  modern  revolu- 
tionary ideas ;  in  the  after  part,  by  the  de- 
fence of  its  liberal  elements,  he  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  opposing  the  old  aristocratic  ideas 
which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  still  con- 
tinued stagnant  and  exclusive.  Hence  it 
was  that  but  a  short  time  back,  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand was  looked  upon  almost  as  a 
revolutionist  by  the  legitimists,  while  the 
government  considered  him,  together  with 
the  great  orator,  Berrycr,  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable  champions  of  legitimacy. 
There  b  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
apparent  political  inconsistency  has  often 
resulted  from  his  being  in  advance  of  the 
parties  he  joined  at  different  periods  ;  from 
nis  bold  independence  in  withstanding  their 
demands  when  opposed  to  his  own  con- 
scientious principles,  and  from  his  careless- 
ness in  mortifying  their  pride  and  selflsh- 
ness  whenever  ho  thought  that  just  provo- 
cation had  been  given. 

When  at  a  later  period  of  the  restoration, 
it  was  considered  by*the  fjoverument  ad- 
visable, as  a  mode  of  inspiring  confidence, 
to  call  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
realm  the  men  of  the  revolution  and  of  the 
empire,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  wrote  his 
*^  Monarchic  scion  la  Charte,"  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  controvert  the  opinion  gene- 
rally entertained  at'the  time,  that  there  was 
a  want  of  capacity  among  the  royalists,  and 
a  monopoly  of  talent  among  their  adversa- 
lita.    Ai  a  ravene  to  tkui  whan  Us  own 


incompetent,  rash,  and  pretentious  policy 
had  almost  caused  a  rupture  with  this  coun- 
try, which  had  nurtured  him  in  penury,  had 
inspired  the  government  of  the  restoration 
with  the  fatal  scheme  of  regaining  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Ea.st,  and  had  involved  the  Dynasty,  which 
he  purposed  to  uphold,  in  a  disastrous  war 
with  Spain ;  when   M.  de  Villele  declared 
it  was  even  worse  to  have  Chateaubriand  in 
the  cabinet  than  in  opposition,  and  he  was 
cashiered   with    singular    asperity  at  two 
hours'  notice ;  then  the  ex-minister  took 
refuse  in  tiio  columns  of  the  Journal  des 
Dibah^  whence  he  directed  a  tremendous 
fire  against   the  increasing  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  party  to  which  the  aoocs- 
sion  of  Charles  X.  gave  a  decided  and  fatal 
ascendency.      M.    de   Chateaubriand   was 
always,  under  whatever  colors  he  fought,  a 
firm  and  constant  vindicator  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  of  the  unfettered  expression  of 
opinion,  the  privilege  of  a  truly  free  people, 
from  whence  emanate  all  ysocial  regenera- 
tions.    In  his  last  work,  tne  ^'Congres  de 
VoTone,"   published  a  few  years  ago,  he 
vindicates  his  conduct  in  sending  a  French 
army  to  relieve  Ferdinand  from  the  consti- 
tutional demands  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
crush  a  nascent  liberty,  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
washing  away  that  blemish  on  his  character 
according  to  the  ideas  of  modern  France ; 
but  according  to  an  authority  nearer  home, 
"  the  history  of  the  congress  of  Verona,  as 
recorded  by  himself,  suffices  to  stamp  his  offi- 
cial career  with  the  deepest  condemnation. 
M.  de   Chateaubriand  may  be  said   to 
have  retired  from  public  life  with  his  ex- 
pulsion from  ministerial  power.     He  still 
raised  his  warning  voice  against  the  errors 
of  the  government,  which  were  leading  to 
the  catastrophy  of  1830  ;  and  in  the  height 
of  that  revolution,  he  was  borne  one  hour 
in  triumph  by  the  men  of  the  barricades, 
and  in  the  next  ho  delivered  his  last  speech 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  the  Duke  do  Bordeaux.     At  that 
moment  his  expression  to  the  Duchess  dc 
Berri,  "  Irladamey  voire  Jih  est  mon  Roiy*^ 
and  his  pamphlet  against  the  banishment  of 
this  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family,  mark- 
ed him  out  as  the  leader,  or  at  least  the 
champion  of  the  Legitimist  party ;  but  bis 
time  was  gone  by,  and  his  relations  with 
the  elder  Bourbons,  it  has  been  truly  re- 
marked, soon  dwindled  down  into  a  harm- 
less and  not  nnplcasing  mixture  of  loyalty, 
poliioiiciSi  and  dovolioik 
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In  the  character  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
the  enthusiasm,  if  not  the  true  genius  of  the 
poet,  was  blended  with  the  aspirations,  if 
not  the  fixed  energy  of  a  statesman.  As  a 
politician  he  did  not  possess  that  steadiness 
and  certainty  of  foresight  which  belongs  to 
practical  and  experienced  minds.  The 
positive  easily  escaped  an  imagination  so 
quickly  excited,  feelings  so  easily  carried 
away,  and  a  temper  truly  Bretonne  in  its 
stormy  pride.  Generally  in  opposition  to 
the  reigning  power,  he  was  a  friend  either 
to  the  past  state  of  things  or  else  engaged 
in  some  visionary  plan  for  the  future.  The 
present  was  always  neglected.  The  same 
thing  applies  itself  to  bis  works,  which 
have  been  compared  by  a  contemporary  to 
a  dazzling  arsenal,  where  you  find  weapons 
for  and  against  every  system — in  favor  of 
and  against  liberty — for  and  against  mon- 
archy, constitutional  freedom,  and  Bona* 
parUsm. 

For  example,  since  1830,  M.  do  Chateau- 
briand, in  his  pamphlets,  especially  in 
the  celebrated  one  entitled,  ^'  Du  Bannisse- 
mcnt  de  la  Famille  de  Charles  X.,''  and  in 
another  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Berry,  approached  the  verge  of  re- 
publicanism, and  joined  in  friendly  com- 
munion with  Armani  Carrel  and  Beranger ; 
nay,  he  penned  on  Napoleon,  whom  he  so 
reviled  at  the  Restoration,  divers  eulogistic 
pages,  in  which  be  exalts  that  conqueror  to 
a  level  with  the  Hannibals  and  the  Charle- 
magnes. 

There  is,  however,  one  feeling  that  per- 
vades all  his  works,  and  it  is  one  of  bitter- 
ness— of  lassitude  of  soul,  and  disappointed 
hope.  At  all  periods  of  his  life  his  favor- 
ite themes  have  been  the  ingratitude  he  has 
experienced,  the  chilly  touch  of  death,  the 
silent  tomb,  the  very  worms  that  are  to 
banquet  on  his  body.  Even  in  the  sole 
work  by  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  estab- 
lishes his  claim  to  belong  to  tho  class  of 
modem  critics,  his  '^  Essay  on  English  Li- 
terature," he  devotes  a  chapter  in  the  con- 
clusion to  the  state  of  his  own  feelings — 
tinged  with  that  deep  and  gloomy  discon- 
tent, and  full  of  those  expressions  of  bitter 
discouragement  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
all  his  works.  This  affectation  of  melan- 
choly is  the  more  inexplicable  on  the  part  of 
one  who  has  been  so  much  and  so  long  the 
favorite  of  fortune  and  of  his  country.  In 
this  so-called  "  Essay  on  English  Litera- 
ture^"  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  in  no  de- 
gree followed  the  progress  of  modem 
oritioiaiii.     Thia  is  probably  owing  to  a 


feeling  of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  author^ 
for  these  two  volumes  of  essays  are  replete 
with  rancor  against  cotemporary  literature 
and  against  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
promoters.  The  pen  of  M.  de  Chateaubri- 
and has  traced  in  this  work  some  very 
beautiful  observations  on  Milton,  but  on 
points  known  to  all ;  thereafter  it  becomes 
singularly  excursive,  and  sundry  chapters 
are  altogether  devoid  of  connexion  and 
bearing.  The  merits  of  Chaucer  are  dis^ 
cussed  and  dismissed  in  a  few  lines;  those 
of  Spenser  are  treated  with  the  like  lack  of 
ceremony.  Several  passages  on  Shakspearo 
are  certainly  very  fine,  although  the  chapter 
on  the  great  bard  is  singularly  incomplete. 
All  cotemporary  poets  are  neglected  or 
omitted,  with  the  exception  of  Byron  and 
Beattie  ;  the  former  is  spoken  of  with  cool- 
ness almost  amounting  to  indifference.  At 
the  same  time  M.  de  Chateaubria  id  consi- 
ders it  fitting  to  find  spaco  in  these  essays, 
as  before  noticed,  for  a  long  paradoxical 
dissertation  on  Luther,  and  for  equally 
strange  digressions  on  M.  de  Lamennais, 
Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  &c.,  &e. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  also  belongs  to  the 
political  school  of  historians  by  his  ^^  Etudes 
Historiques,"  in  which  he  never  omits  an 
opportunity  of  instituting  comparisons  be- 
tween early  events  in  the  history  of  France, 
and  cotemporary  occurrnuces.  A  rumor 
has  been  prevalent  during  many  years  that 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  preparing  a  his- 
tory of  France,  and  the  announcement  had 
caused  high  expectations  to  be  entertained: 
great,  therefore,  was  the  surprise,  when,  in 
1832,  the  '^  Etudes  Hist oriques"  were  pub- 
lished. They  consist  merely  of  fragments ; 
and  he  gives  as  reasons  for  not  putting  his 
former  plan  into  execution,  his  advanced 
age,  and  the  discouragement  and  lassitude 
provoked  by  again  beholding  a  darling 
throne  laid  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, after  having  lived  through  one  entire 
cycle  of  the  groat  revolution  of  his  country, 
expired  almost  at  the  moment  when  some 
of  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  his  early  youth 
were  renewed  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Some 
time  back  he  visited,  in  a  fit  of  despondence, 
the  grave  that  awaited  him,  and  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  by  his  countrymen 
on  the  sea-shore  at  St.  Male.  His  body 
after  a  public  funeral  service  at  the  church 
of  the  Foreign  Missions,  has  now  been  re- 
moved to  the  city  that  gave  him  birth,  and 
to  the  tomb  which  was  the  object  of  hii  prs- 
Tious  pilgrimage.    MM.  Victor  Hugo  and 
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Ampere  were  to  represent  the  French  Aca- ' 
demy  at  the  final  sepulture,  and  by  a  curi- 
ous change  of  things,  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  seat  vacated  by  the  illustrious  legiti- 
mist, is  M.  Armand  Marrast ! 

Those  who  have  ever  sympathised  with 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  have  read  and 
meditated  on  the  diversified  effusions  of  his 

genius — and  the  popularity  of  his  works  of 
otion  have  insured  him  many  readers  in 


this  country — will  now  grieve  to  think  that 
the  possessor  of  such  manifold  gifts  has  ever 
been  wilfully  unhappy  ;  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  he  has  achieved  for  fame,  it  is  trifling 
when  compared  with  what  he  might  have 
effected ;  and  that  he,  so  great  a  worship- 
per of  glory,  is  probably  not  destined  to 
enjoy  that  posthumous  renown  which  has 
doubtless  always  been  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition. 


Proa  Brstlcy't  Bl  i  icell«iiy, 


TEMPER. 


BY   MRS.   WARD. 


^'  Found,  dead  and  unowned,  in  the  upper 
floor  of  No.  — ,  Palace-street,  Pimlico,  the 
body  of  a  female,  apparently  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  The  only  clue  that  can 
lead  to  her  iaenty  is  a  box  containing 
clothes,  some  of  which  are  marked  with  the 
Christian  name  of  ^  Florence.'  "  See  ad- 
vertisement, Timet  J  18 — . 

The  Christian  name  of  Florence  !  What 
old  associations,  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
did  that  beau^ful  name  revive  !     What 
memories  of  boyish  days,  passed  in  a  lovely 
country,  whose  sweet  scenes  had  witnessed 
the  happiness  of  two  young  lovers !     Re- 
membrances of  cathedral  chimes,  of  noisy 
rooks,  of  the  heavy  waving  venerable  trees, 
of  voices  on  the  quiet  gliding  river,  of  hal- 
lowed anthems  swelling  in  the  distance 
swept  by  mo,  as  I  sat  at  table  after  dinner, 
alone  in    a   cottage-room,  with  windows 
opening  on   a  trelliced  verandah,  rich   in 


my  Florence.  How  the  radiant  eyes  smiled 
into  mine  as  1  gazed  upon  them  !  h  ow  the 
red  lips  seemed  ready  to  part  with  the  light 
laughter  once  so  peculiar  to  them  !  how  my 
heart  quivered  as  my  eye  rested  on  the 
slender  flnger  bound  by  the  wedding  circlet 
of  pure  gold  !  Oh,  how  I  stood  gazing  till 
the  twilight  lowered  her  curtain  over  the 
room,  and  the  portrait  of  her  I  had  loved-— 
had  loved — and  how  ?  acquired  a  mysteri- 
ous charm  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Suddenly  the  cheerful  laughter  of  young 
voices  rang  along  the  passage,  and  hurrying 
aside  from  the  picture,  I  opened  the  door, 
through  which  sprang  my  children — my 
Florence's  children— fair,  merry,  healthy, 
romping  creatures,  who  came  entreating 
they  might  "sit  up  a  little  longer,"  to 
which  request  I  was  on  the  point  of  acced- 
ing, when  the  appearance  of  their  stepmo- 


roses,  and  beyond  it  a  velvet  lawn.  A  lady 
moved  across  the  lawn,  gathering  flowers, 
ere  the  night  dew  fell :  tall,  and  with  a 
lofty  air,  her  rich  garments  rustling  among 
the  plants,  she  moved  majestically  onwards, 
busied  in  her  graceful  occupation.  The 
lady  was  my  wife. 

Rising  from  the  table,  I  hurried  with  a 
stealthy  footstep  into  a  little  room  within 
my  dressing-room  ;  I  closed  the  door,  locked 
it,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  put  my 
nand  on  a  picture,  the  frame  of  which, 
carefully  covered,  leaned  against  the  wall. 
I  tore  the  covering  off  with  a  desperate  and 
decided  air,  pulled  up  the  blind  shading 
the  jasmine-wreathed  window,  and  gazed 
upon  the  portrait  of  her  who  had  once  been 


ther  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  proved  the 


signal  of  their  dismissal  with  their  nurse. 

She — the  scornful   stepmother — entered 
my  little  sanctum  with  a  fight.  There  stood 
the  uncovered  portrait  of  the  unfortunate 
Florence.     With  what  an  air  of  haughty 
insolence  did  the  lofty  lady  look  upon  it ! 
with  what  bitterness  she  reproached  me  for 
retiring  thus  to  gaze  on  one  long  since  lost 
to  me  and  to  the  world  !     1  made  no  reply  ; 
indeed  her  anger  was  wasted  alike  on  me 
and  the  unconscious  image  of  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  her  wrath.     The  advertisement  in 
the  paper  haunted  me.     Something  whis- 
pered me  that  my  poor  Florence  was  the 
''  unknovm,  unownea"  corpse  lying  in  the 
miserable  attio  of  a  poor  lodging-house. 
Filled  with  this  idea,  I  rushed  Drom  the 
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presence  of  my  angry  wife,  and  hastened  out 
of  the  house  through  the  open  windows  to 
the  lawn.  A  showor  was  falling,  thunder 
pealed  upon  the  air,  and  summer  lightning 
illuminated  the  village.  Pausing  a  mo- 
ment, as  1  heard  my  children  laughing  in 
their  nursery,  1  collected  my  senses  suffici- 
ently to  return  for  my  hat,  and  then  set  off 
towards  the  coach  road  leading  to  London. 
At  the  end  of  the  lane  1  met  the  stage,  as  1 
had  anticipated  ;  it  stopped,  and  I  entered 
it  mechanically,  and  throwing  myself  into  a 
corner,  mused  moodily  on  the  events  of  the 
last  six  years,  which  were  these  : — 

When  hut  a  hoy  at  Winchester,  Florence 
Paveney  and  I  met  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  grave   town,  where  churchmen  held 
their  state,  and  dignified  old  ladies  walked 
out  periodically  in  substantial  silks.     Her 
mother  was  one  of  those  sober-minded  gen- 
tlewomen, and  had  Ions  been  my  mother's 
infinite  friend,  but  until  I  was  established 
as  a  '^  Winchester  scholar,"  we  had  resided 
in  another  county.     On  leaving  school  for 
college,  my  widowed  parent  did  not  change 
her  abode ;   thus  for  some  years  Florence 
and  I  were  constantly  associated,  and  hav- 
ing passed  my  examination,  and  taken  a 
very  fair  degree,  I  made  my  proposals  and 
was  accepted,  but  not  without  hesitation, 
especially  on   the  part  pf   Mrs.  Daveney. 
Whence  this  hesitation  ^     I  had  a  fair  for- 
tune, good  eonnexions,  what  is  considered 
by  the  world  a  high  senso  of  honor,  and 
great  reversionary  prospects.     I  was  happy 
in  my  choice,  and  Florence  loved  me  ;  but 
alas !    my  passionate  and  jealous  temper 
constantly  embittered  the  hours  that  ought 
to  have  been  so  happily  spent.     W^ith  what 
tears  of  anguish  has  poor  Florence  declared 
she  could  never  find  happiness  in  a  union 
with  myself !     How  often  have  1  fallen  at 
her  feet,  entreating  her  forgiveness,  and 
vowing  with  oaths,  only  too  soon  broken,  to 
treat  her  with  more  kindness  and  respect ; 
ho^  often  have  my  unjust  and  violent  ac- 
cusations been  met  with  dignified  silence  or 
mild  remonstrances ;  often  too  with  fits  of 
passionate  weeping,  which  laid  the  unhappy 
girl  on  her  bed  for  many  days,  and  brought 
her  from  it  pale  and  exhausted.     Even  my 
mother  became  averse  to  our  union.     She 
pitied  Florence  from  her  soul,  and  Mrs. 
Daveney,    with    solemn  warnings    to   her 
daughter,  implored  her  to  dismiss  mo.     But 
my  victim's  life,  despite  my  wretched  tem- 
per, was  bound  up  in  mine.     Her  mother 
gave  her  consent  with  a  tremulous  lip  and 
pallid  face ;  and  minoi  on  bar  knees  to  me^ 


her  son,  entreated  me  to  '^  be  kind  to  poor 
Florence  Daveney,"  and  we  were  married. 

We  were  married  !  Oh  words  of  sacred 
import,  too  frequently  uttered  without  the 
slightest  thought  of  their  meaning,  but  as- 
sociated with  a  world  of  joy  or  sorroir; 
great  happiness,  gone  by  perhaps,  and 
oftener  with  bitter  irremediable  disappoint* 
ment ! 

We  resolved  on  a  foreign  tour.  How  could 
Florence  trust  me  so  far  from  the  parent 
who  had  always  been  her  refuge  and  protec« 
tion  !  and  we  departed,  each  resolved,  I  am 
sure,  on  making  the  other  happy.     For  a 
time  we  took  up  our  abode  at  Frankfort ; 
there  we  met  many  English  acquaintanoes^ 
and  for  some  weeks  we  were  happy.     My 
fiery  and  jealous   spirit   seemed   subdued 
beneath  the  gentle  influence  of  my  wife,  but 
it  only  wanted  occasion  to  burst  forth,  and 
this  a  fractious  temper  like  minewas  not  long 
in  seeking.    Evil  passions  love  to  feed  them- 
selves.    A  young  relation  of  mine  came  to 
Frankfort  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  He 
was  a  soldier,  had  been  some  years  abroad, 
and  without  a  home.  His  parents  being  dead, 
he  had  resolved  on  spending  the  period  of 
his  bick  leave  on  the  Continent.    iVwas  his 
gentleness  that  roused  the  sleeping  demon 
of  my  soul. 

As  long  as  Florence  and  I  were  alone,  I 
had  not  a  shadow  of  annoyance  with  which 
to  quarrel,  and  in  society,  1  never  dreamed 
of  giving  way  to  my  temper.  I  could  curb 
it  there,  hypocrite  and  coward  that  I  was ! 
Even  when  I  first  grew  jealous  of  William 
Leth bridge,  I  contrived  to  keep  my  passion 
within  bounds  till  he  was  gone,  and  then^- 
poor,  poor,  Florence  ;  God  help  her  ! 

But  the  ebullitions  which  she  had  been 
for  some  time  able  to  soothe  or  evade,  or, 
alas !  to  bear,  could  not  long  be  unobserved 
I  by   Leth  bridge.     They  became  more   de- 
cided every  time  he  visited  us.     At  first  he 
would  leave   the  house   without    remark, 
when  1  burst  forth  into  violent  paroxyms  of 
rage  at  trifles ;  an  open  window,  a  creaking 
I  door,  a  stupid  servant,  a  letter  mislaid — 
j  most  probably  by  myself — or  visitors,  my 
i  wife's  visitors.     My  jealousy  fell  on  all  ob- 
jects alike,  to  whom  her  time  was  jiiiven,  if 
/  had  a  mind  a  mind  to  occupy  it,  no  mat- 
ter how.     How  was  it  that,  loving  her  as  I 
did,  1  lived  but  to  torment  her  ?     If  any 
inconvenience  arose  out  of  my  own  errors, 
1   would   br«ak  forth   in  invectives  which 
startled  the  household,  and  generally  wound 
up  the  day  by  blaming  my  innocent  wife 
for  all  its  misdhances. 
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One  evening,  William  Lethbridge  came 
in  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  miserable 
and  degrading  exhibitions.     I  had  worked 
mjBclf  into  a  perfect  farj.     Florence  had 
dared  to  remonstrate  with  me   on  giving 
way  to  my  temper,  and,  angry  with  her, 
angry  with  him  for  coming  in  so  inoppor- 
tunely, still  more  an^i^y  with  myself,  1  be- 
came so  violently  excited  that  he  took  Flo- 
rence's hand  and  led  her  from  the  room. 
Bv  degrees   I   observed   my  victim  quail 
whenever  1  entered  her  presence.     I  found 
her  frequently  in  tears.     I  grew  hatefully 
jealous  of  Lethbridge,  and  yet  he  and  Flo- 
rence never  walked  out  together  now,  as  they 
bad  been  used  to  do  ;  he  did  not  call  on  us  as 
often  as  of  old,  and  when  he  did,  his  visits 
were   constrained    and    short.      But    one 
morning  he  came  with  a  brilliant  bouquet 
of  flowers ;  he  found  me  in  Florence's  little 
morning  room,  whither  1  had  followed  her 
from  the  breakfast-table   to  torment  her. 
My  children,  my  sweet  twins,  even  shrank 
from  my  scowling  gase,  but  looking  up  in 
Lethbridge'sface,  they  would  hold  out  their 
arms  and  cry  to  go  to  him. 

I  sat  down,  determined  to  prevent  all 
oonversation  between  Florence  and  my 
eoQsin  ;  at  last  I  made  some  remark  which 
the  latter  could  not  help  noticing ;  some 
ooarse  allusion  to  men  who  ^'  sneaked  into 
other  men's  houses,  where  their  presence 
WM:  undesired,"  wishing  that  ^'people 
would  not  interrupt  my  domestic  circle, 
and  hinting  broadly  at  the  folly  of  married 
women  encouraging  the  attentions  of  any 
d — d  idiot  willing  to  throw  away  his  time 
on  them." 

With  a  burning  cheek,  and  eyes  in  which 
long  subdued  resentment  flashed,  at  last 
Florence  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  Wil- 
liam got  up  to  depart ;  but  I  made  my  wife 
oome  back, — 1  would  be  heard.  I  said  1 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  understanding 
that  subsisted  between  them  ;  to  their  un- 
checked and  disgraceful  attachment  to  each 
other.  Alas !  I  did  not  consider  how 
dreadful  must  be  the  comparison  between 
my  cruelty  and  his  kindness.  1  sneered  at 
what  I  chose  to  call  their  ^^  wretched  efibrts 
to  deceive  me."  I  desired  my  cousin  to 
leave  my  house,  and  seeing  Florence  ap- 
proadiiDg  me  with  damped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes,  I  pushed  her  from  me  with 
fuch  violence,  that  she  was  only  saved 
from  falling  on  the  ground  by  William's  re- 
oaiving  her  in  his  arms. 


William's  lodgings.  I  felt  sure  she  had 
gone  for  ever  when  the  nurse  told  me  how 
she  had  visited  the  children's  little  beds 
with  a  ghastly  face  and  quivering  lips, 
bending  over  her  infants  in  evident  an- 
guish. She  left  me,  and  1,  blind  to  my 
errors,  blamed  her  as  false  and  vicious, 
whom  my  jealous  fury  had  well  nigh  driven 
out  of  her  senses. 

And  the  tDorld  pitied  me !  branding  her 
with  hideous  epithets.  Ha !  ha  !  so  much 
for  men's  privileges!  I  had  solaced  my 
hours  with  the  society  of  a  widow  whose 
wealth  commanded  every  sort  of  pleasure 
and  amusement.  The  world,  whatever  it 
might  think  of  Aer,  said  nothing  of  me.  Oh 
no  !  1  was  possessed  of  the  rights  of  men. 
Men  may  seek  to  entertain  themselves  when 
and  with  whom  they  please,  but  women 
must  not  laugh  beyond  a  certain  pitch  ; 
women  must  not  give  decided  opinions, 
even  if  founded  on  what  is  just  and  good  ; 
women  roust  put  an  iron  padlock  on  their 
lips,  and  all  right  thinking  women  will  ad- 
mit that  they  cannot  be  too  strict  in  their  self 
surveillance.  Still  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
in  the  present  age  of  refinement  and  pro- 
fessed morality,  that  men  should  have  such 
powers  of  evil ;  that  the  more  reckless,  the 
more  dissipated,  the  more  careless  they  aro 
of  the  worId*s  good  opinion,  the  more  they 
are  Kought  after  and  caressed  by  the  very 
society  whose  laws  they  desecrate,  while 
the  most  dissolute  and  worthless  of  the  sex 
are  the  most  bitter  against  the  unfortunate 
beings  whom  men  like  themselves  have  ren- 
dered frail  and  friendle.-s. 

Some  people  with  violent  tempers  are 
yet  susceptible  of  tender  impulses.  I  have 
known  men  with  the  tempers  of  fiends, 
whose  natural  dispositions  were  by  no 
means  unkindly,  but  I  was  not  one  of  these, 
— ray  jealous  hate  nursed  itself.  Leth- 
bridge and  1  met :  he  had  left  Florence  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  returned  on  purpose 
to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  what  is  bar- 
barously called  '^satisfaction."  1  wonder 
I  did  not  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands 
and  strike  him  down  without  a  word,  but  I 
did  not :  having  no  victim  immediately  at 
hand  on  whom  to  wreak  my  vengeance, — 
for  my  children  had  been  taken  from  n^ 
sight  by  their  cautious  and  tender  nurse, — 
I  had  leisure  to  determine  on  being  delibe- 
rate in  my  revenge.  '^  He  shall  not  die," 
said  I ;  '^  such  vengeance  is  for  those  who 
do  not  know  the  true  value  of  it.     But  I 


will  make  them  miserable  for  life.     1  will 
She  left  me  that  night.    She  left  me  for  i  maim  and  iit^i^gan  him :  he  shall  be  an 
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nnsightly  objeei  in  the  tjes  of  the  woman 
he  has  taken  from  me !'' 


I  aimed  at  the  knee,  bat  the  ball  stniok 
higher,  and  thus  I  punished  hira  as  they  did 
the  traitors  of  old, — I  deprived  him  of  his 
hand.  ]  went  close  up  to  him  as  he  lay, 
faint  with  pain,  upon  the  groand ;  I  did  not 
speak,  bat  he  raised  his  eyes  to  mine.  1 
sneered  at  him,  and  telling  him  I  was  **  per- 
fectly satisfied,'*  withdrew,  not,  however, 
tiU  ouTjriendt  on  the  occasion  parted  as. 

After  thb  the  wealthy  widow  was  my 
refoge  from  myself.  Strange  that  her  im- 
placable and  violent  temper,  so  like  ray 
own,  did  hot  drive  me  from  her  society ! 
Was  it  sympathy  that  existed  between  as  ? 
Was  it  that,  in  her  moments  of  wayward- 
ness and  caprice,  when  I  remonstrated  she 
always  allnded  with  bitterness  to  the  '^  de- 
voted attachment "  of  my  ^ntle  wife  }  or 
was  it  that,  with  my  nsual  selfishness,  I 
coveted  her  gold  as  asefol — for  my  property 
was  entailed  ?  In  my  youth  1  had  been  ex- 
travagant, and  however  large  a  man's  in- 
come may  be,  it  is  not  always  that,  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  mine,  he  can  command 
ready  money.  So  the  widow  fairly  pur- 
chased me :  we  were  contracted  long  before 
the  suit  for  a  divorce  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  expenses  of  this  suit  wore  defrayed 
at  her  cost.  It  was  a  bargain  worthy  of 
fcch  a  pair !  1  soon  had  occsslon  again  to 
bless  my  privileges  :  my  affianced  bride 
was  evidently  beginning  to  be  held  in  light 
estimation  by  the  just  and  virtuous,  but 
over  me  or  my  actions  none  had  any  con- 
trol; the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  moral 
was  as  nothing  weighed  against  the  long- 
established  rights  of  man. 

Divorced  from  Florence,  I  married  the 
woman  whose  wealth  I  coveted,  whose  mind 
I  despised,  whose  person  I  had  learned  to 
dislike,  and  in  whose  fidelity  I  placed  no 
reliance-  She  kept  me  at  bay,  however, 
by  her  stormy  temper, — psid  me  back  with 
interest  in  my  own  coin.  The  tables  were 
turned  against  me :  the  man  of  the  roost 
violent  passions  can  be  outwardly  tamed  by 
the  determined  spirit  of  a  woman,  who, 
being  mistress  of  her  house  and  of  her  own 
property,  can  minister  as  she  chooses  to  his 
oomfort  or  annoyance.  Sometimes  1  won- 
dered how  I  could  have  been  so  unkind  to 
my  lost  Florence,  whose  strongest  remon- 
strances were  as  gentle  wishes,  compared  to 
mj  present  wife's  scornful  reproofs  and 
noisy  demonstrations  when  she  fancied  her- 
sdf  slighted.    To  any  other  man  but  myself 


Florence's  wishes,  framed  by  reason  and 
hallowed  by  affection,  would  have  been  as 
sweet  guides  to  happiness ! 

I  heard  next  that  Florence  and  Lethbridge 
had  sailed  for  India ;  he  had  joined  his  re- 
giment with  her,  now  his  wife  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  I  could  fancy  her  shrinking 
from  notice,  trembling  at  the  idea  of  decep- 
tion, yet  dreading  recognition.  I  could 
imagine  his  jealous  pride  in  rendering  her 
respected,  his  honorable  principles  8tru|^- 
gling  with  the  pride  that  quailed  beneath 
the  world's  cold  yet  curious  eye,  and  yet 
deprecating  the  idea  of  introducing  one 
whom  he  so  loved  to  those  whose  good 
opinion  must  have  been  forfeited  had  thoT 
honestly  been  made  aware  of  her  true  posi- 
tion. Bad  man  as  I  was,  I  could  appreciate 
the  noble  struggles  of  a  mind  like  William's^ 
and  the  deep— deep  anguish  of  my  lost 
love's  soul  I  And  sometimes  I  thought  of 
the  maimed  hand. 


Truly,  man  is  a  glorious  creature.  We 
talk  in  England  of  the  thraldom  in  which 
the  women  of  savage  and  heathen  lands  are 
held,  and  we  shudder ;  but,  verily,  we  men 
of  England  have  wr  privileges.  We  may 
be  faithless  to  our  own  wives,  and  drive 
them  from  us  with  a  heavy  blow  ;  we  may 
even  rob  other  men  of  theirs, — coolly,  deli- 
berately rob  them  for  our  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  not  with  William  LethBridga*^ 
feelings  and  struggles ;  we  may  shoot  the 
husbands  of  our  victims ;  and  by  good  man- 
agement, the  help  of  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
or  the  quibble  of  a  clever,  well-paid  lawyer, 
be  replaced  in  our  original  position.  Nay, 
men  call  us  brave,  and  women — certain 
blind  or  despicable  women — speak  of  us  as 
"  gay,"  **  wild,"  *'  shocking,"  "  charming!?' 
This  world  is  a  merry  place  for  man  ! 

Nevertheless,  the  women  are  the  gainers 
in  the  And  ;  for  how  much  remorse  they  are 
spared  !  how  much  anguish  they  spare 
others,  by  the  conventional  rules  to  wnieh 
they  are  happily  compelled  by  custom  to 
adhere !  The  laws  of  God  are  alike  for 
both  sexes,  and  those  who  defy  them  most, 
will  have  the  longest  account  against  them 
at  the  Great  Day  !  Then — then  shall  man 
and  woman  stand  on  equal  ground,  and  be 
weighed  in  the  same  scale  of  justice  1 

Now,  as  one  world  is  for  a  periody  and 
the  other  for  etemityy  may  not  the  womeUf 
after  all,  be  considered  as  most  enviable  in 
their  position  ?  Poor  Florence  !  she  shaU 
have  her  abiding-place  hereafter  ! 

One  day  1  heard  of  Lethbridge's  death : 
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the  first  intclligeDce  I  received  of  that  was 
through  a  military  newspaper.  The  para- 
graph in  CD  tin  nod  the  arrival  in  England  of 
the  widow  of  Lieutenant  Lethbridge,  for 
*  whom  a  subscription  had  been  raised  by  the 
brother-officers  of  her  husband,  who  had 
been  much  beloved  in  his  corps.  I  know 
William's  relations  had  oast  him  off,  glad 
of  an  excuse,  perhaps,  to  save  themselves 
trouble  in  exerting  their  interest  in  his  fa- 
Tor, — my  mother  and  Florence's  had  paid 
the  last  debt  soon  after  our  separation, — 
and  all  the  ready  money  with  which  the  ill- 
fated  pair  had  started  in  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  expenses  attendiint  on  the  suit 
brought  against  William  by  me, — but  1  was 
unprepared  for  such  a  history  of  poverty  as 
this ;  it  vexed  and  fretted  me,  but  the  vexa- 
tion was  all  on  my  own  account.  She  who 
had  once  been  mine  to  receive  alms  at  the 
hands  of  indifferent  people !  I  wrote  to  the 
captain  of  the  ship  which  was  mentioned  as 
the  one  in  which  she  ha  i  been  a  passenffcr, 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  information,  but 
Florence  had  landed  in  the  docks,  andafter 
having  paid  the  Indian  Ayah  who  had  been 
her  attendant  during  the  voyage,  had  de- 
parted in  a  hackney-coach  with  her  few 
ftrtides  of  luggage,  and  had  not  been  heard 
of  afterwards.  It  was  said  the  steward  of 
the  ship  had  given  her  some  assistance  and 
directions  about  lodgings,  but  he  had  gone 
out  to  India  again  in  another  vessel. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  trace  her.     In  vain  I 
accompanied  Captain  R —  to  the  Custom- 
house and  other  places,  to  inquire  concern- 
ing a  ^^  pale  lady  much  emaciated,'* — so 
Captain   R.  described  my  once  blooming 
happy   Florence ;  and   this  description  of 
her  helplessness  made  me  more  eager  to  seek 
her  out.     Had  she  been  independent  of  me, 
I  had  scarcely  felt  such  deep,  unmitigated 
interest  in  her      In  vain  I  applied  to  the 
agents  of  William^s  regiment ;  they  knew 
nothing  of  her.     My  pride  dictated  to  me 
the  offer  of  paying  back  the  subscription 
that  had  been  raised  for  her,  if  the  gene- 
rous donors  would  have  permitted  it,  but 
this  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  all  I  could 
do  in  the  capacity  of  a  relation   of  Mr 
Lethbridge,  was  to  place  a  considerable  sum 
in  the  hands  of  the   agents  towards  liqui- 
dating the  expenses  of  a  handsome  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.     But  still, 
with  all  my  self-satisfaction,  my  imagined 
generosity  of  spirit  in  forgiving  one  who 
never  would  have  injured  me  but  for  cir- 
camstances  forced  on  him  by  myself,  I  could 
not  be  happy.    My  wife,  now  taking  the 


lead  as  a  woman  of  beauty,  fortune,  and 
ability  in  the  society  wherein  we  moved, 
discovered  the  source  of  my  anxiety  and  de- 
pression, but,  alas,  she  sympathised  not 
with  me. 


The  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  sent  me, 
as  1  have  said,  at  once  to  town.  I  mado 
my  way  to  the  little  street  referred  to  in 
the  Times  advertisement,  and  after  ringing 
the  bell  twice,  and  calling  to  a  wretched- 
looking  creature  intended  to  represent  a 
maid-servant,  who  atood  in  the  area  clean- 
ing knives,  I  was  admitted  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  hall,  and  left  there  stand- 
ing till  the  landlady  could  be  summoned 
from  a  steaming  wash-house  in  the  back 
settlements.  After  some  persuasion,  which 
would  have  met  with  no  attention  but  for  a 
I  int  about  my  wishes  to  pay  funeral  ex- 
penses, the  woman  begged  me  to  sit  down 
in  her  parlor.  I  heard  her,  as  she  let  the 
room,  desire  the  maid  to  **  keep  a  look  out" 
upon  the  watch  on  the  mantelpiece. 

She  who  lay  there  *^  dead  and  unowned  " 
w€U  my  Florence, — my  own  lost  Florence, 
— my  first  love,— my  early  playmate, — ^my 
wife  whom  I  had  driven  to  despair  and  ruin 
by  my  inhuman  and  brutal  temper.  Mem- 
ory restored  her  voice,  calling  to  me  in  her 
mother's  garden  to  join  her  in  her  play, — 
or,  in  after  times,  singing  gaily  under  the 
lime-trees  where  we  met  as  girl  and  boy, 
and  where  our  mothers  walked  and  talked 
and  worked  together,  often,  often  imploring 
me,  after  some  violent  freak  of  temper,  to  be 
kind  to  poor  Florence  when  we  should  be 
married. 

Now,  there  she  lay  on  that  poor  bed,  ^ts 
faded  and  soiled  curtains  forming  an  un- 
sightly canopy,  above  the  pale,  wasted,  but 
still  beautiful  face.  With  an  air  of  rever- 
ence, hard-featured  as  she  was,  the  landlady 
of  the  lodging  pulled  down  the  sheet  that 
covered  the  dead,  and  long  and  silently, 
and  very  sorrowfully,  I  stood  gazing  upon 
that  inanimate  form  which  restored  such 
mingled  memories  of  joy  and  sorrow,  peace 
and  violence.  With  such  emotions  my  neart 
had  never  ached  before:  my  eyes  grew 
dim,  a  choking  sensation  feistened  itself  on 
my  throat,  and  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  been  able  to  weep  aloud,  but  awe 
drove  back  the  tears  that  anguish  would 
otherwise  have  called  forth. 

*'  Leave  me  with  her,"  said  I  to  the  land- 
lady, ^^  for  a  little  while."  I  took  out  my 
pooket-book|  and  from  it  afive-ponnd  note. 
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and  placing  it  in  the  ready-opening  palm 
of  the  woman,  she  retreated  without  ^rther 
parley.  I  sat  down  on  the  rickety  bedstead, 
— I  felt  the  coarse  and  discolored  linen  that 
had  covered  my  poor  dead  Florence.  Oh, 
how  wasted  the  features  were !  how  the  once 
round  cheek  had  shrunk  abd  faded  !  how 
the  large  and  exquisitely  shaped  eyes  were 
sunk  in  their  sockets !  and,  ah  me !  the 
long  thin  hand  which  I  lifted  answered  not 
my  pressure,  but  fell  back  heavily  on  the 
hard  mattrass. 

One  small,  travel-worn  trunk  stood  in 
the  room  ;  it  was  open,  and  had  evidently 
been  ransacked  and  examined  by  uncaring 
hands, — the  wretched-looking,  half-starved 
maid's  perhaps ;  but  few  things  were  left, 
and  these  I  recognized.  A  child's  sock, 
snatched,  perhaps,  from  the  little  crib  on 
last  visiting  it, — a  crayon  drawing  of  twin 
heads,  our  children's  pictures,  taken  by 
herself  when  in  a  happy  vein,  a  little  coral 
necklace, — a  tiny  doll,  whose  dress  had 
once  been  gay  ! 

The  landlady  came  in  at  last,  and  found 
me  contemplating  these  mementos  of  for- 
mer days.  As  I  sat  there  half-bewildered, 
she  described,  with  a  painful  exactness  that 
aoon  roused  my  attention,  all  that  her  un- 
fortunate lodger  had  undergone  during  her 
stay  at  her  house,  whither  she  had  come 
with  a  '*  recommendation  "  from  the  stew- 
ard of  the  Amherst  East  Indiaman.  She 
had  suffered  all  the  degradation  of  being 
stared  at,  doubted,  and  almost  refused  ad- 
mittance ;  ^^  for,"  said  the  landlady,  in  a 
careless  tone,  ^'  I  saw  the  poor  thing  was 
in  a  consumption,  and  what  was  I  to  do 
with  her  if  she  feU  ill  and  died,  as  yon  see 
she  did  ?  But  she  took  her  watch  and 
chain  from  her  neck  at  once,  begring  me 
to  let  her  remain  here  for  a  we^,  and, 
really,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse.  She 
had  a  good  many  Indian  trinkets,  which 
she  put  into  my  bands  when  she  first  took 
to  her  bod,  and  she  asked  me  to  send  for  a 
medical  man  and  get  her  a  few  comforts. 
Here  are  some  of  the  trinkets,"  she  con- 
tinued, opening  a  small  mahogany  case, 
*'  I  was  going  to  sell  'em  this  very  day,  but 
they  would  never  fetch  their  value,  nor  pay 
me  back  what  IVe  spent." 

I  lifted  up  the  tray  of  the  jewel-case, 
and  found  an  ivory  ring  discolored  by  time ; 
it  had  been  our  girl's,— our  little  Florence's, 
— and  the  faded  pink  ribbon  which  the 
child  had  worn  round  her  neck  was  still 
attached  to  it.  There  was  also  a  little 
baby's  cap  that  had  once  been  whitOi  but 


was  now  yellow,  and  some  fided  roses,  two 
locks  of  hair,  and  some  other  trifles,  that 
to  her  had  been  *'  more  precious  than  gold, 
yea,  than  fine  gold." 

^'  She  begged  me"  said  the  landlady, 
''  to  let  her  have  this  box  by  her  bedside. 
She  was  constantly  turning  out  the  things, 
— it  seemed  the  only  comfort  she  had  to 
examine  them  every  day.  Strange  sort  of 
comfort,  too !  for  she  used  to  cry  fit  to  brealc 
her  heart  whenever  she  spread  them  out  be- 
fore her  on  the  bed  " 

A  miniature  of  Lcthbridge,  taken  evident- 
ly only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  case.  It  represented,  not 
the  Lethbridgo  I  remembered,  with  a  gay, 
smiling,  though  rather  delicate  face, — not 
the  honest  brow  and  clear  open  eye  which 
had  first  met  mine  at  Frankfort,  beaming 
with  gladness  at  the  recognition, — but  here 
was  a  faded,  wasted  cheek,  large,  hollow, 
mournful  eyes,  and  a  look  of  settled  sorrow. 

Well  could  I  fancy  Florence  grieving  over 
these  relics  of  departed  days.  Poor,  friend- 
less, ill,  and  desolate,  what  a  picture  of 
misery  did  her  image  present,  weeping  over 
her  melancholy  treasures ! 


I  saw  her  put  into  her  narrow  coffin :  I 
kissed  her  cold,  pale  lips,  and  hung  over 
her  in  an  agony  of  unavailing  sorrow.  Oh 
sins  too  late  repented  !  but  for  my  misera- 
ble temper,  she  who  lay  there  might  now 
have  been  my  happ v  wife  ! 

I  am  a  melancholy  man.  Even  my 
haughty  and  harsh-spirited  wife  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  ceased  to  sneer  at  the  por- 
trait of  poor  Florence  in  her  gay  hours, 
which  hangs  up  in  my  little  sanctum. 

My  children  have  been  told  her  history, 
and  when  my  boy,  whose  passions,  were  they 
uncorrected,  would  be  as  violent  as  my 
own,  looks  up,  as  I  have  taught  him  to  do, 
and  the  gentle  eye  of  his  unfortunate  mo- 
ther speaks,  as  it  were  to  him  from  the  insen- 
sible canvas,  it  brings  him  back  to  better 
thoughts,  and  quells  the  demon  struggling 
for  the  mastery  in  his  heart. 

There  is  in  one  of  those  beautiful  ceme- 
teries near  London,  a  small  patch  of  ground 
railed  off,  and  planted  with  many  shrubs, 
chiefiy  evergreens.  In  summer,  a  weepinff 
willow  and  an  acacia  relieve  its  mournfcd 
air,  and  bright  flowers  spring  up  and  flourish 
round  a  tomb,  inscribed  simply  with  the 
name  of 

**  Florence." 

There  my  lost  love  lies,  and  her  grave- 
stone  is  as  a  talisman  set  there  by  the  hand 


of  Proridenoe  to  redeem  me  from  the  evil 
which  stormy  ptissioiiB  ancontrollnd  miHt 
have  brought  open  me  for  ever.  The 
flhsnge  in  my  temper  has  oast  a  light  over 
mj  honiehold,  which,  ereo  in  my  dbya  of 
and  remone,  is  happier  than  it 


■«T.  root. 

was  of  old.  Happier,  because  remorse  has 
been  followed  by  repentance,  and  by  the 
hope,  that  throngb  that  repentanoa  not  only 
shall  I  bo  foi^iven,  but  that  the  "  sins  of 
the  father  may  not  be  visited  npon  the  cbil- 


A  BUMllER'S  EyEHlNQ  SHOWER. 
Bt  J.  C  PaiNCE. 

h  wa<  a  nmnner*!  eivntlde, 
Soft.  awM  t,  and  •il«Di,  warm  and  bright, 

And  all  the  glorion*  landtupe  wide, 

The  lowly  ihom,  ihe  tree  oTpride 

Ttxwnm  blade*  manhall'd  ildf  hjr  lide, 
Woie,  thicker  than  ihe  cope  of  nigbt, 
InnamenUe  drop*  of  light 
Shed  from  a  pasung  clood  and  dnn, 
That  junmeyed  toward*  the  BinltiDg  mm 


That  brilKant  beptitm  cool  and  brirf, 
Ptung  from  the  rontoTiummertkiea, 

Came  with  a  Cmh  and  Tall  relief 
To  all  the  conntlcM  ihapea  and  d^ca 
That  rpranfc  irum  earth'*  prolific  Teini, 
And  drank  Ibe  rieh  andftenial  rain*. 
For  tU  (he  langnid  leavM  and  flower*. 
In  tangled  brake*  *nd  enltored  bowera. 
In  level  field*  and  hollow  dell*, 
Bv  wood*ide  walksaDd  mu«*y  well*; — 
Toe  fair  and  manj-folded  ro*e. 
Reclining  in  «  proud  repoae; 
The  waDBuwer  ■  masaof  cloiidy  fir«, 
The  limbar  bioeatd  blooming  briar, 
The  clover  filled  with  bouej-dew, 
Thing*  of  familiar  fiirm  and  hue, 
Brii[  *ach  a  g a*h  of  incense  op 
From  bell  and  bna*,  from  crown  arid  cop, 
AiCMemed  to  bordec  all  the  air 
With  nature's  breath  ofiileDt  prayer, 
And  aend  that  joyons  dranghl  of  rain 
h  mUimated  ■weeia  tack  to  iha  aki**  afainl 


"ANOTHER  MAN  I" 

•■  Br  til  nnu  BT*  ■oa*."—!  Corintliiui  Is.  13. 

How  prondly  boonda  the  noble  bark. 

Spurning  the  billoir'a  dash, 
While  thunder-cloud*  are  ftalh'ring  dark, 

jtmid  the  freqnent  fl*»h  I 
A  keen  ontlook  the  watiibmen  keep— 
What  mark  they  darkUng  on  the  deep  1 

The  conrae  is  changed,  and  down  they  bear, 

For  pliy  guide*  the  brave, 
And  find,  conlendiog  with  despair, 

A  sailor  on  the  wave : 
They  lower  the  boat,  and  from  the  storm 
They  boldly  bear  bii  fainting  fbnn. 

The  means  of  life  they  fondly  ply  J 

Hi*  cheek  resumes  it*  glow ; 
He  points  his  hand,  he  saraina  hi*  eye, 

But  vordi  refuse  to  flow : 
One  effort  mote,  and  Ihu*  they  ran — 
"  Another — there'*  ihotser  man  I " 

The  startled  crew  ciplore  the  place. 

While,  dl^-likc  wails  the  blast. 

But  find  they  neither  man  nor  trace 


"i'ill  aummon'd  to  mtore  the  dead. 


n  [  see  a  brother  left. 

Exposed  to  death  and  hell, 
Kor  iosiaolly  do  what  I  can, 
While  *ln  bold*  yet "  another  man  1 " 
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.FVvw  Iki  MUnpdiUm. 
THE  BREEZY  HILLS  FOR  ME. 

BT    MEl.  ABDT. 

From  hill  to  hill  I  lore  to  tread 

With  stem  secure  and  fleet ; 
Blue,  cloodleaB  skies  are  o'er  my  head, 

Wild  flowers  heneath  my  feet. 
My  spirit  sighs  not  to  recall 

Oay  scenes  of  festal  glee ; 
Fair  nature's  smiles  surpass  them  all, — 

The  breezy  hills  for  me ! 

How  fresh,  how  pure,  the  balmy  air  I 

How  sweet  the  song-birds'  strain ! 
Almost  it  grieves  me  to  repair  ^ 

To  busier  haants  again. 
Brij^ht  ima^^es  within  my  mind 

Are  springing  glad  and  free ; 
Liie's  weary  cares  seem  kH  behind,— 

The  breezy  hills  for  me  I 

And  thoughts  of  deeper,  better  worth, 

Forth  at  the  spell  arise ; 
Here,  may  my  heart  oft  mount  from  earth 

To  commune  with  tiie  skies. 
Here,  in  Thy  works,  O  Lord  of  Power, 

Thy  bounteous  grace  I  see ; 
Here  may  I  duly  seek  Thee  more,— 

The  breezy  hills  ibrmel 


TO  THE  SNOWDROP. 

Full  oft  the  poet  has  essayed  to  sing 
Thy  merits,  simple  flower ;  nor  quite  in  vain. 
Yet  not  to  thee  may  I  devote  the  strain 
Of  eulogy ;  but  to  that  glorious  King, 

Who  bids  tny  silver  bell  his  praises  ring. 
And  doth  thy  leaves  so  delicately  vein ; 
Making  thee  meek  and  modest  through  thy  mien, 
The  darling  of  the  progeny  of  spring. 

Ay !  many  a  brighter  flower  the  vernal  gale 
Will  kiss,  but  none  to  which  aflection  clings 
As  unto  thee ;  who,  as  the  strong  9un  flings 

His  brightness  on  ihee,  dost  so  meekly  veil 
Thy  face :  as  at  the  Light  celestials  hail, 
The  seraphim  theirs  cover  with  their  wingi. 


pyom  JBIaekwood^s  B/ngazine, 
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Where  shall  we  mitke  her  grave  1 
Oh !  where  the  wild*flowen  wave. 

In  the  free  air ! 
Where  the  shower  and  singing  bird 
Midst  the  young  leaves  are  heard — 

There — ^lay  her  there  I 

Harsh  was  the  world  to  her ! 
Now  may  sleep  minister 

Balm  ior  each  ill. 
Look  on  sweet  nature's  breast. 
Let  the  meek  heart  find  rest, 

Deep,  deep  and  still ! 


Murmur  glad  waters  by ! 
Faint  gales  with  happv  sigh 

Come  wandering  o'er 
That  green  and  .  ossy  bed, 
Wiiere,  on  a  gentle  bead. 

Storms  beat  no  more  I 

What  though  for  her  in  vmin 
Falls  now  the  bright  spring  rain. 

Plays  the  soft  wind  1 
Yet  still  from  where  she  lies 
Should  blessed  breathings  rise, 

Gracious  and  kind. 

Therefore  let  song  and  dew 
Thenee  in  the  heart  renew 

Life's  vernal  rlow ! 
And  o'er  that  holy  earth 
Scents  of  the  violet's  birth, 

Still  come  and  go. 

Oh  I  then  where  wild  flowers  wave, 
Make  ye  her  mossy  grave. 

In  the  free  air  I 
Where  shower  and  singing  bird 
Midst  the  young  leaves  ^ra  heard— 

There— lay  her  there  I 


I  LOVE  TO  SEE  A  MERRY  BAND. 


BY  MBS.  CBAWFOBD. 

I  love  to  see  a  merry  band 

Beneath  the  good  old  tree. 
That  grows  upon  my  fathers  land, 

The  land  he  left  to  me. 
His  heart  it  was  a  kindly  one ; 

He'd  bow  his  locks  of  snow. 
To  be  the  playmate  of  his  son. 

In  days  long,  long  ago. 

There  was  a  time,  a  happy  time. 

When  this  old  heart  was  young, 
And  wed  an  angel  in  her  prime. 

More  fair  than  bard  has  rang. 
But  she,  like  earth's  most  precious  things. 

Soon  left  a  world  of  woe. 
And  therefore  'tis,  the  old  man  clings 

To  days  long,  long  ago. 

The  young,  the  gav.  oft  laugh  to  hear 

The  old  man  tell  his  Ule ; 
And  wonder  at  the  furtive  tear 

That  wets  his  cheek,  so  pale. 
But  they,  in  time,  like  me,  will  weep 

The  change  from  joy  to  woe. 
And  in  their  hearts,  as  Jewels,  keep 

The  days  long,  long  aga 

I  love  to  see  a  merry  band 

Beneath  thegofid  old  tree, 
That  grows  upon  my  father's  land, 

The  land  he  left  to  me. 
There's  pleasure,  mixed  with  sadness,  too. 

It  makes  my  bosom  glow ; 
To  do  as  he  himself  would  do. 

Who  died  long,  long  aga 
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SONNET. 


BT  CALDER  CAMFULL. 


Ye  who  the  lack  of  gold  woold  plead  as  lack 
Of  power  to  help  another,  think  not  so ; 
But  where  ihe  stumbling  steps  of  sickness  go, 
Follow  with  friendly  foot ;  and  in  the  track 
Of  life,  when  ye  encounter,  'midst  the  snow, 
Bewildered  wanderers,  turn  not  proudly  back, 
But  lead  them  gently  from  their  walks  of  woe 
Bv  such  kind  words  as  cast  a  brighter  glow 
Tlian  gold  around  them.    Oh  be  sure  of  this — 
The  alms  most  precious  man  can  give  to  man 
Are  kind  and  truthful  words ;  nor  come  amiss 
Warm  sympathizing  tears  to  eyes  that  scan 
The  world  aright !    The  only  error  is, 
Neglect  to  do  the  little  good  we  can  I 


THE  BRIER  AND  THE  ROSE. 

m 
\ 

BT  DORA  ORBBHWBLL. 

Look  not  on  me,  thou  wikiing  Brier, 

Look  not  with  loye  on  me  I 
Let  not  thy  thought  to  one  aspire 

So  fhr  irom  thy  degree. 

I  am  the  flowers'  bright  Glueen — the  Rose, 
And  reign  o*er  ganiens  wide, 

"Where  never  cruel  storm-wind  blowa 
To  mar  my  gentle  pride. 

If  I  am  lovely,  ask  the  race 
For  whom  my  bright  hues  shine. 

All  beautj,  tenderness,  and  grace, 
They  liken  unto  mine  1 

Whilst  thou  in  wood  and  lonely  lane, 

In  each  uncultured  place, 
May'st  stretch  thine  arms  abroad  in  vain, 

And  proffer  thine  embrace. 

In  vain !  all  haste  to  pass  thee  by. 

All  shun  and  scorn  that  see ; 
It  seems  to  do  me  wrong,  that  I 

Should  waste  e'en  words  on  thee. 

Oh  Rose !  the  pride  th  v  song  bespeaks, 

Doth  ill  thy  state  adorn ; 
If  love  win  not  the  meed  it  seekv, 

Repay  it  not  with  scorn  I 

Mine  is  a  simple  wikiing  flower. 

And  thine  tde  garden^  pride. 
Yet  once,  within  a  fairer  bower, 

We  blossomed  side  1^  side ; 

And  if  I  owned  a  Might,  sweet  Rose, 

Alike  on  thee  it  fell ; 
jyiy  fair  and  fading  leaves  disclose 

A  lesson  of  farewell  1 

Within  the  sheltered  garden  air, 

Thy|buds  to  beauty  swell^ 
The  freshness  of  a  rnder  air 

Have  nurtured  mine  as  welL 

No  flower  within  this  fiiiry  place 
That  thou  dost  claim  for  thine, 

Can  boast  a  sweeter,  wikler  naoB, 
Than  theae  pate  wreaths  or  mine  I 


Unto  the  glad  bright  sun  they  all 

In  silent  joy  look  up, 
And  diamond  dews  at  even  fkli 

Within  each  pearly  cup. 

The  blessed  Sun !  he  scometh  not 

On  me  alike  to  shine 
Oh  I  thine  may  be  a  prouder  lot 

But  not  more  blest  thui  mine  I 

Mock  not  afiection's  faith,  fair  Rose, 

All  lowly  though  it  be ; 
Look  not  in  haughty  scorn  on  those 

Who  look  with  love  on  thee. 


A   CITY   LYRIC. 

BTT.  WE8TW00D. 

'Mid  the  crowd  I  needs  must  linger. 

Aye,  and  labor  day  by  day, — 
But  I  send  my  thoiu^is  to  wander, 

And  my'fiEincies  ur  away. 
In  the  flesb  I'm  cloud  encompassed, 

Through  the  gloom  my  path  doth  lie ;— ^ 
In  the  spirit,  by  cool  water 

Under  sunny  skies  am  L 

Do  not  pity  me,  my  brother,— 

I  can  seie  your  fountains  play ; 
I  can  see  your  streams  meander 

Flashing  in  the  golden  ray. 
And  mine  ear  doth  drink  your  music. 

Song  of  birds  or  rippling  leaves, 
Or  the  reaper'^  stave,  sung  blithely 

'Mid  the  ripe  brown  Ixmey  leaves. 

I  go  forth  at  will,  and  gather 

Flowers  from  aardens  trim  and  &ir ; 
Or  amongst  the  shady  woodlands 

Cull  the  sweet  blooms  lurking  there. 
Little  wot  you,  O !  my  brother, 

While  I  toil  with  sweat  of  brow. 
Of  the  leisure  that  doth  wait  me 

'Neath  the  fkr-ofi*  forest  bough. 

Little  wot  you,  looking  upward 

At  the  smoke  wreaths  louring  there, 
Thai  mv  vision  is  not  bounded 

By  this  dull  and  murky  air ; — 
That  these  thick  cla«ie  streets  and  alleys 

At  my  bidding  vanish  quite, 
And  the  meadows  ope  before  me, 

And  the  green  hills  crowned  with  light. 

Do  not  pity  me,  my  brother, — 

Gkxi's  dear  love  to  me  hath  given 
Comfort  'mid  the  strife  and  turmoil 

And  some  blessings  under  heaven. 
In  the  flesh  I'm  cloud-encompassed. 

In  the  gloom  my  footsteps  stray,— 
But  I  send  my  thoughts  to  wander. 

And  my  fancies  tar  away  :— 
And  they  bring  me  strength  for  trial 

And  tweet  solace,  day  by  day. 


Englar 


_M«HRHOB  1  TmT  op  N*T10mL   pBOiPKWTT.— 

We  have  two  IndependcDt  and  inrallible  gagei  of 
nalitmal  prosperily,— iwo  markets,  by  the  activity 
and  depre«sion  ot  which  ihe  rise  and  fall  of  for- 
tune, the  ebh  and  Sow  of  hope  and  Tear  in  Ibe  coin- 
mnaily,  maybe  fairlymeamired.— namely,  the  Mo- 
tiey-marltel  and  Ihe  malrimonlBl  rnnrkeL  These 
are  our  certain  social  barotaetere.  No  inBlrumenl 
tiial  was  ever  invented  could  repisier  Ibe  stale  of  the 
atmospiiere  wlih  fidelity  liite  these.  The  two,  br 
apart  as  ihey  mav  seem,  are  clotely  connected  in 
toe  nature  of  the  iDflueocea  lo  which  ibey  are  sub- 
j«cL  The  bad  times  of  the  ooe  are  the  bad  limea  of 
the  other.  Few  ainilra  are  at  ihe  second  when  dole- 
M  laces  are  at  Ibe  first.  Marriages,  in  fact,  are  re- 
flated by  the  same  laws  as  govern  Ihe  rise  and  fall 
of  funds.  When  broken  smile  apoa  you,  maids 
ftre  a]so  kind ;  when  Bank  Direclors  woo  you  lo 
tabe  credit,  parents  and  guardians  woo  you  to  talfe 
wives.  Love  weaves  his  witcheries  with  the  Three 
per  Cents. ;  suiis  mitiiani  ai  88  are  sure  lo  be  trium- 
phani  at  98.  But  let  the  Bank  grow  coy.  and  ihe 
maids, — the  fickle  ones  I — grow  coy  as  well.  When 
--'-■  's  pleriiful  wedding-rings  ate  as  cheap  in 
i  as  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
But  wheo  bills  are  scarce,  banns  are  also 
scarce,  and  licenses  not  Ud  be  ihoughi  of.  The  al- 
tars lose  Ibeir  altractioas  when  discounts  are  beavy. 
Who  would  think  of  marrying  when  quotations  run 
high  at  Mark  lane !  It  would  be  tnadnesa  to  think 
ot  it.  Cupid,  though  but  a  bungler,  is  too  acute  for 
that.  Il  is  only  altera  fruitful  summer  that  the  im- 
inon|l  urchin  ventures  to  gather  in  bis  harvest. 
Only  when  the  sun  shines  will  he  undertake  to 
make  hay.  Wise  and  prudent  youth  I  He  shuns 
dark  days, — avoids  misiormne,  veils  his  sunny  face 
in  hard,  unprosperous  times,  to  re-appear  and  return 
lo  his  mischief  only  on  the  dawn  of  hrighter  pro- 
mises. Such  is  the  grave  and  impottanl  propoBi. 
lion, — elript  of  its  scientific  eipressiun, — which  if 
enunciated,  and,  so  far  as  the  data  yet  collected  will 
admit,  demonstrated  in  the  "  Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  in  England,"  jus)  published  and  laid  be- 
fore Parliament. 

A  history  of  England,  illustrated  by  the  facts  of 
Ihe  marriage  register,  is  a  corloua  and  interesting 
sobiecL  No  one  can  overrate  the  value  of  correcl 
tfatiMics  m  tracing  the  prt^ress  and  development  of 
nations.  Il  has  (or  a  long  time  been  known,  or  at 
least  suspected,  that  in  this  country  maniagea  axe 
BMM  teqoent  in  dajf  of  prosperity  and  gtestly  di< 


minish  In  hard  times.  The  general  character  ol 
(he  people  lor  canlioD  and  thrill,  aided  by  some  paiw 
tial  ob!«rvalion  of  facts,  would  easily  suggest  aoeh 
an  opinion.  These  returns  demonstraie  it.  The 
coincidence  of  the  fluctiiatiMt  is  constant.  When 
men  lancy  that  prosperity  is  seized,  they  incline  to 
wed,  and  commence  a  family,  just  as  ihe^  do  to  lake 
a  shop,  a  mill,  a  mine,  and  liegin  a  business.  Go- 
verned bv  prudential  considerations,  Ihe  English- 
man rarely  marries,  except  when  he  believes  in  ihe 
security  of  his  prospects.  This  may  seem  a  small 
affair ;  but  it  is  really  a  most  valuable  trait  in  Ihe 
character  of  a  nalirn  and  tells  greatly  in  its  resoJIa. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  number  of  marriages 
annually,  notwithslanding  some  fluctuatioDs,  baa 
gradually  increased  during  these  ninety  years.  In 
1756  Ihey  numbered  [ffi.eOO ;  in  1846  they  had  in- 
creased  to  287,486.  These  figures  arc  about  as  1  lo 
3,  and  they  are  respectively  the  lowest  and  highest 
inlhesenes.  The  aTeragc  of  the  lOyeare  1756.65 
was  1 13,M9i  that  of  the  lO  yeara  1837-46  was  iM8,. 
OSO,  or  more  than  double.  But  wilbin  these  ternu 
the  fluctuations  are  numerous,  corre^nding  moat 
remarkably  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ihe  country's 

frospcriij.  For  example,  during  the  three  years 
788,  H9, 90,  the  weddings  were  almost  stationair, 
Ihe  Dumbers  beinc  140.D&1,  14i,3H^,  141,396.  In 
1791  they  rose  to  143,186,  and  in  I'^Sa  to  149,838— 
nearly  10,000  in  five  years.  This  fai:t  at  once  ang- 
gesta  some  extraordinary  change  of  fortunfs.  Tun 
to  Ihe  historical  records,  and  we  see  the  mystery 
cleared  up.  From  ITSOlo  17K  the  price  of  wheat 
fell  IromMs.  a  quarter  lo  43a.  a  quarter;  the  Three 
per  Cents,  rose  from  77  to  90.  Through  Ihe  recent 
introduction  ot  manufacturing  power,  Ihe  capital  of 
Ihe  country  was  rapidly  increasing.  The  mteresl 
of  moneyiboth  in  Ihe  funds  and  in  ordinary  tnvest- 
meais,  was  low.  Brindley  had  introdnced  the  canal 
system ;  canals  became  ihe  rage.  Companies  were 
lormed,  schemes  projected,  lunds  subscnbed.  Every 
kind  of  money  was  plentiful,  and  matrimony 
amongst  Ihe  rest.  Bui  a  change  soon  crossed  the 
spirit  of  that  dream.  People  began  to  suspect  the 
value  of  their  investment-s.  He-action  commenced. 
On  Ihe  1st  of  Pebioary,  1793,  France  declared  war 
against  England.  Then  followed  a  terrible  crisif. 
In  April  a  commission  was  appoinled  by  Pitt  to  in- 
quire  into  ibc  causes  of  commercial  distm*. 
Thousands  were  rained. 

Brides  and  bridegrooms  were  nowat  a  discoonl. 
They  were  a  drug  in  Ihe  market.  For  some  years 
the  r^iatera  record  a  aad  lale  of  domestic  calunitf. 
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In  1795  the  weddings  had  fallen  to  137,594— less 
than  tEey  had  been  since  1783! 

The  fluctuations  in  the  general  returns  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  nation ;  but  sometimes  a  high 
average  year  presented  a  low  average  in  particular 
places ;  thus  Manchester  was  otben,  on  account  of 
the  tremendous  impetus  recently  given  to  its  in* 
diistrial  energies,  given  to  "  weddings  and  rejoic- 
ings," when  the  remainder  of  the  land  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  comparative  "  single  blessedness."  It 
was  the  same  with  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  other 
great  towns.  Sometimes  the  picture  was  reversed. 
Thus  in  1789,  a  bad  year  for  the  whole  nation,  the 
marriages  in  Birmingham  were  903 ;  but  in  1792, 
so  prosperous  to  the  kingdom,  they  amounted  to 
ODly  606 !  The  political  riots  of  the  time  will  rea- 
dily occur  to  the  reader  in  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. But  the  truth  is,  the  decline  was  not 
caused  by  the  riots ;  for  the  increase  of  disorder  and 
celibacy  were  equally  the  effects  of  causes  lying 
open  to  appreciation.  At  that  time  a  considerable 
number  of  workmen  in  the  iron  districts  depended 
for  their  prosperity  upon  the  manufacture  of  shoe- 
buckles.  In  one  of  her  caprices,  Fashion  had  plac- 
ed her  ban  upon  buckles ;  henceforth,  she  said,  let 
•hoes  be  lastened  with  laces !  The  manufacturers 
of  Birmingham,  Walsall,  and  Wolverhampton,  ap- 
pealed, by  petition,  to  the  Prince  Regent.  He  pro- 
mised his  influence  and  example.  On  the  strength 
of  this  promise  hundreds  of  persons  invested  their 
fortunes  in  buckles.  There  was  to  be  a  state  pro- 
cession in  London  on  the  recovery  of  George  III., 
and  buckles  were  expected  to  beat  strings  out  of  the 
field,  and  become  a^ain  ihe  rage.  But,  alas  for  all 
these  hopes  I  the  Ring  went  lo  St.  Paul's  in  ties, 
buckles  were  non-plosscd,  and  the  manufacturers 
rained.  Herein,  piobably,  lies  the  secret  of  the  po- 
litical disorders  in  the  midland  counties  in  1*791- 
3,  &c. — Daily  Sews, . 

Romanticists. — It  may  not  be  altogether  superflu- 
ous to  explain  what  Strauss  and  the  Germans  mean 
by  a  Romanticist  (RomarUikcr).  The  Romanticist 
is  one  who,  in  literature,  in  the  arts,  in  religion,  or 
ii^  politics,  endeavors  to  revive  the  dead  past;  one 
who  refuses  to  accept  the  flat  ol'  history :  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  the  past  i5  past,  that  it  nas  grown 
old  and  obsolete;  one  who  regards  the  present  age 
as  in  a  state  of  chronic  malady,  curable  only  by  a 
reproduction  of  some  distant  age,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent is  not  the  chUd,  but  the  aboHion,  Poets,  who 
•ee  poetry  only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  look  upon 
fairy  tales  and  legends  as  treasures  of  the  deepest 
wisdom ;  painters,  who  can  see  nothing  pictorial  in 
the  world  around  them ;  theologians,  wno  can  see 
no  recognition  of  the  Unspeakable  except  in  super- 
stition, who  acknowledge  no  form  of  worship  but 
the  ceremonies  of  the  early  church ;  politicians,  who 
would^  bring  back  **  merrie  England"  into  our  own 
aad  times  by  means  of  ancient  pastimes  and  white 
waistcoats--these  are  all  Romanticists.  It  is  quite 
clear  that,  however  modern  the  name,  the  Roman- 
ticist is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  There  have  ever 
been — will  ever  be — men  who  escaping  from  our 
bafl3iing  struggle  with  the  Present,  dream  of  a 
splendid  Future,  where  circumstance  is  plastic  to 
their  theories,  or  turn  themselves  lovingly  towards 
the  Past,  in  whose  darkness  they  discern  some 
streaks  of  light,  made  all  the  more  brilliant  from 
the  contrast— this  light  being  to  them  the  only  beacon 
by  which  to  6teer.  Antiquity  had  its  Utopists  and 
uomanticisis,  as  we  have  our  Humanitanans  and 
Poacyites.— ^<iin^^4 


East  way  op  Gainino  oa  Losing  Five  Years 
OP  Life. — Early  rising  has  been  often  extolled,  and 
extolled  in  vain ;  for  people  think  that  an  hour's  ad- 
ditional sleep  is  very  comfortable,  and  can  make 
very  little  difference  after  all.  But  an  hour  gained 
or  wasted  every  day  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
length  of  our  lives,  which  we  may  see  bv  a  very  sim- 
ple calculation.  First,  we  will  say  that  the  average  of 
mankind  spend  16  hours  of  every  34  awake  and  em- 

S loved,  and  8  in  bed.  Now,  each  year  having  365 
ays,  if  a  diligent  person  abstract  from  sleep  1  hour 
dailv,  he  lengthens  his  year  365  houre,  or  23  days  of 
16  hours  each,  the  length  of  a  waking  day,  which 
is  what  we  call  a  day  in  these  calculations.  We 
will  take  a  period  of  40  years,  and  see  how  it  may 
be  decreased  or  added  to  by  sloth  or  energy.  A 
person  sleeping  8  hours  a-day  has  his  full  average 
of  365  days  in  the  year,  and  may  therefore  be  said 
to  enjoy  complete  his  -  -  -  -  40  years. 
Let  him  take  9  hours'  sleep,  and  his  year 

has  but  342  days,  so  that  he  lives  only    371  •  • 
With  10  hours  in  bed,  he  has  319  days, 

and  his  life  is    -        -        -        -        -    35    •  • 
In  like  manner,  if  the  sleep  is  limited  to  7 
hours,  our  year  has  388  days,  and  instead 
of  40,  we  five    -----    42i  •• 
And  if  6  hours  is  our  allowance  of  slum- 
ber, we  have  41 1  days  in  the  year  and 

live -45    .. 

By  this  we  see  that  in  40  years,  2  hours  daily  occa- 
sion either  a  loss  or  gain  oifive  years !  How  much 
might  be  done  in  this  space !  What  would  we  not 
give  at  the  close  of  life  for  another  lease  of  5  years ! 
And  how  bitter  the  reflection  would  be  at  such  a 
time,  if  we  reflected  at  all,  that  we  had  wilfully 
given  up  this  portion  of  our  existence  merely  that 
ue  might  lie  a  little  longer  in  bed  in  the  morning. 

AMScooTe  OF  Napolrom. — During  the  rapid  so- 
journ that  he  had  made  in  Belgium,  in  1810,  Napo- 
leon, according  to  his  habit,  went  one  morning,  very 
plainly'  dressed,  to  walk  in  thft  gardens  of  the  Lack- 
en  Palace,  accompanied  by  an  aide-de-camp,  where 
he  met  a  young  man  who  was  occupied  in  arrang- 
ing some  flowers.  He  was  pleasccf  with  the  frank 
and  prepossessing  features  of  the  young  botanist, 
and  oegan  a  conversation  with  him.  The  young 
man  who  was  the  son  of  the  head-gardener — be  had 
studied  with  great  care  and  economy  the  history  of 
the  vegetable  world — he  could  name,  without  hesi- 
tation, the  foreign  and  complicated  names  that  the 
over-learned  have  given,  often  in  so  ridiculous  a 
manner,  to  the  most  graceful  prcduciions  of  nature. 
He  spoke  of  the  Sedosanthe,  the  Aristoloche,  the 
Rahoa,  the  Sceroxilion,  the  Hydrochardee,  and 
thousands  of  plants  with  difiicult  names,  as  another 
would  have  talked  oi  spinach  and  parsley.  He 
knew  the  nature  and  property  of  each  plant— in 
short,  it  was  botany  personified,  in  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two. 

'•  Are  you  comfortable  in  your  situation  here  t" 
says  the  Emperor,  speaking  with  interest.  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  replied  the  young  artist,  who  was  far  from  sup- 
posing tne  rankoi  the  person  who  interrogated  him. 
"  I  live  in  the  midst  of  what  I  love,  but  1  am  only 
an  assistant  to  the  head  gardener."  Napoleon 
never  disapproved  oi  ambitious  ideas.  He  had  re- 
marked in  the  young  florist  his  profound  study,  and 
the  interest  he  took  in  his  profession.  "What 
would  you  like  1"  says  he.  "  Oh,''  said  the  young 
Belgian,  "what it  would  like  it  madness."  *'  But 
atill  let  me  kr.ow,"  says  the  Emperor.  "  It  would 
require  a  fairy  to  leallae  the  dream  that  has  often 
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occupied  mjr  mind."  '*  I  am  not  a  fairyi"  replied  | 
Napoleon,  smiling  in  his  turn,  *'  but  1  am^aboot  tbe 
person  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  could,  if  he  knew 
them,  realise  your  wishes."  **Yott  are  too  good, 
air,"  said  the  young  man.  "  It  is  certain  that  the 
Emperor  coula  be  the  fairy  that  1  wish  for,  for  it  all 
depends  on  him.  During  a  journey  that  1  made  for 
my  instruction,  I  saw  in  France  the  gardens  of  Mai- 
maison,  with  its  eleven  bridges  and  Turkish  Kios- 
kes.  The  Emperor,  I  understand,  has  given  this 
charming  place  to  Josephine — if  (a  fairy  were  here, 
I  would  asK  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  head  gar- 
dener to  Josephine.  You  see  how  modest  I  am.^ 
"  I  will  think  of  it,"  says  the  Emperor,  almost  be- 
traying his  incognito,  **  but  do  not  despair  of  fairy 
lore  ;'*  and  after  some  further  conversation  with  the 
young  botanist,  Napoleon  withdrew.  He  lel^  Brus- 
sels on  the  morrow. 

During  the  two  months  that  followed  this  conver- 
satioUj  the  lyouDg  gardener  could  scarcely  think  of 
anything  but  the  wand  of  a  fairy  and  the  place  of 
head  gardener,  when  one  day  he  received  a  sealed 
packet  with  the  arms  of  the  Empress  Josephine 
upon  it ;  it  contained  his  nominaiioa  to  the  pool  he 
iiad  so  much  wished  for  \  he  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  was  very  soun  introduced  to  the  fairy  of  Lacken 
^^that  man  who  forgot  nothings  and  in  whom  he  only 
recognized  the  Emperor,  to  express  to  him  almost  a 
species  of  adoration. 

He  still  occupied  the  place  of  first  botanist  at 
Malmaison  when  the  Empress  .Josephine  died.—- 
^Impartial, 

Thb  Truk  Life. — The  mere  lapse  of  years  is 
not  life.  To,eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep ;  to  be  expos- 
ed to  darkness  and  ihe  light ;  to  pace  around  (he  mill 
of  habit  and  turn  the  wheel  of  wealth:  to  make 
reason  our  book-keeper,  and  turn  thought  into  im- 
plements of  trade — this  is  not  life.  In  all  this,  but 
a  poor  fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humani- 
ty is  awakened,  and  the  sanctities  still  slumber 
which  make  it  most  worth  while  to  be.  Know- 
ledge, truih,  love,  beauty,  goodness,  fairh  alone  can 
give  vitality  to  the  mechanism  ot  exi«rtencc.  The 
laugh  of  mirth,  which  vibrates  through  the  heart ; 
the  tears,  which  freshen  the  dry  wastes  within  ;  the 
music,  that  brings  childhood  back ;  the  prayer,  that 
calls  the  future  near ;  the  doubt,  which  makes  us 
meditate;  the  death,  which  frtaiiles  us  with  mys- 
tery ;  the  hardship,  that  forces  us  to  struggle ;  the 
anxiety,  that  ends  in  trust — the^^e'arc  the  true  nou- 
rbhment  of  our  natural  being. 

Instancrs  op  Manual  Dkxteeitt  in  Manitac- 
TURBs. — ^The  ♦  body '  of  a  hat  (beaver)  is  generally 
made  of  one  part  of*  red  *  wool,  three  parts  Saxony, 
and  eight  paas  rabbits'  fur.  The  mixing  or  working' 
up  of  Uiese  materials  is  an  operation  which  depends 
very  much  on  the  dexterity  of  the  workman,  and 
years  of  long  practice  are  required  to  render  a  man 
proficient.  The  wool  and  fur  are  laid  on  a  bench, 
first  separately,  and  then  together.  The  workman 
takes  a  machine  somewhat  like  a  large  violin  bow ; 
this  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  the  middle,  a 
few  inches  above  the  bench.  The  workman,  by 
means  of  a  small  piece  of  wood,  causes  the  end  of 
his  *  bow '  to  vibrate  quickly  against  the  particles  of 
wool  and  fur.  This  operation,  continucil  for  some 
time,  effectually  opens  the  clotted  masses,  and  lays 
open  all  the  fibres :  these  flying  upwards  by  the 
action  of  the  .string,  are,  by  the  manual  and  won- 
derful dexterity  of  the  workman,  caught  in  their  de- 
aoent  in  a  peculiar  manner,  anu  laid  in  a  soft  layer 
of  equable  thidoiest.    This  operaticm,  apparently 


so  simple  and  easy  to  be  effected,  is  in  reality  very 
difficult,  and  only  to  be  learned  by  constant  prac- 
tice. 

The  curved  shell  of  metal  buttons  is  prepared  by 
means  of  a  stamping-press ;  but  instead  of  a  punch, 
a  curved  polished  surface  is  used.  The  workwo- 
men employed  to  stamp  the  little  bits  of  copper  ac- 
quire such  dexterity,  that  they  frequently  stamp 
twelve  gross  in  an  hour,  or  nearlv  thirty  in  a  ml* 
nute.  This  dexterity  is  truly  wonderful,  when  it  is 
considered  that  each  bit  of  copper  is  put  into  the  die 
separately,  to  be  stamped  with  a  press  moved  by  the 
hand,  and  finally  removed  from  tne  die.  The  quick- 
ness with  which  the  hands  and  fingers  must  be 
moved  to  do  1728  in  the  hour  must  be  very  great. 

In  type-founding,  when  the  melted  metal  has  been 
poured  into  the  mould,  the  workman,  by  a  peculiar 
turn  of  his  hand,  or  rather  jerk,  causes  the  metal 
to  be  shaken  into  all  the  minute  interstices  of  the 
mould. 

In  manufacturing  imitative  pearls,  the  glass  bead 
forming  the  pearl  has  two  holes  in  its  exterior ;  the 
liquid,  made  from  a  pearl-like  powder,  is  inserted 
into  the  hollow  of  the  bead  by  a  tube,  and  by  a  pe« 
culiar  twist  of  the  hand,  the  single  drop  introduced 
is  caused  to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  interior,  without  any  superfluity  or  deficiency 
being  occasioned. 

In  waxing  the  corks  of  blacking-bottles  much  cle- 
verness is  displayed.  The  wax  is  melted  in  an 
open  dish,  and  without  brush,  ladle,  or  other  appli- 
ance, the  workman  waxes  each  cork  neatly  and  ex- 
peditiously simply  by  turning  the  bottle  upside 
down,  and  dipping  the  cork  into  the  melted  wax. 
Practice  has  enabled  the  men  to  do  this  so  neatly, 
that  scarcely  any  wax  is  allowed  to  touch  the  bottle. 
Again,  to  turn  the  bottle  to  its  proper  )N)sition,  with- 
out spiiliDg  any  of  the  wax,  is  apparently  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  matter ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  peculiar 
movement  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  impossible  to  de- 
scribe, and  difficult  to  imitate,  that  it  is  properly  ef- 
fvTcted.  One  man  can  seal  one  hundred  dozen  in  an 
hour ! 

In  pasting  and  affixing  the  labels  on  the  blacking- 
bottles  much  dexterity  is  also  displayed.  As  one 
man  can  paste  as  many  labels  as  two  can  affix, 

? roups  of  three  are  employed  in  this  department, 
n  pasting,  the  dexterity  is  shown  by  the  final  touch 
of  the  brush,  which  jerks  the  label  off  the  heap,  and 
which  is  caught  in  thi  Icll  hand  of  the  worlcman, 
and  laid  aside.  This  is  done  so  rapidly,  that  the 
threefold  oi)eration  ot  pasting,  jerking,  and  laying 
aside  is  re{ieatcd  no  less  than  two  thousand  times 
iu  an  hour.  The  affixing  of  the  labels  is  a  very 
neat  and  dexterous  operation ;  to  the  watchful  spec- 
tator the  bottle  is  scarcely  taken  up  in  the  hand  eie 
it  is  set  down  labelled.  In  packing  Ibe  boUles 
into  casks  much  neatness  is  displayed. 

The  heads  of  certain  kinds  ot  pins  are  formed  by 
a  coil  or  two  of  fine  wire  placed  at  one  end.  This 
is  cut  off  from  a  long  coil  fixed  in  a  lathe ;  the 
workman  cuts  off  one  or  two  turns  of  the  coil,  guid- 
ed entirely  by  his  eye ;  and  such  is  the  manual  dex- 
terity displaved  in  the  operation,  that  a  M'orkman 
will  cut  off  dO.OOO  or  30,000  heads  without  making 
a  single  mistake  as  to  the  number  of  turns  in  each. 
An  expert  workman  can  fasten  on  from  10,000  to 
15,000  of  these  heads  in  a  day. 

The  reader  will  frequently  have  seen  the  papers 
in  which  pins  are  stuck  for  the  convenience  of  sale : 
children  can  paper  firom  30,000  to  40,000  in  a  day, 
althott^  each  pin  involves  a  separate  and  distinct 
operation  I 

The  pointing  of  pins  and  needles  ia  done  lolely 


nsuLUinu. 


\rf  hand.  The  workman  hold*  thirty  or  ttatj  pln- 
lengttu  in  his  hand,  spread  out  like  a  lin ;  acid 
wonderrul  dexterity  U  sEioim  in  bringing  each  pan 
to  the  stone,  and  presenting  every  point  of  its  cir- 
cnmference  to  iu  Krintliiig  adion. 

In  stampinf  the  grooves  iti  the  heads  of  needles, 
Ihe  operative  can  miish  8000  needles  in  an  hour,  al- 
though he  has  to  adj  uet  each  teparato  wire  at  every 
blow.  In  paochlnc  the  eje-holes  of  needles  bv 
band,  children,  who  are  the  operators,  acquire  sQrjIi 
deiieritj,  as  lo  be  able  lo  punch  one  human  hair 
and  thread  li  wlib  another,  Tor  the  amusemeDi  ui 
Tisltots  1 

In  finallv  "  papering  "  needles  for  aale,  the  fe- 
males employed  can  coont  and  paper  3000  in  an 
hoar! 

SinoiTLtB  Lawscft.— A  case  has  recenllr  come 
before  the  English  Hdum  of  Lordi,  as  a  Court  of 
denUer  resort,  which  involves  some  interesting  qnes- 
tlons.  In  1813,  Alexander  McCarthy  died  el  Cork, 
Ireland,  leaving  an  eaUle  of  £100,00))  to  be  dIvidi-J 
among  his  children  according  to  the  statute,  he  hav- 
ing made  no  valid  will.  Prior  to  his  death  tRu 
danghlers,  Maria  and  Catherine,  became  nun*  <'i 
the  order  of  SL  Ursula  at  Blackrock,  having  ri.'- 
eeived  poniotia  of  £1000,  which  went,  of  course,  w 
the  CunveuL  A  wti  of  Mr.  McCarthy  look  out 
letters  of  adiniaUtralioti,  and  divided  the  esUii^ 
among  the  children,  excluding,  however,  the  nuD^ ; 
whereuptin  (hu  Convent  fat  in  a  claim  for  Hie 
shares  of  ihe  two  sisters,  an  assignment  having 
been  obtained  oi'  their  interest  There  was  con- 
siderable evidence  to  show  that  the  £1000  receivfd 
by  the  nuns  was  regarded  by  Ihem  and  by  their 
folher,  in  full  of  all  claims  on  hia  estate ;  and  Ih.it 
they  did  nut  wish  their  brolhera  and  sisters  to  be 
dislarbed  by  the  Convent.  On  the  contrary,  U  ws'^ 
proved  iliat  the  awignmeni  was  made  with  ememe 
leluctance,  and  only  in  consequence  of  "the  vow 
(rf' obedience-"  Maria,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  she  signed  the  deed  "  with  the  gre«lr:5i 
pain:"  that  she  "cried  all  night  long"  after  doic^' 
•01  that  she  had  "no  free  will  uf  her  own  ;"  tb^'.i 
her  act  was  "  like  the  act  of  a  dead  person ;"  anil 
that"  the  operation  of  her  vow  was  like  fhepresen- 
talion  of  a  pistol  by  a  highwamyan !"  Catherine  sai<l 
thai  "  a  pen  might  as  well  have  been  pot  into  tl^ji 
hands  ul  a  conise  as  into  bsr^,  when  she  signed  ili'' 
deedl"  A  bill  in  utjuliy  was  filed  in  the  name  ul' 
the  two  Superiors  of  the  Convent  and  Marin 
McCarthy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irelatid  r<'- 
ftiaed  to  gram  the  prayer  of  the  bill ;  but,  at  the 
aame  time,  oflcred  ilie  pciiiloners  a  trial  nl  Ian-, 
for  the  purpose  of  leslinp  the  '■  free  will  of  Maria 
and  Catherine  In  ^ignin^  Ihe  deed  of  assignment. 
The  pclilionera.  however,  declined  this  oSr,  and 
look  an  appeal  to  Ihe  House  of  Lords.  Before  thi^ 
tribunal  the  case  (nrncd  *upon  a  point  which  did 
not  involve  the  ineril".  The  law  Lords  were  clenr 
that  there  was  a  misjoinder  of  parties.  As  the  tin 
Superiors  claimed  all  Ihe  interest  of  Maria  bv  a.'- 
■tgnmenl,  it  was  held  that  she  should  not  have 
bMD  made  a  party.  Lord  Campbell  fntimateil 
however,  that  there  was  a  i-ery  grave  question  i^  - 
volved,  vii.,  whether  a  perron  by  joining  a  religion- 
order  in  Great  Britain,  now  a  Dou-Calholic  countr,, 
did  nut  suffer  a  diujualiliealion,  and  abandon  all 
right  to  (he  enjoyment  of  properly. 

DsiTit  or  CiPT.  Makitit. — Captain  Matiyat, 
C.  B.  Ihe  celebrated  nautical  novelist,  died  at  his 
■nsi,  Langham,  Morloik,  agtd  50.  His  aerrices  in 
da  Mayysn  tbiu  /ecardtd  by  Alien,  in  Ihe  Mm 
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Navf  Lilt  I  "  Midshipman  of  (he  Imperknie,  In  co> 
operatloQ  with  Patriot*,  on  Ihe  coast  of  Catalonia, 
nnder  Lord  Cochrane ;  served  in  (he  attack  on  the 
PreBch  fleet  in  Aix  Roads,  and  in  (he  Walcfaeran 
Expedition  in  IB09 ;  Lieii(man(  of  Ihe  Newcastle, 
and  in  her  bai^  cut  out  four  versels  from  Boaton 
Bay,  1B14  ;  commanded  (be  Larne  In  the  Burmese 
war,  beinjE  part  of  (he  time  senior  officer.  OaKOed 
1906."  By  his  deaih  a  good  service  pension  falls 
into  the  gift  of  ihe  AdminUy. 

The  ComirnoK  or  the  SEirs  oi  Russr*. — The 

Russians  attempt  10  prove  ihat  the  condition  of  their 
serfs  is  enviable  compared  to  that  of  the  peasants  in 
other  countries.  It  isamiserabledeceptioc.  Inlhe 
distant  and  sequestered  departments  thousands  of 
lamilies  pasa  throngh  all  ihe  horrors  of  starvation, 
and  perish  (rom  misery  and  the  effects  of  bmialKy. 
Haman  na(nre  suffers  aniversally  in  Russia;  bnt 
the  men,  who  form  the  staple  of  the  soil,  have  the 
hardest  lot.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  they  are 
euiided  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  theyliave 
not  (he  power  to  enforce  (he  fulfilment  of  this  privi- 
lege. The  truth  is  stilled  under  the  fallacloiia, 
thongh  specious,  axiom,  that  it  is  to  the  interesi  of  a 
master  lo  provide  for  his  creatures:  but  it  is  not 
eveiy  man  who  nndeistandB  ind  appreciaies  his  in- 
leren.  -iln'Otber  societies,  and  among  other  people, 
the  bad ceooomist  ruins  himself,  and  the  evil  ex- 
teoda  no  (ktlher  t  but  ber^  as  human  lile  constitutes 
the  weatih'of  an  individual,  whole  villages  and  can- 
lone  fall  victims  to  the  improvidence  and  reckleas- 
Dcs*  cd"  their  owner.  It  is  Iroe  that  the  government 
slepa  in  atid  applies  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  by 
placing  Ibf  estates  in  tnut,  when  it  i«  aware  of  the 
mischief;  but  this  taidy  relief  cannot  restore  the 
dead.  Picture  to  yourself  the  mass  of  unknown 
anftrlngs  and  iniqnilies  produced  by  such  couoms, 
under  such  a  government  and  in  such  a  climate  ! 
TbadMptilisn  of.tbeoe  landlords  is  more  aggravated 
dnn aiat .M*  the  Emperor  himself;  becaaae,  from 
tcing  wi^TBwn  from  the  pablic  eye,  it  is  not  cod- 
trolled  by  the  fear  of  putJic  opinion. — Ljfe  in  Hiutia, 
by  E.  P.  Thompson. 

FlBSOHAL  APPE1R:IKCE    AMD  HABITS  OP    TBE  PoPC. 

I  had  the  honor  of  two 
first  as  a  member  of  the 


fecled.  His  manner  in  frank  and  even  simple. 
There  is  not  Ihe  slightest  tincture  of  pride  or  tuteli- 
neu  in  his  deponmeni.  Pius  IX.,  addressing  his 
fellow  men,  utters  like  a  man  of  sense  what  he  real- 
ly at  the  moment  thinks  and  feels.  There  was  no 
written  reply,  couched  in  terms  of  cold  formality  to 
what  was  kindly  said,  but  a  cordial,  spontaneous  ei- 
OTessiun  of  feeling,  outspoken  at  the  moment  The 
Pope  said  somelhing  courteous  lu  several  individual 
members  presented  lo  him :  bearing  I  was  a  lawyer, 
he  remarked  that  an  English  advocate  had  lately 
sent  him  a  hook  on  legislation,  which  he  was  snre 
contained  much  which  would  be  desirable  for  him  to 
know,  but,  unfortunately,  being  unacquainted  with 
Ihe  language,  he  could  not  read  it,— a  very  sensible 
hot  unkingly  obeerralion.  Common  kings  never 
admit  their  ignorance  of  anything.  Dull  pomposity 
is  nol  congenial  to  Ihe  diiiposition  of  Pius  IX.  His 
manner  was,  however,  a  little  unsteady.  He  is  not 
what  some  would  call  dignified :  he  appeared  as  if 
his  royally  latawkwerdlyupon  him;  inappearance 
ray  unlike  ibc  Mtraita  of  Fins  VI. 
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Memoir  of   William  EUery  Ckamung,  with  Extract*  from   hit  Cormpondence   and 
Manuteriptt  :  in  3  toU.     London.     3.  CIutpn»n,  1848. 

the  Tolnmea  kt  length.  They  are  the  pro- 
dnction  of  one  who  naseTidentI;  obtained  t 
clear  perception  of  the  image  he  undcrtakea 
to  present ;  and  who  has  taken  conscientioiu 
and  elaborate  paina  to  render  it  distinct  to 
hisroadera.  His  eneocsB  ia  nn  quest  ion  able. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  obtained  npon 
easier  terms.  A  lighter  and  freer  hand 
might  have  adeqaatel;  sketohed  a  portrait, 
whose  ontlines  in  tbemselTes  are  sinralarlj 
expressive ;  and  whioh  preserves  an  identity 
nut  to  be  mistaken,  in  bivever  many  lights 
yon  place  it.  The  memoir  accomplishes  its 
purpose,  partly  by  narrative,  following  the 
coDimon  order  of  time  ;  partly  by  analysis, 
resolving  the  life  of  Dr.  Channing  into  its 
several  functions,  and  separatelj  describinx 
htm  in  bis  domestic,  ministerial,  and  social 
capacities  ;  partly  by  citation  from  his  pa- 
pers, arranged  not  only  in  each  of  these  two 
orders,  but  sometimes  according  to  a  method 
altogether  abstract  and  impersonal,  so  as  to 
exhibtt  his  thoughts  on  Religion,  Human 
Nature,  Christianity  and  Society.  So  com- 
plicated an  apparatus  is  thrown  away  in  tha 
exhibition  of  a  charaoter  peculiarly  simple, 
an  experience  Iree  from  vicissitude,  and  an 
intellect  bu'  little  versatile.  Dr.  Cban- 
ning's  writings  are,  to  a  singular  degree, 
•xpresnon,  in  a  dogmatic  or  expositorj 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  volumes  have 
not  appeared,  till  the  expectation  directed 
towards  them  has  almost  expired  by  mere 
lapse  of  time.  The  impatient  cariosity  for 
some  immediate  memorial  of  the  great  and 
good,  on  their  removal  from  this  world, 
often  presses  hard  on  their  biographer,  and 
demands  from  him  a  haste,  by  whioh,  were 
it  conceded,  literature  would  permanently 
suffer.  In  the  present  instanoe,  however, 
the  author's  claim  for  time  appears  to  have 
been  inordinate.  Neither  in  the  materials 
themselves,  nor  jn  his  treatment  of  them. 
is  there  anything  to  explain  a  five  years' 
delay.  The  few  facts  wbich  mark,  at  long 
intervals,  the  course  of  Dr.  Cbanning'e  un- 
eventful ilfe,  wore  too  recent  and  patent  to 
require  research  for  tbeir  collection.  The 
manuscripts,  from  which  copious  extracts 
are  given,  appear  to  have  presented  no  ar- 
duous problems  of  revision,  and  to  have 
needed  only  the  labor  of  the  scissors.  The 
oorrespondence  is  of  bo  reflective  a  charac- 
ter, so  prevailingly  engaged  with  sentiments 
rather  than  with  persons,  that  the  task  of 
selection  must  have  been  unusuallyfree  from 
d^eatc  perplexities.  However,  here  are 
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form,  of  bis  own  natarc  and  affections,  and 
awaken  in  every  reader,  an  antobiographical 
interest.  The  Memoir  is  but  the  prolonged 
note  yet  lingering  in  our  ear  from  the  rc- 
oediug  tones  of  his  own  voice.  It  is  all  the 
more  sweet  and  welcome  for  that ;  only, 
with  its  special  aids  from  memory  and  love, 
it  need  not  have  been  struck  on  so  many 
instruments,  and  thrown  into  such  elabo- 
rated chords. 

Channing's  life  beginning  in  1780,  was 
almost  coincident  with  the  independence  of 
bis  country.  No  sooner  was  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain  shaken  off,  than  a  series  of 
considerable  men  were  ordered  upon  the 
stage,  as  if  to  inaugurate  the  new  republic, 
and  enrich  it  with  the  elements  of  a  civili- 
lation  specially  its  own.     Adams  was  ready 
to  secure  it  the  honor  of  statesmanship  ; 
Story,  to  create  its  jurispmdenco  ;  Aliston, 
its  art ;  and  Channing,  its  moral  literature. 
Colonial  life  indeed  is  not  favorable  to  pro- 
fessional eminence   and  intellectual  pur- 
saits :  and  a  society  sufficiently  advanced 
to  supply  its  highest  offices  from  its  own 
citizens  approacnes  the  termination  of  its 
colonial  existence.     Such  men  ensure  the 
era  of  self-government:    and  self-govern- 
ment again  favors  the  appearance  of  such 
men.     The  immediate  period  of  transition 
however,   at  which   Channing  was    born, 
though  propitious  to  the  ambition  of  grown 
men  ready  to  occupy  the  field,  was  not  fa- 
TOrablo  to  the  training  of  his  first  years. 
To  the  Revolution  he  owed  it,  that,  in  his 
manhood,  he  could  speak  to  two  nations ; — 
that,  in  his  childhood,  he  was  poorly  cared 
for  by  one.     Times  of  political  anxiety  and 
<k>nvulsion   are   unfriendly  to   home   life. 
The  current  interests  are  pitched  too  high 
for  its  tranquillity.     The  topics  of  table- 
talk  are  not  light  enough  for  young  and 
mirthful  lips.     Children  are  in  the  way ; 
and  being  once  fed,  dressed,  protected,  and 
sent  off  to  church  or  school,  are  otherwise  ig- 
nored.    A  generation  whoso  cradle  has  been 
rooked  by  revolution  may  work  its  way  up 
to  strength  and  self- subsistence  ;  but  with 
great  suffering  to  the  gentler  and  more  de- 
pendent spirits.     They  open  best  in  a  time 
of  peace  and  evenness,  when  children  are 
the  ornaments  of  home,  the  measure  of  du- 
ty, the  refreshment  of  care,  the  symbols  of 
hone.     Such  was  the   nature  of  William 
Ellery  Channing  :    and,  notwithstanding 
the  sterling  worth  of  his  parents  and  con- 
nections, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in 
the  notions  and  ways  prevalent  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Newport,  Rhode  Islandi  he  fonnd 


but  an  ungenial  nurse.  His  father,  a  law- 
yer in  full  practice,  and  barely  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  claims  of  his  large  family, 
followed  rather  the  usages  of  the  time 
than  the  kindliness  of  his  nature,  in  keep- 
ing his  children  at  a  respectful  distance. 
His  mother,  of  whom  a  good  deal  is  said 
without  leaving  a  very  distinct  impression, 
seems  to  have  seen  a  shrewd  and  lively 
woman,  using  the  license  of  a  good  con- 
science with  something  of  the  sharpness  of 
a  censor,  and  with  more  of  the  strength  to 
conquer  troubles,  than  of  the  sweet  art  to 
smooth  and  charm  them.  Though  Wil- 
liam,— the  third  child, — is  said  to  have 
been  '^  an  idol  from  the  first,"  this  seems 
to  imply  rather  admiration  of  his  loveli- 
ness, than  sympathy  with  the  peculiar  en- 
dowments of  his  nature :  for  his  mind  evi- 
dently followed  a  solitary  course,  and  was 
never  domesticated  with  the  influences 
around  it,  except  with  the  wild  sea-beach 
and  shaded  glens  of  the  island.  Of  his 
nature,  it  was  a  law  that  nothing  should 
have  power  over  him,  except  on  condition 
of  its  being  beautiful  and  being  good  :  and 
ho  was  thrown  by  birth  upon  a  society,  of 
which  one  half  appears  to  have  been  gross 
and  profane, — the  other  stiff-necked  and 
Puritanical,  with  the  free  heart  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  dutiful  will  upon  the  other. 
Both  of  them  necessarily  acted  an  repulsions 
to  him, — the  genial  spirit  without  purity, 
and  the  dull  habits  of  religion  without  its 
ideality.  He  was  like  a  poet-child  doomed 
to  live  with  a  Franklin,  and  eat  the  dry 
powder  of  his  precepts  as  antidote  against 
the  poisons  of  the  world.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  mind  was  early  driven  inwards 
upon  itself ;  was  led  to  seek  in  books  its 
first  taste  of  genuine  sympathy ;  and  found 
a  kindling  joy  in  the  stern  but  noble  com- 
panionship of  the  Stoical  moralists.  From 
the  many  traces  of  a  gentle  and  generous 
boyhood,  we  select  the  following  anecdote, 
related  by  himself : — 

*<lcan  remember  an  incident  in  my  childhoo 
which  has  given  a  turn  to  my  whole  life  and  cha' 
meter.  1  found  a  nest  of  birds  in  my  father*8  field* 
which  held  four  young  ones.  They  bad  no  down 
when  I  first  discovered  them.  They  opened  their 
little  mouths  as  if  they  were  hungry,  and  I  gave 
them  some  crumbs  which  were  in  my  pocket. 
Every  day  I  relumed  to  feed  them.  As  soon  as 
school  was  done,  I  would  run  home  for  some 
bread,  and  sit  hv  the  nest  to  see  them  eat,  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  Thev  were  now  feathered,  and  almost 
ready  to  fly.    When  I  came  one  morning,  1  found 

I  them  all  cut  up  into  quarters.    The  grass  round 
Ihe  Mst  was  red  with  blood.    Their  little  limbs 
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\nn  raw  and  Uooiy.  The  mother  wm  on  a  tree, 
aod  tbe  father  on  lbs-  wall,  mourning  for  tliFit 
fonn^.  1  cried  myarlf,  for  I  was  a  ohild.  ] 
thanghl  too  that  the  pacenln  looked  nn  me  as  ibe 
author  of  (heir  niiserieB,  and  ibii  made  me  alili 
more  unbappy.  1  wanted  to  undecei>e  tbem.  1 
wanted  to  sympalliize  with  and  comTort  them. 
When  I  led  ibe  field,  they  followed  me  wllh  Iheir 
ej'ea  nnd  wilb  mournful  reproaches.  I  traa  too 
yoang  nnd  loo  sincere  in  mj  ^ef  to  make  any 
aposIropheB.  Bar  I  can  never  forget  my  feelinp>. 
Tbe  imptesiion  will  never  be  worn  away,  nor  can 
I  ever  ceaae  to  abhor  every  speciea  of  inhumanity 
toward*  inferior  auimals." — I.  37. 

In  the  following  narratiTc,  the  mirror  is 
held  up  to  the  early  experience  of  laany  a 
thonghtfal  mind ;  and  an  insight  gained 
into  the  many  gradations  of  unreality  by 
which  the  passage  is  treaoheroualy  smoothed 
from  perfect  veracity  of  heart  to  otter  pre- 
tence:— 

"  His  father,  with  tbe  view  of  giving  him  a  ilde, 
took  William  in  hia  ehaise  one  day,  aa  be  woe 
going  to  bear  a  famous  preacher  in  Ibe  neighbor- 
hood. Impressed  wiih  tbe  noilun  that  he  mijihl 
learn  givat  lidinga  from  Ibe  unseen  world,  be 
listened  allentively  to  ibe  sermon.  With  very 
glowing  rhetoric,  the  lost  slate  of  man  waa  de- 
scribed. Ilia  abandonment  1o  evil,  helpleetHiesa.  de- 
pendence upon  sovereign  grace,  and  the  need  ol 
earnest  prayer  as  the  condition  of  receiving  li'is 
divine  aid.  In  The  view  of  tbe  speaker,  a  curse 
seemed  lo  rest  upon  the  earth,  a[)d  darkneu  nn 
horror  lo  veil  the  face  of  nature.  William,  for  hi 
part,  snppoeed  that  henceforth  those  wbn  believed 
would  abandon  all  other  IhinfEs  to  aeek  ibis  salva- 
tion, and  that  amusement  and  earthly  businera 
would  no  longer  occupy  a  moment.  Tba  servic 
over,  Ihey  went  out  of  ibe  church,  and  bis  falbei 
in  answer  to  the  remark  of  some  person,  said,  wit 
a  decisive  tone, — •  Sound  docirine.  Sir.'  '  II  is  a. 
frtw,  then,' waa  his  inward  reOection,  A  heavy 
weiKhl  fell  on  bi«  heart.  He  wanted  to  speak  lo 
his  father  ;  he  expected  bis  father  would  speak  to 
him  in  relation  lo  this  tremendous  crisis  of  Ihingti. 
They  got  into  the  chaise  and  lodc  along,  but,  nb- 
sorbed  in  awful  Ibougbls,  be  could  not  raise  his 
voice.  Presently  his  failier  began  to  whislle  1.  At 
length  ibey  reached  home  ;  but  instead  of  calling 
the  family  together,  and  lellini,'  Ibem  of  the  appall- 
ing inlelligence  which  the  preacher  bad  given,  his 
father  look  oS  his  boots,  pul  bis  feel  upon  tbe 
mantelpiece,  and  quietly  teaii  a  newspaper.  All 
things  went  on  a"  u^ual.  '  At  first  he  waa  sur- 
prised; but,  not  being  given  lo  talking,  he  asked 
no  explanations.  Soon,  however,  Ibe  question 
rose, — '  Could  what  be  had  heard  he  true.'  No  ! 
his  father  did  not  believe  it ;  people  did  not  believe 
it '.  It  waa  not  true !'  He  felt  that  be  had  been 
trifled  with ;  Ibat  Ibe  preacher  had  deceived  him ; 
and  from  that  time  he  became  inclined  to  distmsl 
everything  oratorical,  and  to  measure  exactly  the 
neaoiiig  of  wordai  ha  had  received  a  profoiud 
IcMdn  00  the  worth  of  auKerity."— I.  32. 
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The  peculiarity  in  ChsDoing,  indicated 
hy  these  incidents,  is  not  thftt  do  thns  felt 
nnd  thought  ;  htit  that  he  never  parted 
with  his  faith  in  auch  impnlaeB,  or  allowed 
them  to  be  langhcd  or  worn  away.  Dn- 
spoiled  childhood  is  always  hnmane,  always 
truthful :  bttt  there  are  few  who  do  not 
Icam  to  slight  the  divine  guidance  of  nature 
when  the  thronged  and  beaten  track  of 
custom  leads  away. 

The  career  of  Channing's  parents  wu 
most  vneqoak  Ho  was  only  thirteen  when 
the  father  died ;  the  mother  survived  for 
37  years  of  widowhood, — the  object  of 
faithful  care  and  nffection  to  William  and 
his  elder  brother  Francis,  After  a  year's 
preparatory  study,  William  entered  Har- 
vard UuiverMty  in  1794;  residing  daring 
his  academical  coarse,  with  his  ancle,  Chief 
Justice  Dana.  His  life  had  no  more  genial 
period  than  the  four  years  spent  nt  college. 
Not  that  tbcre  was  any  thing  eDnobling  in 
the  methods  of  study  and  discipline  pecu* 
liar  to  the  place ;  for  the  Professora  seem 
to  have  been  b,  set  of  formal  officials,  little 
able  to  conciliate  the  pedantic  decorum  of 
j  the  receding  age  with  the  fervid  spirit  of  > 
new  time.  Nor  was  it  that  the  tone  of 
feeling  atDOng  the  general  body  of  under- 
graduates was  by  any  means  high  ;  for  tbe 
'  disorganizing  principles  of  French  philoBO- 
phism  wore  telling  with  full  effect  on  the 
faith  and  conduct  of  the  students.  But  to 
a  pore  and  thoughtful  mind,  nothing  can 
prevent  the  CoHege  years  from  being  ft 
glorious  time.  The  largo  drafts  of  know- 
ledge at  the  raomeat  of  most  eager  thirst ; 
the  first  tria]  of  the  wings  of  thought  out  of 
sight  of  the  home-ncst  and  high  amid  the 
mountain  air ;  the  fervid  friendships 
springing  from  a  common  trust  in  what  is 
true  and  good  ;  tho  fair  perspective,  chang- 
ing with  the  ideal  colors,  of  promised  and 
stiU  promissory  years ;  these  give  an  nn- 
conscions  splendor  to  that  time,  seldom 
revealed  hut  by  the  advent  of  a  paler  light 
in  our  maturity.  The  affection  of  clase- 
matee  such  as  Utotj,  Tuckcrman,  and  All- 
ston  ;  the  re-uniont  of  the  Sliakspcare- 
society  and  the  S;  caking -club ;  the  dig- 
cuBsion  of  great  qucbtiona  in  history  and 
philosophy,  to  which  Earopoan  movements 
seemed  to  give  an  immedijio  practical  in- 
terest,— were  sufficient,  independently  of 
the  direct  studies  of  the  place,  to  afford  an 
invaluable  discipline  to  a  luind  like  Chut- 
ntng's.  The  direction  of  bis  nature,  now 
left  free,  early  declared  itself;  as  the  fol- 
lowing confession  which  he  had  afterwaidt 
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tli«  Mange  t«  tn&ke,  will  Boffioiently  ex- 
plun : 

"  The  Iwo  •Dthon  who  mosl  atrrt6  lo  guide 
hi*  tboDgbta  at  Ihii  time,  were  Halcheaon  and 
Fttgatioa.  lIwM  while  teading,  one  day,  in  the 
ibrmer,  some  of  the  vaiiauB  pMBiget  in  which  he 
mmha  man's  capeciij  (or  disinterealed  afleciioD, 
and  conaidera  virtue  at  Ibe  sBCiiGce  of  priTate  in- 
tefCalE  and  ihe  beaririR  of  private  evils  for  ihe 
(nblic  good,  OT  as  self-devotion  (o  absolute  uni- 
Tersal  px>d,  that  there  suddenly  burst  upon  bis 
mind  that  view  of  the  dignilj  of  hnman  nature, 
which  was  everafter  to 'uphold  and  cherish' bim. 
Mid  thenceforth  to  be '  the  rouniain  light  of  all  his 
dsj,  ibe  master  li^ht  of  all  his  seeing.'  Be  was, 
at  the  time,  walking  as  he  read,  beneath  a  clump 
of  wilk>ws  jet  standing  in  the  meadow  a  little 
BOIth  of  Jodn  Dana's.  This  wan  hiii  favorite  re- 
treat for  Btudj,  bnog  then  qnite  umliHturhed  and 
ptinle,  anil  offering  a  most  serene  and  cheerful 
prospect  across  green  meadows  and  the  glistening 
river  to  the  Brookliae  hills.  The  place  and  the 
hoar  were  always  sacred  in  his  memory,  and  be 
frequently  reletred  to  them  with  grateful  awe.  It 
aeemed  to  bim  that  he  then  passed  through  a  new 
Spiritual  binh.  and  entered  upon  the  day  of  eternal 
peace  and  joy-" 

"  The  glory  of  the  Divine  disintrtesledness,  the 
.  privilege  of  existing  in  a  universe  nf  progressive 
arder  and  beaaly,  the  poMibiliiies  of  sfiirilual  ilea, 
liny,  the  sublimity  of  devoledneas  in  the  will  of 
Innnite  Love,  penetrated  hit  souli  and  he  was  so 
borne  away  in  rapturous  visions,  that,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  aa  spoken  to  a  friend  in  later 
fcars, — '  I  longed  to  die,  and  felt  that  if  heaven 
alone  coald  give  room  for  Ihe  exercise  of  such 
emoliona ;  but  when  I  found  I  mnst  live,  [  cast 
about  to  do  sometbing  worthy  of  these  great 
thouebts;  and  my  eolhUHasm  at  that  age,  being 
then  but  fifteen,  turning  strongly  to  the  female  sex, 
I  considered  that  they  were  the  powers  which 
ruled  the  world,  and  that  if  they  would  beslow 
Ibeir  favor  on  the  Tight  cause  only,  and  never  tie 
diverted  by  caprice,  >U  would  be  fitly  arranged, 
asd  tritiinpb  waa  sure.  Animated  with  this  v,ew 
which  unfolded  itself  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
many  bearings,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  this 
lady,' laying  lis  hand  on  biswiFr'n  arm,  wttnwaa 
tiatening  hy  hit  side, — 'But  I  never  got  courage 
(0  send  the  letter,  and  have  it  yet.'  "—1.  62. 

Tbls  outburat  of  entlnisiasm,  awakened 
by  the  wTititigs  of  Hatelieaon,  lets  tu  at 
once  into  the  secret  of  liia  tnot«l  doctrine, 
and  leBTOH  no  room  for  sarprise  that  he  aU 
wan  felt  an  unoonqncrablt  aversion  for  the 
UtilHarian  Etbtca.  The  point  of  depar- 
ture for  his  wboln  philosaphy  was  his  own 
anresolved  and,  as  he  believed,  irrtjaolvable 
moral  eonseiouness  ;  the  ioteniity  of  whioh 
was  the  determininfi;  oanse  of  his  cbaimctei^ 
ittio  beliefs  and  experienee.  Only  in  aofar 
■■  they  addreased  themselves  to  this,  do 
^Mikr  or  cmita  ^petr  to  hin  Mnnbly  «f- 
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fected  hitn.  Hntcheson,  Bntler  and  Prioe 
echoed  this  personal  feeling ;  Fergnson  ap- 
plied it  to  Society :  and  these  authors  pow- 
erfully influenced  him.  Bat  nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  exceedingly  slight 
trace  apparent  in  him  of  all  bis  other 
reading,  not  only  at  College,  but  during 
his  whole  subse^aent  period  of  study.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  himself  familiar  with 
Looke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Reid,  Hartley, 
Priestley,  and  Stewart.  Of  these  writers  it 
is  juBt  conceivable  that  Loeke,  Reid,  and 
Stewart,  might  pass  before  a  mind  of  sound 
capacity  with  no  other  result  than  that  of 
tranquil  and  incooBploaonB  inBtraction. 
Bat  that  the  startling  paradox  of  Berkeley, 
the  cruel  ease  of  Hume's  sport  with  high- 
est truth,  the  relentless  mechanism  of 
Hartley's  philoaophy,  shonld  create  no  agi- 
tation, and  constitute  no  era,  for  a  dear 
andearncBtmind,  it  just  matter  of  aetonish- 
mcnt.  These  authors  nsnatly  shake  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  young  philosopher's 
wotM.  The  questions  which  they  stir,  and 
the  clement  of  til  ought  in  which  they  move, 
lie  00  deep,  that  tbe  ultimate  bases  of  be- 
lief heave  and  tremble  at  their  power ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  stability  should 
be  restored,  without  many  a  Vestige  of  in- 
ternal strife  subdued.  In  Channing,  how- 
ever, no  reader  would  suspect  more  than 
tbe  most  ordinary  and  hearsay  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  these  great  thinkers :  and 
yon  would  say  that  if  ever  he  crossed  the 
confines  of  tbe  two  spheres  of  thought 
which  they  divide,  he  must  have  been  car- 
ried blindfold  or  asleep.  Tbe  same  appa- 
rent inoperativeneas  may  be  observed  in  his 
historical  and  classical  pursuits.  They  rft< 
suited  in  no  sobolarsbip  or  critical  E^ill,  ^ 
though  sufficiently  extensive  to  have  left 
most  perceptible  effects  of  this  kind  on  an 
understanding  differently  constituted.  The 
truth  is,  we  imagine,  chat  tbe  intensity  of 
the  moral  sentiment  within  him  absorbed 
every  thing  into  itself  ;  and  made  his  re- 
flective activity  wholly  predominant  over 
the  apprehensive  ;  and  determined  it  in 
one  invariable  direction.  He  meditated 
where  others  would  have  learned  ;  and  the 
materials  of  hia  knowledge  disappeared,  as 
faat  ai  they  were  given,  in  the  large  gene- 
ralisations  of  bis  faith.  His  mind  thus  grew, 
while  his  attainments  made  no  show ;  and 
while  he  missed  the  praise  of  learning,  he 
won  an  afflnenoe  of  wisdom.  Now  and 
then  we  meet  with  a  mind  presenting  the 
direct  antithens  to  this ;  in  which  Mqtusi- 
tion  takes   plsoe  by  extnnfcl  eeenrtion, 
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rather  than  internal  ftuAon  ;  and  immense 
■tores  of  producible  emdition  are  aocnma- 
lated,  without  the  least  progress  or  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  possessor.  It  is  a 
manrellous  phenomenon, — a  man  assiduous- 
ly sweating  in  the  richest  mines  of  knowledge 
vet  with  utmost  success,  remaining  poor  as 
before  ;  and,  with  whole  histories,  philoso- 
phies, archseologies  in  his  head,  being  still 
as  puerile  in  conception,  as  narrow  in  reason, 
as  sterile  in  affection,  as  if  he  had  never 
had  contact  with  foreign  speech  and  an- 
cient wisdom.  These  two  appearances, — 
of  a  mind  growing  greater  without  visible 
acquisition;  and  of  one  remaining  small 
under  infinite  accessions, — are  alike  curious 
to  the  thoughtful  observer  of  mankind. 

To  the  happy  and  generous  College  pe- 
riod succeeded  two  years,  the  record  of 
which  fills  us   with  unspeakable   sadness. 
He  went,  under  the  name  of  tutor,  to  reside 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Rich- 
mond,  Virginia.     He  had   the  charge  of 
twelve  boys,  to  whom  he  devoted  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day.     The  remaining  nours 
left  to  his  own  disposal,  were  differently 
used  by  him  at  different  periods  of  his  stay. 
At  first,  under  the  attraction  of  a  new  po- 
sition and  with  his  fresh  confiding  spirit 
still  unchecked,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  society  frequenting  the  planter's  hospi- 
table  table;    to  have   acknowledged  the 
oharm   of   the  free  and  genial    manners 
characteristic  of  the  South  ;  and  to  have 
been  pleasantly  roused  by  the  democratic 
politics   of  the  place,  to   reconsider   the 
Federalist  opinions  he  had  brought  from 
New  England.     The  collision  between  his 
own    prepossessions    and   the  sentiments 
which  ne  heard  advocated  in  the  debates  of 
the  Virginian  legislature,  gave   the  final 
form   to   his  political   convictions.      The 
French  Revolution,  in  its   operation   on 
American  society,  awakened  two  opposite 
tendencies.     To  the  citizens  of  the  young 
confederation  it  was  flattering  that  their  ex- 
ample should  be  so  speedily  followed,  and 
a    Republic   be   constituted   by  the. must 
polished   nation   of  the  Europoan   conti- 
nent ;  and  the  resemblance  in  the  fates  of 
the  two  countries  seemed  to  prescribe  alli- 
ance between  the  Governments.     To  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim-fathers  however, 
the  impudent  atheism  of  France  was  pecu- 
liarly offensive  ;  and  so  degraded  by  its  al- 
liance the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Rights  of 
man,  that  they  were  anxious  to  keep  dis- 
tinct the  basis  of  their  own  liberties.     In 
the  North,  this  religions  apathy;  in  the 
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South,  the  political  sympathy,  prevailed ; 
carrying  witn  it.  Id  each  case,  a  distinctive 
system  of  opinions  as  to  internal  affairs  as 
well  as  foreign  relations.     Considerable  in- 
roads were  made  upon  Channing's  Federalist 
rejudices  at  this  time.     Without  losing 
is  abhorrence  of  '^  French  principles,"  he 
did  not  suffer  them  to  weaken  his  confi- 
dence in  the  great  experiment  of  self-go- 
vernment; and  he  condemned  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws  as  acts  of  arbitrary  and 
unworthy  fear.  The  impressions,  however,  of 
delight  in  the  society  of  Hichmond,  under 
which  this  change  was  wrought,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lasting.     Kindly  and 
g'ateful  words  indeed  drop  from  him  still, 
ut  he  saw  beneath  the  gloss  of  fashiona* 
ble  manners,  and  was  often  shocked  by 
what   he  found.      He    felt  the   constant 
presence  of  slavery,  and  was  sickened  by 
Its  corruptions.     He  discovered  the  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  irreligion,  and  the  con- 
sequent ascendency  of  low  aims  and  sordid 
amoition.     He  met  with  no  response  to  hia 
own  pure  tastes  and  aspirations.     He  with- 
drew almost  wholly  into  his  remote  study, 
and  limited  himself  to  the  companionship 
of  his  books.  These  tileni  associates  afford- 
ed an  inadequate  check  to  the  inordinate 
activity  of  his  own  emotions ;  and  he  lapsed 
into  an  ascetic  enthusiasm  :  the   pinch  of 
poverty  and  the  resolve  of  Stoicism  conspir- 
ed to  lay  him  low,  and  fasten  to  him  the 
chain  of  incurable  infirmity.     He  denied 
himself  bis  needful  food :  he  slept  upon  the 
floor:  he  made  the  clothes  already  thread- 
bare in  the  summer,  serve  amid  the  winter 
winds.     In   his  recoil  from    the   careless 
world  around  him,  and  his  passionate  aspi- 
ration after  perfection,  he  retired  further 
into   himself.      As  his   body  became  en- 
feebled, and  his  mind  dizzy  with  its  own 
intensity,  study  passed  into  meditation ; 
meditation,  into  revery  ;  and  revery,  into 
the  sorrows  of  self-reproach.     He  rose  into 
a  delusion  which  is  peculiar  to  lofty  minds, 
and  presents  the  paradox  of  excessive  self- 
knowledge  overbalancing  itself  into  self-ig- 
norance.     Con^mcd   by  wasting  fires  of 
emotion,  he  charged  himself  with  utter  apa- 
thy, and  burst  into  tears  of  humiliation. 
He  had  gazed  at  the  burning  focus  of  hia 
nature,  till  he  was  blind ;  and  then  shudder- 
ed to  think  how  dark  it  looked  within.    In 
truth,  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  estimate  the 
quantities   of    bis   nature:    only   into   its 
qualities  does  God  permit  him  to  have  in- 
sight.    Good  and  evil  affections  belong  to 
the  whole  family  of  minds,  and  are  just 
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objects  of  accurate  discrimination.     But  to 

fauge  the  temperature  of  spirits  is  a  task 
lejond  us ;  for  there  is  tio  common  mea- 
sure to  furnish  a  true  scale ;  and  the  freez- 
ing-point of  angels  may.  be  a  white  heat  to 
men.  In  a  letter  to  a  College  friend,  writ- 
ten at  this  time,  Channing  says  : 

*'  I  sit  down  to  write  to  yon,  to  disburden  a  full 
heart,  and  cheer  a  heavy  hour.  It  is  spring  time, 
and  a  iinirersal  languor  has  seized  on  me.  Not 
loBg  ai(o  I  was  an  eagle.  I  had  built  my  nest 
among  the  stars,  and  I  soared  in  regions  of  un- 
clouded ether.  But  I  fell  from  heaven,  and  the 
spirit  which  once  animated  me  has  fled.  I  have 
Jost  every  energy  of  soul,  and  the  only  relie  of 
your  friend  is  a  sickly  imagination,  a  fevered  sen- 
sibility. I  cannot  study.  I  walk  and  muse  till  I 
can  mlk  no  longer." — 1.  107. 

And  again,  to  the  same  correspondent  ^'- 

"  You  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that  you  had 
broken  off  the  habit  of  musing.  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same.  You  cannot  conceive  how  much 
of  my  time,  especially  at  this  season,  is  thrown 
awajr  in  pursuing  the  phantoms  of  a  disordered 
imagination.  Musing  wears  away  my  body  and 
ray  mind.  I  walk  without  attending  to  the  dis- 
tance. Sometimes  joy  gives  me  wings,  or  else, 
absorbed  in  melancholy,  I  drag  one  foot  heavily 
after  the  other  for  whole  hours  together.  I  try  to 
read,  .but  I  only  repeat  words,  without  receiving 
an  idea  from  them.  Do  give  me  a  recipe  for 
curing  this  disorder." — I.  104. 

It  is  the  character  of  these  periods  of 
sadness,  that  to  those  who  pass  through 
them  with  fidelity,  their  true  nature  does 
not  permanently  remain  hidden.  When 
from  a  point  of  riper  wisdom  Dr.  Channing 
looked  back  upon  this  time,  ho  was  aware 
of  its  real  significance,  and  saw  its  shadow 
of  death  turned  into  morning*  In  1842  ho 
wrote  to  a  friend : — 

««  Your  account  of  R  chmond  was  very  interest- 
ing. You  little  suspected  how  many  remem- 
brances your  letter  vras  to  awaken  in  me.  I  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  there,  and  peihaps  the  most 
eventful  of  my  life.  I  lived  alone,  too  poor  to  buy 
books,  s|)en(Jing  my  days  and  nights  in  an  out- 
building, with  no  one  beneath  my  roof  except 
during  the  hours  of  school -keeping.  There  I 
toiled  as  I  have  never  done  since,  for  gradually  my 
constitution  sank  under  the  unremitting;  exertion 
With  not  a  human  being  to  whom  I  cc»u!d  commu- 
nicate my  deepest  thoughts  and  leelinire,  and 
shrinking  from  common  8ociety,  I  pns9ed  through 
intellectual  and  moral  co  iflicis  thrrugh  excitements 
of  heart  and  mind,  so  absorbing  as  often  to  banish 
sleep,  and  to  destroy  almost  wholly  the  power  of 
digestion.  I  was  worn  well  nigh  to  a  skeleton. 
Yet  I  look  back  on  those  days  and  nights  of  lone- 
liness and  frequent  gloom  with  thankfulness.    If 


I  ever  struggled  with  my  whole  soul  for  puritv, 
truth  and  goodness.  It  was  there.  There,  amidst 
sore  trials,  the  great  question,  I  trust,  was  settled 
within  me,  whether  1  would  obey  the  higher  or 
lower  principles  of  my  nature, — whether  f  would 
be  the  victim  of  passion,  the  world,  or  the  free 
child  and  servant  of  God.  It  is  an  interesting  re- 
collection, that  this  great  conflict  was  going  on 
within  me,  and  that  my  mind  was  then  receiving 
its  impulse  towards  the  perfect,  without  a  thought 
or  suspicion  of  one  person  around  me  as  to  what  I 
was  experiencing.  And  is  not  this  the  case  con- 
tinually ?  The  greatest  work  on  earth  is  going  on 
near  us,  perhaps  under  our  roof,  and  we  know  it 
not.  In  a  licentious,  intemperate  city,  one  spirit  at 
least  was  preparing,  in  silence  and  loneliness,  to 
toil  not  wholly  in  vain,  for  truth  and  holiness." — 
I.  130. 

A  slight  personal  anecdote  presents  the 
young  school-master  to  us  in  an  aspect  very 
distinct  and  oharacterxstic : 

"  In  after  years,"  says  his  biographer,  **  he 
thought  himself  at  this  time  too  strict  a  disciplina- 
rian. But  he  may  have  found  a  display  of 
decision  more  necessary  from  his  youth  and 
smallness  of  size,  of  which  an  amusing  illustra- 
tion is  given  in  the  following  anecdote  related  by 
himself.  An  old  colored  woman  came  into  the 
school  to  comi^lain  of  some  of  the  boys  who  had* 
damaged  her  garden,  broken  her  fence,  and  torn 
up  her  flowers,  making  loud  complaint,  and  want- 
ing to  see  the  master.  When  he  presented  him- 
self, she  surveyed  him  for  a  moment,  and  said, — 
'  You  de  massa !  you  little  ting,  you  can't  lick 
'em ;  dey  put  you  out  de  window  ? '  He  assured 
her,  however,  that  the  boys  should  be  corrected, 
and  that  she  should  be  satisfied  for  her  loss, 
remarking,  <  Poor  mamma !  she  knows  of  no  way 
of  disci plme  but  the  lash.* " — I.  96. 

Tho  humane  dignity  of  this  remark,  in- 
stantly restoring  the  threatened  balance  of 
authority,  and  diverting  ridicule  into  com- 
passion, impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  genu- 
ine greatness. 

His  study  of  Christianity,  in  its  evidences 
and  structure,  completely  revealed  to  him 
at  this  time  what  he  was  made  for  ;  and  his 
consecration  to  the  ministry  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  The  first  impressions  produced 
upon  his  mind,  when  it  was  fairly  laid  open 
before  the  Scriptures,  arc  very  indicative 
of  his  predominant  tendencies.  The  dis- 
cipline of  his  Calvinistio  education  might 
have  been  expected  to  fix  his  attention 
upon  tho  dogmatic  element  in  the  sacred 
writings.  But  in  the  record  which  he  sends 
to  his  friend  Shaw,  it  is  the  severe  purity, 
the  sublime  humility,  the  divine  affection- 
ateness,  of  the  Christian  model  and  pre- 
cepts, on  which  alone  he  dwells,  as  if  he 
stood  in  awe  before  a  new  discovery :  and 
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he  pnts  off  the  doctrines  with  the  following  mattered,  however,   whether   the   society 

apology,  appended  in  a  promissory  post-  committed  to  his  charge  was  large  or  small: 

script : —  his  connection  with  it  qnickly  determined 

it  to  the  first  rank   among  the  churches ; 
•«  P.S.  My  intention  was  to  have  given  you  a  and  the  full  hurthen  from  which  his  mo- 
delineation  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  reli-  ^^^     j^^d  shrunk,  was  thrown  upon  him. 

i^re-me^h"^'  'slouTd  ^Tde^fe  ftTw^irlt  ^s  he  never  quitted  the  Federal  feet  con- 

after  give  you  my  ideas  in  order  on  the  subject,  gregation,    till   his   retirement    two  years 

I  assure  you  I  was  struck  with  the  sublime  pre-  before  his  death,  his  career  is  henceforth 

cepts  of  Christianity,  when  I  hepn  the  study  of  one  continuous  whole,  and  resolves  itself 

the  Bible.    I  was  struck,  too,  with  observing  how  mainly   into  a  mental  history,  amid  the 

far  I  had  deviated  from  them.    I  found  that  I  had  Dati^ral  and    ordinary  development  of  ex- 

not  a  pure,  an  humble,  a  pious,  or  a  charitable  ternal  relations :  so  that  portraiture,  rather 

heart.    I  saw  how  Christian  chanty  diflfered  from  than  narratire    is  needed  to  ffive  an  idea 

what  I  used  to  call  benevolepce.    Every  thing  «^a^  narrati  Fe,  is  neeaea,  to  give  an  laea 

was  new  to  me.-~I  121.  '^  of  the  remainder  of  his  hie. 

From   the  time  of    his  father's    early 

The  sense  of  moral  beauty,   evidently  death,  the  resources  of  the  family  had  heal 

operative  here,  was  indeed  one  of  the  cardi-  paintully  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  their 

nal  directions  of  his  nature.     When  he  was  position.     In  order  to  reinstate  them  in  a 

a  mere  child,  an  openness  to  noble  influ-  condition  which  had  never  been  affluent, 

enoes  displayed  itself  in  his  disgust  at  the  *^6  *^^  eldest  sons  agreed  that  one  of  them 

corporal  punishments  then  resorted  to  in  should   remain  unmarried  for  ten  years, 

the  education  of  boys,  and  his  admiration  The  vow  was  fulfilled  by  William.     His 

of  the  delicate  hands  of  his  sisters  and  their  income  from  the  first  was  liberal :  and  no 

playmates,   degraded  by  no  traces  of  the  sooner  was  he  established  as  a  householder 

ferule.     And  throughout  his  life,  a  certain  ^^  Boston,  than  he  brought  under  his  roof 

fineness    of    spiritual   tact  is    discernible,  t^®  ^bole  domestic  circle  at  Newport,  and 

enabling  him  to  see  many  a  good  which  assumed  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  head 

escaped  the  common  eye,  and  sometimes  ^^  *^^  family.     The  act  was  doubly  graced 

perhaps  depriving  his  judgments  of  broad  by   the   happy  ingenuity  of  love  through, 

and  massive  wisdom  by  too  subtle  a  com-  ^bich  it  was  achieved,  and  the  thorough 

plication  of  emotions.     If  this  characteris-  self-forgetfulness  with  which  it  was  carried 

tic  interfered  with  the  soundness  of  some  ®"*-     "«  pleaded  with  his  mother,   that 

of  his  political  views,  it  eminently  qualified  "  ^^  had  a  parsonage  which  he  could  not 

him  for  the  profound  appreciation  and  re-  occupy,  and  fuel  which  he  could  not  bum, 

verential  acceptance  of  Christianity.     He  *°^  *^**^  s^®  would  save  him  much  waste 

found  himself  in  his  congenial  element ;  ^^^  trouble  by  turning  them  to  good  use.*' 

and  dedicated  himself  thenceforth  to  the  ^e  talked  of  *'  the  necessity  of  punctual^ 

exposition  of  Christian  obligation,  in   its  P?y>Dg  *^is  board  to  his  mother,  and  placed 

bearing  on  the  existing  condition  of  the  ^i*  ^^^^s  in  her  hands,  as  he  said,  for  safe 

world,  with  the  simplicity  and  courage  pe-  ^®eping,  withdrawing    only    such  trifling 

culiar  to  entire  conviction.  '  sums  as  he  absolutely  jaeeded." 

He  did  not  immediately  exchange  his  en-  ..  He  had  always  been  strict  in  bis  habits  of 
gagement  at  Richmond  for  the  ministerial  self-denial,  in  food,  dress,  and  every  mode  of  ex- 
office.  Shattered  in  constitution,  and  penditure ;  but  he  wa^  now  more  simple  than 
anxious  for  riper  theological  knowledge,  he  e^r»  and  seemed  to  have  become  incapable  of  any 
employed  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of  ^^^^  ^^  se'.f-indulgehce.  He  took  the  smallest 
the   present   century  in  study;    partly  at  roorn  in  the  house  for  his  study,  though  he  might 

■M 1^«*  .    ^„«*i«  Ij.    u^        J    JLu         1  easily  have  commanded  one  more  light,  airy,  and 

Newport;    partly   at   Harvard,  where    he  j„  eJery  way  more  suitable;  and  chose  for  his 

received   a  minor   appointment,   affording  sleeping-chamber  an  attic,  which  he  shared  with  a 

him  the  means  and  leisure  for  further  self-  younger  brother.     The  furniture  of  the    latter 

improvement.     In  1803,  immediately  after  might  have  answered  for  the  cell  of  an  anchorite, 

his  first  preaching,   he   settled  in  Boston  and  consisted  of  a  hard  mattress  on  a  cot-bedstead, 

with  the  small  and  depressed  congregatiop  P'**'"  wooden  chairs  and  table,  with  matting  on 

of  the  Federal  Street  church  ;  having  de-  ^^^  ^"^J'.}^  ^*»  ^»\h^^  ^'^*  **"^  *^  ^^^  ^«  "^ 

dined,  on  its  behalf,  a  simultaneous  W  ^tn^roripSlK^ 

tation  more  tempting  to  ambition,  but  less  gciousof  inconvenience.  •  i  recollect.'  says  his  bro- 

SQitable  to  the  weakness  of  his  health  and  ther,^  after  one  most  severe  night,  that  in  the  mom- 

the  humility  of  his  conscienoe.     It  little  inghe  sportively  thus  all  ud^  to  his  sQfiferiog :— 
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**  If  my  bed  were  my  country,  I  should  be  some- 
what like  Buonaparte ;  I  ha?e  no  control  except 
orer  the  part  that  I  occupy ;  the  instant  I  move, 
iroat  takes  possession  " '  In  sickness  only  would 
he  change  lor  a  time  his  apartment,  and  accept  a 
lew  comforts.  The  dress,  too,  that  he  habitually 
adopted,  was  of  most  inferior  quality ;  and  gar- 
ments were  constantly  worn  which  the  world 
would  call  mean,  though  an  almost  feminine 
neatness  preserved  him  from  the  least  appearance 
of  personal  neglect.  The  only  luxury  he  would 
indul^  himself  in  was  annually  to  layout  a  small 
sum  jn  increasing  his  scanty  library." — 1. 198. 

The  scrupnlous  fidelity  ¥dth  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  every  duty  iocideat  to 
the  relations  of  the  home  and  the  church, 
awakens  in  us  something  of  a  sad  and  pain- 
ful admiration.  A  more  unreserved  devot- 
edness  it  is  difficult  to  conceive :  but  it 
needs,  for  relief,  the  spring  of  happy  trust. 
His  vupilance  reaches  a  prsetematural  strain  : 
his  self- discipline,  an  unproductive  severi- 
ty :  his  energies  waste  themselves  in  repres- 
sion :  his  feelings,  in  establishing  their  re- 
lations of  equilibrium  inter  ae.  If  every 
thought  of  the  mind,  every  moment  of 
he  life,  every  word  of  social  converse, 
the  temper  of  every  neighbor,  the  ope- 
ration of  every  event,  is  to  be  made 
the  distinct  object  of  care  and  volition,  we 
undertake  a  control  possible  only  to  Om- 
nipotence, and  assume  an  inspection  disap- 
{lOinted  by  the  first  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
t  is  hard  indeed  to  hint  anything  amiss  in 
such  a  lofty  austerity  of  aim :  criticism  dis- 
appears in  reverence.  Compared  with  all 
ordinary  standards  of  excellence,  it  can  re- 
oeive  nothing  but  honor.  It  is  only  when 
placing  it  beside  that  highest  measure, 
which  was  its  own  chosen  rule,  that  wc  are 
inclined  to  ask,  whether  perfect  faithfulness 
does  not  admit  of  more  brightness  and  re- 
pose ; — whether,  in  demanding  a  style  of 
character  expressive  of  movement  more 
flowing  and  disengaged,  we  are  really  com- 
promising the  dignity  of  the  moral  law. 
Conscientiousness,  carried  to  an  anxious 
stringency,  proceeds  upon  the  truth,  that 
every  soul  is  entrusted  to  itself.  This 
truth,  however,  is  balanced  by  another, — 
that  every  soul  is  under  the  care  of  God. 
Whoever  is  haunted  by  the  impression  of 
the  one,  lives  in  the  presumption  that, 
if  ever  the  tension  of  his  will  is  relaxed,  all 
must  ffo  wrong.  Whoever  surrenders  him- 
self wholly  to  th0  other,  lives  in  the  pre- 
sumption that,  unless  he  falsely  interfere  to 
spoil,  all  will  go  right.  The  mingling  in- 
fluence of  both  can  alone  do  justice  to  the 
two  powers,  human  and  divine,  that  dispose 
gf  US,  renbognising  the  infirmity  of  the  one, 
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yet  remembering  the  perfect  security  of  the 
other.  If  the  life  on  which  we  are  afloat  is 
not  so  smooth  and  fair,  that  we  may  leave 
the  currents  and  the  winds  to  bear  us, 
while  we  lie  stretched  in  happy  contempla- 
tion ;  neither  is  the  stream  so  terrible,  that, 
if  once  we  rest  upon  the  oar,  we  are  caught 
into  the  rapids,  and  swept  away.  When 
Dr.  Channing  looked  back  on  this  period 
of  his  early  ministry  from  a  more  advanced 
point,  he  became  aware  that  his  rigor  of 
conscience  had  been  excessive.  But  there 
was  a  peculiarity  about  his  self-culture, 
which  was  too  much  a  part  of  his  nature 
ever  to  disclose  itself  to  him.  It  was  not, 
as  with  some  men,  a  simple  expression  of 
obedience  to  a  binding  law :  nor,  as  with 
others,  a  moral  gymnastic^  resorted  to  for 
the  sake  of  health  ;  but  a  kind  of  spiritual 
iBsthetiCj  adopted  under  the  idea  of  beauty. 
Distaste  predominates  over  disapproval  in 
his  expressions  of  self-depreciation ;  de- 
formity strikes  him  prevailingly  in  whatever 
becomes  obnoxious  to  his  ethical  criticism. 
He  forms  to  himself  the  picture  of  a  beau- 
tiful soul,  full  of  *'  quickening  conviction," 
of  **  calm  energy,"  of  "  oveiSowing  sensi- 
bility,"— possessed  with  the  spirit  of  disin- 
terestedness,— speaking  with  *'  a  voice  of 
penetrating  power,"  and  *'  infusing  into  the 
whole  manner  an  inspiring  animation." 
This  image  he  sighs  and  strives  to  realise : 
though  it  is  obvious  that  the  mind  on^ht 
to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  rather 
than  the  attainment  of  convictions, — in 
the  doing  of  work  rather  than  the  exercise 
of  energy,  on  the  things  it  has  to  say,  not 
on  the  expressiveness  of  voice  and  manner. 
A  conscious  aim  at  an  inspired  unconscious- 
ness implies  tho  same  contradiction  as  an 
intense  effort  to  forget.  In  the  same  mood. 
Dr.  Channing  is  apt  to  place  religion  before 
him  as  a  work  of  High  Art  in  the  minds  of 
men  ;  for  the  creation  of  which  the  exter- 
nal conditions  and  appropriate  realities 
have  to  be  found.  The  imagination  has  to 
be  fired, — the  soul  to  be  stirred :  for  which 
purpose  we  must  look  out  for  '^  some  sub-» 
lime  objects," — "  some  great  principles," 
— ^'  some  truths  fitted  to  work  penetrating- 
ly." Alas  !  this  advertising  for  the  means 
of  enthusiasm  and  elevation  can  elicit  only 
incompetency  and  self-delusion.  Not  more 
vain  are  the  sciolist's  schemings  for  perpet- 
ual motion  which  would  alwavs  answer  well 
enough,  if  he  could  only  stand  by  for  ever,and 
in  case  of  a  dead-lift,  work  his  own  pnmp. 
The  "  oppressive"  seriousness  and  reserve  of 
Channing's  early  ministry  arose,  however, 
not  less  from  the  limitation,  thui  from  th« 
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particul&r  direotion  of  hia  aotiritj.  Hia 
feeble  health  imposed  a  sad  obeok  on  hu 
great  aima,  and  droTe  him  back  npon  hit. 
own  mind  as  often  the  ou\j  sphere  of  effort 
open  to  a  oonsoience  that  oonld  not  rest. 
A  nature  of  high  moral  enthusiasm,  almost 
denied  the  means  of  action,  has  a  heavj 
cross  to  bear.  Channing  accepted,  rather 
than  ehcosc,  the  life  of  Thonglit :  and  it 
vas,  we  imagine,  a  ■aerifioe  to  him  ;  for 
neither  the  poetic,  nor  the  philosophic  ele~ 
ment  of  hia  nature  had  an  ascesdenejr.  in 
hiui  adequate  to  produce  the  permanenl 
fruits  of  snoh  a  oourse.  In  the  best  sense, 
his  mind  had  a  certain/«Miiitae  east ;  it  wai 
rich  in  sentiment ;  delicate  in  sympathy ; 
quick  of  apprehension  when  aroused  hy  any 
anffioient  feeling ;  diffionlt  to  bring  to  a  fixed 
ftnd  definite  oonvietion,  but  thenceforward 
hcroioallT  faithful.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked how  many  an  authoress  will  pro- 
duce an  essay,  a  sonnet,  or  a  sons ;  how 
few  hare  enn  attempted  a  ^tematio  trea- 
tiae,  a  drama,  or  an  opera.  The  aame  ina- 
bility to  hold  out  for  any  oontinnoua  intel- 
leotnal  effort  ia  manifeat,  not  only  in  the  oc- 
casional character,  hot  in  the  internal  atmc- 
tnre,  of Dr.Channing'aprodnctJona.  Ofthis, 
however,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to 
judge,  whenerer  the  poathnmons  Fragment 
u  published  of  his  great  work  on  the 
"  Principles  of  Moral,  Religioua,  and  Po- 
litical Science."  Now,  to  ns  it  appears 
certain  that  Ibia  special  type  of  character 
demanda,  for  its  perfection,  the  discipline 
of  atrenuona  outward  effort.  Aa  men  are 
greater  in  the  difficult  passagea  of  thought, 
women  satoniah  na  moat  in  severe  emergen- 
cies of  action.  May  we  not  in  short  regard 
it  as  a  general  law,  that  an  intense  anbjeo- 
tirity  requires,  as  a  eounterbaUnoe,  an  ex- 
ternal life  proportionally  prorooative  of  ao- 
tiou?  and  that,  where  the  two  elements  are 
not  maintained  at  an  equipoise,  weakness 
and  disarrangement  mnat  more  or  leas  en- 
sue ?  ThuB,  the  profoundly  internal  reli- 
gion of  the  Puritans,  which  was  only  a 
healthy  power  in  an  age  of  aooial  insecurity 
and  private  heroism,  may  become  morbid 
by  simple  transmission  to  times  of  easier 
habits  and  softer  repose.  And  the  retro- 
apeotive  muainge  which  give  something  of  a 
mournful  character  to  Dr.  Channing's  early 
goodness,  point  to  the  probable  greatneas 
£e  mi^t  have  achieved,  bad  not  phyaioal 
inGrmity  turned  the  key  upon  him,  and 
kept  him  prisoner  within.  The  want  of 
doe  exercise  in  the  free  ur  of  action  was 
ia  some  degree  rappiied  by  the  atiimiliu 


of  politioal  ezeitement  during  the  firat  years 
of  the  present  century.  The  disappointment 
of  every  noble  hope  for  France, — the  de- 
gradation of  her  aims, — from  aelf-renora- 
tion  to  foreign  conqnest, — her  astounding 
atridea  towarda  continental  empire, — the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  her  military  throne,  as 
corrupting  to  its  admirers  as  it  was  re- 
lentless to  its  foes, — vehemently  agitated 
Channing's  imagination, — and  drew  from 
bim, — on  days  of  Public  Fast  or  Thanks- 
giving,— a  number  of  political  Sermons, 
which,  with  some  occasional  exaggeration, 
appear  to  ns  rich  in  genuine  wisdom.  The 
apprehensions  for  the  independence  of  his 
own  country,  with  which  the  cohrse  of  Na- 
poleon's ambition  filled  him,  were  indeed 
founded  on  a  miscaloolation  of  the  foren 
required  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  two  worlds. 
But  from  iriiat  is  now  known  of  the  gigan- 
tic schemes  of  the  French  Dictator,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  was  rapidly  oomplet- 
ing  the  organiiiog  for  a  universal  sovereign- 
ty, and  contemplating  an  empire  of  depend- 
encies from  the  Neva  to  the  Atlantic,  from 
Scandinavia  to  Sicily.  And  no  one  who 
has  studied  Ibe  internal  condition  of  the 
countries  snbmitted  to  the  influences  of  the 
Corsican  family, — Spain,  Italy,  Westpha- 
lia,— will  be  disposed  to  think  Channing's 
picture  of  the  Enropean  dangers  of  that 
time,  any  more  overcharged  in  its  colors, 
than  overdrawn  in  its  scale.  The  anxiety 
which  he  felt  to  keep  his  oountry  free  from 
the  entanglement  of  French  allianoe,  ex- 
plains itseu  in  the  following  passages; 

"Can  welhen  snppoae  Ihal  (he  ambilioua,  Ihe 
kecn-»igbled  Napoleon  overlooksw  in  hiescbeBC 
o(  naivenal  eonquesl ;  ihat  ba  wuts  uolhinr  of 
us,  and  ia  conteni  that  we  sbonlil  proapei  and  be 
ai  peKe,becaasewBareaodiBUot  tromkislhrooef 
Has  he  no!  already  told  aa  that  wc  mast  embark  in 
his  cause !  Hiis  he  not  himself  declared  war  for 
usaaainsi  EnglsQil? 

"Will  it  be  SBJd,  he  wania  not  to  conqner  na, 
but  only  wiehes  ns  lo  be  his  allies  1  AlHet  ef 
Franu!  Ia  there  a  man  who  docs  not  shudder  at 
the  iboughi  >  Is  there  one  who  would  nol  raiber 
slrugxle  nobly,  ind  perish  under  her  open  enmily, 
than  oe  crushed  by  the  embrace  of  her  friendship, 

'  tr  aUitmu ! 
Will  i[  be  said  thai  these  evils  are  ;)ei/t(teal 
evils,  and  lhat  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  minister 
of  religion  to  cancam  himgclf  wilh  temporal  af- 
fairs? Did  I  think,  my  friends,  lhat  only  politi- 
cal srila  were  to  be  draaded— did  I  believe  thai  (Ac 

indi,  tkt  ckaraUtr,  IA4  morali,  th*  rtligion  of 

T  nation  would  remain  untouched — did  Isee  in 
French  domination  noihing  but  the  loss  of  vour 
wealth,  yont  luxuries,  your  splendor, — coiild  I 
hops  Ibtf  it  wooU  lean  wanUnd  yonr  parity  of 
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faith  and  manners — I  would  be  silent  Bat  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  as  well  as  liberty  and  opulence, 
wither  under  the  power  of  France.  The  French 
Revolution  was  founded  iii  infidelity,  impiety  and 
atheism.  This  is  the  spirit  of  her  chiefs,  her 
most  distinguished  men;  and  this  spirit  she 
breathes,  wherever  she  has  influence.  It  is  the 
most  unhappy  effect  of  French  domination,  that  it 
degrades  the  human  character  to  the  lowest  point 
No  manly  virtues  grow  under  this  baleful,  malig- 
nant star.  France  begins  her  conquests  by  cor- 
raptions,  by  venality,  by  bribes ;  and  where  she 
succeeds,  her  deadl;^  policv  secures  her  from  com- 
motion bv  quenchiug  all  those  senerous  senti- 
ments which  produce  revolt  unoer  oppression. 
The  conqueror  thinks  his  work  not  half  finished 
lutil  the  mind  is  conquered,  its  enein^  brokeo,  its 
feeling  for  the  public  welfare  subduM.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  subjection  to  France,  or,  what  is  the 
aame  thing,  of  alliance  with  her ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  much  this  subjection  is  desired  by 
Napoleon,  when  we  consider  the  power  and  the 
arts  which  he  can  combine  for  effiscting  his  wishes 
and  purposes,  what  reason  have  we  to  tremble  !" 
— L  336. 

With  the  European  re-action  after  the 
year  1811,  terminating  in  Napoleon's  over- 
throw throe  years  later,  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  political  questions  eeased:  and, 
after  a  strong  protest  against  liie  American 
declaration  of  war  with  England  in  1812, 
we  find  a  new  class  of  subjects  engaging 
Channing's  attention,  and  materially  affiect- 
ing,  not  only  his  local  relations,  but  his 
whole  influence  and  reputation.  The  time 
had  come  for  him  to  aefine  his  theological 
ideas.  The  general  body  of  Congr^ation- 
alist  Churches  in  New  England  had  hither- 
to travelled  on  together ;  all  of  them,  pro- 
bably, receding  from  the  old  Pnritan  stan- 
dard of  doctrine  :  but  to  such  various  ex- 
tent, that  it  became  more  difficult  every 
year  to  consider  them  parts  of  the  same 
company.  The  tendency  of  the  divergent 
movement  had  declared  itself  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, where  Mr.  Belsham  had  become  dis- 
tinguished as  an  herosiarch  :  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  orthodox  centre  at  Boston  deter- 
mined to  insist  upon  the  return  of  all  strag- 
glers, or  else  to  cut  them  off.  The  usual 
arts  of  schism  were  accordingly  put  into 
operation.  A  periodical, — ^"  The  Pano- 
plist," — was  created,  to  give  anonymous 
expression  to  all  the  jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions which  are  so  familiar  to  clerical  sensi- 
tiveness, but  which  it  requires  some  courage 
personally  to  own.  The  ambignona  lan- 
gnaffe  of  the  latitndinarian  divines,  corres- 
ponding no  doubt  with  the  indeterminate 
condition  of  their  ideas,  was  treated  as  an 
:  and  to  siiggeat  an  interpretation 


of  its  real  though  hidden  meaning,  a  list  was 
^ven  of  all  the  obnoxious  doctrines  held  by 
the  extreme  gauche  of  English  liberalism. 
In  defence,  the  heretics  set  up  *'  The  Chris- 
tian Disciple"  in  1813:  and  both  in  its 
pages,  and  in  detached  writings  of  the 
same  period,  we  have  memorials  of  the  gra- 
dual development  of  American  Unitarian- 
ism  ;  and  especially  of  the  form  it  assumed 
in  the  mind  of.Channing.  It  was  with  evi- 
dent reluctance  that  he  brought  himself  to 
take  a  side  in  -controversial  discussion  ; — 
the  reluctance,  not  of  amiable  weakness, 
desiring  peace  on  any  terms ;  much  less, 
of  conservative  pmdence,  softening  or  sup- 
pressing the  utterance  of  real  conviction  ; 
— ^bnt  of  a  pecnliar  intellect,  not  liking  to 
be  too  closely  pressed  for  definitions  on 
matters  transcending  our  measures  of  ex- 
pression and  thought.  The  eager  demand 
for  precise  and  severe  statement,  the  fond- 
ness for  a  closely  connected  system,  is  not 
more  strictly  a  characteristic  of  the  schools 
of  Calvin  and  of  Priestley,  than  is  the  love 
of  indeterminate  and  widely-snggestive  lan- 
guage an  inseparable  part  of  Channing's 
religion.  The  distinction  is  far  from  being 
one  merely  of  manner  and  form.  It  is 
deeply  seated  in  the  modes  of  thought  from 
which  the  theologies  severally  proceed: 
and  requires  that  we  should  compare  these 
at  their  foundations.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
set  aside  all  the  differences  of  mere  Scrip- 
tural interpretation  ;  supposing  it  to  be  in- 
controvertible, that  the  psychological  ten- 
dencies of  men  predetermine  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  their  belief,  and  the  work  of  exege- 
sis itself,  leave  only  the  subordinate  details 
at  the  disposal  of  historical  attainment  and 
acquired  skill. 

The  whole  of  Channing's  scheme  of 
thought  took  its  departure  from  a  profound 
and  natural  Moral  faith.  The  sense  of 
Obligation^  infinitely  solemn  and  sacred, 
was  predominant  over  every  thing  else,  in 
his  o?m  consciousness :  its  intensity  secur- 
ed for  it  a  solitarv  dignity  in  his  estima- 
tion; prevented  his  confounding  it  with 
any  other  feeling,  or  resolving  it  into  igno- 
ble ingredients,  or  assigning  to  it  a  deriva- 
tive place.  That  man  is  endowed  with 
knowledge  of  the  right,  and  with  power  to 
realize  it,  was  the  jundamental  axiom  in 
his  Science  of  human  nature.  Hence  his 
attadmient  to  the  doctrine  of  Free-will ; 
the  compromise  of  which  he  justly  regarded 
as  rendering  the  sentiment  of  Duty  illusory. 
A  mind,  entrusted  with  responsible  power, 
li  at  onoe  a  Cause  in  itself,  and  subject  of 
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•  Higher  Cause  :  so  that  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple completes  itself  m  religious  truth; 
and  in  the  Conscience  itself  there  is  hoth 
a  Revelation  and  a  Type  of  God.  Its  sug- 
gestions, by  the  very  authority  they  carry 
with  them,  declare  themselves  to  be  his 
Law ;  its  aspirations,  to  be  the  whisper  of 
his  spirit.  Concurring  with  our  highest 
nature,  and  present  in  its  action,  be  can  be 
thought  of  only  after  the  pattern  he  thus 
gives.  He  therefore  is  a  Free  Cause,  like 
ourselves :  he  perceives  the  infinite  differ- 
onbe  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
places  his  power  at  the  disposal  of  this  per- 
ception. The  distinctions  which  are  thus 
objects  of  the  Divine  Mind  must  be  eternal 
and  immutable  ;  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things :  and  we  must  have  been  created  in 
adaptation  to  them, — not  they  created 
in  adaptation  to  us.  Hence  paio  and  plea- 
sure are  attached  to  them  as  retributory  ap- 
pendages,' not  prefixed  to  them  as  phyiical 
sources.  And  finally,  since  the  preferential 
power  of  the  Will  b  the  original  type  and 
sole  model  of  Causality,  mind  idone,  to 
which  this  attribute  b  peculiar,  fulfils  tho 
requisites  of  a  Cause  :  and  it  is  only  -in  the 
inrerior  sense  of  force  without  choiccy  that 
the  word  can  be  applied,  to  a  physical  agen- 
cy. The  primitive  and  ultimate  •  synthesis 
d  force  with  choice  may  undergo  temporanr 
analysis :  Mind  may  transmit  force  inden- 
aitely  through  matter,— or  so  as  to  consti- 
tute matter, — but  the  element  of  choice  re- 
mains at  home. 

Now  what,  in  consistency  with  this  mode 
of  thinking,  will  be  the  mutual  position  of 
God  and  man  ?  Both  will  be  conceived  as 
standing  in  the  august  presence  of  certain 
Moral  possibilities,  presenting  a  species  of 
criterion  of  their  nature.  God,  through 
an  eternal  existence,  has  made  the  good 
the  sole  object  of  his  choice  and  love.  To 
us,  whom  he  has  created  in  the  image  of 
his  own  Free-will,  he  has  imparted  power 
to  do  the  same,  and  put  us  on  our  trial  here  ; 
giving  us  such  participation  in  bis  own  spi- 
ritual perceptions  as  may  accord  with  the 
limited  conditions  of  our  being  ;  disposing 
around  us  external  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  such  perceptions  ;  and  planting 
within  us  the  voluntary  force  to  realize 
their  suggestions.  In  our  personal  essence, 
therefore,  we  are,  and  must  ever  remain, 
independent  agents, — associates,  or  "  joint- 
workers''  with  God.  He  may  change  the 
field  of  our  probation  ;  may  strengthen  the 
discipline  of  our  life ;  deepen  the  intima- 
tioni  of  hia  spirit ;  but,  under  every  varie- 


ty of  appeal,  must  respect  the  conditions 
of  our  being,  and,  in  the  inmost  circle, 
leave  us  t.o  ourselves.  Whatever  revelation 
he  makes  of  himself  must  deal  with  us  as 
free  beings,  living  un^er  natural  laws: 
and  must  be  merely  supplementary  to  that 
law,  enlarging  our  consciousness  of  it,  and 
our  aspirations  after  conformity  with  it. 
Everything  arbitrary  and.  magical,  every- 
thing which  despairs  of  us  or  insults  us  as 
moral  agents,  everything  which  •  does  not 
address  itself  to  us  through  the  Keason  and 
Conscience, — must  be  excluded  from  the 
relations  of  intercourse  between  God  and 
man. 

In  such  a  system  of  ideas  did  Chaaning's 
theology  find  its  base.  Far  different  waa 
the  method  of  Priestley's  thought.  Ag 
the  one  was  the  result  of  moral  reflection, 
the  other  followed  the  lead  of  material 
Science.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
successful  chemist  and  electrician  would 
carry  the  intellectual  habits  of  the, labora- 
tory into  the  meditations  of  the  church. 
His  Theism,  accordingly,  is  a  oonolusion  of 
Inductive  philosophy:  a  detection  of  the 
earliest  term  of  Causation  ;  a  discovery  of 
the  Fountain-head,  whence  all  the  streama 
of  force  flow  through  the  universe,  and  pro- 
duce its  collective  phenomena.  This  First 
Cause,  reached  by  the  same  reasoning  that 
discloses  other  physical  agencies,  must  be 
supposed  a  Cause  in  the  same  sense,  and 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules. 
The  nature  of  the  effects  declares  him  to  be 
rational :  by  position  he  is  prior  to  all 
things  ;  as  an  unintelligent  step  is  impossi- 
ble  to  him,  and  no  collateral  power  exists 
to  limit  him,  he  designs  all  that  is  produc- 
ed, and  produces  all  that  he  designs.  Every 
object  and  event  is  therefore  derivative 
from  his  intending  Will ;  independent 
agency  is  impossible ;  and  however  com- 
pletely the  mechanism  may  be  concealed, 
the  human  mind  is  included  in  the  vast 
system,  and  implicitly  subject  to  necessary 
laws.  Hence,  we  can  never  stray  from  our 
appointed  end :  the  impression  that  we 
could  have  chosen  a  different  course  is  an 
illusion  :  the  feeling  that  we  ought  to  have 
done  so,  simplv  means,  it  is  unfortunate 
for  us  that  we  aid  not :  and  even  this  is  at 
bottom  never  true ;  since  our  decision 
would  not  have  obtained  admission  into 
the  system,  had  it  not,  in  spite  of  its  ill 
looks  at  present,  really  been  the  best. 
Thus,  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil 
which  the  moral  feelings  recognize,  are  ap-* 
parent  only,  not  ultimate :  we  two  things 
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are  DOt  oppositely  regarded  by  God,  but 
merely  oppositely  felt  by  us,  as  rendering 
us  happy  or  miserable.  Into  this  distinc- 
tion of  pleasure  and  pain,  all  others  affect- 
ing the  will  reduce  themselves.  This  alone 
remains,  irresolvable,  to  be  the  object  of 
the  Divine  sentiments :  and  his  love  of  giv- 
ing happiness,  or  Benevolence,  is  the  single 
affection  which  we  can  ascribe  to  him. 

The  relations  which  this  scheme  estab- 
lishes between  God  and  inan  are  wholly 
different  ft>om  the  form^.  The  first  volun* 
tary  activity  of  God  took  plaoe,  either  for 
the  sake  of  a  benetdlent  end ;  in  which 
case,  there  were  already  objects  of  choice 
to  him,  and  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain tendencies  to  pleasure  and  pain  :  or  for 
no  end  at  all ;  in  which  case  it  was  not  ra- 
tional, but  arbitrary,  and  itself  gave  rise  to 
ithe  distinction  and  allotment  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  In  creating  men,  God  set  in  mo- 
tion an  instrument  of  his  own,  whose 
mechanism  was  complicated  by  the  reflex 
action  of  self-consciousness.  They  have  no 
range  of  independent  choice :  but  are  de- 
termined along  the  line  they  take  as  inevit- 
ably, as  if  no  other'  ever  entertained  their 
thought.  Why  their  minds  should  foe  made 
the  theatre  of  this  mock  competition  is  an 
inscrutable  mystery  :  but  among  the'  forces 
which  take  part  in  it,  none  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences 
of  action.  By  administering  more  or  less 
of  this,  any  given  conduct  may  be  obtained 
from  mankind  ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that,  in  order  to  the  realisation  of  bis  pur- 
poses, God  may  introduce  this  element  pro- 
fressively  ;  and  at  certain  times  increase  it 
y  additional  disclosures.  In  this  view. 
Revelation  consists  in  certain  fresh  informa- 
tion given  respecting  the  procuring  causes 
of  happiness  and  misery.  Whenever  im- 
parted, it  is  not  in  remedy  for  any  real 
evils,  or  in  help  amid  its  struggles  to  any 
associate  will :  but  in  execution  of  the 
original  scheme,  which  laid  out  this  agency 
in  the  distance,  and  computed  the  crisis  of 
its  introduction.  No  sincere  prebatian  re- 
mains for  man ;  and  his  aspirations  after 
moral  good  are  but  a  provision,  like  hunger, 
for  his  sentient  well  behig. 

The  theory  of  Calvinism  is  less  extreme 
than  this  in  its  exclusion  of  any  moral  ele- 
ment from  the  Divine  administration.  Its 
advocates  wish  to  represent  the  Providential 
scheme  as  at  least  beginning  with  a  proba- 
tionary experiment ;  by  the  very  proposal 
of  which,  and  until  its  failure,  the  peroep- 


recognized  in  man.  The  ori^nal  lapse, 
however,  abruptly  closed  the  ethical  history 
of  our  race :  the  first  violence  committed 
by  the  conscience  against  itself  was  an  act 
of  felo  de  se :  and  thenceforward,  the  deal- 
ings of  heaven  make  no  appeal  to  our  sen- 
timent of  right  (unless  to  convince  us  of 
its  futility) ,  place  no  reliance  on  our  rever- 
ence for  law, — but  snatch  us  out  of  peril  by 
a  method  wholly  unmoral,  devised  by  arbi- 
trary goodwill. 

Thus,  in  Channing's  view,  the  whole 
system  of  God^s  rule  over  our  world  is  8 
Moral  Probation,  for  the  sake  of  holiness : 
in  Priestley's  of  Educational  Development, 
for  the  sake  of  happiness :  in  the  scheme 
of  Calvinism, '  of  incipient  but  disastrous 
Law,  corrected  by  autrocratic  Love,  in  sim- 
ple assertion  of  its  own  Sovereign  glory. 
The  three  schemes  are  at  issue  as  to  the 
plaoe  and  proportion  assignable  to  two  con- 
tending principlei, — Liberty  in  man.  Abso- 
lutism in  God.  In  the  third,  the  problem 
of  htiman  destiny  is  set  on  the  principle  of 
human  Free-will,  and  $olved  on  that  of 
divine  Absolutiam.  In  the  second,  the 
monarchical  principle  is  carried  through,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other  ;  and  the 
problem  of  redemption,  being  never  set,  is 
never  solved :  for  it  is,  in  its  very  concep- 
tion, a  moral  problem,  and  apart  from  the 
conditions  of  responsibility,  cannot  exist  at 
all.  Hence  we  may  see  why  these  two 
schemes  were  both  regarded  with  uncon- 
querable aversion  by  so  earnest  an  advocate 
of , the  remaining  one  as  Channing.  The 
exclusion  of  all  iBoral  conditions  by  Priest- 
ly, and  the  contradiction  of  them  by  the 
Genevan  School,  were  alike  offensive  to  one 
who  held  them  to  be  all-pervading,  and  who 
saw,  in  a  constant  fidelity  to  them,  the  sole 
ground  of  reverence  and  trust.  Of  the  two, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  he  looked  on  Calvin- 
ism with  the  milder  antipathy :  for  while 
it  rendered  some  homage  to  a  Moral  Fac- 
ulty, at  the  outset  of  human  things,  it  also 
promised  the  re-appearance  of  such  power 
at  their  consummation  :  but  the  necessarian 
scheme  swept  through  the  eternal  universe, 
relentlessly  shutting  out,  everywhere  and 
always,  the  least  possibility  of  merit  or 
obligation.  It  was  impossible  for  one  whose 
whole  worship  was  paid  to  the  Holy  Spirii^ 
to  sympathize  witn  Priestley's  submissive 
adoration  of  the  Causal  God.  And  this 
fundamental  antithesis, — the  Porch  and  the 
Garden  of  Christian  theology, — ^necessarily 
affected  the  whole  form  of  their  evangelioai 
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Prieatleji  all  beings  are  impUntents  in  God's 
hands :  the  idea  of  instrumentaKiy  prevails : 
and  Christ  becomes  his  Message-htarery 
performinga function  of  transmission.  In 
the  moral  Theism  of  Channing,  all  spiritual 
beings,  of  every  rank,  are  of  the  same  kind 
with  God,  and  partake  of  his  essence  in 
proportion  to  their  perfection  :  the  idea  of 
IxkeMss  therefore  prevails  ;  and  Christ  be- 
comes his  Imagty  representing  his  method 
of  appeal  to  conscience,  and  performing  the 
function  of  awakener  to  our  sleeping  per- 
ceptions '  of  the  highest  good.  So*  vdth 
respect  to  the  human  soul :  while  in  the  one 
view,  it  is  the  automaton  of  God,  all  whose 
movements  are  but  definite  sequences  of 
physical  or  quasi-physical  law,  leaving  no 
room  for  Divine  influence :  in  the  other,  it 
IS  akin  to  God,  engaged  with  interests  not 
unworthy  of  his  sympathy,  and  conscious  of 
affections  that  may  well  belong  to  the  se- 
cret methods  of  his  help.  Priestley,  rank- 
ing the  beings  that  occupied  hia  attention 
by  the  scientific  distinction  of  $peciesy  saw 
no  reason  for  detaching  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  race  of  mankind,  and  adopted  the  hu- 
manitarian doctrine.  Channing,  assuming 
a  classification  according  to  spiritual  worth, 
could  not  gaze  at  the  meek  sublimity  of 
Christ,  and  suppose  him  only  a  man .  he 
favored  therefore  the  Arian  scheme.  But 
the  angelic  essence  in  the  son  of  Mary  was 
but  the  permanent  and  intenscr  mingling 
with  his  mind  of  that  Divine  nature  which, 
in  the  visitings  of  a  holy  spirit,  has  a  faint- 
er presence  with  the  human  soul.  The  re- 
lationship of  minds  through  goodness  is  a 
favorite  topic  with  him,  drawing  front  him 
often  a  strain  of  high  and  tender  thought : — 

*<  There  is  something  most  affecting  in  the 
thoofi^ht  of  resembling  God.  It  is  a  reflection 
which  ought  to  fill  and  almost  overwhelm  our 
minds,  that  we  have  a  nature  capable  of  bearing 
the  image  of  God*s  perfections.  This  single  view 
of  our  nature  throws  round  it  a  lustre  infinitely 
surpassing  all  the  honore  of  the  world ;  and  this 
thought  of  resemblmg  God  is  not  a  presumptuous 
one.  The  purity,  the  virtue,  to  which  we  are 
called  in  the  Gospel,  and  which  men  have  in  a 
measure  attained,  is  the  same  in  nature  with  that 
which  constitutes  the  glory  of  God.  In  particular, 
that  disinterested  love,  that  diffusive  benevolence, 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  so  emphatically  calls  us, 
forms  the  highest  glory  of  the  Divine  character. 
The  language  of  John  on  this  subject  is  remark- 
able. '  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwells  in  love 
dwells  in  God.*  Astonishine  thought !  By  Chris- 
tian goodness  we  are  made  partaken  of  God's 
natms,  wa  ahine  with  a  ray  of  his  light,  we  share 
his  hipheat  perfoetion»  we  become  temples  of  the 
Difiiitf ,  CM  dwfUa  in  Hi.    This  gnad  mlily  it 


too  faintly  felt  by  us.  We  do  not  with  sufficient 
force  conceive  the  intimate  relation  which  we  may 
sustain  to  God.  We  do  not  heartily  believe  that 
Christian  virtue  constitutes  us  his  children,  by 
making  us  like  him.  We  do  not  bring  it  home  to 
ourselves,  that  in  sinning  we  are  extinguishing  a 
ray  of  Divinity  within  ourselves,  and  that  by  every 
step  in  mora)  progress  we  are  ascending  towards 
God,  the  Original  and  End  of  all  excellence  and 
felicity."— If.  11. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  in  Channing's 
modes  of  thought,  why  his  Unitarianism 
presented  so  little  that  was  obnoxious  to 
the  feeling  of  most  orthodox  persons,  not 
decidedly  Calvinistic.  Though  he  rejected 
the  name$y  he  left  the  functions^  of  the 
Trinity.  In  England  the  development  of 
Unitarian  doctrine  wasr  different.  The 
*'^  Association  of  ideas"  was  found  to  ac- 
count for  everything  that  had  previously 
been  referred  to  Divine  influence  ;  and  the 
office  being  superseded,  the  third  person  in 
the  Godhead  disappeared  from  the  faith. 
The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  pushed  further 
and  further  through  Creation,  had  diffused 
philosophical  notions  of  the .  Deitv ;  had 
rendered  incredible  and  distasteful  the  ideas 
of  ruin  and  disaster  in  the  universe,  of 
which  the  theory  of  Redemption  is  but  the 
counterpoise  ;  had  reduced  the  grand  human 
want  to  that  of  a  better  assurance  of  a  fu- 
ture life  :  and  no  work  being  left  which  was 
beyond  the  compass  of  a  miraculously  en- 
lightened man,  the  Di^vine  nature  fell  away 
from  the  Christ ;  and  the  second  person 
also  withdrew.  There  remained  the  firsts 
to  be  adored  by  the  Unitarian  as  his  God. 
How  must  a  religion  consisting  of  such  a 
residue  appear  to  one  who  retains  the  whole  ? 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  '^  the  Father"  of 
the  creeds  is  the  most  unapproachable  and 
awful  object  of  Trinitarian  worship  ;  the 
infinite  Creator,  and  Ruler  inexorably  just, 
whose  existence  alone  and  without  the  '^  per- 
sons" who  supply  the  complement  of  his 
perfections,  would  render  the  life  of  man  a 
fearful  thing.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
the  Unitarian  conception  of  God  ever 
agreed  with  this  representation.  It  could 
not  do  so ;  because  thn  same  change  of  be- 
lief which  withdrew  the  work  of  salvation 
from  **  the  Son"  cancelled  the  damnatoiy 
terrors  of  "  the  Father."  Still,  this  modi- 
fication in  the  element  of  faith  left  is  less 
conspicuous  than  the  positive  disappearance 
of  the  part  removed :  and  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful if  manv  an  orthodox  person  imagines 
that,  were  he  to  become  Unitarian,  he  would 
be  an  the  condition  of  a  man  believing  only 
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in  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity.  Now 
Channing's  theology  gives  no  opening  to 
such  mistake.  He  leaves  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  undisturbed,  and  simply  adds 
it  on  to  the  One  Infinite  Father.  He  re- 
tains so  profound  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
regards  it  so  constantly  as  an  abuse  by  man 
of  his  Free-will,  and  treats  it  so  much  as  a 
defiling  intrusion  on  a  world  capable  of 
being  fair,  that  abundant  scope  remains  for 
a  restorative  process  ;  he  holds  accordingly 
by  the  Mediatorial  agency  of  Christ ;  as- 
signs him,  for  its  exercise,  a  rank  more  than 
human ;  and,  by  the  doctrine  that  all 
spirits  are  '*  of  one  family,"  makes  it  of 
the  less  moment  what  that  particular  rank 
may  be.  A  churchman  Of  the  school  of 
Bishop  Butler  might  reasonably  say,  that 
Channing  does  not  remove,  but  Only  re- 
distribute, the  Divine  offices  of  the  Tnnity. 
And  Channing,  in  his  turn,  ought  not  to  be 
complained  of  for  declaring,  '^  I  have  little 
or  no  interest  in  Unitarians  as  a  sect.  I 
have  hardly  anything  to  do  with  them.  I 
can  endure  no  sectarian  bonds.  With  Dr. 
Priestley,  a  good  and  great  man,  who  had 
most  to  do  in  producing  the  Unitarian 
movement,  I  have  less  sympathy  than 
with  many  of  the  orthodox."  And  again  : 
"  I  am  little  of  a  Unitarian, — have  little 
sympathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and 
Belsham,  and  stand  aloof  from  all  but  those 
who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light,  who 
look  for  a  purer  and  more  effectual  mani- 
festation of  Christian  truth." — II.  390. 

In  truth,  the  English  and  the  Ameriean 
divine  represent  views  of  religion  far  as 
fundamentally  opposed  as  any  which  can 
arise  within  the  limits  of  a  common  Theism. 
Of  this  a  striking  practical  evidence  is  af- 
forded by  the  remark  of  Coleridge, — the 
most  scornful  enemy  of  the  Hartleian  Uni- 
tarianism : — 

'*  I  feel  coDvinced  that  tki  few  differenas  in 
opinion  between  Mr.  Channing  and  myself,  not 
only  are,  but  would  by  him  be  found,  to  be  ap- 
parent, not  real — Ihe  same  truth  seen  in  different 
relations.  Perhaps  I  have  been  more  absorbed  in 
the  depth  of  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  life ;  he, 
more  engrossed  by  the  loveliness  of  its  manifesta- 
tions."—II.  222. 

We  are  fsi  from  thinking  either  Priest- 
ley's scheme  or  Channing's  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  a  theory  of  religion.  Neither 
of  them  succeeds  in  reooncilins  with  each 
ether  the  deductions  separately  drawn  from 
the  objective  and  from  the  subjective  point 
of  view,  and  faridgiiig  orer  the  duunn  be- 


tween the  Causal  and  the  Moral  God.  We 
feel  this  more  forciblv  in  Channing  than  in 
Priestley  :  because  tne  latter,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  completeness,  has  preserved  a  more 
thorough  consistency,  ana  with  logical  one- 
sidedness,  has  kept  out  of  view  the  phe- 
nomena that  are  out  of  character  with  his 
structure  of  belief:  while  the  former,  at 
the  suggestion  of  sentiment,  wanders  be- 
yond his  own  field,  joins  in  the  worship  of 
devout  science  ;  and  appealing  to  ex- 
ternal miracles,  relies  upon  the  distinction 
between  Nature  and  not-Nature  for  that 
religious  truth,  for  which  elsewhere  he  seeks 
too  exclusively  in  human  consciousness.  We 
do  not  esteem  these  tendencies  irreconcilea- 
ble  in  themselves :  but  he  had  omitted  to 
bring  them  into  systematic  harmony.  Some- 
times, as  in  a  most  interesting  letter  to  Mr. 
Simmons  (11.  438),  he  appears  to  make  too 
much  of  the  inner  light  of  the  soul :  at 
others,  too  little,  as  in  his  letters  to  Miss 
Peabody  on  the  Parker  Controversy.  But 
in  both  instances  it  is  apparent  that  he  had 
worked  out  no  clear  and  satisfactory  theory 
as  to  the  objective  conditions  of  religious 
truth.  He  visits  the  human  mind  for  the 
meditations  of  philosophy  :  nature,  for  the 
excursions  of  sentiment :  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe,  how  his  thoughts,  even  when 
expanding  through  the  sublimest  fields  of 
the  universe,  collapses  by  natural  feeling 
upon  the  soul  of  man,  and  settles  there 
again  with  intensest  reverence  : — 

**  I  have  been  reailing  Nichol's  Architecture  of 
(he  Heavens,  which  you  named  to  me,  and  it  has 
filled  me  with  adoration,  humility,  and  hope.  It 
reveals  a  stupendousness  in  God's  works,  a  silent, 
slow^,  solemn  unfolding  of  his  purposes,  before 
which  I  bow  in  a  kindred  silence.  I  cease  to 
wonder  that  six  thousand  years  have  not  done 
more  for  the  race,  when  I  see  so  clearly  that  a 
thousand  years  are  but  a  day  to  the  £ternal.  The 
connections  of  human  hfe  stretch  before  us,  and 
are  lost  in  the  endless  age*  which  are  needed  to 
accomplish  God*s  designs.  And  yet  I  do  not  feel 
myself  sinking  into  insignificance  under  the  weight 
of  these  thoughts.  1  am  amazed  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  human  spirit,  which  out  of  a  few  signs  de- 
tected by  the  telescope  can  construct  the  universe. 
My  joy  and  reverence  assure  me  that  this  universe 
is  my  school  and  everlasting  home.*' — III.  373. 

During  the  period  which  has  suggested 
our  remarks  on  Channing's  theology,  many 
changes  had  taken  place  in  his  private  re- 
lations. The  death  of  his  brother  FranoiB, 
in  1810,  and  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Allston,  in 
1815,  had  deeply  affected  him,  and  had  left 
hioit  apparently  the  frailest  of  them  all,  the 
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re^ODHibU  head  of  the  family.  His  owd 
muriftge,  in  1814,  oonferred  upon  him  a 
happiness  worthy  to  crown  the  Teitrs  of  self- 
forgetfal  dotj  by  which  it  had  been  post- 
poDCi].  His  first  child  was  born  only  to  pass 
Kway:  and  when,  in  1822,  he  was  obliged 
to  leftve  his  three  children,  and  with  'Mrs. 
Chanuing  seek  health  in  Europe,  his  stay  at 
Rome  was  muked  by  the  tidings  of  a  second 
bereavement ;  the  youngest  boy  having  died, 
Bft?r  an  illness  too  short  for  any  warning  in- 
telligence to  reaoh  the  absent  parents.  The 
return  home  in  1823  begins  a  new  and 
brighter  era  in  Dr.  Channiug's  life.  The 
Eoropean  joomey  itself  presents  in  these 
volumes  a  strange  blank ;  and  we  soaroely 
know  which  is  more  mysterious :  the  ab- 
sence of  nearly  all  memorials  of  a  year  so 
various- in  its  impressions;  or,  the  sudden 
transformation  it  occasioned  of  the  anxious 
martyr-spirit,  somewhat  valetudinarian  in 
mind  aa  well  as  body',  into  the  free,  clear, 
and  almost  joyous  servant  of  Gad,  and  in- 
terpreter  of  human  things.  The  year  of 
absence,  invisible  in  itself,  declares  itself  in 
its  fruits.  He  throws  himself,  with  greater 
COUT^^,  upon  his  real  feelings,  and  distin- 
guishes, with  greater  ease,  between  the 
gennine  convictions  and  the  conventional 
judgments,  of  his  conscience.  He  had  for 
years  been  reproaching  himself,  in  a  way 
familiar  to  many  an  earnest  heart,  for  hta 
"  timidity  on  the  subject  of  religion,"  in 
conversation,  and  for  his  inability  to  sub- 
Btituta  for  "mere  calls,"  truly  "serious 
and  ministerial  visits."  He  now  felt  that 
ho  had  been  striving  after  conformity  with 
a  mere  professional  ezpeatation ;  that  >t  was 
not  possible  to  make  more  than  a  very  sub- 
ordinate instrument  of  "  what  is  sometimes 
called  pastoral  duty,— the  personal  inter- 
coarse,  that  is,  of  the  minister  with  his  con- 
grcgatiou  ;"  that,  in  auoh  "  an  ont-door 
age"  as  this,  "  the  acqnsition  of  exalting 
truth,  and  the  clear,  powerful  expression  of 
it,  are  the  minister's  chief  labors,  implying 
much  Bolitaiy  thought."  He  aoquiescea 
accordingly  in  that  work  of  mentation, 
apart  from  the  distnrhances  of  custom  and 
passion,  which  enabled  him,  from  time  to 
time,  to  come  down  with  something  of  a 
prophet's  power  upon  a  world  not  oftco 
leaehed  eo  soon  by  the  voice  of  retired 
wisdom.  His  correspondence  too,  enriched 
by  new  connections,  became  various  and  in- 
teresting :  and  the  record  it  contains  of  hie 
most  characteristic  judgments  on  matters 
too  peiEonal  and  transient  for  more  formal 
bwtDMBti  is  perhaps  the  most  atttaotive 
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portion  of  this  Memoir.  Bat,  above  all, 
his  attention  was  more  and  more  tnrned  to 
questions  of  social  reform  ;  and  he  labored 
»t  the  direct' application  of  his  own  lofty  ' 
Christianity,  to  the  correction  of  guilty 
usages'  and  wrongful  institutions.  His 
course  in  relation  to  aH  tbe'great  moral  and 
philanthropic  movements  of  the  age, — in 
favor  of  Peace,  Temperance,  Freedom  to 
the  Slave, — has  always  awakened  oar  ad- 
miration :  and  now  that  we  review  it  as  a 
whole,  and  sec  amid  what  a  storm  of 
passions  both  base  and  noble  his  solitary 
way  was  chosen,  we  cannot  look  on  his  sin- 
gular union  of  faithfulness  and  moderation, 
of  cnthnriasm  and  dignity,  without  feeling 
ourselves  in  a  presence  truly  great.  On 
none  of  these  questions  could  a  mind  like 
liis  surrender  iteelf  to  the  extreme  views  of 
the  Societies  created  for  the  promotion  of 
the  several  Reforms.  Yet  his  diataate  for 
their  methods  gave  way  before  his  sympa- 
thy with  their  aims  :  and  while  he  silently 
held  aloof  from  their  organization,  he  pow- 
erfully aided  their  best  tendencies.  His 
uamo  was  not  in  their  local  lists:  but  his 
voice  was  for  their  cause  all  over  the  world. 
The  wise  and  gentle  words  by  which  he 
justified  bis  middle  course  on  tbc  subject  of 
war,  are  applicable  to  every  similar  pro- 
blem : — 

"  [  know  kjsobjecled.thal.if  any  war  is  allow- 
ed lo  be  jjsl,  all  will  be  found  so;  that  no  lines 
can  be  drawn  between  Ihe  la'«(ul  and  unlawful. 
So  the  fanailc  snya  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
innocent  indulgence  and  luxury,  between  moderate 
and  excessive  oraamrnt,  and  therefore  all  indul- 
i;ence  and  ornament  diueI  be  renounced.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  windom  or  virtue  of  escaping  the  la. 
bour  and  responsibility  of  moral  dlscrimtnalioo  by 
flying  to  an  extreme  principle.  Every  moral  ques- 
tioQ  IS  as  open  to  this  objection  as  war.  Perbaps 
a  sound  mind  can  make  Ibe  right  distinclions  on 
war  as  easily  as  od  idosI  of  Ibe  solemn  concerna  of 
life,  t  cannot,  however,  explain  myself  now." — 
III.  18. 

Dr.  Channing  was  bronght  by  the  ear- 
nest rebuke  of  a  young  abolitionist,  to  re- 
proach himself  with  procrastination  in  his 
protest  against  Slavery.  We  will  not  contest 
the  judgment  which,  in  the  tenderness  and 
humility  of  his  ooDscienoe,  he  was  led  to 
pronounce  upon  himself.  But  if,  in  the 
delay  of  two  or  three  years,  he  was  inflneno- 
ed,  not  merely  by  ill  health,  but  in  part  by 
a  fastidionsneas  too  sarupulons,  there  u 
another  leaaon  to  ho  learned  besiclcB  that  of 
oensnre  npon  him.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
[efiMtaof  tho  indiaariminftt«  tnveotive,  and 
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exftfEgersted  language  indalged  in  by  the 
leaders  of  a  popular  or  an  pop  alar  agitation, 
tbat  they  disgust  men  of  fine  and  large  jus- 
tice, and  alienate  those  who  are  best  Gtted 
to  aid  them,  by  infusing  an  element  of  bn- 
mility  iato-their  dogmatism,  and  blending 
a  purer  wisdom  with  their  fire.  We  do  not 
however  wish  to  enter  into  disputes  about 
the  relative  chronologies, — the  originalities 
or  plagiarisms, — of  a  noble  philanthropy. 
Honor  be  to  all  who,  in  their  seaon  and 
according  to  their  gifts,  yield  themselves  to 
work  so  high  !  Chan □  in g's  final  deterniina- 
tiou  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Slavery 
was  taken  up,  during  his  winter  residenoe 
on  a  plantation  in  Santa  Crni,  in  1830. 
Id  the  pulpit  the  declared  himself  imme- 
diately after  bis  return  to  Boston  ;  from  the 
press,  not  till  1835,  when  bis  work  on  Slave- 
ry was  published.  From  that  hour,  at  leaat, 
the  sternest  Abolitionist  must  acknowledge 
that  be  was  always  true,  and  promptly  true, 
to  bis  worthiest  impulses  on  this  matter. 
When  mobs  threatened  to  suppress  liberty 
of  spech,  be  threw  himself  into  the  defence 
of  the  injured  audi  nsulled  reformers.  When 
Lovejoy,  editor  of  an  Anti-Hlavery  journal, 
was  murdered  at  Alton,  he  even  entered  iuto 
a  civic  couteat  with  the  authorities  of  Boston 
for  the  use  in  public  meeting,  of  Faneuil 
Hall,  to  protest  against  tumultuary  inva- 
sions of  the  liberty  of  the  Press :  and  having 
overcome  resistance  by  bis  firm  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  of  the  citiiens,  he  broke 
through  bis  usual  habits  of  retirement,  and 
himself  opened  the  proceedings  by  a  speech 
designed  at  once  to  vindicate  the  aascm- 
bla)^,  and  to  give  dignity  of  tone  to  the  dis- 
cussion. And  above  all,  when  the  enoroaoh- 
.  meat  of  adventurers  from  the  States  upon 
the  territories  of  Mezioo  began  to  indicate 
their  results,  and  threatened  to  overrun  a 
free  soil  with  the  curse  of  Slavery,  he  threw 
off,  with  the  rapidity  of  indignation,  that 
masterly  slate-paper — the  Letter  to  Henry 
Clay  on  the  Annexation  of  Texas  ;  a  pro- 
duction which,  for  force  of  exposition,  acnt«- 
ness  of  vaticination,  penetration  through  the 
gnile  of  party  selfisbnesB,  and  boldness  of 
jnst  expostulation,  stands  pre-eminent,  is 
our  opinion,  among  the  writings  of  Cban- 
ning,  and  alone  among  easaya  on  political 
ntonls.  The  prophocy  it  contains  of  the 
Teiy  war,  which  is  now  about  to  give  a  mill* 
ta>y  President  to  the  United  States,  is  so 
remarkable  that  we  miut  tuin  aaide  from 
duuming'a  life  for  a  momnk  to  reeord  it : 
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EagJe  will  wh(t,  not  ifor%e,  its  appetile  on  its  first 
vietim ;  and  will  so uS  a  more  tempLing  quarry, 
more  alluring  blood,  in  every  new  region  wbich 
opens  touib ward.  '  To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare 
perpelual  war  with  Mexico.  Thai  word,  Mtxieo, 
nssocialed  in  men's  minds  with  boundless  weallb 
has  already  awakened  rapacity.  Already  it  has 
been  proclaimed,  ibat  Ibe  Anglo-Saxon  race  Is  des- 
tined to  the  sway  of  Ibis  rnagnifteent  realm  ;  that 
the  rude  form  of  society,  which  Spain  caiabliebed 
there,  is  to  yield  and  vanish  before  a  higher 
civilization.  Without  ibis  exposure  of  plans  of 
iBjiiue  and  subjogation,  the  result,  as  far  as  our 
wills  can  determine  it  is  plain.  Texas  is  the  fitat 
step  lo  Mexico.  The  moment  we  plant  our  an- 
IhoKty  on  Texas,  the  boDndaries  of  those  two 
ill  become  nominal,  will  be  little  mote 
n  the  sand  of  the  Ka-sbore.  in  the 
fact,  that  portions  of  the  Southern  and  Weslem 
ijtates  ate  already  threatened  with  devastation, 
through  the  impatience  of  mullitudea  lo  precipitate 
themselves  Into  the  Texas  land  of  promise,  we  have 
a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  flood,  which  will  pour 
itself  still  faciberaouib,  when  Texas  ahail  be  but 
partially  overrun." 

The  last  effort  of  bis  mind  was  to  cele- 
brate, by  some  worthy  oommemorative 
thoughts,  the  abolition  by  the  British  Le- 
gislature of  Colonial  Slavery, — a  national 
act  of  whiob  he  always  spoke  as  one  of  the 
grandest  passages  in  human  history.  He 
was  at  Lenox ;  surrounded  by  the  friendly 
and  cultivated  family  of  Sedgwicks,  and  in 
a  country  yielding  him  the  full  refreshment 
of  beauty  and  repose.  On  the  Ist  August, 
he  uttered  from  the  desk  of  the  Village 
Churob,  the  momorable  tribute  to  the  re- 
pentant justice  of  England  ;  and,  with  that 
glad  and  hopeful  spirit  which  seemed  to  be 
ever  growing  vrithin  him  as  the  physical 
energies  of  life  declined,  be  closed  with  an 
invocation  soon  to  be  answered  by  a  oonn- 
ter-oall : — 

Mighty  powers  are  at  work  in  the  world. 
Who  can  sisy  Ihem  }  God's  word  has  gone  fntlh, 
and  *  it  cannot  return  to  him  void.'  A  new  com. 
prehension  of  the  Christian  rpirit,  a  new  reve- 
rence for  humanity,  a  new  feeling  of  brothrthood, 
tod  of  all  men's  relations  to  ihe  common  Father — 
among  the  signs  of  our  times.  We  see  it ; 
do  we  not  feel  it  i  Before  (his,  all  oppreraions  are 
to  fall.    Society  silently  pervaded  by  Ihis,  i    ' 


all-graspio)(,  and  seem' 
tncly  invincible,  is  to  yield  to  this  diviner  energy 
The  Fong  of  angels,  'On  Earth  Peace,'  will  no 
always  sound  aa  fiction.  0  come,  thou  kingdotr 
of  Heaven,  for  wbich  we  daily  pray !  Come, 
[(iead  and  Saviour  of  ike  race,  who  didit  shed  ih; 
blood  on  the  croas.  lo  lecondle  mai 


rifhieonanHs  and  love,  for  which  the  bilhf m  have 
to  kog  ymM.    CoiM,  FnUier  Atnigh^,  bmI 
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crown  wiih  Ihine  omnipolsnce  the  humble  siriTinga 
of  Ihy  children,  to  euhverl  oppresHion  and  vrron;, 
to  Hpread  li^tit  and  fteedom,  peace  and  joy,  the 
trulfi  nml  »piiil  of  t!iy  son,  llirough   the    whole 

Id  the  Icltcra  written  from  this  sutntner 
retreat,  there  la  a  lichncsa  and  depth  of 


The  next  month  (September)  he  wu 
aeizod,  durinj;  a  jiiorney  among  the  Green 
MouDlainn  of  Veniioot,  with  a  feverish  at- 
tack, which  rnjiidljr  iroHted  hia  slight  store 

, —     of  atrengtl :  and  ut  sunset,  on  the  2Dd  Oo- 

timcnt— a  freeilom  of  hand  and  heart  in  tober,  he  breathed  his  la,«t :  having  left, 
blending  without  contrast  the  incidenis  of  i  during  these  lingc'iing  weeks  of  decline,  no 
the  hour  with  thonghts  belonging  to  all  liniproBsion,  by  word  or  look,  out  of  har- 
time,*-that  affect  the  reader  with  anticipa-  Imonj  with  the  invariable  gcntloaess,  and 
tiona  unspeakably  grand.  To  Mra.  Follen  I  grace  and  sanotity  of  his  lite, 
he  sajs  : —  ■      The  iuilueuec  of  Chanuing  we  will  not 

attempt  to  eatiwate.     Wo  believe  it    has 
'•  I  am  Borry  to  learn  from  yout  letter  ihal  your  far  eicoedt'd  the  niL'asuro  of  power  uauallj 
solicitude  about  me  has  continued  »o  lonfi.    Ever  attained  by  moral  writers  ;  and  wo  are  snro 
sjnce  I  began  to  imprdve  '"  health       have  gon^ ,  ^^^^^  5^^         y       ^^      ^  -j^ 

on  very  slowly,  to  be  sare,  bul  steadily,  until  now    ...       1.         ^     .      .,-,  '     ■     ■.       /  l.■ 

l  am  in  my  ueual  condition.  Perhaps  1  insensibly  }''^.\^''^  P^en  vast.  1  he  popularity  o(  his 
let  down  my  stiindard  of  health,  and  after  every  '  writings  is  one  of  many  Bi{;ns, — needed  la 
convalescence  am  Haiisfied  with  a  little  less  ">§;ui  ileed  to  cheer  ua  amid  more  conspicuous 
than  I  had  before.  But  '  1  have  all  things  nnd  |  discouragements, — that  a  sound  and  noble 
abound.'  It  is  not  neceaiaiy  to  me  '  to  learn  lo  be  heart  yet  lives  and  may  be  reichod  in  this 
content.'  I  have  been  imbued  with  Ihal  lesson  working,  weary  England.  Long  miy  our 
wilhouiefrorl.  Life  presents  to  me,  as  yet  her  people  ove  the  pure  and  serene  light  of 
more  cheerme  asnccls.     Is   it  that  mv  cond[lion  .l.  i'^-j  j  °i_ 

hasbeenhnppier.or  my  lempeTamenl  happier,  or   «"<=''  ^   heavenly  wisdom;  and  never  turn 
thai  I  have  usislcd  evil  less  than  most  people  i  I  f'""'"  '*  '<>   inflame   their  lesson   at   the  de- 
1  have  mil  gone  through  life  fighting  with  my  loL  1  vastating  firea  of  a  passionate  literature  nnd 
When  evil  has  come,  1   have  accepted  it  at  once,    depraving  philoaopny  ! 
This  looks  like  insensibility,  and  yet  lamnolsione. 
"  Willi  mysteries  we  are  10  ourselves.    Here 

am  I  finding  life  a  sweeter  cup  as  I  approach  what  

are  called   its  dregs,  looking  round  on  Ihis  fair,  ■ 

glorious  creation  with  a  sereiier  love,  and  finding  | 

more  to  hope  for  in  society  at  ibe  very  lime,  that  1  „,',., 

its  evils  weigh  more  on  my  mind.     Iridonhiedly  I .   F'-^hte's  LEcrcRm.-Fichte  was  eliml  and  rubuM 

the  independent  happiness  ihich  I  find  in  thought  ■■ '"  "sure,  bul  had  a  «;a>el.n:p,  <^"m.riandmB  loobj 

I    ,    ,'    .       __;'.,       -,  ,      ,       ,"     I  he  mndt  use  crmo.-t  kwnlv  sliarp  expressions,  while 

and  study  has  much  to  do  vrrh  my  freedom  from  i  ^^  i,i^  by  everv  imuginable  ,'u-.n«  10  make  hi. 

the  common  depression.     The  mun  who  lives  in  a  1  jneaning  unrtersl^l.  I.eins  fully  aware  of  ihe  alen- 

worlJ  of  his  own.  and  who  h.is  contrived  to  make  'dcr  puw<-rs  orn>o  many  ut  JiU  i.enrcrs.    He  seemed 

or  find  a  bright  one,  has  struck  one  mine  "I  least.  I  to  claim  imperiously  a  ji^riei  ololiencc  uf  thoughL 

But  enough.     This  page  of  egotism  is  nol  10  my  '  fnibiddina  ilic  suspicion  m  a  dtmbt,    ■'  Genilemen," 

taste,  and,  what  is  more,  I   have  not  gone  to  the  )he  bepin,  "eomposuyourwlves;  turn  your  ihoughls 

root   of  the   matter,   bul   have   touphed   only  on  ■ 'a*""!":  we  have  noihinj:  ti.donowwiihanyihinp 

superficial  influences."-I[I.  484.  eiicinal,  but  simply  «-i|honrsehW      fhe  audience 

so  commanded,  seemed  each  10  do  his  hesl  to  relreat 

within  himself;  some  changed  their  position,  and  sat 

And  again  he  dwelJa  upon  hia  new  dis-  l>oli  upright,  mme  curled  themselves  up  and  shut 

coveriea  of  nriviloBO  in  his  lot :—  ""'''■  «>'« :  ""  '^''•'^  breaihlr«,ly  for  the  neit  word. 

*^  "  "Genilemen,  let  your  thought  be— the  Wall."    I 

4,  t\         .  —1    IT     ■        1  1  perceived  tnat  ihc  listeners  did  .ill  they  could  to  po«- 

"  On   natural  a Bict ions  Income  mor«  » "J  more  ,  ^,,  ,1,^,,  „m J,  fully  with  the  u.ill,  and  they  seeded 

beautiful  tome.     I   sometimes  feel   as  if   I   had    ,^  gaci-red.    -Now  have  yon   ihougbi-tbe  wall  I 

known  nolhmg  of  human  life  unnl  lately— but  so  ,  Nuw,  gei.tlemen,  lei  your  <hougbl  be— thai  which 

it  will  be  (or  ever.     We  shall  wake  up  lo  the  1  ihoughl  the  wall."    It  was  curious  (0  watch  the  evi- 

wondeilul  and  beanlifnt  in  what   we  have  seen  idem    perplexity  and   distress.    Many  seemed   lo 

wilh  undiscerning  eyes,  and  find  a  new  creation   searct  about  in  vain  without  the  power  of  formior 

without  moving  a  step  from  our  old  haunts,  any  idea  ol  '■what  hid  ilmughL  ibe  wall:'    and  1 

"  I  mix  freely  with  conservatives  and  with  ihe   1^'^  understood  how  many  young  minds  wh.di 

hoDtful  and  ain  more  and  more  inclined  to  extend ''^"''^  "'*"""'''*  "^  the  ihrcsho.dot  speculative  phi- 

_  "  .  '  .1.  _  T-  1  I  losonhv  raieht  be  in  dineer  of  falling  Into  a  mosC 

my  mleicourse  with  men      Everywhere  oar  coin-  ,  ^<^°P^"i;f™'«^;^  by  striving  fnnher.  FiWs  lecture, 

mon  nature  comes  out.     I  have  kepi  up  by  books  I  however  was  mil  adraiiable,  distinct,  and  lucid, 

an  acquajnlance  with  all  classes  ;  bul  real  life  is   ^^^  j  ^^ver  hesnl  any  exposiilon  at  all  to  be  com- 

tba  best  book.    At  the  end  of  life  I  see  Ihai  I  have  pared  with  it    Ficbte  made  few  philosophers,  but 

lind  too  much  by  myoelf.    I  wish  yOn  mon  J  many  powerAil  revoner*.— Stevens' dWCntatw, 
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There  are  men  to  whom  the  sight  of  a 
proof  sheet  is  hardly  less  necessary  to  en- 
joyment, than  is  the  sight  of  his  glass  to 
the  man  accnstomed  to  such  companionship 
The  fascination  in  the  former  case  often 
prodaces  a  habit  not  at  all  less  rooted  than 
in  the  latter.  With  such  men,  thought  is 
valuable  only  as  it  may  be  made  to  present 
itself  upon  paper.  To  live  is  good,  only  as 
it  gives  a  man  the  power  and  the  space  to 
write.  The  chief  end  of  the  universe  is, 
that  there  is  an  objectivity  in  it  about  which 
a  man  may  work  out  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. The  past  is  worth  remembering, 
because  it  is  a  something  that  may  be  de- 
scribed— something  on  which  man  may 
gpeculate — a  something  about  which  books 
may  be  made.  History  is  made  for  the 
historian,  not  the  historian  for  history. 
Science  is  made  for  the  author  of  treatises, 
not  the  author  of  trcatis'^s  for  science.  Mo- 
hammed was  made  for  Gibbon — the  hea- 
vens for  La  Place.  Deep  and  resistless  in 
some  men  is  this  love  of  offspring — of  self- 
reflection  in.  the  shape  of  authorship. 
Achievement  in  this  form  is  to  them  what 
the  gift  of  speech  is  to  others ;  both  are 
processes  by  which  men  communicate 
thought  and  emotion,  and  the  cessation  of 
either  would  be  to  the  respective  parties 
like  the  cessation  of  existence. 

In  this  busy  money-getting  country  of 
ours,  the  minds  which  come  to  such  extent 
under  the  sway  of  this  feeling  form  a  com- 
paratively limited  class.  Not  so  with  our 
German  neighbors.  Judging  from  appear- 
ances, one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  regard 
these  neighbors  as  a  nation  of  book-makers. 
It  would  almost  seefn  as  if  the  human  race 
had  attained  to  such  a  state  of  harmony 
among  themselves,  as  to  have  completed  a 
grand  division  of  labor  scheme,  assigning 
to  the  Germans,  as  their  one  vocation,  the 
making  of  books.  What  less  can  we  sus- 
pect in  the  case  of  a  nation  which  is  said 
to  furnish  products  of  this  sort  at  the  rate 
of  ten  millions  a  year  }  Whether  done  by 
steam  or  by  any  other  power^  something  like 


this  amount  of  production  is  realized,  and 
surely  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  the 
world  itself  can  hardly  need  anything  more. 
But  what  must  be  the  passion  for  produc- 
tion when  it  takes  place  to  this  extent, 
though  the  demand  to  be  met,  in  place  of 
being  that  of  the  world,  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  a  people  speaking  one  language, 
and  occupying  a  comparatively  small  sec- 
tion in  one  quarter  of  the  world  1  How 
mighty  must  be  the  impulse  in  this  extra- 
ordinary people,  which  thus  promises  to 
augment  the  number  of  writers  until  only 
a  minority  shall  remain  to  be  described  as 
being  merely  readers } 

For  this  singular  conveyance  of  so  much 
power  into  one  channel  there  must  be  a 
cause,  and,  as  philosophers  say,  a  cause 
equal  to  the  effect.  Man  is  an  onward 
creature.  Shut  him  out  from  one  course, 
and  like  the  impeded  waters,  he  will  force 
his  way  into  another.  Narrow  his  impul- 
ses to  one  groove,  and  the  rush  there  will 
ha  strong  and  perilous.  It  has  been  thus 
with  Germany.  The  sword  has  been  con- 
signed to  its  scabbard  for  nearly  a  genera- 
lion  past,  but  the  functions  of  the  state 
have  been  everywhere  retained  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  CI  own.  The  public  spirit 
called  forth  by  war,  has  not  becm  succeeded 
by  the  public  spirit  which  gives  health  and 
progress  in  times  of  peace.  Political  liber- 
ty has  not  been  the  fruit  of  military  tri- 
umphs. The  freedom  of  the  professor^s 
chair,  and  the  comparative  freedom  of  the 
press,  have  been  the  only  exeeptions  to 
a  condition  of  affairs  tending  to  dwarf  the 
nation  to  a  state  of  passiveness  and  child- 
hood in  respect  to  nearly  every  thing  social. 
Political  feeling,  denied  all  outlet  through 
the  forms  of  a  free  constitution,  has  created 
outlets  elsewhere.  Religious  liberty,  pro- 
scribed by  law,  has  taken  a  terrible  revenge 
by  indirect  means.  Action  being  prohibit- 
ed, speculation  has  come  into  its  plaoe. 
It  was  very  much  thus  with  the  old  school- 
men. The  church  without  enjoined  quies- 
oenee  on  those  stnrdy  thinkers,  but  the  spi- 
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rit  within  them  could  not  rest.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  doom  them  to  inaction — too  bad  to 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  thought.  The  church 
might  chain  them  to  orthodoxy,  but  it  could 
not  prevent  them  enjoying  some  degree  of 
freeaom  in  doing  real  or  pretended  battle 
against  heresy.  If  they  dared  not  speculate 
with  any  license  themselves,  it  was  something 
that,  in  the  conduct  of  an  argument,  they 
could  freely  personate  those  who  did ;  and 
oftqp,  very  often,  the  demon  raised  in  the 
shape  of  an  objection,  was  such  as  not  to 
be  laid  by  the  charm  of  the  reasoning  pa- 
raded in  opposition  to  it.  Thus,  the  preach- 
ers of  orthodoxy  often  became  virtually  the 
preachers  of  something  very  different.  In 
this  manner  will  nature  ever  avenge  herself. 
The  wise  are  taken  in  thcii-  own  craftiness. 
To  sin  against  the  rights  of  human  intelli- 
gence treasures  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath.  Excess  naturally  generates  excess 
— superstition  is  parent  to  atheism,  despo- 
tism' to  anarchy. 

Thus  has  it  been  in  great  part  in  Germa- 
ny. The  Germans  are  prolific  as  authors, 
because  doomed  to  barrenness  in  so  much 
beside ;  and  if  their  authorship  has  often 
been  adverse  to  liberty  and  religion,  this 
has  happened  because  the  training  which 
rational  liberty  might  have  secured  to  them 
has  been  denied  them,  and  because  religion 
itself  has  too  often  come  before  thorn  as  a 
tyranny,  more  than  as  a  religion.  It  has 
not  been  good  for  the  national  mind — for 
its  well-balanced  health,  that  so  much  pow- 
er should  be  thrust  away  from  the  practical, 
and  made  tr>  converge  on  the  speculative. 
If  its  products  in  other  things  had  been  of 
greater  extent,  its  products  in  the  form  of 
books  would  have  been  of  better  quality. 
It  would  have  aimed  at  less  in  this  form, 
but  it  would  have  accomplished  more  Its 
abstractions  would  have  been  mellowed 
by  experience,  its  idealism  would  have 
been  less  divorced  from  the  actual.  It 
would,  as  the  consequence,  have  exhi- 
bited a  more  robust,  a  more  equally  de- 
veloped intelligence  and  feeling,  and 
would  have  learnt  to  look  with  a  manly 
contempt  on  a  multitude  of  conceits  which 
it  now  lauds  as  the  proofs  of  genius — 
aA  passports  to  a  wonderful  immortality. 

But  this  literary  productiveness  in  his 
oountry  has  not  sufficed  to  deter  Dr.  Vil- 
mar  from  becoming  the  author  of  a  book. 
Much  has  been  written  in  Germany  on 
German  literature,  but  our  author  has 
judged  that  there  was  still  room  for  one 
other  mode  of  treating  this  large  and  inter- 


esting theme,  and  his  countrymen  have  con- 
firmed his  decision  in  this  respect  by  the 
attention  they  have  given  to  this  fruit  of 
his  labor.  This  volume  consists  of  lectures 
delivered,  as  the  author  states  in  his  pre- 
face, to  an  auditory  of  ^'  educated  men  and 
women,''  in  the  town  of  Marburg,  during 
the  winter  of  1843—44.  The  lectures  are 
sufficient  in  bulk  to  furnish  matter  for  two 
respecta])lc  English  octavocs,  and  though 
described  by  the  author  as  falling  far  below 
an  adequate  exhibition  of  his  subject,  they 
are  of  sufficient  fulness  to  satisfy  the  ordi- 
nary English  reader  ;  while  in  respect  to 
learning,  profound  thought,  critical  skill, 
the  graces  of  style,  and  the  glow  of  feeling 
and  imagination,  they  possess  a  charm 
which  has  securea  to  the  author  a  celebrity 
rarely  obtained  in  Germany  by  a  first  pub- 
lication. In  the  present  article  wc  shall 
submit  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
contents  of  these  seven  hundred  closely  print- 
ed pages,  together  with  translations  of  such 
portions  of  the  work  as  may  enable  them 
to  judge  for  tlicmselves  as  to  the  correctness 
of  our  critical  cttimatc.  The  following  pas- 
sage may  be  taken  as  the  author's  explana- 
tion of  his  purpose  : — 

**  The  history  of  German  literature,  which  these 
pages  will  set  forth,  cannot  embrace  what  is 
usually  termed  German  literature  in  its  wiflest 
compass.  Even  with  the  most  hasty  sketches, 
anil  the  lightest  strokes,  il.cannot  undertake  to  de- 
scribe the  entire  literary  produce  of  our  people, 
which  throughout,  in  common  with  other  nations, 
has  had  its  share  in  all  the  sciences  relating  to  it. 
The  subject  of  these  discourses  will  be  the  province 
of  German  national  literature,  those  literary  works 
of  our  nation  which  reflect  in  form  and  substance 
its  own  peculiar  mode  of  thought,  sentiments,  and 
manners;  which  reprcsi*nt  its  own  life  and  spirit  ; 
these  alone  as  constituting  the  German  national 
literature  (or  German  literature  in  a  more  limited 
seni^),  will  be  considered  in  their  rise,  nature, 
consequences,  and  influence  on  one  another.  As 
poetry  has  been  the  most  ancient  and  characteris- 
tic language  of  all  nations,  so  hns  it  been  with 
the  Germans,  for  in  it  the  national  character  has 
been  most  firmly  and  perfectly  stamjied  in  body, 
soul,  and  spirit;  the  poetical  national  literature  of 
our  people  will,  therefore,  be  the  principal  subject 
of  discourse. 

*•  But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  present  this  nation- 
al literature  to  the  eye  of  my  reader  in  the  form  of 
elaborate  descriptions,  ho  much  as  in  slight 
sketches,  which  will  often  be  little  more  than  in- 
dicative of  the  subject.  I^till  it  would  promise  but 
little  to  the  jnst  expectations  of  the  reader,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  before  us,  did  I  not  endea 
vor  to  unite  these  sketches  into  one  genemi,  cor 
rcct,  and  expressive  picture  of  the  connexion  in 
which  these  individual  literary  appearances  stand 
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to  one  another,  and  of  the  internal  necessity 
through  which  the  one  calls  forth  and  limits  the 
other.  I  must  therefore,  beg  the  reader  to  ac- 
company me,  not  merely  back  to  the  olden  times, 
but  even  to  the  most  ancient  periods  of  our  histo- 
ry, because  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  necessa- 
ry connexions  of  literary  productions  can  be  made 
clear — only  by  a  retrospect  of  the  old  can  the  new 
he  thoroughly  understood,  and  submitted  to  a  riper 
and  more  penetrating  judgment/' 

It  is  in  tho  following  terras  that  Dr. 
Vilmar  speaks  of  the  two  classic  periods 
assigned  by  him  to  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many : 

**  Our  literature  presents  a  phenomenon  shared 
by  that  of  no  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  has 
twice  reached  the  highest  bloom  of  its  perfection ; 
twice  has  it  beamed  forth  in  the  splendor  of  a 
cheerful,  fresh,  and  powerful  youih — in  a  word, 
it  has  had  two  classical  periods,  while  other 
nations  have  had  but  one ;  twice  has  it  stood  the 
highest  of  the  time,  and,  in  fnll  consciousness  of 
rich  vital  powers,  has  reflected,  with  simple  hdelity 
and  generous  truth,  our  inward  and  outward  life 
in  poetic  works  of  art:  twice  has  the  purest  and 
noblest  life  of  our  nation  been  poured  forth  in 
orms  equally  pure  and  noble,  natural,  and,  there- 
fore, perfect.  The  one  of  these  brilliant  periods^ 
which  in  freshness  and  fulness  of  form,  in  worth 
and  in  richness  of  subject,  by  no  means  yields  to 
that  which  we  have  lived  to  see,  but  in  many  res- 
pects even  surpasses  it,  lies  in  a  region  apparently 
distant  and  unknown,  and  falsely  regafded  as  de- 
solate. Perhaps  the  proper  pride  in  a  national 
pre-eminence,  not  even  shared  by  the  Greeks  to 
Its  full  extent,  may  not  only  justify,  hut  even  de- 1 
raand  a  careful  consideration  of  it,  and  a  somewhat  I 
more  searching  treatment  of  this  first  bright  period ' 
of  our  literary  existence.  Whose  independence 
has  not  often  been  wounded  by  ignorant  persons, 
who,  although  acknowledging  our  Klopstock, 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  still  tell  us  that  we 
have  become  what  we  are  only  through  Voltaire, 
Comeille,  and  Racine,  Shakspeare,  Tasso,  and 
Ariosto ;  that  we  have  reached  our  present  literary 
position  slowly,  and  as  idle  stragglers,  long  after 
other  nations  had  arrived  at  their  fuil  growth, 
urged  onward  only  by  the  goad  of  the  taskmaster? 
But  when  it  is  shown  that  our  brightest,  freshest 
youth,  lay  far  behind  the  blooming  time  of  other 
nations — that  long,  not  only  before  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  hut  also  before  Dante  and  Petrarch,  we 
had  our  Walter  von  den  Vogelweide,  Volfram  von 
Eschenbach,  our  *  Gudrun  '  and  our  *  Lay  of  the 
Nibelungen' — poems  and  poets  with  which  fo- 
reigners have  scarcely  any  thing  to  compare,  and 
certainly  nothing  in  regard  to  epic  poems — the 
Greeks  alone  had  an  *  Itiad,'  and  we  alone  a  *  Lay 
of  the  Nibelungen ;' — when  it  is  thus  seen  that  we 
are  not  the  last,  but  the  first,  or  rather  the  first  and 
the  last,  that,  like  the  eagle  and  the  ph<Bnix,  we 
rise  out  of  the  ashes  renewed  with  iresh  life — 
we  will  not,  contrary  to  the  German  manner,  beast 
of  our  ptrfonnances,  bat  will  lecpgoise  with  high, 
kmnt,  and,  thetcloia,  nlcnt  joy,  our  rich  pAa 


and  distinguished  position  amor)g  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  unite  as  the  greatest  glory  of  life, 
the  noblest  pride  and  firmest  independence,  the 
most  simple  modesty  and  silent  humility." 

Subsequently  these  two  characteristic 
stages  in  German  literature  arc  more  dis- 
tinctly marked — 

"  When  our  nation  first  appears  in  the  history 
of  the  mental  development  of  man,  we  see  it 
seized  in  every  branch  with  a  vehen)ent  ex9ite- 
ment,  with  a  wild  passion  for  wandering,  and  rude 
eagerness  for  battle ;  tribe  on  tribe,  race  on  race, 
press  on  towards  the  south  and  west,  so  that  our 
primitive  tribes  threaten  to  become  divided,  and  to 
consume  themselves  in  their  unbridled  rage  for 
war.  Then  from  the  south  and  west,  whither  the 
innumerable  hordes  forced  their  way,  there  arose 
a  mighty  voice  proclaiming  aloud  the  peace  of 
God  the  Lord,  over  the  restless  multitudes,  far  in- 
to the  r>orth  and  east ;  and  it  became  still  in  the 
foret^ts  and  on  the  heaths,  and  the  host  gave  re- 
verend ear  to  the  w  ords  of  the  peace  of  God.  At 
the  cross  ways  of  the  hi^h  roads  the  cioss.was 
planted,  and  the  wandering  armies  halted  and 
raised  cottages,  and  castlest,  and  towers  at  their 
foot.  The  song  of  the  gods  of  Wuotan,  Donar, 
and  of  Ziu,  weie  silent ;  but  the  heroic  songs,  the 
songs  of  the  deeds  of  their  tribes,  their  kings  and 
dukes,  still  continued,  and  mint^led  with  those  of 
the  believers.  Mho  sang  the  praibcs  of  God  the 
■Lord,  and  of  him  who  was  crucified.  Former 
wildness  gave  way  to  Christian  manners  and 
Christian  gentleness ;  but  bravery  and  fidelity, 
generosity  and  gratitude,  chastity  and  family 
affection,  the  oldetj;t  and  most  genuine  trails  of 
German  character,  remained  undiminished  and  un- 
broken. Around  the  foot  of  the  cross,  from  that 
*  living  wood,'  (as  the  old  Call.olic  song  in  this 
respect,  at  least  so  apily  ^ays),  they  deiived  fresJi 
nourishment,  still  increasing  in  strength  and  splen- 
dor. In  Christianity,  there  was  nothing  strange, 
nothing  to  which  the  Germans  were  naturally 
averse;  on  the  contrary,  the  German  character 
received  through  it  only  the  perfection  of  itself; 
in  the  church  of  Christ  it  became  elevated,  spiritu- 
alized, and  sanctified;  and  if  we  speak  of  the 
struggle  of  the  German  nature  and  manners,  at  its 
first  introduction,  it  can  only  be  as  of  a  strife  of  love. 
The  Apostolic  representation  of  the  Church  as  the 
Bride  of  the  Lord,  found  its  truest  counterpart  in 
the  German  church.  Thus,  when  the  union  of 
the  German  and  Christian  spirits  was  completed, 
this  character  of  love,  tenderness,  and  fervor 
which  marks  in  a  high  degree  the  poetry  of  our 
first  classic  period — may  almost  be  looked  upon 
as  a  barrier  preventing  the  present  age,  so  defici- 
ent in  afiTection,  from  fully  or  rightly  understand- 
ing these  poems,  intelligible  only  to  hearts  of  the 
same  mould,  at  once  wholly  German  and  wholly 
Christian. 

*'  It  was  under  essentially  diflerent  circom- 
stances  that  the  second  classic  period  of  our  lite* 
rature  arose,  commencing  with  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  reaching  to  the  eichteenth. 
Thif,  howeTer.  wm  not^as  More,  a  strife  of  lore* 
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but  a  war  of  life  and  death.  Durloff  the  sixteenth, 
and  8tiU  more,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  our 
national  life  and  our  peeniiar  character  as  Ger- 
mans were  assailed ;  in  the  eighteenth.  Christian 
independence,  and  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
Christian  churchy  were  also,  for  a  time,  not  only 
conquered,  but  apparently  annihilated.  Only  after 
long  struggles  and  hot  battles,  were  we  able  to  re- 
cognise ourseWes  as  the  masters  of  the  opposing 
element,  and  of  the  rich  booty  secured  from  the 
desolating  war  of  mind.  Our  second  classic  {leriod 
therefore,  bears  with  it  a  something  specially  pre- 
pared for  war.  The  yielding  affection  of  the 
former  period  is  no  longer  there.  In  vain  we 
seek  for  the  friendUness  and  cordiality  of  the  Min- 
nesingers, or  the  fidelity  unto  death  of  the  servant 
towards  his  master,  sung  m  the  heart- stirring 
songs  of  our  epic  poems.  Criticism  is  the  constant 
companion — nay,  more,  it  is  this  mother  and  nurse 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  modern  classical  litera- 
ture. The  youthful,  often  touching  embarrass- 
ment and  naivet^  of  those  olden  times  has  been 
exchanged  for  the  adroitness  and  intellect  of  the 
world.  That  glance  which  was  then  limited  to 
house  and  court,  the  dark  forest  and  ^reen  moun- 
tain ridges,  which  surrounded  the  peaceful  towns, 
now  roves  freely,  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
ancestral  province,  beyond  the  fatherland,  into  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  to  wander  on  the 
shores  of  China  and  India,  to  find  equal  pleasure 
in  the  desolate  wastes  of  the  polar  sea,  or  the 
glowing  deferts  of  AOica. 

Concerning  the  theology  of  this  extract 
we  say  nothing,  but  during  the  most  ancient 
period  of  the  national  literature  of  Ger- 
many, the  period  which  exhibits  the  strag- 
gle between  its  heathenism  and  Christiani- 
ty, the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  language  of  the  people  forms  a  grand 
literary  landmark : — 

**  Solitary,  and  separated  by  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years,  from  other  and  later  literary  produc- 
tions— the  most  ancient  monument  of  our  literature 
stands  like  a  giant  castle,  passed  in  reverential  fear 
by  the  dwarf  races  of  succeeding  centuries:  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  the  Gothic  Bishop 
Ultilas.  This  great  and  memorable  work  can 
here  meet  only  with  a  passing  mention,  as  we 
treat  not  of  the  history  of  the  German  language, 
but  of  literary  works,  and  the  history  of  German 

rtry.  To  pass  it,  however,  entirely  by,  wouM 
a  dishonor  to  the  literature  of  Germany.  Still 
our  remarks  must  be  limited.  In  our  days,  an  en- 
tirely new  science,  the  latest  and  mo!*t  perfect,  ha.<» 
been  raised  upon  this  work — the  science  of  the 
German  language.  The  historical  grammar,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gothic  language,  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  thorough  understanding,  nut  only 
of  the  old  high  German,  but  also  of  the  middle 
high  German  poems. 

'*  Uifilas,  a  bishop  of  the  Visigoths,  died  in  the 
year  338,  aged  70  years,  a  |)oint  ascertained  with- 
in th^  last  three  years,  through  one  of  those  happy 
literary  discovenes  in  which  our  times  abound. 
A  zealous  and  faithful  teacher  of  his  people,  even 


in  the  grave  highly  reverenced  and  prized  by  his 
scholars,  he  crowned  his  work  of  Christian  in- 
struction among  the  Croths,  which  he 'had  pursued 
thirty-three  years,  with  his  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  their  language,  excepting  only  the  four 
books  of  Kings,  by  which  he  feared  to  inflame  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  people.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  invented  an  alphabet  for  it,  partly  old  Ger- 
man and  partly  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  For  cen- 
turies, this  work  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  Visigoths,  who  passed  onward  into  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  who,  in  the  ninth  century, still  under- 
stood its  laiYguage.  Since  then,  its  very  existence 
became  doubtful,  and  only  some  Greek  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  a9.**erted  that  an  Ulfilas  once  lived,  and 
that  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  him  was 
still  extant  Six  hundred  years  had  passed,  and  a 
vague  rumor  was  spread,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  a  geometrician  named  Ar- 
nold Mercator,  from  Belgium,  in  the  service  of  the 
Hessian  landgrave,  William  the  Fourth,  that  one 
of  the  parchment-books  in  the  monastery  of  War- 
den contained  a  very  old  German  translation  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  As  this  astonishing  manu- 
script gradually  became  known,  it  reached  Prague, 
and,  after  the  conquest  of  that  town  by  Count 
Konigsmark,  in  1648,  it  passed  into  Sweden, 
where  it  is  still  preserved  at  [Jpsal  as  one  of  our 
most  valuable  literary  treai^ures.  The  parchment 
is  dyed  purple,  the  letters  marked  with  silver,  and 
through  the  generosity  of  Marshal  Lai^rdie,  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  family  Lagardie,  lately 
t)ecome  extinct,  the  whole  was  bound  in  massive 
silver.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  in 
1815,  the  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Ulfilas,  were  also  discovered  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Lombardian  Convent,  at  Bonbio, 
by  the  present  Cardinal  Mai  and  Count  Castiglio- 
ni.  But  a  few  lines  remain  of  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  language,  which  speaks 
to  u<  from  these  venerable  remains  of  our  German 
antiquity,  is  the  mother  of  our  present  high  Ger- 
man ;  and  in  purity  and  euphony  of  the  vowels, 
in  strict  grammatical  construction,  in  richness  of 
form,  variety  of  accent,  accuracy  of  expression, 
and  more  especially  in  dignity  and  force,  far  sur- 
passes 'her  daughter,  even  though  she  may  not 
boa.«t  of  the  same  fluency  of  versiflcation.  It  was 
as  a  resurrection  irom  the  debd,  when  this  work 
awoke  from  its  slumber  of  more  than  a  thousand 
yeari*,  and  spoke  in  a  new  and  wonderful  tongue 
to  its  grandchildren ;  first  opening  to  them  the 
real  and  inward  understanding  of  their  own  Ian- 
e^uar:;e,  raising  a  ne'w  and  active  life,  as  we  have 
before  said — an  entirely  new  science.  In  fact,  the 
Gothic  language,  the  most  perfect  one  of  our  an- 
cestors, though  on  a  firi»t  appearance  mysterious, 
yet  presently  astonishingly  clear — strange,  and  yet 
at  once  domestic  and  familiar — seemingly  rugged, 
harsh,  and  repelling,  nevertheless  insinuates  itself 
into  our  inmost  and  purest  feelings — a  something 
unusually  exciting,  and  one  might  almost  say, 
heart-slirring—an  eflect  which  it  has  never  failed 
to  produce  in  those  who  will  dedicate  themselves 
to  It.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  an  in- 
terpreter worthy  of  the  subject  has  been  found  in 
Jacob  Grimm.** 
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Dr.  Vilmar  denounces,  in  strong  terms. 
the  Helf-conceit  so  characteristic  of  modern 
taste  and  modern  criticism,  which  consign!- 
so  mach  of  the  past,  and  especially  in  th^ 
earlier  history  of  nations,  to  oblivion,  a^^ 
nece^saril;  unworthy  of  stndj>  He  ha;' 
not  learnt  so  to  jud^e  of  what  is  called  the 
dark  ajrcs,  nor  of  the  space  in  German  his- 
tory which  preceded  those  ages.  Ue  doce 
not  regard  the  Germans  existing  at  thi 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  &H 
acorn-eatcrs  and  balf-men ;  nor  di 
think  that  their  laninBge,  even  at  that 
time,  was  a. wretched  'croaking  and  snarU 
ing-'  In  his  view,  even  the  earliest  forms 
of  German  poetry  are  deeply  interesting, 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  German  apirit, 
naturally  the  most  free  from  all  foreign  ad- 
miztnrc  and  the  most  eminently  national. 
Never,  be  maintains,  was  the  poetry  of  the 
Germans  more  symmetrical,  beautiful,  and 
impressive,  than  when  the  cheerful  war- 
song  called  tbem  up  to  do  battle  against 
their  Italian  oppressors. 

>s  of  those  sonf^B  through  wbieh  out 
hoaoi  to  [be  fatbers  of  tbeir  tribes, 
their  kin^s,  and  heroes  in  the  remotest  times,  still 
remain.  Tacitus  telle  us,  itmt  the  Germans  cele- 
brated the  earili-bom  God,  Tuisco,  and  bis  Min, 
Mammus,  in  old  (evtn  then  old)  son^s;  that  they 
glorilifd  in  baltlc-songs  the  god  o(  war  and  victo- 
ry, whom  be  calls  Hercules, liut  most  probably  th  -. 
pxl  Sachsiiot,  or  Ziu,  the  god  of  u-ar  bimeelf. 
He  asserts,  not  without  singular,  one  Ojizbt  almOHl 
aay  heartfelt  sympathy,  that  Armin,  (Heraiann), 
the  deliverer  of  North  Germany,  ubb  sung  in 
songs  relating  to  the  battle  of  Tenioburg  for  neatly 
a  hundred  years.  These  soni^  hare  perisheJ  pro- 
bably with  the  tribes  to  which  they  more  e>>pecial- 
ly  belonged.  When  the  Chrrusltans  became  lost 
amid  the  waves  of  the  excited  German  people,  the 
song  ol  Armin,  the  Cheruskan  prince,  was  also 
lost — ^wiita  it  bis  memory  amnnj;  his  people  became 
Citing uinhed,  and  was  preserved  only  by  a  ro- 
mant  The  olil  heroic  songs  of  Beri);  ariJ  Filumer, 
kinES  of  the  Goibs.  8un|[  by  tbe  people  in  the 
sixlh  century,  and  Irom  whicli  the  history  of  the 
Goths  hat  collected  that  which  it  knous  of  ancient 
aOiiiis,  have  perished. 

"There  are  two,  not  songs,  but  materials  for 
songs,  remaining  from  this  pvrioii,  which  extend 
hr  beyond  the  accredited  national  history  into  the 
beallien  time ;  certainly  beyond  the  dfib,  if  not 
-the  fourth  century  after  Chrii>t,  and  in'the  present 
day  are  not  only  known,  but  poetically  alive.  The 
one,  the  heroic  legend,  or  Mylbus  of  SifC'riJ,  the 
diagon  killer,  wbii  is  still  called  the  horned  Sit;- 
flidi  the  other,  the  brule-euos,*  of  Rtinhart  tbe 
fox,  and  Isengriiii  tbe  wolf,  which  hnii  stood  i 
unchanging  Ireshness  through  all  c 
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I  which  has  inspired  the  eieatest  poet  of  our  time  la 
remodel  tbe  old  malerials  into  an  interesting  poem. 
"  Tbe  tradilion  of  Siifrid,  the  brilliant  beio  who 
I  forged  hia  sword,  Balmung — whilst  aiill  a  boy, 
dwelling  in  the  solitary  old  forest  with  tbe  treach- 
erous blacknmith — who  slew  the  treasure- keeping 
dragon,  Fafnir,  rescued  the  Vallcyre  Brunhild  fiom 
tbe  castle  of  Same*',  and  perished  ihrougb  treach- 
ery, amid  tbe  brightest  splendors  of  his  heroic  life, 
refers  us  to  a  time  in  which  not  only  tbe  benlhen- 
iam  oi  the  old  Gtimans  rontinued  in  unabated 
Htrenglh  and  life,  but  when  the  ancient  condition 
of  the  people  also  remained  tranquil,  not  yet  hav- 
ing received  the  shock  which  manifested  Itself  at 
the  so  :Bl1ed  misralinn  of  nations.  By  means  of 
this  migfHlion,  the  tradition  waa  conveyed  out  of 
Germany  to  the  tribes  connected  with  it  in  the 
north — to  Norway  and  Iceland,  where  it  was  pre- 
served and  written  down  in  its  ancient  mythic 
form.  Whilst  at  home,  it  became  moilified  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  and,  for  the  greater 
pan,  divested  of  its  heathen  mjibic  character. 
Under  this  change,  it  formed  the  first  part  of  our 
■■  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen."  We  »hall  consider  i( 
more  nearly  when  we  come  to  tbe  analysis  of  this 

"  The  brute-epos — Reinhart,  the  foi ;  and  Iseo- 
grim,  the  wolf — shows  itself  in  its  general  cod- 
!  to  be  one  to  which  only  the  unencumbered 
ira]  life,  and  free,  close,  almost  childlike  inter- 
se  with  animals,  could  have  given  rise.  That 
this  Btory  extends  into  the  earlieH  lime,  and  that 
it  must  bave  been  in  the  possession  of  tbe  Franks, 
and  by  them  carried  acroaa  the  Rhine  into  Prance, 
is  strikingly  proved  by  the  proper  name  which 
the  foi:  bears  in  it— Reginbart,  (or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Reinhart,  abbreviated  in  low  German, 
Reineke,— namely,  Beinbartchen).  the  wise  coun- 
sellor, the  sly.  This  German  name  has  entirely 
snjierseded  the  old  French  one,  Goupil,  and  placed 
itself  as  Renard  instead;  a  reception  which,  lo- 
Eciher  with  many  others,  could  only  be  possible 
the  time  when  the  language  of  the  Franks  waa 

neral  in  Gaul,  aod  the  meaning  of  the  word  etill 
perfet^ly  alive ;  for,  in  the  eighth  century,  it  waa 
~  '  no  longer,  at  least  in  Germany.    I  shall  bave  to 

:hibil  the  contents  and  meaning  of  (Atssiory  when 

nrtive  nt  the  lime  at  which  it  gained  a  firm  lilel- 
aiy  ground,  and  sha[ied  itself  to  a  brute  epic." 


which  animals  are  persona,  after  tbe 


Of  the  German  heroes  who  made  them- 
selves conspicnous  during  the  interval  frosi 
the  first  to  the  sixth  century,  and  of  the 
popular  songs  rcluting  to  their  deeds,  the 
following  passage  may  be  taken  as  an  itlua- 
tratioD  : — 

What  we  have  remaining  of  the  songs  of  this 
period,  (for  we  still  possess  them  comjileie,  al- 
iboDgh  not  in  the  old  language,  but  in  the  new 
form  of  the  thirteenth  century;,  is  limited  to  ihiee 
pieces:  one  in  the  I^tln  translation,  one  in  tbe 
.^nglo-Saxon  language,  one  only  exists  in  the  ori- 
i;inal  old  high  German.  For  their  preservation  we 
are  not  indebted  to  the  care  of  Charlemagne,  the 
most  important  having  come  to  us  through  a  care- 
leM,  bat  ftmnnata  aecidcBt,     Tbe  lay  of  Hildt- 
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hnnil  sn^  Hmlubmnil,  belone'm;  to  ibe  Sagrn- 1 
Kreine,  (irailiiiun  cyclp),  nf  Dielrich  von  Birn,  ie 
composi'd  ill  ifii^  olJ.  Iiigli  German  liingiis^, 
which  here  and  Iheie  iodines  lo*iirJ  low  Ger- 
mui.  ThK  a:';vrii;iire  which  ill's  mhij;  relalVB, 
supposes Uie  pftnie  evonl  n*  (In-  NibelunMn.  Ke- 
Irieh,  scconnpiinji'ii  by  Hildebmnd.  ha7in|{  been 
Ihitty  yeard  aw.iy  from  hoine  with  ibe  king  oF  the 
Huns,  after  the  fi^ht  in  which  nil  the  Burgundians, 
and  also  ^i^frid's  widow  and  Allila's  wife,  the 
lovely  mid  lerritile  Kriemhild,  had  fallen;  after 
the  conqnesl  of  enemies  :il  home,  »nd  the  appear- 
ance ol  ^heir  h^ad,  Otacher,  (ihe  wdl-known 
Odoaker),  returned  lo  his  kingdom.  The  old  Hil- 
debrand,  mho,  on  selling  out,  had  left  behind  a 
yoiing  nife  anil  infant,  followed  hira  home.  Ha- 
dubrand,  now  himself  a  hero,  not  knowint:  his  fa- 
ther, makes  hostile  advances  with  his  followers. 
Hildebrand,  recof[niziiig  his  son,  seeks  lo  prevent 
the  combal;  he  tell*  him  bis  history,  but  tbi 
remaini  unconfinced.  'Hildebrand,  the  u 
Heribrand.  is  dead ;  from  mariners  who  have 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  I  have  heatd  it,' 
Taking  the  golden  bracelets  (the  most  heauli/nl 
and  coveted  ornament  of  a  German  warrior)  from  ' 
his  arm,  Hildebrand  ofTers  Ihem  to  his  son.  tha> 
he  may  win  his  favor,  but  Ihe  youn^  hero  boldly 
answers, '  Sword  ngainst  sword,  and  on  the  point 
of  the  lane*  should  the  gift  be  received  ;  thou  an 
a  cunning  Hun  thus  lo  ensnare  me  iliat  my  deaiti 
may  be  the  more  certain.'  Then  cried  Hildebrand, 
'  Ob,  all  ruling  God,  now  is  misfortune  at  hanJ 
Sixty  winters  and  summers  have  I  wandered  from 
Ihe  land,  and  now  must  my  own  trusted  child  cui 
me  down  with  the  swonJ,  or  1  become  his  miirder- 
ei!  Yet,  he  who  sought  to  slay  Ihee,  from  (he 
combat  for  which  thou  longest,  would  be  tht 
greatest  coward  amongst  the' Aslrogotbs-'  father 
and  son  hurled  Iheir  ashen  lances  at  each  otbei. 
cutting  so  sharply  that  they  remained  sticking  in 
their  shields ;  then,  closing  furionsly,  the  cham- 
pions hewed  upon  iheir  wnite  shields  until  their 
edgings  o(  linden  wood  became  small  from  ihp 
sword  strokes.  Here  the  poem,  being  unfortu- 
nately only  a  fragment,  closes.  The  substance  of 
what  remains  is  not  lost,  though,  of  course,  ijo- 
thing  can  irplace  the  ancient  form ;  the  genuinf 
epic  material  of  this  poem  outlived  all  the  storm-^ 
ol  time-  The  lay  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadobrand 
conlinned  lo  be  sung  70»  years  latet  i  in  Ihe  (if- 
teenth  century  il  sliil  existed  In  its  finfil  form, 
which,  while  it  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
original  in  point  of  strength,  was  still  bv  no  mearr- 
unsuccessdil.  Under  Ihe  title  of  'The  Faih-r 
with  Ihe  Son,'  it  has  been  remodelled,  and  pre- 
served to  us,  by  a  national  poet,  Kiispir  von  ier 
Noen  ;  at  the  present  lime,  alto,  il  has  found  iir^ 
way  inlo  many  elementary  books,  e.  g..  the  well 
known  collection  of  German  poems,  by  Philip 


prooeedB  to  &  more  jreneral  oODsiderBtioii  of 
tbo  heroic  poetfjf  of  thia  most  ancient 
poch,  and  indicates  BOmctbing  of  the 
hangc  which  has  come  over  tLe  literary 
opinion  of  Germany  on  subjects  of  thb 
nature,  witbin  tbo  last  half-century, 

"  For  a  long  time  many  tales  were  loW  of  Ger- 
miin  bards  of  a  peculiar  singer-caste,  who  wer« 
III  exclusive  traditional  possession  otpoeiic  arl.  who 
nnl  only  preserved,  but  also  created  the  subject! 
,nd  forms  o(  our  most  a  icJent  poema.  made  ilioso 
old  songs,  and  sang  them  ekillully,  in  their  courts 
or  hard.schools  II  waa  the  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  Ihe  hislory  of  our  nation  thai  prevaiM 
during  the  last  century,  (an  acquaintance  lit  only 
(or  children^  except  where  the  most  prominent 
fiicts  were  concerned),  which  created  these  baida. 
This  perreited  and  almost  ridiculoUB  opinion  wa« 
-preaj  by  the  authority  of  Klopstock,  who  was 
uided  by  the  contemporary  enihus.asm  for  0». 
Fiian,  and  supiiotted  lor  a  long  lime  by  the  bard- 
W/owinp  ol  KretBchmann,  and  olhew- 
tfie  German  pcoplr  — 


Wackemagel. 

"  The  combat 
who  then  relurni 
and  mother." 


1  favor  ol  the  fathi 
on  to  the  lonely  wife 


From  the  poem  of  Walthcr,  and  tbat  of 
BeoTulf,  the  latter  being  rather  an  Anifln- 
Skxon  tJun  a  Germka  fragment,  the  aotnor 


:isted,  neither 

„„„  „,^ _casteof  singers;  the  name,  and, 

n  fact,  Ibe  whole  is  strange  lo  Ihem— they  be- 
onged  to  the  Crflrc  race«. 

"  Our  old  national  poetry  never  was  exclusively 
,n  the  possession  of  a  lew,  least  of  nil,  c.f  a  par- 
■     ■        '  Il  belonged   rather  to  the   wholo 

iieople,  and  to  no  one  |«vson  more  or  less  than  10 
mother.  In  those  songs  whose  contents  wei« 
tnown  beforehand,  all  took  share  as  they  felt  in- 
■lined  At  ihrcourts  of  kings  the  harp  went  from 
hand  lo  hand,  and  all  joined,  if  not  in  the  «  hole 
sona,  at  ieasl  in  Ihe  most  striking  iiassages  and 
refrains.  This  singine,  of  which  Tacilus  hu 
ipoken,  is  a  ch.iractetisiic  maikof  out  nationali- 
ty, and  of  Ihe  representation  and  formation  ol  our 
ktrok,  and  particularly  tpie  song. 

Poetic  subjects,  theniBi'lvesafrecleO  by  all  that 

(perienred,  felt,  and  c.ntem plated,  touched  all 

TS  in  like  manner,  and,  if  a  single  poel"pi«aT- 

hedid  not,  as  in  the  present  day,  (■);ple^8  a 

something  especially  !ut;cc('M.— Ih^t  is,  Ihe  etfett 

which  Ihe  object  exercise- on  the  poet,  and  ttho 

musl*mplov  himself  in  trying  Us  influenie  on  bw 

heareti;  he  was  merely  the  favored  organ  ihinugh 

■hich   the  common  poetic  weBlib  ol  lbs  people 

made  itself  known.    He  expressed  wl  atev  ly  list- 

iliately  recognized  as  his  own,  and  was 

«nain  beforehand  of  the  impression  it 

would  make,  as  well   as  of  Ihe  pleasurable  and 

ly  as.'^nl  of  all  the  heaters,  ami  shniers  in  the 

song.     Thai  workins  upon  eflect,  through  which 

large   pari  ol    our   miKiern     pi*try   peek*   its 

strength,  is  entirely  foreign    to  the  ancieni  art. 

The  legends  1  have  menloned  were  nothing  m- 

agined  or  discovered   by  a  lew  persons— not  hi  pr 

thai   may  be  diacoTsred  or  inventeil,-—bui  prlly 

actual  events  of  ihe  wholr  nat.on.  like  the  ■  Uy 

of  Hildebrand  and  Hrtdubrand.'  which  i*ia  fonii 

an  historical  event  thai  the  process  of  cloihmghas 

not  altered  in  any  one  of  it>. circumstances,  net 

even    In  the   dialogue  between   father  — '   -""■ 

partly,   also,    the     form    which 

bad  aasuoied 


(he  common  independence  and 
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imagination  of  the   people  astsumed   and  main-  form  of  a  cross,  and  call  on  God  for  forgiveness 

tained  at  a  time  in  which  there  were  no  learn-  for  the  hold  speech.     But  the  heroic  songs  gradu- 

ed  and  unlearned;  no  educated  and  uneducated;  ally  disappeared  from  the  world  of  new  Christian 

no  over  refined  haute  volh,  and   no  lude  mass  civilization,  or,  as  We  should  now  say,  from  the 

sinking   in    coarseness    and    filth ;    at   a    time  educated  clashes,  and  continued,  it  appears,  to  be 

when  the   king  not  only  spoke  the  same  dia-  sung  only  timidly  and  secretly  by  the  lower  class- 

Ject  as  the  lowest  of  his  people,  but  was  most  in-  es,  who  dwelt  with  affection  on  the  remembrance 

wardly  bound  to  them  by  manners,  ami  by  per  of  their  ancient  deities  and  heroes,     in  the  course 

fectly' similar  views  of  life,  in  all  that  was  es-  of  the  ninth  century,  they  were  entirely  lost  sight 

seotial."  of,  and  had  apparently  perished,  until  three  hun- 
dred years  later,  when  they  arose  in  new  and 

There  was  evidently  a  wild  force   and  >'°"'Jf»'  ''e'»>«y'  »'''  y«»  y°»"6.  Powerful  and  yet 
often  a  toaching  beanty  in  the  poetry  of  '^" 

these  heathen  war-songs ;  as  when  they  p^„^  ^he  ninth  century  to  about  the 
roeak  of  the  lank  wolf  from  out  the  forest,  ^jj^jg  ^f  4],^  twelfth,  the  IHerature  of  Ger- 
hanging  on  the  roar  of  the  army,  howling  ^  |,,,th  in  prose  and  verse,  was  almost 
his  grim  cvftvng  song,  and  waiting  for  his  „^^,i,  ccclesiastioal,  consisting  of  harmo- 
food ;  or  of  the  dew-feathered  raven,  and  ^^^^  ^^^  metrical  translations  of  the  Gos- 
other  birds  of  prey,  as  smging  among  the  j^^  ^^j  ^,^1,^,  productions,  designed  main- 
leaves  while  waiting  for  the  dead,  and  as  j  forChristian  edification.  In  this  respect 
screaming  over  the  battle-field  rejoicing  10  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  is  the 
their  spoil ;  or  of  the  sword,  as  darting  ^j^ct  parallel  of  the  history  of  Germany, 
hke  a  snake  upon  the  foe,  and  of  the  bitter  j^^  Christian  element  abated  the  old  war 
bite  of  the  battle-axe  as  It  smites  the  faint-  passion,  without  immediately  calling  any 
ing  with  death  ;  or  of  the  battle- drops  as  Jthcr  passion  of  equal.power  into  the  same 
they  fall  beneath  the  death-strokes  on  the  j  „f  prevalence.  Not  that  the  Ger- 
ffleanung  arms,  stained  with  the  blood-  „„n  people  were  really  slumbering  during 
fought  fountain  of  ife.  But  this  revelling  these  three  centuries  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
in  slaughter,  and  the  pagan  spel  s  and  su-  ^^g  then  that  their  Henrys  and  their  Ottoa 
peretitions  mixed  up  with  these  odes,  which  j^^^,,^  them  to  a  political  greatness  before 
gave  them  so  niuA  of  their  character,  ren-  unknown  in  their  history;  but  oven  this  re- 
dered  them  obnoxious  to  the  people,  espe-  ^^u  though  fraught  with  many  benefits, 
oal  y  to  the  more  instructed  among  them,  ^^s  not  favorable  to  a  development  of  the 
as  their  minds  became  gradually  possessed  tic  faculty.  The  new  combination  of 
With  more  Christian  ideas.  If  Charle-  ower  was  in  a  great  degree  ecclesiastical, 
magne  wa:i  at  some  pains  to  collect  them,  ^^j  ecclesiastics,  if  they  required  poetry  at 
Louis  the  Pious  «aw  nothing  to  regret  in  ^H,  required  it  of  another  order  than  had 
the  probability  of  their  sinking  into  obli-  |,eon  hitherto  supplied  by  the  national 
'**"'•  spirit.  Dr.  Vilmar  describes  the  whole 
,.          ,                          ,.      ,  space  preceding   1160  as  the  "most  an- 

"Many  other  song*,  proceed.np  from  the  old  Jg^t  period"  in  the  history  of  German  li- 

mythua,  or  containine  some  traces  of  it,  like  Sie-  .      .  *^  j  ^l  •  u  ._        1  •  =«       j 

frfd's  early  history/have  faded,  or  perished;  or  ^^^J^*,^^" '^"1.*  '  '^T  ^'}^,^^^^\^P^?^^ 

were   purposely  destroyed.      Others  have  been  ^^^4,  as  tho  "  ancient  period,"  in  distinc- 

somewhat  softened  by  Chrirtianity,  or  have,  at  tion  from  the  modern,  which  he  dates  from 

least,  been  rendered  more  agreeable  to  Christian  the  latter  point.     It  will  not  of  course  be 

ideas ;  as  they  could  scarcely  resolve  at  one  blow  supposed  that  our  author  is  content  with 

to  extinguish  the   beloved    lays  of  the  glorious  Jayinff  down  these  broad  landmarks.     Each 

heroes  of  old.  ihey  have  sought  lo  save  and  unite,  of  these  divisions  has  its  shades  of  subdi- 
as  well  as  possible,  such  as  could  be  preserved.      .  .  i*  u      ^    i  ^*^u  a  — ^u  ->,     l      -a* 

The  poem  Sf  Beovulf.  in   the  form  in  which  it  ^TH'  ^>'?^  ^f*^  «^^^^^^  ^^^  ""^*^  f  1?" 

has  reached  us,  retains  a  large  number  of  Chiis-  ^^^  discrimination.     Jt  was  the  work  of  the 

lian  aildilions,  easily  to  be  discerned,  and  often  jn  twelfth  and  following  centuries  to  call  up 

dose  connexion  with  such  parts  as  appaiently  the  Christian  hero  of  the  crusades,  into  the 

bear,  or  have  borne  a  heathen  character     Take,  place  of  the  pagan  hero  of  bygone  times, 

for  example,  the  lay  of  VValther  von  Aquitaine,  This  change  gave  vent  to  the  old  nation- 

which  certainly  in  its  Utin  translation  had  alrea-  ^1  spirit  in  few  forms.     Poetry  everywhere 

'^n^^l^S  Zl':::'ltL?AV!,  --<»•     ^he   oH  was  recalfed   aid_tbe 


heroes  fall  down  with  oat-stretched  arms  in  tht  with  these  productions  was  the  poetry  of 
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tbe  people — a  poetrj  from  the  put,  whicb 
seciued  to  find  out  new  affinities  to  itself  in 
the  present,  and  failed  not  to  receive  a 
hearty  response  from  the  national  feeling. 
It  ie  ID  the  following  termB  that  our  author 
discriminatea  between  the  two  departments 
of  German  poetry  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries — 

"  The  pottry  0/  art  was  chiefly  cultivated  by 
the  nobility.  Emperors  and  kings,  dukes  and 
princes,  coanis  aod  knights,  were  the  singers  of 
art.  Songs  siiU  remain  o(  two  members  of  the  , 
shllful  and  Horig-lovinR  Hobenstaufens;  of  Fre-  | 
detick  VI.,  the  son  of  the  great  BarbarosM,  and  of 
King  Cobrad  the  VounR,  whose  bead  fell  beneath 
the  axe  al  Naples.  We  have  Boifgs  of  Sine 
Wencfslaas  of  Bohemia,  Duke  Heinrich  voh 
Breilau,  Markgra«e  Otto  von  Brandenberg,  and 
tbe  immortal  poets  Hartman  Von  Aue,  Wolfram 
ton  Eechenbach,  Waller  von  dei  Vogelweide, 
Ulrich  Ton  Liechtenslein,  all  belonging  to  the 
claM  of  nobles.  Tbe  nearest  circle  of  listeners 
was  that  of  their  companions  in  lank.  Then  no- 
ble singers  sang  to  their  guitars  at  the  courts  of 
princes  in  their  flittering  assemblies  of  brave 
knights,  gentle  ladies,  and  graceful  ooble  maidens. 
Their  province  was  the  ornament  of  speech  ;  the 
brilliant,  elegant  repreaenlalion  ;  the  skilful  utter- 
ance of  new  narratives;  the  story  of  their  own 
heart's  love,  its  joys  and  sorrows.  Tn  tbe  poems 
of  the'  people,  we  are  enchained  by  their  artless 
simplicity  and  faithful  adherence  to  old  subjects 
and  forms;  here  the  dazzling  variety,  new  disco- 
veries, and  skilful  working  of  a  foreign  mailer, 
attract  us  with  fresh  and  increasing  chaims.  The 
endeavor  of  the  poets  was  to  deck  their  sobjecl 
with  all  ornament  and  grace;  with  livrlj,  varied, 
and  oden  glowing  colors,  in  which  beamed  the 
glad,  cheerful  life  of  the  chivalrous  world,  after 
the  variegated  splendorof  the  French  and  Spanish 
south,  and  the  wonder-world  of  the  east  had  been 
diHclosed  to  tbe  Oermans  in  consequence  of  the 
crusades,  and  (heir  army  hnd  became  entwined 
within  that  magic  circle.  The  poetry  of  art  is 
therefore  also  called  chivalrous  or  courtli/  poetry, 
anil  as  may  be  easily  understood,  was  early  oppos- 
ed lo  national  poetry— an  opposition  which  after, 
wards  became  studied  rather  than  reconciled,  as 
the  description  of  the  art  of  poelry  in  the  next 
period  will  prove  in  all  its  particulars." 

This  poetry  of  the  people,  according  to 
Dr.  Vilmar,  is  essentially  epio,  not  so  much 
the  work  of  invention  as  of  history,  tbe 
fdnction  of  the  poet  being  not  to  speculate 
on  the  material  of  his  verse,  or  to  overlay 
it  with  embellishment,  but  rather  to  toll  the 
Btory  of  actual  events  with  such  natural 
force  and  feeling  that  the  humblest  may  at 
ODC«  underataDil  bis  drift,  and  float  on  with 
his  stream  of  emotion.  But  though  thi^ 
poetry  of  nature  is  little  indebted  to  the 
cmbulisbmente  of  art,  the  mjthioal  tnd 


imapnative  element  inseparable  from  the 
condition  of  a  comparatively  mde  and  high- 
ly-impasBioned  people,  is  a  tolerable  gua- 
rantee that  if  you  look  in  Tain  to  this  kind 
of  composition  for  the  signs  of  egotism,  yon 
are  not  likely  to  find  it  wanting  In  its  own 
ipeciaa  of  stronj;  coloring  and  impressive- 
neas.     The  epio  is  essentially  the  poetry  of 

Easston,  of  the  passionateness  of  tribe,  of 
indred,,  of  strong  and  confederated  rela- 
tionship. Where  these  are  not,  or  have 
not  been  wide-spread  and  of  long  standing, 
true  epio  poetry  is  not  possible.  These  oh- 
eervatioDB  have  their  proof  in  abandanoe  in 
the  two  great  German  epics — "  The  Lay  of 
the  Nibelungen,"  afld  "  The  Lay  of  Gn- 
drun,"  which  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
known  to  us  belong  to  this  period.  The 
great  element  embodied  in  these  German 
lays  is  fidelity,  a  feudal  truthfulness,  bind- 
ing superior  and  inferior,  and  proving  itself 
stronger  than  any  appeal  that  might  possi- 
bly be  made  to  the  haman  heart  either  by 
blandishment  or  terror.  But  concerning 
''The  Lay  of  Nibelungen,''  which  comes 
before  ns  as  a  poem  of  largo  dramatic  Tarie- 
ty  and  extent,  our  learned  neighbors,  and 
Dr  Vilmar  among  the  rest,  assure  us  that 
it  existed  in  frai^ments  over  a  wide  extent 
of  territory,  before  it  becomes  known  to  ns 
in  its  present  continuons  and  harmonioos 
form  i  and  their  theory  is,  that  these  frag- 
ments being  blended  as  we  now  find  them, 
was  not  the  doing  of  one  poetic  mind  in  the 
more  remote  times  of  German  history,  bat 
the  handiwork  of  subsequent  minstrelB 
skilled  in  such  literary  dove-tailing.  We 
shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  attempting 
any  description  of  the  emdite  processes  by 
which  this  theory  is  defended,  but  shall  at 
once  submit  to  them  a  few  extracts  from 
our  author's  admirable  prose  aoeountof  the 
"Nibelongen  Lay,"  the  poem  described  by 
the  scholars  of  Germany  as  the  "  Iliad  "  of 
their  "  nation,"  and  the  principal  scenes  of 
which  are  now  furnishing  subjects  for  so 
many  beautiful  frescos  in  the  apartments  of 
the  new  royal  palace  at  Munich.  It  is  thni 
the  epic  c 


"  In  the  old  caslle  of  the  Bnrgundian  kings  at 
Worms-on-the.Rhine,  grew  the  daughter  of  a  no- 
ble king,  after  her  father's  dealh,  into  a  blooming 
maiden,  full  of  lovelinew  and  grace.  Soft  fore- 
boding dreamn  hover  round  the  musing  bead  of 
the  lovely  Kriemhild,  in  the  still  seclusion  in 
which,  accordine  to  the  good  old  custom  of  her 
time,  her  childhood  and  early  youth  were  pansed. 
A  vision  shows  her  a  falcon,  which  ehe  rears  op 
and  tends  ■•  ber  farorila  for  maDj  days ;  Ibeo  (wo 
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eag1ei>  rush  upon  the  fender  bird,  crushing  it  with 
their  grim  claws  before  her  eyes.  Painfully  agi- 
tated on  awakening,  she  relates  the  dream  to  her 
mother,  who  thus  interprets  the  sweet  and  timid 
foreboding  of  the  daughter.  *  The  falcon  i^  a  no- 
ble husband  destined  to  thee  in  the  future;  Grod 
preserve  him,  that  thou  mayest  not  soon  lose  him  !* 
*  What  dost  thou  say  to  me  of  a  husband,  dear 
mother  ?*  replied  the  daughter  <  Without  the  love 
of  a  hero  will  I  remain,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of 
my  youth  until  death,  that  my  love  may  not  at 
last  be  rewarded  by  sorrow.'  *  Promise  not  too 
much,*  said  the  mother;  *  cast  it  not  too  far  from 
thee,  ifor  if  thou  wilt  ever  be  glad  at  heart  it  will 
be  tbrouc^h  the  love  of  a  husband.  Thou  wilt  be 
the  beautiful  wife  of  a  noble  hero  '  So  this  first 
foreboding  of  a  future  unutieralje  woe  rises  from 
the  far  dis  ance,  like  a  softly  echoing  sound  oat  of 
the  heart  of  the  gentle  maiuen,  and  the  shadows  of 
this  dream  pass  constantly  through  the  clear 
heaven  of  her  life  and  love ;  darker  and  ever  dark- 
er theybover  over  the  spring  days  of  the  sweet 
first  and  only  love ;  darker  and  e? er  darker  over 
the  joyous  games  and  glittering  bridal  feasts.  With 
a  pale  fading  glimmer  the  sun  shines  through  the 
dismal  twilight,  till  it  wanes  glowing  red  to  its 
setting,  and  amid  widely  radiant  and  bloody  splen- 
dor, smks  at  last  into  eternal  night. 

*<  Meanwhile,  Sigfrid,  the  son  of  Sigmund  and 
Seeelinda,  at  Santen-on-the-Rhine,  cheerful  in 
joyous  youth,  strong  even  while  a  boy,  in  fresh 
manly  courage,  and  powerful  in  bold  might,  has 
mwn  to  a  hero,  and  already  passed  through  many 
lands  in  order  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  giant 
frame.  He  heard  the  report  of  the  beautiful  maid- 
en at  Worms  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  strong,  the  most  joyous  and  glorious 
of  the  hero  youths  of  his  time,  left  his  home  and 
his  men,  in  ordei*  at  Worms  to  woo  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  graceful,  and  modest  maiden  to  be  found 
in  any  land.  A  tone  of  warning  misgiving  is  here 
also  expressed  hy  the  lips  of  the  wise  father.  King 
Sigmund.  A  tear  of  sorrow  for  the  beloved  child 
she  fears  to  lose,  falls  from  the  eye  of  Segelinda 
upon  the  strong  faithful  hnnd  of  her  son ;  but  the 
son  departs,  sent  with  rich  gifts  from  father  and 
mother.  The  strangers  ride  before  the  king's  cas- 
tle at  Worms,  like  giants  in  manly  and  youthful 
▼igor,  and  wiih  steeds,  equipments,  and  ornaments 
of  unrivalled  magnificence.  No  one  knows  the 
warriors,  who  halt  before  the  king's  palace  on  the 
shore  of  the  Rhine,  or  their  leader,  the  youth  of 
kingly  bearing.  Then  Hagen  of  Tronei,  to  whom 
all  foreign  lands  were  known,  is  sent  for,  but  even 
he  has  never  seen  this  hero.  *A  prince,  or  the 
messenger  of  a  prince,  it  must  be,'  he  says ;  *  from 
wherever  they  come  they  are  noble  heroes.' 
Quickly,  however,  he  added,  *  I  have,  indeed, 
never  seen  Sigfrid,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  he  alone 
who  goes  ihere  so  stately.  It  is  Sigfrid  who  con- 
quered the  race  of  Nibeiungen,  who  won  the  im- 
mense treasure  of  precious  stones  and  red  gold 
from  the  dark  races  of  Schilbuwg  and  Nihelung, 
and  took  possession  of  the  land  of  the  vanquished 
and  its  inhabitants ;  who  tore  the  invisible-making 
Tarn-kappe  in  fierce  struggle  from  the  dwarf  Al- , 
bench.     The  same  Sigfrid  who  also  slew  a  drag- 1 


on  and  bathed  himself  in  the  blood,  so  that  bts 
skin  became  invulnerable  as  born.  Such  a  hero 
should  we  meet  with  friendliness,  lest  we  bring 
the  speedy  hate  of  the  champion  upon  us.'  Sig- 
frid is  courteously  received  and  sumptuou?ily  en- 
tertained. Gay  tiltings  are  held  at  the  court  of  the 
king.  Kriemhild  looks  stealthily  through  the 
wmdow,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  strong  youthful 
hero  forgets  all  miith,  all  pastime  with  her  com- 
panions, and  all  the  delicate  employments  of  maid- 
en soljtude.  But  Sigfrid  tarries  a  whole  year  at 
the  court  of  the  Burgundian  king  before  he  cnce 
sees  her  he  came  to  woo.  He  accompanied,  as 
feljow- warrior  and  as  vassal  of  the  king,  the  Bur- 
gundian heroes  and  army  in. many  battles ;  march- 
ed the  long  distance  from  the  Rhine  through  Hesse 
far  into  the  Saxon  province,  whose  king,  I.uitger, 
with  Luitgart,  King  of  Danemark,  hsd  declared 
war  against  the  Burgundians.  In  murderous 
struggles  Sigfrid  is  the  most  powerful  and  victo- 
rious of  the  heroes.  He  conquers  and  takes  cap- 
tive the  Danish  king,  Luitgart;  and  Luiiger,  with 
his  Saxons,  surrender  themselves  to  the  superior 
power  of  the  hero.  Messengers  from  the  army 
come  to^the  Rhine  to  announce  the  joyful  victory, 
and  one  appears  before  Kriemhilii,  knowing  or 
guessing  that  her  heart  is  in  the  Saxon  war,  and 
not  at  home  in  Worms.  *  Now  tell  me  good  tid- 
inffs,'  said  Kriemhild ;  <  I  will  give  thee  all  my 
gold,  and  if  thou  bringest  a  true  report,  will  be 
kind  to  thee  thy  life  long.'  *  No  one  has  ridden 
more  gloriously  to  battle  than  the  guest  from  the 
Netherlands.  The  fiercest  conflict  from  the  first 
unto  the  last  has  Sigfrid's  hand  encountered.  His 
strong  arm  has  subdned  and  sent  the  hostages 
which  thou  wilt  see  coihe  from  Saxony  to  the 
Rhine.'  Then  the  king's  daughter  ordered  the 
golden  marks  and  rich  garments  to  be  given  the  mes- 
senger, for  the  news  which  was  dear  to  all,  but  to 
none  dearer  than  the  silent  glowing  maiden.  From 
that  time  she  stands  silently  at  the  narrow  window 
of  the  castle,  looking  out  upon  the  road  by  which 
the  conquerors  will  return  to  the  Rhine.  At 
length  the  joyful  and  victorious  knights  appear, 
and  the  maiden  sees  the  gay  tumult  before  the  cas- 
tle gate,  in  the  wide  plain  of  the  Rhine,  and 
amongst  the  many  heroes,  he,  the  hero  of  heroes, 
honored  and  admired  above  them  all.  But  his 
eves  cannot  discover  the  long  wished-for  object ; 
she  has  kept  herself  until  now  in  modest  retire- 
ment. At  length  a  flittering  tournament  is  held, 
and  two  and  thirty  princes,  together  with  the  high- 
est and  noblest  from  far  and  near,  assemble  at  the 
cheerful  Whitsuntide.  Then  at  the  side  of  her 
mother,  Ute,  accompanied  by  a  hundred  sword- 
bearing  attendants,  and  a  hundred  richly-attired 
ndble  ladies  and  maidens,  does  Kriemhild,  lor  the 
first  time  appear,  rising  like  the  morning  red  from 
out  the  dusky  clouds,  in  the  soft  tremulous  light 
of  youth,  of  beauty,  and  of  secret  love,  like  the 
mild  glimmer  of  the  moon  .  and  stars  shining 
through  clouds.  Siglrid  stands  afar.  *  How  can 
it  ever  come  to  pass  that  I  should  win  her  ?  It  ia 
foolish  presumption ;  yet  rather  than  leave  thee  I 
would  die.'  Then  after  the  courtly  fashion,  Ger- 
not  calls  upon  Gunther  to  command  Sigfrid  to 
stand  foith  and  greet  their  sister.    The  hero  cornea 
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forward,  and  bends  lovingly  before  the  maiden. 
The  longing:  impulse  of  love  draws  them  one  to- 
wards another,  and  they  gaze  on  each  other  with 
stolen  loving  looks.  But  no  word  is  exchanged, 
until  after  the  mass  with  which  the  feast  com- 
menced, when  the  maiden  gives  the  hero  thanks 
for  the  brave  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  her 
brothers.  <  That  was  done  in  vour  service,  fair 
Kriemhild,'  replied  Sigfrid  ;  andf  now  *  i^fter  the 
mouth  has  also  ventured  something,'  Sigfrid  re- 
mains for  twelve  days,  the  time  of  the  duration  of 
the  feast,  near  the  lovely  maiden.  Then  the 
strange  guests  depart,  and  Sigfrid  also  pre|)ares  to 
set  out  for  home,  *  for  he  dared  not  woo  as  he 
wished.*  Through  the  persua-nion  of  young  Gi- 
selher,  however,  he  easily  resolves  totany  longer, 
where,  as  the  lay  truthfully  says,  he  most  loved 
to  be,  and  where  he  daily  saw  the  beautiful 
Kriemhild." 

Bat  the  scene  now  changes.  Distant  from 
the  court  of  King  Gunther  dwells  a  queen 
of  wonderful  beauty  and  strength,  to  be  won 
only  by  the  hero  who  should  conquer  her  in 
the  use  of  martial  weapons.  Many  suitors 
had  fallen  by  her  strong  hand.  Gunther 
resolves  to  hazard  an  encounter  with  this 
warlike  maiden.  Sigfrid,  on  condition  of 
possessing  Kriemhild,  engages  to  assist  the 
king  in  his  perilous  enterprise.  Through 
the  magic  aid  >of  Sigfrid,  Gunther  conquers 
the  heroine.  But  a  mortal  hatred  grows  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  vanquished  queen,  Brun- 
hild, against  Kriemhild  and  her  hero  hus- 
band. It  is  not,  however,  until  two  years 
have  passed  that  she  prevails  on  Gunther 
to  require  a  visit  from  Sigfrid  as  his  sup- 
posed vassal.  The  visit  takes  place,  the 
queens  again  meet,  and  bitter  strife  ensues 
between  them.  Brunhild  engages  Hagcn,  a 
devoted  vassal  of  her  husband,  to  procure 
the  death  of  Sigfrid  in  battle.  Hagen  finds 
a  shorter  road  to  his  object.  It  is  discover- 
ed that  the  hero  is  vulnerable  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  back,  though  otherwise  wear- 
ing a  charmed  life,  and  a  chase  is  made  to 
serve  the  wishes  of  the  queen.  How  the 
discovery  adverted  to  was  made,  and  what 
followed  is  thus  described : — 

«*  The  campaign  is  in  full  activity ;  Sigfrid 
equips.  Then  Hagen  repairs  to  Kriemhild  to  take 
leave  of  her  according  to  the  custom.  She  has  al- 
ready half  forgotten  the  dispute ;  not  the  slightest 
foreboding  that  she  sees  before  her  the  known  and 
eternal  foe  of  her  husband  who  had  sworn  his 
death  enters  her  unsuspecting  heart.  *  Hagen, 
thou  art  my  relation,  I  thine ;  to  whom  in  the 
coming  war  can  I  better  confide  my  Sigfrid,  than 
unto  thee  ?  Protect  my  dear  husband ;  I  commend 
him  to  thy  fidelity.  He  is  certainly  invulnerable ; 
but  as  he  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  dragon,  a 
broad  linden  leaf  fell  between  thesboalder  biadee, 


and  this  unmoistened  part  remains  vulnerable. 
If  the  war  spears  come  upon  him  in  thick  fiights, 
one  might  strike  this  place,  therefore  shield  him 
there,  Hagen,  protect  him.'  *Good,'  said  the  ma- 
licious one,  *  in  order  to  be  better  able,  sew  me» 
royal  lady,  a  mark  upon  this  part  of  his  garment, 
that  I  may  know  exactly  ||ow  I  am  to  protect 
him.'  Unsuspectingly,  in  tender  love  for  the  lost 
husband,  she  embroiders  with  her  own  hand»  in 
fine  silk,  a  cross  upon  his  garment — she  herself 
works  the  bloody  sign  of  death.  The  next  day 
the  campaign  begins,  and  Hagen  rides  near  Sig- 
frid to  see  if  the  wife,  in  her  blind,  boundless  love, 
has  placed  the  mark.  Sigfrid  really  wears  it,  and 
now  X^te  expedition  is  no  longer  necessary.  Hagen 
has  secured  what  he  wished  from  the  hands  of 
Kriemhild,  even  more  than  he  expected.  The  fol- 
lowers are  summoned  to  a  great  hunt  instead  of  to 
war.  Sigfrid  once  more  sees  his  wife,  she  him — 
for  the  last  time.  Anxious  forebodings,  heavy 
dreams  distress  her  soul,  as  at  firsts  whpn  bloom- 
ing from  childhood  to  maidenhood,  she  dreamt 
of  the  falcon  and  the  eagles.  Now  she  sees  two 
mountains  fall  on  Sigfrid  and  bury  him  beneath 
the  crashing  ruins.  Sigfrid  comforts  her.  *  No 
one  can  bear  him  hatred  ;  he  has  shown  kindness 
to  all ;  in  a  few  days  he  will  return.*  What  she 
fears,  who  she  fears,  she  does  not  know ;  Hagen, 
perhaps  the  only  one  she  feared,  she  thinks  won — 
out  she  parts  with  the  words.  *  that  thou  wilt  part 
from  me,  that  gives  me  heartfelt  pain.' 

<*  The  chase  is  ended,  and  the  heroes,  Sigfrid 
especially,  who  has  slain  most  deer,  are  wearied 
and  thirsty  with  running  in  the  summer  heat 
But  there  is  no  more  wine,  neither  is  the  Rhine 
stream  at  hand  from  whence  to  obtain  the  longed- 
for  eool  refreshment.  But  Hagen  knows  a  spring 
near  by  in  the  wood,  and  thitn<'r  he  advises  them 
to  go.  They  break  up,  and  already  the  broad  lin- 
dens amongst  whose  roots  the  cool  spring  rises,  are 
in  sight,  when  Hagen  began,  *  No  one,  it  has  been 
said,  can  follow  in  running  the  swift  Sigfrid,  the 
husband  of  Kriemhild ;  let  him  now  prove  it' 
*  Let  us,'  replied  Sigfrid,  *  run  for  a  wager  to  the 
spring ;  I  will  retain  my  hunting  dress  and  sword, 
my  javelin  and  shield,  whilst  you  shall  take  off 
your  clothes.'  The  race  commences ;  Hagen  and 
Gunther  spring  like  wild  panthers  through  the 
wood  clover,  but  Sigfrid  is  at  the  spot  long  before 
them.  He  then  quietly  laid  down  sword,  bow 
and  quiver,  leant  the  javelin  on  a  linden  branch, 
and  placed  the  shield  near  the  spring,  waiting  un- 
til the  king  should  come  that  he  may  let  him  drink 
first.  For  his  adherence  to  this  venerable  custom 
he  pays  with  his  death.  He  might  easily  have 
drunk  before  Gunther  and  Hagen  came  up,  then 
he  would  have  been  again  standing  with  the  arms 
in  his  hand,  and  what  now  happens  would  have 
been  impossible.  Gunther  drinks,  and  after  him 
Sigfrid  stoops  to  the  spring.  Then  Hagen  springs, 
carrying  aside  in  his  hasty  leap  the  weapons  which 
were  within  reach,  and  retaining  the  javelin  in 
his  murderous  hand,  while  Sigfrid  swallows  the 
last  drau^t,  he  huHs  the  weapon,  Sigfrid*s  own 
weapon,  through  the  cross  upon  his  back,  so  that 
the  bearf s  blood  of  the  glorious  hero  streams  over 
the  murderer's  garments." 
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But  the  tragedy  does  not  so  end.  Some 
years  later  Kriemhild  gives  her  hand  to  an- 
other king,  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  being  some 
day  avenged  by  his  means  for  the  king  she 
has  lost.  Her  new  lord  is  induced  to  in- 
vite her  relations  to  his  court.  King  Gun- 
ther,  and  Hagen ,  as  one  of  his  vassals,  make 
their  appearance,  with  many  besides.  But 
all  things  seems  to  forebode  catastrophe. 
Superstition  is  at  work.  Kriemhild  would 
know  why  Hagen  is  of  a  party  which  was  to 
consist  of  her  relations  ;  charges  him  with 
the  murder  of  her  husband ;  and  to  be 
avenged  on  him  employs  all  her  art  and  in- 
fluence to  stir  up  the  Huns  about  the  court 
against  their  Burgundian  visitors,  and  thus 
becomes  the  occasion  of  a  strife  which  ends 
in  a  scene  of  blood  and  ruin  so  terrible, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  element 
of  suffering  or  horror  which  is  not  included 
in  it.  The  hall  of  the  feast  is  heaped,  and 
its  avenues  choked  up,  with  the  dead.  The 
building  itself  is  fired,  the  suffering  heroes 
dake  their  burning  thirst  by  drinking  the 
blood  of  their  slaughtered  foes.  Dane  and 
Goth  join  the  Hun  in  the  fray.  At  length 
the  Burgundians  are  all  slain,  the  three 
brothers  of  Kriemhild,  Hagen,  Kriemhild 
herself,  and  her  youthful  son,  all  receive 
their  mortal  stroke,  and  lie  amidst  friends 
and  foes  as  part  of  the  great  havoc  of  death. 
So  ends  the  Nibelungen  lay ! 

The  word  Nibelungen  denotes  send  of  the 
mist,  or  of  darkness.  These  children  of 
night,  according  to  a  myth  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  story,  were  in  possession  of  a 
vast  treasure.  Sigfrid,  as  we  have  learnt, 
had  conquered  an  enormous  dragon,  and 
bathed  himself  in  the  monster's  blood,  and 
is  henceforth  known  as  the  horned  or  mailed 
Sigfrid,  becoming  invulnerable,  except  at 
the  point  where  Hagen  thrust  the  spear. 
Thus  provided,  he  attacked  the  dwarfs  who 
had  the  keeping  of  the  famed  treasure  of 
the  Nibelungen,  and  with  his  good  sword 
Balmung,  made  the  treasure  his  own.  But 
it  is  an  acquisition  doomed  to  be  fatal  to 
all  that  possess  it.  It  passes  from  Sigfrid 
to  Kriemhild ;  from  her  it  is  wrested  by 
her  brothers,  and  all  come  to  their  tragic 
end  as  the  consequence.  Hagen  is  the  last 
man  who  knows  where  the  fatal  charm  is 
deposited,  and  dies  rejoicing  that  ho  can 
madden  Kriemhild  by  taking  that  secret 
away  with  him. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen lay — a  poem  which  seems  to  come 
forth  upon  us  as  a  precious  vestige  from 
amidst  the  cloud  and  disorder  of  a  depart- 


ing world.  Very  remote — very  shadowy  is 
the  region  in  which  the  figures  of  this  story 
flit  before  us.  The  life  and  the  races  of 
which  they  were  a  part  are  gone,  and  their 
own  mysterious  place  in  the  world's  story  is 
upon  the  confines  which  separate  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown.  Rich,  in- 
deed, are  these  pictures  in  the  truly  poetic 
blending  of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  of  the 
mythical  with  the  historicaL  The  action 
of  this  poem,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  busy 
and  energetic ;  but  it  is  observable  that, 
amidst  all  this  motion  and  excitement,  no 
one  thinks  for  a  moment  about  the  poet, 
every  thought  and  emotion  converges  on 
the  incidents  and  the  characters.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  paint  over  either  the 
scenes  or  the  actors.  The  descriptions  are 
direct,  brief,  simple — the  apparent  function 
of  the  poet  being,  not  as  much  to  create,  as 
to  report  in  the  most  natural  form  the  thin^ 
on  which  his  eyes  rested,  and  to  which  his 
ears  listened.  He  would  almost  seem  as 
though  laid  under  prohibition  by  some  ter- 
rible deity,  not  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the 
matters  which  came  thus  substantially  before 
him.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  these  inci- 
dents and  characters,  though  depicted  thus 
promptly,  almost  as  by  a  single  stroke,  pre- 
sent a  striking  variety.  As  in  the  Iliad, 
the  story  may  have  its  hero,  but,  at  best,  he 
figures  only  as  one  hero  among  many.  In 
some  respects,  and  in  some  stages  of  the 
drama,  he  may  stand  forth  as  chief;  but 
in  other  respects,  and  at  other  times,  his 
place  is  subordinate.  Hence  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader  is  made  to  diffuse  itself 
largely  through  the  whole.  Even  the  deeds 
he  disapproves  spring  from  a  mistaken 
homage  to  fidelity,  to  which  he  is  himself 
compelled  to  do  a  kind  of  reverence.  Brun- 
hild is  not  so  masculine  a  person  as  to  pos- 
sess no  womanly  claim  upon  our  interest ; 
nor  is  Kriemhild  so  feminine  as  to  fail  in 
lofty  and  self-sustained  feeling,  or  in  reso- 
luteness of  purpose.  Hagen,  himself,  much 
as  we  condemn  his  treachery  in  relation  to 
Sigfiid  and  Kriemhild,  exhibits,  as  he 
passes  on  to  his  fate,  a  power  of  self-devo- 
tion which  rises  to  sublimity.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  energy  with  which  hero  after 
hero  commits  himself  to  the  perils  that 
thicken  about  him,  each  jovously  choosing 
death  rather  than  be  numbered  with  the 
faithless.  Everywhere,  it  is  not  the  exist- 
ence of  a  high  moral  element  that  is  want- 
ing, so  much  as  the  wiser  culture  and  di- 
rection of  a  strong  but  untutored  sense  of 
right.    Maoh  m  may  be  the  harm  that  has 
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oome  to  this  precious  relic  in  the  jostling 
of  ages,  enough  of  its  substance  and  form 
remain  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  that  bygone 
life,  otherwise  hardly  known  to  history,  to 
which  it  pertains. 

After  the  mention  of  some  smaller  lays, 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  heroes 
of  the  Nibelungen,  follows  the  tradition- 
cycle  of  the  North  Sea,  which  contains  but 
one  poem — the  Lay  of  Gudrun.  Next  to 
the  Nibelungen,  it  occupies  the  highest 
place  in  the  German  epic. 

"  This  poem  contains  the  tradition  of  three  gene- 
rations: of  i/agen,  the  king  of  Iceland,  and  his 
Jrotithfoi  history ;  and  of  the  wooine  of  the  Fus- 
and  King  Hettel,  for  his  daughter,  Hilda ;  and,  at 
length,  of  Gudrun,  the  daughter  of  Hettel  and 
Hilde,  In  the  narrative  of  Hettel  wooing  for 
Hilde,  (as  Hagen*s  history  may  here  be  passed 
over),  we  meet,  first,  with  the  description  of  the 
singing  of  the  Stormarn  king,  Horant,  as  a  cele- 
brated tradition  often  mentioned  and  described  by 
the  northern  tribes  related  to  us,  and  also  by  our- 
selves. The  messengers  of  King  Hettel,  Horant, 
and  his  nien,  Prute  and  Wate,  have  obtained  ad- 
mission to  Hagen,  king  of  Iceland,  in  order  to  win 
Hiide,  the  daughter  so  carefulJy  guarded,  for  their 
relation,  IletteL  The  two  heroes,  Frute  and 
Wate,  have  already  won  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  and  the  latter,  at  least  jestingly,  the  good 
will  also  of  the  royal  ladies.  Wate,  the  giant, 
broad,  bearded,  hero,  establishes  himself  by  the 
ladies,  who,  as  he  sits  gravely  there,  with  colored 
scarfs  bound  round  his  head,  covered  with  thick 
hair,  asks  him  in  jest  which  he  preferred,  to  remain 
with  beautiful  ladies,  or  to  fight  in  hard  battles; 
and  the  mighty  warrior,  who  rnges  like  a  wild 
boar  in  the  battle,  answers,  without  considering, 
that  to  him  it  seemed  indeed  good  to  sit  with  beau- 
tiful ladieei,  but  yet  much  gentler  still  to  fight  with 
the  army  in  fierce  war ;  then  the  queens  laugh 
aloud,  and  ask  if  this  man  has  a  wife  and  children 
at  home?  In  this  manner  some  favor  for  the  suit 
is  already  won.  Then  Horant  raises  his  won- 
drously  sweet  song  in  the  still  evening,  in  the 
royal  castle  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  the  birds  silence 
the  echo  of  their  evening  lay  before  the  lovely 
tones  of  the  royal  singer ;  and  again  in  the  early 
morning,  at  the  rise  of  the  sun,  the  wonderful 
melody  sounds  through  the  castle,  so  that  the 
birds  forget  also  their  morning  song.  All  the 
aleepere  awaken,  and  the  king«  with  his  wife, 
stepsout  upon  the  battlements,  and  the  royal  maiden 
entreats  her  father,  *  Dear  father,  bid  him  sing 
again.'  And,  for  the  third  time,  in  the  evening, 
the  Danish  king  raises  his  voice,  so  that  the  bells 
never  rang  so  clearly  as  his  song ;  the  laborere 
thought  they  did  not  work,  and  the  sick  thought 
they  were  not  ill ;  the  beasts  of  the  forest  left  their 
food,  the  worm  that  crawls  in  the  grass,  and  the 
fishes  that  swim  in  the  waves,  stayed  in  their 
rMtlets  course.  The  singer  wins  the  maiden  for 
him  who  had  sent  him ;  she  steals  away,  goes 
with  him  to  the  abip,  and  becomes  Hettel's  wife. 


**  Their  children    are    Ortwin   and   Gudrun. 
Hartmut,  the  son  of  a  Norman  king,  woos  the 
latter,  but  ancient  hostility  between  the  families 
prevents  the  suit  from  being  successful.    Then 
//irririg.  King  of  Zealand,  appeare,  and,  by  fight- 
ing, wins  the  love  of  the  beautiful  Gudrun.    They 
are  betrothed,  and  shortly  afterwards,  Herwig  and 
her  father  make  a  campaign  into  a  distant  land, 
and,  during  the  absence  of  the  protector,  Hartmut, 
the  rejected  wooer,  comes  with  his  father.  King 
Lndwig,  before  the  castle,  conquers  it,  and  carries 
off  Gudrun.    Hettel  and  Herwig,  with  their  heroes, 
the  first  amongst  whom  is  Wate,  set  out  after  the 
robbers,  and  overtake  them  at  Wulpensandet  an 
island  in  the  North  ISea.    Here  according  to  the 
existing  testimonies,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
which  was  celebrated  in  lays  throughout  Germany. 
As,  after  the  storm,  avalanche  on  avalanche  rolls 
down  the  mountain,  so  fly  the  speara  from  their 
hands;  standing  up  to  their  arms  in  water,  the 
heroes   fought  furiously,  till    the  sea-tide  was 
starined  with  blood,  and  waved  in  crimson  bright- 
ness upon  the  distant  strand,  far  as  spear  could  be 
thrown.  Evening  approaches ;  in  the  sinking  sun, 
Hettel,  the  father  of  Gudrun,  is  slain  by  the  Nor- 
man king,  the  father  of  the  robber;  as  the  evening 
red  dies  away  in  the  sky,  Wate,  furious  at  the 
death  of  the  king,  kindles  anew  an  evening  red 
upon  the  helmets  of  his  enemies  with  his  rapid 
sword-strokes ;  meanwhile,  the  darkness  of  night 
causes  friend  to  fall  on  friend,  and  the  battle  ceases. 
During  the  night,  however,  the  Normans  ilee  with 
their  prey ;  the  king's  daughter  is  threatened  with 
instantaneous  death  in  the  waves  if  she  raise  one 
sound  of  lamentation  or  one  cry  for  help.    The 
remaining  force  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  into  the 
land  of  the  enemy,  and  Wate  is  compelled  to  return 
forsaken  to  the  castle  which   he  had  so  olten  en 
tered  with  loud  cries  of  rejoicing  victory.    *  Where 
is  my  dear  loni,  and  where  are  his  friends  ?\de- 
mnnds  Queen  Hilde,  as  in  terror  she  sees  Wate  en- 
ter silently,  and  with  cloven  shield.     '■  I  will  nd 
deceive  thee — they  are  all  slain,'  is  the  short  an- 
swer of  the  stem  hero ;  *  when  the  young  genera- 
tion is  grown  up  in  the  land,  then  will  come  the 
time  for  vengeance  upon  Ludwig  and  Hartmut.' " 

**  In  tears  and  sadness  Gudrun  sees  the  coast  of 
the  Norman  land  and  the  castles  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  old  king  addresses  her  kindly  :  *  If  noble 
maiden,  thou  wilt  love  Hartmut,  then  all  that  thou 
seest  is  offered  thee.  At  the  side  of  Hartmut, 
joy  and  royal  honore  await  thee.'  But  Gudrun 
replies :  *  I  would  rather  choose  death  than  Hart- 
mut. If  it  had  happened  thus  during  my  father's 
life,  it  might  have  been  so ;  but  now,  I  would 
rather  lose  my  life  than  break  my  faith.'  The 
words  were  deep  and  serious.  The  wild  chief, 
in  wrath  at  the  maiden's  reply,  seizes  her  by  the 
hair,  and  hurls  her  into  the  sea ;  Hartmut  springs 
after  her,  and  can  only  just  catch  her  fair  braided 
tresses,  by  which  he  draws  her  back  to  the  ship. 
Had  a  modem  poet  invented  this  situation,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  so  in  order  to  use  the 
merit  of  this  rescue  to  Hartmut's  advantage ;  caus- 
ing the  delicate  position  of  the  maiden  arising  out  of 
it  to  form  a  chain  of  other  situations,  out  of  which 
to  bring  the  constant  fidelity  of  Godmn  more  glow- 
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Ingly  forward.  But  here,  in  the  epic,  not  even  the 
slightest  intimation  of  such  things  ensues ;  it 
strides  rapidly  on  without  tarrying — following  only 
the  decisive  events,  leaving  the  coloring  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  or  hearer.  I  need  scarcely  observe, 
that  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  understand  how 
to  enjoy,  is  in  this  manner  infinitely  heightened. 
A  romance  of  modern  time  is  read  out  when  it  is 
read  through ;  the  true  epic  can,  no  more  than 
fresh  life  itself,  be  read  out  and  hastily  used  up 
in  the  service  of  idle  entertainment.  Gerlinde,  the 
mother  of  Harfmut,  at  first  receives  Gudrun  kind- 
ly; but  as  she  also  uses  her  persuasive  powers 
upon  the  faithful  one  in  vain,  she  soon  jiasses  on 
in  her « wolfish  '  nature  to  cruelty  and  ill-treat- 
ment. 

**  She  who  should  wear  a  crown  must  now  per- 
form the  service  of  the  lowest  menial — heat  the 
stove,  and  wash  linen'  upon  the  sea-shore.  But 
her  heart  remains  patient  and  her  soul  true; 
patient  and  true  through  many  a  year  of  wrong 
and  humiliation,  ever  repeated,  ever  heightened. 

**  The  time  at  length  arrives,  when  an  army  can 
be  equipped  in  Guilrun*s  fatherland  for  her  deliver- 
ance. After  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  the 
Frislandish  heroes  reach  an  island,  from  whose 
lofty  trees  they  see  the  distant  Norman  castles 
shining  up  out  of  the  sea.  Gudrun,  as  she  has 
been  accustomed  for  years,  goes  daily  to  the 
sea-shore  to  wash  linen  ;  there  an  angel  is  sent  to 
her  in  the  form  of  a  bini,  to  comfort  her;  and 
what  comfort  does  she  desire? — her  deliverance 
from  disgraceful  servitude — from  the  shameful 
ill-treatment  and  strokes  of  bondage  ?  *  Does 
Hilde  yet  live,  the  mother  of  poor  Gudrun  ?  Does 
Onwin  still  live,  my  hrother,  and  Herwig,  my  be- 
trothed, and  Horant  and  Wate,  my  father's  faithful 
ones?'  And  no  word  of  her  deliverance?  Through 
the  long  day  she  converses  with  her  companions 
of  the  dear  ones  at  home.  But  angry  scolding 
from  the  wicked  Gerlinde  awaits  the  comforted 
one  on  her  return,  because  she  has  been  the  whole 
day  washing;  and  the  next  morning,  early  in  the 
year,  before  Raster,  though  a  deep  snow  had  fallen 
overnight,  at  break  of  day  she  must  wade  bare- 
footed Through  the  snow  down  to  the  wild  shore 
to  complete  her  task.  On  this  very  morning,  Ort- 
win  and  ilerwig,  to  gain  intelligence,  come  in  a 
barque  near  the  place  where  the  king's  daughter, 
trembling  with  cold,  in  her  wet  garments,  washes 
linen  by  the  tide  streaming  with  ice,  and  in  the 
stormy  March  winds,  which  throw  her  beautiful 
hair  wildly  round  her  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
two  warriors  approach  the  maidens,  who  are 
already  about  to  lly,  and  offer  them  the  morning 
salutation,  so  long  unheard;  for  with  Frau  Ger- 
linde *  good  morning  and  good  evening '  are  scarce. 
Gudrun  thev  do  not  recognize  in  her  di.«ijraceful 
lowliness,  dress,  and  servitude ;  they  question  res- 
pecting the  people  and  land,  hear  that  it  is  well- 
armed  and  strongly  guarded ;  but  that  apprehension 
is  entertained  only  of  one  enemy — the  Frislanders 
(Hegilingen).  During  the  long  conversation,  the 
maidens  stand  trembling  in  the  bitter  cold  before 
the  inquiring  heroes,  who  compassionately  offer 
their  mantles  to  wrap  them;  but  Gudrun  re-| 
plies,  •  God  forbid  that  aoy  OM  should  see  man's  | 


clothes  upon  my  body.*  Then  her  brother  Ortwin 
asks  if  a  maiden,  Gudrun,  had  not  once  been  car- 
ried off  and  brought  hither;  and  Herwig  repeatedly 
compares  the  features  of  the  poor  serving-maid 
with  those  of  the  king's  daughter,  who  was  to 
be  his  bride ;  he  also  calls  Ortwin  by  name.  <  Oh,' 
says  GudrUn,  *  if  Herwig  and  Ortwin  still  lived, 
they  would  long  since  have  come  to  rescue  us ;  I 
also  am  one  of  those  carried  away,  but  the  poor 
Gudrun  is  long  since  dead.'  Then  the  King  of 
Zealand  stretches  out  his  hand :  *  If  thou  art  one 
of  those  who  were  robbed,  thou  must  know  the 
gold  which  I  wear  on  my  finger;  and  with  this 
ring  was  Gudrun  betrothed  to  love  me.'  Then  the 
eyes  of  the  maiden  sparkle  with  bright  joy ;  and 
however  she  might  wish  to  conceal  the  disgrace 
of  her  servitude,  is  now  overpowered.  '  The  gold 
I  well  recognize,  for  it  was  mine  before ;  I  also 
still  wear  this  gold  which  Herwig  once  sent  to 
me.'  But  brother  and  betrothed  cannot  believe 
otherwise  than  that  she  has  become  the  wife  of 
Hartmut,  and  express  their  horror  that,  in  spite  of 
it,  she  must  perform  so  low  a  service.  But  when 
they  learned  why  she  endured  this  humiliation  so 
many  years,  Herwig  will  instantly  take  her  with 
him.  And  does  it  so  happen,  we  shall  ask  ?  No, 
it  does  not  so  happen.  The  manners  of  the  olden 
time  were  for  that  too  firm,  too  strict,  too  noble — 
the  manners  of  a  time  which  we  too  gladly  look 
upon  as  one  of  barbarism.  *  That  which  is  taken 
from  men  in  the  storms  of  war,'  replies  Ortwin, 
'.will  I  not  secretly  steal  away  ?  and  rather  than 
steal  what  I  must  win  by  strife  of  weapon,  had  I 
a  hundred  sisters,  they  might  all  die  here.'  The 
two  princes  return  to  their  war-fleet,  and  prepa- 
rations are  made  for  storming  the  Norman  castle. 
Gudrun,  however,  in  proud,  awakened  independ- 
ence, and  in  the  joyous  expectation  of  an  honor- 
able rescue  by  hero  hands,  throws  the  linen,  in- 
stead of  washing  it,  into  tbo  sea.  She  anticipates 
a  wrathful  reception,  and  shameful  blows  from  the 
enraged  Gerlinde ;  and  in  order  to  escape  the  evil 
treatment,  now  pretends  she  is  willing  to  marry 
Hartmut — in  the  perfect  confidence  that,  by  the 
morrow's  break,  all  will  be  quite  otherwise  at  the 
castle  than  it  now  is  in  the  evening.  When  Her- 
wig and  Ortwin  return  to  the  army,  and  announce 
the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  Gudrun  through 
so  many  years,  the  heroes  raise  a  loud  cry  of  la- 
mentation ;  but  the  old  Wate  tells  them  to  serve 
the  daughter  of  their  king  in  another  manner,  and 
dye  red  the  clothes  whicn  she  has  washed  white. 
Now,  in  the  night — the  air  is  clear,  the  heavens 
far  and  wide,  bright  in  the  shining  moonlight — the 
storm  on  the  Norman  castle  shall  be  begun.  The 
morning  star  is  still  high  in  the  heavens;  a  com- 
panion of  Gudrun  looks  through  the  window,  and 
toward  the  sea ;  all  the  fields  are  illumined  with 
the  bright  lustre  of  steel  helmets  and  glittering 
shields ;  and  immediately  the  watchman  also  calls 
from  the  battlements — *  Up,  ye  proud  heroes,  to 
arms !  lords,  to  arms !  Ye  Norman  heroes,  up ! — 
ye  have  slept  too  long.'  The  strife  commences; 
bravely  fighting,  the  Norman  King  Ludwig  falls 
beneath  the  strokes  of  Herwig  ;  the  evil  Gerlinde 
wishes  that  Gydnin  should  be  killed,  in  revenge ; 
and  the  drawn  swoid  is  already  above  her  head. 
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when  Harmut,  who  from  below  had  known  his 
furious  mother's  murderous  design,  nobly  averts 
the  crime.  Hartmut  is  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
wrathful  Wate  forces  his  way  into  the  apartments 


could  only  be  a  man  perfeot  in  purity, 
humility  and  fidelity.  Parcival  is  heir  to 
the  guardianship,   but  from  his  haughty, 

of  the  ladies,  to  take  the  merited  revenge  upon  J^^^?^*^.  ^P^"*'    ^f  }'}^  ^^^^^^^^^    ^g^!*^ 

Gerlinde.    As  nobly  as  Hartmut  had  previously  God,   is  unable  to  take   possession   of  it 

rescued  Gudrun  from  death,  she  now  denies  the  until  the  purification  of  his  soul   has  been 

queen;  but  Wate  knows  how  to  find  the  right,  accomDlished,   after  which  he  enters    the 

and  strikes  off  her  head,  together  with  that  of  a  Gral  Castle  with  his  wife  and  two   sons, 

servant  of  Gudrun,  who  sought  to  win  thanks  from  whose  histories  are   also   included  in  the 

the  cruel  queen  by  becoming  the  tormentor  of  her  p^^^^^     ^  f^^  ^o^^jg  respectinff  Wolfram's 

own  mistress;  « he  knew,' said  Wate,  '  how  to  ^0^.^  may   nerhaps   bo  quoted  :— 

deal  with  women,  therefore  was  he  chamberlain.'  ^^  ^        ^   '       ^ 

Upon  this  follows  the  journey  home,  reconciliation.  ..  j,^  ,j^„           ^  enjoyment  is  offered  us  in 

and   ihree-fold  marnagis :  between   He  wig  and  Wollram'l  Parcival ;  it  mist  be  read  not  once,  but 

Gudrun.  between  the  Norman  Kmg  Hartmut  and  ,j        j^  ^^^^       ^,   ^^^       ^^^^^  ,„,,d  ^ 

Hrldburg.  one  of  the  companions  of  Gudrun,  and  ^J,^j    though  numerous  detail!  interest  at  the 

between  Ortwin   and  Ortrun     the    daughter  of  firs,  gUnce,  partly  through  their  tenderness,  partly 

LuJwig  the  Norman  king.    The  only  one  m  the  6^  their  power  and  depth.    At  the  fiU  or 

strange  land  who  had  felt  «)m(«ss.on  for  Gudrun.  l^^^  ^      „^  ^  diJ,„bed  by  a  mass  of 

and  in  her  deep  injury  bad  stood  comforting  beside  ^^^^^  apparently  too  vast,  the  number  of  per- 

*  sons  and  events  which  Wolfram  has  introduced 

.             .,            J     X'          r  AT.        A       •  into  those  pieces  desisned  to  represent  the  bril- 

Among  the  productions  of  the  art  epic,  ^-^^^^  ^^  ^»^^,j,y  ^,^^4,      ^^^  adventures  of  Ga- 

at  which  we  now  arrive,  those  most  celebrated  ^gjns,  and  the  length  of  these  passages,  will  at 

are  the   legends    of    the    Holy  Gral,   and  first  appear  almost  wear.soroe.    Upon  a  closer  in- 

Parcival,  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  the  vestigation  of  the  plan  and  object  of  the  poem, 

greatest  poet  of  that  period,  and  one  of  the  this  earlier  objection  passes  away.    The  aim  of 

freatest    among  German  poets  generally,  these  passages  was  to  tet  forth  p«r/ec%  the  gay 

Ic  had  his  place  with  those  poets  and  min-  J^''^\y>  ^^^  *»^''?»g  ^^^  confusion,  of  worldly  life ; 

«♦-«!«  «,k,>  «♦  ♦i,^  «!«««  .^P  ♦ti*  ♦««if*i,  «««  the  clear,  conscious  security  of  the  heroes  of  this 

strels  who,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen-  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  themselves  hemmed  in  with  difficuU 

tury,  assembled  at  the  court  of  the  Land-  ^^^^^  ^nd  entangled  anew  at  every  step,  but  who 
grave  von  Thuringcn  ;  but  little  of  his  per-  gijij,  through  victory  over  these  impediments,  pre- 
sonal  history  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  serve  their  address  and  ability,  directed  indeed  to 
and  even  the  year  of  his  death  remains  the  most  immediate  objects,  but  with  a  firm  gaze 
unknown.  Parcival,  brought  up  by  his  and  clear  decision." 
mother  in  a  lonely  forest,  is  inspired  by  the  mi  i.  i  .  i»i«ri# 
sudden  appearance  of  three  armed  knights,  .  The  ruling  element  of  Wolfram's  poetry 
with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  go  forth  "seen  m  the  profound  and  earnest  gravity 
into  the  world  to  Arthur's  court,  and  as  he  with  which  he  strove  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
disappears  in  the  last  deep  forest  shade,  his  worldly  desires  and  enjoyments  then  so 
mother  falls  to  the  ground  never  to  rise,  pi^evalent  m  France  and  Italy,  and  also, 
His  first  deed  on  arriving  there  is  the  rescue  **>o^g^  '^  »  ^^ss  ^^S^^^^  ^°,r.f  J^*°^-  ^^^® 
of  the  Prince«8  Kouduiramur,  whose  castle  f.^a^  contemporary  poet  of  Wolfram,  Gott- 
is  besieged  by  her  suitors.  He  marries  her,  ^^^^^  ^«^»  Strassburg,  presents,  in  every  re- 
but is  soon  again  driven  forth  by  his  rest-  «P«f »  the  most  striking  contrast  to  him  to 
less  disposition.  In  his  wanderings  he  ^®  ^^^^^  '"^  *^«  literature  of  the  age  :-^ 
reaches  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Gral,  and  ,.  ^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^  .^  ^  ^^.^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
there  meets  with  wonderful  and  inte-  ^  ^^^  Gottfried,  the  severe,  almost  holy,  gravity, 
resting  adventures,  which  the  poem  de-  the  proud  dignity  of  thought,  and  the  sublimity  of 
scribes  with  great  beauty.  All,  however,  a  heavenly  aim.  as  we  find  them  in  Wolfram, 
bear  reference  to  the  mysterious  legend  of  must  have  been  unseasonable,  even  unendurable, 
the  Gral.  This  Gral  was  a  vessel  of  pre-  H®  swims  in  full  current  with,  even  before,  the 
cious  stone  possessed  by  Joseph  of  Arima-  "^J^'lf*  '^  guide  to  desire  and  enjoyment ;  whilst 
theaifromit  our  Lord  distributed  his  body  Wo""^°[;.  [««f»"g  ^he  feam  o!  the  world^s 
,  ,  .»  v.  .  1  .i_^  -Lx  iri.-  u  A  1  course,  hurls  the  Strong,  almost  threatening,  voice 
to  his  disciples  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal ;  ^f  ^^  instructor-of  a  prophet,  into  the  universal 
in  it  was  caught  the  blood  which  flowed  tumult." 
from  his  side  for  the  redemption   of  the 

world.     It  was  endowed  with  many  miracu-  His  chief  poem  is  Tristan  and  Isolt,  a 

lous  powers,   and  preserved  in  a  superb  Celtic  narrative  marked,  as  are  the  majori- 

temple  under  the  guardianship  of  a  chosen  ty  of  that  cycle,  by  its  recklessness  as  re- 

raoe  of  kings.    The  guardian  of  the  Gral  gards  all  ouBtom  and  honor,  faith  and  ohas- 
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tity,  but  handled  with  skill,  grace,   and 
beauty.     Here — 

*•  Divine  and  human  laws,  divine  and  human 
rights,  are  trampled  upon  wiih  an  eafie  and  open 
sbamelessness,  which  astonishes  and  often  dis- 
gusts. A  most  disgraceful  mockery  of  wedded 
faith  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  Tristan  and  Isolt. 
Out  of  the  rude  mass  of  colors  transmitted  to  bim 
by  the  British  or  French  poet,  he  has  created  a 
psychological  painting,  which  in  truth  and  depth 
transcends  all  ever  composed  in  a  similar  manner. 
But  what  does  he  describe — what  soul  does  he 
breathe  into  the  subject  ?  It  is  earthly  love,  the 
glow  of  love  consuming  man,  and  represented  as 
the  sole  object  of  life.  He  himself  says  the  aim 
of  the  poem  is  the  scope  of  love*' 

After  the  notice  of  Bome  antique  poems, 
as  Lamprecht^s  Alexander  the  Great,  Vel- 
dckin's  Eneas,  and  others,  follow  sacred  le- 
gends and  narratives,  also  the  tradition  of 
the  brute  epic. 

<*  The  roots  of  this  tradition  lie  in  the  harmless, 
natural  simplicity  of  the  oldest  races — in  the  deep 
and  affectionate  feeling  for  nature  experienced  by 
a  healthy,  vigorous,  natural  people.  As  such  a 
nature  attaches  itself  with  fervency,  with  impas- 
sioned sensibility  to  the  appearances  of  natural 
objects — as  it  exults  with  summer,  mourns  with 
autumn,  and  with  winter  feels  itself  bound  in 
chains  of  heavy  imprisonment;  as  it  lends  to 
these  natural  appearances  its  own  form,  own  hu- 
man sensations;  and  as  it  has  cultivated  these 
personifications  of  natural  elements  info  maeniti- 
cent  myths,  clothed  in  forms,  now  of  lovely  kind- 
ne?:s,  now  of  fearful  splendor,  as  in  Sigfrid  and 
Brunhild, — thus  does  it  closely  attach  itself  to  the 
hrute  world  with  which  it  is  more  nearly  connected. 
And,  fnrther,  not  only  attaches,  but  opens  itself  to 
it,  and  draws  it  in  to  its  own  life,  its  own  inter- 
course, as  a  constituent  part  of  its  being,  given  and 
necessary,  not  made,  feigned,  or  invented.  The 
sonrce  of  the  narratives  of  brutes  in  the  brute  tra- 
dition and  the  brute  epic,  is  in  the  pure,  harmless 
joy  of  the. natural  man  in  inimals — in  their  slen- 
der form,  their  sparkling  eye,  their  bravery  and 
ferocity,  their  cunning  and  dexterity — it  is  the  joy 
in  that  which  he  perceives  in  brutes,  and  learns 
from  his  intercourse  with  them." 

Concerning  the  Minne-song,  which  fol- 
lows the  fable  and  didactic  poetry,  we  se- 
lect an  extract  from  the  several  pages  de- 
voted to  it : — 

**  The  old  heroic  song,  which  sings  the  deeds  of 
a  whole  nation,  and  by  the  mouth  of  that  whole 
nation,  is  followed,  among  every  people,  by  a  song 
which,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  heart  of  the 
whole,  proceeds  only  from  individuals, — a  poetry 
celebrating  no  longer  deeds,  but  sensations  and 
feelings — which  sings  the  grief  and  joy  of  one 
man,  and  of  bis  own  heart.  This  lyric,  in  the 
•iricter  aense,  is,  howerer,  of  a  twofold  nature — 


either  sensations  and  feelings  common  to  all, 
shared  by  each,  and  which  have  moved,  and  still 
move,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  hearts  of  all,  are 
sung,  which  is  the  Volkslien — the  song  of  the 
people;  or  the  exclusive  experiences  of  one, 
which,  as  they  have  moved  the  heart  in  varied 
change,  now  also  sound  forth  in  divers  forms  and 
deeply-stirring  lays ;  they  are  the  joyous  notes  of 
the  happy  and  the  glad,  or  they  are  the  mournful 
melody  of  a  sorrowing  and  solitary  heart,  which 
seeks  after  sympathy,  and,  through  the  pure  form 
in  which  grief  and  gladness  are  portrayed  in  the 
lay,  vfins  the  sought-for  sympathy.  This  is  the 
lyric  of  art,  which,  like  the  epic  in  its  various 
forms  and  grades,  unfolds  itself  during  the  course 
of  the  thirteenth  century  among  the  Germans,  with 
unusual  richness,  bearing  the  most  lovely,  delicate 
blossoms,  of  ever- varying  love  and  fragrance :  it 
is  the  minnepoesie,  (the  poetry  of  love),  the  love- 
song  of  the  glad  spring  of  our  poet-life,  which 
once  re-echoed  like  the  nightingale*s  trill  in  the 
fresh  verdure  of  the  May  vvoo<ls,  from  every 
grove,  on  every  heath,  in  every  castle,  through 
every  town  of  our  fatherland,  in  graceful  lays 
from  thousands  of  joyous  and  longing  hearts.'* 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Minne-sing- 
ers  was  Walther  von  der  Vogelwcide,  whose 
last  songs  were  written  about  1228. 
Scarcely  less  celebrated  than  his  famed 
strophe  in  praise  of  woman,  is  one  of  his  po- 
litical songs,  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Philip. 

In  the  succeeding  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  we  find  German  fidelity  and 
Christian  faith  weak  and  trembling,  and 
German  poetry  also,  as  resting  mainly  on 
those  foundations. 

•  In  the  fifteenth  century  began  the  fo  called  re- 
awakening of  letters,  i  e.«  the  acqnn  niance  wiih 
the  originals  in  Greek  and  Roman  literainrc,  and  of 
necessity,  beside  these,  our  poetry  made  the  most 
wretched  figure.  Now  with  the  poetry  of  our  father- 
land all  was  passed,  passed  our  national  feclinj — 
ournational  consciousness.  Henceforth  nothiii<:  was 
valued,  nothing  read  or  practised,  save  Latin  jKctry, 
Scholars  were  now,  in  the  strictest  sense,  ashamed 
of  their  mother  tongue,  and  were  simple  enou|:h  to 
term  themselves  barbarians,  men  who  had  known, 
had  been,  nothing;  capable  of  nothing,  until  thelight 
of  the  Greek  ana  Roman  poetry  broke  in  upon 
them  I  The  ancient  glory  of  the  German  em))eror, 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  German  empire,  tccre  for- 
gotten  as  though  they  never  had  existed.  Philolo- 
gical poetry  took  its  place  upon  the  throne,  and, 
three  centuries  long,  ruled  the  world  with  fine 
phrases.** 

After  touching  upon  the  epic  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Hans  Sachs,  Fisohart,  and 
others,  the  first  grand  period  of  German 
literature  closes  with  the  prose  of  Luther 
and  the  sixteenth  oentury.  The  new  period 
commences  in  1624  with  Martin  Opiti.     It 
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ifl  distingnished  firom  the  old  by  Us  striving 
to  blend  foreign  poetic  elements  with  the 
German,  and  as  accomplishing  its  object  in 
the  height  of  the  second  classic  period. 
From  1624  to  1720,  w^  the  interyal  in 
which  German  poetry  suffered  its  greatest, 
deterioration.  It  then  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  foreign  elements.  This  last  period 
was  followed  by  a  second  classic  period,  as 
Dr.  Vilmar  styles  it,  "  the  blooming  time 
of  the  New  Period,^'  extending  from  1750 
to  1832  :— 

**  Poetry  now  unfolds  itself,  not  as  in  the  Old 
Period,  self-dependent,  in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
a  deyelopment  of  slumbering  germs  and  biidn, 
through  a  secure,  firm,  natural  impulse,  conscious 
of  itself — but  out  of  protracted  error,  deep  confu- 
sion, and  coarse  irregularity ,  it  becomes  formed  on 
the  basis  ol  criticism,  through  strife  and  conflict.*' 

Here  follow  some  remarks  upon  the  con- 
test between  Bodmer  and  Gottsched,  which 
characterized  the  preparatory  stages  of  this 
period.  Noticing,  among  others,  Gellert, 
Weisse,  and  Klopstock,  Dr.  Vilmar  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  on  the  genius  and  works  of 
Leasing,  whom  ho  thus  contrasts  with  his 
predecessor,  Klopstock : — 

«  Yonder  is  Klopstock,  tranquil,  gentle,  retiring, 
confined  within  himself — here,  L^in^,  restless, 
acute,  everywhere  taking  the  most  lively  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  world,  going  forth  out  of  himself, 
and  entering  with  conscious  energy  into  the  spirit  of 
his  time ;  there,  a  lyric  Mrain  of  melting  softness — 
here,  prose,  with  the  most  sober  intellect,  and  the 
clearest,  coolest,  thoughtful ne«s  ;  there,  a  yielding 
to  matter  which  becomes  subordination — here,  a 
warding  of!  of  the  same,  and  authoritative  demands 
upon  it ;  there,  the  good-natured — let  it  be,  let  it 
pass — here,  a  ke#n,  sword*like  criticism,  and  a 
scepticism  reaching  the  highest  point;  there,  a 
fervent  union  with  ChriAtianity  and  childlike 
faith — here,  indifference  toward  revealed  religion, 
and  a  hostile  position  toward  the  church ;  there, 
almost  allisGrerman  and  Christian— here  almost 
all  is  antique  and  heathenish ;  there,  the  matter 
overflows  the  form — here  the  most  rieid  measure 
and  narrow  form  holds  the  matter  within  strictest 
bounds.  Klopstock  and  Lessing  are  the  great 
contrast  from  which  grew  our  new  claxisic 
period.*' 

Wieland,  Gleim,  Jacobi,  Tiedge,  &c., 
are  followed  by  Herder,  whose  universality 
of  ffenius  rendered  service  to  the  literature 
of  his  country  rather  by  rousing  conscious- 
ness and  elevating  mind  and  intellect,  than 
by  the  actual  creation  of  poetic  works. 
niM  immediate  successor  was  Goethe,  who 
raalised  and  completed  what  Herder  had 
pmared  the  way  for  and  oommenoed.  The 
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mental  excitement  which  Goethe  produoed 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  subsided  to  admit  of 
anything  purely  historic  and  conclusiye 
bein;;  arrived  at  in  regard  to  him.  Of  this 
Dr.  Vilmar  makes  us  well  aware,  yet  the 
pages  upon  Goethe's  capabilities  and  per- 
formances are  among  the  truest  and  ablest 
of  the  whole  work,  and  bear  the  marks  of 
far-reachiiig  penetration,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  of  careful  and  scholar-like  re- 
flection. A  piissage  may  bo  extracted  from 
them  : — 

<*  Goethe  was  the  poet  who  united  in  himself 
all  that  which  Herder  had  been  able  prospectively 
to  recognise,  but  was  not  himself  ahle  to  attain; 
he  was  the  genius  who,  with  the  fullest,  stronr- 
est,  immediate  poetic  perception,  without  books, 
withoot   model,  was  capable  of  passing  on  to 
poetry  out  of  life  itself ;  who  possessed  the  ability 
to  lay  felicitous  hold  on  poetic  matter  in  life,  and 
power  and  gentleness  enough  to  form  the  real  into . 
the  poetic  ;  who  sang,  as  in  the  old  time,  (whose 
oracle  was  Herder),  not  merely  upon  and  for 
paper,  but  upon  and  for  the  heart,  with  and  for 
the  mouth*s  living  voice.    All  that  was  known, 
R)ade,  and  artistic,  which  had  possessed  its  sway 
in  past  times,  and  from  which  even  Klopstock  was 
not  altogether  free,  passed  suddenly  away.    It 
wasan  immediate  surrender ;  it  was  eenias  become 
reality, — after  which  the  time  had    hoped    and 
waited  in  the  firm  consciousness  of  its  necessity; 
The  supremacy  also  of  matter  over  the  poet  now 
disappeared ;  a  supremacy  yielded  to  by  the  first 
poet-^eniu8,  Klopstock.    This  power,  on  which 
so'  many   contemporaries  should    yet    founder, 
crouched  down,  before  the  daring,  onward,  cheer- 
folly  victorious  energy  of  the  youthful  poet  who 
conquered  without  battle.  .  .  .    These  qualities, 
the  immediate  truth  and  warmth  of  feeling,  sur- 
rounded by  clear,  deep  and  spiritual  peace ;  this 
free  and  rapid  motion  governed  by  the  greatest  in- 
ward tranquillity  ;  this  profound  and  perfect  sdf- 
merging  in  the  poetic  object,  ki  order  occasionally 
to  draw  the  same  back  into  that  self,  and  to  mould 
it  according  to  sure  forms  and  measures ;  this  soft 
and  mouldableobjeetivene85,  and  this  self-conscious 
energetic  snbjectiveness ;  this  ability  to  conquer  in 
being  overcome,  and  this  enjoyment  and  denial  in 
one  act — these  are  the  properties  bestowed  by  na- 
ture upon  our  Groethe,  and  which  constitute  his 
inaccessible  greatness  and  immortality.    Through 
them  he  lakes  his  place  beside  the  greatest  poets 
of  all  ages  and  nations^beside  the  Greeks,  beside 
our  greatest  ancient  singers,  beside  Shakspeare, 
beside  the  national  lyric — thus  remaining  but  one 
step  behind  the  national  epic,  the  greatest  poetic 
creation  of  the  human  mind,  unattainable  to  one 
individual. 

Kotsebue,  Jean  Paul,  Hoffman,  and 
others,  here  follow,  and  rive  place  to  the 
successors  of  Goethe  and  Sohiller,  and  to 
the  romantic  school,  comprising  the  two 
ScUegeb,    NoyaUS)  Tieok»    Adiim,  Ton 
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Arnim,  Clemens  Brentano,  Fouque,  Holder- 
lin,  Schuke,  Charaisso,  UbUnd  and 
Schwab,  Kleist  and  Werner,  and  one  or 
two  beside.  The  romantic  school  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Fatherland  poets,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stands  the  aged  Arndt,  the  last  of 
these  are  Count  August  Platen,  and  Karl 
Zimmormann,  whose  Munchbaussen  is  the 
only  romance  known  to  the  present  time  as 
of  any  artistic  worth. 
•  We  think  we  have  now  said  enough,  and 


extracted  enough,  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  judgment  concerning  Dr. 
Vilmar's  publication.  We  know  of  no 
other  book  so  fitted,  on  the  whole,  to  in- 
struct our  countrymen  on  the  interesting 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  we  are 
happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  transla- 
ticn  of  the  work  is  nearly  completed,  and 
may  be  ^expected  to  appear  early  in  the 
autumn. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AGRICULTURE — CHINESE  AN  AORICULTUEAL 
PEOPLE— EMPEROR  ATTENDING  AGRICUL" 
TURAL  FESTIVAL INGENUITY  IN  IRRIGA- 
TION  DWARF  VEGETATION FRUITS   AND 

•,      VEGETABLES TEA,    AND     MODE     OF     PRE- 
PARATION  MODE     OF     PREPARING     SEEDS 

FOR    THE    GROUND    VALUABLE  TO   BRITISH 
AGRICULTURISTS. 

The  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious habits,  and  must  be  considered  as 
as  an  agricultural  people.  They  have  most 
wisely  established  laws  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  agrioalture,  and  to 
such  an  extent  is  it  carried,  that  l^e  empe- 
ror does  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  dig- 
nity, once  in  every  year,  ut  the  agricultural 
festival,  to  descend  from  his  throne,  clad 
as  a  husbandman,  to  set  the  laudable  ex- 
ample to  his  subjects  of  tilling  the  earth  ; 
I  his  family  and  xsourtiers,  similarly  habited 
(  with  himself,  attend  him  on  the  occasion. 
The  appointed  day  having  been  previously 
proclaimed  throughout  the  empire,  the  em- 
peror goes  forth  and  ploughs  a  particular 
neld,  and  every  farmer  through  his  vast  ter- 
ritories simultaneously  turns  up  the  earth. 
The  produce  of  the  field  ploughed  by  the 
emperor  is  always  most  carefully  preserved, 
being  considered  far  superior  to  any  other. 
The  ancient  laws  are  so  particular  upon  the 
Bubject,  that  they  even  aeelare  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  sovereign  shall  perform 
this  eeremony.  So  essential  do  the  Chinese 
ooaadfr  agriovltare  to  tha  prosparitj  of  a 
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nation,  in  contradistinction  to  the  many 
heavy  blows  and  great  discouragements  in- 
flicted upon  it  in  Great  Britain,  by  modem 
legislation.  By  another  ancient  law,  all 
uncultivated  or  neglected  lands  are  declared 
forfeited  to  the  emperor^  who  grants  them 
to  farmers,  on  condition  of  their  being  kept 
in  proper  cultivation.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that,  in  China  there  is  not  an  uncul- 
tivated spot  to  be  seen.  A  fifth,  and  in 
some  instances,  a  fourth  part,  of  all  pro- 
duce is  reserved  for  the  emperor,  which  is 
paid  in  kind  to  the  principal  mandarin  of 
the  prince,  who  farms  the  tax.  There  is 
one  great  peculiarity  in  Chinese  agriculture, 
which,  if  adopted,  might  prove  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  British  farmers.  All  seeds, 
previous  to  being  sown,  are  steeped  in  liquid 
manure  until  they  germinate,  and  to  this, 
coupled  with  their  system  of  irrigation,  may 
be  attributed  the  rich  luxuriance  and  abund- 
ance of  their  various  crops.  Their  ingenu- 
ity and  perseverance  may  daily  be  witnessed 
in  the  terraces,  built  one  above  the  other,  up 
to  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain,  where 
paddv  is  cultivated.  They  form  reservoirs 
aud  dams  on  each  platform,  and  the  water 
having  passed  along  one  terrace,  is  received 
into  the  reservoir  of  the  next  below,  and 
thus  descends,  step  by  step,  in  its  irrigator j 
course.  After  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
water  has  been  exhausted  which  was  saved 
in  these  reservoirs,  the  water  is  carried  both 
by  hand  and  ingenuity,  to  the  heights  above. 
Their  various  modes  of  irrigation  have 
been  freq^uentlv  described.  Their  methods 
of  threshing  nee  or  poddy  are  nnmeroiui. 
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I  have  seen  them  threshing  with  flails  of 
bamboo,  somewhat  similar  to  ours  in  form, 
but  shorter.  I  have  also  seen  them  or  their 
oxen,  tread  out  the  corn,  reminding  me,  in 
that  heathen  land,  of  the  passage,  ^*  Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  which  treadeth  out 
the  oom."  Rice  is  the  staff  of  life  in 
China,  from  which  grain  they  distil  a  spirit 
called  saiushoo,  known  in  England  as  ar- 
rack. Here  are  wo  furnished  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  everything 
is  turned  by  the  Chinese  to  account,  and 
nothing  wasted.  The  grain  forms  their  food, 
the  straw  thatches  their  houses,  and  out  of 
it  they  construct  coarso  mats,  and  make  pa- 
per. The  husks  are  carefully  collected,  and 
being  mixed  with  a  greasy  substance,  are 
formed  into  cakes  to  feed  the  pigs.  Orna- 
ments are  manufactured  out  of  prepared 
rice,  which  is  first  pounded  into  paste,  and 
then  hardened  .  by  fire.  I  have  seen  very 
pretty  vases,  and  bottles  of  antique  form  of 
this  material.  As  they  cultivate  their  hills 
to  tho  summits,  so  do  they  make  the  mo- 
rasses subservient  to  the  support  of  man. 
Bamboos,  split  longitudinally,  are  placed 
upon  the  marsh,  and  over  those  are  laid 
layers  of  earth.  In  this  artificial  soil  vege- 
tables and  pot-herbs  are  raised  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  There  is  no  plant,  in 
short,  growing  in  China,  which  is  not  ren- 
dered subservient  to  man's  use.  Thoy  ex- 
tract oil,  equal  to  the  finest  Florence,  for 
table  use,  from  the  kernels  of  iapricots. 
Excellent  oil  is  also  extracted  from  various 
seeds,  such  as  tho  cotton  and  turnip,  which 
is  used  for  lamps,  and  by  the  lower  orders 
for  culinary  purposes.  A  most  beautiful 
black  dye  is  prepared  from  the  cup  of  the 
acorn ;  and  the  finest  scaHet  is  extracted 
from  the  cactus.  Should  the  crop  of  mul- 
berry leaves  prove  insufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  tho  silk-worm,  the  leaves  of  the 
ash-tree  are  made  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  sugar-cane  plantations  in  China  are 
allowed  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
and  I  have  been  induced  to  believe,  from 
the  complaints  made  by  West  Indian  plant- 
ers, of  the  want  of  water,  that  to  the  su- 
periority of  Chinese  irrigation,  is  due  the 
excellence  of  their  canes.  They  conduct 
water  through  trenches  from  the  large  re- 
servoirs between  each  row  of  canes,  and  at 
regular  intervals  allow  it  to  flow  through 
transverse  trenches ;  these  trenches  are 
either  closed  or  opened,  as  tho  canes  in  their 
respective  vicinities  require  moisture.  As 
no  farmer  exclusively  cultivates  the  sugar- 
euM|  M  the  farms  are  all  small,  and  none 


can  afford  tho  expense  of  machinery,  the 
use  of  a  perambulating  machine  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  juice,  is  contracted  for  by 
several  adjoining  farmers.  A  temporary 
building  or  bamboo  shed  for  boiling  is  con- 
structed in  some  central  position  ;  the  pro- 
prietors of  each  plantation,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  families,  carry  their  canes  to 
this  building,  and  in  like  manner  convey 
back  the  manufactured  produce.  There  is 
nothing  lost  even  here,  for  the  canes,  after 
the  sugar  has  been  extracted,  are  used  for 
fuel. 

In  gravelly  soils,  where  nothing  else  can 
be  cultivati^d,  the  farmer  plants  the  bamboo, 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree,  with  its  tapering 
trunk,  and  leaves  of  most  graceful  form, 
something  resembling,  but  larger,  than 
those  of  the  willow,  of  a  brilliant,  light 
green  color,  is  peculiarly  elegant.  J  have 
seen  them  growing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  height.  The  yellow  trunk  and  green 
leaves  of  a  bamboo  plantation  present  a 
very  agteeablo  contrast  to  the  eye.  The 
uses  to  which  the  bamboo  is  applied  are 
various ;  of  the  young  sprouts  a  most  de- 
licious preserve  is  manufactured  ;  a  medi- 
cinal substance  is  extracted  from  the  hollow 
of  the  tree.  I  am  ignorant  as  to  whether 
this  is  known  in  England.  Paper  is  inann- 
faetured  from  the  pulp ;  masts  and  spars 
are  formed  of  the  full  grown  tree,  as  well 
as  rafts,  h  )uses,  and  furniture.  The  poles 
used  by  coolees  for  carrying  burthens  are 
made  of  bamboo,  and  the  oxen  are  yoked 
with  it. 

The  fruits  I  have  eaten  in  China  are  very 
fine,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  Singapore. 
Tho  Chinese  have  the  pine-apple,  custard- 
apple,  lee-chea,  pomegranate,  pumbelow, 
— a  plum  which  comes  from  Chink-chew, 
which  is  very  delicious,  not  unlike  our  egg- 
plum,  grapes — from  which  a  weak  wine  is 
made,  used  by  the  richer  classes,  resembling, 
in  flavor,  bad  Madeira — water-melons, 
sweet-melons, .  aprieots,  guavas,  plantains, 
banai>as,  papaw,  chesnuts,  citrons,,  mangoes, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  oranges.  Many 
of  the  fruits  are  dried,  and  also  made  into 
preserves  and  jellies.  The  orange  planta- 
tions are  truly  beautiful,  and  their  fragrance 
almost  overpowering,  surpassing  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  size  of  the  blossoms 
and  flowers  is  most  extraordinary.  Their 
beauty  is  peculiar  to  China.  But  the  Orange, 
par  excellence^  of  China,  is  the  mandarin 
orange.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection,  it  mnst 
be  used  immediately  after  it  has  been  taken 
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from  the  tree,  as  it  will  not  keep  above  two 
or  three  days.  They  are  of  a  flatter  form 
than  others,  and  somewhat  smaller ;  the 
rind  is  the  briffht  color  of  the  Seville 
orange  ;  although  I  cannot  say,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  did,  that  it  was  worth  a  voyage  to 
China  to  taste  it,  yet  it  is  a  most  delicious 
fruit. 

The  dwarf  vegetation  of  China  is  peculiar 
to  that  country.  I  have  had  in  my  posses- 
sion an  oak,  two  feet  high,^  bearing  acorns, 
and  its  trunk  exhibiting  all  the  external 
marks  of  an  aged  tree.  I  have  also  had 
orange  and  citron  trees  of  the  same  size, 
bearing  fruit  of  a  very  fine  flavor.  One  of 
these  orange-trees  used  to  produce,  at  the 
same  moment,  incipient  buds,  blossoms  in 
fall  flower,  fruit  newly  set,  and  of  full  size, 
in  a  green  state  and  ripe.  But  the  greatest 
curiosity  I  had,  was  a  bamboo-tree,  two  feet 
and  a-half  high,  so  distorted,  as  to  repre- 
sent a  dragon  with  a  boy  seated  on  his 

'  back. 

I  had  a,  very  curious  CameHa  Japonica  ; 
I  never  heard  of,  or  saw  one  like  it  in  Chi- 
na. It  was  of  a  unique,  bright  purple  co- 
lor. The  Chinese  could  not  have  dyed  it, 
as  it  bloomed  in  my  own  possession.  The 
flower  was  large,  and  its  form  was  perfect. 

*"  All  these  dwarfW  of  the  vegetable  world  were 
the  gift  of  a  valued  friend,  who  took  some 
pains  to  procure  them  for  me ;  but  the  air 
of  Hong-Kong  destroyed  them,  as  it  does 
everything  else.  I  have  seen  a  lu-chee 
tree,  whose  natural  size  is  that  of  our  full- 

Sown  mulberry-tree,  dwarfed  into  one  of 
rce  feet ;  its  trunk  had  all  the  appearance 
of  old  timber,  and  the  branches  tapered 
similar  to  those  on  a  natural-sized  tree.  I 
have  heard  of  an  orange-tree  beine  distort- 
ed into  the  form  of  a  man's  hand  ;  but  I 
did  not  see  it.  The  mode  of  dwarfing  is 
simple :  the  branch  of  a  full-ffrown  tree  is 
covered  with  mould,  which  is  bound  round 
with  cloth  or  matting,  and  kept  constantly 
wet ;  the  fibres  of  the  branch  thus  covered 
soon  shoot  into  the  mould,  and  then  the 
branch  is  carefully  cut  from  the  tree,  the 
bandage  is  removed,  and  it  is  planted  in 
new  eurth.  The  fibres  then  become  roots, 
and  thus  that  which  was  previously  a 
branch  on  the  parent  tree  becomes  a  trunk, 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit.  The  buds  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  intend- 
ed to  be  dwarfed,  are  torn  o£P  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  and  by  this  means,  the  branches 
are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  other 
buds  and  branches  shoot  out.  After  a  cer- 
tain tunci  Bvgar-jviee  is  applied  to  the 


trunk  of  the  dwarf-tree,  by  which  means 
insects  are  attracted,  and  thus  the  bark  is 
injured,  and  that  knotted '  appearance  is 
produced,  peculiar  to  old  trees.  When  it 
is  proposed  to  five  any  particular  form  to  a 
tree,  the  branches  are  bent  into  shape,  and 
retained  in  it  by  means  of  pieces  of  bamboo. 
Although  China  does  not  abound  in  a  re- 
dundancy of  those  large  trees  and  forests, 
seen  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  still  there  is  no 
paucity  of  timber  or  useful  trees,  excepting 
in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  of  which  Hong- 
Kong  is  the  worst  specimen.  The  banyan 
or  pagoda-tree^  flourishes  well,  sendinff 
down  its  branches  to  root  in  the  earth,  and 
reproduce  other  trees,  to  be  similarly  mul- 
tiplied, till  innumerable  arched  trees,  and 
cloistered  alcoves,  surround  the  enormous 
parent  trunk.  It  is  necessary  to  see  this 
tree,  to  estimate  its  beauty,  or  the  comfort 
afforded  by  its  shade.  It  is  needless  to 
speak  of  the  mulberry- trees  which  furnish 
food  for  the  innumerable  silkworms,  whose 
silk  forms  so  material  an  article  in  the  ex- 
ports from  China.  From  the  lacker-tree, 
which  is  the  size  of  our  ash,  the  Chinese  ob- 
tain a  very  valuable  oil,  which  they  employ 
for  varnish  ;  it  is  necessary,  howt^er,  to  be 
most  careful  in  the  use  of  this  oil,  for,  if 
dropped  on  the  skin,  it  produces  a  cuta- 
neous disease,  which  it  is  difficult  to  cure. 
There  is  a  particular  tree,  which  I  heard  of, 
but  did  not  see,  in  China,  which  attracts  a 
bee,  called  the  **  white- wax  bee,"  which 
feeds  upon  its  blossoms ;  the  natives  fasten 
nests  in  this  tree,  in  which  the  bee  deposits 
her  wax,  which  is  remarkably  pure.  The 
most  curious  tree  in  China  is  the  tallow- 
tree,  from  whose  fruit  is  extracted  a  vegeta- 
ble fat,  from  which  candles  are  manufac- 
tured ;  and  from  the  kernels  an  oil  is  pre- 
pared, which  is  used  by  the  poorer  classes. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  which  in  appearance 
is  something  like  the  elderberry,  but  much 
larger,  the  leaves  are  tinted  with  a  most 
beautiful  purple-scarlet  hue.  The  only  lau- 
rel known  in  China  is  the  camphor-laurel, 
which  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  used  in 
ship-building.  The  camphor  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  branches  and  leaves,  when  an 
oil  is  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  is  then  passed  through  a  variety  of 
processes ;  but  tne  camphor  thus  produced 
is  not  equal  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  1  have  been  informed, 
that  the  Borneo  camphor  is  much  purer  and 
far  superior  to  the  Chinese.  There  are 
whole  forests  of 'the  camphor-tree  there, 
which  axe  eat  down  by  the  natives,  solely 
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for  the  sake  of  the  camphor,  and  the  timber 
18  left  to  rot.  Had  we  possession  of  this 
ialand,  this  might  be  made  a  valuable  arti- 
de  of  trade.  Cotton  grows  in  great  luxu- 
rianoe  in  many  parts  of  China.  From  the 
rind  of  a  species  of  sycamore,  the  Chinese 
manufacture  some  of  their  finest  paper. 
There  is  a  tree,  also,  from  the  pith  of  which, 
when  dried,  they  produce  a  flour,  used  in 
culinary  purposes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  di- 
late upon  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant,  so 
much  has  been  already  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  grows  wild  in  China,  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  and  bears  a  white  fra- 
grant flower ;  when  cultivated,  it  attains 
the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  is  planted 
in  rows,  and  weeded  with  the  greatest  care ; 
the  greater  the  care  bestowed   upon  the 

51ant,  the  finer  is  the  flavor  of  the  tea. 
'here  are  many  varieties  ;  and  the  Chinese 
say,  they  have  more  than  one  hundred  de- 
scriptions of  the  tea-plant.  It  is  a  most 
mistaken  idea  to  suppose,  that  the  green 
tea  is  made  by  the  process  of  drying  upon 
copper ;  as  copper  is  never  used  in  drying 
it.  But  black  teas  are  often  made  green 
by  coloring  matter,  which  is  very  easily  dis- 
covered by  chewing  a  few  li&aves,  or  breath- 
ing upon  a  handful,  when  the  green  hue  will 
soon  disappear ;  this  tea  is  known  as  *'  Can- 
ton Green. '  The  green  teas  are  a  different 
species  from  the  black  altogether.  The  fln- 
est  sorts  of  tea,  which  are  used  hy  the  em- 
peror and  the  wealthy  mandarins,  are  culti- 
vated with  the  same  care  which  we  bestow 
upon  exotics.  The  younger  the  leaves  are, 
when  gathered,  the  finer  is  the  flavor  of  the 
tea.  The  coarser  kinds  of  tea,  which  are 
used  by  the  poor,  are  the  old  leaves,  which 
have  been  gathered,  without  any  prepara- 
tion. In  the  mountainous  parts  of  China, 
unsuitable  to  the  cultivation  of  other  crops, 
a  species  of  tea-plant  is  grown,  called,  by 
the  Chinese,  '^  flower  of  tea."  The  flower 
of  this  plant,  they  sometimes  mix  with  their 
finest  teas,  to  impart  a  more  fragrant  flavor. 
The  Arabian  jessamine  is  said  to  be  some- 
times substituted  for  this  purpose.  A  very 
superior  oil  is  extracted  from  the  nut  of  the 
*'  flower-of-tea"  plant. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  China  are 
not  only  those  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate, 
such  as  brimjals,  yams,  ooous,  sweet-pota- 
toes, and  pumpkins,  but  also  potatoes 
(though  of  an  inferior  description),  peas, 
Windsor-beans,  French-beaos,  turnips,  and 
carrots,  equal  to  our  own.  I  have  frequent- 
ly had  at  my  own  table,  an  excellent  white- 
eabbtge,  which  is  unknown  in  England^ 


very  good  salad,  radishes,  a  species  of  cu- 
cumber, equal  in  flavor  to  ours,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  altogether ;  I  must  not 
forget  the  truffles,  which  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  continent,  nor  the  capers,  which 
are  very  good.  The  tobacco-plant  is  culti- 
vated in  China  to  some  extent ;  but  it  is 
of  an  inferior  description.  The  plant  from 
which  castor-oil  is  extracted,  grows  wild ; 
but  it  is  also  cultivated  with  great  care. 

China  is  thus  blessed  in  uie  fertility  of 
her  soil,  and  the  produce  of  her  silk-worms  j 
but  such  prosperity  is  often  arrested  by  one 
of  the  curses  with  which  the  Almighty  for- 
merly scourged  the  land  of  Egypt :  whole 
provinces  are  sometimes  entirely  devastated 
by  locusts.  These  voracious  insects  are  pe- 
culiarly beautiful,  of  great  variety,  and 
some  of  a  very  large  size,  in  China. 


CHAPTER  XI.  ^ 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  CHINA — GOLD 
AND  SILVER  TINSEL — PORCELAIN — SILKS — 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CARVED  IVORY  RALLS 
-—COLORS  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  DYES — VISIT 
TO  THE  ATEUER  OF  LUM-QUA,  THE  SIR  T. 
LAWRENCE  OF  CHINA — MANUFACTORY  OF 
PAPER  AND  PRINTING  OF  BOOKS — LITERA- 
TURE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Among  the  manufactares  of  China,  the  gold 
and  silver  tinsels  of  Pekin  stand  in  the  high- 
est estimation.  Their  chief  value  arises 
from  their  possessing  the  property  of  never 
tarnishing  in  any  climate.  In  appearance 
they  resemble  cloth  of  gold  or  silver.  .  Vi^ 
rious  and  frequent  atteroptfrhavo  been  made, 
to  discover  the  secret,  which  have  all  proved 
abortive,  much  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
manufactures,  whose  value  would  be  consi- 
derably enhanced  by  the  discovery.  Tin- 
sels are  wrought  of  various  patterns,  which 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  woven  into 
the  doth,  and  not  stamped  upon  its  surface. 
They  are  constantly  used  in  trimming  tiieir 
silken  robes. 

The  beauty  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  is 
well  known,  and  could  we  introduce  their 
colors  into  our  manufactures,  we  might  rival 
those  of  France.  The  finest  specimens 
come  from  the  manufactory  near  Pekin. 
The  Ix^autiful  transparency  and  brillianoj 
of  the  white  ground  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  an  incombustible  stone  or  earth, 
employed  in  its  manufacture.  If  this  be 
true,  and  the  locality  (which  is  said  to  be 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellow  River)  were 
discovered,  this  stone,  or  earth,  might  be 
brought,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost  to 
England,  as  ballast  in  toa-ships,  as  all  ves- 
sels laden  with  tea  are  obliged  to  have  a 
certain  quantity  of  ballast.    The  beauty  of 
the  porcelain-enamelling,  in  natural  colors, 
upon  metals,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description  ;  and  the  Chinese  mi^ht  here, 
again,  become  our  instructors.     The  silks, 
Batins,  and  crapes  of  China,  are  most  beauti- 
ful ;  but  I   have  learned  from   merchants 
that  they  are   too   costly,    and   too  much 
prized  in  China,  to  form  articles  of  any  con- 
siderable trade  with  Great  Britain      It  is 
curious,  that  though  the  silks  and  satins 
surpass   the  looms  of  Great   Britain   and 
France,  both  for  beauty  of  color  and  dura- 
bility of  texture,  yet  the  silk  velvets  are 
far  inferior  to  those  produced  in  Kngland. 
The   Chinese   silk  velvets,   although  pos- 
sessing much  substance,  have  the  peculiarly 
^ad  hue  of  an  English  cotton  velvet,  and 
are  totally  void  of  the  silky  lustre  of  those 
manufactured  at  Genoa  and  Lyons. 

The  embroidery  of  the  Chinese  is  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  is  not  only  un- 
equalled, but  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  nation.  The  exquisite  contrivance 
hy  which  the  figures  are  made  to  corres- 
pond on  both  sides  of  the  cloth  continues  a 
profound  secret.  The  finest  specimens  of 
embroidery  are  manufactured  in  the  interior 
from  w]uch  we  are  still  excluded. 

The  filagree  work  of  the  Chinese  equals 
any  ever  produced  by  ancient  Venice,  and 
their  'chasing  in  silver  is  certainly  unrival- 
led. The  beautiful  fidelity  with  which  they 
represent  figures,  houses,  &o.,  within  a  less 
space  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. 1  have  seen  in  China  specimens 
of  enameling,  which  surpass  any  I  have 
ever  >een  produced  at  Geneva;  and  their 
ezc  tllence  is  particularly  exemplified  in  their 
mode  of  using  ultra-marine,  which  is  ren- 
dered everlasting,  h  is  said  that  this 
manufacture  is  chiefly  confined  to  Nankin. 
France  might  well  bo  proud,  could  she 
improve  any  of  her  manufactures,  by  ascer- 
taining and  adopting  those  processes  by 
means  of  which  the  Chinese  excel  in  any  of 
the  above  arts ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
some  object  of  this  sort  has  led  her  to  incur 
the  expense  of  an  embassy  in  China,  and  to 
maintain  a  squadron  in  those  seas.  It  be- 
hoves Great  Britain  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  watch  the  movements  of  her  neighbor 
in  China. 
The  beanty,  pecoHarityi  and  depth  of 


the  carvings  in  ivory  and  tortoise-shell,  are 
well  known.    I  took  some  trouble  and  pains 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  instruments  with 
which  the  artists  worked,  but  regret  to  say 
I    was   unsuccessful.     The   ivory  balls  so 
elaborately  carved,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  they  are  constructed,  have  long  ex- 
cited admiration,  and  surprise  at  the  artistic 
skill  and  means  by  which  so  many  concen- 
tric balls   can   be   carved   one   within  the 
other.     I  know  not  [whether  any  one  else 
has  made  the  discovery,  but  the  truth  is, 
that  each  ball  is  constructed  of  two  pieces, 
the  edges  of  which  are  so  finely  scraped 
down,  that  the  edge  of  one  hemisphere  is 
made  to  overlap  its'  counterpart  with  the 
greatest  nicety.     Thus  one  ball  is  easily 
enclosed  within  another*     The  joinings  are 
then  united  by  a  peculiarly  strong  cement, 
aided   by   the   employment  of  steam    and 
pressure.     Any  one  who  wishes  to  ntake  the 
expensive -trial  will  soon  ascertain  the  faot 
by  applying  a  very  powerful  heat  to  one  of 
these  balls,  which  will  open  at  the  joints  in 
due  time.     The  most  curious  variety,  one 
of  which  I  possess,  is  a  ball,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  cut  out  of  the  solid 
mass,  with  perforated  holes,  through  which, 
in  whatever  way  it  is  turned,  spikes  of  ivory 
protrude.     Though  the  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  the  weight  such  as  to  imply 
solidity,  without  any  carving  to  conceal  a 
joining,  yet  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  executed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  others. 

The  dyes  of  the  Chinese  have  been  before 
alluded  to,  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
prove  a  source  of  improvement  to  our  ma- 
nufactures; but  the  colors  prepared  and 
used  by  their  artists  equal,  if  they  do  not 
surpass,  those  used  formerly  in  the  Vene- 
tian, Italian,  or  Flemish  schools.  When 
in  Canton,  I  went  to  visit  the  atelier  of 
Lum  qua — the  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of 
China — and  my  attention  was  particnlarly 
attracted  by  what  I  considered  a  very  pretty 
female  face,  of  round,  plump  contour,  the 
eyes  rather  too  small ;  the  figure  was  habit- 
ed in  Chinese  costume.  On  asking  the 
artist  who  the  lady  was,  he  replied — ^'  That 
fancy  portrait  for  Englishman.  That  not 
China  beauty.  That  China  beauty,"  point- 
ing to  the  portrait  of  a  boatwoman,  which 
most  certainly  ill- accorded  with  our  ideas 
of  feminine  loveliness.  The  coloring  of 
this  artist's  oil-paintings  was  very  beauti- 
ful. He  showed  me  many  portraits,  several 
of  which  1  instantly  recognized,  both  of 
Europeans  and  Chinese.  Though  deficient 
in  lignt  and  shadcy  they  were  executed  in  a 
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moBt  masterly  manner.    There  is,  howerer, 
a  want  of  life  and  expression,  which  nodoubt 
these  ingenioas  people  might  soon  rectify. 
I  possess  the  interior  of  a  Chinese  dwelling, 
painted  in  oil  by  this  master,  which  for 
chasteness  of  composition,  accuracy  of  per- 
spective, truthfulness  of  design,  and  sub- 
dued tone  of  coloring,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  master  of  the  ancient  schools. 
What  renders  this  painting  so  remarkable, 
is  the  diversity  of  subject.    The  figures  and 
oostumes  are  perfect ;  and  the  objects  of 
still  life,  animals  and  flowers,  are  delineated 
with  Chinese  accuracy.     I  was  not  previous- 
ly aware  of  their  proficiency  in  oil-painting, 
nor   do  I  believe   it   is  generally   known. 
Their  water- color  drawings  have  often  been 
imported    to   Europe.     The  late    Doctor 
Adam  Clarke  possessed  a  series  of  great 
beauty,  representing  all  the  legends  of  their 
mythology.     There  is  something  very  pecu- 
liar in  the  preparation  of  their  oil-paints. 
On  one  occasion  I  watched  with  an  artist, 
who  was  in  company  with  me,  the  opera- 
tions  of  a   pupil  who  was   mixing   some 
paints.     When  Lum-qua  observed  us,  he 
instantly  stopped  his  progress,  nor  did  be 
allow  him  to  resume  his  occupation  during 
our  stay.     1  purchased  some    colors  from 
him,  and  mixed  them  in  our  manner,  and 
although  they  appeared  the  same  as  those 
which  he  was  using,  the  tints  were  totally 
different.     1  tried  to  induce  him  to  give  or 
sell  me  some  prepared  colors ;  but  neither 
fair  words  nor  money  could  persuade  him 
to  accede  to  my  request.     Hero  I  saw  some 
highly-finished  water-color   drawings  upon 
rice-paper,  representing  human  beings,  ani- 
mals,  flowers,   and  birds.      But  the-  most 
remarkable  of  these  drawings  were  a  series 
which,     corresponding  with    Shakspcare's 
Seven  Ages  of  Man,  represented  the  life 
and   death   of  a  mandaiin.     The  first   in 
order  exhibited  an  infant  just  born,  whom 
the  female  attendants  immerse  in  his  first 
bath.     Next  his  father  leads  him  by  the 
hand,  and  conducts  him  to  school.     Then 
he  appears  in  the  house  of  a  mandarin,  to 
whom  he  presents  certain  writings.     Next, 
having   been  just  married,   he  attends  to 
welcome  and  receive  his  bride  at  his  own 
house.  Now,  habited  as  a  soldier,  he  knocks 
his  head  before  the  emperor,  who  confers 
apon  him  the  button  of  a  mandarin,  as  a  re- 
ward   for  military   services.      Arrayed  in 
xnandarin  robes,  and  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous attendants,  ho  proceeds  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  schoolmaster,  to  thank  him  for  the 
•iKXseesfttl  education  he  received  under  his 


charge.  ^'  The  last  stage  (of  life)  in  this 
eventful  history,''  represents  the  mandarin 
on  his  death-bed,  surrounded  by  a  nume- 
rous family  of  weeping  wives,  sons,  daugh- 
ters, grand-children,  and  other  relatives, 
while  near  him  is  placed  a  coffin  exquisitely 
decorated.  The  last  drawing  exhibits  the 
deceased  mandarin  borne  to  the  grave,  pre- 
ceded by  innumerable  banners,  on  which  are 
inscribed  his  munifold  titles,  and  various 
good  qualitiea,  followed  by  a  train  of  sedan 
chairs,  occupied  by  mourners  and  attend* 
ants.  The  beauty  of  coloring  in  this  series 
of  drawings  is  inimitable,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary likeness  is  preserved  in  the  face  from 
the  infant  to  the  dying  mandarin.  The 
whole  of  the  accessories  appertaining  to  each 
epoch  are  faithfully  delineated,  and  the 
backgrounds  are  most  delicately  stippled  in. 
The  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the  Chinese 
artist  contrasts  amusingly  with  the  attempts 
made  by  our  own  artists  to  represent  Chi- 
nese customs  and  manners.  In  represent- 
ing a  criminal  receiving  the  bastinado 
English  draftsmen  represent  the  feet  held 
*by  two  Chinese,  dressed  in  boots  and  wear- 
ing mandarins'  cfip»  and  feathers.  Exeen- 
tioners  were  never  graced  with  such  appen- 
dages. This  cap  and  boots  never  are,  and 
daro  never  be  worn  except  by  mandarins. 
The  peacock's  feather  is  rarely  conferred  by 
the  emperor,  and  then  only  as  a  mark  of 
distinct\pn  for  some  public  service.  On 
some  rare  occasions,  an  individual  of  merit 
may  receive  the  distinction  of  three  fea- 
thers. It  is  considered  nearly  as  great  an 
honor  to  receive  this  feather,  as  to  obtain 
from  the  emperor  the  gift  of  some  of  his 
personal  appendages — such  as  a  fan  and 
fan-case,  or  his  purse,  which  is  the  highest 
distinction  known.  , — >. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  said  to  Have  | 
been  discovered  in  China  many  centuries 
earlier  than  in  Europe.  Tradition  affirms 
that  the  invention  is  due  to  a  mandarin,  who 
mixed  silk  and  pulp  of  trees  together, 
which  he  spread  in  the  sun.  The  very  in- 
ferior description  of  paper  which  is  produced 
in  China,  seems  a  tacit  contradiction  to  thia 
claim  of  priority,,  as  it  is  almost  incredi- 
ble, that  a  nation  which  has  brought  other 
arts  to  so  great  perfection,  and  where  lite- 
rature is  io  highly  prized,  should  so  long 
stand  stationary  in  an  art  so  useful.  Their 
best  and  finest  paper  is  made  of  the  pulp 
of  the  sycamore  tree,  and  their  coarser 
paper  from  paddy-straw,  the  fibre  of  hemp, 
and  the  barks  of  various  trees ;  that  which 
we  erroneously  call  rice-paper  is  made  from 
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a  very  fine  description  of  bark  ;  but  the 
best  paper  comes  from  Naokin, 

The  Chinese  also  laj  claim  to  the  ipven- 
tion  of  printing,  at  an  cquallj  eaiiy  period. 
From  the  nature  of  the  language,  however, 
this  art  does  not  appear  capal3le  of  much 
improvement,  since  the  Chinese  language 
consists  of  between  seventy  thousand  and 
eighty  thousand  characters,  each  character 
representing  a  distinct  word.  It  seems  al- 
most impracticable  to  use  moveable  types  ; 
and  therefore  they  adopt  the  plan  of  cutting 
in  relief  all  the  characters  of  the  work  to 
be  printed,  on  slabs  of  a  very  hard  wood. 
The  printer  daubs  these  over  with  a  prepa- 
ration of  Indian- ink,  and  the  paper,  being 
pressed  upon  them,  receives  the  impression. 
One  coating  of  the  printing  fluid  is  sufficient 
for  two  or  three  impressions,  but  the  paper 
being  of  too  porous  a  nature  to  receive  im-* 
pressions  «n  both  sides,  it  becomes  neceis- 
aary  to  fold  the  paper.  These  doubled 
sheets  are  then  stitched  together,  the  fold 
is  at  the  outer  edge,  with  two  coarser  sheets 
of  paper  to  form  a  cov^er.  But  the  wealth- 
ier classes  are  as  particular  as  we  are,  in 
their  bindings,  which  are  of  beautifully  fig- 
ured silks  and  satins,  sometimes  of  gold  or 
silver  tinsels.  The  Chinese  being  a  very 
reading  nation,  never  destroy  the  slabs  on 
which  the  characters  of  a  work  are  cut, 
which  are  laid  by  with  great  care,  and  the 
place  of  their  deposit  is  referred  to  in  the 
preface  of  the  work. 

Books  are  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that 
Ihey  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  it  is 
deplorable  to  witness  the  depravity  of  taste 
80  publicly  exhibited  in  Chma,  by  the  cir- 
culation of  an  enormous  number  of  obscene 
publications  and  indecent  engravings, 
which  are  eagerly  sought  after.  The  taste 
for  reading  may  very  cheaply  be  gratified 
in  China,  by  means  of  itinerant  circutating 
libraries,  which  are  carried  about  by  their 

Sroprietors,  in  boxes  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ers.  In  no  part  of  the  warld  is  education 
80  universal  as  it  is  in  China.  In  such  esti- 
mation is  literature  held,  that  literary  at- 
tainments form  the  only  passport  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  Each  province 
is  furnished  with  officers  appointed  to  ex- 
amine claimants  or  aspirants  to  state  pre- 
ferment, who  go  their  circuits  twice  in  each 
year.  Each  candidate  must  submit  to  re- 
peated examinations  previous  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  placed  upon  the  books  for 
preferment.  When  a  man  has  reached  the 
nighest  class  of  literary  attainment,  ho  13 
examined  by  the  £mperor  in  perBon^  and 


if  approved  of  by  him,  he  attains  the  high- 
est honors.  It  would  appear  that  genius  or 
originality  is  not  so>much  admired  in  China 
as  memory.  The  power  of  recitine  the 
greatest  number  of  the  sayings  of  their  an- 
cient sages,  is  considered  the  acme  of  learn- 
ing. Every  literary  honof  confers  the  rank 
of  a  mandarin  on  its  possessor ;  and  each 
grade  is  distinguished  by  its  pecaliar  dress. 
Although  honors  are  not  hereditary  (even 
thb  emperor  selects  whom  he  pleases,  as  his 
successor,  from  the  royal  blood),  yet  the 
descendants  of  men  of  learning  are  treated 
with  the.  greatest  respect.  In  proof  of  this, 
the  descendants  of  Confucius,  who  died 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  by 
all  classes,  from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest 
coolee.  So  highly  is  learning  prized,  that, 
very  frequently,  deceased  ancestors  are  en- 
nobled, in  compliment  to  the  attainments 
of  their  desoendunts.  The  emperor  causes 
a  book  of  merit  to  be  kept,  in  which  are 
recorded  the  various  titles  and  descriptions 
of  the  mandarins,  the  causes  of  their  pre- 
ferment, and  all  their  actions  which  are  de- 
serving of  praise.  Should,  however,  & 
mandarin  be  degraded  (which  frequently 
occurs)  the  reason  of  his  punishment  is 
stated  with  equal  accuracy.  Gazettes,  by 
the  emperor's  command,  are  commonly 
published  at  Pekin,  which  contain  imperiid 
grants  of  land,  remission  of  taxes,  publio 
acts,  &c.,  &o.  The  day  which  is  selected 
by  the  emperor  for  all  public  exeoutions  is 
notified  by  means  of  this  gazette.  The  de- 
gradation of  mandarins  is  here  announced  ; 
and  the  events  of  war  are  bombastically 
set  forth,  which  invariably  represent  the 
deeds  of  the  nation  as  successful.  The 
official  reports  contained  in  this  gazette,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  of  the  thousands  of  Fan" 
qui$  who  were  daily  slain,  and  driven  be- 
fore their  conquerors,  were  tnily  astound- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EVILS  OF  OPIUM  TRADE — EFFECTS  ON  ITS  VO- 
TARIES, AND  ON  MERCHANTS — A-CHOU-T- 
OK — DUTY  OF  ABOLISHING  THE  OPIUM 
TRADE — NEW  TREATY  SUGGESTED — IN- 
TERCHANGE OF  AMBASSADORS  DESIRABLE 
-^SUGGESTIONS  ON  TRADE FURS. 

The  trade  in  opinm  is.of  the  moat  feaifU 
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nature.  To  furnish  poison  to  the  multi- 
tnde,  whatever  maj  be  the  gain,  is  a  crime 
against  hnmanity.  Opium  not  only  en- 
slaves its  votaries,  but  destroys  their  bo- 
dies ;  it  commits  such  fearful  ravages  in 
its  progress,  that  the  mental  powers  are 
wholly  paralysed,  and  the  oonsumers  are 
conducted  onwards  from  one  crime  to  an- 
other. 

The  habitual  use  of  this  drug  terminates 
the  smoker's  life  in  about  five  years.  The 
offspring  of  the  opium-smoker,  may  always 
be  known  by  his  emaciated  appearance 
and  imbecile  mind..,  Unborn  generations 
are  thus  doomed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
their  parents,  and  the  aggrandisement  of 
heartless  traders.  In  the  empire,  the  smo- 
ker, to  evade  the  penalty  g^  the  law,  is 
compelled  to  use  the  opium- pipe  in  secret. 
A  wealthy  smoker  provides  himself  with  a 
subterranean  chamber,  where  he  may  in- 
dulge his  suicidal  propensity  without  mo- 
lestation. We  cannot  penetrate  into  these 
narcotic  caverns,  or  witness  their  sepuldiral 
horrors.  Whole  streets  are  devoted  to  li- 
oensed  opium-shops,  from  which  the  colo- 
nial government  derives  a  large  revenue. 
It  is  even  a  more  shameful  crime  to  fill  the 
treasury  of  a  colony  from  the  produce  of 
such  a  trade,  than  to  traffic  in  slaves.  Pru- 
dery has  -  exclaimed  against  our  French 
neighbors  for  taxing  gambling  and  prosti- 
tution ;  but  we  should  look  more  at  home 
before  we  boast  of  our  morality,  and  not 
Buffer  our  colony  to  turn  this  murderous 
and  soul-destroying  drug  into  a  source  of 
revenue. 

Man  degraded  into  an  opium-smoker 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Jocelyn,  who  says  : — 

'*  One  of  the  objects  at  tfais  place  (Singapore) 
that  1  had  the  curiosity  to  visit,  was  the  opiam- 
smoker  in  his  heaven,  and  certainly  it  is  a  most 
fearful  sight,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  degrading 
(0  the  eye  as  the  drunkard  from  spirits,  lowered 
to  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  wallowing  in  his 
filth.  The  idiot-smile  and  deathlike  stupor  of  the 
opium  debauchee  has  something  far  more  awful 
to  the  gaze  than  the  brutality  of  the  latter.  Pity, 
if  possible,  takes  the  place  of  other  feelingt*,  as  we 
watch  the  faded  cheek  and  haagard  look  of  the 
being  abandoned  to  the  power  of  the  drug ;  whilst 
diigiist  is  uppermost  at  the  sight  of  the  human 
creature  levelled  to  the  beast  by  intoxication. 

'*  One  of  the  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
wholly  devoted  to  shops  for  the  sale  of  this  poi- 
son ;  and  here,  in  the  evening,  may  be  seen,  after 
the  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  crowds  of  Chi- 
nese, who  seek  these  places  to  satisfy  their  de- 
pimfwl  appetilM. 


**The  rooms  where  they  mt  and  smoke  are 
surrounded  by  wooden  couches,  with  jilaces  for 
the  head  to  rest  upon,  and  generally  a  side-room  is 
devoted  to  gambling.  The  pipe  is  a  reed  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  aperture  in  the  bowl 
for  the  admission  of  opium  is  not  larger  than  a 
pin's  head.  The  drug  is  prepared  with  some  kind 
of  incense,  and  a  very  small  portion  issalficient  to 
cham  it,  one  or  two  whiffs  being  the  utmost  that 
cun  be  inhaled  from  a  single  pipe ;  and  the  smoke^ 
is  t^en  into  the  lungs,  as  from  the  hooka  in  In- 
dia. On  a  beginner,  one  or  two  pipes  will  have 
an  e^ect,  but  an  old  stager  will. continue  smokior 
for  hours.  At  the  head  of  each  couch  is  placed 
a  small  lamp,  as  fire  must  be  applied  to  the  drug 
during  the  process  pf  inhaling;  and  from  the  dil- 
ficultjT  of  filling  and  properly  lighting  the  pipes, 
there  is  generally  a .  person  who  waits  upon  the 
smoker  to  perform  the  office,  k  few  days  of  this 
fearful  luxury,  when  taken  to  excess,  will  impart 
a  pallid  and  haggard  look  to  the  feature;s,  and  a 
few  months,  or  even  weeks,  will  change  tha 
strong  and  healthy  man  into  little  better  than  an 
idiot  skeleton.  The  pain  they  suffer  when  de- 
prived of  the  drue,  after  long  habit,  no  language 
can  explain;  and  it  is  only  to  a  certain  degree  un- 
der its  influence  that  their  faculties  are  alive.  In 
the  hours  devoted  to  their  ruin,  these  infatuated 
people  may  be  seen,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, in*  all  the  different  stages.  Some  entering* 
half  distracted,  to  feed  the  craving  appetite  thej 
have  been  obliged  to  subdue  during  the  day ;  others 
lau^hine  and  talking  under  the  effects  of  the  pipe; 
while  the  couches  around  are  filled  with  their 
different  occupants,  who  lie  languid,  with  an  iiiot- 
smile  upon  their'countenances,  too  completely  un- 
der the  influences  of  the  drug,  to  regard  naftsing 
events,  and  fast  meiiging  into  the  wished  for  con- 
summation. The  last  scene  in  this  tragic  play  is 
generally  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a 
species  of  morgtu,  or  dead-bouse,  where  lie  those 
who  have  passed  into  the  state  of  bliss  the  opium- 
smoker  madly  seeks— an  emblem  of  the  long 
sleep  to  which  he  is  blindly  hurrying.** 

The  British  merchant  is  unquestionably 
entitled  to  every  protection  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  Intimate  trade,  and  should  re- 
ceive every  encouragement  and  assistanoe 
in  his  political  relation.  As  an  inhabitant 
of  Hong-Kong,  every  assistance  and  pro- 
tection should  be  rendered  to  him  in  the 
honest  exercise  of  his  calling,  while  ex- 
changing European  commodities  for  the 
teas,  silks,  and  dyes  of  China ;  yet  that 
protection  should  be  withdrawn  when  he 
becomes  an  opium-smuggler.  Descending 
from  an  honorable  position,  he  then  brands 
himself  with  infamy,  and  proves  that  he  is 
devoid  of  all  the  better  feelings  of  human 
nature.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
a  tacit  sanction  is  given  to  any  of  our  mer- 
chants who  choose  to  embark  in  this  dis- 
honorable trftdci  prohibited  alike  by  the 
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laws  of  China,  of  hnmanity,  and  of  God. 
Hong-Kong  is  openly  permitted  to  be  made 
a  depot  and  roadstead  for  receiving  ships, 
employed  to  enervate,  demoralize,  and  ae- 
Btroy  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  power. 
They  are  constantly  anchored  both  there 
and  at  Whampoa. 

A  stir,  possibly  for  effect,  was  made  at 
some  of  the  ports  by  the  consials.  Thus, 
at  Canton,  an  order  was  sent  down  to  the 
receiving  ships,  which  had  been  lying  for 
months  at  Whampoa,  to  send  in  their  pa- 
pers. The  friendly  notice  sufficed  ;  they 
very  quickly  slipped  their  cables,  and 
Bailed  away.  The  owners- and  commanders 
were  very  well  known  at  the  consulate,  but 
no  further  steps  were  ever  taken.  When 
the  affair  haa  blown  over,  the  receiving 
ahips  returned  with  new  cargoes  to  their  an- 
chorage. 
^  If  the  Chinese,  habitually  a  depraved 
I  race,  and  prone  to  every  vice  to  which  hu- 
I  man  nature  is  addicted,  deem  it  necessary 
'  to  enact  the  severest  laws  against  the  sale 
and  use  of  this  poisonous  drug,  how  for- 
eign ought  it  to  be  to  the  British  nation,  and 
the  honor  of  her  merchants,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  to  break  the  laws  of  a  country  with 
which  wo  areMn  alliance,  'and  to  pan- 
der to  the  vices  of '  its  inhabitants  ! — 
Britain  may  boast  of  having  iabolisbed  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  she  may  be  proud 
of  her  just  though  tardy  legislation  in  fa- 
vor of  Africa  ;  but  it  behoves  her  to  prove 
that  her  policy  was  the  result  of  her  deep 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  If  her  repent- 
ance, as  a  dealer  in  slaves,  be  genuine,  she 
will  not  suffer  an  eaually  nefarious  traffic, 
to  be  carried  on  in  her  name  for  the  de- 
vastation of  China.  It  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  British  merchant  to  establish  a 
character  for  probity  and  honesty  with  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as  with  other  nations.  It 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  however,  in  Eng- 
land, that  in  China  English  merchants  and 
Ehiglish  officials  appear  to  have  combined 
together  to  subvert  the  deserved  fame 
Great  Britain  has  established  in  all  her 
other  foreign  relations.  Our  policy  in  re- 
ference to  the  opium  trade  has  injured  our 
character  for  political  ,hqnesty  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Chinese  government  and  na- 
tion, and  is  most  mischievous  in  its  ten- 
dency upon  our  mercantile  community. 
Our  traders  sanctioned,  or  at  least  connived 
at,  in  pandering  to  the  vices  of  the  Chinese, 
and  aiding  them  in  the  transgression  of 
their  national,  and  of  all  moral  laws,  be- 
eome  defied  in  their  oonsoienoeS|  and  feel- 


ings of  common  honesty  are  set  aside. 
Thus,  not  contented  with  the  enormous 
prices  obtained  for  opium  (varying  from  six 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  chest  for 
the  Mal-wa,  which  is  of  inferior  quality, 
the  Patna  always-  fetching  much  higher 
prices),  they  place  a  layer  of  opium  balls 
upon  the  top  of  a  chest,  which  is  filled  be- 
neath with  hay  and  rubbish.  When  the 
Chinese  smuggler  comes  on  board  a  receiv- 
ing ship  or  clipper,  he  is  compelled  to  take 
this  box  without  examining  its  contents — 
compelled,  I  say,  because,  as  a  contraband 
dealer,  he  has  no  appeal.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  British  merchant  is  secured 
against  fraud,  by  the  employment  of  a 
schroff,  a  person  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
assay  Sycee  silver  and  dollars*  No  opium 
chest  is  allowed  to  go  over  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel until  the  whole  value  in  silver  has  passed 
through  his  hands.  I  was  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  long  in  the  employment 
of  one  of  the  richest  houses  in  China,  that 
when  be  received  the  chests  on  board  the 
clipper,  they  were  not  more  than  half  full 
of  opium,  and  that  he  took  very  good  care 
that  they  should  not  be  more  than  a  quar- 
ter full  when  he  sold  them.  The  comman- 
der of  a  receiving  ship  at  Whampoa  boasted 
in  my  presence  that  there  were  several  hun- 
dred chests  on  board  his  ship,  which  did 
not  contain  above  fifty  chests  of  opium.  I 
do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  accuse  all 
the  merchants  engaged  in  the  traffic,  of  such 
gross  dishonesty,  but  it  is  a  constant  prac- 
tice on  board  receiving  ships.  Two  of  the 
largest  and  richest  houses  in  China  have 
receiving  ships,  anchored  off  Hong-Kong, 
and  occasionally  at  other  ports.  The  fast- 
est vessels,  called  clippers,  are  constantlj 
employed  by  them  in  conveying  the  opium 
from  India  in  carrying  on  the  coast  trade, 
and  in  supplying  the  receiving  ships. 

Immediately  before  government  issued 
their  order  to  the  British  to  deliver  up 
their  property  in  opium,  for  which  an  in- 
demnity was  secured  to  them,  a  Chinaman, 
named  A-chou-y-ok,  relying  on  Britbh  pro- 
bity, placed  a  quantity  of  opium  for  secu- 
rity on  hoard  a  clipper,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  houses  above  alluded  to.  All  the  opi- 
um on  board  the  clipper  in  question,  includ- 
ing that  of  A-chou-y-ok,  was  surrendered 
without  delay.  The  owner  of  the  clipper 
received  compensation  for  the  whole  of  this 
abominable  cargo,  which  was  entered  in  his 
own  name.  He  refused  to  render  any  ac- 
count to  the  Chinaman,  who  was  compell- 
ed in  1845  to  oommenoe  legal  prooeedings 
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for  the  recovery  of  his  own  share  of  the 
indemnity. 

A  disgraceful  occurrence,  which  recently 
took  place  at  Shang-hai,  will  show  how  all 
feelings   of  honor  and  probity^  when  the 
trade  in  opium  is  carried  on,  are  sacrificed. 
A  merchant,  formerly  connected  with  the 
corporatioYi  of  the  city  of  London,  com* 
menced   building   a  fourteen-oared   boat, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  construction,  was 
suspected  by  the  mandarins  to  be  intended 
for  smuggling  opium.     It  was  a  kind  of 
boat  rarely  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  mandarins  complained  to  the  British 
consul,  who  immediately  sent  for  the  mer- 
chant,  and  informed  him  of    the  charge 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him.     He 
at  once  declared,  upon  his  honors  that  he 
was  only  building  a  pleasure-boat     The 
consul  felt  satisfied  by  this  declaration,  and 
informed  the  mandarin  that  the  building  of 
the  boat  must  proceed.     The  Chinese  au- 
thorities were  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and 
insisted  that  a  native  merchant  should  be- 
come security  in  a  heavy  penalty,  that  the 
boat  should  solely  be  used  for  the  alleged 
purpose.     The  boat  was  built,  and  used 
two  or  three  times  as  a  pleasure-boat.     It 
proved  to  be  the  fastest  boat  which  had 
ever  been  seen  in  those  parts.     What,  how- 
ever, was  the  indignation  of  the  consul, 
when  he  learned,  some  time  after,  that  the 
boat  had  been  seized  during  the  night  hea- 
vily laden  with  opium  !     It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  it  had  been  constanly  em- 
ployed in  this  manner  from  the  time  it  was 
first  launched !     To  the  credit  of  all  the 
British  in  Shanghai,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  they  instantly  renounced  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  dishonored  merchant — not  on 
account  of  opium-smuggling,  which  possi- 
bly they  might  not  have  objected  to,  but 
because  he  had  pledged  his  honor  to  a  di- 
rect falsehood.     It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  the  China  merchant  forfeited  the  sum 
for  which  ho    had  become  security;    but 
most  probably  he  had  a  share  in  the  specu- 
lation.    Acts  such  as  these  should  not  go 
unpunished.     The  Chinese  dread  so  much 
the  consequences  resulting  from  an  exposure 
of  their  connexion  with  the  sale  or  use  of 
opium,  and  are  so  fearful  of  being  suspected 
of  Hmoking  it,  that  I  have  known  a  com- 
predore,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service 
of  an  English   merchant  at  Canton,  with 
great  alarm,  inform  his  employer  that  he 
most  leave  his  situation,  because  a  hand- 
some   opium-pipe,   which    had  been  pur- 
ofaaaed,  was  eadiibited  in  his  apartment  as  1 


a  curiosity.  ^  Were  a  mandarin  to  see  it," 
said  he,  ''he  would  '  squeeze  '  out  all  my 
dollars,  or  inform  against  me,  and  have 
me  severely  punished."  To  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  compredore,  who  was  an  old  and 
valued  servant,  the  opium-pipe  was  locked 
up. 

Prone  as  the  Chinese  are  to  every  form  of 
vice,  yet  I  believe  there  are  many  who,  like 
the  drunkard,  are  led  on  step  by  step  to  the 
commission  of  outrageous  crimes  by  indulg- 
ing in  the  use  of  this  debasing  narcotic. 

A  compredore,  whose  character,  as  com 
pared  with  others  of  his  nation,  had  been 
most  exemplary,  both  before  and  after  he 
entered  my  service,  acquired  the  habit  of 
smoking  opium.  He  immediately  fell  a 
victim  to  every  temptation  which  offered ; 
fault  followed  after  fault;  one  fraud  was 
succeeded  by  a  greater ;  he  appropriated  to 
his  own  use  the  i  money  he  received  to  pay 
for  provisions,  and  he  finished  his  career  by 
planning  the  robbery  of  my  house .^ 

The  consumption  of  opium  increases 
rapidly  in  China.  1  regret  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  write  deprive  me  of 
the  benefit  of  ^official  references;  I  should 
think  it  has  increased,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  tenfold.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
about  fifty  years  ago,  a  governor  of  Canton, 
himself  a  slave  to  opium,  vainly  used  every 
argument  and  threat  he  could  invent  for  the 
suppression  of  the  trade.  He  then  put 
forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  this  remark 
occurs :—"  Thus  it  is  that  foreigners,  btf 
means  of  a  vile  and  poisonous  substance^ 
derive  from  this  empire  the  most  soHd  profits 
and  adoantage  ;  but  that  our  countrymen 
should  blindly  pursue  this  destructive  and 
ensnaring  vice,  even  till  death  is  the  conse- 
quence, without  being  undeceived,  is  indeed 
a  fact  odious  and  deplorable  in  the  highest 
degree."  He  might  have  said,  ''  thus  it  is 
that  English  merchants  derive  the  most 
solid  profits  in  China."  All  who  have 
written  upon  China  represent  the  evils 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  opium ;  few 
take  into  consideration  the  guilty  share  this 
nation  has  in  a  traffic  which  enriches  her 
degenerate  sons,  and  which  she  could  sup- 
press with  greater  facility  than  she  did  the 
slave-trade. 

The  horrors  and  evils  of  the  opium-trade 
are  such  as  to  render  it  unbecoming  in  a 
Christian  nation  to  sanction,  encourage,  or 
permit  its  continuance.  The  minister  who 
triumphantly  abolished  colonial  slavery 
won  undying  fame,  and  obtained  the  satis- 
£aotion  of  a  self-approving  conscience ;  the 
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laurels  be  acquired,  however,  were  dimi- 
nished by  apparent  complianee  with  the 
pressure  from  without.  Were  a  British 
minister,  at  the  present  time,  uninfluenced 

S'  external  agitation,  voluntarily  to  effect 
e  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  opium,  the 
credit  would  be  his  alone.  Difficulties,  no 
doubt,  would  beset  the  path  of  such  a  man, 
of  no  trifling  description.  The  British 
merchants  trading  in'  China,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  drug  in  India,  would  op- 
pose, by  every  means  in  their  power,  any 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  opium-trade. 
Whatever  their  opposition  to  the  measure 
might  be,  duty  demands  its  adoption,  even 
for  their  benefit.  Abolish  the  traffic  in 
opium,  and  a  remunerative  trade  in  uopro- 
lubited  commodities,  now  only  commencing, 
with  China,  would  ensure  new  and  availing 
Bonroes  of  wealth,  free  from  risk  and  anxie- 
ty, as  well  as  from  moral  evil.  A  new  and 
reciprocal  treaty  ought  to  be  entered  into 
with  the  Emperor  of  China,  whereby  it 
should  be  mutually  agreed  to  suppress  the 
traffic  in  opium,  on  condition  that  an  am- 
bassador should  be  sent  to  our  court,  and 
another  be  received  at  Pekin  from  the  Queen 
of  England.  Diplomatic  relations  can  only 
be  established  by  holding  out  some  great 
inducement,  or  by  the  successful  termination 
of  another  war.  The  greatest  benefits  would 
accrue  from  sueh  an  arrangement.  The  of- 
fice of  plenipotentiary  would  be  then  abo- 
lished, and  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
governor  of  our  colony  woold  be  directed  to 
promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  in- 
nabitants,  unshackled  by  diplomatic  duties. 
We  should  thus  secure  an  additional  ad- 
vantage by  separating  two  incongruous  of- 
fices. A  very  good  colonial  governor  might 
make  a  very  bad  diplomatist.  The  expense 
of  the  new  arrangement  would  not  be  so 
mat  as  might  be  at  first  contemplated. 
The  governor  of  Hong-Kong  might  be  se- 
lected from  amongst  those  military  officers 
already  trained  to  colonial  government, 
whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  such 
subjects,  and  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
troops  might  devolve.  The  consular  es- 
tablishments miffht  then  be  greatly  reduced. 
A  confiul-general,  aided  by  a  vice-consul, 
two  assistants,  and  an  interpreter,  would  be 
sufficient  at  one  of  the  ports ;  and  at  each 
of  the  other  ports,  a  vice-consul,  one  assist- 
ant, and  an  interpreter.  The  salaries  of 
four  consuls  and  four  assistants  thus  reduced, 
would  largely  contribute  towards  the  expense 
of  an  ambassador.  If  a  Chinese  ambassador 
wiere  oaae  xeosived  in  England,  and  oonld 


witness  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  our  na- 
tion, the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  our 
court,  and  the  position  we  accupy  amongst 
the   other  nations  of  Europe,  his  nation 
would  never  dare  again  to  molest  or  insult 
the^  subjects  of  Great  Britain.     The  court 
and  higher  classes  of  Chinese  despise  all 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  contemn  England 
as  a  '^  nation  of  shop-keepers y^^  and  that  the 
rather,  as  our  traffic  in  opium  is  not  of  the 
most  honorable  description.     More  favora* 
ble  impressions  would  inevitably  arise  were 
a  Chinese  ambassador  to  report  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  a  Brit- 
ish ambassador  contemporaneously  to  visit 
the  imperial   court   at  Pekin,  exhibiting 
there  the  splendor  of  a  British  noble,  the 
adroitness  of  a  skilful  diplomatist,  and  the 
unfiinching  firmness  becoming  his  position. 
The  equipage  alonie  of  an  ambassador,  and 
the  extemaf  evidences  of  wealth,  would  im- 
press the  Chinese,  who  attach  infinite  im- 
portance to  such  things,^ with  ideas  of  the 
power,  greatness,  and  renown  of  England. 
If  some  effort  of  this  kind  be  not  made,  it 
is  not    impossible   (and  the  contingency 
would  certainly  prove  calamitous  to  our  in- 
terests) that  foreign  powers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  brave  men, 
and  the  successful  termination  of  a  pro- 
tracted war,  should  acquire  all  the  solid  ad- 
vantages  of  our  victories,  advance  their 
wealth,  and  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Celestial  Empire.     It  would  be 
gallinff  in  the  extreme  to  find  ourselves  fore- 
stalled in  the  exchange  of  ambassadors  by 
the  French,  or  to  learn  that  they  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  Chusan  for  a  colony ! 
This  is  not  improbable.     France  has  sent 
her  ambassador,  M.  le  Comte  Le  Grand,  to 
China ;  has  incurred  the  expense  of  main- 
taining four  men-of-war  in  the  Chinese  seas 
at  this  present  time,  December,  1846  ;  and 
as  she  has  no  possessions  to  protect,  she 
must  have  some  ulterior  views.     Austria, 
also,  has  dispatched  her  agents  to  China,  to 
collect  information,  and  to  procure  speci- 
mens of  raw  materials  and  of  every  artide 
of  manufacture.     These,  I  know,  have  been 
collected  with  the  greatest  care  and  research, 
and  classified  by  tne  agents  with  considera- 
ble judgment  and  accuracy,  during  their 
protracted  visit    to   China.     France   and 
rrussia  have  done  the  same.     1  know  not 
if  these  visits  have  been  reported  to  Down- 
ing-street ;  but  on  viewing  the  collections 
formed  by  the  Austrian  emissary,  I  could  not 

I  help  contrasting  the  relative  policy  of  the 
two  oonntriea,  remembezing  how  maj^m  the 
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Britiflh  government  were  in  oollecting  infor- 
mation for  the  advancement  of  oar  mercan- 
tile pTOsperity. 

Our  ambassador  at  Pekin  would  prevent 
the  gross  misrepresentations  which  reach  it 
through  the  present  channels  ot' communi- 
cation. The  Chinese  are  peculiarly  ad- 
dicted to  "  hribtry  and  corrupUai^.^^  If  a 
favor  is  to  be  gained  in  China,  presents 
must  be  ^ven  from  one  mandarin  to  an- 
other, from  the  lowest  to  the  greatest.  All 
information  or  communications  conveyei  to 
the  court  are  thus  transmitted — one  man- 
darin after  another  suppressing,  adding  to, 
or  coloring  the  tale  to  suit  his  own  peculiar 
views.  The  most  essential  attendant  upon 
an  ambassador  should  be  an  upright  inter- 
preter, thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
ffuage.  I  have  been  positively  assured  by 
uiose  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  government  interpreter, 
during  the  war,  though  his  salary  amounted 
to  iS  1,200  per  annum,  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  innumerable  presents  from  the 
Chinese,  and  of  misrepresenting,  in  conse- 
quence, the  tone  of  the  communications  be- 
tween the  negotiating  parties.  When  in- 
sulting language  was  used  by  the  Chinese, 
it  was  softened  down  in  the  English  trans- 
lation ;  when  fine  or  strong  language  was 
employed  by  us,  it  was  materially  modified 
in  the  Chinese  translation.  Thus  the  Chinese 
were  induced  to  form  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  British  character,  conceiving  we  could 
bear  all  their  insults.  When  a  junk  was 
taken,  laden  with  silks,  teas^  &c.,  the  inter- 
preter was  presented  with  perhaps  half  a 
doien  chests  of  tea  to  retail  amongst  the  of- 
ficers. Being  asked  how  he  got  thorn,  he 
would  answer,  ^^  His  friends  had  given  ihem 
to  him."  My  informant  added,  that  the 
Chinese,  knowing  how  to  promote  their  in- 
terest through  the  interpreter,  were  wont  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  him  as  they  did 
before  their  greatest  mandarins.  ^The  treaty 
is  well  known  in  China  to  be  erroneously 
translated,  but  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  interpreter  not  having  been  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  court  language.  But 
such  mistakes,  arising  from  whatever  cause, 
might  eventually  leaa  to  serious  mischief. 

A  more  enluhtened  intercourse  with 
China  would  ffradually  open  commercial  in- 
tercourse witn  Japan,  owing  to  the  trade 
carried  on  between  the  two  countries.  This 
additional  field  for  British  industnr  would 
be  productive  of  incalculable  bon^t  to  our 
tcade,  opening  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
WMUh  ttd  trafic.    The  Japanese  are  1>e- 


lioved  to  surpass  the  Chinese  in  ingenuity, 
and  their  mode  of  japanning  would  be  a 
valuable  improvement  in  our  manufactories. 
France  must  have  some  object  in  view  con- 
nected with  Japan,  as  her  men  of  war  now 
cruise  o£P  that  coast. 

Of  the  five  ports  which  have  been  opened 
to  British  trade,  there  are  two  at  which  no 
trade  is  carried  on,  namely,  Fou-chow-foo 
and  Amoy,  and  comparatively  there  is  but 
little  business  at  Ning-po  ;  so  that  in  the 
event  of  an  ambassador  being  sent  to  Peking 
it  might  not  be  unadvisable  to  reduce  the 
consular  establishments  at  Fou-chow-foo 
and  Amoy.  But  in  any  case,  those  ports 
in  China  which  are  opened  to  our  trade, 
and  where  we  have  consular  officers,  should 
not  be  left  unprotected  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. '^  An  English  government-cruiser 
should  anchor  within  each  of  the  five  ports, 
that  the  consul  may  have  the  means  of  bet- 
ter restraining  sailors  and  others,  and  pre- 
venting disturbances,"  according  to  the 
fourteenth  act  of  the  general  regulations 
appended  to  the  treaty. 

Having  alluded  to  Amoy,  a  fact  is  re- 
called to  my.  mind,  which  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  our  being  provided  with  good  inter- 
preters. The  local  authorities  caused  an 
inscription  in  largo  Chinese  characters  to 
be  placed  over  the  wretched  building  which 
was  accepted  for  the  British  consulate^ 
"  This  is  the  Fanqui's  Hong"  (the  Foreign 
DeviPs  Factory),  which  remained  there  for 
a  long  time,  until  seen  by  a  new  interpreter. 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  the  man- 
darins were  compelled  to  remove  it. 

It  appears  by  the  returns  from  the  five 
p^rts,  that  the  trade  at  Shang-hai  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  calls  for  a  more  safe  and 
regular  communication  with  Hong-Kong 
and  Canton.  The  merchants  there  have 
constantly  had  freights  ready  for  months, 
but  no  vessel  to  convey  their  goods.  The 
only  means  at  present  affi)rdea  of  commn- 
nicating  with  Hong-Kong  is  by  the  opium 
clippers'  vessels,  which  ought  to  be  disused 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This  rapid  increase 
^of  trade  calls  loudly  for  the  facility  of  in- 
tercourse a£Porded  by  steam ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  will  continue  the 
line  to  Shang-hai,  which  would  seem  to 
promise  very  adequate  remuneration. 

Our  woollens  and  cottons  are  not  only 
highly  prised  in  China,  but,  their  cutlery 
and  hardware  being  very  inferior,  Birmine* 
ham  and  Sheffield  manufactures  are  mudi 
sonnet  after.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
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the  fact,  that  if  we  had  an  amhassador  at  Pe- 
kin,  at  whose  mansion  all  our  manufactures 
might  be  seen  in  constant  use,  the  court  and 
higher  orders  of  Chinese  would  very  soon 
acquire  a  taste  for  many  articles  now  un- 
known to  them,  whereby  our  exports  wOuld 
be  considerably  increased,  and  the  embassy 
become  a  source  of  profit  to  the  kingdom. 

There  appears  to  be  an  opening  for  a 
profitable  trade  in  furs.  The  Chinese  value 
them  very  much,  and  use  them  extensively 
in  cold  weather.  They  are  supplied  with 
the  greater  part  of  them  from  Tartary  ;  but 
1  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  by  our  merchants  to  meet  the 
demand.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  pro- 
fitable trade  in  this  article  might  be  opened. 
They  prise  sable  beyond  measure,  and  ad- 
mire ermine  exceedingly.  High  as  the 
prices  are  which  are  given  in  Russia  for  sa- 
ble, still  higher  are  given  in  China.  Even 
the  middling  and  inferior  sorts,  of  sable 
might  be  profitably  sold  in  China.  The 
very  commonest  furs,  which  are  used  by 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  fetch  high 
prices.  The  marten,  fitch,  squirrel,  and 
many  others  not  prized  in  Europe,  might 
be  made  a  most  lucrative  source  of  traffic. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

I 

FALSE  POLICY  IN  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
WITH  CHINA,  AND  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  HONQ-KONO — FIRMNE88  WITH  THE  CHI- 
NESE IS  ESSENTIAL ANECDOTE  CONNECT- 
ED WITH  THE  CAPTURE  OF  NIND-PO — 
PIRACY,  AND  ANECDOTES  CONNECTED 
THEREWITH. 

In  our  diplomatic  relations  with  China,  as 
well  as  in  the  government  of  our  half-ruined 
colony,  arc  required  men  of  firmness,  de- 
cision, and  experience  in  trade,  to  re-estab- 
lish and  maintain  our  proper  position  with 
the  empire,  which  owing  to  our  false  policy, 
has  been  lost ;  to  remove  the  contempt  and 
scorn  with  which  wo  are  now  treated ;  to 
give  life  and  energy  to  our  colony,  now 
crippled  by  a  petty  system  of  legislation  ; 
and  both  to  protect  the  interests  and  pro- 
mote the  views  of  British  merchants,  in 
their  legUimate  trade. 

The  false  policy  adopted  by  us  in  oar 
diplomatic  relations  and  intercourse  with 
China,  may  sufficiently  he  judged  of  by 
reference  to  m>me  few  of  the  daily  violations 
of  the  treatj)  ralifioatioiia  of  which  were 


exchanged  on  the  26th  June,  1843,  as  well 
as  to  some  of  the  mistakes  in  our  inter- 
course, arising  from  misconception  of  the 
national  character. 

The  second  article  of  the  treaty  declares, 
^'  His  Majesty,  the    Emperor  of   China, 
agrees,   that   British  subjects,  with  their 
families  and  establishments,  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  mercantile  pursuits,  without  molesta- 
tion or  RESTRAINT,  at  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fou-chow-foo,  Ning-po, 
and  Shang-hai,"  &o.  Fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  reader  must  be  the  daring  attack 
made  upon  the  unprotected  merchants  in 
Canton,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  who,  in 
self-defence,  shot  some  few  of    the  mob. 
The  Chinese  authorities  took  no  notice  of 
the  outrageous  attack,  and  thereby  gave  it 
a  tacit  sanction.     It  does  not  appear  that 
the  British  consul  resident  at  that   port 
adopted  any  decisive  measures  on  the  occa- 
sion, nor  did  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Chinese, 
seeing  the  passive   manner  in  which  the 
British  authorities  bore  this  outrage,  turned 
round  upon  us,  denounced  us  as  the  aggres- 
sors, and   declaring  that  twenty  of  their 
citizens  had  been  killed,  demanded  an  equal 
number  of  foreigners  to  be  given  up,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  their  laws.    Again, 
let  us  exemplify  this  policy  by  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  at  the  same  port,  during 
the  visit  of  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  year.  His  excellency, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  members  of 
the  colonial  government,  jind  by  one  official 
from  the  consulate,  were  walking  through 
Canton,  when  they  wore  surrounded  by  a 
mob,  and  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a 
building,  which  was  literally  pulled  down 
about  their  ears,  and  (ha  report  says)  they 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  over  % 
wall,  having  first  been  beaten  and  robbed, 
and  ono  of  their  number    being    nearly 
stripped  naked.     The  representative  of  the 
British  crown,  thus   personally  outraged, 
made,  it  appears  a  formal  complaint  to  the 
mandarins,  and  received  for  answer  (as my 
informant  states,  not  having  been  myself  in 
Canton  at  the  time)  that  no  notice  could 
be  taken  of  this  outrage  and  insult,  as  her 
Majesty's  plenipotentiary  had    dared    to 
overstep  the  limits  which  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities, in  violation  of  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  above  quoted,  chose  to  pre- 
scribe for  British  subjects.     I  think  every 
dispassionate  person  will  agree  with  me, 
that  suffering  such  an  insult  to  the  repre- 
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fentatire  of  our  gracious  sovereign  is  oalcu- 
laced  to  bring  the  British  nation  into  oou- 
tempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese.  Had  ac- 
tive measures  been  instantly  adopted,  and 
some  portion  of  our  fleet  sent  up  to  punish 
the  authors,  it  is  most  likely  we  should 
never  have,  heard  of  the  attack  upon  the 
merchants  in  a  few  months  after.  But  it  is 
very  possible  the  whole  mischief  might 
have  been  avoided,  had  the  British  minister 
appeared  in  public,  surrounded  by  attend- 
ants becoming  his  high  station,  and  had  he 
and  they  been  clad  in  uniform* 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
example  of  their  superior  has  been  but  too 
frequently  followed  by  the  consular  officers 
at  the  ports.  The  Chinese,  who  have  im- 
bibed from  infancy  a  contempt  for  foreign- 
ers, are  thus  induced  to  repeat  their  insults. 
A  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  found  too 
late  to  remedy  an  evil  which  proper  firmness 
might  at  first  have  arrested  and  repressed, 
without  the  spilling  of  more  blood.  But, 
probably,  the  consuls  may  be  deterred  from 
following  the  course  which  reason  would 
dictate,  owing  to  the  unprotected  position 
in  which  they  are  placed,  in  consequence  of 
the  British  government  cruisers  having  been 
withdrawn,  contrary  to  the  fourteenth  arti- 
cle of  the  general  rules  of  regulation,  ap- 
pended to  the  treaty  under  which  British 
trade  is  to  bo  conducted  at  the  five  ports. 
We  seem  from  the  commencement  to  have 
acted  most  unadvisedly,  in  reference  to 
Canton  alone  ;  for  when  our  troops  were  on 
the  walls,  and  the  city  was  all  but  taken, 
they  were  ordered  suddenly  to  retire. 
Again,  since  the  treaty,  we  have  never 
availed  ourselves  of  our  right  to  enter  the 
city.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  more  bitter 
in  their  feelings  of  animosity  towards  the 
English  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
China,  ascribe  the  whole  to  our  pusillanim- 
ity, and  treat  us — and,  indeed,  all  foreign- 
ers— with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  mob 
of  Canton  is  the  most  lawless  in  China. 
The  European  residents  refrain  in  conse- 
quence, from  visiting  the  city,  knowing  their 
appeaJance  there  might  raise  a  mob,  whose 
violence  and  outrage,  if  once  excited,  might 
lead  to  the  firing  of  the  factories  and  the 
destruction  of  all  their  property.  A  Euro- 
pean lady  must  confine  herself  to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  factories.  She  cannot,  with  any 
degree  of  safety,  venture  into  the  small 
portion  of  the  town  in  which  Europeans  are 
allowed  to  perambulate.  When  she  ven- 
tures on  such  an  enterprise,  boxed  up  in  a  I 
fledaa-ohairi  aad  surroanded  with  friends^  j 


the  populace  itiob  her,  and  will  even  pull 
off  the  top  of  the  chair  to  insult  her,  crying, 
^^Fanqui,"  and  using  other  opprobrious  epi- 
thets. Such  is  our  position  in  CantoUi 
where  events  each  day  seem  to  indicate  a 
coming  crisis,  when  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  taught  a  lesson  which  their  insolence  so 
richly  deserves.  Once  humbled,  they 
would  vie  with  each  other,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  in  marks  of  civility  and 
attention,  which  firmness  would  ripen  into 
lasting  regard  and  respect.  The  govern- 
ment being  despotic,  the  Chinese  can  un- 
derstand no  medium, between  servile  sub- 
mission to  rule,  and  the  exercise  of  tyran- 
nic sway.  The  same  principle  governs  the 
conduct  of  superiors  and  inferiors,  towards 
each  other,  in  every  rank  and  class  of  socie- 
ty. The  national  character  cannot  be  better 
exemplified,  than  by  the  following  laugh- 
able anecdote,  whi^h  was  related  to  me  by 
the  officer  referred  to.  After  the  taking  of 
Ning-po,  the  mandarin  sent  a  very  respect- 
ful deputation  to  one  of  our  officers,  re- 
questing to  be  informed  how  many  fans  he 
would  be  pleased  to  require  for  our  soldiers. 
The  officer  replied  that  he  wanted  no  fans, 
but  that  an  indefinite  number  of  coolies 
were  required  to  carry  away  the  *'  looti,"  or 
treasure,  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
town.  The  coolies  were  furnished  with  the 
same  alacrity  with  which  the  fans  of  honor 
would  have  been  presented,  had  the  com- 
plexions of  our  troops  required  protection 
from  the  sun  ;  and  the  *'  lootV^  was  march- 
ed off  without  delay  under  escort.  Thus 
the  Chinese,  when  soundly  beat  on,  will 
always  kiss  the  rod  that  chastens  them.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  presentation  of 
a  fan  amongst  the  Chinese  is  considered  a 
very  great  compliment,  and  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  attention.  The  gift  of  fans  to  the 
British  troops  would  have  amounted  to  an 
expression  of  thanks  to  thorn  for  the  sound 
drubbing  they  had  given  the  defenders  of 
Ning-po. 

Piracy  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  '- 
China.  The  boats  which  are  constructed  \ 
for  this  purpose  an  very  fast,  armed  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  carry  a  very  large  crew. 
When  they  get  within  reach  of  their  victims, 
they  throw  on  board  the  doomed  vessel  a 
large  quantity  of  fire-balls,  so  prepared  as 
to  produce  an.  intolerable  and  offensive 
odor,  when  explosion  takes  place.  When 
the  confusion  thus  occasioned  is  at  its 
height,  the  pirates  grapple  and  board  the 
prize,  and  if  resisted,  kill  all  on  board. 
These  pirates  infest  the  sea  between  Hong- 
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kong,  Macao,  and  Canton,  inbabitinff  tbe 
Ladrone  Islands  sarronnding  Hong-Kong, 
wbich  seem  to  be  abandoned  to  them  in 
aorereigntj.  The  passage  between  tbese 
ports  is  tbus  rendered  extremely  hazardous. 
Such  piratical  attacks  constantly  occur 
close  to  Victoria  Harbor,  within  gun-range 
of  four  or  five-men-of-war,  which,  lie  com- 
fortably at  their  moorings.  Much  specie  is 
thus  repeatedly  sacrificed,  while  our  cruisers 
and  boats  lie  idle  and  inactive.  The  local 
press,  for  what  reason!  am  ignorant, rarely, 
if  ever,  records  these  attacks. 

Two  son9  of  the  major-general,  accompa- 
nied by  a  military  friend,  were  returning  in 
their  schooner  from  Macao,  when,  at  break 
of  day,  they  were  disturbed  by  a  confused 
noise.     Jumping  up,  they  ran  on  deck,  and 
found  about  one  hundred  Chinese,  climbing 
up  the  side,  and  about  twenty  in  possession 
of  the  schooner,  some  of  whom  were  actively 
engaged  in  cutting  away  the  rigging,  and  all 
were  well  armed.     A  Chinese  servant  told 
his  master,  that  having  informed  the  pirates 
whose  sons  they  were,  they  assured  him  that 
the  lives  of  all  on  board  would  be  spared, 
provided  the  robbers  were  allowed  to  do 
their  work  undisturbed.     The  pirates  then 
commenced  their  operations,  first  takipg 
the  watches,  and  other  valuables,  from  the 
persons  of  the  three  gentlemen,  and  cau- 
tiously possessing  themselves  of  all  the  fire- 
arms and  weapons  on  board.     Thev  then 
proceeded  into  the  cabin,  and  carried  away 
all  their  clothes,  and  every  available  article, 
not  forgetting  a  case  of  champaigne,  which 
was  intended  for  a  pic-nic  party  ;  then,  se- 
curing the  compass,   and  unshipping  the 
rudder,  they  left  the  unfortunates  to  their 
fate.    Their  planet  proved  propitious,  as, 
wind  and  tide  being  in  their  favor,  they 
drifted  into  Victoria  Harbor,  about  4,  p.  m., 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  them. 
The  companion  of  the  major-general's  sons 
was  obliged  to  send  on  shore  for  new  cloth- 
ing, before  he  could  land,  as  the  pirates, 
having  taken  a  particular  fimcy  to  the  suit 
he  wore,  allowed  him  with*difficulty  to  retain 
his  shirt     The  story  goes  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  gallant  officer  entered  the  harbor 
with  a  piece  of  old  canvas  wrapped  around 
Us  body.     To  the  sunprise  of  everybody, 
the  men-of-war  immediately  awoke  from 
their  slumber,  and  the  greatest  activity  was 
displayed  amongst  them  during  the  evening, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  dismasted  schooner. 
To  such  an  extent  did  they  exert  themselves, 
that  they  actually  succeeded  in  taking  the 
pimtea  on  the  foUowing  day,  iriio  w«re 


handed  over  to  tbe  Chinese  authorities  for 
punishment.  No  part  of  the  property  was 
recovered,  however,  except  a  pair  of  valua- 
ble pistols,  which  were  some  time  after  re- 
stored throueh  the  mandarin. 

A  very  mdancholy  act  of  piracy  occurred 
a  short  time  previous  to  this  transaction. 
A  sergeant  and  his  party  wo^e  ordered 
round  Chuck-choo  in  a  Chinese  boat,  with 
treasure  to  pay  the  troops.  They  left  Vic- 
toria Harbor  early  in  the  forenoon,  and 
were  never  again  seen  alive.  The  boat  the 
same  evening,  was  drifted  back  to  the  bar- 
ber, and  the  mangled  bodies  of  our  poor 
men,  mutilated  in  a  most  horrible  manner, 
were  found  in  it.  Tbe  sergeant's  hands 
were  nearly  severed,  and  he  had  evidently 
died  maldng  a  brave  resistance.  The  fol- 
lowing day  a  gun-boat  was  sent  out,  but 
although  the  dreadful  deed  must  have  been 
perpetrated  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
harbor,  these  pirates  were  never  discovered. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  many  acts 
of  piracy  have  occurred  m  the  port,  within 
musket-shot  of  our  men-of-war,  the  authors 
of  whi(^  have  invariably  escaped  unscathed, 
though  their  crimes  were  of  a  most  aggra- 
vated nature,  wholesale  murders  and  plun- 
der having  taken  place. 

After  the  attadc  on  the  schooner  above 
related,  the  men-of-war  again  sank  into 
lethargy,  and  seemed  of  no  other  use  than 
occasionally  to  let  loose  their  crews  on  shore 
to  annoy,  with  their  drunken  frolics,  the 
inhabitants  of  Victoria.  I  have  been  oblig- 
ed in  going  to  Macao,  to  hire  an  armed 
schooner,  and  to  see  the  suns  loaded  before 
I  left  the  harbor.  A  laughable  circum- 
stance occurred  during  such  a  voyage, 
which  might  have  led  to  something  serious. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  saw  a  vessel 
running  down  upon  us  before  the  wind, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  pirate. 
We  kept  the  guns  ready  pointed,  and  hail- 
ed her  as  she  approached  ;  and  receiving  no 
answer,  we  were  on  the  point  of  firing  into  her, 
when  the  commander  of  the  schooner,  most 
fortunately,  recognised  her  as  one  of  the 
^^  Larchas"  which  regularly  run  between 
Hong-Kong  and  Macao.  We  were  in  great 
fright  at  the  moment ;  and  were  not  a  little 
rejoiced  to  continue  our  course  after  meet- 
inff  a  friend,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
fi^t  an  enemy.  It  would  be  endless  to  re- 
count the  instances  which  have  occurred  of 
inhabitants  leaving  Hong-Kong  or  Macao  in 
boats,  who  have  never  aiter  been  heard  o& 
In  some  instances  their  bodies  have  been 
fimnd)  washed  on  shore^  with  their  throats 
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cat.  The  authors  of  these  acts  have  never 
been  detected,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
never  been  sought.  This  most  unaccounta- 
ble conduct  of  the  British  navy  in  China, 
leads  to  the  same  result  that  all  our  other 
mistaken  policy  does.  A  premium  is  there- 
by offered  to  piracy,  and  pirates,  in  conse- 
quence, become  daily  more  numerous,  and 
their  acts  daily  more  daring  and  atrocious. 
For  what  purpose  the  admiral  allows  the 
cruisers  to  remain  inactive,  instead  of  sweep- 
ing the  seas,  and  eradicating  these  human 
monsters,  is  an  enigma  which  can  only  bo 
solved  by  himself.  But  it  would  not  be 
more  difficult  to  eradicate  these  pirates,  and 
it  would  certainly  reflect  more  credit  on  the 
British  flag^  than  to  undertake  an  expedi- 
tion to  Borneo,  in  order  to  burn  a  few  bam- 
'boo  huts,  which  the  natives  had  abandoned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  company  has 
placed  a  steamer  on  this  station,  to  run 
between  Victoria,  Macao,  and  Canton. 
The  freight  of  treasure  and  passage  money 
is  very  high,  and  such  a  speculation  would 
not  only  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  classes  at 
these  ports,  but  would  be  necessarily  very  re- 
munerative. 

But  to  return  ;  our  false  policy  is  exem- 
plified by  withdrawing  part  of  our  naval 
force  from  China,  whereby  we  are  unable  to 
keep  a  government  cruiser  anchored  off  each 
of  tne  five  ports  to  assist  our  consular  au- 
thorities ;  by  neglecting  to  employ  the  na- 
val force  which  remains,  to  enforce  strict 
compliance  with  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
and  to  punish  the  pirates,  who  injure  our 
trade,  and  endanger  our  intercourse  with 
China.  If  it  be  considered  injudicious  to 
take  the  punishment  of  these  marauders  in- 
to our  own  hands,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  government 
for  a  system  of  co-operation  to  ensure  their 
extirpation  from  the  Ladrone  islands,  sur- 
rounding Hong-Kong,  which  is  the  largest 
of  them  ?  This  course  might  certainly  ap- 
pear the  most  becoming  to  adopt  towards  a 
nation  with  whom  we  have  entered  into  a 
mercantile  treaty,  particularly  as  their  laws 
are  most  severe  in  the  punishment  of  pira- 
cy, and  their  war-junks  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  searching  for,  and  intercepting 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CURRENCY  OP  CHINA COPPER  CASH SPAN- 
ISH    AND    MEXICAN  DOLLARS TAEL — 8T- 

CEE  SILVER — GOLD — MONET    CHANGERS  — 

PAWNBROKERS BRANCH     OP     ORIENTAL 

BANK  IN  HONG-KONG HOUSE-RENT RE- 
TAIL SHOPS. 

In  a.  country  where  education  is  so  univer- 
sal, where  civilization  has  so  much  advanced, 
and  where  the  arts  and  manufactures  have 
attained   such  a  state  of  perfection,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  state  should  devote  so 
little  attention  to  the  coinage  of  the  empire, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  una- 
dulterated circulating  medium.     China  has 
but  one  coin  peculiar  to  herself,  which  is 
totally  inadequate,  not  only  for  mercantile 
purposes,  but  for  domestic  accommodation. 
This  is  a  copper  one  called  "  cash^^^  which 
is  a  circular  piece  of  money  about  the  size 
of  our  farthing,  and  of  half  its  weight,  and 
therefore  about  half  its  thickness.     In  the 
centre  is  a  square  hole,  for  the  convenience 
of  stringing  them  together,  and  on  the  coin 
certain  characters  are  inscribed  in  relief. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  an 
immense  quantity   of  spurious  "  cash"  in 
circulation.     These  coin   are  strung  toge- 
ther in  hundreds,  and  commonly  twenty  in 
each  hundred  are  bad.     When  a  shopkecp- 
er  is  asked  why  he  mixes  this  bad  coin 
wliich  he  will  not  receive  back  again,  he  an- 
swers, he  does  not  know,  but  it  is  "  China 
custom.'*^     1  have  heard  of  one  place  in  the 
interior  of  China  where  there  an*  none  but 
spurious  cash  in  circulation.    Spurious  coins 
are  easily  detected,  even  when  strung  up 
with  lawful  money,  by  an  experienced  eye. 
No  steps  are  taken  by  the  state  to  detect 
or  punish  the  forgers.     When  the  cash  is 
good,  about  eight  hundred  go  to  the  Spa- 
nish dollar,  but  when  mixed  with  spurious 
coin,  about  one  thousand  are  taken  for  the 
dollar.     Of  silver  there  cannot  be  said  to 
be  any  coinage  in  China,  as  the  '*  tael^* 
which  is  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  is  a 
piece  of  silver  of  an  oblong  form,  with  both 
ends  rounded;    one  being  rather  broader 
than  the  other,  something  like  a  Chinese 
boat.    This  is  very  thick,  and  the  value  va- 
ries from  66.  l^d.  to  6s.  3d.     The  Chines3 
always  assay  this,  to  ascertain  the  purity  of 
the  silver,  and  it  is  then  stamped  with  the 
private  stamp  of  the  merchant  or  shopkeep- 
er.    "  Sycee  "  silver  is  always  passed  ia 
bars  varying  in  weight ;  it  is  always  assay- 
ed|  and  its  weight  valued  in  taels,  at  the 
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price  of  the  day.  There  is  no  paper  cur- 
rency of  any  description  in  use  throughout 
China.  Dollars,  both  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can, arc  in  general  circulation,  but  the 
Spanish  are  always  preferred.  The  Chi- 
nese are  very  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  valu- 
ing dollars.  Of  the  Spanish  dollars  those 
of  Carolus  are  most  prized,  and  of  these, 
there  are  some  more  valuable  than  others. 
To  our  English  eye  they  all  appear  the 
same  ;  however  there  is  some  peculiar  mark 
by  which  the  Chinese  distinguish  them.  I 
have  had  one  of  each  pat  into  my  hands, 
but,  with  all  the  attention  possible,  I  was 
unable  to  discover  the  least  difference.  The 
value  of  the  Spanish  dollars  varies  from  4s. 
3d.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  those  of  Carolus  vary  from 
48.  4d.  to  4s.  6d.  Mexican  dollars  never 
reach  a  higher  value  than  4s.  The  local 
government  of  Hong-Kong  have  passed  an 
ordinance  equalizing  the  value  of  all  dollars 
at  4s.  2d. ;  but  this  legislation  can  only  en- 
tail loss  upon  government  servants  and 
troops,  who  are  obliged  to  take  Mexican 
dollars  et  4s.  2d.  for  which  the  Chinese 
shopkeepers  will  only  allow  4s.,  or,  taking 
them  at  4s.  2d.,  put  an  increased  price  up- 
on their  goods.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
make  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Hong- 
Kong  calculate  the  value  of  dollars,  other- 
wise than  according  to  their  peculiar  ideas, 
and  the  mode  universally  adopted  through- 
out the  Chinese  empire  Much,  however, 
as  the  Chinese  dislite  the  Mexican  dollar, 
the  rupee  is  their  abhorrence.  The  govern- 
ment servants  and  troops  used  to  be  paid 
in  Hong-Kong  in  rupees,  the  value  varying, 
according  to  government  calculation,  from 
220  to  227  for  the  100  crowns  Spanish ; 
but  though  the  government  servants  and 
troops  were  compelled  to  take  the  rupees  at 
this  valuation,  the  Chinese  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  take  them  at  the  same  rate,  but 
gave  only  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7^d.  forthem^ 
and  some  even  refused  them  at  any  price. 
The  Chinese  will  only  occasionally  take 
English  silver,  and  then  not  anything  like 
its  value.  Gold  they  do  not  understand  at 
all,  and  consequently  refuse  our  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  be  occasionally  sold  (for  the 
use  of  the  goldsmiths  who  make  ornaments 
or  trinkets  for  Europeans),  and  then  only 
for  4^  crowns  Mexican,  or  1 8s. 

Money-changers  seem  to  carry  on  a  most 
lucrative  calling  in  China,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  form  an  opinion  from  the  numbers 
engaged  in  it.  They  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  in  the  markets,  distinguished  by  a  long 
ttring  of  ca$h  hanging,  like  an  aldennan's 


chain,  around  their  necks,  and  piles  of  them 
strung  together  in  heaps  before  them. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  shops 
principally  devoted  to  this  avocation.  No 
dollar  will  be  changed  by  them  except  some 
article  is  bought,  or  a  few  cash  changed.  In 
this  manner,  and  by  intermixing  spurious 
coin,  they  must  make  enormous  profits. 

Pawnbrokers  flourish  as  much  in  China, 
if  not  more,  than  in  England.  Their  rate 
of  interest  is  exorbitant,  and  as  no  ques- 
tions are  asked,  they  arc  the  great  receivers 
of  stolon  goods.  Every  description  of  arti- 
cle may  be  pledged,  from  the  most  expen- 
sive to  the  most  trifling  mechanical  tool ; 
tickets  are  given  corresponding  to  ours,  and 
a  duplicate  attached  to  the  article  pledged. 
The  broker  generally  wears  a  most  comely 
appearance  ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  very  picture 
of  Chinese  beauty  in  man,  and  his  dress  in- 
variably betokens  wealth.  In  a  thinking 
nation  like  the  Chinese,  and  one  so  deeply 
calculating,  where  the  value  of  every  article 
is  known  to  the  greatest  nicety,  it  seems 
most  unaccountable  that  they  should  dete- 
riorate the  value  of  money  by  their  absurd 
system  of  stamping  each  dollar  as  it  passes 
through  their  hands,  with  the  private  mark 
of  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper.  By  this 
process  it  becomes  at  last  so  thin  and  bat- 
tered that  it  falls  to  pieces.  The  pieces  thus 
broken  off  swell  the  circulating  medium. 
They  pass  by  weight  ;  perhaps  there  may 
be  frequently  as  many  as  forty  pieces  to  the 
value  of  a  single  dollar.  China  is  not  only 
as  striking  an  example  as  can  be  found 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  of  great 
inequality  of  wealth  amongst  the  popula- 
tion, but  of  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  po- 
verty. She  has  many  Rothschilds  among 
her  merchants,  and  many  a  Lazarus  in  her 
streets.  Owing  to  her  absolute  monarchy, 
however,  the  fluctuation  of  wealth  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  country.  To-day  a  man- 
darin is  amongst  the  richest  in  the  land, 
to-morrow  he  is  disgraced,  and  not  only  the 
whole  of  his  wealth  confiscated,  but  that  of 
his  sons  or  brothers,  if  he  has  any.  A  mer- 
chant is  amongst  the  wealthiest  of  his  dass, 
and  being  detected  smuggling  opium,  the 
whole  of  nis  property,  and  that  of  his  sons 
and  brothers,  is  in  like  manner  forfeited. 

The  oriental  bank  has  established  a  branch 
at  Hong-Kong.  I  have  heard  from  those 
connected  with  it,  that  it  docs  not  answer, 
as  was  foretold  by  every  one  who  understood 
anything  upon  the  subject.  From  the 
habits  of  merchants  in  China,  it  would  be 
very  inoonvenient|  if  not  imposdUei  to  keep 
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banking  accounts.  Spare  cash  is  generally, 
if  not  universally,  invested  in  opium,  *whcn 
it  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  rate,  which  is 
kept  until  the  mackct  rises.  To  the  resid- 
ence of  each  mercMbt  is  invariably  attached 
a  treasury  for  money  sycce  and  opium,which 
is  well  built  and  strongly  secured*  The 
oompredore  of  each  establishment  has  the 
custody  of  this  treasury,  whose  fidelity  is 
secured  to  the  merchant  by  the  wealthy 
Chinese;  any  defalcation  either  of  treasure 
or  opium,  is  immediately  made  good. 
This  system  has  been  so  long  adopted  in 
China  amongst  the  merchants,  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  try  a  new  one.  The  only  ac- 
counts likely  to  be  kept  at  the  bank  are 
such  as,  from  the  smallness  of  their  amounts, 
could  not  pay,  being  those  in  all  probability 
of  government  servants,  who  could  not  make 
any  considerable  lodgments  from  their 
monthly  payments^or  of  European  shopkeep- 
ers and  speculators,  whose  accounts  would 
rarely  exceed  iBlOO.  From  what  I  have  been 
informed,  it  appears  the  result  is  exactly  in 
conformity  with  the  mercantile  predictions. 
The  government,  however,  have  given  every 
encouragement  to  the  undertaking,  and  very 
properly  have  allowed  the  bank  a  military 
guard. 

House-rent  in  Hong-Koag  is  very  expen- 
sive. In  1845  I  rented  a  house,  as  a  favor, 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  dollars  per 
month,  for  which  two  hundred  Spanish  dol- 
lars had  been  offered  by  another.  The  rage 
for  building  was  greater,  probably,  than  in 
any  other  new  colony*  Although  the 
speculators  may,  in  a  sreat  measure,  have 
outwitted  themselves  by  overbuilding,  yet 
the  rent  of  a  moderate  sieed  house  is  sixty 
Spanish  dollars,  and  in  the  present  year, 
1846,  the  commissariat  have  taken  a  house, 
at  the  monthly  rate  ef  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Spanish  dollars.  This  building  is  of 
the  first  class,  and  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  merchants.  Their  houses,  however,  in- 
variably belong  to  themselves,  but  they  pay 
similar^  high  rents  for  their  houses  in  Can- 
ton. The  expense  of  living  in  China  is 
also  excessive  ;  for  the  benefit  of  others,  1 
will  mention  what  I  learned  from  visiting 
the  East,  that  a  rupee  only  goes  as  far  in 
India  as  a  shilling  in  England.  In  China 
the  ratio  is  doubled  .  The  Spanish  dollar 
will  only  procure  what  a  shilling  would  pur- 
chase at  home.  Vegetables  are  about  the 
same  price  as  in  England,  but  it  would  be 
unpossible  to  aive  oTc^  ever-varying  prices 
of  poultry  ana  pigs  ;  it  is  true  that  the  old 
nuffkat  priotf  are  published  weekly  by  the 


chief  magistrate  at  Hong-Kong,  but  I  never 
have  been  able  to  purchase  at  the  moderate 
rate  of  his  quotations,  nor  have  I  ever  met 
any  one  who   did.     The  compredores  in- 
variably affirm  that  the  people  will  not  sell 
at  these  rates.     The  poultry,  pigs,  &c.,  are  ■ 
all  sold  by  weight.     The  Chinese  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  increasing  the  weight,  by 
administering  large  doses  of  salt  to  the  pigs 
shortly  before  they  are  exposed  for    sale, 
and  givinff  them  water,  which  they  conse- 
quently drink  to  a  great  extent.       They 
cram  the  poultry  for  the  same  purpose  with 
pellets  of  wet  sand  and  rub  it  abundantly  into 
their  feathers.     I  had  the  curiosity  to  exa- 
mine a  duck  which  was  purchased  by  my 
compredore,  and   found  half  a  pound  of 
isand  under  each  wing  ;  when  the  bird  was 
killed,  I  found  the  craw  filled  with  the  same 
substance.     The  pork  is  so  disgustingly  fat, 
1  could  seldom  eat  it ;  English  bacon   was 
about  one  shilling  and  nine  pence  per  pound 
and  good  Cheshire  cheese  about  half  a  dol- 
lar;  inferior  cheese,  such  as  the  Dutch  (that 
servants  in  England  would  refuse  to  eat), 
from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  two  shil- 
lings per  pound.      In  the  rainy  season, 
these  luxuries  might  be  bought   in  large 
quimtities  considerably  cheaper,   with  the 
certainty,  however,  of  being  spoiled,   from 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  week's 
time.  Good  batter  is  about  two  sliillin  ^  per 
pound,  and  very  difficult  to  bo  obtained. 
Mutton  varies  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
to  two  shillings  per  pound  when  it  is  to  be  had, 
and  beef  is  about  the  same  price  as  in  Eng- 
land, of  a  very  bad  quality  in  Hong-Kong ; 
but  I  have  ( aten  beef  in  Canton  nearly  as  at 
home,  not  forgetting  green  pease  at  Christ- 
mas !     Bread  is  dearer  tha&  in  England, 
and  rice,  strange  to  say  in  a  rice  producing 
country,  is  dearer  than   in  Europe  ;    this 
is  owing  to  its  being  the  food  of  the  million. 
The   better  sort  of   Fnneh  and   Khenish 
wines,  I  have  bought  much  cheaper  than  at 
home ;    but  every  other    article  of    Eu- 
ropean production  is  very    expensive.      I 
know  many  may.exclaim  aft  this,  and  refer 
to  the  much  cheaper  priees  these  articles 
will  fetch  at  auotion,  but  tho  auction    are 
also  wholesale  prices.     In  many  instances, 
tho  goods  thus  bought  must  be  at  a  great 
risk — some  may  prove  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  some  be  damaged.  This  may  answer  very 
well  for  a  speculator,  but  is  in  no  manner 
calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  generally  complaincid 
of  in  China,  thalr  good  tea  is  not  purchase- 
able  by  retail ;  iafact,  1  never  could  get  any 
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except  as  a  favor,  through  the  merchants. 
But  the  best  and  most  delicious  teas  are  not 
exported,  being  of  too  costly  a  nature  and 
too  much  prized  by  the  Chinese ;  they  are 
kept  for  presents.  The  value  is  calculated 
by  its  weight. in  silver — a  katty  of  silver  to 
a  katty  of  tea. 

I  have  tasted  some  of  this  tea,  and  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  it  is  most  delicious. 
The  mandarins  are  as  curious  in  their  col- 
lections of  teas,  as  our  connoisseurs  are  in 
their  cellars  of  wine ;  and  the  wealthy 
Chinaman  takes'  as  much  pleasure  in  getting 
a  friend  to  taste  his  various  teas,  as  an 
English  gentleman  would  experience  in  pro- 
ducing his  various  wines  to  a  good  judge. 

Although  China  is  an  expensive  country 


to  reside  in,  yet  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
realizing  large  fortunes  in  honest  trade,  un- 
connected with  tltat  abomination,  the  trade 
in  opium.  There  are  many  shops,  in  Vic- 
toria, which,with  few  exceptions,  are  kept 
by  Chinese.  Amongst  these  are  several 
which  attract  the  attention  of  ladies,  where 
curiosities,  and  fancy  articles  of  all  descrip- 
tions, are  exposed  for  sale.  I  have  never 
entered  one  of  these  shops  with  a  lady  in 
Victoria,  or  in  Canton  (where  certainly  su- 
perior articles  are  to  be  had),  without  fear 
and  trembling.  The  Chinese  are  so  fearful- 
ly depraved,  that  they  expose  publicly  in 
their  shops,  obscene  prints,  books,  and 
even  toys,  thus  attempting  to  deprave  the 
very  mind  of  infancy. 


From    tbe    KewUfoatbly    Mafaiinc, 

JOHN  KEATS. 


Zt/e,  Letters  J  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats,     Edited  by  Richard  Monckton 


Milnes.     2  vols.    Edward  Moxon. 


It  was  the  misfortune  of  Keats,  as  a  poet,  i 
to  be  either  extravagantly  praised  or  un- 
mercifully condemned.  The  former  had 
its  origin  in  the  generous  partialities  of 
friendship,  somewlMit  obtrusively  dis- 
played ;  the  latter  in  some  degree,  to  re- 
sentment of  that  friendship,  connected  as  it 
Has  with  party  politics,  and  peculiar  views 
of  society  as  well  as  of  poetry. 

An  interval  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  fully  entitled  a  brother  poet,  to 
oome  forward  as  the  biographer  of  John 
Keats  to  dispel  alike  illusions  and  preju- 
dices. Keats,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  was 
a  true  poet ;  he  had  the  creative  fancy,  the 
ideal  enthusiasm,  and  the  nervous  suscepti- 
bility of  the  poetical  temperament.  If,  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  we  consider  I) is 
extreme  youth  and  delicate  health,  his  soli- 
tary and  interesting  self-instruction,  the 
severity  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
his  hostile  and  powerful  critics,  and  above 
all,  the  original  richness  and  picturesque- 
Bess  of  hi^  conceptions  and  imagery,  even 
when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  young  self-tauffht 
l^ts.  Michael  Bruce,  and  Henry  Kirk 
White  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared 
with  him :  he  is  more  like  the  Milton  of 
«*  Lyoidas,"  or  the  Spenser  of  the  ^^  Tears 
of  the  Moses." 


"With  the  works  of  Keats,"  tays  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes,  "  I  had  always  felt  a 
strong  sympathy,  accompanied  by  a  cease- 
less wonder  at  their  wealth  of  diction  and 
iniagery,  which  was  increased  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  that  he  had  produced 
was  rather  a  promise  than  an  accomplish- 
ment ;  he  had  ever  seemed  to  me  to  have 
done  more  at  school  in  poetry,  than  any 
man  who  had  made  it  the  object  of  a  ma- 
ture life.  This  adolescent  character  had 
given  me  an  especial  interest  in  the  moral 
history  of  this  Marcellus  of  the  empire  of 
English  song,  and  when  my  imagination 
measured  what  he  might  have  become  by 
what  he  was,  it  stood  astounded  at  the  re- 
sult," 

1  ho  presenting  to  public  view  the  true 
picture  of  a  man  of  genius,  without  either 
wounding  the  feelings  of  mourning  friends 
or  detracting  from  his  existing  reputation, 
obliged  his  biographer  to  consider  what 
course  was  most  likely  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  Keats  in  the  estimation  of  those  most 
capable  of  judging  it. 

«« I  saw,  (says  Mr.  Milnes)  how  grievously  he 
was  misapprehended  even  by  many  who  wished 
to  see  in  mm  only  what  was  best.  I  perceived 
that  many,  who  heartily  admired  his  poetry,  looked 
on  it  as  tbe  production  of  a  waywaid,  erratic,  ge- 
Biiis,  seli-indnlgiDt  ineoMeits^disrespectfoiol  Uie 
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nilu  and  liEniUtiona  of  Art,  not  only  unlearned, 
but  careteu  of  knowledge,  not  only  exaj^rated 
but  dcspisiiip  piopoclion.  I  knew  that  bis  moral 
disposition  was  assumed  to  be  weak,  gluttonous 
of  sensual  eicilement,  querulous  of  nerere  judg- 
ment, fantastical  in  its  Ixste,  and  lackadMaital  in 
its  seniiaients.  He  was  all  but  univeisally  be- 
liSTed  to  have  been  killed  by  a  stupid,  safaf^e, 
article  in  a  review,  and  to  Ibe  compassion  gene- 
rated by  bis  untoward  fate  be  was  held  to  owe  a 
certain  personal  interest,  whicb  bis  poetic  reputa- 
tion hardly  justified. 

"  When,  then,  1  found,  from  Ihe  nndeniable 
documentary  evidence  of  bis  inmost  life,  that  no 
thing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  ihi 
opinion,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  a  portrait,  so  die 
similar  from  the  general  assumption,  would  bardly 
obtain  credit,  and  might  ratber  look  like  the  pro- 
duction of  a  paradoxical  partiality  than  the  result 
of  conscientious  inquiry.  I  had  to  show  that 
Keats,  in  his  intellectual  character,  reverenced  sim- 
plicity and  truth  above  all  things,  and  abhorred 
whatever  was  merely  stiange  and  strong — that  be 
was  ever  learning  and  ever  growing  more  con- 
scious of  b\i  own  ignorance,— that  his  models 
were  always  the  highest  and  the  purest,  and  that 
his  earnesineas  in  aiming  at  their  excellence,  was 
only  equal  to  the  humble  estimation  of  his  own 
efforts — that  hie  poetical  course  was  one  of  dis- 
tinct and  positive  progress,  exhibiting  a  se|f  com- 
mand and  self -direction  which  enabled  bim  to 
understand  and  avoid  the  fauhs  even  ol  tbe  wri- 
ters he  was  most  naturally  inalioed  to  ealeem,  and 
to  liberate  himself  at  once,  not  only  from  tbe  fet- 
ters of  literary  partlzanship,  but  even  from  Ihe 
subtler  influences  and  ateociations  of  tbe  accidental 
literarv  spirit  of  his  own  time.  I  bad  also  to  ex- 
hibit  the  moral  peculiarities  of  Keats  as  Ihe  etfecis 
of  a  strong  will,  passionate  temperament,  indomi- 
table courage,  and  a  somewhat  conlemplnoua  dis- 
regard of  otner  men — to  represent  him  as  unflinch- 
ingly meeting  all  criticism  of  his  writings,  and 
caring  for  the  Article,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
had  such  homicidal  success,  just  so  lar  as  it  was 
an  evidence  of  the  little  power  be  bad  as  yet  ac- 
quired over  the  sympatbies  of  mankind,  and  no 
more,  I  had  to  make  prominent  Ihe  brave  front 
he  opposed  to  poverty  and  pain — to  show,  bow 
tove  of  pleasure  was  in  him  continually  subordi- 
nate to  biirber  aspirations,  notwithstanding  the 
sharp  zest  of  enjoyment  which  his  mercurial  na- 
ture conferred  on  himj  and  above  nil,  1  had  to 
illustrate  how  little  he  abused  bis  full  possession 
of  that  imaginative  faculty,  which  enaJdes  ihe 
poet  to  vivify  the  phantoms  of  Ibe  hour,  and  to 
purify  tbe  objects  of  sense,  beyond  what  ihi 
mQrallsl  may  SE""' "" 
can  understand 
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To  effect  these  objects,  Mr,  Mrlnes  deem- 
ed it  beat  to  aot  simply  as  editor  of  the  Life 
which  was,  as  it  were,  alretuly  written. 
Few  of  the  rcmaiiiB  of  the  poet  had  es'-aped 
the  ftffectioQatc  care  of  Mr.  Chftrles  Brown, 
a  retired  Rnssia  merohaiit,  at  onoe  a  de- 
voted friend  wad  protector  of  John  Ketts. 
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Even  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
giving  those  doonmentB  to  the  world,  were 
actually  in  progrean,  when  the  accident  of 
attending  k  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the 
Colonliation  of  New  Zealand  altered  all 
Mr.  Brown's  plana,  and  led  to  his  coUeo- 
tioDs  of  Keats's  writings,  accompanied  with 
■ft  biographical  notice,  being  transferred  to 
their  present  editor. 

John  Keats  was  bom  in  London,  October 
agth,  1795  (not  1796,  aa  generally  record- 
ed), in  the  house  of  hia  grandfather,  the 
proprietor  of  large  livery  stables  on  the 
Pavement  in  Moorfields.  He  was  a  seventh 
month  child,  but  his  constitution  is  said 
not  to  have  exhibited  any  peculiar  signs  of 
debility  daring  cbildhooil.  In  due  time  he 
was  sent  with  his  brother  George,  older 
than  himself,  and  Thomas,  younger,  to  a 
school  at  £nfield,  then  in  high  repute.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  after  he  had  been 
some  time  at  school,  that  his  intellectnal 
ambition  suddenly  developed  itself;  bo  de- 
termined to  carry  off  all  the  first  prizes  in 
literature,  and  he  sncceeded.  The  quantitj 
of  translations  which  he  made  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  stay  at  Enfield  is  said 
to  have  been  surprizing. 

On  the  death  of  their  remaining  parent, 
the  young  Keatsea  were  consigned  to  the 
guardian^ip  of  Mr.  Abbey,  a  merchant. 
John  was  apprentioed  for  five  years  to  Mr. 
Hammond,  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton.  At 
this  time  his  friend  and  literary  counsellor' 
was  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  in  whom  the 
poet  found  a  companion  capable  of  syrapa- 
'lizing  with  all  his  highest  tastes  and  finest 
.jntiments,  and  his  powers  gradually  ex- 
panded in  BO  genia!  an  atmosphere.  Spen- 
ser, Chaucer,  and  Byron  were  hia  especial 
favorites,  and  the  strange  tragedy  of  tbe 
fate  of  Chiitterton,  the  "  Marvellous  Boy, 
the  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  its 
pride,''  so  disgraceful  to  the  age  in  which 
it  occurred  and  so  awful  a  warning  to  all 
others  of  the  cruel  evils,  which  the  mere 
.pathy  and  ignorance  of  the  world  can  in- 
lict  on  genius,  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
allusion  and  interest  in  his  letters  and 
poems  written  at  this  time. 

Upon  removing  to  London,  professedly 
with  the  view  to  walk  the  hospitals,  one  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  one  who  had  much  in- 
Buenco  upon  hts  subsequent  career,  was  Mr- 
Leigh  Hunt,  at  that  time  alike  eminent  for 
hia  poetical  originality  and  his  political 
persecntiona.  The  heart  of  Keats  leaped 
towards  the  persecuted  poet  in  human  and 
poetic  brotherhood,  and  the  earnest  Sonnet 
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on  the  day  he  left  Iits  prison  riveted  the 
connexion.  Throngh  Leigh  Hunt  he  also 
becamo  intimate  with  HttiKtt,  Shelley, 
Hnydon,  and  Godwin,  with  Mr.  Basil 
Montague  and  his  distlognishcd  family, 
and  with  Mr.  Charlca  Oilier,  a  young  pul- 
lisber,  himself  a  poet,  who,  out  of  sheer  ad- 
miration, ofTercd  to  publish  a  volnme  of  hi^ 
productions.  This  little  work,  the  beloved 
first-born  of  so  f^reaX  a  genins,  Bcorcely 
touched  the  pnblic  attention.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Keats  attributed 
his  want  of  sucoess  to  the  favorite  scape- 
goat of  unhappy  authors — an  inactive  pub- 
lisher— and  incurred  tho  additional  afflic- 
tion of  a  breach  of  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
OUier. 

In  the  preTtons  aulainn  Keata  waa  in  the  hab'[ 
of  frequently  passing  the  evening  in  hie  friend's 
pain  ling-room,  where  many  men  nf  genius  w< 
wont  to  meet,  and,  silling  before  eoine  picture 
\*bich  be  was  engaged,  criticize,  atgue,  defend, 
allacic,  and  quote  their  favoKte  writers.  Keat-' 
used  to  call  it  •'  Making  us  wings  for  the  nighl." 
The  momin^:  after  one  of  these  itinocent  and 
happy  symposia,  Haydon  received  a  Dole  inclos- 
ing  the  piciureeque  aonnel 
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in  earth  are  tojonrning,  jcc. 


Keais  adding,  thai  the  preceding  evening  bad 
wrougbt  him  up,  and  he  could  not  forbear  eend- 
iDg.JL  *  Haydon  in  bis  acknaw!edg;nwni,  snggesl- 
ed  the  omission  of  pari  of  it ;  end  also  mEnticined 
that  he  would  forward  it  to  Wordsworth  ;  be  re- 
ceived this  reply:— 

Mv  DEAa  Sib,— Your  letter  baa  filled  me  wilh 
a  proud  pleasure,  and  shall  be  kept  by  me  as  a 
stimulus  to  exertion.  I  begin  lo  fix  my  eyes  on  an 
horizon.  My  feelings  entirely  fall  in  with  yonrs 
with  regard  to  the  ellipsis,  anri  I  glory  in  il.  The 
idea  of  your  sending  it  lo  Wonlsworth  puts  ...^ 
oul  of  brealb — you  know  with  what  reverence  I 
would  send  my  well  wishes  to  him, 

Vours  sincerely, 

John  Keats. 

Il  should  here  be  remembered  that  Woidsworth 
was  not  then  what  he  is  now,  that  he  was  con- 
founded wilh  much  that  was  thought  ridiculous 
and  unmanly  in  the  new  school,  and  that  il  was 
something  for  so  young  a  eludenl  lo  have  torn 
away  the  veil  ol  prejudice  then  hanging  iver  that 
now-honored  name,  and  to  have  proeTaimed  his 
reverence  In  such  earnest  words,  while  so  many 
men  of  letters  could  only  scorn  or  Jeer. 

The  liltio  congeniality  of  the  profession 
to  which  Ifeats  had  been  brought  up,  and 
the  career  opened  to  him  by  his  literary 
■access  and  conooxtoos,  bcoamo  every  day 
mora  manifest.    M«  vaa  soon  oonviiiced 


that  be  was  nnfit  for  the  line  of  life  on 
which  ho  had  expended  so  many  years  of 
his  stady,  and  a  considerable  part  of  bis 
property,  and  be  records  in  a  letter  to 
Reynolds,  how  he  first  repaired  to  tbo 
country  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  and,  by 
Haydon'a  advice,  to  brace  his  powers  by 
undistractod  study. 

Mr  DEAR  Revmolds, — My  brothers  were  anx- 
ious that  I  should  go  by  myself  into  the  country ; 
Ibey  have  always  been  extremely  fond  of  me,  and 
now  thai  Haydon  has  pointed  oul  bow  necessary 
it  is  that  I  should  be  alone  to  improve  myself, 
they  give  up  the  temporary  pleasure  of  being  wilh 
me  continually  for  a  great  good  which  I  hope  will 
follow  i  BO  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  town.  You 
muSI  sooD  bring  all  your  present  troubles  lo  ■ 
close,  and  so  must  I,  but  we  must,  like  the  Fox, 
prepare  for  a  fresh  swarm  of  flies.  Banish  mo- 
ney— Banish  sofas — Banish  wine— Banish  music ; 
but  right  Jack  Health,  honest  Jack  Health,  true 
Jack  Health.  Banish  Health  and  banish  all  the 
worid. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Ho  first  repaired  to  Carisbrooke,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  be  anmaingty  de- 
Boribes  himself,  in  another  letter  to  the 
same  invaluable  friend,  as  unpacking  hta 
books,  patting  tbom  in  a  snug  comer,  pin- 
ning up  Haydon,  and  Mary,  Qneen  of 
Sootte,  and  Milton  with  his  daughters,  in  & 
row.  In  the  same  letter  (dated  April  17, 
1817),  he  announces  his  intention  to  forth- 
with co  mm  en  oa  bis  "  Endymion."  It  ap- 
pears that  tho  sojourn  in  Primrose  Island, 
as  he  called  it,  with  its  alleys,  oopsea,  and 
qnict  freshes,  did  not  answer  his  expecta- 
tions. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hunt,  written  in 
early  part  of  May,  from  Margate,  he 

I  went  to  tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  thought  so  much 
about  poetry,  so  long  together,  that  1  could  not 
gel  any  sleep  at  night ;  and  moreover,  I  know  not 
how  il  is,  I  could  not  get  wholesome  food.  By 
Ibis  means,  in  a  week  oi  so,  1  became  not  over 
capable  in  my  upper  atorles,  and  set  off  pell-mell 
lor  Mareate,  at  feast  150  miles,  beeauee,  foreoolb, 
I  fancied  I  should  like  my  old  lodgings  here,  and 
could  continue  to  do  without  trees.  Another 
thing,  1  was  too  much  in  solitude,  and  conse- 
quently was  obliged  lo  be  in  continual  burning  of 
thought  as  an  only  resource.  However,  Tom  is 
ivitb  me  Hi  present,  and  we  are  very  comfortable. 
We  intend,  Ibougb,  to  get  among  some  trees. 
Flow  have  you  got  on  amoog  Ihem  ■  How  are 
ihe  nymphs  .'—I  suppose  they  have  ted  you  a  fine 
dance.     Where  are  you  now  ! 

This  letter  is  signed  John  Keats,  oiioi 
Janketfl,  ma  appellation  giTcn  him  in  play 
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upon  his  name,  and  in  allnsion  to  his 
fricndd  of  Fairy-land.  It  appears  that, 
notwitbstfinding  his  migratory  fever, 
he  was  at  ibis  time  advancing  with  his 
poem,  and  had  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  Mctisrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey  respecting 
its  publication.  The  following  letter, 
which  is  80  highly  characteristic  of  its  au- 
thor, indicates  tbat  these  gentlemen  gave 
him  tangible  proofs  of  their  interest  in  his 
welfare. 

Margate,  May  16th,  1817. 

Mt  DEAt|SiR,-^r  am  extremely  indebted  to  you 
for  your  liberality  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  rag, 
value  jC20,  and  shall  immediately  proceed  to  de- 
stroy some  of  the  minor  heads  of  that  hydra  the 
Dun  ;  to  conquer  which  the  knight  need  have  no 
sword,  shield,  cuirass,  cuisaes,  herbadgeon,  spear, 
casque,  greaves,  paldrons,  spurs,  chevron,  or  any 
other  scaly  commodity,  but  he  need  only  take  the 
Bank-note  of  Faith  and  Cash  of  Salvation,  and 
set  out  against  the  monster,  invoking  the  aid  of 
no  Archinago  or  Urganda,but  finger  me  the  paper, 
light  as  the  Sybil's  leaves  in  Viigil,  whereat  the 
fiend  skulks  off  with  the  tail  between  his  legs. 
Touch  him  with  this  enchanted  paper,  and  ne 
whips  you  his  head  away  as  fast  as  a  snail's 
hora ;  but  then  the  horrid  propensity  he  has  to  put 
it  up  again  has  discouraged  many  very  valiant 
knights.  He  is  such  a  never-ending,  still- begin- 
ning, sort  of  a  body,  like  my  landlady  of  the 
Bell.  I  think  I  could  make  a  nice  little  allegori- 
cal poem,  called  •*  The  Dun,"  where  we  would 
have  the  Castle  of  Carelessness,  the  Drawbidge  of 
Credit,  Sir  Novelty  Fashion's  expedition  against 
the  City  of  Tailors,  &c.,  &c.  I  went  day  by  day 
at  my  poem  for  a  month ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  other  day,  I  found  my  brain  so  overwrought, 
that  I  bad  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  it,  so  wa.s 
obliged  to  give  up  for  a  lew  days.  1  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  resume  my  work.  1  have  endeavored 
to  do  so  once  or  twice ;  but  to  no  piKpose.  In- 
stead of  poetry,  I  have  a  swimming  in  my  head, 
and  feel  all  the  effects  of  a  mental  debauch,  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  anxiety  to  go  on,  without  the  power 
to  do  so,  which  does  not  at  all  tend  to  my  ulti- 
mate progression.  However,  to-morrow  I  will 
beg;in  my  next  month.  This  evening.]  go  to  Can- 
terbury, having  got  tired  of  IMargate ;  I  was  not 
right  m  my  lM»d  when  I  came.  At  Canterbury  I 
hope  the  remembrance  of  Chaucer  will  set  me  mr- 
ward  like  a  billiard  ball.  I  have  some  idea  of 
seeing  the  Continent  some  time  this  summer. 

In  repeating  how  tensible  I  am  of  your  k'nd- 
ness,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

John  Kxats. 

This  habit  of  following  out  an  idea  into 
all  its  most  fantastic  ramifications,  rollick- 
ing in  the  fun  of  the  thing,  without  much 
r^rd  to  a  perfectly  correct  diction  or 
imagery,  is  amu9ingly  pourtrayed  in  tho 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  from 
Oxford,  whither  he  repaired  in  September. 


*'  Give  my  sincerest  respects  to  Mrs.  Dilke 
saying  that  [  have  not  forgiven  myself  for  no 
having  got  her  the  little  box  of  medicuie  i  pro- 
mised, and  that,  had  I  remained  at  Hampstead,  I 
would  have  made  precious  havoc  with  her  house 
and  furniture — drawn  a  great  harrow  over  her 
garden — poisoned  Boxer — eaten  her  clothes-pegs 
— fried  her  cabbages — fricaseed  (how  is  it  spelt .') 
her  radishes — rairouted  her  onions — belabored  her 
beat-TOOi — outstripped  her  scarlet- runners — pat' 
lez-tou^d  with  ner  french-beans — devoured  her 
mi^on  or  mignionette— metamorphosed  her  bell- 
handles — splintered  her  looking-glasses — buUock- 
ed  at  her  cups  and  saucers — agonized  her  decan- 
ters—put old  P— —  to  pickle  in  the  brine- tub- 
disorganized  her  piano— dislocated  her  candle- 
sticks—empted  her  wine-bins  in  a  fit  of  despair — 
turned  out  her  maid  to  grass — and  astonished 

B ;  whose  letter  to  her  on  these  events  I 

would  rather  see  than  the  original  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis." 

Of  Mr.  Dilko,  ho  says,  in  the  same  let- 
ter;  ''  Tell  him  to  shoot  fair,  and  not  to 
have  at  tho  poor  devils  in  a  furrow  ;  when 
thev  are  flying,  he  may  fire,  and  nobody 
will  be  tho  wiser. "  To  Reynolds  ho  writes 
at'  about  the  same  period ;  ^^  So  you  are 
determined  to  be  mv  mortal  foe — draw  a 
sword  at  me,  and  I  will  forgive — put  a  bul- 
let in  my  brain,  and  I  will  shake  it  out  as 
a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane — put  me 
on  a  gridiron  and  I  will  fry  with  great  com- 
placency— but — oh,  horror !  to  come  upon 
me  in  the  shape  of  a  dun  ! — Send  me  bills ! 
As  I  say  to  my  tailor,  send  mo  bills  and  I'll 
never  employ  you  more." 

The  first  three  books  of  "  Endymion  " 
were  finished  in  September,  and  portions  of 
the  poem  had  come  to  be  seen  and  canvass- 
ed by  literary  friends.  With  a  singular 
anticipation  of  the  injustice  and  calumny 
he  should  be  subject  to  as  belonging  to 
'^  the  Cockney  School,"  his  biographer  re- 
marks, he  began  at  this  time  to  stand  up 
stoutly  for  his  originality  whatever  it  might 
be,  not  being  marred  by  the  assistance,  in- 
fluence, or  counsel  of  Hunt,  or  any  one 
else. 

In  November,  Keats  was  at  Leatherhcad, 
and  his  correspondence  from  thence  con- 
tains many  touches  that  do  credit  to  his 
head  and  heart.  ^^  To  a  man  of  your  na- 
ture," he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bailey, 

"  such  a  letter  as 's  must  have  been 

extremely  cutting.  What  occasions  the 
greater  part  of  the  world's  quarrels }  Sim- 
ply this :  two  minds  meet,  and  do  not  un- 
derstand each  other  time  enough  to  prevent 
any  shock  or  surprise  at  the  conduct  of 
either  party.  As  soon  as  I  had  known 
three  days,  I  had  got  enough  of  his 
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diBractcr  not  to  bavo  been  surprised  at 
nioh  a  letter  &s  be  has  hurt  yon  vitb.  Nor, 
when  I  knew  it,  wbb  it  a  principle  with  roe 
to  drop  his  acqu&intnnco  i  although  tritb 
jon  it  would  bare  been  an  imporiuus  ft'cl- 
ing.  I  wit'b  you  knew  all  that  I  think  abont 
Genius  and  tho  Heart."  In  a  letter  to 
Reynolda,  from  the  eamc  place,  ho  sajB, 
"  why  don't  you,  aa  !  do,  look  unconcerned 
at  wliat  may  be  called  more  particularly 
beart-Tcxations  f  They  never  surprise  mo 
Lord  !  a  man  should  have  the  fine  point  of 
bis  soul  taken  off,  to  become  fit  for  this 
world." 

"  Kudymion"  was  finished  at  Burford 
Bridge,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1817, 
and  Keats  passed  the  following  wiotcr  at 
Hampstcad  gaily  enough  among  his  friends ; 
his  society  it  appears  being  ^ways  much 
sought  after  from  the  delightful  combination 
of  earnestness  and  pleasantry  which  distin- 

faisbcd  his  interconrse  with  all  men.  His 
ealth  does  not  seem  at  this  time  to  have 
prevented  him  from  indulging  somewhat  in 
that  dissipation  which  his  biographer  inti- 
mates is  "  the  natural  outlet  for  the  young 
energies  of  ardent  temperaments."  His 
bodily  vigor  too  must  at  this  time  have 
been  considerable,  as  ho  signalized  himself, 
by  giving  a  drubbing  to  a  butcher,  whom 
be  saw  beating  a  little  boy,  to  the  ontbusi- 
utio  admiration  of  a  crowd  of  bystanders. 

Keats  docs  not  appear  to  have  felt  him- 
BL^If  at  homo  in  fashionable  society,  and 
railed  at  it  accordingly.  Speaking  of  a 
dinner  be  bad  with  Horace  Smith,  his 
two  brothers,  and  Hill,  and  Kingston,  he 
wys, 

They  only  served  to  cunvince  me  bow  sope- 
rior  bumor  is  lo  riot,  in  n^pect  m  enjoymeni. 
These  men  ray  things  which  malie  one  slari, 
wilhonl  making  one  ferl ;  Ibey  are  all  alike; 
their  tiiannrrs  ate  alike ;  Ihey  all  know  fashion- 
abUs;  iliey  bnve  all  a  mannerism  in  ihejr  very 
ealirn  and  drinking,  in  their  mere  handling  a  de- 
earner.  They  talked  of  K^an  and  his  low  com- 
pany. "  Would  I  were  with  that  company  instead 
of  yours,"  said  1  lo  myself!  I  know  such- like 
acquaintance  will  never  <lo  for  roe,  anJ  yet  I  am 
going  tu  Reynolds,  on  Wednesday. 

It  was  probably  from  the  same  fooliag 
that  be  intimates  in  the  same  letter  that  be 
baa  just  had  two  very  pleasant  evenings 
with  Dilke.  Writing  to  his  brother  a 
month  afterwards,  be  says,  in  allusion  to 
Hunt'.i  critical  objcctinas  to  tbe  first  book 
of  "  Eudymton,"  "The  fact  is,  bo  and 
Shelley  are  hurt,  and  perhaps  justly,  at  my 
not  having  shown  them  tbe  tmur  officioni- 
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ly ;  and  from  several  bints  I  have  had, 
they  appear  much  disposed  to  dissect  and 
anatomize  any  trip  or  slip  I  may  have 
made-  But  who's  afraid.^  Ay!  Tom! 
demmc  if  I  am."  A  month  more  and  he 
writea  also  to  his  brother — "  Honors  rush 
BO  thickly  upon  me  that  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  bear  up  against  them.  What  think  you 
— am  I  to  be  crowned  in  the  oapitol  ?  Am 
I  to  be  made  a  Mandarin  ?  No  !  I  am  to 
be  invited,  Mrs.  Hunt  tells  me,  to  a  party 
at  Ollicr's  lo  keep  Shskspcare's  birthday. 
Shakspearo  would  stare  to  see  me  there." 
Another  month,  and  one  of  his  letters  con- 
tains, a  passage  upon  which  his  biographer 
justly  remarks  never  have  words  more 
effectively  expressed  the  eonviclion  of  the 
superiority  of  virtue  above  beauty,  never 
has  a  poet  more  devoutly  submitted  tbe 
glory  of  imagination  to  tbe  power  of  con- 


I  am  quite  perplexed  in  a  world  of  ilonhia  and 
fancies ;  there  is  nothing  Blahle  in  the  world ;  np> 
ronr's  your  only  music.  I  don't  mean  lo  include 
Bailey  ix  this,  and  bo  I  dismim  bim  from  this, 
with  all  ihe  oppiobiium  he  deserves ;  ibai  is,  in 
so  many  words,  be  ib  one  of  tbe  noblest  men  alive 
at  the  present  day.  In  a  note  to  Haydon,  about 
a  week  ago  (which  I  wrote  with  a  full  sense  of 
what  he  hud  done,  and  how  he  bad  never  maoi- 
fcBtedany  little  tnean  drawback  in  his  value  of  me), 
Isaid,  if  there  were  three  things  superior  in  the  mo- 
dern world,  they  were  "  The  flxcursion,"  "Har- 
don'j  I'iccures,"  and  Hazliil's  depth  of  Taste.  So 
I  belicTe— not  thuB  spenking  with  any  poor 
vanity — Ihai  works  of  genius  are  the  first  things 
in  this  world.  Ho !  lor  that  Bort  of  probity  and 
disinlerestedneH  trhieh  such  men  as  Sailey  pos- 
sess does  hold  and  grasp  Ihe  tip-lop  of  an  V  spiritual 
honors  that  can  be  paid  to  any  thing  in  ihiB  world. 
And,  mnreover,  having  this  feeling  at  Ibis  present 
come  over  me  in  its  full  force,  I  aal  down  to  wiilp 
to  yaa  with  a  grateful  heart,  in  thai  I  had  not  a 
brolber  who  didnot  feel  and  credit  me  for  a  deep- 
er feeling  and  derotion  for  his  iiprighlnesa,  than 
for  any  marks  of  genius,  however  splendid. 

The  correction  and  publication  of  "  Gn- 
dymion  "  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
first  half  of  1816,  and  naturally  furnish  the 
chief  matter  of  his  correspondence.  There 
arc  some  fine  ozaniples  of  criticism  in  some 
of  these  letters.     For  example  : — 

in.    I  think  poetry  sbonid  snrpiise  by  a  fine 


ihoughls,  and  appear  almost  a  resemblance. 

3nd,  lis  touches  of  beaaly  should  nevei  m 
halfway,  thereby  making  the  reader  breatblesa, 
inslead  o(  content.  Tbe  rise,  the  progress,  Ihe 
telling  of  iiMgciy,  ahould,  like  Uw  aun,  come 
OBiuiml  to  him,  ihuM  over  himt  and  set  Mberijt 
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although  ID  magnificeace,  leSTing  him  Id  the 
luxury  of  twilight.  Bui  it  ia  eusier  to  ibink  what 
poetry  should  be.  than  to  write  it.  And  Ibis  leads 
DM  to 

Another  axiom— That  if  poetry  eomea  not  ae 
naturally  aa  the  leaves  to  a  tree,  it  had  better  do! 
comeaialL 

On  getting  down  to  TeigDmoatb  in  tbe 
aprinfr  of  the  eame  year,  he  onoe  more  al~ 
lowed  bis  imoginatioD  to  riot  in  tlie  froliok- 
Bomeaeas  which  appeared  to  be  natnral  to 
it,  in  its  health;  tone. 

Buy  a  girdle,  put  a  pebble  in  your  mouth. 
'        n  your  bracea  (he  writea  to  Reynolds),  for  I 


proposing  to  travel  over  the  North  this 
Tbere  is  buf  one  thing  to  prevent  me. 


gtolio  you,  and  WHler-fall  you,  and  wood  you, 
and  water  you,  and  immense. rock  you,  and  Ire- 
mendous-Bound  yon,  and  aolifude  you.  I'll  make 
a  lodgment  on  your  glacis  by  a  row  of  pines,  and 
alarm  yout  covered  way  with  bramble -busbeij. 
I'll  have  at  vou  witb  hip-and-baw  amall  shot, 
and  cannoDBue  you  witb  shingles.  I'll  be  nitty 
upon  salt  fish,  and  impede  your  cavalry  witn 
elolltd-cream.  Bui  ab.  Coward !  to  talk  at  Ibis 
rate  to  a  sick  man,  or,  I  hope.  10  one  that  was 
aick — for  I  hope  by  this  you  stand  on  yonr  right 
foot.  If  you  are  not — tbai's  all — I  intend  to  cut 
all  Bick  people  if  they  do  not  make  up  their  minda 
to  cut  Sickneas — a  fellow  to  whom  1  have  a  com- 
nlete  aversion,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  is  bar- 
oored  and  countenanced  in  several  hoows  where 
I  viait ;  be  is  silting  now,  quite  impudent,  between 
me  and  Tom;  be  inaulla  ma  at  poor  Jem  Rice's  j 
and  yoa  have  seated  him,  before  now,  between  us 
at  the  theatre,  when  1  Ihoogbt  he  looked  with  a 
longing  eye  at  poor  X.ean.  I  sbati  say,  once  for 
all,  to  my  friends,  generally  and  severally,  cat 
that  fellow,  or  I  cut  yon. 

There  ia  a  letter  almoat  as  plajfiil  and 
of  ft  Btill  more  imaginativo  character,  writ- 
ten to  Rioe  firom  the  same  place.  The 
vacillation  that  is  almost  inseparable  from 
poetio  genius,  is  made  pecaliarl;  and  yet  I 
pleasingly  manifest  at  this  same  epoch. 
In  a  letter  to  Reynolds,  dated  April  9, 
1618,  he  says,  "  I  have  many  reasons  for 
going  wonder-ways,  to  make  my  winter 
chair  free  from  spleen ;  to  enlarge  my  vi- 
sion ;  to  esoape  disquisitions  on  poetry, 
and  KingBton-oriticiBm ;  to  promote  diges- 
tion and  economise  shoe-leattier.  I'll  have 
leather  mittens  and  belt;  and  if  Brown 
holds  his  mind,  '  over  hills  we  go.'  If  my 
books  will  help  me  to  it,  then  will  1  take 
all  Europe  in  tarn,  and  see  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  tbem." 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  he  wrote 
to. Taylor  in  a  more  hiunblo  and  philoso- 
phio  liuDor. 


by — I  find  that  I  can  have  no  enjoyment  ii 
the  world  but  continual  drinking  of  knowledge. 
I  find  there  is  no  wanhy  parsuil  but  the  idea  of 
doing  some  good  to  the  world.  Some  do  it  with 
their  society ;  some  with  iheir  wit ;  some  with  their 
benevolence ;  tamt  with  a  sort  of  power  of  con- 
lerrins  pleasure  and  good  humor  on  all  they  meet 
— and  in  n  thousand  ways,  all  dutiful  to  the  com-  ^ 
mand  of  great  Nature.  There  is  but  one  way  for 
me.  The  road  lies  throogh  application,  study, 
and  IhoQght.  I  will  pursue  il ;  and,  for  that  end, 
purpose  retiring  for  some  yeari.  I  have  been  ho. 
vermg  for  some  lime  between  an  eiquisile  sense 
of  the  luxurious,  and  a  love  for  philosophy;  were 
I  calculated  for  the  former  t  should  be  glad.  But 
as  I  am  not,  I  shall  lam  all  my  sont  to  the  latter. 

John  Keats's  philosophy  is  not,  however, 
always  either  very  Incid  or  logical ;  witness 
what  he  says  Upon  his  brother;  George's 
marriage. 

I  had  known  my  eisler-in-law  some  lime  befon 
she  was  my  sister,  and  was  very  fond  of  ber.  I 
like  her  belter  and  better.  She  is  the  most  disin- 
terested woman  I  ever  knew — that  is  to  say,  abe 
goes  beyond  degrees  in  ii.  To  see  an  entirely  die. 
iolereBled  girl  quite  happy  is  Ihe  most  pleasant 
and  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world.  It  depeitds 
upon  a  tbousand  cl re um stances.  On  my  word  it 
is  extmordinary.  Women  must  want  imagination, 
and  they  may  thank  God  Inr  iti  and  ho  may  we, 
Ibal  adelicaie  being  can  feel  happy  without  any 
sense  of  crime.  It  puzzles  me,  and  I  have  no 
sort  of  logic. to  comfort  me  ;  I  shall  think  it  over. 

An  agreeable  diversion  to  bis  somewhat 
monotonous  life  was  afforded  this  summer, 
by  a  waIking;tonr  through  the  Lakes  and 
Highlands  with  his  friend  Mr.  Brown,  who 
has  recorded  the  rapture  of  Keats,  when  be 
became  sensible  for  the  first  time  of  the  fnll 
effect  of  mountain  scenery.  At  a  turn  of 
the  road  above  Bownesa,  where  the  Lake 
of  Windermere  first  bursts  on  the  view,  be 
stopped  as  if  sCupified  with  beauty.  In 
writing  to  his  brother  Tom,  be  says,  that 
in  the  ascent  of  Skiddaw,  he  felt  as  if  h« 
were  going  to  a  tournament.  Keats,  how- 
ever, loved  mankind  better  than  any  of  tin 
other  vorks  of  nature. 

After  Skiddaw,  we  walked  to  Treby,  Ihe  oldest 
market  town  in  Cumberland,  where  we  wetg 
greatly  amused  by  a  country  dancing- school, 
holden  at  Ihe  "  Tun."  Il  was  indeed,  "  no  new 
cotillien  fresh  from  France."  No,  (hey  kicbit  and 
jnmpit  witb  mettle  extraordinary,  and  whiskil, and 
fiiskit,  ud  toed  it,  and  go*d  it,  and  twirl'd  it,  and 
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wbiri'd  it,  and  stamped  it,  and  sweated  it,  tattooing 
the  floor  like  mad.  The  difference  between  our 
country  dances  and  these  Scottish  figures  is  about 
the  same  as  leisurely  stirring  a  cup  of  tea  and 
beating  up  a  batter-pudding.  I  was  extremely 
glad  to  thmk  that,  if  I  had  pleasures  they  knew 
nothing  of,  they  had  also  some  into  which  I  could 
not  possibly  enter.  I  hope  I  shall  not  return  with- 
out naving  got  the  Highland  fling.  There  was  as 
fine  a  row  of  boys  and  girls  as  you  ever  saw; 
some  beautiful  faces,  and  one  exquisite  mouth. 
I  nerer  felt  so  near  the  glory  of  patriotism,  the 
glory  of  making,  by  any  means,  a  country  hap- 

g'er.  This  is  what  I  like  better  than  scenery.  I 
ar  our  continued  moving  "from  place  to  place 
will  prevent  our  becoming  learned  in  village  af- 
fairs ;  we  are  mere  creatures  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
mountains. 

Of  Bams's  tomb,  Iteats  says,  it  was  not 
much  to  his  taste,  though  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  show  they  wanted  to  honor  him. 
In  a  sonnet  written  on  the  spot,  he  also  in- 
timates that  the  town,  the  church-yard,  and 
ike  settingrsun — the  very  clouds,  trees,  and 
rounded  hills — all  seemed  beautiful,  but 
cold  and  strange,  and  then  he  beautifully 
adds. 

Bums !  with  honor  due 
I  oil  have  honored  thee.    Great  shadow,  hide 
Thy  lace ;  I  sin  againsc  thy  native  skies. 

He,  however,  wrote  a  more  genial,  sonnet 
in  the  whisky-shop  into  which  the  cottage 
where  Bums  was  born  was  converted.  He 
also  commemorates  in  simple  prose,  that 
"  wo  have  now  begun  upon  whisky,  called 
here  '  whuskey' — very  smart  stuff  it  is. 
Mixed  like  our  liquors,  with  sugar  and  wa- 
t«r,  'tis  called  toddy ;  very  pretty  drink, 
and  much  praised  by  Bums." 

The  pedestrians  next  passed  through  the 
country  of  Meg  Merrilies,  and  crossed 
thence  to  Ireland.  Most  curious  are  Keats's 
reflections  upon  the  chamber-maid  in  the 
latter  country,  who  is  fair,  kind,  and  ready 
to  laugh,  because  she  is  out  of  the  horrible 
dominion  of  the  Scotch  Kirk.  He  goes  on 
to  describe  how  the  kirk  men  have  done 

Sod  by  making  cottagers  thrifty,  and  how 
ey  have  done  harm  by  banishing  puns, 
love,  and  laughter,  and  he  concludes  the 
argument  by  saying, 

I  have  not  sufficient  reasoning  faculty  to  settle 
the  doctrine  of  thrift,  as  it  is  consistent  with  the 
djgnity  of  human  society — with  the  happiness  of 
cottagers;  all  I  can  do  is  by  plump  contrasts: 
were  the  fingers  made  to  squeeze  a  guinea  or  a 
white  hand  .' — were  the  lips  made  to  hold  a  pen 
or  a  kiss  ?  And  vet,  in  cities,  man  is  shut  out 
Irom  his  fellows  it  he  is  poor ;  the  cottager  must 


be  very  dirty,  and  very  wretched,  if  she  be  not 
thrifty — the  present  slate  of  society  demands  this, 
and  this  convinces  me  that  the  world  is  very 
young,  and  in  a  verv  ignorant  state.  We  live  in 
a  barbarous  age.  1  would  sooner  be  a  wild  deer, 
than  a  girl  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kirk  ;  and 
1  would  sooner  be  a  wild  hog,  than  be  the  occa- 
sion of  a  poor  creature's  penance  before  those  ex- 
ecrable elders. 

Ireland  was  found  to  be  expensive,  and 
the  travellers  stopped  there  but  a  short 
time.  They  returned  by  Ailsa  Crag,  im- 
mortalized in  verse,  and  Burns's  cottage, 
Inverary,  Mull,  and  lona,  and  the  account 
given  of  these  travela  in  his  letters,  is  cha- 
racteristic and  entertaining.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  return  by  Edinburgh,  not 
to  conciliate  his  literary  enemies,  the  au- 
thors of  the  series  called  the  ^^  Cockney 
School  of  Poetry,"  a  thing  which  would 
have  outraged  his  sensibility  and  sense  of 
moral  dignity,  but  an  illness  brought  on  by 
the  accidents  of  travel,  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  London.  On  returning  to 
the  sduth,  Keats  found  his  brother  alarm- 
ingly ill,  and  he  soon  afterwards  died,  af- 
fectionately tended  and  fraternally  mourned. 
The  correspondence  of  this  period  contains 
little  reference  to  the  celeorated  attacks 
made  by  the  Quarterly  Review  and  Black- 
wootTs  Magazine.  In  a  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther, dated  October  29th,  instead  of  being 
'^  snuff 'd  out  by  an  article,'^  he  says. 

There  have  been  two  letters  in  my  defence  in 
the  Chronicle,  and  one  in  the  Examiner,  copied 
from  the  Exeter  paper,  and  written  by  Reynolds* 
I  don't  know  who  wrote  those  in  the  Chronicle* 
This  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  moment :  I  think  I 
shall  be  among  the  English  Poets  after  my  death. 
Even  as  a  matter  of  present  interest,  the  attempt 
to  crush  me  in  the  Quartetiy  has  only  brought  me 
more  into  notice,  and  it  is  a  common  expression 
among  book- men,  *<  I  wonder  the  Quarterly 
should  cut  its  own  throat."  It  does  me  not  the 
least  harm  in  society  to  make  me  appear  little  and 
ridiculous ;  I  know  when  a  miem  is  superior  to  me, 
and  give  him  all  due  respect;  he  will  be  the  last 
to  laugh  at  me  ;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  I  feel  that  I 
make  an  impression  upon  them  which  ensures  me 
personal  respect  while  I  am  in  sight,  whatever 
they  may  say  when  my  back  is  turned. 

Keats's  account  of  the  sensations  awaken- 
ed by  her  whom  he  designates  as  his  Chair- 
man, arc  as  full  of  originality  as  almost 
everything  that  falls  from  his  pen,  but 
his  remarks  upon  the  American  intel- 
lect appear,  in  the  dearth  of  space,  better 
worth  extracting. 

Dilke,  whom  you  know  to  be  a  Godwin-pec- 
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feetibility  man,  pleases  himself  with  the  idea  that 
America  will  he  the  country  to  take  up  the  liufnan 
intellect  where  England  leaves  off.  I  differ  there 
with  him  greatly :  a  country  like  the  United  States, 
whose  greatest  men  are  Franklins  and  Washing- 
tons,  will  never  do  that:  they  are  great  men 
doubtless ;  but  how  are  they  to  be  compared  to 
those,  our  countrymen,  MiJton,  and  the  two  Sid- 
neys ?  The  one  is  a  philosophical  Quaker,  full 
of  liiean  and  thrifty  maxims ;  the  other  sold  the 
very  chaiger  which  had  taken  him  through  all  his 
battles.  Those  Americans  are  ^reat,  but  they  are 
not  sublime  men ;  the  humanity  ot  the  United 
States  can  never  reach  the  sublime.  Birkbeck's 
mind  is  too  much  in  the  American  style;  you 
must  endeavor  to  enforc€^  little  spirit  of  another 
sort  into  the  settlement*— always  with  great  cau- 
tion ;  for  thereby  you  may  do  your  descendants 
more  good  than  you  may  imagine.  If  I  had  a  prayer 
to  make  for  any  great  good,  next  to  Tom's  re- 
covery, it  should  be  that  one  of  your  children 
should  be  the  first  American  poet 

When  Keata  was  left  alone  by  his  bro- 
ther's death,  he  went  to  reside  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Brown,  and  he  then  began  his 
"  Hyperion,"  a  poem  written  as  clearly 
under  Miltonio  influence  as  '^  Endymion" 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Spenser, 
Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  of  which 
Shelley  said,  that  the  scenery  and  drawing 
of  Satan  dethroned  by  the  fallen  Titans, 
surpassed  those  of  Satan  and  his  rebellious 
angels  in  ^'  Paradise  Lost." 

The  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1819 
was  passed  at  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  company  with  Mr.  Brown,  and 
where  they  jointly  produced  a  tragedy  called 
^'  Otho  the  Great,"  and  Keats  wrote  his 
^^  Lamia,"  a  story  taken  from  that  treasure 
house  of  legendary  philosophy,  Burton's 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  versified  after 
Dryden.  In<  August,  Keats  removed  to 
Winchester,  whoso  noble  cathedral  and 
quiet  Close  was  much  favored  by  the  poet. 
He  also  alludes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bailey  to 
the  library  as  a  great  convenience  to  him. 
The  gloomy  tone  of  his  letters  and  the  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  under  which  ho  labored 
soon  brought  back  Mr.  Brown  to  him  and 
the  friends  returned  together  to  London, 
but  a  still  stronger  imptuse  drew  him  back 
again  to  Hampstead.  She,  wliose  name  ''was 
ever  on  his  lips,  but  never  on  his  tongue," 
exercised  too  mighty  a  control  over  his 
being  for  him  to  remain  at  a  distance, 
which,  says  Mr.  Milnes,  was  neither  ab- 
sence nor  presence,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
where  he  could  rest  his  eyes  on  her  habita- 
tion, and  enjoy  each  chance  opportunity  of 
her  society.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in 
Keata'a  lils,  that  just  at  this  moment,  when 


real  anxieties  were  pressing  most  threaten- 
ingly upon  him,  when  the  struggle  between 
his  ever-growing  passion  and  the  miserable 
circumstances  of  his  daily  life  was  beating 
down  his  spirit,  and  when  disease  was  ad- 
vancikig  with  stealthy  progress,  to  consum- 
mate 1^  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  the  hard 
conditions  of  his  mortal  being,  that  he  was 
Actually  engaged  in  his  first  humorous  poem 
which  he  intended  to  have  called  ''  Lucy 
Vaughan  Lloyd,"  from  some  untraceable 
association,  and  which  was  the  last  of  his 
literary  labors. 

One  night,  on  returning  home  after  tra* 
veiling  outside  the  stage  coach,  Keats  was 
seixed  witb  haemoptysis,  and  from  his  pre- 
vious studies  he  knew  the  blood  to  be  ar- 
terial and  proclaimed  his  doom.  He  rallied 
a  little,  removed  to  Gravesend  and  Kentish 
town,  and  back  again  to  Hampstead,  where 
he  remained  with  the  family  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  attached.  No  marked  im- 
provement, however,  manifesting  itself,  Mr. 
Severn,  who  had  just  obtained  the  gold  me- 
dal of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  best  his- 
torical painting,  at  once  offered,  regardless 
of  his  future  prospects,  to  accompany  him 
to  Italy.  Change  of  climate  now  remained 
the  only  chance  of  prolonging  a  life  so  dear 
to  genius  and  to  friendship.  Previous  to 
his  departure  he  laid  open  his  most  secret 
griefs  to  Mr.  Brown. 

1  wish  to  write  on  subjects  that  will  not  agitate 
me  much.  There  is  one  1  must  mention  and  have 
done  with  it.  Even  if  my  body  would  recover  of 
itself,  this  would  prevent  it  The  very  thing 
which  I  want  to  live  most  for  will  be  a  great  oc* 
casion  of  my  death.  I  cannot  help  it.  Who  can 
help  it  ?  Were  i  in  health  it  would  make  me  ill^ 
and  how  can  I  bear  it  in  my  state  ?  1  dare  say 
you  will  be  able  to  gutss  on  what  subject  I  am 
harping — you  know  what  was  my  greatest  pain 
during  the  first  part  of  my  illness  at  your  house* 
I  wish  for  death  every  day  and  night  to  deliver  me 
from  these  pains,  and  then  I  wish  death  away,  for 
death  would  destroy  even  those  pains,  which  are 
better  than  nothing.  Land  and  sea,  weakness  and 
decline,  are  great  separators,  but  Death  is  the 
great  divorcer  for  ever.  When  the  pang  of  this 
thought  has  passed  through  my  mind,  I  may  say 
the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed.  I  often  wish 
for  you,  that  you  might  flatter  me  with  the  best. 
I  think,  without  my  mentioning  it,  for  my  sake» 

you  would  be  a  fnend  to  Miss when  I  am 

dead.  You  think  she  has  many  faults,  but  for  my 
sake  think  she  has  not  one.  If  there  is  anything 
you  can  do  for  her  by  word  or  deed  I  know  yon 
will  do  it  I  am  in  a  state  at  present  in  which 
woman,  merely  as  woman,  can  have  no  more 
power  over  me  than  stocks  and  stones,  and  yet  the 
di&rence  of  my  sensations  with  respect  to  Miss 
—  and  my  sister  is  amaxing-^tbe  one  seems  to 
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absorb  the  other  to  a  degree  incredible.  I  seldom 
think  of  my  brother  and  sister  in  America ;  the 
thooght  of  leaving  Miss is  beyond  every- 
thing horrible — the  sense  of  darkness  coming  over 
me — I  eternally  see  her  figure  eternally  vanishing; 
some  of  the  phrases  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
daring  my  last  nursing  at  Wentwonh  Place  ring 
in  my  ears.  Is  there  another  life  ?  Shall  I  awake 
and  find  all  this  a  dream?  There  must  be, 
cannot  be  created  for  this  sort  of  suffering. 


we 


Once  at  Naples  his  spirits  revived  for  a 
short  time  and  he  somewhat  recovered  the 
fatigues  of  a  stormy  journey  and  a  vexations 
quarantino.  The  sight  of  the  sentinels  on 
tne  stage  drove  him  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
where  he  h&d  the  benefit  of  the  skill  and 
kindly  attentions  of  Doctor,  now  Sir  James 
Clark.  "  All,'*  says  his  biographer, "  that 
wise  solicitude  and  delicate  thoughtfulness 
could  do  to  light  up  the  dark  passages  of 
mortal  sickness  and  soothe  the  pillow  of  the 
forlorn  stranger  was  done,  and  if  that  was 
little,  the  effort  was  not  the  less. "  Pecuniary 


difficulties  came,  but  Dr.  Clark,  as  all  who 
know  him  would  anticipate,  remained  the 
same  careful,  anxious,  attendant.  At  length 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1821,  the  scene 
closed.  "  He  is  gone  ;"  writes  his  exccllfent 
friend  Severn,  "he  died  with  the  most 
perfect  ease — he  seemed  to  go  to  sleep.  On 
the  twenty-third,  about  four,  the  approach- 
es of  death  came  on.  *  Severn — I — lift  me 
up — I  am  dying — I  shall  die  easy  ;  don]t 
be  frightened — bo  firm,  and  thank  God  it 
has  oome.'" 

What  a  treasury  of  intellect  have  we  not 
in  the  literary  remains  of  such  a  man } 
Such  a  mine  of  wealth,  such  a  mass  of  new, 
interesting,  and  truly  valuable  raatten  has 
not  for  a  long  time  been  added  to  the  ex- 
is^ng  literature  of  the  country  as  that  now 

£  resented  to  us  by  Richard  Monckton 
[ilnes,  and  from  which  it  would  be  but  too 
pleasant  to  eo  on  steaUne  Bweet  snatches, 
and  culling  fair  flowers,  till  even  so  prcdoua 
a  work  was  itself  exhausted. 


From  the    North    Britlih    Review. 


GHOSTS  AND  GHOST-SEERS. 


1.  JDte  Seherin  von  Prevoratj  etc.     Mitgetheilt  von  Justinus  Kerner,  3te  Auflage. 
Stuttgart  und  Tabingen,  1838. 

2.  ^rcanes  de  la  Vt^  Future  divoilhj  etc.  Par  M.  Alph.  Cahagnet.     Paris,  1848. 

3.  The  Night   Side  of  Nature,    By  Catherine  Crowe.  In  2  volumes.     London, 
1848. 


In  all  a^es  and  in  every  country,  mankind, 
iriien  alike  unguided  and  untrammeled  by 
a  definite  method  of  investigation,  has  ex- 
hibited the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  unembodied  spirits  in  general, 
and  in  that  of  disembodied  human  ones  in 

f articular.  Nor  has  this  belief  or  half- 
elief  always  be^i  dissociated  from  the 
supposition  that  such  spirits  occasionally 
visit  or  revisit  the  earth,  making  them- 
selves sensible  to  people  yet  in  the  flesh. 
It  is  upon  the  records  of  such  apparitions, 
indeed,  that  it  rests  its  claims  as  a  part  of 
the  popular  creed  of  the  world.  It  ap- 
pears that,  according  to  the  curious  work 
now  under  review,  both  ehosts  and  gbost- 
seers  are  as  plentiful  aha  incontrovertible 
as  ever.  We  are  told  that  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  fashioned  by  the  positive 
or  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  ignorant  pre- 
sent iimei  renders  some  of  the  seen  and 


believers  in  ghosts  afraid,  and  others  of 
them  ashamed  to  confess  their  experiences 
and  convictions ;  but  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  both  these  sorts  of  spiritualists  in 
the  society,  of  every  grade  and  kind,  of 
the  miserable  and  sense-beclouded  age  in 
which  we  live!  Moreover  not  only  did 
Plato,  Pliny,  Henry  More,  Donne,  Mat- 
thew Hale,  Samuel  Johnson,  Addison^  and 
a  host  of  other  worthies  believe  in  such 
appearances,  but  there  is  actually  a  band 
of  living  authors  on  the  subject.  Among 
^'  the  Germans,'^  Passavant  and  Eschen- 
maver  and  Ennemoser,  to  say  nothing  of 
Stilling  and  Kerner  and  Schubert,  have  all 
investigated  this  shadowy  question  in  the 
character  of  believers ;  and  no  one  who 
knows  any  thins  of  the  former  three  of 
those  men,  will  aeny  the  great  ability  and 
vast  erudition  they  bring  to  the  discussion 
of  their  theories,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
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the  weak-eyed  mysticism  of  Schubert,  Kcr- 
ner  and  Jung-Stillioflr.  Such  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  most  important  fact  of  the 
existence  of  ghost-seers  and  ghost-be- 
lievers, implying  that  of  ghosts  to  see  and 
believe  in.  Let  ns  now  take  a  glance  at 
the  other  side  of  the  subject. 

There  have  always  been  Sadducees  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  Jewry.     There  have 
everywhere  existed  Empirics,  or  men  for 
experience,  and  not  only  in  the  schools  of 
ancient  Greece.     It  is  these  men  who  have 
ever  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  poor 
ghost.  Tme  to  the  sensuous  instinct,  which 
shapes  their  purely   phenomenal  science, 
they  have  impetuously  rejected  the  concep- 
tion of  unincorporated  finite  spirits,  as  at 
once  nonentities  and  impossibilities.     Ad- 
mitting only  phenomena,  as  observed  by 
the  healthy  sensation  and  the  healthy  con- 
sciousness of  the  race  ;  admitting  only  such 
phenomena,  together  with  generalizations 
drawn  from   such   phenomena,   into   their 
schemes  of  the  universe,  the  appearance  of 
incorporeal  spirits  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
human   nervous  system  has  infallibly  and 
necessarily  been  excluded  from  their  sys- 
tems.    This  merely  scientific  generation  of 
thinkers  ignores  the  very  evidence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  as  corrupted  and 
useless ;  ghost-seeing. being  nothing  but  a 
disease,  ghost-seers  are  incapable  of  stating 
their  own  case  in  a  trust-worthy  manner. 
There  is  so  much  of  truth  in  this  way  of 
thinking,  that  we  find  the  ingenuous  author- 
ess of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature  confessing 
that,  after  all  that  has  been  experienced 
and  written  about  ghosts  and  ghost-seeing, 
there  is  nothing  like  scientific  evidence  of 
the  facts  yet  forthcoming.     Full  of  faith 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  apparitions 
though  she  is,  she  candidly  allows  that,  so 
far  as  a  scientific  or  empirical  judgment  is 
concerned,  the  whole  subject  still  remains 
"  in  the  region  of  opinion."   Now  the  Sad- 
du^aic  spirit  gained  the  decided  and  all  but 
supreme  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
Even  those  faithful  souls  who  continued  to 
hold  by  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and 
still  more  those  who  only  thought  thev  did 
or  pretended  to  do  so,  acquired  the  habit 
of  calling  everything  to  the  bar  of  concrete 
experience.    Rationalism  became  the  spirit 
of  all  criticism.     Positivism  was  the  exdu- 
■ive  methodology  of  the  age.    Wonders 
oeased,  for  everrthing  was  to  be  explained 
on   natural  pnnciples.     Miradesy  witch- 
enftaii  philoBopher'a  Btonei^  elizin  of  Uit, 


powders  of  attraction,  oracles  and  ghosts 
had  been  only  dreams  of  the  black  niffht, 
or  mirages  of  the  grey  morning ;  and  they 
were  now  banished  for  ever  from  the  hori- 
zon of  life  by  the  ascending  sun  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  bringing  down  of  every  assert- 
ed thing  to  the  measure  of  the  sensuous 
experience  of  the  ase  was  easily  put  in 
execution  upon  ghostly  apparitions.  They 
were  spectral  illusions,  they  were  coinci- 
dences, they  were  peculiar  dreams,  they 
were  this  and  they  were  that.  One  thing 
was  certain,  at  least,  they  were  not  ghosts. 
In  fine,  it  became  a  mark  of  vulgarity  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  they  could  be  spirits. 
Accordingly  it  is  true  that,  to  the  present 
hour,  very  few  people  can  find  courage 
enough  even  to  raise  the  question  ! 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  change  has 
begun  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
The  positive  experiential  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has   been   questioned. 
Both  its  methodology  and  its  results  have 
been  being  weighed  in  the  balance  and,  in 
the  sincere  judgment  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  new  time,  .found   miserably  wanting. 
Accordingly  all   the   pristine   beliefs   and 
objects  of  inquiry,  which  it  had  rejected 
with  disdain,  are  now  come  in  for  re-exami- 
nation.    All  its  negative  judgments  are  to 
be  revised,  gbost-iseeing  among  the  rest. 
Thoughtful  men  are  no  longer  content  with 
denial :  they  begin  to  see  that  the  limited 
experiences  of  an  individual,  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual age,  constitute  no  criterion  for  those 
of  another  individual  or  another  age.     The 
best  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  ccntuir  are 
becoming  sceptics,  in  the  sense  of  being* 
considerers  not  deniers.     The  whole  of  so- 
ciety is  as  usual   sharing  the  movement. 
There   is   a   danger  of  the   immethodical 
mind,  indeed,  swinging  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  unreflective  credulity.     Rash  an4 
incapable  writers  are  showing  the  example 
of  unlearning  the  lesson   of  the   positive 
school  or  epoch,  and  going  right  back  into 
the   younger   age,    the    more    elementary 
school  that  preceded  it.     It  is  clear  that 
the  reconsideration  of  the  ghost  question  is 
not  now  to  be  settled  exactly  as  our  grand- 
fathers did  it,  and  the  views  of  our  fathers 
to  be  left  altogether  out  of  the  question,  as 
if  they^  forsooth,  had  lived  in  vain.     They 
were  nothing  less  than  a  kind  of  dotage  or 
second  childhood  of  the  human  mind ;  a 
second  childhood  wanting  the  beautv,  inno- 
eenoe  and  boundless  promise  of  the  first. 
Nobody  that  understands  the  government 
of  Gody  or  peroeiyea  the  on-growing  evoln- 
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tion  of  the  destiny  of  mankind,  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  positive  science  must  be  at 
least  one  of  our  guides  in  the  renewed  in- 
vestigation of  all  this  difficult  and  myste- 
rious class  of  subjects.  Not  a  step  must 
be  taken  without  it.  It  is  because  we  la- 
ment to  see  this  great  principle  wholly 
misunderstood  among  the  mesmerists,  one- 
irologists  and  pneumatologists  of  Germany, 
France,  Amenca,  and  Great  Britain,  that 
we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  ghosts  and 
ghost-seers.  It  will  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  clue  to  the  method  in  which  alone 
all  such  researches  must  be  carried  on,  if 
they  aro  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results ; 
and  it  may  also  forewarn  and  forearm  his 
mind  against  the  rambling  and  unprinci- 
pled speculations  of  scientific  fanatics. 

Since,  then,  the  inquiry  is  to  be  inexo- 
rably conducted  on  the  inductive  principle, 
let  us  begin  with  the  facts  of  the  ca8e. 
Here  it  is  once  for  all  to  be  premised  that 
the  accurate  and  sufficient  observation  of 
the  constituent  facts  of  the  universe  is  a 
most  difficult,  as  it  is  an  all-important  de* 
partmcnt   of    science.       Few  people    are 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  art 
of  simple  observation.     That  art  consists 
not  only  in  the  ability  to  perceive  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  through  uncolored  eyes, 
but  also  of  the  talent  to  describe  them  in 
unobstructed  and   transparent  words.     To 
observe  properly  in  the  very  simplest  of 
the  physical  sciences  requires  a  long  and 
severe  training.     No   one  knows  this  so 
feelingly  as  the  great  discoverer.     Faraday 
once  said  that  ne  always  doubts  his  own 
observations.     Mitscherlioh,  on  one  occa- 
sion, remarked  to  a  man  of  science  of  our 
acquaintance  that  it  takes  fourteen  years 
to  discover  and  establish  a  single  new  fact 
in  chemistry.     An  enthusiastic  student  one 
day  betook  himself  to  Baron  Cuvier  with  the 
exhibition  of  a  new  organ,  we  think  it  was  a 
muscle,  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
discovered  in  the  body  of  some  living  crea- 
ture or  other ;  but  the  experienced  and  sa- 
gacious naturalist  kindly  bade  the  young 
man  return  to  him  with  the  same  discovery 
in  six  months.     The  Baron  would  not  even 
listen  to  the  student's  demonstration,  nor 
examine  his  dissection,  till  the  eager  and 
youthful  dbcoverer  had  hung  over  the  ob- 
ject of  inquiry  for   half-a-year :  and  yet 
that  object  was  a  mere  thine  of  tne  senses  ! 
In  a  word,  the  records  of  physical  science 
are  full  of  instances  in  which  genuine  re- 
searoherB)  men  formed  l>y  nature  and  train-^ 


ed  by  toil  for  the  life  of  observation,  have 
misstated  the  least  complicated  phenome- 
na. Nor  would  the  intelligent  public  not 
be  amused,  as  well  as  astonished,  if  they 
only  knew  how  very  few  of  the  noisy 
host  of  professing  men  of  science,  in 
even  this  matter-of-fact  country,  ever  dis- 
cover a  single  new  fact ;  ever  describe  with 
irreversible  fidelity  a  new  phenomenon  of 
any  significance ;  ever  add  one  true  word 
to  the  written  science  of  the  world. 

If,  however,  it  be  one  of  the  hardest  of 
problems  to  make  observations  with  unbi- 
assed simplicity,  and  useful   accuracy  on 
inorganic  nature,  the  difficulty  is  greatly 
enhanced  whei;i  there  are  superadded  the 
phenomena  of  vitality  to  those  of  chemi- 
cal affinity,  medianical  cohesion  and  celes- 
tial gravitation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  sci- 
ence of  physiology.     Mechanics  is  the  sci- 
enoe  which  was  first  brought  to  something 
like  perfection ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious, 
for  the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  conver- 
sant are  not  only  the  nearest  to  the  senses 
of   the  observer,   but  they  are  the   least 
complicated  ones  in  creation.     Then  fol- 
lowed astronomy  in  the  process  of  time  ; 
and   then   chemistry,   the    phenomena   of 
which  are  still  more  complicated  than  those 
of  the  science  of  stars ;  and  it  is  clear  to 
every  thoughtful  and  competent  mind  that 
physiology  is  now  awaiting  the  consumma- 
tion of  chemistry.     When  the  vast   com- 
plexity of  the  science  of  physiology  is  con- 
sidered with  thoughtfulness,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  chemistry  is  still  so  far 
from  perfection   that   the  chemist  cannot 
construct  a  particle  of  sugar,  or  any  other 
organic  substance,  although  he  knows  the 
exact  quantities  of  charcoal  and  water  of 
which  it  is  composed,  the  reader  will  not 
be  astonished  to  find  that  M.  Comte,  the 
amplest  yet  the  most  severe  representative 
of  positive   science  that  European   influ- 
ences have  yet  produced,  speaks  of  the  for- 
mer department  of  knowledge  as  hardly  yet 
within  the  bounds  of  positive  science.     He 
characterises  it  as  just  emerging  into  that 
sphere. 

But  there  is  a  science  more  intricate  still 
than  the  physiology  of  organization.  The 
phenomena  of  thought,  emotion  and  pas- 
sion fall  within  the  reach  of  positive  ob- 
servation in  the  direct  proportion  in  whioh 
these  phenomena  are  connected  with  the 
nervous  system,  or  cerebro-spinal  axis,  of 
those  organisms  in  whioh  they  transpire. 
Not  to  intermeddle  with  the  question  of 
phrenologyy  and  to  unite  the  most  direrae 
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sjetems,  we  sl^all  for  the  meantime  call  this 
possible  science  by  the  name  of  physio- 
psychology.  Its  object  is,  or  shall  be  to 
investigate  psychological  or  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, in  so  far  as  such  phenomena  are 
dependent  on  the  physiological  condition  of 
the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nervous  systems. 
Something  has  already  been  done  in  this 
fifth  or  five-fold  science  already,  something 
in  the  way  of  facts  by  the  medical  psycho- 
logists, something  by  the  phrenologists,  and 
something  in  the  way  of  formulso  by  the 
metaphysicians;  but  very  little  after  all. 
Still  more  than  mere  physiology,  it  is  a 
science  of  the  future.  It  is  the  most  inex- 
tricable of  all  the  physical  departments  ; 
for  not  only  are  its  phenomena  complicated 
with  those  of  all  the  other  physical  scien- 
ces,— physiology,  chemistry,  astronomy 
and  medianios;  but  it  also  stretches  to- 
wards, and  lies  in  the  light  of  another  world 
than  that  of  atoms.  To  make  accurate 
and  profitable  observations  in  this  sphere  of 
inquiry  must  be  the  most  difficult  of  all 
earthly  tasks  of  the  sort.  If  the  observer 
in  chemistry  or  botany  requires  to  be  a  man 
of  long  experience,  great  patience,  preci- 
sion and  freedom,  the  observer  in  this  high 
domain  must  be  one  of  extraordinary  ex- 
tent and  profundity  of  knowledge,  entirely 
liberated  from  the  dominion  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion,  calm,  clear  and  belonging  to 
the  present  day.  It  must  be  evident  that 
this  last  requisite  is  essential.  The  names 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon  or  Newton  are  ot 
no  authority  in  this  region,  for  it  actually 
did  not  exist  to  the  scientific  consciousness 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  In  fact, 
every  past  observation  or  narrative  that 
may  seem  to  belong  to  this  science,  but 
which  cannot  be  repeated  to-day,  must  go 
for  nothing.  This  is  the  rule  in  all  the 
other  sciences  ;  or  rather  they  have  needed 
no  rule  about  it,  but  the  heroes  of  these 
sciences  have  instinctively  begun  anew,  as 
soon  as  these  sciences  have  become  the  de- 
finite objects  of  conscious  methodical  in- 
quiry. Now,  it  is  precisely  in  this  elevat- 
ed and  exceedingly  complicated  province 
of  investigation  that  the  question  of  ghosts 
and  ghost-seers  is  involved.  It  is  in  this 
shadowy  border-land  betwixt  physiology 
proper  and  pure  psychology  that  appari- 
tions wander,  be  these  apparitions  what 
they  may.  This  is  the  sole  haunt  and  re- 
gion of  all  such  questionable  shapes.  The 
amount  of  acquaintance  with  all  the  infe- 
rior strata  of  science,  and  the  degree  of 
ddll  in  tilie  disentangliiig  of  soientifio  in- 


tricacies, which  are  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble for  anything  like  a  successful  inquiry  in 
these  perilous  shades  of  nature,  must  be 
equally  rare  and  extraordinary.  It  was 
quite  impossible  even  to  enter  this  field,  of 
research  till  the  present  age,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  inferior  sciences,  as  they  may 
be  denominated  for  the  moment,  have 
reached  something  like  a  consummation* 
Indeed  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  is  not 
yet  Sufficiently  advanced  for  the  purpose 
under  discussion ;  although  it  may  be  time 
to  be  collecting  instances,  and  classifying 
them  for  ulterior  methodization,  just  as 
physiology  was  begun  long  before  chemistry 
approached  perfection.  The  tenor  of  the 
foregoing  observations  is  at  any  rate  utter- 
ly to  destroy  the  value  of  all  former  obser- 
vations, that  is  of  all  ghost-stories,  in  so 
far  as  anything  like  science  is  concern- 
ed. It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author  of 
the  third  of  those  works,  which  have  sug- 
gested these  remarks,  that  this  principle  is 
distinctly  recognised  in  it ;  and  that 
even  in  connexion  with  the  contemporane- 
ous cases  which  are  there  related.  Nor 
was  this  confession  unnecessary,  for  this 
large  ^nd  interesting  collection  of  physio- 
psychological  wonders  is  not  a  whit  better 
than  its  predecessors  in  this  particular  re- 
spect. Its  merit  consists  in  the  vivid,  for- 
cible, i(}iomatic  and  memorable  way  in 
which  it  is  written.  It  contains  a  fund  of 
lively  and  somewhat  impressive  reading, 
and  it  will  be  very  extensively  read.  But 
its  scientific  value  is  nothing.  It  want» 
dates,  names,  medical  observations,  cir- 
cumstances, analyses  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  characters  of  the  seers,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  narrators,  and  all  those  search- 
ing details  which  are  necessary  to  a  metho- 
dical camparison  of  instances.  There  is 
not  a  single  point  of  solidity  for  the  man 
of  induction  to  plant  his  foot  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  first  step.  The  whole 
fabric  sinks  away  from  him  like  clouds. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  that 
books  of  this  sort  are  totally  without  value 
of  any  kind,  although  they  are  possessed  of 
no  utility  whatever  in  relation  to  science. 
They  may  conduce  to  make  the  unscienti- 
fic but  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  that  there  b  some  actual  basis 
in  nature  for  such  things  as  they  record ; 
sux^  things  as  presentiments,  warning- 
dreamsy  wraith-seeing  and  ghost-seeing. 
The  multitude  of  the  oases  narrated,  their 
eonsiantreooirenoe  in  all  times  and  places, 
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their  extreme  similarity  in  all  sorts  of  local 
and  temporary  circumstances,  and  the  fact 
published  in  the  works  now  under  review 
that  the  enormities  of  the  kind  are  quite 
as  rife  in  our  own  days,  and  in  our  own 
houses,  and  among  our  own  friends,  as  ever 
they  were,  combine  to  indicate  the  great, 
broad,  common  under-ground  of  some  vast 
and  complicated  order  of  neglected  and 
misunderstood  phenomena. 

Although  our  rigor  concerning  the  col- 
lecting of  facts  in  this  ambiguous  science  of 
physio-psychology  cannot  Well  be  exceeded, 
and  although  as  men  of  science  we  cannot 
relax  our  demands  an  iota  in  that  respect, 
wo  are  willing,  with  tho  help  of  faith  and 
fancy  as  well  as  charity,  to  suppose  that 
every  word  in  such  ghost-books  is  not  only 
morally,  but  also  scientifically  true  :  we  shall 
voluntarily  labor  under  this  illusion,  until 
we  shall  have  said  whatever  else  is  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  question 
that  lies  beyond  the  so-called  facts.     The 
reader  will  observe,  upon  the  very  thres- 
hold of  this  second  department  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  mere  fact  of  all  these  seemings 
or  phenomena  does  by  no  means  imply  the 
theory  either  of  spectral   illusions   or   of 
ghosts.     The   conception  of  spectral  illu- 
sions on  one  hand,  and  that  of  ghosts  on  the 
other,  are  devices  of  the  human  mind,  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  ap- 
pearances in  question.     The  vast  majority 
of  those  who  road  such  books  as  the  Invisi- 
ble World  Displayed,  are  no  doubt  accus- 
tomed to  think  that,  if  the  truth  of  the 
stories  be  established,  there  is  no  longer 
any  room  to  doubt  the  visitation  of  spirits. 
They  leap  at  once  from  the  wonder  to  the 
ghost,  not  observing  that  the  ghost  is  only 
one  way  among  many  possible  ones  of  ex- 
plaining the  wonder.     The  medical  mind  of 
this  age,  again,  being  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  sensuous  illusions  in  deliriums  and 
other  cerebral  disorders,  refers  it  as  instinc- 
tively and  as  instantaneously  to  the  illusion 
of  the  senses.     The  ghost  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  spectre  of  the   medical  theorists  are 
equally  hypothetical.     Neither  of  them  is 
in  the  phenomena ;  they  are  both  inven- 
tions of  the  mind  perplexed  by  extraordi- 
nary appearances  ;  they  are  rival  hypothe- 
ses of  the  same  fact.     Two  niffht  wanderers 
see  a  high  and  glimmering  lignt  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  one  of  them  thinks  it  is  on  the  top 
of  a  tower  at  sea,  the  other  that  it  is  upon 
the  summit  of  an  inland  hill ;  the  tower  and 
the  hill  are  the  thinss  they  severally  put 
nder  the  flame  in  orcbr  to  nold  it  up ;  by 


his  separate  supposition  the  mind  of  each 
understands  the  remote  appearance,  and  he 
may  guide  himsell  accordingly.  Both  of 
them,  however,  may  be  wrong.  It  may  be 
neither  a  lighthouse  nor  a  beacon-fire ;  it 
may  be  one  of  many  other  things.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  with  the  unusual  ap- 
pearances at  present  under  suppositious  dis- 
cussion. They  may  be  neither  popular 
ghosts  nor  medical  spectres.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  neither  uninteresting 
nor  unprofitable  to  question  both  of  these 
opinions  somewhat  closely  ;  it  will  at  least 
amuse  the  spirits,  and  exercise  the  specu- 
lative intellect  of  our  patient  readers.  In 
deference  to  the  science  of  the  day,  and 
courteously  presuming  that  they  are  the 
more  likely  to  be  near  the  truth,  the  medi- 
cal spectres  fall  to  be  examined  first. 

In  the  heal  thy,  condition  of  the  eye,  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  brain,  the  phenomenon 
of    sight    may   be  represented    in  parts. 
There  is  first  the  visible  object,  say  a  tree, 
sending  green  and  other  rays  of  light  to  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  or  first  glass  of  the 
eyeball ;  there  is  then  that  light  so  refract- 
ed within  the  eye,  by  its  glasses,  humors 
and  lenses,  as  to  form  an  image  of  the  tree 
upon  the  retina,  precisely  like  that  which  is 
caught  upon  the  white  table  of  a  camera 
obscura  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  this  image 
is  invariably  followed  by  the  perception  of 
a  tree.     It  is  particularly  to  be  observed 
that  we  do  not  see  the  image  ;  we  do  not  sus- 
pect its  Existence  till  science  discovers  it ; 
and  even  after  it  is  found  out  by  anatomists 
and  opticians,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  endeavor 
to  descry  its  tiny  form.     It  is  the  tall  pine, 
or  the  enormous  oak  alone  that  we  behold. 
It  can  only  bo  stated  as  an  ultimate  fact, 
that  such  a  picture  in  miniature  of  a  great 
tree  upon  the  sound  retina  of  an  eye  is  the 
cause  of  the  perception  of  tho  tree  by  the 
creature  that  owns  the  eye.     To  borrow 
from  Hartley,  and  accept  a  hint  from  all 
the  physical  sciences  of  which  anything  is 
known,  the  process  by  which  this  stupendous 
result  is  effected,  may  meanwhile  be  formu- 
lated as  a  vibratory  movement  instituted 
among  the  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
brain  by  the  image  on  the  retina,  propa- 
gated from  without  inwards.     This  is  not 
an  explanation.     It  is  not  meant  even  as  a 
hypothesis.     It  is  employed  solely  as  a 
formula,  as  a  symbol,  as  «,  y  or  2  is  used 
in  algebra.    All  that  is  positive  in  it  is 
oontained  in  the  words  propcLgated  from 
wilhoiu  invoardi  ;  that  phrase  resembles  the 
little  flgore  two  or  thi^  in  x"  or  ^* ;  and 
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no  one  can  object  to  it,  for  certainly,  be 
the  image's  influence  on  the  retina  what  it 
may,  it  is  at  least  shed  inwards^ 

Nor  will  this  be  thought  a  useless  com- 
monplace, when  it  is  reitfembered  that  me- 
mory can  reproduce  the  perception  of  the 
tree  as  well    as  light ;    memory  whether 
voluntary  or  associative.    The  eye  shut,  one 
can  see  the  tree  a  second  time.     That  se- 
cond sight  of  anything  formerly  seen  with 
the  help  of  light  is,  in  some  citcum stances, 
so  vivid  and  lifelike  as  to  puzzle  the  will. 
In  the  case  of  painters,  and  such  as  are  pos- 
sessed of  delicate  optical  organizations,  the 
lucidity  of  these  secondary  images*  is  one  of 
the  inferior  secrets  of  power.     In  truth,  the 
second-seeing  sensibility,  of  which  this  is  a 
species,  is  the  bodily  essential  of  every  kind 
of  artist,  from  the  poet  round  to  the  sculp- 
tor ;  and  indeed  of  the  man  of  genius  in 
general.     Now,  as  little  is  known  of  the 
mechanism  of  this  wonderful  process  as  of 
that  of  the  first  sight  of  things.     Yet  it 
seems  very  clear  that  it  consists  in  part  of 
the  inversion  of  the  latter  one.     It  depends, 
in  its  physical  contingency,  on  a  vibratory 
motion  (to  speak  algebraically  again)  pro- 
pagated from  within  outwards  :  and,  in  the 
instance  of  any  one  object,  first  seen  then 
remembered,  on  the  same  vibratory  motion, 
that  i.s  the  same  x,  y  or  r..    The  condition 
which  seems  to  limit  these  images  of  the 
memory,  at  least  among  men  as  we  fiod 
them,  is  a  degree  of  clearness  much  inferior 
to  that  of  direct  sight.     The  tree  of  memo- 
ry, the  tree  of  the  association  of  ideas,  is 
generally   but  a  faint   reflection   of    that 
which  the  eye  saw.     The  nearer  they  come 
to  one  another,  there  is  the  more  of  one  ele- 
ment  of  the   artist,   for   the   poet  is   the 
"  lightly  moved"  as  well  as  the  "  all-con- 
ceiving"  man.      In    followiug    out  these 
hints  concerning  the  physical  nature  of  the 
poet,  the  reader  must  generalize  for  him- 
self; for  the  present    argument  does  not 
permit  a   digression  from  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  remembrance  or  reproduc- 
tion  of  their  products.      In    Blake,   the 
painter  and  mystic  poet,  this  propagation 
from  within  outwards  was  so  intense  as  to 
paint  the  absent  and  the  dead  visibly  bc- 
tore  him.     Whatever  images  he  remember- 
ed in  whole,  or  constructed  out  of  parts 
drawn   from  memory,  reached  the  retina 
from  within  with  outlines  so  clear,  light  and 
shade  so  unmistakable,  and  colors  so  true 
that  he  could  not  but  believe  that  he  saw 
them  face  to  face.     It  was  in  this  way  that 
Sir  William  Wallaoe,  King  Robert  Brooe, 
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and  several  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity  stood 
before  him  while  he  painted  their  portraits 
with  equal  innocence,  enthusiasm  and  po- 
etical fidelity.     There  is  a  poet  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  not  unfrequently  awakes  with 
the  remnant   image   of  some   scene   from 
dreamland  in  his  eye,  and  it  is  some  time 
till  it  evanesces.     In  fact,  everybody  has 
experienced  this  sort  of  thing,  if  not  in 
health,  at  least  in  delirium  :  if  not  awake, 
at  least  asleep.     There  is  a  state  of  nerv- 
ous system  brought  on  by  the  long  and  in- 
ordinate use  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  canno*  discn tangle  himself  from 
these  images  of  the  associative  principle  or 
the  involuntary  memory.     He  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  real  objects  around 
him  and  those  second-sights  of  his ;  and  he 
is   actually  more  loyal   to   the  latter,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  morbidly  self-sen- 
sitive frame   of  body.      The  case  of   the 
maniac  needs  scarcely  be  added  to  these 
illustrations  of  the  inverted  identity  of  se- 
cond and  first  sensations  of  things  in  their 
purely  physical  contingencies  ;  for  it  is  only 
of  these   contingencies   that  there  is  any 
question  at  present.     Lastly,  there  is  that 
peculiar  condition  of  the  system,  in  which 
a  person  apparently  in  good  health,  but  in 
reality  disordered,    however   obscurely,   is 
visited  by  what  are  more  ordinarily  called 
spectral  illusions.     There  are  innumerable 
cases  of  this  sort  on  record.     Abcrcrombie 
and  Hibbert,  Fcrriar  and  Macnish,  Feuch- 
terleben  and  Combe,  and  in  fact  the  medi- 
cal psychologists  of  every  ago  and  country 
are  full  of  them.     Every  reader  is   fami- 
liar with   them.      Suffice  it  in  this  place, 
then,  that  these  illusions  are  diff^»^rent  in  no 
essential  respect  from  those  of  mania,  deli- 
rium tremens,  common  delirium  and  dream. 
Nor  do  any  of  them  differ  materially  from 
the  landscapes  of  the  Edinburgh  poet,  or 
the  unwearied  sitters  of  the  happy  Blake. 
There  is  in  reality  no  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween all  of  the!u  together,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  dimmest  instance  of  second  sight  or 
remembered  sensation  that  ever  transpired 
in  the  brain  of  a  clod  pole  on  the  other. 
The  latter  could  bo  converted  into  the  like 
of  any  one  of  the  former  by  the  modifica- 
tion or  intensification,  in  this  degree  and  in 
that,  of  the  x,  y  or  r,  propagated  from 
within  outwards.     In  a  word,  lot  a:,  y  or  s 
be  exalted  in  tension  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
equal  the  vividness  of  an  actual  image  in 
an  ordinary  and  healthy  man,  and  there  is 
furnished  the  physical  condition  of  a  sensu- 
ens  hallucination ;  and  that  whether  the 
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intensification  be  produced  by  the  abate- 
ment of  other  influences,  as  in  dreams  ;  or 
by  actual  inflammation,  as  in  mania  or  de- 
lirium ;  or  by  compositions  of  these  two,  as 
is  likely  in  all  the  other  examples.  Such, 
in  fine,  is  the  fact  and  the  theory  of  the 
medical  spectre,  and  it  is  now  time  to  see 
how  it  confronts  the  popular  ghost. 

It  is  evident  that  the  employment  of  this 
well  known  fact  and  principle  of  the  sensu- 
ous illusion,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
away  the  innumerable  narratives  concerning 
spiritual  apparitions  that  are  current  in  the 
world,  is  both  feasible  and  ingenious.  It  is- 
the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the  scientific 
mind  indeed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  more  a  physician  or  a  psychologist  is 
acquainted  with  the  boundless  variety  of 
disease  in  general,  and  9f  morbid  nervous 
manifestations  in  particular,  the  more  will 
he  ding  to  this  solution  of  ghost  stories. 
It  is  at  once  his  instinct  and  his  habit  to 
bold  by  analogy,  and  to  render  the  un- 
known intelligible  by  union  with  the  known. 
The  popular  mind  perceives,  or  reads  about 
an  apparition,  and  at  once  concludes  it  is  a 
ghost,  without  reflection  worthy  of  the  name, 
without  definition,  and  therefore  without 
intelligibility.     The  medical  denier  has  a 

Seat  advantage  over  the  credulous  layman, 
is  opinion  is  pronounced  with  some  re- 
flection at  least,  even  if  it  eventually  pr«ve 
to  have  been  too  little  ;  it  contains  a  well- 
defined  conception,  and  it  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible. But  although  it  is  dear  and 
oonsidered,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  wrong ;  and  that  either  in  the  way  of 
being  altogether  irrelevant,  or  in  that  of 
being  only  a  part  of  the  whole  truth  of  the 
ease.  This  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
rigorous  induction  of  instances ;  but  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion,,  along 
with  good  reasons  for  it,  that  there  is  yet 
no  set  of  observed  facts  in  this  region  of 
inquiry  worth  a  single  straw  in  the  estima- 
tion of  inflexible  science.  Accordingly  our 
task  as  critics  is  properly  speaking  at  an 
end,  for  no  more  can  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject till  some  one  compear  before  the  pub- 
lic with  an  orderly  and .  definite  edifice  of 
new  observations.  But  we  are  to  suppose 
that  ghost  stories  are  not  only  founded  in 
tmth,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  but  that  the 
popular  accounts  of  them  are  oiroumstan- 
tiailj  correct ;  a  thins  which  nobody  who 
knows  anything  of  the  nistory  of  the  sden- 
tific  statement  of  the  facts  of  nature  will 
ever  believe.  Be  it  supposQd^  however^  for 
tbe  nke  of  the  diaeoMioa. 


The  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful kind  of  the  narratives  under  review, 
is  that  of  wraiths.  Can  the  medical  spectre 
explain  the  wraith  ?  The  ordinary  manner 
in  which  the  wraith  is  said  to  be  seen  is  very 
affecting.  One  dies,  or  is  killed,  by  acci- 
dent, or  is  murdered  ;  and  at  the  very  hour 
in  which  bis  dissolution  is  transpiring,  an 
image  of  him  flits  before  some  absent  friend 
in  another  city,  in  another  country,  or  even 
in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  knows 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of 
extremity  4inder  which  the  sufferer  suc- 
cumbs. 

"  Very  lately,'*  says  our  modern  lady-paironess 
of  the  world  of  spirits,  **a  gentleman  Jiving  in 
•Edinburgh,  whilst  sitting  with  his  wife,  suddenly 
arose  from  his  seat,  and  advanced  towards  the  door 
with  his  hand  extend<rd,  as  if  about  to  welcome  a 
visitor.  On  his  wife's  inquuing  what  he  was 
about,  he  answered  that  he  bad  seen  so-and-so 
enter  the  room.  She  had  seen  nobody.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  pof  I  ))rougbi  a  letter  announcing 
the  death  of  the  person  seen.** — Vol.  i.  p.  240. 

"Mr.  H.,  an  eminent  artist,  was  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  sud- 
denly left  him,  saying,  •  Oh,  there's  my  brother  !* 
He  had  seen  him  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  but 
was  confounded  by  losing  sight  of  him,  without 
being  able  to  ascertain  whither  he  had  vanished. 
News  came,  ere  long,  that  at  that  precise  period 
his  brother  had  died."— Vol.  i.  p.  237. 

«*  A  Scotch  minister  went  to  visit  a  friend,  who 
was  dangerously  ill.  After  sitting  with  the  invalid 
for  some  time,  he  left  him  to  take  some  rest,  and 
went  below.  He  had  been  reading  in  the  library 
some  little  time,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  the 
sick  man  standing  at  the  door.  •  God  bless  me,' 
he  cried,  starting  up,  *  how  can  you  be  so  impru- 
dent ?'  The  £gure  disappeared ;  and  hastening  up 
stairs  he  found  bis  friend  had  expired." — P.  238. 

Such  are  the  appearances  called  wraiths. 
They  seem  to  steal  along  the  streets,  and 
into  the  freestone  houses  of  Edinburgh,  as 
numerously  as  they  glide  up  Highland  glens, 
and  hover  around  Highland  sheilings.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  a  venerable  man  of  sci- 
ence in  Great  Britain,  a  man  of  European 
reputation,  who  never  loses  a  friend,  or 
even  an  intimate  acquaintance,  but  he  sees 
a  "  fetch."  We  never  saw  such  a  thing, 
nor  did  we  ever  hear  anybody  say  he  had 
ever  seen  one ;  but  everybody  seems  to  know 
somebody  who  knows  that  somebody  else 
has  done  so.  In  fact,  the  examples  of  this 
sort  of  thing  which  have  been  published  are 
not  few,  and  those  which  are  withheld  from 
publicity  by  the  fear  of  enlightened  opinion 
are  quite  innumerable,  it  would  appear.  It 
is  «pon  the  number  of  cases  in  truth|  and 
oa  Uie  oompleie  nailiiity  (rf  them  aU|  thai 
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belief  in  them  can  be  most  Becurely  ground- 
ed.    If  there  were  only  a  few  instances, 
they  might  be  attributable  by  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  to  coincidence.     It  is  with  the 
aid  of  the  conception  of  coincidence,  indeed, 
that  Hibbert  and  the  medical  theorists  ex- 
plain them  away.     Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  until  it  bo  known  how  many  unsub- 
stantial images  of  absent  friends  are  not 
coincident  with  the  deaths  of  these  friends, 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the  number 
of  coincidences  is  too  great  for  the  doctrine 
of  chances.     The  synchronism  of  the  appa- 
rition with  the  hour  of  death  is  the  impor- 
tant point   here,  and  it  is  the  only  one. 
Yet  no  man  is  in  a  condition  to  settle  it 
scientifically :  and  it  never  will  be  settled 
until  all  the  apparitions  of  absent  friends, 
occurring  during  a  civen  time  throughout  a 
given  population,  i^all  be  collected,  and 
until  the  number  of  these  which  were  coin- 
cident with  deaths  be  thereafter  eliminated. 
The  proportion  of  the  coincidences  to  the 
negations  will  show  whether  the  former  can 
be   comprehended  undor  the   doctrine   of 
chances.     Until  this  vast  and  difficult  col- 
lection   and   comparison   of  instances   be 
undertaken   and  completed,   no   scientific 
judgment  can  be  pronounced.     Does  this 
seem  to  be  too  great  a  demand  of  evidence  r 
Let  the   reader    consider    t^e    enormous 
schemes  of  observation  which  are  necessary 
to   determine   astronomieal  results.      Let 
him   remember  how  many   long  years  of 
toilsome  experimentation  is  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  some  central  fact  in  che- 
mistry.    Yet  these  are  physical  subjects, 
and  not  once  to  be  compared  in  intricacy 
with  the  occult  phenomena  of  that  manifold 
epitome  of  nature,  the  body  o£man.     Nor 
would  such  an  enterprise  be  hopeless  if  it 
were  an  attainable   one,  for  the  positive 
number  of  coincident  cases  (while  nothing 
is    known    concerning    their    comparative 
number)  is  apparently  so  great  as  to  insi- 
nuate the  suspicion  that  the  apparitions  are 
actually  connected  with  the  deaths  of  those 
who  appear.  This  is  all  that  can  be  claimed 
indeed ;  but  we  are  quite  forgetting  that 
we  have  agreed  to  consider  everything  in 
these  narratives  as  if  it  were  already  proved. 
It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  present  theory 
of  sensuous  illusion  cannot  explain,  for  it 
does  not  embrace,  the  connexion  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  absent,  and  sometimes  very  far 
dbtant  person,  with  the  appearance  of  an 
image  of  him  at  that  very  time.     If  the  ap- 
parition of  Mr.  H.'s  brother  was  a  spectral 
lUuaiani  why  did  that  illnaionoome  upon  the 


survivor  at  that  particular  time  ?  This  ii 
generally  thought  a  triumphant  question  by 
the  believers  in  ghosts.  But  it  is  not  so. 
It  only  shows  that,  on  the  gratuitous  sup- 
position that  the  coincidence  is  not  mere 
coincidence — a  supposition  which  has  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  argument — scnsu- 
ous  illusion  is  not  the  whole  of  the  pheno- 
menon. It  may  still  be  a  part  of  it ;  and 
we  shall  return  to  this  conception  in  the 
sequel  ;  the  conception,  namely,  that 
wraiths,  doubles  and  ghosts  are  all  spectral 
illusions,  combined  with  something  eUe.  But 
it  is  necessary  first  to  discuss  the  popular 
theory  of  all  these  things,  or  rather  the 
imaginative  solvent  of  thom,  which  pretends 
to  be  a  theory  in  certain  high  places ;  for 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vulgar,  aa 
has  already  been  hinted.  It  is  even  be- 
ginning to  swagger  like  a  young  science  :  it 
is  learning  the  use  of  big  resounding  words : 
it  is  arming  itself  with  something  like  a 
technical  terminology :  and  in  a  word  we 
^ust  fight  it. 

The  popular  conception  of  a  spirit  then, 
as  it  has  been  more  artistically,  if  not  more 
scientifically  figured   by  people  of  refine- 
ment, is  the  following  ;  or  rather  something 
like  it,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  depcribe  the 
vague  and  indefinite  image  now  under  con- 
sideration.    It  seems  to  be  essentially  de- 
pendent on  the  division  of  a  man  into  three 
parts  ;  body,  soul,  and  spirit.     Ti)i.s  analy- 
sis is  almost  universally  made  by  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  it  is  very  ancient.     Proi'essor 
Bush  has  made  an  elaborate  induction  of  all 
the  anthropological  language  of  the  01 1  and 
New  Testaments,  and  has  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  is  implied  in  the  Bible. 
Guided  by  that  induction,  considering  that 
it  is  the  part  of  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the 
true  view  of  the  constitution  of  man,  al- 
though astronomy,  geology,  and  mf;dicine 
are   beyond   their   province,  and   availing 
himself  of  some  of  the  questinnuble  results 
of  modern  science,  that  fanciful  orientalist 
has  fashioned  the  popular  notion  of  a  human 
being  into  a  proposition.     He   represents 
the  shapeless  spirit  as  embodied  in  the  soul, 
an  ethereal  entity  affecting  the  form  oc  the 
body ;   and  that  soul,  with  its  indw«^lling 
spirit,  as  incarnated   in   the  body.     Pro- 
ceeding from  without  inwards,  there  is  the 
body  first,  then  the  etheriform  soul,  and 
lastly  the  spirit.     When  the  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle,  the  body,  is  dissolved  by 
death,  we  have  a  house  with  God,  the  soiu 
of  ether,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heayena.     This   unfleiked,  psychic4l 
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frame  is  invisible  to  the  ordinary  eye  ;  but 
it  is  visible  to  some  peculiar  individuals,  or 
to  some  peculiar  individuals  when  in  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  nefvous  system  ;  or  it  is  per- 
ceptible by  a  supposed  universal  sense  in 
them,  and  thence  translated  into  the  visi- 
ble species  of  that  general  sense  :  for  there 
are  endless  refinements  and  subtleties  among 
those  adventurous  men  who,  in  a  thing  of 
sheer  concrete  scieooe,  if  ever  such  a  thing 
were,  abandon  the  method  of  positive  ob* 
seryation,  and  give  themselves  over  to  sys- 
tem building. 

This  view,  if  it  could  only  be  admitted 
with  all  its  suppositions  within  suppositions, 
*'  laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere," 
would  of  course  explain  the  whole  night  side 
of  nature  at  once.  It  is  the  popular  one 
invested  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  technicality.  It  is  that  which  is  implied 
in  the  pncumatology  of  Swedenborg,  that 
greatest,  purest,  most  accomplished  and 
most  philosophical  of  hallucinators.  It  is 
that  of  the  somnambulists  of  Mesmer  and 
his  disciples.  It  is  also  that  of  the  poets. 
English  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  an- 
cient and  foreign  muse,  abounds  in  descrip- 
tions of  this  psychical  configuration  ;  for 
we  will  not  call  it  a  spiritual  body,  simply 
because  it  does  uot  seem  to  find  any  coun- 
tenance whatcv  r  in  the  prophecy  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  the  legitimate  child  of  poetry, 
and  lying  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  it  is 
not  without  its  beauty.  Take  Shelley's 
graceful  picture  of  the  soul  of  lanthe, — 

Sudden  arose 
lanthe's  soul ;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  parity, 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 
Instinct  with  inejpressible  beauty  and  grace, 
Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  passed  away ;  it  re-assumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 

Immortal  amid  ruin. 
♦        ♦        ♦       'twas  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  the  soul. 
The  self-same  lineaments,  the  same 
Maries  of  identity  wore  there ; 
Yet,  oh  how  different ! 

It  is  painful  to  disturb  this  fair  image, 
and  torment  it  with  all  the  vulgar  and  in- 
ozorablc  tests  of  physical  science.  Nor 
shall  wc  do  so.  Let  it  live  for  ever  in  the 
consrcratcd  home  of  the  imagination.  It  is 
not  this  fine  ethereal  creation  of  the  poet 
that  is  to  be  questioned ;  it  is  the  thin  etheri- 
form  fabrication  of  those  who  believe  in 
ghosts.  It  will  bo  interesting  to  all,  and 
useful  to  some  minds  to  see  how  all  the  con- 
ceivable  modifications  of  this   view    can 


stand  the  scrutiny  of  physical  and  psychical 
science. 

It  is  very  obvious  then,  that  if  these  so- 
called  ghosts  or  psychical  bodies  be  any- 
thing at  all,  they  must  be  either  material  or 
spiritual,  unless  some  third  kind  of  exist- 
ence can  be  demonstrated  to  be  actually  in 
the  universe.  If  they  be  material,  they 
must  1)0  solid,  liquid,  or  gasiform ;  or  at 
least  one  of  the  modifications  or  combina- 
tions of  these  forms  of  matter^  In  truth,  it 
is  subsumed  even  by  the  ghost-mongers,  as 
they  are  called  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  that 
they  are  neither  solid  nor  liquid,  so  that  the 
gaseous  or  vaporiform  shapes  are  the  only 
ones  that  remain  for  them.  Now  vapors  or 
gases  they  cannot  be,  for  these  simple  and 
irresistible  reasons.  Neither  a  gas  nor  a 
vapor  can  permanently  bound  a  figure,  even 
of  the  most  irregular  or  cloudlike  species, 
within  our  atmosphere.  There  is  a  princi- 
ple of  diffusion  which  forbids  it.  Two 
masses  of  aeriform  matter  cannot  remain  in 
contact.  Instantly  one  such  sensible  form 
is  brought  into  contact  with  another,  they 
begin  to  melt  away  into  each  other.  Dalton 
discovered  many  years  ago  that  one  gas  acts 
as  a  vacuum  to  another,  and  Mr.  Graham 
has  eliminated  the  rate  of  that  kind  of  mu- 
tual dissolution  with  his  wonted  precision. 
There  is  no  exception  to  the  law ;  and  a 
most  beautiful  and  beneficent  one  it  is,  for 
it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere  does  not  sink  below  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  like  water  below  oil, 
and  suffocate  the  organic  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture. A  man  made  of  air  could  not  con- 
sist in  integrity  one  moment  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  any  sort  whatever  ;  and  the  more 
ethereal  the  thin  substance,  which  such  a 
figure  might  be  supposed  to  be  composed 
of,  the  more  rapidly  would  it  evanish.  Nor 
would  the  incoherent  speculator  improve  his 
position  by  insinuating  that  there  may  be,  ^ 
or  even  that  there  probably  is,  a  finer  kind 
of  matter  than  even  hydrogen,  the  lightest 
of  gases,  for  the  etheriform  body  thus  in- 
vented were  only  still  more  stringently  sub- 
ject to  this  great  ordinance  of  the  Creator, 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  to  be  sur- 
mised by  '^  those  of  the  opposite  faction," 
that  the  force  of  vital  affinity  may  possibly 
raise  their  favorite  images  above  the  control 
of  a  physical  rule,  just  as  the  vital  force  of 
the  body  of  flesh  renders  it  not  amenable  to 
the  apparent  laws  of  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, the  new  defence  would  be  no  better 
than  ^'aweak  invention  of  the  enemy." 
Organization  does  not  defy  chemical  affinity 
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at  all.  It  only  nnites  witli  it  in  the  prodno- 
tion  of  proximate  prineiples,  which  do  not 
indeed  exist  in  the  mineral  world,  bnt  the 
composition  and  constitution  of  which  are 
strictly  regulated  by  chemical  forces  and 
proportions.  Does  its  vitality  hinder  a 
plant  or  an  animal  fr6m  being  burnt  to 
ashes  ?  Do  not  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic 
proceed  at  once  to  destroy  the  stoutest  or- 
ganization in  the  world  r  Can  the  power 
of  life  intorforb  with  a  man's  falling  with 
accumulating  velocity  to  the  ground,  if  he 
trip  himself  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ? 
in  a  word,  the  vital  forces  operate  always  in 
consentaneity  with,  never  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  chemistry  and  mechanics. 

Supposing  these  ^  erring  and  extravagant 
spirits'  to  be  composed  of  spiritual  substance,- 
to  use  the  correct  phraseology  of  the 
Westminster  Divines,  the  difficulty  of  the 
ghost-lover  is  only  enhanced.  A  part  of 
the  essential  definition  of  spirit  is  the  simple 
negation  that  it  is  insensible.  It  cannot  be 
literally  seen,  else  it  is  not  spiritual.  But 
our  ingenious  English  authoress  seems  to 
conjecture  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have 
the  power  of  investing  themselves  with  an 
ethereal  body  of  some  kind,  which  they 
cannot  maintain  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
80  it  speedily  vanishes.  2She  appears  to 
think  that  a  supposition  of  this  sort  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  explain  the  dress  of  the 
poor  soul  who  visits  the  pale  glimpses  of  the 
moon  most  usually,  if  not  always,  *  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,'  the  ghost  of  a  robe,  or  of 
a  scroll  of  paper  being  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  even  for  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast.  If 
we  have  understood  our  authoress  in  this,  it 
must  be  said  at  once  that  it  id  nothing  short 
of  enduing  a  finite  creature  with  an  infinite 
or  divine  power  ;  but  the  opinions  in  the 
work  under  review,  are  so  shadowy  and  in- 
tangible, except  when  daily  human  nature 
is  the  lAibject  of  them,  that  we  cannot  be 
confident  of  having  seised  the  meaning  of 
our  interesting  opinionist  in  this  instance. 
Perhaps,  there  is  meant  to  be  expressed  in 
the  passages  referred  to,  another  conjecture, 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst  some  years 
ago.  That  hypothesis  was  to  the  effect  that 
a  departed  spirit  may  have  the  power  of 
communicating  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of 
a  living  man,  not  through  his  senses,  but 
without  any  bodily  mediation  at  all,  and 
that  such  an  impulse,  acting  from  within 
ontwards  on  the  brain  and  nerves  of  sense, 
night  fashion  a  apectral  illusion,  which 
would  in  this  way  have  its  foundation, in 


reality,  although,  so  far  as  the  eye  were 
concerned,  a  sensuous  illusion.  This  is  the 
only  dear  thought  We  have  ever  met  on  the 
ghostly  side  of  the  question.  The  Christian 
and  the  disciples  of  that  school  of  theanthro- 
pists,  of  which  Emerson  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  all  poets,  entertain  the  as- 
sured belief  that  God  works  upon  man  while 
yet  in  the  flesh  otherwise  than  through  the 
senses,  and  without  any  corporeal  mediation 
whatever.  With  all  the  force  of  that  great 
truth  in  its  favor,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  this  view,  even  as  a  just 
conception,  are  quite  overwhelming.  In  the 
first  place,  (xod  can  mould  and  change  the 
creatures  of  his  might  as  he  wills  ;  almighty 
power,  and  almighty  power  alone,  exalts 
the  possessor  above  law.  The  poor  ghost 
must  work  in  sweet  consent  with  the  laws  of 
God,  or  else  not  work  at  all.  In  the  second 
place,  God  never  operates  through  the 
spidt  of  man  in  the  way  of  producing  sen- 
suous illusions,  excepting  of  course  in  the 
sense  in  which  every  illusion,  as  well  as 
every  reality,  is  the  work  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing ;  so  that  the  analogy  is  only  the  ghost 
of  one  after  all.  Again,  a  finite  spirit  has 
no  part  in  space.  God  is  everywhere,  or 
rather  everything  is  always  present  to  Him ; 
but  everything  is  not  present  to  the  finite 
spirit.  The  finite  spirit  is  not  everywhere. 
Place  cannot  be  predicated  of  it,  till  it  be  re- 
embodied;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  not 
rc-embodicd  within  our  atmosphere.  Yet 
the  ghosts  of  Kerner,  Cahagnet,  and  all  the 
authors  on  their  side  of  the  question,  infest 
particular  places,  as  well  as  come  at  parti- 
cular hours,  and  frighten  particular  people  ; 
the  people  being  generally  either  in  a  vud- 
bly  morbid  condition,  or  the  members  of 
ghost-seeing  families,  the  hours  twilight  and 
the  witching  time  of  night,  and  the  places 
being  houses  where  terrible  things  have 
some  time  or  other  transpired.  According- 
ly the  subtle  supposition  we  are  now  contest- 
ing  can  find  neither  the  support  of  a  single 
analogy  in  the  domain  of  ascending  sciencci 
nor  the  countenance  of  one  definite  idea  in 
philosophy.  Experience  in  the  other  re- 
gions of  human  inquiry,  the  understanding 
of  the  individual,  and  the  common  reason 
of  the  race,  combine  to  disown  it.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  in  addition  to  these 
irreversible  considerations,  that  the  burden 
of  proving  all  the  fantastic  conjcctureSi 
which  have  just  been  examined,  lies  with 
those  very  inventive  people  who  conKtmct 
them,  and  those  very  easily  contented  ones 
who  give  them  welcome  to  their  minds. 
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There  has  been   only  one  other  view  of 
these  ghosts  referred  to.     It  is  possible,  or 
rather  it  is  probable,  that  snch  analysts  of 
man  into  three  elements,  as  Professor  Bosh, 
may  ntjiintuin   the  opinion  that  there  are 
three  kinks  of  substance  in  the  universe.  It 
may  be  suggested  that  there  exist  not  only 
matt  r  and  spirit,  but  a  substance  which  is 
neith'  r  of  them.     It  is  almost  implied  in 
the  p.'irtition  of  human  nature  into  body, 
soul  and  spirit,  that  there  is  such,  an  entity 
asps  vchical8ubstance,the  substance  of  which 
the  supposed  soul  is  made  ;  using  the  word 
sabstunee   in  its    philosophical  sense,    of 
course,  and  not  in  its  popular  one.     No 
one,  however,  has  been  careful  to  define 
anch  a  substance ;   for  it  is  no  definition 
to  say  that  a  thing  is  not  matter  and  not 
spirit.  As  the  definition  of  matter  is  not  that 
it  is  the   negative  of  spirit,  and  as  that  of 
spirit  is  not  that  it  is  the  negative  of  mat- 
ter ;  but  as  each  of  these  two  substances 
bas  its  positive    qualities   in   addition  to 
those  which  inhere  in  it  as  the  opposite  of 
the  other,  so  we  await  the  affirmative  defini- 
tion of  this  hypothetical  thing.     I'he  ques- 
tion cannot  be  entertained  till  a  positive  de- 
finition bo  forthcoming.     Yet  it  is  needless 
to  huld  the  willing  disciples  of  these  disco- 
verers in  suspense  ;  for  it  is  as  evident  as 
anything  can  be  that,  be  it  eventually  de- 
fined and  qualified  as  it  may,  the  very  same 
objections  as  apply  to  the  supposition  of  a 
spirit's  direct  or  indirect  appearance  to  a 
bodily  man,  withstand  that  of  this  conjpc- 
tnrA  frame,  composed  of  any  conjectural 
psvehical  substance  whatever.     It  may  be 
just  as  well  perhaps  to  suggest  to  the  young 
or  untrained  inquirer  our  own  belief —  it 
would  sound  uncharitably  to  say  our  certain 
knowledge — that  the    psychical    body,  or 
nerve-spirit,  or    whatever  else   these  new 
scholars  may  choose  to  name  it,  is  nothing 
but  the  abstract  conception  of  the  pheno- 
menal unity  or  tertvim-quid^  which  results 
from  the  combination  of  the  body  and  the 
spit  it,  and  that   solidified  for  the  under- 
standing by  the  fancy.     It  is  like  the  phlo- 
giston of  the  old  chemists,  a  fictitious  thing 
endowed  with  incredible  no-properties ;  it  is 
like  the  caloric  of  the  new  ones,  a  supposi- 
tious subi^tance  invested  with  qualities  the 
most    unsubstantial.     Nascent    science   is 
prone  to  the  suffiction  of  entities  where  en- 
tities arc  not  required  ;  but  popular  opinion 
is  incomparably  more  so,  and  cfi'pecially  the 
opin:on  of  people  possessed  of  more  sensi- 
bility than  judgment.     It  is  particularly  to 
the  porposoi  also,  in  the  present  instance,  to 


observe  that  the  most  judicious  are  apt  to 
be  bribed  into  inconsequence  when  the 
heart  is  retained  on  the  side  of  nonsense  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Our  English 
writer,  for  example,  is  enamoured  of  her 
revenants  and  restants,  because  they  con- 
vey the  dear  assurance  of  a  world  to  come 
to  her  soul.  The  purpose  of  the  Night 
Side  of  Nature  is  the  conveyance  of  that 
blessed  conviction  to  other  minds.  The 
motive  principle  of  all  her  sedulity  and 
eloquence  is  a  highly  honorable  one,  but 
it  is  mistaken.  He  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake  teaches  in  another  way :  ^  If  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead.'  We  trust,  however,  that  our  in- 
teresting enthusiast  is  really  accustomed  to 
rest  her  hope  of  immortality  on  grounds 
which  are  deeper  and  more  immovable  than 
these  phenomenal  and  outward  shows. 
Many  people,  and  especially  women,  believe 
the  great  doctrines  of  humanity  in  the  right 
way,  while  they  argue  for  their  belief  in  a 
wrong  one.  Like  children,  soft  and  tme, 
they  stand  as  firmly  on  the  ground  as  they 
need  to  do,  although  they  know  nothing  of 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

What  then  is  to  be  said  about  all  these 
strange  stories,  drawn  from  the  three  great- 
est countries  of  Europe  }  Rejecting  the 
spectre-theory  as  insufficient,  always  assum- 
ing for  the  sake  of  discussion  that  there  are 
no  fallacies  of  narration  about  them ;  and 
dismissing  the  ghost-theory  as  incoherent, 
where  shall  one  find  a  clue  to  the  perplexi- 
ty }  Wisdom  unites  with  the  past  history 
of  science  to  warn  the  investigator  against 
premature  hypothesis.  The  facts  must  first 
be  determined  with  experimental  severity, 
and  then  co-ordinated  with  the  slow  care  of 
the  naturalist,  before  the  dynamics  of  the 
inquiry  can  be  approached  with  hope.  The 
world  must  learn  to  wait.  It  waited  four 
thousand  years  for  Kepler  and  Bacon,  and 
still  longer  for  Dal  ton  and  Kant  ;  and 
neither  the  seientifie  nor  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  present  age  is  nearly  ready  to 
eliminate  the  secret  process  of  these  won- 
derful phenomena.  We  are  serious,  for  it 
is  a  grave  subject.  There  are  things  related 
simply,  soberly,  and  with  great  show  of  evi- 
dence, in  the  three  works  now  before  us, 
which  the  ingenuous  mind  cannot  dismiss 
with  either  a  smile  or  a  sneer ;  which  the 
man  of  science  can  neither  explain,  nor  ex- 
plain away ;  which  the  philosopher  can  no 
more  deduce  from  his  ideas  than  he  can 
similate  them  with  histigrBtem. 
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The  Seerees  of  Preyorst  has  been  long 
before  the  German  public,  and  is  written 
byJustinuB  Kemer,  a  painstaking  physi- 
cian, a  lyric  poet,  somewhat  of  an  idealist 
in  philosophy,  and  a  pious  Christian  of  the 
eyangelical  school.     It  was  introduced  to 
the  British  reader  a  few  years  ago  by  an 
English  gentlewoman,  widely  repHtcd  for 
her  novels  of  remorselessly  real  life,  at  that 
time  a  thorough  realist  in  philosophy,  and 
a  person  whose  goodness  has  never  assumed 
the  form  which  is  ordinarily  called  piety 
at  all.     Kemer  is  a  good,  honest,  learned 
soul ;  of  a  considerably  attenuated  consti- 
tution of  mind,  but  possessed  of  a  heart 
oveiflowing  with  love  and  courage.     His 
translator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  women,  remarkable  for  com- 
mon sense  in  common  things,  and  prone  to 
naturalism,  even  now  that  she  has  donned 
a  little  mysticism,  and  become  the  author- 
ess of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature.    Yet  the 
lyrical   physician   of  Weinsberg  and  the 
English  novelist  do  touch  one  another  at 
several  pointe  of  thoir  respective  charAotere. 
They  are  both  independent  of  every  earthly 
consideration  but  their  convictions  of  the 
truth.     They  are  equally  eager  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  any  new  facts,  in  how  ques- 
tionable a  guise   soever   thidy  may  come, 
which  may  perhaps  let  in  some  more  light 
upon  the  darkness  by  which  they  both  feel, 
although  standing  in  such  different  points 
of  view,  the  mystery  of  life  to  be  encom- 
passed.    In  fine,  they  both  love  the  won- 
derful.    As  for  the  work  itself  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  give  an  account  of 
its  contents.    It  is  the  detail  of  a  multitude 
of.  singular  phenomena    displayed   during 
years  of  suffering,  evidently  from  some  ra- 
dical derangement  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem, by  Frederica  Hauffe,  a  native  of  Pre- 
vorst  in  the  Highlands  of  Wirtemberg.     It 
is  beaded  with   numerous   citations  from 
Plato,  Van  Helmont,  Schelling,  Ennemo- 
ser,  Eschenmaver,  B6hm,  Swedenborg  and 
other  distinguished  mystics  in  philosophy 
and  theology.    The  story  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture appears  at  first  sight  to  countenance 
the  reality  of  many  things,  which  the  posi- 
tive science  of  modem  times   has  either 
swept  away,  or  explained  upon  well  known 
natural  principles.    The  seeress  was  visited 
by   presentiments    which    seemed    to    be 
subsequently    verified ;    she    had    dreams 
which  were  apparently  fulfilled;  she  saw 
into    the    human    frame,   describing    the 
nerves  of  the  body,  and  prescribing  for 
herself  and  others  with  something  like  sue- 1 


cess ;  and*  she  dtrew  without  instruments  the 
most  accurate  and  complicated  of  spherical 
diagrams  in  order  tc  express  some  of  her 
uniqne  experiences.  She  was  attended  by 
a  guardian  spirit,  wha  solaced,  guided,  and 
protected  her ;  having  ministered  so  par- 
ticularly to  the  down-smitten  patient  as  to 
withdraw  hurtful  objects  from  her  neigh- 
borhood. The  law  of  gravity  was  suspend- 
ed in  her  favor,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  her 
attendants  attempted  to  keep  her  under 
water.  In  addition  to  all  these  marvels 
she  sang  extempore  hymns  and  spoke  in 
unkno¥m  tongues.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
case  as  stated  by  Kemer,  involves  the  re- 
ality of  prophetic  dreams,  amulets,  the  swim- 
ming of  witches,  the  apparition  of  departed 
spirits,  a  possible  communion  on  the  part 
of  men  with  the  innermost  secrets  of  inor- 
ganic nature,  and  the  gift  of  tongues.  Bat 
above  all,  the  seeress  revealed,  and  Kemer 
believes,  that  the  world  of  spirits  is  inter- 
diffused  through  the  one  we  inhabit.  She 
conferred  with  angels,  saints  and  wofol 
spirits  face  to  f&oe. 

Our  readers  will  smile  at  all  this ;  and  so 
do  we^  but  it  is  not  with  disdain.     It  is 
with  eager  curiosity  to  know  the  real  mean- 
ing of  such  things.     This  is  not  the  first 
nor  the  fiftieth  instance  of  this  sort  of  nar- 
ration.    M.   Cab  ague  t's  Arcanes  is  a  work 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  he  seems  to  be  an 
ingenuous   creature   too,  belonging  to  the 
French  or  rather  the   Parisian  school  of 
scientific  mystics,  as  Kemer  is  a  disciple 
of  the  German  school  of  philosophical  ones; 
u^ing  the  substantive  term  not  in  its  old 
Greek  meaning,  but  in  its  new  sinister  sig- 
nification.     The   authoress  of  the  Ni^i 
Side  is  a  CTcat  accession  to  the   cause  of 
Kemer  and  Cahagnet     She  has  fumished 
the  most  readable  book  of  the  three.     Al- 
though all  the  speculative  portions  of  the 
work  are  simply  incoherent,  the  religious 
and  moral  observations  in  it  are  frequently 
excellent,  and  all  the  narrative  is  first-rate 
Its  merits  in  the  last  respect  will  secure  it 
a  very  large  number  of  readers.     Such  is 
this  segment  of  the  literature  of  angelologj. 
There  has  been  no  need  of  making  extracts 
from  it,  for  really  everybody  knows   the 
sort  of  things  which  are  woven  into  stories 
of  ghosts,  doubles  and  haunted  houses,  so 
that  these  books  will  replenish  the  memory 
quite  as  much  as  they  will  occupy  the  at- 
tention. 

Although,  however,  it  is  not  easy,  nor 
perhaps  possible  to  propose  a  rationale, 
which  should  reduce    the   chaos  of    this 
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physio-psychological  department  of  inquiry 
to  order  and  intelligihility,  it  may  not  be 
so  difficult  to  indicate  the  directions  in 
which  light  is  likely  to  arise  upon  it.  As 
the  subject  is  distinctly  of  a  twofold  cha- 
racter, and  lies  in  the  twilight  rather  than 
in  the  night  of  nature,  there  arc  two  quar- 
ters on  which  the  investigator  must  bend 
his  cautious  eye.  There  is  the  fact  of  sen- 
suous illusion,  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
sense  of  sight,  but  extended  to  those  of 
hearing,  and  even  of  touch,  which  is  mani- 
festly never  absent  im  these  phenomena; 
and  there  is  the  unknown  fact  or  process, 
which  initiates  such  more  than  ordinary 
illusions,  and  renders  them  so  speoifio  and 
determinate  that  they  are  sometimes  pre- 
sentimental,  sometimes  representative,  and 
sometimes  retrospective  of  actual  future, 
distant  or  past  persons.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equa- 
tion is  to  bo  found  in  the  region  of  nervous 
sympathy.  The  doctrine  of  sympathy  and 
aatipathy  has  fallen  into  too  much  neglect 
among  the  regulars  of  soionce.  It  feels  too 
mystical  for  the  sensuous  and  numerical 
spirit  of  the  present  stage  of  positive  re- 
search, a  spirit  so  statical  and  even  gross, 
that  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  no  one 
has  proposed  the  supposition  that  the  force 
of  gravitation  is  a  new  imponderable ! 
*^This  too,  too  solid  flesh,"  is  impeding 
the  development  of  those  more  dynamical 
notions  of  nature,  which  have  notwithstand- 
ing begun  to  germinate  within  the  more 
logical  minds  of  the  time.  The  notion  of 
one  nervous  system  acting  upon'  another 
one  at  a  distance,  or  otherwise  than  through 
the  five  senses,  is  hardly  admitted  in  these 
days.  Yet  Bacon  not  only  believed  in 
such  a  thing,  but  proposed  experiments  to 
limit  and  determine  its  n  suits.  That  great 
dear-seer,  we  remember,  suggests  among 
other  things,  that  two  lovers  should  record 
all  the  critical  movements  transpiring  with- 
in them  during  a  ti«e  ef  separation,  and 
afterwards  compare  their  notes  and  dates 
with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  they 
seemed  to  have  been  affected  by  one  an- 
other. It  is  unfortunate  for  this  proposal 
that  the  fact  of  conscious  observation  of 
one's  self  is  the  death  of  true  emotion ;  and 
it  is  little  short  of  monstrous  to  think  of 
a  soft  spontaneous  woman,  her  heart  almost 
in  pain  with  budding  hopes,  with  her  note- 
book on  the  pillow  beside  her  wakeful  little 
head,  to  write  down  the  minute,  hour  and 
day  of  this  tender  agitation,  and  of  that, 
in  the  radiance  of  a  rash-light !    But  the 


Baconian  or  scientific  apprehension  of  the 
physio-psychological  relation  between  ab- 
sent friends  is  not  necessarily  absurd. 

If  some  great  catastrophe  were  to  take 
place  within  the  limit  of  the  sun,  the  shock 
would  be  communicated  to  the  earth,  which 
would  answer  the  appeal  to  its  gravitative 
and  other  cosmical  sympathies.  But  what 
if  sun  and  earth  had  been  a  pair  of  palpi- 
tating, mobile,  vibrant  nervous  systems,  the 
organs  of  sensations  that  stretch  through 
countless  solar  systems  and  many  a  firma- 
ment, the  ministers  of  ^'  thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,"  the  vehicles  of 
emotions  that  embrac<3  Almighty  God  ? — 
Nor  is  the  application  of  this  illustration 
to  the  wraith,  to  take  the  least  complicated 
case  of  ghost-seeing,  very  far-fetched.  The 
brother  of  Mr.  PI.  is  dying,  the  last  great 
change  is  passing  over  his  frame,  it  is  be- 
ing shaken  into  the  dust  again.  The  ez- 
cellcnt  painter,  a  man  of  the  most  tremu- 
lous sensibility,  unweeting  of  the  dire  ca- 
tastrophe that  is  rocking  the  fratejmal 
np.rvoud  system  to  the  centre,  is  yet  in- 
teriorly and  secretly  commofed  by  the 
event ;  but  he  does  not  understand  or  even 
observe  the  latent  trouble  of  his  marrow, 
until  it  throw  itself  down  upon  the  eye  as 
a  spectre,  and  he  exclaims,  ^'  There's  my 
brother!"  It  is  more  difficult  indeed  to 
put  this  construction  upon  the  stories  of 
haunted  house;',  and  some  of  the  other  ou- 
riosities  of  literature,  which  are  faithfully 
narrated  by  our  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish authors.  Nor  is  it  either  necessary  or 
advisable  to  do  so,  for  we  have  no  theory 
to  support ;  even  in  the  instance  of  the 
wraith  we  are  but  sceptics  in  the  sense  of 
being  considerers  ;  and  it  was  our  present 
purpose  to  do  no  more  than  offer  a  hint  to 
minds  more  inquisitive  than  our  own.  As 
to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  question,  it 
is  at  all  events  our  assured  belief  that  it 
will  never  be  effected  until  some  great'  and 
comprehensive  medical  psychologist,  not  of 
the  merely  phrenological,  not  of  the  purely 
psychological,  but  of  the  physio-psycholo- 
gical school,  shall  devote  a  lifetime  to  its 
investigation.  A  lucid  thinker  like  Feuoh- 
terleben,  with  equally  vast  stores  of  infor- 
mation, equally  Catholic  canons  of  criti- 
cism, and  equally  enormous  learning,  but 
with  more  originally  of  spirit,  with  more  of 
that  poetic  quality  by  which  all  great  dis- 
coverers have  been  notoriously  distinguish- 
ed from  the  erudite  artisans  and  the  busy 
dilettants  of  science,  with  more  imaginative 
insight,  would  find  this  sphere  of  research 
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fall  of  noble  resnlts.  So  extensive  and  per- 
plexed indeed  is  the  whole  subjeot,  that  the 
union  of  two  energetic  researchers,  one  of 
them  a  physiologist,  the  other  a  philoso- 
pher, and  both  psychologists,  a  pair  of  men 
like  ReiL  and  Hoffbaner,  wonla  render  us 
still  more  sanguine  of  the  speedy  clearing 
up  of  the  mystery.  At  all  events,  it  is  with 
students  like  these  alone  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  leave  the  inquiry ;  and  we  do  so 
with  hope. 

There  is  one  condnsion,  however,  to 
which  the  wisely  soeptioal  student  of  ghosts, 
spectres,  prophetic  dreams,  presentiments, 
clear-seeing,  and  the  like,  may  come  with- 
out waiting  a  single  day  longer ;  and  it  is 
one  of  such  urgent  importance,  in  our  opi- 
nion, as  to  demand  immediate  attention. 
If  morbid  sensibility  renders  the  connexion 
between  a  human  nervous  system  and  na- 
ture>  as  well  as  betwixt  one  nervous  system 
and  another,  so  delicate,  searching  and  far- 
extending,  what  would  be  the  residts  to  the 
individual,  and  the  race,  if  there  prevailed 
throughout  society  a  pure,  wholesome  and 
natural  susceptibility  to  every  kind  of  phy- 
sical impressions ;  For  surely  no  one  will 
deny  that  man  is  still  very  far  from  the 
realization  of  his  ideal  condition.  He  does 
not  fulfil  the  law  of  his  nature.  He  is  no- 
where perfect  in  his  kind,  in  the  manner 
and  degree  in  which,  for  example,  the  wing- 
footed  red-deer  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
or  those  whirlwinds  of  unmounted  cavalry 
that  sweep  the  plains  of  South  America,  or 
the  sdf-relying  lion  of  Zahara  is  perfect, 
each  in  its  kind.  Even  the  daisy,  or  our 
still  more  favorite  flower,  the  blue-eyed 
speedwell,  is  enabled  to  show  forth  all  its 
little  capabilities,  and  it  is  complete  ;  but 
man  is  neither  what  he  should  be,  nor  what 
he  shall  become.  To  speak  only  of  the 
lower  ingredient  of  his  constitution,  it  ap- 
pears that  his  very  nervous  system  does  not 
habitually  attain  to  anything  like  a  free 
and  a  full  manifestation  of  the  wonderous 

,,    properties  lying  latent  within  its  round. 

.'  All  men,  considered  merely  as  so  many 
/  ccrebro- spinal  axes,  are  maimed  and  de- 
fective. They  all  want  something  that  be- 
longs to  them.  Like  Harry  Bertram  in  the 
Romance  of  Guy  Mannering,  they  do  not 
know  the  fields  that  are  their  0¥m,  their  an- 
oestral  rights,  nor  yet  the  small  voice  of  na- 
ture that  stirs  their  hearts  into  remem- 
brance. Nor  is  there  any  room  for  won- 
der !  Think  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
hereditaiT,  ohronio,  and  lurking  disease  in 
the  world.    Conaider  the  vast  eonsomption 


of  tea,  coffee,  aloohol,  tobacco  and  opium  ; 
remembering  that  the  taste  for  all  of  these 
drugs  has  actually  to  be  acquired,  even  by 
otherwise  unnatural  creatures  like  the  men 
and  women  of  the  present  day,  and  that  taste 
is  therefore  not  congenial  with  the  paradi- 
saic instincts  of  ideal  man.  Examine  the 
very  meats  which  the  flaccid  genius  of  dys- 
pepsy  has  invented.  Count  the  hundred 
spices  and  impurities  by  which  the  fine  edge 
of  ordinacry  sensibility  is  blunted  and  torn. 
Recollect  the  extent  to  which  night  is  uni- 
versally turned  into  day.  Take  particular 
notice  of  the  excessive  and  exclusive  culti- 
vation of  the  mere  muscles  of  the  body  in 
one  class  of  people,  of  the  mere  stomach  and 
lungs  in  another,  of  the  mere  nerves  of  su- 
perficial and  sentimental  sensibility  in  a 
third,  and  of  the  mere  miserable  brain  in  a 
fourth  one,  and  so  forth.  Think)  in  fine, 
of  everything  in  the  daily  life  of  Europe 
that  is  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  thrust 
man  out  of  harmony  with  all  the  finer 
movements  of  nature  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  his  own  unfathomable  soul  on  the  other. 
Nor  can  anybody  claim  exemption  from  the 
rule.  Be  one  ever  so  wholesome  in  physi- 
cal living,  ever  so  virtuous  in  moral  con- 
duct, and  ever  so  generally  cultivated  in 
mind,  it  will  avail  him  only  a  little  ;  but 
that  excellent  little  is  worth  a  world  of  self- 
denial.  The  disorder,  the  dulness,  and  the 
perversion  of  the  native  sensibilities  of  the 
frame  are  distributed  through  the  whole 
race  by  marriage,  as  well  as  by  example  and 
consent.  Civilized  language  contains  at 
least  one  significant  indioation  of  the  fact. 
When  there  appears  among  men  a  person 
of  extraordinary  sensibility  to  the  more 
sacred  influences  of  that  temple  of  nature, 
in  which  they  are  changing  money  more 
than  serving  like,  priests,  they  call  him  a 
genius,  leave  him  to  shift  as  he  can,  and 
let  posterity  discover  that  he  was  the  most 
genuine  man  of  them  all.  Aye,  and  so  bad 
is  the  horrid  imbroglio  of  custom,  that  no 
sooner  does  a  soul  come  into  the  world  in 
such  an  organization,  than  he  is  entangled 
in  the  habits  of  society,  and,  falling  from  a 
greater  height,  he  frequently  sinks  lower 
Uian  the  lowest. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  a  more 
penetrating  and  better  tuned  sensibility  is 
only  one  of  the  co-efficients  of  genius  ;  it  is 
the  immeasurably,  and  even  the  incalcula- 
bly inferior  of  the  two ;  but  it  is  the  only 
oireumstanoe  of  creative  power  over  whidi 
anybody  has  daily  control.  Let  it  then  be 
8MII  ia    There  ia  no  saying  what  a  few  ages 
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of  simplicity  and  equable  calture  may  ef- 
fect. That  eloquent  analyst  Isaac  Taylor 
has  shown  how  greatly  the  mere  exaltation 
of  the  present  qualities  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  man  would  add  to  the  felicities  of 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  in  Hea- 
ven. It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  assert  it 
will  do  the  same  on  earth.  It  will  bring 
him  closer  to  the  heart  of  nature.  It  will 
extend,  deepen  and  ennoble  his  whole  be- 
ing. It  will  gradually  restore  him  to  his 
abdicated  sovereignty  over  creation.  It  ia 
therefore  the  duty  of  all  men  to  work,  in- 


dividually and  together,  towards  this  con- 
summation among  others — namely,  the  im- 
mediate attainment  of  as  high  a  strain  as 
possible  of  physical  purity.  There  are  in- 
deed things  of  higher  value,  but  this  is  at 
once  the  most  substantial  and  the  most  be- 
coming of  foundations,  for  the  erection  of 
every  grace  that  is  more  excellent  still. 
Nor  are  we  unwilling  to  avow  our  convic- 
tion that  a  far-spreading  and  thorough  re- 
formation of  this  sort,  is  destined  to  approve 
itself  as  one  of  the  signs  of  a  thorough  and 
far-spreading  millennium. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  OP  CRESS Y  AND  AGINCOURT. 


IN  LETTERS  ADDBESSED  TO  H.  P.  SMITH,  ESQ.      BY  HENRY  L  iWS  LONG,  EAQ. 


LETTER  L 

PASSAGE    OF   THE   SOBfME   AT    THE    FORD    OF 
BLANQUETAQUE. 

To  your  suggestions,  my  dear  Smith,  I  owe 
the  pleasure  i  have  denved  from  an  excur- 
sion to  Cressy  and  Agincourt.  I  could 
have  wished  that  the  same  kindly  stars 
which  conducted  us  in  early  life  to  explore 
the  Plain  of  Marathon  together  had  on  this 
occasion  combined  our  visits  to  the  scenes 
of  the  glory  of  the  Plantagenets.  I  should 
have  rejoiced,  too,  in  the  guidance  of  a 
friend  already  acquainted  with  the  locali- 
ties, for  our  countrymen,  who  penetrate 
everywhere,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
left  un visited  two  oelebratea  spots  almost 
within  sight  of  England,  have  not,  as  far  as 
I  could  discover,  published  memoranda  for 
the  service  of  succeeding  travellers ;  true  it 
is  that  the  elaborate  work  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  on  Agincourt  has  left  us  nothing  to 
desire  in  the  way  of  a  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Henry  V. ;  but  the  plan  of  the 
battle-field  is  erroneous,  and  we  have  no 
descriptive  sketch  of  it,  or  of  its  approaches 
from  any  recent  inspection.  As  far  as 
Cressy  is  concerned,  no  English  work,  that 
I  know  of,  has  appeared  on  the  subject. 
Froissart  is  the  great  authoiity  for  Ed- 
ward's Campaign^  and  those  readers  to 
whom  his  antique  atyle  and  latiguage  may 


not  be  attractive,  find  him  admirably  ^^  done 
into  English^'  by  Johnes,  who  has,  with  a 
peculiarly  happy  spirit,  preserved  in  the 
translation  the  quaint  gossiping  flow  of  the 
original.  It  would  seem  from  Johnes's  own 
showing  that  the  manuscripts  of  Froissart 
present  considerable  diversities,  and  since 
his  time  M.  Kigollot  has  published  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  ''  Memoires  de  la  80- 
eiH6  des  Antiquaires  de  Picardie"  various 
fragments  of  a  MS.  of  Froissart 's  which 
exists  in  the  library  of  Amiens.  From  this 
work  M.  Louandre  in  his  ^^  History  of  Ab- 
beville and  Ponthieu"  has  drawn  copiously 
to  illustrate  his  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Cressy.  M.  Bucher  des  Perthes,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Abbeville,  re- 
commended me  M.  Louandre's  volumes  as 
containing  the  best  and  most  recent  details 
of  the  action,  and  from  his  stores  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  borrow  whenever  I  find  anything 
likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  you,  and  to 
illustrate  the  subject  of  my  letter. 

The  whole  campaign  of  Edward  from 
Cherbourg  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Calais,  would  form  an  agreeable  outline 
for  a  drive  through  France — his  terrifio 
march, 

Amazement  in  the'van  with  flight  combined, 
*   And  sorrow's  faded  form  and  solitude  behind ! 

with  its  various  scenes  and  events  would  be 
the  main  objeot  of  examination^  while  an 
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abundance  of  collateral  sonroes  of  interest 
would  fill  up  any  vacancies  which  might  oc- 
eur  in  the  progress  of  tracing  his  steps. 
For  ourselves,  we  confined  our  observations 
to  Picardj,  and  approached  the  scene  of 
action  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme. 

You  remember  how  Edward,  while  War- 
wick and  Harcourt  advanced  as  far  as  St. 
Germain  and  St.  Cloud,  remained  in  the 
Mnnery  of  Poissy  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, and  celebrated  there  the  feast  of  the 
Virgin,  '*  sitting  at  table  in  his  scarlet 
robes,  without  sleeves,  trimmed  with  fur 
and  ermine;"  and  how  his  adversary, 
Philip,  had  quitted  Paris,  much  to  the  sor- 
row and  terror  of  its  inhabitants,  and  fixing 
his  head  quarters  at  St.  Denis,  collected  an 
army  of  imposing  strength,  and  of  unusual 
splendor,  for  three  kings  served  under  his 
mnners.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
English  forces  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  position  in  the  face  of  such  formidable 
numbers,  and  Edward  commenced  a  retreat 
towards  Calais,  which  had  the  appearance 
almost  of  a  flight,  inspiring  the  French  with 
an  energy  and  activity  wholly  wanting  be- 
fore, and  encouraging  them  to  an  immedi- 
ate pursuit  of  their  enemy.  But  the  march 
of  Edward  was  impeded  on  reaching  the 
Somme,  the  bridges  were  all  either  destroy- 
ed or  in  possession  of  well-fortified  hostUe 
forces,  and  Philip  approached  fully  expect- 
ing to  shut  the  English  up  between  the 
river  and  the  sea,  and  to  starve  them  into 
a  capitulation,  or  fight  them  with  every  ad- 
vantage on  his  own  side. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1346,  we  find  the 
relative  positions  of  the  armies  to  have 
been  thus.  Philip  was  at  Airaines,  which 
the  English  had  quitted  so  precipitately 
that  the  French  on  etitering  found  meat  on 
the  spits,  bread  in  the  ovens,  '*  et  moult 
tables  que '  les  Anglais  avaient  laiss^es." 
Edward  after  ineffectually  attempting  to 
force  a  passage  at  Abbeville,  had  retired, 
^^  moult  pensif,''  to  Oisemont,  and  there, 
apparently  not  knowing  by  which  way  to 
proceed,  proclaimed  rewards  and  liberty  to 
any  one  among  his  prisoners  who  would 
guide  him  to  a  ford  by  which  he  might  pass 
the  river  with  safety.  A  *'  varlet"  of  Mons, 
by  name  Gobin  Agache,  undertook  to  con- 
duct him  to  a' spot,  where  ^'  twice  a  day," 
in  the  words  of  Froissart,  '^  the  river  is 
passable  for  twelve  men  abreast,  with  water 
not  higher  than  their  knees,  over  a  bottom 
hard  with  gravel  and  white  stones."  The 
English  king  caught  joyfully  at  this  infor- 
mation,  and  quitted  Oisemont  at  midnight, 


in  order  to  outstrip-  the  enemy,  and  reach 
the  river  in  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  pro- 
per state  of  the  tide  for  effecting  the  pas- 
sage. A  chemtn-de'travers  extends  n*om 
o£ement  to  St.  Valery ;  of  this  Edward 
seems  to  have  availed  himself,  and  although 
the  distance  cannot  be  less  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles,  he  reached  the  river  at  the 
desired  spot  at  ^^e  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  August.  It  was  low-water, 
and^  the  ford,  perfectly  practicable,  lay  be- 
fore him  ;  but  upon  the  opposite  bank  was 
posted  a  Norman  baron,  Godemar  de  Fay, 
with  a  force  of  some  thousand  men  prepar- 
ed to  dispute  the  passage.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  for  an  hundred  thousand  men 
were  close  upon  his  rear,  and  Edward  or- 
dered his  marshals  with  the  best  of  his  men- 
at-arms,,  to  advance  into  the  river,  nor  did 
the  French  wait  until  their  enemy  had 
gained  dry  ground,  but  rushing  into  the  bed 
of  the  river,  the  combatants  met  and  fought 
furiously  in  the  water.  The  battle  was, 
however,  of  brief  duration,  the  English 
column  reached  the  opposite  bank,  Gode- 
mar was  totally  defeatea,  wounded,  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  up  to  the  gates  of  Abbe- 
ville. 

In  the  meantime,  Philip,  following  pre- 
viously from  Oisemont,  and  imagining  his 
prey  now  fairly  within  his  grasp,  reached 
the  south  bank  of  the  Somme,  time  enough 
to  destroy  some  few  unlucky  stragglers  of 
the  English  army,  but  too  late  to  pursue  it 
across  the  ford.  The  tide  was  returning, 
and  without  exposing  himself  to  the  fate  of 
''  Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry,"  he 
could  not  have  attempted  the  passage.  He 
retired  'Hout  dolent"  to  Abbeville,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Pierre. 

The  village  of  Noyelles,  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  ford  of  Blanquetaque,  was  defend- 
ed by  a  garrison  ana  a  strong  chateau, 
which  now  ^'  n'offre  plus  qa'une  vaste  butte 
de  decombres  entour6e  de  quelques  debris 
de  murailles,  et  des  foss^  profonds  "  The 
labors  of  the  English  army,  after  effecting 
their  passage  of  the  Somme,  and  putting  to 
flight  the  forces  of  Fay,  were  not  entirely 
over.  Noyelles,  however,  was  soon  taken, 
the  village  was  burnt,  and  the  castle  would 
have  shared  its  fate,  had  not  its  noble  lady, 
Catharine  d'Artois,  Countess  d'Aumale, 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Edward.  It  was 
true  that  her  daughter's  husband  and  his 
father  were  in  arms  against  him,  serving 
under  the  standard  of  Philip,  but  the  father 
(doomed  to  perish  within  a  few  hours  on 
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the  field  of  Cressy  !)  was  brother  to  Geof- 
frey d'Harcourt,  Edward's  favorite  mar- 
shal, and  Catharine  herself  was  daughter  to 
his  equally  favorite  adherent,  Robert  d'Ar- 
tois,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond ;  thus  was  she  connected  with  two 
freat  men  in  Edward's  service,  who  had 
oth  quitted  that  of  the  French  monarch 
out  of  some  pique  or  disgust,  and  who,  how- 
ever valiant  and  faithful  in  their  fealty  to 
their  adopted  master,  can  be  regarded  as 
little  better  than  traitors.  Catharine,  too, 
although  constrained  to  admit  Philip's  gar- 
rison within  the  walls  of  her  castle,  partook 
of  the  general  dislike,  which  all  the  French 
noblesse  at  that  period  entertained  towards 
that  monarch.  She  threw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Edward,  and  by  the  intercession  of 
Geoffrey  d^Harcourt,  preserved  her  castle 
and  her  liberty. 

At  Noyelles,  the  English  army  baited  for 
the  night,  and  Edward's  good  faith  towards 
his  guide,  '*  the  varlet,"  Gobin,  is  recorded 
so  carefully  by  the  chroniclers,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  surprise  to  them  that 
he  adhered  to  his  promises.  Gobin  was  pre- 
sented with  a  hundred  nobles  of  gold,  ahorse 
'^  pour  se  sauver,"  his  freedom  being  granted 
together  with  that  of  his  companions. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  English  monarch 
owed  his  preservation  and  that  of  his  army 
to  the  happy  accident  of  finding  among  his 
humble  prisoners  a  ^'  varlet,"  who,  acting 
the  part  of  the  mouse  in  the  fable  of 
the  lion  caught  in  the  toils,  was  en- 
abled to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the 
great  enemy  of  his  country  could  conquer 
an  apparently  insuperable  obstacle,  and 
extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassments. 
It  was  reserved  for  oar  own  days  to  witness 
the  converse  of  this  remarkable  circumstauce, 
when  a  French  sovereign  was  indebted  to 
English  prisoners  for  h\3  passage  across  an 
adverse  river.  I  allude  to  Napoleon  at  Givet, 
on  the  Meuse ;  and  the  anecdote,  is  too  cu- 
rious and  too  little  known,  to  require  an 
apology  for  introducing  it  here  as  a  paral- 
lel to  the  above.  1  am  indebted  to  a  friend 
for  extracting  it  from  the  ^'  Guide  Pittor- 
esque  du  Voyageur  en  France  (Paris,  1834). 
^'  On  communique  des  deux  Givets  par 
nn  beau  pont  en  pierre,  dont  la  construc- 
tion decr6t6e  par  I'empereur  en  1810  fut 
achev6e  en  1816.  Voici  k  quelle  occasion 
Napoleon  ordonna  cettc  construction,  I'em- 
pereur revenant  de  la  Belgique  arriva  a 
Givet  par  un  temps  affreux ;  la  Meuse, 
groBsie  par  de  longuea  pluiea,  avoit  rompu 
et  emport^  le  pout  de  bois  qui  exiatait  oe- 


puis  longtemps  et  tombait  de  v6tn8t6.  Co 
contretemps  oontraria  bcaucoup  I'empereur 
qui  avait  h&te  d'arriver  k  Paris  ;  Ic  passage 
par  bateau  ^tait  extromement  dangcreuxi 
aucun  batelier  ne  voulut  le  tenter :  cepen- 
dant  I'empereur  se  souvint  qu'il  y  avait  a 
Givet  un  d^pot  de  prisonnicrs  Anglais  ;  il 
ordonna  qu'on  en  fit  venir  quelques  una  de- 
vant  lui,  et  auxquels  il  demanda  leur  avis 
sur  la  possibility  de  passer  la  riviere ;  un 
grand  nombre  de  oes  marins  assurerent  que  la 
travers^e,  quoique  presentant  quelques  dan- 
gers, 6tait  cependant  possible,  et  offrirent 
leurs  services,  I'empereur  en  choisit  vingt ; 
et,  pleln  de  confiance  en  leur  habilit^,  par- 
vint  heureusement  a  I'autre  rive.  Les  vingt 
Anglais  re^urent  avec  la  liberte,  un  habille- 
ment  oomplet  et  une  recompense  pecuniaire* 
A  son  retour  a  Paris  Napoleon  ordonna  la 
construction  du  beau  pont  qui  lie  aujourd'* 
hui  les  deux  parties  de  la  ville." 

I  considered  the  ford  of  Blanquetaqne 
possessed  of  quite  sufficient  interest  to  in- 
vite us  to  its  examination,  and  accordingly 
we  quitted  the  great  post  road  at  Nouvion, 
and  taking  a  sandy  track  over  an  open  un- 
dulating country,  we  drove  to  Noyelles, 
and  thence  by  a  little  road  bearing  the 
magnificent  appelation  of  Ohemin  des  Va- 
lois,  and  connecting  the  eastern  end  of  the 
village  with  the  bank  where  the  ford  begins, 
we  reached  Blanquetaqne.  The  wide  bed 
of  the  Somme,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  enlarging  towarda  its  mouth,  where  the 
towns  of  St.  Valery  and  Le  Crotoy  confront 
each  other,  seemed  at  first  aight  an  awful 
place  for  the  existence  of  a  ford  of  any  de- 
scription. We  arranged  to  arrive  there  at 
low  water,  but  the  wet  sands  as  we  ap- 
proached them  did  not  present  any  other  ap- 
pearance than  that  of  water,  giving  a  most 
perilous  aspect  to  such  extensive  shoals 
through  which  an  army  would  have  to  wade. 
But  its  dangers  disappeared  upon  examina- 
tion ;  the  sands  are  perfectly  solid  and  safe, 
and  the  current  of  the  Somme  occupies  but 
a  very  narrow  space,  and  is  not  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  depth  ;  a  very  civil  per- 
son employed  on  the  spot  as  a  douanter, 
explained  to  us  the  usual  track  adopted  by 
any  vehicles  traversing  the  river,  but  at  the 
same  time  intimated  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  almost  everywhere — even 
direct  to  St.  Vwery  itself. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  days  of 
Edward,  there  might  have  been  far  greater 
hazard  attending  the  passage ;  the  continual 
drift  of  Band  all  along  this  coast  must  have 
had  no  inoonsiderable  effect  in  the  embou- 
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ohure  of  the  Somme,  and,  moreoYor,  a  por- 
tion of  its  waters  have  been  diverted  from 
their  coarse  to  form  the  canal  on  the  south 
side  of  the  riyer  between  Abbeyille  and  St. 
Valerj.  The  name  of  Blanqnetaque  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  Picard  pronunciation 
of  Blanche  tache,  or  "  white  spot."  From 
this  droumstance,  and  from  the  words  of 
Froissart  quoted  above,  I  expected  to  find 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  *'  gravel  and  white 
stones."  It  was,  however,  one  waste  of 
common  sea  sand,  such  as  one  gallops  over 
on  the  Sussex  coast,  between  Worthing  and 
Littlehampton.  The  name  is  properly  given, 
and  well  derived  from  another  circumstance. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  such  as  attend  in  the 
least  to  the  geological  features  of  this  part 
of  France,  that  the  chalk  hereabouta,  sink- 
ing under  the  tertiary  formations,  forms  the 
lip  of  a  basin  of  which  we  are  pupposed  to 
have  the  western  margin  in  Hampshire.  It 
is  exactly  at  Blanqnetaque  that  the  chalk 
unites  with  the  superior  strata,  and  exhibits 
itself  for  a  moment  before  its  disappearance 
under  them  in  a  little  cliff  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  at  high  water.  This 
little  cliff,  or  bank,  is  the  ^'  Blanchetache," 
which,  serving  as  a  landmark,  guides  the 
traveller  across  the  ford  in  a  direct  path 
from  the  southern  side.  This  chalk  is  of 
the  soft  or  free  sort,  and  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  appears  shivered  into  small  cubiform 
pieces.  It  is  possible  that  in  its  direction 
southwards  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  it 
may  have  some  effect  in  supporting  and 
consolidating  the  sand,  forming  a  sort  of 
natural  barrage,  which  may  be  the  remote 
cause  of  the  existence  of  the  ford. 

It  is  not,  by-the-by,  without  some  risk  of 
excommunication  that  I  have  proposed 
natural  causes  to  account  for  the  ford  at 
Blanqnetaque.  The  monkish  mythology  of 
Picardy  assures  us  of  its  enjoying  a  very 
different,  and  far  more  sublime  origin.  The 
town  of  St.  Valery  bore  anciently  another 
appellation,  and  owes  its  present  name  to 
its  famous  eponymous  saint,  the  ^eat  apos-* 
tolic  hero  of  Ponthieu,  and  it  is  to  his  miracu- 
lous powers  that  the  ford  of  the  Somme  is 
to  be  ascribed,  the  "  gue,  que  le  corps  de 
St.  Valery  franchit  en  981,  n'etant  pas  con- 
nu  alors  on  fut  persuade  que  les  eaux  du 
fleuve  so  separerent  par  miracle  pour  laisscr 
passer  cette  prccieuso  rclique.?'  But  after 
all,  the  claim  of  St.  Valery,  dead  or  living, 
to  the  merit  of  being  the  first  of  mortals 
who  crossed  the  estuary  of  the  Somme  is 
not  altogether  undisputed.  ^^  After  this, 
the  King  of   England    marched  towards 


Pountife,  upon  Bartholomeiv's  day,  and 
came  to  the  water  of  Some,  where  the 
French  king  had  laid  500  men-aji-arms,  and 
3000  footmen,  purposing  to  have  kept  and 
stopped  our  passage,  but  thanks  be  to  God, 
the  K.  of  England  and  his  host  entered  the 
same  water  of  Some,  tohere  never  man  passed 
^e/ore,  without  loss  of  any  of  our  men,"  &c. 
So  says  Northburgh,  the  king's  confessor, 
and  companion  in  the  campaign,  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Calais;  Northburgh 's  testimo- 
ny, as  he  afterwards  became  a  bishop,  must 
be  entitled  to  implicit  credit,  but  we  will 
leave  the  saint  ana  the  bishop  to  settle  their 
own  differences. 

We  could  not  look  upon  the  distant 
towers  of  St.  Valery,  without  reflecting 
upon  the  other  event  in  English  history, 
more  mighty  than  Edward's  adventure, 
which  has  distinguished  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme.  From  St.  Valery,  Duke  William's 
expedition  set  forth  to  overthrow  the  Saxon 
dynasty  in  England,  and  commence  an  era 
for  us  from  which  we  seem  to  begin  to  date 
as  a  nation.  A  note  in  Thierry's  '*  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  defeats  all  claim 
of  St.  Valery-en-Caux  to  dispute  the  honor 
of  witnessing  the  departure  of  the  Normans.* 
The  Conqueror  little  thought  that  within 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  his  descendant 
and  successor  on  the  throne  of  England 
would  be  leading  an  army  of  Saxon  yeomen 
into  Normandy  and  Picardy,  to  requite  at 
Cressy  the  debt  of  blood  contracted  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Hastings. 

Not  to  lose  sight  of  Edward,  I  must  re- 
mark that,  after  passing  the  night  at  Noyel- 
les,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  the  following 
morning,  August  25th,  adopting  the  same 
order  of  march  he  had  employed  in  Nor- 
mandy. Hi6  army  broke  into  three  divi- 
sions, and  while  his  captains  right  and  left 
of  him  carried  havoc  to  the  gates  of  A  bbe- 
ville  and  St.  Ricquier  on  one  side,  and  to  .Le 
Crotoy  and  Rue  on  the  other,  ho  himself, 
with  the  main  body,  tbok  the  road  to  Cressy. 
When  he  ascended  the  hills,  which  gently 

*  "  Some  respectable  savans  have  considered  that 
the  place  to  which  William's  fleet  was  thus  driven, 
was  Valery-en-Caux,  and  not  Valery-surScmme, 
situated  beyond  the  limits  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
manuscript  recently  discovered  at  Brussels  sets  all 
doubt  on  the  point  at  rest : — 
'  Tuque,  velis  nolis,  tandem  tua  litora  linquens, 

Navigium  vertis  licus  ad  alterius. 
Portus  ab  antiquis  Vimaci  fertnr  haberi, 

Glue  vallat  portum  Somana  nomen  aquae. 
De  super  estcaf^trum  auoddam  Sancti  Walarici, 

Hie  tibi  longa  fuit  aifiicilisque  mora.' " 
Widen.— Carmen  de  Hastings prttiw.   Ckronijuts 
Anglo-NarmandeSj  ill.  3. 
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doping  dcdiDe  to  the  waters  of  the  Somme, 
he  would  have  had  hefore  him,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles,  the  dark  outline  of 
the  forest  of  Cressy,  hounding  his  horizon  to 
the  north  ;  and  although  a  ^^  chemin  vert'' 
led  directly  through  it  %o  the  town  of  Cressy, 
and  neither  the  season  nor  the  soil  were 
likely  to  have  rendered  the  road  difficult, 
yet  it  is  generally  asserted  by  the  French 
authors  that  he  avoided  a  passage  through 
the  wood,  and  making  a  circuit  to  the  right, 
by  way  of  Titre,  and  La  Motte  Valcux,  fell 
into  the  main-road,  leading  from  Abbeville 
to  St.  Omer  at  Canchy ;  then,  quitting  it 
almost  immediatelyi  he  turned  to  the  left 
by  way  of  Marchcville  to  Cressy.  I  own,  I 
can  find  no  sufficient  proof  for  this  appa- 
rently needless  circuit;  but,  however,  it 
may  have  been,  the  sun  of  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust went  down,  leaving  Edward  with  his 
rc-assembled  army  admirably  posted  on  the 
heights  above  Cressy,  and  his  adversary, 
Philip,  feasting  with  his  royal  and  noble 
chiefs  at  Abbeville.  The  French  monarch 
had  remained  inactive  during  the  whole  day, 
out  of  respect  to  St.  Denis,  whose  fotc  it  was. 
After  the  supper,  the  last  convivial  repast 
to  the  greater  portion  of  his  guests,  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  given  them  some  counsel, 
which,  had  they  followed  it,  might  have 
stood  them  in  good  service  on  the  following 
day  :  ''  Qu'ils  faissent  I'un  a  I'autre  amis, 
et  courtois  sans  envie,  sans  haine  et  sans 
orgueil." 

Hereafter,*  from  the  month  of  Septem- 
nezt,  when  it  is  eipected  that  the  railway 
to  Paris  will  be  opened  as  far  as  Etaples, 
the  localities  of  Blanquetaque  will  become 
sufficiently  discernible  to  all  travellers  ap- 
proaching Paris  by  that  route,  for  at  the 
identical  spot  where  this  famous  ford  is 
found,  the  railway,  running  in  a  course 
nearly  due  south  from  Rue,  comes  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Somme,  and  then  making  a 
gentle  inclination  eastward,  ascends  the 
valley  of  that  river  as  far  as  Amiens.  The 
dreary  bed  of  the  river,  the  scene  of  Ed- 
ward's haxardous  exploit,  will  be  easily  sur- 
veyed from  the  right  windows  of  the  car- 
riages whenever  the  trains  happen  to  be 
passing  at  the  moment  of  low-water,  but 
when  the  tide  is  up  and  a  south-westerly 
gale  brings  the  waves  close  up  to  the  side  of 
the  railway,  it  will  appear  almost  incredible 
that  human  beings  oould  ever  have  walked 
across  such  an  expanse  of  raging  water.  As 

«  Ic  is  hardly  necesflary  to  say  that  the  entire  line 
of  railway  from  Boulogne  to  rarls  is  now  open  to 
tbepoUic. 


the  travellers  proceed  along  the  valley  they 
will  continue  alone  the  line  of  Godemar  de 
Fay's  flight  towards  Abbeville,  and  will  ob- 
serve from  the  left  windows  the  agreeable 
lawny  slopes  crowned  with  beech-wood, 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  rallied  some  of 
his  forces,  and  for  a  few  minutes  to  have 
attempted  ineffectually  to  renew  the  com- 
bat. This  Norman  baron  has  been  suspect- 
ed of  treachery,  but  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
*'  Etudes  Historiques,"  has  vindicated  him 
from  the  reproach.  He  has  also  been  ao- 
cused  of  retiring  from  his  post  ''  sans  coup 
ferir,  comme  le  pretendent  it  tort  dcs  an- 
teurs  qui  oublient  qu^il  etait  Frangais." 
The  Norman  family  of  Fay  appears  to  have 
had  a  branch  established  in  England,  for  I 
observe  some  individuals  of  the  name  re- 
corded as  holding  certain  estates  and  man- 
ors in  Surrey  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  excavations  attending  the  foundation 
of  a  small  bridge  over  which  the  railway 
passes  immediately  on  leaving  Blanque- 
taque, brought  to  light  some  thirty  or  forty 
skeletons.  All  of  them  were  the  remains 
of  men  who  had  perished  in  the  vigor  of 
youth  ;  this  was  clearly  discoverable  from 
the  perfect  state  of  the  teeth,  and  the  na- 
tural and  only  inference  is  that  they  all  fell 
together  in  battle.  It  is  highly  probable 
they  were  some  of  the  victims  of  Godemar's 
defeat.  Th^re  are,  however,  two  or  three 
tumuli  visible  on  the  hill  close  by,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  singular  interment  was  dis- 
covered of  a  great  many  human  skulls, 
separated  from  their  trunks,  and  arranged 
together  in  a  sort  of  cone.  All  this  gives 
evidence  that  Blanquetaque  must  have  been 
the  scene  of  battles  before  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward— mxere  fortes  ante  Agcmemnona.  Even 
the  legend  of  St.  Valery  himself,  claiming 
the  establishment  of  the  ford,  expressly  for 
the  convenience  of  his  own  sacred  exuviae, 
will  not  destroy  the  presumption  that  these 
Celtic  interments,  and  the  ancient  ^^  chemin 
vert"  leading  to  the  river,  indicate  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  ford  existed  in  very  re- 
mote times,  although  perhaps  rarely  used, 
and  accompanied  by  greater  danger. 

Wc  drove  along  an  excellent  department- 
al road  from  Blanquetaque  to  Abbeville, 
and  passed  some  pretty  country.  The  val- 
ley first  exchanges  its  wide  sandy  aspect,  as 
the  bed  of  a  tide  river,  for  neen  meadows, 
then  for  wooded  marshy  fields,  among  which 
is  seated  the  antique  city  of  Abbeville. 
Here  we  remained  for  the  night,  at  the 
well-known  H6tel  de  PEurope. 
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LETTER  n. 


CRES8T. 


It  was  not  mere  accident  or  caprice  that 
conducted  Edward  to  the  fields  of  Cressy, 
as  a  suitable  areda  for  bringing  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  adversary  Philip  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  sword.  ^^  Here," 
said  he,  *'  we  will  fight.  I  am  now  upon 
the  lawful  possessions  of  my  lady  mother, 
given  to  her  as  her  marriage  portion."  Edr 
ward  drew  some  happy  augury  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  stahding,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  own  territory,  and  therefore  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  in  the  character  of  an  ag- 
gressor. He  was  himself  Comte  de  Ponthieu, 
and  when  a  boy  of  thirteen,  under  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Chester,  had  done  hqmage  to 
Charles-le-6el  for  the  fief,  having  been  in- 
vested with  it  by  his  father,  in  order  to  es- 
cape himself  from  an  act  of  submission 
which  was  insufferable  to  him.  Again  in 
1328,  even  when  King  of  England,  Edward 
the  Third  had  done  homage  at  Amiens  on 
the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois,  as  a  vas- 
sal of  the  French  crown,  which  at  tho  very 
time  he  laid  claim  to  as  his  own.  We  may 
well  believe  that  if  these  humiliations  were 
disgusting  to  the  English  monarch,  it  was 
not  less  offensive  to  the  King  of  France  to 
have  a  rival  sovereign  in  possession  of  ter- 
ritories situated  within  the  precincts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
while  one  party  was  perpetually  endeavor- 
ing to  evade  the  odious  ceremony  of  doing 
homage,  tho  other  was  seeking  every  op- 
portunity of  confiscating  the  fief,  and  an- 
nexing it  to  the  crown  of  France.  The 
Comte  of  Ponthieu  was  the  heritage  of 
Eleanor  of  Castillo,  tho  beloved  consort  of 
the  first  Edward.  It  descended  to  her  as 
the  heiress  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  of 
different  houses,  among  whom  Kobert-le- 
Diablc  enjoys  an  unenviable  distinction. 
This  comte  boasted  itself  as  the  most  an- 
cient fief  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  claim- 
ing an  existence  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  Various  are  the  deri- 
vations assigned  to  the  name  of  *'*'  Pagus 
Pontinus,"  or  "  Provincia  Pontina,"  some 
deducing  it  ^^  a  multitudine  Pentium,"  and 
one  author,  less  felicitously,  discovers  it  to 
be  a  translation  of  Portus  Itius,  ''  mot-a- 
mot  Pons  Itieuy  et  par  contraction,  Pon- 
thieu "  and  yet  the  early  title  of  ^*  Dux 
Franoiss  maritime  seu  Pon/tc<B,"  seems  to 
offer  no  objectionable  origin  for  the  name. 
Be  thai  aa  it  may,  Eleanor  of  Castille 


transmitted  the  honors  and  embarrassments 
of  Ponthieu  to  her  son  Edward  the  Second, 
who  settled  its  revenues  as  pin-money  upon 
his  wife,  Isabella  of  France,  and  she,  who 
survived  until  the  year  1357,  was  the  un- 
doubted possessor  of  Ponthieu  at  the  time 
when  her  chivalrous  son  and  more  chival- 
rous grandson  marshalled  an  army  at  Cressy 
to  defend  her  rights. 

Cressy  itself  was  in  those  days  a  place  of 
far  greater  consideration^  than  the  mere 
''  chef  lieu  de  Canton  "  into  which  it  is  now 
dwindled,  and  in  still  earlier  times  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  possessed  one  of  ^'  ces  im- 
menses  formes,"  described  by  Thierry,  ''  od 
les  rois  francs  tenait  leur  cour  et  qnUls  pre- 
f(6raient  aux  plus  belles  villes  de  la  Gaule." 
Here,  too,  they  had  one  of  their  strongholds. 
''  II  existe  encore  a  Cressy  des  restes,  des 
fondations  de  cette  maison  royale. "  Subse- 
quently the  Comtes  de  Ponthieu  occasion- 
ally resided  at  Cressy.  (See  also  ^^  Account 
for  repairs  at  Cressy,"  Chapter-hoase  Li- 
brary at  Westminster,  1.  i.  4). 

Etymology,  even  in  our  native  tongue,  is 
eomewhat  of  a  service  of  danger,  but  to  at- 
tempt it  in  a  foreign  langua^  is  like  play- 
ing with  edged  tools.  I  shall  venture,  how- 
ever, to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  Estr6es- 
les-Cressy  derives  its  name  from  the  same 
source  as  the  '^  strats  "  and  -'^  streets  "  em- 
bodied in  the  names  of  places  in  our  own 
country,  and  that  les-Cressy  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  les  croi8S^es,indicating  a  situation 
where  two  roads  cross,  where  the  streets— or 
viie  stratae — se  croissent — the  great  Roman 
military  highway  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne, 
laid  down  by  Marcus  Agrippa  during  his 
command  in  Gaul  in  the  year  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  crossed  the  Somme  at  Amiens, 
and  the  Anthie  at  Pouches  (Pontes),  and  in 
its  passage  straight  across  the  intermediate 
ouutry,  runs  close  to  Estrees-les-Cressy, 
bearing  in  many  places  the  not  unusual  ap- 
pellatioti  for  such  works,  that  of  Chaussee 
Brunhault.  The  other  intersecting  road, 
one,  perhaps,  ot  Gaulish  origin,  and  anterior 
to  that  of  the  Romans,  pointed,  and  still 
points  away  from  the  ford  at  Blanquetaque, 
traversing  the  forest  as  the  ^^  Chemin  Vert," 
from  Noyelies  to  Cressy,  which  it  approach- 
es near  an  ancient  farm  called  '*  le  Don- 
jon," and  leads  to  Therouenne,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Morini,  having  crossed  the 
Anthie  at  La  Broye.  These  roads  have 
now  yielded  in  importance  to  the  various 
routes  royales  which  concentre  themselvee 
at  Abbeville ;  but  Abbeville  sprang  into  ex- 
iatenoei  or  at  least  ia  noticed  u  hi^ry,  not 
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earlier  than  the  year  861,  whereas  Amiens 
was  found  by  Julius  Csesar  a  town  of  impor- 
tance sufficient  to  induce  him  to  select  it,on 
his  return  from  Britain,  as  the  rendezvous 
for  the  general  council  of  the  Gauls.  While 
therefore  Amiens  existed  unedipsed  by  Alh- 
beville,  its  road  to  Boulogne  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  important  in  Gaul,  and 
Estrecs-lcs-Cressy,  placed  at  a  point  of 
union  with  another  considerable  highway, 
would  have  been  conveniently  situated  in 
those  times  of  deficient  communication  ; 
moreover,  Crcssy  enjoys  some  peculiar  na- 
tural advantages,  enough  to  allure  more  fas- 
tidious tastes  than  those  of  the  barbarous 
Frankish  sovereigns.  The  .bourg  is  enjoy- 
ably  seated  on  the  south  slope  of  its  hill,  on 
a  good  dry  soil,  overlying  chalk  ;  the  air  is 
said  to  be  particularly  pure  and  salubrious ; 
the  clear  little  stream  of  the  Maye  flows 
through  the  meadows  before  it ;  on  the 
north,  behind  it,  expands  a  high  undulat- 
ing, agreeable  extent  of  open  country,  while 
to  the  south,  the  grand  forest  of  Cressy  held 
out  irresistible  attractions  to  the  mighty 
hunter,  whether  Merovingian,  Carlovingian, 
Norman,  or  Bourbon,  all  enthusiastic  de« 
YOtees  of  the  chase.  This  royal  forest  still 
abounds  with  roe-deer ;  the  wolf,  the  boar, 
and  the  red-deer  are  become  extinct,  but 
wolves  during  the  middle  ages  existed  in 
such  formidable  numbers  that  the  munici- 
pal authorities  at  Abbeville  offered  rewards 
^'  aux  vencurs  et  sergents  de  la  for^t  de 
Crecy  et  aux  veneurs  do  plusieurs  nobles 
pour  les  engager  a  redoubler  de  vigilance 
centre  les  loups,  afin  que  iceux  leux  ne 
faissent  dommages  aux  bonnes  gena  du  pays 
et  aux  bourgeois  qui  avoient  bestesa  /atnei.'" 
These  animals,  assembling  in  troops,  pene- 
trated into  villages,  and  sometimes  even  in- 
to towns.  '^  lis  infestaient  tellement  les 
routes  que  le  chapelain  de  I 'Hotel  Dieu,  qui 
allait  dure  la  messe  a  Saint  Nicholas-des- 
essarts,  etait  oblig6  de  se  faire  accompagn^ 
par  un  dogue  pour  se  defendre  centre  leurs 
attaques  ou  contre  les  voleura'^  M.  Lou-, 
andre  records  the  chase  of  a  stag,  extracted 
from  "Le  Parfait  Chasseur,"  (Paris  1683) 
which  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  our 
Plantagenet  Nimrods.  ^'  Au  XVll.  sieole 
il  y  avait  encore  dans  la  for^t  de  Crocy  des 
oerfs  d'une  force  vraiment  extraordinaire. 
L'un  de  ces  animaux  ayant  ^t6  attaqu6, 
dans  cette  foret,  par  le  Duo  D'Angoul^me, 
Comte  de  Ponthieu,  en  fit  deux  fois  le  tour, 
passa  PAnthie  et  no  put  6tre  atteint  que 
dans  le  Boulonnais.  11  s'y  defendit  encore 
de  telle  sorte  qu'il  Uessa  on  des  piquears. 


en  abattit  un  autre,  et  que  tons  les  chasseurs 
furent  obliges  de  Pattaquer  avec  precaution, 
et  a  la  favour  des  arbres.  II  avait  le  plus 
beau  corsage  et  la  plus  belle  tote  qu'on  put 
voir.  Le  Due  d'Augoul^me  dit  qu'on  n'en 
avait  jamais  rencontr^  qui  eussent  fait  une 
plus  belle  course  que  celle-la,  car  elle  dnra 
plus  de  sept  heures*  II  y  a  pen  de  forets, 
dit  Lelincourt,  ou  les  cerfs  aient  de  sembla- 
bles  forces.".  It  is  not  likely  that  these  at- 
tractive sports  would  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  English  Comtes  de  Ponthieu,  or  that 
Edward  while  he  -resided  during  his  youth 
in  the  comt4  would  have  failed  to  visit 
Cressy  and  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field 
over  the  very  ground  where  in  his  manhood 
he  afterwards  engaged  in  the  more  desperate 
game  of  war.  I  observed  several  partridges 
in  walking  over  the  fields  of  Cressy,  as 
well  as  among  the  low  coppice  wood  of  the 
Grange,  and  the  quail,  just  arrived  from 
Africa,  was  beginning  to  make  itself  audible 
amonff  the  young  green  corn.  So  this  de- 
scription of  grain  has  re-established  itself, 
although  our  countrymen  are  accused  of 
having  exterminated  it  during  their  occu- 
pation of  Pioardy  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI. 
There  is  rather  an  amusing  account  of  their 
proceedings  in  this  respect  extracted  by  M. 
Lonandre  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  Pierre  C.  Pietre,  Abbot  of  St. 
Rioquier,  which  is  preserved  in  a  private 
library  at  Abbeville.  From  this  ancient 
'^  Cronique'^  it  appears  that  the  English, 
holding  possession  of  St.  Ricqnier,  com- 
mitted great  devastation  in  the  vicinity. 
'^  En  abattant  arbres  en  jardins,  et  allees — 
et  tout  le  has  a  carpenter  et  plusieurs 
m^chants  maisons  de  ladite  ville  .  .  .  Et 
faisant  merveillcux  dommage,  au  bas  de 
I'abbaye . . .  copant  et  abattant  tons  lea  plus 
beaux  arbres  sans  piti6  ...  les  dits  Anglois 
durant  I'iver  maneerent  memo  tons  les  oats 
de  ladite  ville  et  disoient  en  leur  lansage 
qu'il  les  aimoient  mieux  que  conins  (lapins) 
et  si  prindrent  par  engine  tons  les  levres, 
conins,  et  pertris  du  pays  environs,  car  ils 
avoient  gens  k  ce  propices  et  savoient  la 
mani6re  de  les  prendre." 

We  may  gather  from  this  old  Chronicler's 
story,  if  it  can  be  relied  upon,  that  the 
practice  of  eating  cats,  with  which  we  rally 
our  continental  neighbors,  is,  after  all,  the 
result  of  a  lesson  taught  by  the  English, 
who,  if  they  have  now  abandoned  this  taste 
have  kept  up  the  art  of  trapping  hares,  rab- 
bits, and  partridges  in  undiminished  per- 
fection. 

The  town  of  Onmj^  as  we  drove  along  iiB 
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broad  street,  ratKer  reminded  me  of  Alton, 
altho|igli  I  fear  our  Hampshire  town  wonld 
not  be  much  flattered  by  the  discovery  of 
any  resemblance.  There  arc  the  snbstruc- 
tnres  of  the  fortress  of  the  Frankish  feuda- 
tories said  to  exist  still,  and  the  church, 
composed  principally  of  chalk,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  yarious  architecture  of  all  ages 
since  the  twelfth  century,  may  possess  the 
lower  portion  of  its  tower,  its  doorway,  and 
the  columns  of  its  nave,  oo^eval  with  the 
time  of  Edward,  but  not  a  yestige  of  a 
monument  of  any  yiotim  of  the  great  battle 
remains,  and  the  good-humored  old  cur6 
and  his  assistant  assured  me  that  no  memo- 
rial whateyer  of  that  great  eyent  could  be 
disooyered.  But  on  the  hill  above  the  town 
stands  the  tower,  now  a  windmill,*  but  once 
intended  for  other  purposes,  which,  with  its 
walls  of  solid  masonry,  seven  feet  thick,  coat- 
ed externally  with  chalk,  is  in  all  probability 
the  identical  building  that  formed  the  key  of 
Edward's  right  flank,  and  from  the  summit 
of  which  he  surveyed  the  field  of  battle. 

The  original  purport  of  this  tower  may  be 
questionable,  but  it  appeared  to  me  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  erected  as  a  sort  of 
look  out  in  those  days  of  constant  alarm,  to 
give  notice  to  the  palace  below  of  any  hos- 
tile approach ;  perhaps,  too,  as  a  kind  of 
Pharos,  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Pusey, 
in  his  account  of  Lincoln-heath,  or  what  we 
still  see  at  Working,  amid  the  wide  wastes 
of  Surrey,  to  guide  the  night-wandering 
traveller  along  the  "  Chemin  vert,*'  or  the 
belated  hunters,  whose  pursuit  of  some  one 
of  the  great  stags  of  Crcssy  had  led  them 
far  away  into  the  Boulonnais  or  Artois. 

The  brilliant  sunshine  and  bracing  air, 
which  attended  our  visit  to  Cressy,  together 
with  the  exhilarating  influence  of  a  springy 
April  day,  may  have  assisted  in  producing 
the  favorable  impression,  but  Crcssy  struck 
us  as  being  most  happily  siloatcd,  combin- 
ing all  the  enjoyments  usually  sought  for 
in  this  country,  and  amply  justifyiug  the 
preference  sUown  it  by  the  Mciuvingian 
monarohs  over  ^^  les  plus  belles' villes  do  la 
Gaule."  What  the  then  '*  belles  villes  de 
la  Gaule"  may  have  been,  we  may  conjec- 
ture by  the  circumstance  of  the  odoriferous 
mud  of  Paris  having  been  perceptible  at 

♦  There  are  three  or  four  windmills  on  ihe  hill  of 
Cressy,  but  they  are  of  wood,  and  totally  dissimilar 
to  the  massive  roasonrv  of  the  old  tower.  Never- 
theless, some  such  mill  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
baule.  In  a  MS.  (No.  7136)  in  the  "  Bibliothdque 
da  Roi,"  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  described  as  placed 
"  amont  les  champs  pri$  d*vn  moulin  et  par  derrite 
onMa." 
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some  leagues'  distapce,  while  Cressy  cannot 
have  been  less  agreeable  then  than  it  is 
now,  and  one  great  satisfaction  in  imagining 
it  consists  in  the  security  we  feel  that  the 
aspect  of  the  country  has  undergone  no 
change.  The  town  of  course  has  buffered  vari- 
ous transformations,  but  we  ma^  confident- 
ly assume  that  the  Grange,  and  the  wood  of 
Estrees  on  one  side,  as  well  as  the  meadows 
of  the  Maye,  on  the  other,  remain  unalter- 
ed in  appearance,  and  that  the  interjacent 
open  space  where  the  battle  was  fought  is 
precisely  in  the  state  in  which  it  existed 
when  Edward  took  up  a  position  on  the  lull 
above  the  town^  and  prepared  his  forces  for 
the  reception  of  the  enemy.  The  selection 
of  this  admirable  military  position  is  uni- 
versally considered  to  have  displayed  ereat 
judgment  on  the  part  of  Edward  ana  his 
marshals,  and  the  vast  numerical  inferi- 
ority of  his  army  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  their  judicious  arrangements, 
and  by  the  interval  of  repose  obtained  by 
the  troops  previous  to  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  hill  of  Cressy,  thus  occupied  by  the 
English  army,  is  a  broad  shoulder  of  land 
proceeding  from  the  high  open  country  on 
the  north.     It  presents  a  considerable  es- 
carpment at  its  southern  extremity,  over- 
looking th^  town  of  Cressy,  as  well  as  on 
its  west  side,  the  rear  of  Edward's  position. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  escarpment  is  less 
marked,    and    gradually   diminishes    until 
united  with  tlic  level  of  the  plateau  on  the 
north.     The  valley   in   front  of  this  side, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Vall6c  dcs  Cleres, 
much  resembles  that  well-known  hollow  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  positions  at 
Waterloo,  except  that,  instead  of  being  a 
uniform  depression,  as  at  Waterloo,   one 
end  of  the  Valine  des  Cleres  slopes  to  the 
Maye,  and  the  other  rises  gradually  up  to 
the  plateau  above.       Edward^s  army  occu- 
pied the  brow  overlooking  this  valley  ;    his 
right  wing  rested  on  the  town  of  Cressy,  in 
which    a  strong   detachment   was  placed, 
with  the  intention  apparently  of  defending 
the  passage  of  the  Maye,  a  very  insignificant 
stream,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
broad,   but  still,   in    connexion  with    its 
marshy  meadow,  capable  of  adding  conside- 
rably to  the  security  of  Edward's  situation. 
The  King  of  England  in  person  commanded 
the  right  wing,  where  the  tower  acted  as  an 
excellent  observatory  for  the  whole  country. 
The  youthful  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  his 
sixteenth   year,   was  nominally   entrusted 
the  oommand  of  the  left  wing,  but  the 
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Marshals  Warwick  and  Harcoart,  as  well  as 
tho  Lords  Chandos  ^nd  Holland,  were  with 
him,  to  protect  the  person  and  guide  the  ac- 
tions, without  diminishing  the  glory  of  the 
heir-apparent  of  tho  crown.  The  left  wing 
of  the  army  was  on  this  occasion  the  post  of 
honor  and  danger,  for  it  possessed  none  of 
the  advantages  of  ground  which  character- 
ized tho  rest  of  the  position.  There  was  no 
natural  escarpment  on  this  side,  where  the 

i)lateau  of  the  hill  of  Cressy  uniting  on  a 
eyel  with  the  high  ground  on  the  north, 
offers,  of  course,  the  easiest  access  to  an 
attacking  enemy.  The  insecurity  of  this 
extremity  of  his  position  was  not  disregard- 
ed hy  Edward:  he  accordingly  provided 
against  it  hy  a  fortification  constructed  after 
the  fashion  of  Attila  and  his  Huns  upon  the 
plains  of  Chalons.  He  collected  all  his  own 
baggage-wagons,  as  well  as  all  the  carts  and 
carriages  of  the  country  upon  which  he 
could  lay  his  hands,  and  formed  with  them 
a  barricade  of  considerable  strength,  which 
actually  proved  of  most  essential  service  in 
the  very  crisis  of  the  battle.  In  front  of  the 
xnen-at-arms  of  the  Prince's  line,  stood 
those  formidable  archers  whoso  cloth-yard 
shafts  became  for  many  years  such  terrible 
instruments  of  destruction  wherever  they 
flow.  This  redoubtable  phalanx,  forming 
nearly  half  the  army,  was  drawn  up  in  the 
figure  of  a  triangle,  which  Froissart  com- 
pares to  the  "  herse,"  the  common  French 
wooden  harrow,  an  implement  wo  see  lying 
about  in  all  directions  in  France,  by  the 
sides  of  the  fields  and  roads,  or  suspended 
by  its  pointed  end  under  the  oaves  of  the 
farm-buildings,  of  so  very  primitive  and 
simple  a  nature,  that  no  agricultural  asso- 
dations  can  by  any  possibility  have  improv- 
ed upon  the  pristine  model,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  days  of  Triptolemus.  Thus 
was  formed  the  line  of  battle,  extending  all 
along  tho  crest  of  the  ridge  which  faces  to- 
wards the  gentle  declivity  of  the  Vall6e  des 
Clercs.  Behind  the  line  was  Edward's  re- 
serve, under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  still  further  in  the  rear,  all 
his  baggage,  parked,  and  backed  by  the 
wood  of  Cressy  Grange.  Among  the  vari- 
ous discordant  enumerations  of  the  English 
forces,  tho  exact  truth,  if  it  was  ever  known, 
has  been  lost  irrecoverably;  but  as  Ed- 
ward's army,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Nor- 
mandy, did  not  exceed  40,000  men,  it  is 
not  likely  that  more  than  from  25,000  to 
30,000  were  brought  into  the  fiield  at 
Cressy. 
The  Prinoe  of  Wales,  by  Edward's  order, 


was  armed  with  a  black  cuirass  of  richly 
wrought  steel,  from  which  circumstance  he 
was  ever  afterwards  sumamed  tho  Black 
Prince  ;  the  king  himself  does  not  appear 
to  have  armed  immediately  for  battle,  but 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  ever 
i  memorable-day,  the  26th  of  August,  1346, 
I  he  rode  along  the  line,  dressed  in  a  cap 
and  mantle  of  green  velvet,  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  holding  a  white  stafif  in  bis 
hand,  to  inspect  and  animate  his  soldiers  ; 
after  exhorting  them  to  conduct  themselves 
with  honor,  he  forbade  on  pain  of  death  that 
any  man  for  the  sake  of  pillage  should  dare 
to  quit  the  ranks,  for  if  the  fortune  of  the 
day  should  declare  against  them,  all  booty 
would  be  useless ;  he  caused  them  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  to  rest,  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  their  helmets  and  bows  before  them, 
and  above  all,  *^  baire  et  mengier  vn  morsiel 
tt  rafraichir^f^^  so  that  they  might  be  vigor- 
ous and  ready  for  action  on  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy.  "When  every  man,"  says 
Hollingshed,  ''was  gotten  into  order  of 
battle,  the  king  leapt  upon  a  white  hobby, 
and  rode  from  rank  to  rank  to  view  them, 
tho  one  marshal  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
other  on  his  left,  desiring  every  man  that 
day  to  have  regard  to  his  right  and  honor  ; 
he  spoke  it  so  courteously  and  with  so  good 
a  countenance,  that  even  they  which  before 
were  discomforted,  took  courage  on  hearing 
him  speak  such  sweet  and  loving  words 
amongst  them.  It  was  nine  of  the  clock 
yer  ever  he  had  thus  visited  all  his  '  vas- 
sals' (divisions),  and  thereupon  he  caused 
every  man  to  eat  and  drink  a  little,  which 
they  did  at  their  leisure."  The  appearance 
of  cannon  at  Cressy  is  more  remarkable, 
from  the  circumstance  of  that  being  the 
first  battle  in  which  they  were  ever  em- 
ployed, than  from  their  having  performed 
any  real  service  during  the  engagement. 
The  fact  of  their  being  there  at  all  has  even 
been  doubted,  from  the  silence  of  Froissart, 
who  has  been  charged  also  with  a  wilful 
suppression  of  all  mention  of  them,  in  order 
to  elevate  tho  glory  of  the  English  arms. 
But  Villani,  who  died  within  two  years  of 
the  battle,  expressly  describes  their  dread- 
ful noise,  and  their  effect  upon  men  and 
horses.  Moreover,  the  MS.  preserved  at 
Amiens  affirms  that,  ''  li  Angles  descliquie* 
rent  aucuns  kanons  qu'ils  avoient  en  la  oat- 
taille."  One  of  these  antique  guns  is  still 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  having  escaped  the 
conflagration  of  1841.  Whatever  they 
were,  and  in  whatever  numbers,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  ihat  they  told  nith  any  da- 
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gree  of  effect  upon  tbe  events  of  the  day,  so 
as  to  tend  in  the  least  to  the  final  issue  of 
the  conflict. 

Firmly  planted  on  the  Hill  of  Creasy, 
with  a  marvellous  hardihood,  undaunted  by 
disparity  of  numbers,  and  undisturbed  by 
the  presence  of  his  boy  son  in  the  face  of 
imminent  danger,  the  English  monarch, 
with  his  fivc-and-twenty  thousand  men, 
quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  his  hundred 
thousand  enemies. 


LETTER  IIL 


THE     BATTLE. 


According  to  the  manuscript  of  Froissart, 
preserved  in  the  library  ii  Amiens,  and 
cited  by  M.  Ri'gollot,  the  nrmy  of  Philip  of 
Valois  was  composed  of  20,000  men-at- 
arms  (armtares  defer  a  cheval)^  and  up- 
wards of  100,000  infantry,  represented  as 
troops  of  an  inferior  description — citizens, 
levied  in  haste,  and  peasants,  compelled  by 
fear  to  range  themselves  under  his  oanners ; 
besides  these,  there  was  a  strong  body  of 
Genoese  cross-bowmen,  variously  stated  at 
from  6,000  to  16,000  men.  Great  expect- 
ations seem  to  have  been  formed  of  this 
corps ;  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  marksmen,  as  well  as  the  best  sailors, 
in  the  world  ;  and,  under  their  command- 
ers, bearing  the  great  names  of  Doria  and 
Grimaldi,  were  intended  as  a  match  for  the 
terrible  archers  of  England.  In  addition 
to  the  attendant  kings,  auxiliary  princes, 
and  a  tumultuous  rabble  of  nobles,  there 
appeared  in  arms,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  sundry  priestly  warriors — 
John  of  Vienna,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
brought  up  all  the  ecclesiastical  troops  of 
that  city ;  while  such  was  the  martial  energy 
of  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Corbie,  that  he  appeared 
at  the  head  of  500  men,  although  bound  by 
the  service  of  his  abbey  to  furnish  the 
humble  contingent  of  merely  deux  sommiers 
estoffis  den  sommesj  sacs  et  bahutp. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  on  the  fatal 
26th  of  August,  Philip  celebrated  mass  and 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  at  Abbeville,  and  then  caused  the 
gates  of  the  town  to  be  thrown  open  to  his 
impatient  army.  The  distance  before  them 
in  order  to  reach  the  English  camp  might 
be  about  twelve  of  o^  miles — and  we  may 
dispense  with  the  imagination  of  some  writ- 
en,  who  make  Pbilipi  under  the  impression 


that  his  enemies  were  still  in  the  direction 
of  Blapquctaque  and  La  Crotoy,  describe  a 
circuit  by  way  of  Noyelles  and  Le  Titre. — 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Philip,  halting  a 
whole  day  at  Abbeville,  could  have  been 
uninformed  of  the  march  of  Edward  from 
the  Somme,  and  of  his  subsequent  position 
at  Cressy — upon  Cressy,  therefore,  the 
movements  of  the  French  forces  were  direct- 
ed with  a  precipitation  and  want  of  disci- 
pline which  may  be  noted  as  the  first  of 
many  eitors  committed  during  the  day. 
Philip's  immense  army  had  too  many  chiefs, 
and  more  individuals  than  soldiers  ;  and  his 
recommendation,  delivered  overnight  to  his 
barons,  to  preserve  courtesy  and  unanimity 
one  towards  another,  was  us  little  regarded 
as  his  other  orders  by  a  set  of  turbulent 
seigneurs,  full  of  feuds,  and  jealous  of  each 
other  to  a  degree.  "  There  was  no  man," 
as  we  read  in  Holllngshed,  <'  though  he  were 
present  at  the  jomie,  that  could  imagine  or 
show  the  truth  of  the  evil  order  that  was 
among  the  French  party,  and  yet  they 
were  a  marvellous  great  number.'*  This 
taroiiltuous  army  was  marshalled,  if  we 
follow  the  authority  of  the  "  Chronique  de 
Flandres,"  like  that  of  the  English,  in  three 
battles  or  divisions,  exclusivo  of  that  of  the 
Genoese  archers.  The  king^'s  brother,  the 
fiery  d'Alencon,  led  the  first,  the  other  two 
were  arrayed  under  John  of  Hainault  and 
the  king — of  these,  if  there  were  two,  it 
seems  that  Philip  in  person  commanded  the 
second. 

The  Sires  of  Aubigny,  Beaujeu,  and 
Noyer,  together  with  a  distinguished  cava- 
lier, Le  Moine  de  Basele,  had  been  des- 
patched by  Philip  to  reconnoitre  his  adver- 
saries, or,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Froissart, 
"  pour  regarder  aur  le  pays.^^  Basele  in- 
formed the  king  that  the  English  army 
instead  of  being,  as  many  believed,  in  full 
retreat,  was  drawn  up  in  good  order,  and 
awaited  his  approach  with  a  firm  appear- 
ance. He  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
postponing  the  action  until  the  ensuing  day, 
in  order  to  allow  of  time  to  the  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshment  and  repose.  Nor 
was  Philip  himselfaverse  to  follow  this  sage 
counsel.  Orders  were  despatched  to  stop 
the  march  of  the  advance  guard,  which, 
from  impatience  or  mistake,  had  already 
put  itself  in  motion.  But  it  was  vain  to  call 
halt  ^4n  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis.'' 
The  Count  d'Alengon,  who  followed,  bum- 
ing  with  ardor  to  begin  the  engagement, 
continued  his  progress  ;  the  advanced  guard, 
which  had  halted,  resumed  their  movement 
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on  perceiving  Alengon^s  corps  still  march- 
ing, under  an  impression  that  the  order  had 
been  countermanded  ;  and  now  tl  c  '^  grand 
seigneurs"  displayed  their  foolish  vanity  in 
attempts  to  outstrip  each  other.   The  crowd 
became  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  arrived 
in  the  face  of  their  enemies  in  the  greatest 
possible  disorder.     It  does  not  appear  that 
any  linie  of  battle  was  formed  regularly,  but 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  after 
turning  the  source  of  the  Mayo,  and  fol- 
lowing   the  "Chemin   de  I'Armde,"  the 
French  troops  took  up  a  position  with  Es- 
tr^os  les  Cressy  in  the  rear  of  their  centre. 
The  chroniclers  have  been  careful  to  note 
the  circumstance  of  an  extraordinary  flight 
of  crows  which  hovered  over  both  armies. 
Ravens  and  carrion  crows  do  not  assemble 
in  such  numbers;  and  rooks,  as  far  as  I 
could  perceive,  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  so  that  this  "  corvorum 
ezercitus"  is  unquestionably  marvellous  ; 
although  as  an  augury  '^  nothing  came  of 
it,''  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  expression,  for  it 
was  impossible  to   say  which  pf  the  two 
armies  was  the  object  of  the  omen.     A  more 
important  phenomenon  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  which  took  place  at  the  time ;  but  even 
that  prodigy  passed  away  unheeded  by  the 
combatants ;  unlike  that  ^'  kind  of  night- 
battle  between  the  Lydians  and  Medes,  six 
centuries  before  our  era,  when  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  struck  terror  into  the  contending 
armies,  and  separated  them  in  mutual  con- 
sternation. 

A  third  event  is  recorded,  of  common 
occurrence,  indeed,  but  on  this  occasion, 
greatlv  serviceable  to  the  English  army. 
The  day  was  uncommonly  hot  and  sultry, 
and  a  thunderstorm  burst  immediately  over 
the  field  of  battle,  and  tho  rain  descended 
it  torrents.  The  unfortunate  Genoese  were 
inundated,  and  their  bowstrings  rendered 
almost  unserviceable,  while  those  of  the 
English  archers  had  been  carefully  preserv- 
ed from  wet  by  being  placed  in  their  hel- 
mets. It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  tho 
afternoon,  the  storm  passed  off,  and  the  sun 
shone  forth  fiercely,  darting  his  beams  im- 
mediately into  the  eyes  of  the  Genoese, 
while  they  fell  harmlessly  upon  the  backs  of 
the  English.  Philip,  rendered  perfectly 
furious  at  the  sight  of  a  hostile  army  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  gave  orders  for  an  im- 
mediate attack,  and  the  Genoese  crossbows, 
who  were  in  the  front  line,  were  commanded 
to  begin  the  assault.  Exhausted  with  heat 
tnd  hunger  and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  marchy 
ih6j  implored  a  moment  of  r^oae,  **  aaying 


to  their  constables,  *  we  be  not  well  used  in 
that  we  are  commanded  to  fight  this  day, 
for  we  be  not  in  case  to  do  any  great  feat 
of  arms,  we  have   more  need  of  rest.'  '* 
These  words  came  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Earl  of  AleuQon,  who  said,  "  A  man  is  well 
at  ease  to  be  charged  with  such  a  sort  of 
rascals,  that  faint  and  fail  now  at  most 
need."    It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  to  continue  the  extract  from 
Hollingshed,  who  is  expressive  and  animat- 
ed, and  by  his  odd  language  increases  the 
zest   of  his  description,  we  read,  "  When 
the  Genoese  were  assembled  together,  and 
began  to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap 
and  cry,  to  abash  the  Englishmen,  but  they 
stood  still,  and  stirred  not  at  all  for  that 
noise.    Then  the  Genoese  the  second  time 
made  another  leap  and  huge  cry,  and  step- 
ped forward  a  little,  and  the  Englishmen 
removed  not  a  foot.     The  third  time  again 
the  Genoese  leapt  and  yelled,  and  went 
forth  until   they   came  within   shot,   and 
fiercely  therewith  discharged  their   cross- 
bows.    Then  the  English  archers  stepped 
forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly  their  arrows  so 
wholly  and  so  thick  together  that  it  seemed 
to  snow.     When  the  Genoese  felt  the  ar- 
rows piercing  their  heads,  arms,  and  breasts, 
many  of  them  cast  down  their  crossbows, 
cut  the  strings,  and  returned  discomfited. 
When  the  French  king  saw  them  floe  away, 
he  said,  '  slay  those  rascals,  for  they  will  let 
and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  " 

Philip  himself  here  stands  charged  with 
the  crime  of  having  issued  this  rash  order 
— other  writers,  with  greater  probability, 
ascribe  it  to  the  Comte  d'Alengon.  The 
king  was  in  a  remote  and  much  lower  part 
of  the  field,  whence,  unprovided  with  a 
watch-tower  like  Edward's,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  perceive  what  was  passing 
in  tho  advanced  guard  ;  and  besides,  the 
command  was  more  in  tho  style  of  the  fn- 
rious  temperament  of  Alcn^on. 

^'  Then  ye  might  have  seen  the  men  of 
arms  have  dashed  in  amongst  them,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever 
the  Englishmen  shot  where  they  saw  the 
thickest  press ;  the  sharp  arrows  ran  into 
the  men  of  arms,  and  into  their  horses,  and 
many  fell,  horse  and  man  amongst  the 
Genoese,  and  still  the  Englishmen  shot 
where  they  saw  the  thickest  press,  and  when 
they  were  once  down  they  could  not  re- 
cover again."  The  French  accounts  de- 
scribe the  prodigious  quantity  of  arrows  sent 
forth  by  the  English  archers,  ^^  que  ce  jew- 
Uaii  wdffe ;  **— while  Villaiu  launohee  forth 
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into  the  tremendotui  effect  of  the  cannon 
npon  m^,  and  particularly  upon  horses, 
and  compares  their  ttnrrific  noise  to  that  of 
the  thunder  of  the  Almishtj.  Whatever 
these  pop-^ns  may  have  heen,  it  is  hy  no 
means  unlikely  that  they  occasioned  some 
attention,  more  by  their  novelty  than  by 
any  real  effect  they  could  have  produced  in 
the  action. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  change  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  "  Valine  desclercs  ;"  but  the 
traaition  you  heard,  upon  the  spot,  that  it 
is  more  correctly  the  "  Valine  des  iclairs^^^ 
and  owes  its  name  to  the  lightnings  of  the 
English  artillery,  appears  extremely  likely 
to  be  correct.  ^^  Vallee  des  clerca  "  speaks 
nothing  to  the  mind  in  connexion  with  the 
battle ;  and  if  it  is  the  thie  name,  it  must 
have  been  much  corrupted  from  its  original 
source.  This  valley  was,  at  all  events,  the 
Boene  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Genoese,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  the  French  men-at-arms  ; 
**the  throng  was  such  that  one  overthrew  ano- 
ther ;  and  also  among  the  Englishmen  there 
were  certain  of  the  footmen  with  great 
knives— (these  were  Welch) — that  went 
in  among  the  men  of  arms,  and  killed,  many 
of  them  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  esquires." 

Thus  perished  the  miserable  mercenaries 
who  were  to  have  annihilated  the  bowmen 
of  England.  It  formed  no  part  of  the 
conditions  of  their  engagements  that  they 
were  to  be  cut  down  at  the  caprice  of  their 
employers,  and  they  might  therefore  justly 
complain  of  perfidy  and  cruelty ;  but  their 
trade  was  in  blood — they  had  sold  them- 
selves tu  fight — not  in  thoir  country ^s  cause, 
but  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern whatever,  and  therefore  it  mattered 
little  from  which  party  thoy  received  the 
natural  reward  of  their  vocation. 

This  was  the  second  grand  error  of  the 
day  ;  the  utter  absence  of  all  order  &i)(l 
discipline  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first. 
The  second,  their  murder  of  the  Genoese  ; 
but  the  third,  resulting,  indeed,  from  a  bet- 
ter source,  that  of  impetuous  valor,  was 
the  last,  for  it  was  decisive  and  fatal  to 
those  who  committed  it.  Thus  the  centre 
of  the  French  army  was  thrown  into  a  hope- 
less mass  of  confusion  ;  without  attempt- 
ing to  restore  order,  the  fiery  Alengon  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to  attack  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  -The  last  columns  of  his  division 
were  come  up  with  the  nobles  of  his  house- 
hold, arrayed  under  his  banner,  which  was 


first  attack  it  was  judged  imprudent  to 
renew  the  action  until  the  arrival  of  Philip; 
however,  the  rash  and  imperious  Alengon 
brooked  no  such  delay ;  he  determined  to 
commence  the  assault  at.  the  very  instant, 
and  commanded  Jaques  d'Estracelles  to 
lead  on  to  the  attack.  This  warrior,  re- 
nowned for  numberless  proofs  of  courage, 
had  availed  him  of  a  momentary  interval 
of  repose  to  remove  his  helmet,  and  was 
reviving  himself  with  a  little  fresh  air,  for 
the  heat  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme  ;  he 
represented  to  th^  prince  that  any  attempt 
to  expel  the  English  from  the  intrench- 
n^ents  with  cavalry  would  inevitably  ex* 
pose  him  to  destruction,  but  d'Alencon 
refused  to  listen  tO  such  advice,  exclaiming 
impatiently, 

*'  Remettez  votre  baeinct ;  et  marchcz  !** 
"  Puisqu'a  la  bataille  sommes  venus,**- 
answered  Estracelles,  ^^  je  le  mettrai,  mais 
jamais  ne  sera  08t6  par  moi !"  and  he  im- 
mediately   advanced    with    the     division 
under  his   banner   against   the  Prince  of 
Wales.     This  movement  must  have  taken 
place  oh  the  extreme  right  Of  the  Frendi 
army^  and  according  to  all  likelihood  on 
the  top  of  the  plateau.     HoUingshed  thus 
relates  the  particulars  of  this  second  attack 
of  the  French  :    ''  The  Earl  of  Alengon 
came  right  orderly  to  the  battle,  and  fought 
with  the  Englishmen,  and  so  did  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  on  his  part.     These  two  lords 
coasted  the  English  archers,  and  came  to 
the  prince's  battle  and  there  fought  right 
valiantly  a  long  time.     The  French  king 
perceiving  \\here  their  banners  stood,  would 
fain  have  come  to  them,  but  could  not  by  , 
reason  of  a  great   hedge  of  archers  that 
stood  betwixt  him  and  them.     This  was  a 
perilous   battle  and  sore  foughten:  there 
were  few  taken  to  mercy,  for  the  English- 
men had  so  determined  in  the  morning. 
Certain  Frenchmen  and  Almains  perforce 
opened  the  archers  of  the  prince's  battle 
and  came  to  fight  with  the  men-at-arms 
hand  to  hand.     Then  the  second  battle  of 
the     Englishmen    came     to     succor    the 
prince's  battle,  and  not  before  it  was  time, 
for  they  of  that  battle  had  as  then  enough 
to  do,  in  so  much  that  some  which  were 
about  him,  as  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
and  others,  sent  to  the  king,  where  he  stood 
aloft  on  a  windmill  hill,  requiring  him  to 
advance   forward  and  come  to  their  aid, 
they  being  as  then  sore  laid  to  of  their 
enemies.     The  king  hereupon  demanded  if 


borne   by  a   distinguished  knight,  Jaques  I  his  son  were  slain,  hurt,  o^elled  to  the 
d'Estraoelles,  but  after  the  failure  of, the! earth. 
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^^  ^  No,'  said  the  knight  that  brought  the 
message,  ^  but  he  is  sore  matched.' 

''  *  Well,'  said  the  king,  *  return  to  him 
and  them  that  sent  jou,  and  say  to  them 
that  they  send  no  more  to  me  for  any  ad- 
venture that  falleth  so  long  as  my  son  is 
alive,  for  I  will  that  thb  journey  be  his^ 
with  the  hr^nor  thereof.' 

''  With  this  answer  the  knight  returned, 
which  greatly  encouraged  them  to  do  their 
best  to  win  the  spurs,  being  half  abashed 
in  that  they  had  sent  to  the  king  for  aid." 

The  French  authors  make  the  danger  of 
the  prince  to  have  been  extreme  ;  accord- 
ing to  them,  Alen^on's  charge  oairied  all 
before  it.  The  French  troops  overturned 
every  thing  which  opposed  their  passage, 
and  penetrated  up  to  the  prince  himself. 
Surrounded  and  thrown  to  the  earth,  he 
would  infallibly  have  fallen  into  their 
hands,  had  it  not  been  for  a  knight  of  Nor- 
man origin,  named  Richard  de  Beaumont, 
who  carried  the  great  banner  of  Wales. 
This  knight  threw  his  vast  standard  over 
the  prostrate  prince,  ^^  Mit  ses  pieds  dessus, 
prit  son  espee  a  deux  mains,  et  fit  si  bien 
qu'il  emp^cha  son  petit  maitro  d'6tro  tu6," 
80  says  the  '^  Histoire  des  Maycurs  d' Ab- 
beville ;"  but  the  anecdote  seems  at  vari- 
ance with  the  answer  of  the  knight  to  the 
king's  enquiry. 

Har court,  to  whose  experience  Edward 
had  principally  confided  the  prince,  ap- 
prised Arundel  of  the  critical  position  of 
the  heir  of  the  crown.  Arundel,  at  the 
head  of  the  second  corps,  advanced  to  his 
assistance^  and  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
French  from  the  hill,  which  they  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  turn,  into  the  val- 
ley, already  encumbered  with  the  massacre 
of  the  Genoese,  and  the  bodies  of  innumer- 
able horses,  dead  or  wounded.  Fresh 
oombatants  advancing  in  disorder  augment- 
ed the  confusion  ;  many  wore  overwhelmed 
and  suffocated  in  the  pressure.  The  Eng- 
liflh  arrows  told  upon  the  mass  with  tre- 
mendous effect ;  among  their  victims  fell 
the  brave  D'Estracelles,  nev^r  again  to  un- 
lace his  helmet. 

*'  The  Englishmen,"  says  Hollingshed. 
^*  never  broke  out  of  their  battles  to  chase 
any  man,  but  kept  themselves  together  in 
their  wards  and  ranks,  and  defended  them- 
selves ever  against  such  as  came  to  assail 
them.  When  the  Frenchmen  were  clearly 
overcome,  and  those  that  were  left  alive 
fled  and  gone,  so  that  the  Englishmen 
heard  no  more  noise  of  them.  King  Ed- 
ward came  down  from  the  bill  (on  which 


he  stood  all  that  day,  with  his  helmet  still 
on  his  head),  and  going  to  the  prince  em- 
braced him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  hioQ, 
saying, — "  Fair  son,  God  send  you  good 
perseverance  in  this  your  prosperous  begin- 
ning. You  have  nobly  acquit  yourself. 
You  are  well  worthy  to  have  the  govern- 
ance of  a  realm  committed  to  your  hands 
for  your  valiant  doings."  The  prince  in- 
clined himself  to  the  earth  in  honoring  his 
father  ns  best  he  could.  This  done  they 
thanked  God,  together  with  their  soldiers, 
for  their  good  adventure." 

The  forward  movement  of  the  English 
army  at  the  close  of  the  day  must  have 
been  mainly  directed  towards  the  left  wing 
of  the  French,  which  they  appeared  to 
have  turned  sufficiently  to  intercept  all  re- 
treat towards  Abbeville  ;  as  to  an  organ- 
ized retreat  there  was  none. 

The  fugitives  fled  towards  the  Authio,  to 
the  passages  of  that  river  at  La  Broye  and 
Pouches.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  particu- 
lar, appears  to  have  taken  the  latter  route, 
probably  following  the  old  Roman  road ; 
he  sought  refuge  in  Montreuil,  where  he 
maintained  himself  a  few  days  afterwards 
against  Edward,  who,  on  his  way  towards 
Calais,  attacked  Montreuil,  and  fired  all 
the  suburbs.  The  same  cause  which  drove 
the  wreck  of  the  French  army  away  from 
Abbeville,  prevented  all  tidings  of  what 
had  occurred  from  reaching  that  city,  and 
proved  fatal  on  the  succeeding  day  to  some 
reinforcements  coming  up  from  that  quar- 
ter. That  day,  which  was  densely  foggy, 
the  result  of  the  depression  of  temperature 
in  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  thunder- 
storm, was  devoted  by  Edward  to  attend- 
ance upon  the  wounded,  and  to  the  long 
and  dielancholy  task  of  an  enumeration  of 
the  slain; 

There  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle 
eiehty  banners,  and  the  bodies  of  eleven 
princes,  1200  knights,  and  no  less  than 
30,000  common  men,  and  one  prelate. 
Froissart  gives  the  loss  of  the  English  at 
only  three  knights  and  fifteen  archers. 
Whatever  it  might  have  been  in  truth  it 
was  no  doubt  marvellously  small,  a  fact 
which  receives  support  from  the  results  of 
many  battles  fought  about  that  period. 
"  Thus,"  says  HoUingshed,  "  was  the 
whole  puissance  of  France  vanquished,  and 
that  chiefly  by  forces  of  such  as  were  of  no 
reputation  among  them,  that  is  to  say,  the 
English  archers,  by  whose  sharp  and  violent 
shot  the  victory  was  achieved,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  the  French  nation.    Of  sooh 
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price  were  the  English  bowes  in  that  sea- 
SOD,  that  nothing  washable  to  withstand 
them  ;  whereas  now  our  archers  covet  not 
to  draw  long  and  strong  bowes,  but .  rather 


to  shoot  compass,  which  are  not  meet  for 
the  wars,  nor  greatly  to  be  feared,  though 
they  come  into  the  field." 


From     Tail's    MagaziB*. 
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The  German  Michel  has  appeared  to  the 
British  John  Bull  at  various  times,  under 
various  Avatars.  Not  to  mention  the  an- 
cient barbarico-heroio  manifestations  of  the 
Tent — manifestations,  indeed,  that  occur- 
red previous  to  the  existence  6f  the  English- 
man, properly  so  called,  and  which  concern 
us  nothing — we  have  'had,  in  these  recent 
times,  Germans  of  many  descriptions,  made, 
not  only  as  we  islanders  are  apt  to  imagine 
(like  the  French),  ^'for  the  amusement  of 
the  English,"  but  for  some  higher  purpose 
also,  no  doubt.  We  hav^  had,  for  instance, 
the  theological  German,  full  of  vigor  and 
fire,  in  Martin  Luther ;  oold  as  ice,  and 
rigid  as  iron,  in  the  Caloos  and  the  Clem- 
nitz  of  post-Lutheran  orthodoxy  ;  inquisi- 
tive, speculative,  and  sceptical,  in  the  mo- 
dern Neologian.  Nearly  akin  to  him  is 
the  philologer,  or  the  scholarly  German, 
generally  the  ponderous  architect  of  dic- 
tionaries in  folio,  and  grammars  in  quarto, 
erudite  editor  of  old  codicis  that  few  read, 
and  investigator  into  old  languages  that 
none  understand.  Then  we  have  the  phi- 
losophic German,  a  comprehensive  and  all- 
harmonizing  Leibnitz,  a  subtle  and  piercing 
Kant,  a  Schelling  all  the  world,  and  a 
Fichte  all  himself.  Then  the  imaginative 
German,  a  reinless  sweeper  of  the  ample 
fields  of  space  and  time,  in  all  directions, 
and  a  free  dealer  with  the  devil  in  all 
shapes,  from  a  blue-bottle  fly  to  a  river 


horse.  Further  we  have,  and  we  know 
familiarly,  the  sentimental  German,  with  a 
novel  in  one  hand,  and  a  pocket-pistol  in 
the  other,  weeping  frequent  tears  aver  But^ 
terkrod  and  Saeurhrauty  creeping  languidly 
through  moon-lit  glades  and  silent  cloisterS) 
unsheoting  the  pious  ghosts  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  marching  them  uncomfortably 
through  the  profane  streets  of  modern  Vi- 
enna and  Berlin  ;  and,  akin  to  him,  we 
have  the  mystagogic  German,  the  diviner 
of  delicate  spirits,  the  potent  master  of 
magnetic  maids,  that  read  books  with  the 
pit  of  their  stomachs,  and  see  further 
through  a  stone-wall  than  other  people  can 
do  through  a  telescope.  All  these,  and 
many  more  Avatars  that  might  be  named, 
John  Bull  has  for  some  time  oeen  sufficient- 
ly familiar  with  ;  but  there  is  another  Avatar 
of  which  ho  hitherto  knows  little  or  nothing, 
the  most  recent,  perhaps  the  most  serious 
of  all,  and  one  that  must  be  seriously  stn- 
died — we  mean  the  political  German.  The 
great  preparatory  blast  of  German  nation- 
ality, that  in  the  famous  1813  startled  the 
plains  of  Leipzig  with  its  terrible  blaze  for 
three  whole  days,  is  now  swelling  out  into 
a  continuous  organ  peal  ;  the  **  holy  Ro- 
man Empire"  is  about  to  be,  perhaps  al- 
ready is,  resuscitated  ;  the  imperial  tricolor 
—not  .the  gay  French  ribbon,  which  has 
been  so  prostituted,  but  the  grandeur  of 
blaek,  red,  and  gold — ia  fluttering  on  the 
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breasts  of  political  students  in  Vienna, 
and  citizen  policemen  in  Bcriin  ;  and  if  jou 
think  all  this  is  no  serious  matter,  at  least 
of  no  practical  concernment  to  us,  consult 
the  Baltic  merchants  in  the  good  town  of 
Kingston-upon-HuU,  and  they  will  tell  you 
some  things  that,  if  you  are  not  too  sublime 
for  ledgers  and  log-books,  may  demand 
digestion. 

Paris  has  hitherto  been  the  great  centre 
of  political  movement  in  Europe;  and 
Frankfort,  with  its  snug  board  of  red-tap- 
ists and  protoool-framers,  has  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked.  Deservedly  so,  also, 
we  mpst  say ;  but  whatever  Frankfort 
might  decree,  in  fitful  blasts  of  barren  east 
wind,  they  knew  little  of  Germany,  who 
looked  for  the  political  soul  of  Germany 
thrre :  it  was  in  the  secret  workings,  of  the 
wise-hearted  patriots  of  Baden  and  Wur- 
temberg,  and  in  the  memories  of  all  the 
great  and  good  who  bad  been  deeply  stir- 
red by  the  eventful  1813,  that  the  future 
political  life  of  Germany  lay  hid.  Politi- 
cal men  were  wise  not  to  look  for  the  out- 
burst of  any  great  political  movement  from 
Frankfort ;  the  historical  eye  was  fixed,  wise- 
ly, on  the  pillars  of  smoke  that,  from  time  to 
tune,  rose  ominously  from  the  fermenting 
crater  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  ;  but  who- 
soever thought  that  there  was  no  political 
iife  in  broad  Deutschland,  because  there 
V  as  no  political  movement,  actual  or  possi- 
ble, among  the  board  of  diplomatists  at 
Frankfort,  saw  only  the  superficial  crust  of 
German  society,  and,  with  purblind  vision, 
mistook,  on  that  mere  crust,  a  little  artifi- 
cial green  paint  for  natural  growing  grass. 
The  English  atodcnt,  also,  of  German  liter- 
ature, busied  in  trimming  afresh  the  rich 
artistical  arabesques  of  Goethe — in  b^loon- 
ing  grandly  over  the  fiorid  tropic  vegetation 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter — in  taking  the  mea- 
sure of  the  universe  with  the  compasses  of 
transcendental  logic  supplied  by  a  Hegel — 
this  man  also,  tnough  knowing  much  of 
German  thinrgs,  mistook  the  matter  sadly, 
when  he  taught  us  that  the  Germans  were 
cascntially  a  nation  of  mere  thinker^,  capa- 
ble of  learnedly  investigating,  and  curious* 
ly  discussing,  history ;  but  not,  like  the 
Englishman  and  fhe  old  Roman,  of  acting 
it.  Since  the  sorrowful  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia, indeed,  (in  1648,  exactly  two  hundred 
years  ago),  general  Deutachland  had  not 
apoearcd  with  recognition  on  the  grand 
platform  of  European  politics  ;  but,  instead 
of  that  venerable  name,  we  had  only  a 
waning  boose  of  Hapsbwrg,  and  a  eresoent 


I  house  of  Hohensollern,  and  a  conglomera- 
tion of  infinitesimal  princes  and  princelings, 
stuck  up  in  the  oentre  of  Europe  like  nine- 
pins, to  be  knocked  down  by  the  French. 
But  it  requires  more  than  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  years  to  sopite  the  recollec- 
tions of  a  people  of  forty  millions  ;  and  an 
old  nationality  is  as  obstinate  to  die  some- 
times as  an  old  church.  Accordingly,  no 
man  had  reason  to  be  surprised,  if  the  utter 
prostration  of  Prussia,  by  the  battle  of 
Jena  in  1806,  was  followed  by  a  rcsurreo- 
tion,  not  of  Prussia  merely,  but  of  German 
feeling,  as  potent  as  had  existed  in  the 
famous  days  of  Charlemagne — in  the  days  of 
the  Othos,  the  Henrys,  and  the  Fredericks, 
when  Deutsohland  was  looked  on  with  ad- 
miration as  the  champion  of  Europe, 
against  the  Moor  on  one  side  and  the  Hon 
on  the  other ;  and  when  the  lordly  Pope  of 
Rome  could  make  ■  no  prouder  earthly 
boast,  than  that  his  stirrup  had  once  been 
held  by  a  Swabian  Barbarossa.  It  is  good 
for  great  nations,  as  for  great  saints,  to  be 
afflicted.  The  ambition  of  Edward  I.  laid 
Scotland  low,  only  that  it  might  be  raised 
in  patriotic  consciousness  by  a  Wallace,  and 
planted  on  the  foundation  of  an  assured  na- 
tionality by  a  Bruce.  So  Napoleon,  when 
he  struck  old  Deutsohland  with  these  terri- 
ble blows  at  Wagram  and  Glaci,  did  not  bind 
the  impotent,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  bat 
only  startled  the  sleeper.  From  that  mo- 
ment to  the  present,  there  has  been  a  orj 
of  resuscitated  nationality  in  Grermany, 
from  the  Eyder  to  the  Danube,  that  will 
not  be  choked  ;  and  this  voice  is  even  now 
making  itself  audible,  in  accents  hard  to  be 
understood  by  uninitiated  Europe;  and  amid 
the  struggling  voices,  that  are  able  at  firnt  to 
achieve  more  distinct  utterance,  we  discern 
above  thereat,  pre-eminent,  these  two — coh- 
8TITUTI0NAL  FREEDOM  foT  the  Several  mew^ 
berg  ;  national  vmri  for  the  whole  body* 
In  order  that  our  English  readers,  ao- 
customed  hitherto  to  point  their  ears  only 
at  the  report  of  Parisian  thunder,  may  be 
enabled  to  receive  a  living  impression  from 
the  rush  of  political  life  that  is  now  shaking 
the  long- stagnant  air  of  Germany,  we  have 
thought  we  could  do  nothing  better  than 
spread  before  them  a  few  of  those  flying 
leaves  of  political  appeal  that  are  now  leap- 
ing forth  from  all  brains  in  Germany,  like 
children  froui  the  womb  of  the  barren, 
wondrously.  Political  pamphlets  from 
Germany !  Verily,  the  thing  sounds  strange. 
A  treatbe  on  the  benefits  of  free- trade  oy 
the  celestial  eye  of  Chinai  or  on  the  rights 
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of  capitalists  by  Louis  Blano,  would  not 
sound  stranger.  Heretofore,  in  Germany, 
all  sorts  of  ponderous  publications  were  to- 
lerated and  approved ;  recondite  folios  on 
all  histories,  specially  the  pre- Adamite  and 
the  ante-Noabidian ;  subtle  dissections  of 
all  political  constitutions,  specially  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome  before  Komulus,  and  the 
theory  of  Jewish  legislation  before  Moses ; 
devout  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  all  reli- 

¥ons,  specially  of  the  **  my  the  "  of  the 
rojan  war  before  the  laying  of  Leda's  egg, 
and  of  the  old  Roman  creed  before  the 
birth  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  German 
mind  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  labored 
after  a  truly  Herculean  fashion  with  the  la- 
borious-piled fruits  of  this  fftr-sought  curi- 
onsness.  But  a  political  pamphlet — a  short, 
direct,  unencumbered  address  on  a  practi- 
cal matter  of  public  interest,  lying  directly 
before  honest  Michel's  nose — this  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  powers  of  ''  articulate 
speaking  man  P  not  to  be  tolerated  within 
the  glance  of  the  young  Prussian  eye,  or 
the  sniff  of  the  old  Austrian  nose.  A  poli- 
tical pamphlet  might  appear  once  in  ten 
years  perhaps  ;  but  the  penalty  was  certain 
— a  residence  in  Spandau,  or  the  Spielberg, 
or  a  trip  to  the  back  woods  in  the  Far  West, 
as  many  a  sad  history  of  broken  hearts 
and  blighted  hopes  from  the  year  1815 
downwards  but  too  openly  testifies.  Now, 
however,  the  strange  silence  is  suddenly 
broken — the  professor  becomes  a  parliamen- 
tary orator,  the  book  beoompii  a  speech  |  and 
the  folio  dictionary  dwindles  to  a  pocket 
pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages.  We  hail 
the  metamorphosis.  Henceforth  German 
speculations  are  like  to  be  more  practical, 
German  wit  less  lumbering,  German  senten- 
oes  less  perplexed,  and  German  books  of 
all  kinds  (for  we  hope  the  Germans  may 
still  remain  par  excellence  book-makers) 
more  comfortable  to  be  read. 

The  pamphlets  which  stand  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  page  are  calculated  to  give  a 
very  favorable  idea  of  the  political  capacity 
of  the  German  mind.  They  have  no  lack 
of  fire,  vigor,  and  the  impulse  of  a  con- 
centrated charge  on  a  given  point,  without 
which  an  effective  pamphlet  is  impossible 
but  they  are  also  remarkable  for  a  tone 
of  sober  Conservatism  and  self-imposed  mo- 
deration, with  which  pamphlets,  as  light- 
winged  fugitive  existences,  too  often  think 
they  may  be  allowed  to  dispense.  This  is  no 
more  indeed  than  what  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  so  serious  and  meditative,  so  well 
instructed   and   systematioally   drilled   r 


country  as  Germany ;  but  political  lessons 
are  the  last  and  the  most  difficult  that  a 
well-educated  man  has  to  learn ;  and  a  few 
extravagant  flights  and  eccentric  wheels 
might  well  have  been  forgiven  in  the  younff 
eagle  when  first  let  loose  firom  the  bars  <n 
its  academic  cage.  The  Germans,  how« 
ever,  in  their  new  political  Avatar,  seem  to 
start  into  life  like  a  panoplied  Pallas  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter.  The  fact  is,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  they  have  been  un- 
dergoing a  serious  pbliticu  education  in 
secret  ever  since  the  year  1806 ;  and 
their  stout  Saxon  temper  is  much  more  ca< 
pable  of  receiving  such  discipline  with 
oenefit  than  the  explosive  wit  of  their  Celtic 
neighbors  beyond  the  Rhine.  Of  this  our 
readers  shall  now  judge. 

The  first  extract  which  we  shall  mako  ji 
from  the  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Germany  and 
Frederick  William  IV.,"  which  is,  in  sub- 
stance, a  defen<3e  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  especially  of  .his  conduct  during  the 
late  important  movements  in  Berlin.  In 
these  his  reoent  doings,  many  persons  seem 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  clever  comedian 
suddenly  assuming  a  new  part)  while  to 
other  eyes  he  appears  even  more  trivial,  aa 
a  wisp  of  i&traw  whirled  aloft  by  the  hasty 
rush  of  events ;  but  Von  Radowitz,  the  aur 
thor  of  this  pamphlet,  which  public  approT* 
al  has  now  sanctioned  by  the  call  for  a  se- 
cond edition,  makes  it  clear  that  the  oon« 
duct  of  the  monarch,  in  putting  himself,  at 
he  did,  at  the  head  of  the  new  German 
luovement,  was  not  a  forced  conversion  ot 
a  momentary  whim,  but  the  swift  launching 
of  a  bark  which  had  for  many  years  been 
waiting  for  a  tide.  In  the  appendix  to  tUf 
pamphlet  there  is  printed  a  remarkable 
memorial,  dated  Beriin,  November  20th, 
1847,  in  which,  after  shortly  sketching  the 
history  of  the  German  Diet  since  its  consti* 
tution  in  1815  to  thS  present  time,  a  plan 
of  reform  is  proposed,  altogether  in  the 
spirit,  and  comprising  most  of  the  details, 
of  the  present  movement.  This  memorial, 
the  pamphleteer  certifies,  was  read  and  en- 
tirely approved  {durchweg  jenehmigt)  by  the 
Prussian  monarch,  three  months  before  the 
February  revolntion  of  the  French  ;  a  most 
important  fact,  both  as  explaining  the  fu- 
ture  conduct  of  the  king,  and  as  showing 
from  what  truly  German  depths  (no  suporfi* 
cial  ripple  of  Gallic  sympathy)  the  recent 
surges  of  public  life  in  Grermany  have  pro* 
oeeded.  The  historic  sketch  of  the  Ger* 
man  Diet  is  as  follows :-— 
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"  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  German 
Confederation,  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  under 
what  influences  this  new  form  of  the  political  life  of 
our  country  comes  into  existence.  The  conven- 
tion of  Rid,  and  the  arrangements  with  the  States 
of  Southern  Germany  connected  therewith,  had,  at 
the  yery  first  outset,  rendered  the  erection  of  any 
sound  and  beneficial  political  structure  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  Germany  impossible.  To  restore  the 
engine  was  considered  impracticable,  while  no  other 
form  for  the  oiganie  articulation  of  so  various  a  con- 
ges was  pointed  out.  In  this  difficulty,  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  confederation  of  states  was  assumed  as  a 
basis,  and  the  idea  of  the  independence  and  parity 
of  all  the  German  Governments  was  made  funda- 
mental ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  grapple  with 
the  practical  difficulties  which  belong  to  every  such 
association,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  form.  In- 
stead of  settling  imperative  forms  oi  procedure  be- 
forehand, everything  was  left  to  be  settled  by 
those  very  parties  who  were  most  interested  in 
defeating  the  whole  experiment. 

«  The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  Confede- 
ration, which  extends  from  its  birth,  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  to  the  years  1820-23,  is  characterized 
by  the  unconcealed  prominence  of  the  principle  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  each  particular  go- 
vernment Saspioion,  sometimes  real,  sometimes 
only  pretended,  against  the  views  of  the  two  great 
powers,  was  everywhere  at  work.  The.  petty  pa; 
rade  of  sovereignty,  the  miserable  relic  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  prostrated  by  the  hand, 
and  paral3rzed  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  seemed  to 
delight  itself  in  resuscitation.  In  pirticular  the 
South-German  States  showed  a  manifest  desire  to 
club  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  equi- 
poise against  the  superiority  of  Austria'and  Prussia. 
To  efifect  this,  they  threw  suspicion  on  every  step 
of  the  protecting  powers,  coquetted  with  every 
ephemeral  party -cry  of  the  hour,  and  endeavored  to 
form  connections  abroad. 

**  These  tendencies  to  dissolution  in  the  States 
composing  the  Confederation  produced  a  sort  of 
Keaciion,  to  which  the  Europran  Congreases^  and 
the  issue  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  wars,  mainly 
contributed.  The  Final  Act  of  Vienna  {Die 
Wiener  Schlusiacte*)  has  with  its  great  defects,  the 
merit  of  giving  a  sort  of  solution  to  many  questions 
which  had  previously  been  shoved  aside. 

<*  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  dangers  of  separa- 
tion receded  a  little  into  the  rear,  when  the  jealousy 
of  Austria  against  Prussia  revived  with  such  strength 
as  to  give  a  decided  character  to  the  history  of  the 
Confederation  for  the  years  that  follow  up  the 
year  1830.    This  opposition  of  the  two  principal 

•  Of  this  Act,  supplementaiyto  the  funeral  Act 
of  CoDfederation,  passed  in  t«30,  Mentzel,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Germans,"  gives  the  following  ac- 
oonni : — '*  Its  principal  drift  was  to  prevent  the  Par- 
liaments of  the  provincial  states  from  exercising  any 
influence  in  matters  of  general  German  interest,  and 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  princes  as  t)pposed 
Id  their  Parliaments,  by  interposing  the  guarantee 
of  the  Diet " — an  enactment,  therefore,  that  may 
lairly  serve  as  a  specimen  of  all  that  the  Diet,  under 
the  influence  of  Prince  Mettemich,  did  for  Ger- 
Btaay. 


members  shut  up  every  prospect  that  there  mieht 
have  been  of  the  general  interests  of  Germany  be- 
ing in  any  way  promoted  by  the  Confederation. 
This  was  naturally  followed  by  the  rise  of  a  desire 
to  do  for  Germany*  by  means  of  special  unions, 
what  the  Confederation  had  shown  itself  unable  to 
realize.  Of  this  feeling  the  growth  of  the  Zdlverein 
(Customs'  Union)  is  the  ereat  proof.  Of  this  far- 
reaching  anomaly  in  the  federate  life  of  Germany* 
the  commercial  advantages  have  been  sufficiently 
celebrated ;  its  political  significance  is  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.  It  was  the  first  rent 
made  in  the  work  of  1815 — the  first  declaration 
that  Germany  had  begun  to  despair  of  being  able 
to  infuse  into  it  any  real  vitality. 

"The  year  1830  and  the  revolution  of  July 
might  have  exercised  the  nliost  beneficial  influences 
on  the  Confederation.  The  immediate  eflfect  of  it 
was  to  bring  Austria  again  nearer  to  Prussia,  and 
to  convince  the  smaller  states  of-  the  danger  of 
their  isolation — two  important  matters — one  of 
internal,  the  other  of  external  policy.  The 
n)atter  of  Brunswick  and  the  matter  of  Luxemburg 
were  immediately  presented,  in  the  settling  of  both 
of  which  the  Conf^eration  might  have  shown  em- 
phatically what  it  was  to  Germany,  and  what  it 
was  to  Europe ;  but  the  answer  to  both  of  the 
problems  thus  raised  was,  as  is  well  known,  of 
ihe  most  lamentable  description ;  and  the  Confede- 
ration, in  put  lie  opinion,  was  now  doomed.  To 
counteract  the  movements  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many that  arose  from  the  infection  of  the  French 
Revolution,  nothing  positive  was  done  by  the  Diet; 
their  whole  wisdom  consisted  in  an  obstinate 
clinging  to  the  system  of  pure  negation,  a  fruitleaa 
and  pitiful  attempt  by  means  of  decrees  of  police* 
of  censorship,  and  commissions  of  inquiry,  to  ward 
off'a  danger  which  would  yieM  only  to  a  display 
of  vital  power,  such  as  Frankfort  had  hitherto 
been  a  Rtraneer  to.  The  conduct  of  the  Diet  in 
the  afhirs  of  Hanover  is  the  last  trait  in  this  bane- 
ful system :  the  declaration  of  incompetency  in 
such  a  matter,  a  matter  so  deeply  aflfecting  the 
public  law  of  Germany,  produced  an  amount  of 
public  odium,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
altogether  incalculable.* 

'<  The  year  1840  is  connected  with  the  memory 
of  a  rise  in  the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  Grermany, 
such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  considered  pos- 
sible. Austria  and  the  smaller  German  States 
could  not  withdraw  themselves  from  this  mighty 
influence.  The  voice  of  Prussia  found  an  instanta- 
neous ear,  and  a  great  advance  in  the  direction  of 
our  external  defences  was  eained.  Of  all  this  the 
memory  is  yet  fresh,  but  the  fresh  memory  also 
lives  too  loon.  These  noble  steps  in  advance  were 
checked.  AlS  soon  as  the  first  appearance  of  danger 

•  The  Diet  was  composed  altogether  of  deputies 
of  the  princes.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  man- 
date, they  always  declared  themselves  incompeieat 
to  animadvert  on  even  the  grossest  invasion  of  con- 
stitutional right  by  the  princes,  while  the  slightest 
murmur  by  one  of'^the  people,  a  defence  of  rigkU 
expressly  f^uaranUed  by  the  Cengtess  •/  Vienna,  was 
instantaneously  visited  with  banishment  or  impri- 
sonment. Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  numerouSb 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  ^iticalari». 
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was  passed,  everything  relapsed  immediately  into 
the  old  apathy,  into  a  deep-rooted  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  that  notbimg  good  could  be  expect- 
ed from  the  Diet.    In  the  ampler  States,  certainly 
some  hope  yet  lived.  A  feeling  had  been  cherished 
that  there  were  many  important  measures  called  for 
by  the  several  divisions  of  Germany,  to  which  an 
impulse  could  be  given  effectively  only  by  the  collec- 
tive body  of  Germans ;  but  these  hopes  and  feelings 
remained  without  fruit,  because  they  were  always 
lamed  by  the  apprehension  that  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Diet  might  tend  to  cut  down  unduly 
the  powers  of  the  particular  governments. 
A  <*  In  this  manner  has  arisen  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  Diet,  which  lies,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, patent  to  every  seeing  eye.  To  the  question, 
*  What  has  the  German  Diet  done,  during  the  32 
years  of  its  existence  (32  ytors  of  a  protracted, 
almost  unexampled,  peace),  for  the  strengthening 
and  the  advancement  of  Germany  ? '  no  answer  is 
possible.    The  injury  hence  resulting  is  not  to  be 
leckoned.    Of  interests  merelv  material,  great  as 
they  confessedly  are,  we  oeed  sa^  nothing;  the 
moral  injuiy,  the  eflbct  on  the  feeling  and  temper 
of  the  nation,  is  momentous.    The  public  life  of 
the  present  times  has  concentrated  itself  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  interests  and  relation  of  Church 
and  State.    The  most  potent  influence  of  the  day, 
the  influences  of  nationality,  has  been  allowed  to 
become  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  public  order.    This  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  recognized  and  accepted,  in  all  the  sharp* 
ness  of  its  real  outline,  before  any  one  can  pretend 
to  have  cast  a  glance  of  insight  into  the  real  dan- ' 
gus  of  the  times.    The  minds  of  all  Germans  are 
at  the  present  moment  possessed  by  a  longing  after 
a  Germany  strong  and  respected  abroad,  Tntemally 
stable  and  harmonious ;  tnis  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  powerful  thought  that  now 
animates  the  Teutoiiic  family.    Nay,  more ;  it  is 
the  only  feeling  now  existing,  to  which  differences 
of  historical  tradition,  of  Church  and  of  State,  are 
willing  to  subordinate  themselves;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  the. only  broad  foundation  on  which  a 
common  political  structure  for  Germany  can  be 
raised ;  the  only  channel  into  which  the  devastat- 
ing floods  of  party  violence  can  with  safety  be  ied. 
Every  other  essay,with  the  means  hitherto  at  our 
command,  with  the  fbrms  hitherta  used,  will  be 
found  inadequate,  and  that  to  the  irreparable  loss 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

'*  Ifthese  considerations  are  true  with  regard  to 
Germany  generally,  they  have  a  special  point  in  the 
case  of  Prussia.  This  country  has,  by  the  course 
of  events,  risen  to  form  one  of  the  great  European 
pentarchy ;  and  the  position  thus  attained,  it  will 
mnd  must  endeavor  to  maintain.  But,  whatever 
its  weight  be,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Prussia 
in  its  present  state  of  isolation  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  exercise  an  influence  equal  to  that  exercised 
5^  each  of  the  other  four  powers.  Only  in  the 
osest  and  most  intimate  union  with  the  rest  of 
Germany,  can  Prussia  find  the  necessary  coniple- 
ment  of  political  weight  which  it  reqtiires.  That 
Germany  be  strong  and  united,  this  is  for  Prussia 
a  vital  question — the  first  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence.   IntfaiBTieVr,  AustiiaisaitiMUedverydiflBr- 


ently  ;  it  is  connected  at  too  many  points  with  the 
^reat  political  world ;  it  is  too  far. removed  from 
immediate  German  interests  to  be  materially  a^t- 
ed  bv  the  good  or  evil  condition  of  the  German 
Confederation.  Only  a  power  which  stands 
or  falls  with  Germany  can  exeroise  a  moral 
weight  in  this  matter;  this  is  felt  more  or  lese 
daily  by  every  man ;  and  such  a  moral  weight 
will  never  be  exercised  till  Prussia,  M  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  seeking  only  the  good  of  Uie 
whole,  comes  boldly  forward,  and  seizes  the  reins 
that  are  dragging  on  the  grounds  What  is  requir* 
ed  is  only  the  first  stroke  *i  propulsion,  the 
opening  of  the  path*  on  whch,  being  once  en- 
tered, Germany  may  expert  her  regenerau'on ; 
when,  with  this  principle  ^  new  life  once  awak- 
ened, the  mission  of  Pnesia  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
indispensable  centrd  aut^on^y  in  the  Confederation 
will  receive  its  com^^Q^onal  shape  by  the.  free 
agreement  of  alL 

**  We  have  said««ennftQ  unity  has,  since  the 
creation  of  the  D'<^U  been  the  gteat  problem  for 
Prussia;  it  is  f» problem  also,  in  a  special  way, 
proposed  for<he  solution  of  the  present  monarch. 
The  King  o  Prussia  requires,  more  than  common 
sovereignret  the  present  juncture,  the  confidencef 
the  sym'^^X'  ^^  enthusiasm  of  his  people.  Now 
that  t>e  political  and  ecclesiastical  parties  have 
turns'  into  a  waste  and  a  wilderness  the  field  of 
his  iVist  and  purest  intentions^  there  remains  for 
hiv  now,  in  order  to  excite  these  feelings  in  the 
itople,  but  one  resource,  viz:  that  he  should 
unite  himself  with  the  better  spirit  of  the  nation, 
by  coming  boldly  forward  as  the  champion  of 
their  political  interests  and  aspirations.  The  king 
must  win  Prussia  through  Germany ;  and  this  be- 
comes a  double  gain.  Tne  time  is  now  advanced : 
years  have  gone  by — Irrevocable  years — and  with 
them  a  mat  part  of  the  possible  blessing  with 
which  tney  were  laden ;  every  succeeding  season 
unused  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  do  that  which 
at  first  had  been  achieved  with  ease ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  too  late.  The  urgent  hour,  perhaps  the  very 
last  moment  for  action,  has  arrived.** 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  views  set  forth 
in  this  document,  always  making  allowance 
for  a  little  Pmssian  color  in  the  tone,  the 
most  superficial  retrospect  of  the  history 
of  Europe  during  the  last  thirty  years  will 
convince  the  reaaer.  Two  facts  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  action  of  the  German  Diet 
since  1815,  in  reference  to  German  rights 
and  interests,  has  been  almost  entirely  ne- 
gative and  repressive — say  rather  counterac- 
tive— of  all  that  had  been  hoped  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Leipzig,  and  promised  in 
the  solemn  oonclaves  of  Vienna  ;  and  that 
the  only  grand  national  measure  that  si^- 
nalizes  that  long  period  of  pernicious  tri- 
fling, the  Zolhereiny  or  Customs'  Union, 
was  a  product  of  the  voluntary  activity  and 
subtle    combinations    of  Prussia.*     Thia 

^  Menzel,  in  his  history,  states,  that  the  first  fferm 
of  the  Zolhenm  proceeded  flrom  the  poetical  Kiaf 
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power,  therefore,  it  would  sppear,  had  pr»- 
Trioualy  been  prevented  from  standing  for- 
ward in  her  tme  character,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  German  nationality,  mainly  by  the 
overridine  influence  of  Prince  Mettemich 
at  Fraikfort ;  bnt  partly  also,  no  donbt, 
by  timidity,  indeoision,  and  want  of  hon- 
esty,  at  hbme.  Ne  sooner,  however,  wu 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  huge  Anstrian 
oonglomerate  made  InowD  by  eleotrioity 
shot  from  Paris^no  saoner  was  the  cnri- 
ously-woven  web  if  Austrian  policy  snapt 
tronder  by  the  to^ch  of  a  few  students, 
and  the  weaver  tlun^of  sent  floating  away 
into  the  Limbo  prepared  for  Lonu  Phi- 
lippe, like  a  ghost  beft^  the  crowing  oook 
— than  the  army  of  wrei^  and  titmioe  that 
had  boand  down  the  Pm&ian  eagle  hegan, 
paniO'Smitteu  to  disperse ;  >nd  the  noble 
bird  soared  alof^  in  the  proufioonBdoasnesB 
of  a  lontE-premeditated  and  tmi^^hteously- 
hindered  flight.  This  la,  at  itast,  the 
fiiirest  version  of  the  matter  that  tntn  be 

eVen  for  the  King  of  Prussia — and  ve  be- 
ive,  with  a  few  abatements  in  matt^  of 
detail,  more  allied  to  the  ludicrons  ^an 
the  sublime,  it  is  not  very  far  from  4ie 
truth.  But,  as  men  will  judge,  pubtU 
diaraoters  have  the  misfortune  to  be  esti- 
mated always  by  the  attained  results  of 
their  conduct,  never  by  their  imagined  in- 
tents ;  and,  therefore,  the  poor  King  of 
Prussia,  instead  of  the  enterprising  leader 
of  the  German  people,  is  apt  to  appear,  in 
oertsin  reoont  events,  rather  as  the  slave  of 
the- Berlin  mob.  Perhaps,  with  all  his 
wisdom,  varions  aocompliuimentB,  and  pnre 
intentions,  he  may  want  some  quality  of 
mind  necessary  for  the  prinoe  who  would, 
in  these  times,  either  originate  or  oontrol 
&  great  national  movement.  He  may,  how- 
'  ever,  be  serviceable  in  many  capacities, 
now  that  the  movement  be  contemplated 
is  fairly  on  foot ;  and  Dr.  Strauss,  as  we 
shall  ice  in  our  next  extract,  was,  three 
months  ago,  wilting  to  confer  on  him  that 
high  dignity  wbioh  now  graoes  the  good 
Austrian  Archduke  John. 

Having  heard  tho  testimony  of  Prnssia, 
the  next  voice  which  we  shall  call  to  give 
utterance  to  the  new  cry  of  German  Unity 
ia  from  Wnrtemberg  ;  a  state  which  was 
always  fnmoas  for  the  tenacity  with  which, 
even  in  the  most  unfavorable  times  of 
ofBavaris,  who  has  just  sbdiexedi  ba(  Primfa 
adopted  the  plan ,  and  carried  it  onL  In  the  present 
a^UDieiit,  the  odIj  point  uf  coDaeqnence  is,  that,  by 
whomsoever  rviginated,  il  was  altogether  a  matter 
ft  volontaiy  ■MoelaHoB,  and  not  asneiinneil  by  the 
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French  influenoe,  it  elnng  to  the  good  old 
German  cnatom  of  popular  parliaments. 
Of  this  sUte,  David  Frederick  Stranss,  the 
notable  neologian,  is  a  cititen  ;  and  having 
been  invited  to  stand  for  the  representation 
of  his  native  town,  Ludwigsbnrg,  in  the 
new  German  parliament,  by  a  deputation 
of  ita  respectable  dtisena,  he  accordinftly 

E resented  himself,  but  was  rejected.  To 
is  political  confession  of  foith  no  objec- 
tions appear  to  have  been  made,  bnt  the 
odor  of  his  theological  heterodoxy  was  too 
strong.  Even  in  Istitudinarian  GermanT,. 
it  was  found  that  politics  could  not  readily 
be  altogether  separated  from  religion.  Re- 
turned, not  unwillingly,  to  his  private  life 
and  hia  biblical  meditations.  Dr.  Stnrass 
forthwith  ^ve  to  the  printer  the  six  "  The- 
ologJco-Pmitical  Ponalar  Addresses," 
which  he  had  deltverea  in  the  short  period 
of  hia  unfortunate  parliamentary  perambo- 
latious^  and  from  one  of  these,  delivered 
before  tho  electors  of  Lndwigsburg,  on  the 
17th  April  lut,  we  translate  the  following 
extraot : — 


consider  the  tnatler,  and  iiot  sufiet  themselvea  to 
be  earned  away  by  ifaa  prevailins  mania,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  not  ro  difficsli  to  diMover  what  it  ia 
ihat  Germany  at  this  pieteol  roomeat  stands  in 
need  of.  Wers  it  permisMble  to  apply  a  scriptoml 
preupt  to  inalteiB  political,  tbe  Germans  mii;ht 
DOW  he  thus  adilnwaed  :  Slrivt  fint  of  ail  afltr 
unity,  and  evtrything  dit  vill  be  added  thereto. 
Indeed,  the  too)  of  hII  iha  evils  under  which  onr 
gieal  and  beauiifcl  Fatheiland  has  for  cenlurie* 
aufiered  will  be  lound  ift  its  partitions  acd  Bub(|i> 
viBioD*.  Forty  years  ago,  it  seemed  as  it  on  tbfl 
eve  of  dissolnlion.  It  rallied,  and  tccoveted  by 
devices,  but  has  ever  since  draraed  on  a  wrvlrhea 

^itce,  between  sickness  and  nealtb.    Fate  baa 

„  I  placed  ii  ic  (lur  power  to  restore  the  onitj 
of  (jeinany.  The  people  desire  it,  and  their 
prioces  no  Inni^r  oppose  an^  barrier.  Thus  w« 
tnuilbave  unity  above-all  tbtnn,  bat,  mark  me, 
lentlemen,  a  G  rmaa  unity.  Not  after  the  French 
faahion,  however;  neither  accorditig  to  tbe  oht 
model,  nor  yet  tbe  new.  There  must  be  no  onion 
inimical  to  the  coniinuaiice  nf  paitieular  rights, 
and  which  might  lend  towards  a  uoirotmity  and 
centralization  of  all  the  States,  Our  destractioa 
did  not  arJM  from  the  eircunislance  that  Wurtem- 
bcrgt,  BaTaria,  Baden,  &c  ,  formed  ihemselvEa  in- 
to separate  States,  nnd  bsd  their  own  rulers ;  but 
Ihai  these  Slates  bad  no  jiroper  rule  exercised  over 
theoL,  wbicb  held  ibem  in  unity.  Our  remedy, 
consequently,  does  not  consist  in  Ibis,  that  we 
■hould  IQra  all  these  aeparale  GovemmentB  lopsy- 
turvy,  in  order  lo  throw  them  without  distinction 
into  the  pit  of  German  unity,  That  woold  be  act- 
ing according  to  the  French,  and  not  the  GermaK 
fashion.  But  we  mns(  have  one  independenl  rolet 
over  all  Iha  infacior  odm  j  one  Qcnnan  Suae  hoUr 
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tb«  mon  bitrrol«n  thcae  will  be.  Fredeiic  Wil- 
liam will  no  loDi^r  be  able  lo  injure  OB.'cTeD  if  be 
were  willing,  tbrough  Ihe  mediuTn  of  B  Hanse- 
maim  or  a  Campbausen,  when  the«e  are  cboaen 
by  tbe  people  as  responsible  minislers.  But,  gm- 
tlemen,  it  is  also  my  opinion  tbat  he  will  not  de- 
sire to  do  so.  ThoM  whn  nre  acquainted  widi 
my  literary  efforts  know  that  I  am  no  worshippci 
nf  tbs  rocnanlic  Kin^ ;  bul  I  do  not  look  upon 
bim — and  one  may  venture  now  to  speak  fieelyol 

Seat  people— I  do  ool  look  qdod  him  as  at  all  e 
d  Diaa.  It  is  true,  he  bas  been  Drought  up  in  a  bad 
school,  and  has  imbibed  perverted  notions  of  the 
over  and  dignity  o(  princes ;  that,  by  the  aid  of 
is  menial  endowments,  be  has  decked  out  these  ia 
poeticsl  and  philosophical  garb;  held  lo  Ibent 
With  blind  obstinacy,  and  in  the  end — it  cannot  be 
coKcaled^offered  up  to  them  a  fri)!hifnl  and 
blood;  sacrifice.  Bul  be  is  a  man  of  feeling  and 
im»ginalioD.  Such  are  subject  to  sudden  evolu- 
tions ;  and  I  believe  he  has  already  changed  hie 
opinion,  and  now  takes  as  mncb  pleasure  in  the 
idea  of  a  constiinlional  ruler  as  he  formerly  did 
thai  of  a  feudal  king  of  the  middle  ages.    That 
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ing  dominion  over  Wurtemburg,  Prassia,  BaTaria, 
&e.  Unlj  no  mere  shadow,  like  the  former. 
which  has  passed  away,  but  invested  with  all  the 
Tights  of  superiority,  and  all  Ibe  aathoritative 
powers  necessary  to  ihe  steady  rDaintenance  of 
union;  and  which  our  piince*  are  now,  witboui 
doubt,  ready  to  confer  on  iheif  fatnre  chief,  aiwell 
for  their  own  as  for  the  general  well-being. 

"  In  speaking  of  a  future  ruler,  I  here  assume 
ihal  Ihe  (Question  wbtch  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed dunag  the  ^t  week,  as  to  whether  a  re- 
public or  a  constilutiooal  montrchT  is  tbe  best 
form  of  Govemmeht  for  Germany,  nas  been  de- 
cided In  favor  of  Ihe  latter.  I  am  entitled  fo  ai- 
'  flume  that  an  overwhelming  msjoritv  among  yon 
hold  these  views,  and  may,  therefore,  proceeil 
from  this  point  to  discuss  the  next  question,  a»  in 
who  this  chief  should  be.  This  question  I  alsu 
hold  to  be  simple  enough,  if  men  would  only  at- 
tain to  that  d^ree  of  self-command  which  ena-  ' 
bles  them  to  sacrifice  individual  interests,  and  na- 1 
tnral  likes  and  dislikes,  and  with  a  single  eye  look 
lo  tbat  alone  which  the  circumstances  of  tbe  cast? 
demaod.  Where  Ibe  subordinalD  rulers  are  pos- 
sessed of  large  territorial  domains,  then  it  follows,  j  be  may  not  a  second  time  repent  and  cliange  c  .. 
of  course,  that  the  supreme  ruler  should  have  Ihe  tactera,  it  lien  with  the  constitutional  system  to 
nine,  and  be  invested  with  territorial  influence  provide  a^insl  sucb  contingencies,  and  lo  place 
proportionately  great.  The  choice,  then,  lies  be-  iimiis  to  tbe  fancies  of  princes.  Therefore,  were 
tween  Austria  aod  Prussia,  and  even  if  we  view  j  I  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  with  regard  to  tbe  fn. 
tbe  matter  in  reference  to  power  alone,  the  scale  ,  [ure  head  oF  our  alliance,  I  would  give  it  in  per- 
will  at  last  tarn  in  favor  of  Prussia ;  for  Austria  |  r«el  agreement  wiltt  our  highly-iespected  Paul 
is  just  undeiKoinga  process  of  decomposition  of  Piizer,  notWiy  lo  Prussia,  but  to  Ibe  present 
its  different  elements,  as  if  on  purpose  lo  make  king." 
our  choice  the  easier.     Prussia  is  at  the  present  I 

moment  incomparably  the  stronger  State,  because  |  Thus  far  the  WnrtoiDberg  theologian, 
(with  tbe  exception  of  the  plague-spot  of  Posen)  His  notion  of  the  Prussian  roouarch's  ch«- 
it  consists  enlirefy  of  German   provinces,  whose  ,  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^    ^  ^^^  ^jd,    ^^^ 

unity  18  secured  so  soon  as  Inetr  political  wants  '  ,  t     ,    .        j  u;  ;  1^^  <i,..   .i. 

are  4t;slied.  ll  is  self-evident,  besides,  thai  in  all  I  ''"™''  '^»<=*"  i  ">"'  *"«,  "P'"""'  that  the  SB- 
olber  respects  Prussia  is  in  advance  of  Auj^tria,  '  P'cmacy  of  the  new  German  conk-deration 
and,  consequently,  best  filled  to  lake  Ihe  lead  |  should  bo  given  to  Prussia,  is  the  most  ob- 
among  Kie  German  S'ales.  Austria  has  lately  i  vious  and  natural  that  oould  Biiggt»t  itself 
been  urged  onwards  by  an  impulse  worthy  of  al]  to  an  Lnncst  Gorman  mind,  abstracily  de< 
honor,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Prussia  |  liberating  on  sncli  a  point.  But,  praoti- 
itaelf  long  continued  behind  the  south-western  parts  ,  ^^n  ther..  was  the  great  difficulty,  that  if 
ot  Germany  m  the  development  of  political  free-  i  ,l„„  „„„..,;„„  „f  .  „k  .  i,„v.;j  J„_ 
dom;  but  ihe  want  was  wmpensaKd  for  by  n  !  '}^  eo-opefat.on  of  such  a  hybrid  power  as 
thirst  for  menial  cultivation  of  eveiy  kind,  and  we  Austria  was  not  secured,  her  opposition  was 
»ere,  in  consequence,  surprised  by  the  mass  of  in-  ,  lonnidablp,  and  to  be  apprefacnded.  Aue- 
telligeDce  displayed  last  yearallheir  first  meeting  !  tria,  with  her  Hungarian,  Slavonic,  Wal- 
in  tbe  arena  of  conslitalionat  life.  But  what  shall  '  lachian,  and  other  heterogeneous  elementa, 
we  say  of  the  jiresent  King  of  Pinssia,  with  bis  I  might  afford  to  stand  aloof  from  a  move- 
frequent  ly-M  pressed  enmity  to  4be  const ituiional  ^g^t  chardoteristicallj  and  exclusively 
principle,  and  then  the  (udden  and  auspicious  me-    -^  ■  ..-,■'  ^      .    •   ■<    i  ■  .' 

lamorphosis  he  underwent  after  the  bloodshed  a( 
Berlin  I  These  are  bad  and  suspicious  points ; 
yet  allow  me  to  submit  to  you  Ihe  following 


e  a  ruler  for  Ger- 


many, it  is  noi,  I  presume,  for  lo-dav,  or  to-mor- 
row alone,  but  for  futurity;  therefore  ve  must 
look  beyond  the  present  King  Frederic  William 
IV.,  now  at  the  head  of  Ibe  State,  and  rather  con- 
eider  how  it  may  stand  with  his  successors.  And 
*•■  we  certainly  can  do  without  danger.  The 
more  firmly  a  constitutional  governmenl  is  eslab- 
Uebad  in  Oermany,  Ihe  more  indifierence  will  be 
ihmm  u  to  tbe  pnaonsl  cbanbcter  of  ibeir  nilen, 


German  ;  sho  mtist  therefore  be  bribed  into 
tbe  servitw  ;  while  Pmssia,  it  was  imagined, 
hae,  and  most  haye,  a  living  interest  in  all 

Eat  German  movements,  which,  indepen- 
itly  of  tbe  nominal  supremacy,  neceari- 
tatee  her  active  co-operation.  8ncb  eon- 
eiderations,  we  imagtoo,  combined  with 
the  respect  paid  to  the  private  cbaracter  of 
the  Anstrian  Archduke,  and  the  want  of 
confidonoe  in  the  somewhat  theatrical  kt- 
titudee  of  hia  Prowian  majesty,  seem  to 
tare  determined  tb»  «l««tioi  cf  the  6er- 
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man  parliamentarianff  in  fayor  of  old  Aus- 
tria. Whether  they  have  done  wisely  or 
not,  no  man  yet  can  tell ;  the  hearts  of 
princes  are  in  the  hands  of  God ;  and  we 
iiye  in  an  era,  whdre  it  is  ahove  all  things 
apparent  that  great  kingdoms,  committed 
for  a  season  to  the  management  of  courts 
and  the  oomhinations  of  cahinets,  seem  to 
fidl,  as  it  were,  directly  back  into  the  hands 
of  that  tremendous  power  by  which  storms 
are  raised,  earthquakes  stirred,  and  thun- 
der-clouds discharged. 

What  will  be  the  issue  of  this  grand 
attempt  to  restore  a  half-lost  nationality, 
we  shall  be  wise  not  over-brightly  or  over- 
darkly  to  prefigure.  We  are  not  ashamed, 
howeyer,  to  confess,  that  we  have  great 
faith  in  the  Germans;  and  we  think  it 
right,  above  all  things,  that  the  Germans, 
not  being  vain-boasters,  should  have  faith 
in  themselves ;  for  it  is  in  the  political  as 
in  the  religious  world,  this  spirit  only  re- 
moves mountains.  PossurU  qaia  passe  tn- 
dentuTy  as  Virgil  says,  they  cauj  because 
they  think  they  can.  Matters  of  this  kind 
must  either  not  be  attempted  at  all,  or  at- 
tempted with  the  whole  man.  The  soul 
must  wing  the  body  with  aspiration,  and 
the  body  must  mail  the  soul  with  fortitude, 
and  gird  it  with  perseverance.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure,  accordingly,  that  we  behold 
a  practised  diplomatist,  and  a  profound 
scholar,  like  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  pouring 
himself  forth  on  the  present  occasion,  with 
all  the  fulness  of  political  faith,  and  the 
freshness  of  human  feeling  that  would  havo 
graced  a  Bursch  in  those  days  when  his 
long  locks  floated  most  freely,  and  his 
broad  blue  eye  looked  forth  on  a  heaven  of 
unclouded  expectation.  The  strong  faith 
of  Bunsen  is  expressed  in  the  following 
passage,  glowing  in  every  sentence  with  the 
jubilee  of  patriotic  retrospect.  The  reader 
must  make  himself  a  German  for  a  mo- 
ment to  understand  it : — 

*'  It  18  not  more  than  four  months  since  an  inde- 
pendent German  arose  among  the  deputies  of  his 
country  to  give  utterance  to  the  great  idea  of  a  Ger- 
man Parliament,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  Fatherland,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  all  Europe  on  account  of  the  spiritual 
oppression  in  Eastern  Germany,  and  the  fallacies 
and  delusions  dfe  in  France,  notwithstandinf  the 
warning  voices  of  Germany  and  England.  This 
man,  as  dear  to  German  science  as  to  freedom, 
supported  his  proposition  by  glowing  eloquence, 
and  with  a  prophetic  spuit.  The  Assembly 
unanimously  applauitod  their  heroic  leaders,  whose 
object  was  not  merely  words  and  excitement,  ^ali 
leas  idle  theory.    In  the  Mune  month  of  Jaooary, 
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fifty  men,  including  the  names  of  many  of  the 
valiant  champions  of  free  science  and  a  constitu- 
tion, assembled  in  Heidelberg,  and  called  upon 
those  of  similar  opinions  with  themselves  to  meet 
them  at  Frankfort,  and  promote  the  noble  object 
of  the  association.    A  committee  'was  appointed 
to  undertake  the  preparatory  work  of  the  important 
problem,  and  the  end  of  March  was  fixed  as  the 
period  of  their  deliberations.    The  idea  of  a  <*  Ger- 
man Parliament,"    which  originated  in  Baden, 
^oon  became  a  national  <}ue8tion,  and  European 
diplomacy  and  political  wisdom  asked  in  surprise 
what  the  strange  word  might  mean.    But  their 
gaze  was  directed  towards  France,  and  the  €ier- 
man  Parliament  was  foigotten,  when  suddenly,  on 
thr24th  February,  tite  Mifice  of  the  French  Gk)v- 
enunent  fell  to  pieces,  and  out  of  its  ruins  arose 
the  concealed  (and  by  few  anticipated)  power  of 
the  fourth  estate.    The  revolution  was  not  bq 
much  political  as  social.    The  shock  electrified 
Europe.    All  Germany  was  agitated;  every  Goy. 
emment  was  shaken ;  yea,  every  social  tie  was 
threatened  with  disruption.    On  the  appointecl 
day,  neither  later  nor  earlier,  the  400  met  in  the 
old  imperial  city  on  the  Maine.   Many  had  looked 
forwani  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the  first  asso- 
ciated German  Assembly  as  the  signal  of  murder 
and  bloodshed ;  but  it  ended  in  a  glorious  xljol-^ 
nimity  of  opinion,  and  amidst  general  acclamations* 
By  an  overwhelming  majority,  *  the  preliminary 
narliament'    excluded    anarchical    movements 
With  wise  moderation,  and  noble  courage,  it  ad- 
hered unmoved  to  the  resolution  to  abstain  from 
any  discussion  on  the  fundamental  points  of  the 
future  constitution;  but  it  secured  eo  much  the 
more  the  universal  co-operation  of  the  Govern- 
ments, in  order  that  this  memorable  constituent 
Assembly  might  be  formed  without  hindrance     It 
was  settled  that  the  different  States  should  be  re- 
quired to  send  men  to  the  'German  Parliament.' 
selected  freely  from  among  the  people,  and  that  if 
possible,  within  a  month,  or  at  least  early  in  May 
that  they  should  assemble  together  in  the  same 
city,  and  proceed  without  delay  to  the  great  de- 
cision as  to  the  particular  fprm  the  union  was  to 
assume.    The  Diet  and  the  Governments,  without 
exception,  speak  and  act  with  these  views,  and 
for  this  object    In  the  meanwhile,  a  committee 
of  fifty  men  remain  in  Frankfort,  with  uo  sane- 
Uon  but  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  no  an- 
thorny  but  that  of  public  opinion,  and  the  geoend 
need.    Simultaneously  the  German  Diet,  renew- 
ing Its  youth,  strengthened  itself  through  the  seven- 
teen men  of  the  public  confidence,  who  were  to 
act  along  with  the  seventeen  men  sent  by  the  dif- 
ferent Governments.    With  joyful  pride,  Germa- 
ny  sees  the  men  of  sdence,  the  faithful  instructors 
of  the  rising  generation,  the  martyrs  of  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech,  comeiorwaid  and  mingle  with 
the  ranks  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Diet,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  government;  and  of  the  men 
of  the  people.    The  seventeen  propose  their  own 
problem,  leave  to  the  Diet  its  deiibeTaSve  nirhts  as 
a  federative  government,  and  with  shut  dooFs  pro- 
ceed to  the  grand  deliberanon.  ^  » |wv- 
"  The  impossible  becomes  possible.    In  aU  the 
Geraan  States  pqpoiar  decSons  am  pmesdid 
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wiih,  for  the  ParliameDl  of  Ihe  Gennui  nation — a 

ward  to  which,  cTen  now  ihat  the  thine  eziaia. 
fhirope  is  able  to  attach  no  meaning.  At  toe  same 
time,  two  of  iheM  men,  Dahlinann  and  Albrcchi, 
(two  of  the  ieven  Goitingen  prafcMora),  akelched 
tbe  ODtlincB  of  the  Bcheme,  which  thej  aJterwaids 
laid  before  their  ataociatee. 

"  At  ihe  end  ol  April,  tbe  reanit  of  their  labors 
waABubmilled  to  the  Diet,  aod  immediately  after- 
wards to  tbe  asMQibled  people.  Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  migbl  eiiet  concerning  many  oi 
the  weightiest  points  of  this  constiiutional  draught, 
yet  was  there  but  ooe  opinion  throughout  Germany, 
ud  I  nay  Tenlnre  to  say,  tbronghont  Europe : 
and  certainly  in  the  model  land  of  political  expe- 
rience— in  England — the  opinion  that  .a  gnai 
work  was  here  being  worthily  carried  on,  that  e 
gjMl  political  ihooght  was  here  beiiiR  moulded  in- 
to a  Itnisbed  an«^  classiciil  form.  Truly,  in  thia 
momentous  draught,  were  set  up  the  foandation 
pillars  of  the  gigantic  ttraclare  of  ihe  Gennan 
empire,  which  time  shall  have  do  power  to  shake, 
ano  which  the  free  deliberation  of  a  great  nation 
•halt  only  strengthen.  And  did  there  exist  no 
other  memorial  of  what  German  acieace  and  the 
German  nation  (in  their  forty  years'  waoderinge 
through  the  wiUeraess)  has  wroaghl  out  for  lEt 
embodiment  of  the  comition wealth,  by  means  ol 
independeDt  IbouEht  and  holy  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing, and  not  for  Germany  alone  but  for  Ihe  world, 
Ihe  solid  excellence  of  this  political  scheme  may 
be  cited  as  a  brilliant  tenlimony  in  fsTOr  of  the 
German  nation  to  the  latest  ages.  All  this  has 
taken  place  in  leas  than  four  months  i  and  Is  ii 
not  matretlous  to  our  eyes'  And  alter  such  a 
marvel,  may  not  a  German  be  permitted  to  believe 
with  his  whole  soul  in  the  coming  greatness  of 
his  Fatherland  V 

The  Eogluh  leader  feels  now,  ve  hope, 
bv  immediate  infeotion,  what  sort  of  a 
ensDge  is  stirring  the  politioal  atmosphere 
of  Deutsohland  at  this  moment,  ana  how 
tbeologians  and  itateEmen,  poets,  historians, 
and  profeseorfi,  are  all  eqoailr  qaivermg  in- 
to new  life  with  the  impoue.  To  make 
this  felt,  not  to  enter  into  doubtful  disputa- 
tions, much  less  to  take  the  part  of  a  par- 
tisan on  one  aide  or  another, wutheobject 
of  the  preBont  paper ;  and  here,  therefore, 
we  may  for  thepresent  oonolnde.  We  only 
desire  of  the  Mulish  reader  two  things : 
6rtt,  that  he  shall  grant  that  the  desire  of 
Germans  for  constitntioBal  monarchies,  in 
the  membera  of  the  oonfederation,  and  for 
effective  nnity  in  the  whole,  is,  in  their  po- 
sition, natoral  and  noble ;  ttcond,  Uiat  he 
shall  look  on  their  endeavors  to  reaUsa  their 
fitir  idea  with  no  nnfriendly  eye,  but  with  a 
fellow-feeling,  and  a  heart  that,  where  it 
oannot  firmly  believe  all  things,  will,  at 
least,  delight  to  hops  the  best.  We  are,  as 
we  often  say,  a  thorongbly  practical  people, 
•nd  u  nob,  U  if  tight  tl»t  we  ihonld  nu*> 


sure  tbe  way  soberly  in  all  cases  where  more 
ideal  natures  keep  the  rapt  eye  fixed  on  the 
goal ;  but  wo  must  beware  of  the  habit  of 
calling  politioal  problems  impossible,  mere- 
ly biicanao  they  aro  difficult  and  new.  Tbe 
Ocrmans  are  at  this  present  moment  at- 
tempting a  thing  to  them  no  more  difficult 
and  new  than  were  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
nient  to  oar  Elliots  and  Hampdens  two  cen- 
turies ago.  They  are  seeking  to  give  effi<n- 
ency  to  institutions  which,  withoat  a  deter- 
uiiued  national  effort,  are  in  danger  of 
dwindling  Into  a  form.  Let  us  quietly  wMt 
the  result.  For  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
peace  of  Europe,  and  the  quieting  of  rest- 
less France,  E^lond  has  nothing  better  to 
wish  than  a  strong  and  a  united  Germany  ; 
and  if  the  Baltic  trade  be  in  the  meantime 
somewhat  inconunodedi  it  is  an  evil  inddent 
to  all  periods  of~  audden  transition,  and 
mnat  ever  be  borne.  Not  from  England, 
however,  or  Franoe,  or  any  foreign  power, 
baa  the  new  Qerman  empire  anythmg  to  ' 
four.  Its  greatest.  Its  only  danger,  is  from 
within.  Of  that  danger  we  see  decided 
;;ymptom8  even  now  ;  and  in  Berlin,  as  we 
are  ffriting  (AnguBt  6),  the  newspapers 
umioonsly  annottnoe  that  the  Prussian  black 
and  white  colors  were  already  restored  to 
their  place  and  their  popularity,  and  that 
the  |;boBt  of  old  Fritz  is  beginning  to  growL 
Shall  the  fair  duchies  of  bilesia  have  been 
tukcn  from  a  Maria  Theresa  only  to  be 
given  to  an  Archduke  John?  That  is  a 
very  popular  question  just  now,  we  read,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spree  ;  and  here  lies  th« 
t,  Germany  may  be  one  onquestionablj, 
>  90  wills  ;  but,  of  course,  only  on  the 
condition  that  it  does  not  at  the  same  time 
trill  to  be  iwu  or  lieenlg.  We  consider  the 
piiniphlets  from  which  we  have  quoted  as 
ible,  chiefly  for  their  showing  a  great 
:gth  of  popular  will  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
of  a  great  national  idea  ;  but,  however 
fair  projects  and  proclamations  may  look, 
we  know  that  with  bundles  of  men,  such  as 
the  Germsu  States,  even  when  allied  by  a 
ooiunion  langnage,  no  problem  is  more 
difficult  than  co-operation  ;  for  co-operation 
implies  subordination,  and  subordination  to 
the  jealousy  of  particular  self-importanoe 
seems  to  imply  absorption ;  and  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  totally  lose  one's  private  iden- 
tity, for  the  public  good,  in  the  soul  of  some 
Lll-crabraaing  Teutonic  Brahm,  is  not  agree- 
iMo  Co  the  flesh.  The  "men  of  the  public 
^onlMence"  did muoh  when  tbey  elected  an 
Ldaiiuistrator  of  the  empire  ;  it  is  a  brave 
title— JMcAsMTKeta- ;    bvt  the  diffiooltj 
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will  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Kaiser, 
when  he  comes  to  be  obeyed.  Frankfort 
may  decree ;  but  Hanover,  Hamburg,  and 
Berlin,  will  have  their  say  in  the  matter 
also,  depend  upon  it,  and  may  doggedly  re- 
fuse to  understand  the  reasons  of  a  political 
professor,  however  learned,  and  to  obey  the 


mandates  of  an  Austrian  Archduke,  how- 
ever reasonable.  And  then  to  solve  the 
high  problem  of  German  unity,  impossible 
by  gentler  means,  there  may  perhaps  be  re- 
quired, and  Providence  perhaps  may  send 
a  Crobiwell.  Let  the  Germans  look  to 
that. 


Pron^tbe  Dvblia  Uaiycriitj  MagaiUa. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  O'CONNELL. 


O'Connell'Ib  life  and  times,  if  properly 
written,  would  form  an  instruetive  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Ireland.  The  period  dur* 
ing  which  he  lived  and  acted,  was  the  period 
of  transition  between  the  old  >  ascendency 
principles,  which  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  successes  of  the  Protestant 
party  m  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
the  latitudinarian,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
liberal  notions,  which  now,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, govern  the  empire.  And  if  the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell  wus  not  one  of  the  most  eJQ&cient 
agents  by  whom  the  spread  of  the  new  doc- 
trines was  promoted,  until,  in  Ireland,  they 
achieved  their  ultimate  triumph — we,  at 
least,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  other  in- 
dividual upon  whom  such  a  distinction  may 
be  more  fittingly  conferred. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the 
qualities  which  were  indispensable  to  enable 
him  to  grapple  successfully  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  he  had  to  encounter  in  the 
contest  upon  which  ho  entered.  With  a 
healthy  temperament  and  a  powerful  frame 
of  body,  he  united  a  sanguine,  hopeful 
spirit,  and  an  untiring  energy  of  mind.  His 
faculties  were  all  acute  and  vigorous  ;  and 
disciplined,  by  what  may  be  called  the 
mental  gymnastics  of  his  profession,  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  they  were 
calculated  to  attain.  Even  his  faults  and 
deficiencies  were  such  as  tof  avor  the  attain- 
ment of  his  favorite  objects.  His  was  not 
that  love  of  truth  which  would  have  made 
him  hesitate  in  giving  all  utterance  to  state- 
ments or  asseverations,  which  served  his  pur- 
pose when  they  were  made,  although  they 
might  prove,  in  the  end,  unfounded.  His 
was  not  the  delicacy  which  abstains  from 
epithets  by  which  a  true-bred  gentleman 
would  feel  himself  disgraced ;  when  to  use 
them  might  bespatter  an  adversary,  or  ex- 
oite  against  him  the  hootings  of  the  mob. 
WhAtever  the  object  was  whioh  he  proposed 


to  himself,  he  scrupled  not  kt  the  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  If  his 
end  wss  to  be  attained  by  plausible  argu- 
ment, no  one  could  be  more  plausible,  if, 
by  coarse  invective,  an  antagonist  was  to 
be  annoyed,  or  intimidated,  no  feeling  of 
self-respect  ever  interposed  to  prevent  the 
virulence,  or  to  mitigate  the  vulgarity,  of 
his  vituperation.  He  was  not  deficient  in 
wit,  while  he  abounded  in  broad  humor, 
admirably  calculated  to  catch  and  captivate 
the  masses,  who  were  often  spell-bound  bj 
his  eloquence,  and  whom  he  contrived  to 
mould  to  his  views  and  purposes,  by  skil- 
fully identifying  them  with  their  own. 

The  precise  period  during  which  he  lived 
seems  to  have  been  that 'in  which  he  was 
calculated  to  appear  to  most  advantage.  In 
the  age  preceding — that  of  Curran,  and 
Grattan,  and  Flood,  and  Yelverton — he 
would  not  have  been  endured.  Those  great 
men  were  trained  in  a  different  school.  The 
subtle  essence  of  liberty,  as  it  was  exhaled 
from  the  pages  of  Grecian  and  Roman  his- 
tory, was  the  inspiring  influence  by  whidi 
they  were  animated ;  and  they  addressed 
themselves  to  men  of  cultivated  minds,  by 
whom  any  departure  from. the  usages  or  the 
conventionalities  of  civilised  society  would 
be  promptly  resented.  When  they  did  ad- 
dress the  multitude,  it  was  like  men  who 
sought  to  rai^e  tkem  to  their  own  level,  not 
to  descend  io  iheirs.  And  when  the  bully 
and  the  swaggerer  was  to  be  acted,  it  was  not 
bywords^  but  by  deeds,  they  sought  to  make 
good  their  pretensions  ;  and  their  language 
was  often  mildest  and  most  decorous  when  it 
preluded  those  personal  conflicts,  for  whidi, 
in  their  day,  every  public  man  held  himself 
prepared,  as  often  as  offence  was  taken  at 
his  words,  or  an  adversary  felt  himself  em- 
boldened, or  necessitated,  to  substitute, 
for  verbsi  disceptation,  the  arbitrement  of 
Ihepiftoioriheaword.  To  have  been  &uid 
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wanting  on  such  an  occasion,  would  have 
irretrievably  damaged  the  character  of  a 
public  man,  who  would  lose  all  his  weight 
when  his  personal  courage  was  once  doubted. 

By  the  efforts  of  those  great  men,  the 
galley-slaves  were  unmanaoled,  and  the 
pack-slaves  placed  in  their  hands ;  who 
then  constituted  another  audience  for  dema- 
gogues like  the  late  Mr.  O'ConncU  to  ad- 
dress, whose  sympathies,  as  they  were 
coarser,  required  a  coarser  species  of  enter- 
tainment ;  and  who  were  not  revolted  by 
the  rudeness  and  the  vulgarity  in  which 
they  but  recognised  an  image  of  themselves 

Then  commenced  the  era  ^f  what  may 
be  called  centaur  agitation.  The  dema- 
gogue became  a  mixture  of  the  man  and 
the  beast.  He  was,  as  it  were,  the  eye  and 
the  mind  of  the  brute  fnultitude,  which  saw 
and  ^ouffht  as  he  directed.  And  never, 
from  the  days  of  Cleon,  did  there  exist  an 
individual  who  filled  this  o^cc  more  effec- 
tively than  the  late  Mr.  O^Connell.  He 
impersonated  all  the  passions,  prejudices, 
and  instincts,  of  the  body  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, while  he  infused  into  them  a  por- 
tion of  the  intelligence  by  which  he  was 
himself  distinguished ;  and  gave  a  unity 
and  consistency,  as  well  as  an  energy  and 
determination,  to  the  movement  upon 
which  he  never  ceased  to  urge  them  for- 
ward, until  it  resulted  in  the  achievement 
of  emancipation. 

He  found  the  body  to  whom  he  belonged 
subject  to  disabilities  the  most  galling. 
They  had  increased  in  numbers,  and  risen 
in  wealth,  while  they  yet  continued  exclud- 
ed from  some  of  the  most  desirable  privi- 
leges of  constitutional  government ;  which 
had  been  imparted  to  them  in  such  stinted 
measure  as  only  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
more,  and  inspire  them  with  a  passionate 
determination  to  rest  short  of  nothing  less 
than  entire  and  perfect  equality  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-su^ccts. 

A  feeble  and  ineffective  coterie  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  aristocracy  had  previously 

fovemed  their  aflstirs ;  aided  by  some  tur- 
nlent  and  energetic  individuals  who  had 
risen  up  amongst  the  mercaxvtile  communi- 
ty, and  whose  not  very  doubtful  participa- 
tion in  the  views  and  the  praetices  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  while  it  won  foi^  this  body 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  such  men  as 
Lord  Eklward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone, 
in  a  corresponding  degree  disgusted  and 
alienated  from  them  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional order. 
The  Romish  priesthood  were  not,  at  th«t 
Vol.  XV.  Jf  o,  UL  25 


time,  the  political  characters  they  have 
since  become.  A  lafge  proportion  of  them 
had  been  educated  abroad,  had  acquired  a 
salutary  horror  of  the  evils  of  Jacobinism, 
and  were,  more  or  less,  possessed  by  a  spi- 
rit of  old  gentility,  which  inclined  them  to 
the  aristocracy  rather  than  to  the  people. 
They  had,  moreover,  witnessed  the  mise- 
ries caused  by  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight, 
and  the  abortive  but  most  mischievous  in- 
surrection of  1803  ;  and  they  were  very 
little  disposed  to  see  the  country  plunged 
into  similar  troubles  for  any,  even  the  most 
desirable,  political  objects. 

But  Maynooth  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  its 
working;  and  tliis  race  of  peace-loving 
and  inoffensive  ecclesiastics  began  rapidly 
to  disappear.  It  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  go  to  the  continent  for  education,  or 
even  to  pay  for  one  at  honxo  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  new  order  of  men 
were  introduced  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
ministry — men,  who  as  they  sprang  from, 
so  tbey  became  identified  with,  the  masses 
of  their  countrymen,  and  brought  with 
them,  into  the  clerical  office,  the  sympathies 
and  the  antipathies,  both  national  and  here- 
ditary, by  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
distinguished. 

We  do  not  here  propose  to  discuss  the 
policy  or  the  impolicy  of  this  endowment. 
Upon  that  subject  we  have,  upon  former 
occasions,  expressed  ourselves  at  large.  We 
are  only  desirous  at  present  to  point 
out  the  new  element  which*  was  then  intro- 
duced into  the  agitation  now  seriously  re- 
commenced for  the  entire  removal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  dinabilities,  and  of  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  so  skilfully  and  so  power- 
fully availed  himself — first,  to  scatter  to  the 
winds  the  domination  of  the  RomaL  Catho- 
lic aristocracy  ;  and  next,  to  mould  and 
methodize  into  united  and  energetic  action, 
the  rude  and  scattered  elements  of  demo- 
cratic power,  until  they  became  a  mighty 
influenc6,  to  coerce  and  to  regulate  the 
councils  of  the  empire. 

The  first  remarkable  instance  in  which 
O'Connell  decidedly  identified  himself  with 
the  Romish  democracy,  was  the  celebrated 
"  Veto  "question.  The  Roman  Catholio 
advocates  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons had  admitted  the  necessity  or  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  a  concession  to  the  crown, 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
hierarchy,  as  might  serve,  ostensibly  at 
least,  to  guarantee  the  loyalty  of  that  or- 
der. In  this  arrangement,  the  Romish 
ftristooracy,  and  a  majority,  we  believe,  of 
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the  prelacy,  concurred;  and  Mr.  Grattau 
believed  that  he  had  their  full  authority  for 
stating  90  in  his  place  in  parliament.     But 
he  soon  found  that  ho  had  reckoned  without 
his  host.     O^ConncU  declaimed  against  the 
proposition,  as  one  that  invaded  the  spiri- 
tualities of  his  Church.     He  was  powerfully 
seconded  by -the  alumni  of  Maynooth,  some 
of  whom  have  since  been  much  distinguish- 
ed, and  who  then,  for  the  first  time,  enter- 
ed upon  the  arena  of  politico-theological 
agitation.     The  press  thundered  its  anathe- 
mas against  those  who,  for  political  or  per* 
sonal  purposes,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
religion.     The  young  demagogue  invoked 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
their  faithful  priests.     The  question  was 
made  one  of  conscience.     They  were  asked 
whether  they  would  tamely  consent  to  suffer 
a  corrupt  and  profligate  aristocracy  to  make 
a  merchandise  of  their  faith.     And  if  not, 
they  were  called  upon  to  uprouse  themselves 
for  an  effort  of  resiatanee,  by  which  the  pro- 
joct  of  courtiers  and  hypocrites  might  be 
defeated.    The  appeal  was  successful.    The 
people  were  aroused.     The  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whose  moder^^te  views,  or  time- 
serving spirit,  had  suggested  this  expedient 
for   disarming   Protestant    hostility,   were 
compelled  to  retract    their  words.     And 
O'Connell,  backed  by  the  Romish  democra- 
cy, both  lay  and  clerical,  soon  felt  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  any  combinations  of 
hostility  which  the  jealousy  of  his  titled  or 
mitred  opponents  could  form  against  him. 

The  following  is  Mr.  O'Connell 's  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  a  country  friar 
announced  a  meeting  on  the  Veto.  The 
reader  will  see  in  it  the  influence  which  the 
demagogue  had  already  obtained  over  the 
more  ignorant  and  fanatical  portion  of  the 
Romish  clergy : — 


vice,  boys:  just  go  the  meeting,  and  listen  to 
Counsellor  O'Connell,  and  just  do  whatever  he 
bids  yez,  boys.' 


»»• 


« ' Now,  ma  hougludi*  said  the  friar,  *  you 
haven't  got  gumption,  and  should  therefore  be 
guided  by  them  that  have.  This  meeting  is  all 
about  the  veto,  d'ye  see.  And  now,  as  none  of 
ye  know  what  the  veto  is,  I'll  just  make  it  all  as 
clear  as  a  whistle  to  yez.  The  veto,  you  see,  is 
a  Latin  word,  ma  boughali,  and  none  of  yez  und- 
herstands  Latin.  But  /  will  let  you  know  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  it,  boys,  if  you'll  only  just  listen 

to  me  now.    The  veto  is  a  thing,  that you  see, 

boys,  the  veto  is  a  thing  that that  the  meeting 

on  Mondf^  is  to  be  held  about.    (Here  there  were 
cheers,  and  cries  of  **  hear,  hear."}    The  veto  is 

a  thing  that in  short,  boys,  it  is  a  thing  that 

has  puzzled  wiser  people  than  any  of  yez !    In 
short,  boys,  as  none  of  yez  are  able  to  comprehend 


All  who  have  seen  the  agitator  in  his 
workshop — the  committee-room — and  wit- 
nessed his  actings  therein,  will  recognise 
the  fidelity  of  the  following  description : — 

•*  The  stranger  who  visited  it  saw  a  long  low 
apartment,  rather  narrow  for  its  length  ;  of  which 
the  centre  was  occafued,  from  end  to  end,  by  a  ta- 
ble and  benches.    By  the  light  of  three  or  four 
gas-burners,  he  discerned  a  numerous  assemblage, 
who  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  long  central 
table,  earnestly  discussing  the  various  matters  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration.     At  the  upper  end  of 
the  apartment  might  he  seen  a  man  of  massive  fi- 
gure, wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat,vand  a  dark  fur 
tippet.    He  is  evidently  *  wide  awake '  to  all  that 
passes.    Observe  how  his  keen  blue  eye  brightens 
up  at  any  promising  proposition,  or  at  any  indica- 
tion of  increasing  strength — how  impatiently  be 
pshaws  away  any  bitise  intruded  on  the  Repeal 
Councils.  Difficqlt  questions  are  submitted  for  his 
guidance ;  disputes  in  remote  localities  are  referred 
to  his  adjudication  ;  reports  are  confided  to  his  care 
to  be  drawn  up.      He  glides  through  all  these  du- 
ties with  an  ease  that  seems  absolutely  magical. 
He  originates  rules  and  regulations.     He  creates  a 
working  staSf  throughout  the  country ;  he  renders 
the  movement  systematic.     He  cautiously  guards 
it  from  infringing,  in  the  smallest  particular,  upon 
the  law.     No  man  is  jealous  of  him,  for  his  intel- 
leclual  supremacy  places  him  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  comtietition.    And  as  he  discharges  his 
multifarious  tasik,  the  hilarity  of  his  disposition 
occasionally  breaks  out  in  some  quaint  jest,   or 

playful  anecdote 

**  Ray  was  the  ordinary  mouth-piece  of  all  mat- 
ters submitted  to  O'Connell  iu  committee  for  his 
decision  or  his  ndvice.    *  Here's  an  application. 

Liberator,  from  Mr. ,  a  Presbyterian  cleigy. 

man,  for  pecuniary  aid  to  enable  him  to  go  on  a 
Repeal  mission.'  *  Does  any  body  here  support 
that  application,  Ray  ?  I  will  oppose  it,  because 
I  saw  the  reverend  gentleman  as  drunk  as  Bacchus 

at  the  dinner  at .'    *  But  he  is  quite  reformed. 

Liberator,  nnd  has  taken  the  pledge.'  *  No  mat- 
ter— after  buch  a  public  expose  of  himself,  we 
ought  lu  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  case 
is  the  worse  for  his  being  a  clere:yman.'  *  Very 
we! I,  sir.  Here^s  a  letter  from  the  Ballinakell  Re- 
pealers, wanting  Mr.  Daunt  to  go  down  to  address 
a  meeting  there.'  'I'm  glad  of  it:  I  suppose 
Daunt  will  have  no  objection  ? '  «  Not  the  least/ 
said  I.  ^  And  here's  a  letter  from  the  people  of 
Kells,  wanting  Mr.  John  O^Connell  to  attend  their 
meeting  next  week.'  «  My  son  John  will  go — 
won't  you,  John  ? '  «  Yes,  father.'  '  Then  write 
and  tell  'em  so,*  *  Counsellor  Clements,'  resumed 
Ray, '  has  made  an  objection  to  the  words,  "  We 
pledge  ourselves,"  in  the  Irish  manufacture  decla- 
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ration ;  he's  afraid  of  their  being  illegal.'  *  Then 
alter  the  passage  thus — *'  We  pledge  ourselves  as 
individuals  '* — if  there  be  any  difficulty,  that  will 
obviate  it.  What's  that  large  document  before 
you  ? '    « That,  sir,  is  a  report  sent  up  by  Mr. 

;  it  came  by  this  day's  post.    He  widhes  us 

to  print  it.'  '  Umph  !  Let  us  see  what  sort  of 
affair  it  is.'  Ray  then  unfolds  and  peruses  the  re- 
port.   When  he  has  done,  O'Connell  exclaims, 

*  What  a  waste  of  industry  !  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  that  voluminous  paper  that  it  would  be 
of  the  smallest  utility  to  lay  before  the  public' 

*  I  think,' said  I,  *  the  last  two  pages  contain  a  few 
good  facts.'  *  Then  print  the  last  two  pages,  and 
throw  away  the  rest.'  8ome  remark  being  made 
on  the  mortification  of  a  disappointed  author, 
0*Connell  half  mutters  the  quizzical  compliment 
paid  to  a  pamphleteer  by  a  waggish  friend — *  I  saw 
an  excellent  thing  in  your  namphlet.'  *  What 
was  it  ? '  cries  the  author.  «  A  penny  bun .' '  says 
his  friend.  O'Connell  would  then  apply  himself 
to  the  dictation  of  a  report,  or  of  answers  to  letters 
of  importance,  until  half-past  four  or  five  o'clock : 
the  hour  at  which  the  committee  usually  broke  up." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  did  attain 
the  ascendency  here  indicated  amongst  his 
fellow^aborers,  both  for  Emancipation,  and 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  More  brilliant 
men  occasionally  appeared,  whose  flash  ora- 
tory dazzled  their  audience,  and  who,  as 
long  as  they  adopted  his  views,  and  worked 
under  his  guidance,  were  warmly,  and  even 
extravagantly,  commended  by  him.  But  if 
they  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  or  at- 
tempted to  assume  a  lead,  they  soon  felt 
the  weight  of  his  indignation.  The  priest- 
hood.were  always  at  his  back,  to  sustain  him 
against  any  pretenders  who  sought  to  take 
the  people  out  of  his  hands  ;  and  no  refine- 
metts  of  reasoning,  or  flights  of  eloquence, 
could  resist  the  untiring  energy  which  rest- 
ed for  its  support  upon  Irish  instincts  and 
Irish  prejudices,  and  made  the  maintenance 
of  the  Romish  religion,  in  its  integrity,  a 
^^  sine  qua  non"  in  the  contest  for  political 
freedom. 

Thus  he  became  a  dictator  to  the  party 
of  whom  he  was  the  recognized  leader, 
y/ith  scarcely  a  single  exception,  all  his 
rivals  or  antagonists,  either  shrank  from  a 
contest  with  him,  or  reluctantly  submitted 
to  his  sway.  Mr.  Shiel  himself  soon  found, 
after  some  bootless  struggles,  that  his  po- 
litical existence  depended  upon  moving 
in  the  orbit  which  the  agitator  had  pre- 
scribed. 

Bat,  after  all,  O^onnelPs  ascendency, 
in  the  groups  who  gathered  around  him, 
was  that  of  a  man  amongst  boys.  He  was 
a  Gulliver  in  Lilliput.  They  were  small, 
very  smdl  deer,  amongst  whom  his  .branch? 


ing  antlers  were  conspicuous.  And  any 
vigorous  government,  who  were  wise  enough 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  could  at 
any  moment  have  arrested  him  in  his  ca- 
reer of  mischief.  We  well  remember  Sau- 
rin's  remarkable  language  upon  one  of  the 
state  prosecutions,  when  O'Connell  was  de- 
fending a  client  for  a  seditious  libel,  and 
:  tauntingly  called  upon  the  government  to 
prosecute  him,  or  some  others  of  the  lead- 
ers. -  The  Attorney-General  ^plied  with  a 
quiet  scorn,  that  he  might  depend  upon  it 
he  would  not  be  found  wanting  in  his  duty, 
whenever  the  agitators  became  as  mischiev- 
ous as  they  were  contemptible.  This  was, 
we  then  thought,  and  still  think,  a  mistake. 
True  policy  would  have  been  "  obstare 
principiis."  The  falsehood,  and.  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  demagogues  were,  it 
was  thought,  so  monstrous,  as  to  defeat 
themselves.  Their  violence  was  so  extra- 
vagant as  must,  it  was  supposed,  disgqst 
and  alienate  all  their  moderate  supporters. 
Many,  it  was  believed,  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics themselves,  highly  disapproved  of 
the  language  and  conduct  of  those  of  their 
body,  who  demanded  in  the  attitude  of  bel- 
ligerents, what  should  only  be  conceded,  if 
conceded  at  all,  to  constitutional  solicita- 
tioD.  When  the  bcggarman  flourishes  his 
crutch  over  the  lonely  traveller,  and  de- 
mands as  a  booty  what  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  ask  for  as  a  boon,  his  true  charac- 
ter cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
the  charity,  but  the  weakness,  of  him  whom 
ho  addresses,  that  he  will  be  indebted  for 
any  favorable  answer  which  he  may  re- 
ceive. It  was  so  with  O'Connell,  when  he 
threatened  the  government  with  six  mil- 
lions, and  a  civil  war.  The  threat  should 
have  been  met  with  indignant  scorn.  All 
other  questions  touching  Romish  disabili- 
ties should  have  been  put  aside,  until  the 
paramount  one  had  been  decided,  namely — 
whether  violence  and  intimidation  should 
be  suffered  to  prevail  against  law  and  order. 
And  until  emancipation  could  be  conceded 
wisely  and  safely,  and  as  a  requirement  of 
policy,  not  as  a  tribut'C  to  faction,  it  should 
not  have  been  conceded  at  all. 

We  well  remember  the  system  of  false- 
hood and  misrepresentation  which  charao- 
terized  the  Catholic  Association,  and  how 
easily  they  might  have  been  met,  and  how 
abundantly  refuted,  had  a  counter  Pro- 
testant Association  been  formed  to  correct 
the  misinformation,  and  to  meet  the  calum- 
nies of  ignorant  or  factious  assailants.  Bat 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.    The  orderly 
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and  well-diniosed  portion  of  the  comiDauitj 
reposed, withabliud  and  indolent  aecnrit;, 
upon  the  protealion  and  privileges  whiob 
they  enjoyed  ;  and  KOVemment  itaelf  leem- 
ed  arerae  to  arouse  into  oontinaod  action, 
uiy  angry  elomente  by  which  the  strife  of 
fiKtion  might  be  augmented.  Meantime, 
the  demagogue  plied  hia  dan^oiu  trade 
with  restless  activity.  In  his  speeches, 
resolaliona,  and  iDflammatory  pablioations, 
what  was  wanting  in  weight,  was  made  up 
in  nnmher.  Falsehoods  one  hnndred  times 
repeated  and  allowed  to  pass  current  vith- 
oat  any  eogent  refutation,  began  to  be  re- 
garded aa  admitted  trnths.  KnA  O'Connell 
ninuelf  oame  in  the  end  to  consider  his  own 
moit  monstrons  lies  as  Gated  by  pablio  ap- 
probation. His  knowledge  of  the  practioal 
value  of  the  inoessaiit  repetition  of  any 
views  or  prindples,  was  fat  greater  than 
that  of  bis  opponents.  He  thos  defended 
himself  against  tho  charge  go  frequently 
made  agunst  him  of  repeating  himself. 

"  '  There  are  many  men  who  shrink  from  re- 
peating  Ifaemselves,  and  wbo  actuaUy  feel  a  re- 
pagnance  lo  deliver  a  good  sentimenl  or  a  good 
argument,  jusl  because  Ihey  bave  delivered  tbat 
sentiment  or  thai  argument  before.  This  is 
very  foolisb.  It  is  not  by  advancing  a  poUlicai 
Imtn  once,  or  twice,  or  ten  limes,  that  the  public 
will  lake  it  up  snd  firmly  adopt  it.  No !  mces- 
aanl  repetition  is  required  to  impress  poliiical 
truths  upon  the  public  mind.  That  nbicn  is  lut 
once  or  twice  advanced  may  possibly  strike  lor  a 
moment,  but  will  then  pass  away  from  the  poblic 
lecolleclion.  You  must  repeat  the  same  leuoii 
over  and  over  a^o,  if  you  hope  to  make  a  per- 
manent impressiOQ ;  if,  m  fact,  you  hope  to  infix 
it  on  your  pupils'  memory.  Such  has  altvays 
been  my  practice.  My  object  was  to  familiarize 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland  with  important  politi- 
cal truths,  and  I  could  never  have  Jane  this,  if  I 
had  not  incessantly  repealed  those  tmtbs.  I  have 
done  so  pretty  successively.  Men,  by  altvays 
hearing  tbe  same  things,  insensibly  associate  them 
with  received  Iraisms.  They  find  the  facte  at  last 
quietly  reposing  in  a  comer  of  their  minds,  and  no 
more  think  of  doubting  them  than  if  they  formed 
part  of  their  religions  belief.  I  have  often  been 
amused,  when  at  public  meetings  men  have  got  up 
and  delivered  my  old  political  lessons  ia  my  pre- 
■ence,  as  if  they  were  new  discoveries  workejl  out 
by  their  own  ingenuity  and  research.  Bui  this 
ms  tbe  triumph  of  my  labor,  T  had  made  tbe 
IkIs  and  sentiments  so  universally  familiar,  that 
nen  look  Ihem  up,  and  gave  them  to  the  public  as 
their  own,'" 

Now,  had  hii  policy  of  attack  been 
adopted  as  the  poliov  of  defence,  how  ef- 
faotaially  might  not  his  naohinationa  have 
'  '    '  dt    Tlum  wai  not  %  liDgU 
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penal  enactment  which  might  not  have 
fonnd  its  iustifioation  in  the  history  of  hla 
party,  or  the  principles  of  his  creed.  These 
are  now  much  better  understood  than  they 
were  then.  Kvan  Roman  Catholics,  in  tho 
days  to  which  wq  allude,  were  very  little 
aware  of  the  anti-HOoial  prinaples  to  which 
they  were  pledged,  by  an  adherence  to  their 
religious  system.  And  had  those  princi- 
ples been  folly  brought  out,  they  would 
have  deprived  of  all  color  of  justification 
those  who  clamorously  and  seditiously  de- 
manded a  repeal  of  the  laws  by  which  onr 
ProteBtantconatitntionwas  protected  against 
them.  It  ia  oar  belief  that  vast  numbers 
would  have  renounced  a  system  of  faith  and 
doctrine  by  which  the  worst  practices  of  tho 
darkest  ages  were  justified,  mien  they  were 
found,  or  thooght  to  bo,  conducive  to  the 
papal  domination  ;  and  thus,  political 
cmandpation  would  have  taken  place  in 
the  most  desirable  of  all  ways,  by  the  pre- 
vious moral  and  religious  emancipation  of 
those  who  would  bave  thus  deserved  it. 

Why  do  we  dwell  upon  those  things  ? 
Because,  to  tho  oversight  of  tho  times  to 
which  we  allude,  are  asoribablo  moat  of  oar 

S resent  evils  and  dangers.  Because,  had 
I'Connell's  early  oonrses  been  watched, 
and  checked,  we  would  not  have  to  deplore, 
or  to  shudder  at,  the  present  state  of  so- 
cial disorganization  in  Ireland.  He  it  was 
who  was  first  suffered  to  aabstitute  agita- 
tion for  conviction,  and  menace  for  argu- 
ment ;  until  the  people,  to  use  a  metaphor 
of  Coleridge's,  like  the  bulls  of  Burrow- 
dale,  went  mad  by  the  echo  of  their  own 
bellowing  i  and  politicians  mistook  the 
"  Jackass  In  the  Lion's  skin"  as  the  veri- 
table monarch  of  the  forest,  whose  roaring 
made  their  hearts  quail  for  fear.  Thu»  it 
was  that  a  government  were  fannd,  who, 
instead  of  meeting  tho  menaced  hostility 
of  the  demagogue  full  front,  consented  to 
le^late  "upon  compulsion."  O'Connell 
gained  all,  and  more,  than  he  sought.  They 
lost  not  only  all  for  which  they  had  pre- 
viously contended,  but  more  thut  had  ever 
before  been  bronght  into  peril ;  for,  by  eon- 
oesnons  such  as  they  made,  character  it- 
self was  lost ;  and  with  character,  the  best 
goarantee  against  the  dangers,  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  whidi  menaced  the  em- 
pire. The  following  passage,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  the  pamphlet  signed  "  Mene- 
nius"  BO  fully  deecribes  the  disaatroas 
course  which  has  been  sinee  pursued,  that 
we  m^e  no  apology  foi  preaonting  it  to 
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"  If  it  codM  be  belwred  that,  with  the  opioions 
be  baa  avowed,  be  conid  afford  his  coaDteoanee — 
or  even  tnaik — to  a  parly  which  for  years  snb- 
miaed  to  be  beld  in  office  by  tbe  pernuision  of  a 
man  who  was  to  keep  Ireland  quiet  for  them, — 
whoee  principles  and  conduct  ihey  iecretly  con- 
demned, and  who  openly  eipicMed  bii»  coniempl 
for  them  and  tbeir  meaeuree — a  man  whose  life- 
long macbinationa  have  produced  the  present  dia- 
aaliouB  stale  of  tbinp  in  tfain  comitry,  and  who 
must  ever  be  taken  in  connexion  with  them  ; — 
to  a  party  who,  inrtead  of  gtaaping  •  RepeaP  by 
tbe  throat  at  tbe  first  as  a  felon  and  a  tnitor,  bdi- 
fered  it  to  prowl  about  tbe  pnrtieus  of  tbe  Coneti- 
tution  qnlil  the  gang  waa'  mustered,  and  the  bar- 
^lary  planned  ; — to  men  who,  in  order  first  to 
gaia  a  liule  popularity,  and  then  to  preserve  a 
Uiow  of  consistency,  auSered  Ireland  to  re-arm 
herself,  for  pnrposea.avowedly  noconstilutional ; 
—Jo  a  ministry  who  laud  and  magnify  the  body 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
which  he  baa  here,  as  ai  the  first,  freely  scrutiniz- 
ed;— if,  he  lepeais,  this  can  be  believed,  then  he 
has  failed  to  convey  himself  aa  he  intended,  as  far 
as  his  pergonal  relations  are  concerLed." 

Had  a  jndioious  and  vigoroiu  oonrse 
been  pursued,  the  "Triton  of  the  min- 
Dovs"  would  have  been  very  soon  reduced 
to  his  proper  level ;  for  althongh  he  was 

treat  among  the  little,  he  was,  in  truth, 
ut  little  among  tbe  great.  Let  it  be  re- 
collected, that  it  was  not  with  his  most  dis- 
tingubhed  cotcmporaiics  be  was  generally 
confronted  ;  and  when  be  did  happen  to  be 
so,  be  waa  always  made  to  feel  defeat  or 
humiliation.  It  was  not  over  soeh  minds 
as  thoae  of  Bushe,  or  Plunket,  he  won  bis 
way  to  political  ascendency.  His  associ- 
ates, or  antagonists,  in  Catholic,  or  Repeal 
polities,  were  a  very  inferior  race  of  men, 
to  rule  or  triumph  over  whom  could  be  tbe 
object  of  but  an  ignoble  ambition.  Had 
tbe  distinguished  individoals  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  consented  to  connect  tbom- 
selves  with  &  Protestant  association  of  a 
similar  character,  and  to  rejoice  in  tbe  as- 
cendonoy  which  they  were  so  well  qualified 
to  attain  amongst  its  members,  what  would 
be  thought  of  them  ?  Such  was  tbe  posi- 
tion which  O'Conrtell  enjoyed  in  his  party, 
and  in  which  he  delighted  to  exhibit  his 
pre-eminence.  And  while  his  great  and 
various  powers  are  fully  admitted,  it  is 
right  to  bold  in  mind  that  his  success  was 
owing  quite  as  much  to  the  oircumatanecs 
in  which  he  was  planed,  and  the  antago- 
nists with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  as  to 
the  inherent  energy  and  ability  by  which 
he  was,  no  doubt,  distinguished. 

Of  his  eloquence  it  is  difficult  to  write — 
"  We  KSicely  could  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much." 


He  was  seldom  brilliant ;  bat  he  was  aeT«r 
doll.  Give  him  a  good  point,  and  he  made 
the  most  of  it.  Let  him  stumble  upon  s 
bad  one,  and  few  men  could  exhibit  the 
adroit  dexterity  with  which  he  would  re- 
trieve bia  position,  and  right  himself  with 
his  audience.  Into  the  higher  departments 
of  oratory  he  seldom  veutured  ;  and  when 
he  did,  he  resembled  a  strong-winged  bird) 
carrying  a  weight  hy  which  bis  strength  wai 
over-taxed^  and  he  never  felt  so  much  at 
his  ease  as  when  ho  dropped,  with  delist- 
ed facility,  to  tho  level  of  his  auditory, 
into  all  whose  humors  he  could  readily  en- 
ter, of  whose  sympathies  and  antipathies  hft 
bad  a  perfect  knowledge,  and  whom  he 
charmed  hy  the  assumption  of  cordial  fa- 
miliarity, hy  which  be  made  himself  one  of 
themselves.  If  an  object  waa  to  be  ob- 
tained by  rollicking  good-humor,  no  maa 
had  more  of  it  at  command  than  he  ;  and 
if  an  absent  opponent  was  to  be  black'* 
guarded,  he  never  aorupled  to  use  tho  fonl- 
lest  language,  or  to  convey,  in  unmistak^ 
able  terms,  the  most  revolting  insinuation!. 
Yet  was  his  roughest  abuse  not  tainted  bj 
malignity  or  ill-nature.  Ho  songbt  rather 
to  rioioole  the  weaknceses  or  the  peculiari- 
ties, than  to  wound  the  (diaracters  of  those 
whom  bo  assailed.  And  be  has  been  known 
alternately  to  praise  and  to  blame,  widt 
equal  vehemence  and  equal  sincerity,  the 
same  individuals,  socording  as  they  fell  in 
with,  or  thwarted  him,  in  bis  favorite  pro- 
jects. In  the  one  case,  his  praise  was  littla 
better  than  the  blarney  by  which  he  paid 
those  who  were  willing  to  he  his  worship- 
pers. In  the  other  case,  his  censure  was  little 
worse  than  tbe  auger  of  a  spoiled  child, 
whose  wilfolnesa,  not  accustomed  to  be  dis- 
puted, when  it  meets  with  a  strong  colli- 
Hon,  suddenly 
"  Emits  a  hasty  fiik,  aad  atraight  Is  cool  again." 

He  was  not  dcfidont  in  wit,  and  bis  hu- 
mor was  often  rich  and  racy.  His  memory 
never  failed  him,  and  bis  mind  was  storM 
with  anecdotes,  which  he  could  bitch  in, 
as  the  occaidou  required  thom,  with  Bur- 
prisiag  effect.  He  possessed  a  voice  of 
singular  power,  but  more  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  its  range,  than  the  delicacy 
of  its  modulations.  It  was  the  speaking- 
trumpiit,  hy  which  ho  announced  his  oracu- 
lar will  to  the  vast  assemblages  that  waited 
upon  him  for  his  response  ;  and  was  better 
calculated  to  convey  his  commands,  or  his 
admonitions,  than  to  cxecate  those  felici- 
tous touches  by  which  masters  in  the  art  of 
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oratory,  such  as  Curran,  or  Bushc,  or  Plun- 
ket,  have  so  often  entranced  or  captivated 
their   audience.     Generally   speaking,  his 
hearers  were  with  him  ;    and  he  had  but 
to  cheer  them  on,  and  animate  them,  in 
the  common  pursuit  to  which  he  and  they 
were,  toto  corde,  devoted.     He   managed 
them  as  he  did  his  mountain  beagles,  whom 
he  80  often  followed  in  his  native  wilds ; 
and  had  learned  to  hunt,  with  his  human 
hounds,  for  the  political  objects  which  he 
sought,   with   the   skill  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  exhibited  when  the  game  was  full 
in  view,  and  his  well-trained  and  h^hly- 
bred  quadrupeds  were    performing   their 
parts,  to  his  heart's  delight,  in  his  favorite 
amusement.  '  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  an 
impersonation  of  the^  passioiM,  prejudices, 
vices,  and  the  virtues  of  those  of  whom 
he  was  so  long  the  chosen  leader  ;  and  his 
oratory  reflected  his  character  in  every  one 
of  the  particulars  in  which  this  resemblance 
could  be  traced.     But,  in  the  zeal  of  his 
advocacy  for  the  common  cause,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  himself ;  nor  could  he  easily 
have  brooked   an   assumption  which  laid 
claim  to  any  large  participancy  in  the  ho- 
nors or  emoluments  of  successful  agitation. 
That  his  services  merited,  and  his  abilities 
qualified  him,  for  the  high  position  of  dic- 
tator in  Irish  affairs,  was  a  conviction  which 
he  complacently  entertained,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  largely  participated  in  by  a 
vast  number  of  his  admirers ;  and,  if  any- 
thing was  calculated  to  stir  his  bile,  or  to 
move  bis  jealousy,  it  was  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  any  of  his  old  fellow-laborers;  to  rise 
to  any  position  of  rank  or  dignity  in  the 
oonfidenoe  or  affections  of  his  countrymen, 
by  which  his  own  ascendency  might  be  en- 
dangered.    He  bore  *'  no  brother  near  his 
throne  ;"  and  the  encroachcr  upon  his  po- 
pular prerogatives,  soon  found  reason  to 
repent  of  his  temerity,  if  he  did  not  atone 
for  his  disobedience. 

In  private  society,  he  was,  to  his  intimate 
associates,  bland  and  kind — often  replete 
with  anecdote,  and  not  unfrequently  ex- 
tremely happy  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
persons  or  characters  of  the-  great  men 
whom  he  heard  in  public,  or  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Of  Mr.  Grattan,  being 
asked  whether  he  was,  in  private  society, 
an  entertaining  man,  he  thus  speaks : — 

•«  *  Very  much  so.  His  conversation  contained 
much  humor  of  a  dry,  antithetical  kind ;  and  be 
never  relaxed  a  muscle  whilst  bis  hearers  were 
convulsed  with  laughter.  He  abounded  with  an- 
ecdotes of  the  mea  with  whom  he  politically  acted. 


and  told  them  very  well.  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  the 
house  of  an  uncle  of  O'Connor  Don,  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  Lord  Kingsborough,  grandfather  to 
the  present  Earl  of  Kingston,  a  very  strange  being 
who  married  at  sixteen  a  cousin  of  his  own,  aged  fif- 
teen ;  used  to  dress  like  a  roundhead  of  Cromwell's 
time,  kept  his  hair  close  shorn,  and  wore  a  plain  coat 
without  a  collar.  Grattan  said  of  this  oddity,  *'  He 
was  the  strangest  compound  of  incongruities  I  ever 
knew ;  he  combined  the  gxeatest  personal  indepen- 
dence, with  the  most  crouching  civility  to  minia- 
ters  ;  he  was  the  most  relieions  man  and  the  most 
profligate :  he  syatematicalTy  read  every  day  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  marked  his  place  in  the  sa- 
cred volume  with  an  obscene  ballad.'  ** 

Pitt,  whom  ho  heard  in  debate  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  ho  said,  struck  him — 

*'  As  having  the  most  majestic  flow  of  language, 
and  the  fine6t  voice  imaginable.  He  managed  £us 
voice  admirably.  It  was  from  him  I  learned  to 
throw  out  the  lower  tones  at  the  ciose  of  my 
sentences.  Most  men  either  let  their  voice  fall  at 
the  end  of  their  sentences,  ot  else  force  it  into  a  shout 
or  screech.  This  is  because  they  end  with  the  upper 
instead  of  the  lower  notes.  Pitt  knew  better.  He 
threw  his  voice  so  completely  round  the  House, 
that  every  syllable  he  uttered  was  distinctly  heard 
by  every  man  in  tb6  house. 

«<  <  Did  you  hear  Fox  in  the  debate  of  which 
you  are  speaking  ?*  asked  I. 

'*  *  Yes,  and  he  spoke  delightfully ;  his  speech 
was  belter  than  Pilfe.  The  mrtc  of  Pitt  as  an  ora- 
tor, was  majestic  declamation,  and  an  inimitable 
felicity  of  phrase.  The  word  he  used  was  al- 
ways the  vety  best  word  that  could  be  got  to  ex- 
press his  idea.  The  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
approached  Pitt  in  this  particular  excellence,  was 
Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  whose  phrases  were  always 
admirably  happy.*  *• 

VVc  have  in  the  volumes  before  us,  the 
following  notices  of  the  late  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady,  afterwards  Lord  Gnillamore,  of 
whose  shrewdly  biting  wit  so  many  notable 
instances  are  recorded  : — 

"  As  we  came  within  view  of  Chief  Baron  O^ra- 
dy*6seat  Mr.  OConnell-con  versed  about  the  proprie- 
tor. In  1813,  some  person  having  remarked  to  O"- 
Grady  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  by  his  ministerial  man- 
agemeni,  *  had  made  grea;  a  ctiaracter  for  himself.* 
*  H&s  he,*  said  O'Gradj^ ;  *  faith  if  he  has,  he's 
just  the  hoy  to  ppend  it  like  a  gentleman.' 

"  •  O'Grady,*  continued  0*ConnelI,  •  was  on  one 
occasion  annoyed  at  the  disorderly  noise  in  the 
court-house  at  Tralee.  He  bore  it  quietly  for  some 
time,  expecting  that  Denny  (the  high-sheriff), 
would  interfere  to  restore  order.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  Denny,  who  was  reading  in  bis  box, 
took  no  notice  of  the  riot,  O'Grady  rose  from  the 
bench,  and  called  out  to  the  studious  high-sheriff^ — 
'  Mr.  Denny,  i  just  got  up  to  hint,  that  Pm  afraid 
the  noise  in  the  court  will  prevent  you  from  read- 
ing your  novel  in  quiet.' 
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**  *  Afler  0*Grady  had  retired  from  the  bench, 
some  person  placed  a  large  stuffed  owl  on  the  sofa 
beside  him.  The  bird  was  of  enormous  size,  and 
had  been  brought  as  a  gre^t  curiosity  from  the 
tropics.  OGrady  looked  at  the  owl  for  a  moment 
ana  then  said  with  a  gesture  of  peevish  impatience, 
**  Take  away  that  owl !  take  away  that  owl !  '  If 
you  don't,  I  shall  fancy  I  am  seated  again  on  the 
excheauer  bench  beside  Baron  Foster  !' 

**  Those  who  have  seen  Baron  Foster  on  the 
bench,  can  best  appreciate  the  felicitous  resemblance 
traced  by  his  venerable  brother  judge  between  his 
lordship  and  an  old  stuffed  owl. 

**  *  I  remember/  continued  O'Conneil,  *  a  witness 
was  called  on  to  give  evidence  to  the  excellent  cha- 
racter borne  by  a  man  whom  0*Grady  was  trying  on 
a  chaige  of  cow-stealing.  The  witness  got  on  the 
table  with  the  confident  air  of  a  fellow  who  had  a 
ri^ht  good  opinion  of  himself ;  he  played  a  small 
trick,  too,  that  amused  me ;  he  had  but  one  elove, 
which  he  used  sometimes  to  put  on  his  right  band, 
keeping  the  left  in  his  pocket ;  and  again  when  he 
thought  he  was  not  watched,  be  would  put  it  on 
his  left  hand,  slipping  the  right  into  his  pocket 
"  Well,"  said  CVGrady  to  this  genius,  •*  do  you 
know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?"  '*  I  do,  right  well, 
my  lord  !**  **  And  what  is  his  general  character  V* 
'*  As  honest,  dacent.  well-conducted  a  man,  my 
lord,  as  any  in  Ireland,  which  all  the  neighbors 
knows,  only — only — there  was  something  about 
stealing  a  cow.**  «« The  very  thing  the  pri8oner  is 
accused  of !"  cried  CGrady,  interrupting  the  "  wit- 
ness to  character." 

"  *  0*Grady,*  continued  O'Connell, «  had  no  pro- 
pensity for  hanging  people.  He  gave  fair  play  to 
men  on  trial  for  their  lives,  and  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  safe  judge.' 

*'  Among  the  Liberators  profeHsional  reminis- 
cences was  the  following  unique  instance  of  a  cli- 
ent's gratitude.  He  had  obtained  an  acquittal ;  and 
the  fellow  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  joy,  exclaimed, 
^  O^h,  Counsellor !  I've  no  way  here  to  show  your 
honor  my  gratitude  *  but  I  vrisft  I  saw  you  knocked 
doiDn  in  my  owth  parish,  and  may  be  i  wouldn't 
bring  a  faction  to  the  rescue.'  " 

How  the  sardonio  chief  baron  would  have 
enjoyed  the  following  incident,  had  he  pre- 
sided in  the  court  in  which  it  occurred  : — 

'*  O'Connell  amused  us  with  (he  story  of  a 
physician,  who  was  detained  for  many  days  at 
the  Limerick  assizes,  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
pcenaed  as  a  witness.  He  pressed  the  judg3  to  or- 
der him  his  expenses.  *  On  what  plea  do  you 
claim  your  expenses  ?*  demanded  tne  judt^e.  *  On 
the  p!ea  of  my  heavy  personal  loss  and  incon- 
venience, my  lord,'  replied  the  simple  applicant; 
'  I  have  been  kept  away  from  my  patients  these  five 
days — and,  if  1  am  kept  here  much  longer,  how 
do  I  know  but  they'll  get  well  7*^ 

But  surely  the  great  counsellor's  memory, 
or  imagination  must  have  played  him  false, 
when  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
death  of  Brennan  the  robber  : — 

''PaflttDg  a  gravel-pit,  O'Connell  s^d— *  That  is 


the  spot  where,  Brennan  the  robber,  was  killed. 
Jerry  Connor  was  going  from  Dublin  to  Kerry,  and 
was  attacked  by  Hrennan  at  thAt  spot.  Brennan 
presented  bis  pistol,  crying,  *  Stand  !*  *  Hold  ? 
cried  Jerry  Connor,  •  don't  fire,  here's  my  purte.* 
The  robber,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  these  words, 
lowered  his  weapon,  and  J^rry,  instead  of  apurse, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  shot  Brennan  in 
the  chest  Bren nan's  back  was  supported  at  the 
time  against  the  ditch,  so  he  did  not  fall.  He  took 
deliberate  aim  at  Jerry,  but  feeling  himself  mor- 
tally wounded,  dropped  his  pistol,  crawled  over 
the  ditch,  and  walked  slowly  along,  keeping 
parallel  with  the  road.  He  then  crept  over  another 
ditch,  under  which  he  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning." 

^  This  is  utterly  without  any  foundation  in 
fact.  Brennan  died  by  the  rope.  Her  was 
hanged  in  the  town  of  Clonmel,  in  or  about 
the  year  180S,togethcr  withan  aoeomplice, 
called  ^'  the  White  Podlej:."  We  remem- 
ber the  occasion  well.  The  member  tot 
Tipperary,  the  Hon.  Montague  Matthew,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Lord  Landaff,  strongly 
interested  himself  to  procure  a  remission  of 
hi3  sentence  for  the  convict.  It  was  his 
belief  that  he  might  be  effectually  reclaim^* 
ed  from  his  dangerous  courses,  and  render 
good  service  to  society,  by  his  active  exer- 
tions as  a  police  officer.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  Lord  Lieutenant  at  that 
time — and,  when  the  county  member  vehe- 
mently pressed  his  suit,  is  said  to  have 
answered  him,  **  I  will  consent  to  your  pro- 
posal upon  one  condition."  *'  What  ig 
that  ?"  eagerly  interposed  Mr.  Matthew, 
determined  that  no  trifle  should  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
"  That  you,"  said  the  jocose  viceroy, 
**  should  be  hanged  in  his  stead." 

Of  Brennan,  an  anecdote  was  then  cur- 
rent, which  proves  him  to  have  been  as 
ready-witted,  as  he  was  bold  and  daring. 
An  old  banker  of  Clonmel,  Solomon  Wat- 
son, was  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  him  in 
his  confinement.  Brennan  observed  to  him 
that  he,  of  all  men,  should  not  rejoice  in 
his  misfortnnea.  "  Why  so  ?"  asked  Solo-  . 
mon  ;  **  why  should  not  I,  as  well  as  all 
other  honest  and  peaceable  citizens,  rejoice 
in  the  capture  of  so  dangerous  a  character 
as  you  r"  "  Because,"  said  the  robber,  "  I 
did  not  join  in  the  cry  against  your  bank, 
when  its  credit  was  so  lately  endangered  ; 
and  when  the  whole  country  were  refosing 
your  notes,  I  took  them  wherever  I  could  gei 
them  r 

Of  the  late  Lord  Norbury,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  following  to  be  a  jnst 
description : — 
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*•  *  He  was,  indeed,  a  curious  judge,'  said  0*Con- 
nell,  *  He  had  a  considerable  parrot-sort  of  know- 
ledge of  law — be  had  upon  his  memory  an  enor- 
moua  number  of  cases ;  but  he  did  not  understand 
nor  was  he  capable  of  understanding,  a  single 
principle  of  law.  To  be  sure,  his  charges  were 
md  strangest  effusions !  I  was  once  engaged  be- 
fore him  upon  an  executory  devise,  wnich  is  a 
point  of  the  most  abstract  and  difficult  nature.  I 
made  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  the 
point,  and  was  ably  sustained,  and  as  ablv  oppos- 
ed, by  brother  counsel.  We  all  quoted  largely 
horn  the  work  of  Fearne,  in  which  niauy  authon- 
tiM  and  cases  in  point  are  collected.  The  cause 
was  adjourned  until  next  day,  when  Lord  Norbury 
charged  the  jury  in  the  following  terms  : 

** « Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — My  learned  bre- 
thjen  of  the  bench  have  carefully  considered  this 
subject,  and  have  reqiiested  me  to  announce  their 
decision.  It  is  a  subject  of  the  most  difficult  na- 
ture, and  it  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult!  I  have 
the  highest  pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  the  de- 
light—ves,  the  delight !  and,  1  will  add,  the  assist- 
ance, the  able  assistance,  we  have  received  from 
the  masterly  views  which  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
haTe  taken  of  the  matter.  Gentlemen,  the  abilities 
and  erudition  of  the  counsel  are  above  all  praise. 
Where  tUl  displayed  such  eloquence  and  legal  skill, 
it  would  be  as  difficult  as  invidious  to  say  who  was 
beet  In  fact,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  they  were  all 
beet !  Gentlemen,  the  authorities  and  precedents 
they  have  advanced  in  this  most  knotty  and  im- 
portant case,  are  like  a  hare  in  Tipperary — to  be 
jound  in  Fearne  P  (fern.) 

'*  *  Now,*  continued  0*Connell,  as  he  related  this 
bit  of  judicial  buffoonery,  *  in  some  years  to  come, 
if  these  things  should  be  preserved,  people  wonM 
believe  them.  But  Lord  Norbury  has  delivered 
itianger  charges  still.  When  charging  the  jury  in 
the  action  brought  by  Guthrie  versus  Sterne,  to  re- 
cover dama^  for  criminal  conversation  with  the, 
plaintifi's  wife,  his  lordship  said  : 

**  *  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — The  defendant  in 
this  case  is  Henry  William  Godfrey  Baker  Slerne 
— and  there,  ^nUemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  him 
from  stem  to  Sterne  !  I  am  free  to  observe,  gen- 
tlemen, that  if  this  Mr.  Henry  William  Godfrey 
Baker  Sterne  had  as  many  Christian  virtues  as  he 
IfMB  Christian  names,  we  never  should  see  the 
bonest  gentleman  figuring  here  as  defendant  in  an 
action  for  crim,  con.* 

**  The  usual  style  of  quoting  law  authorities 
acme  years  ago,  was  not  as  at  present,  *  Second 
yolume  of  Strange,  page  ten,'  but  briefly,  •  two 
Strange,  ten.'  A  barrister  known  by  the  soubriquet 
of  •  Little  Alick,'  was  opposed  to  Blackburne  in 
acme  case,  in  which  he  relied  on  the  precedents 
contained  in  *  two  Strange,*  Blackburne,  con- 
ceiving the  authorities  thus  quoted  against  him 
were  conclusive,  threw  up  the  cause,  leaving  the 
Tictory  to  Little  Alick.  But  the  court,  not  deem- 
ing  the  precedent  contained  in  *  two  Strange '  so 
conclusive  for  Alick  as  Blackburne  considered  it, 
pve  judgment a/ja/nsf  Alick's  client,  and  of  course 
tn  favor  of  Blackburne's.  In  announcing  this  de- 
cision. Lord  Norbury  threw  off,  on  the  bench,  the 
following  impromptu : — 


"  »  7V»  Strange  was  Little  Alick's  case. 
To  run  alone,  yet  win  the  race ; 
But  Blackburne's  case  was  stranger  still, 
To  win  the  race  against  his  will.'  " 

We  retain  in  our  possession,  at  this  pre- 
sent, a  manuscript,  in  Lord  Norbury 's  hand, 
written  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  and  present- 
ed by  him  to  Surgeon  Carmichael,  at,  we 
believe,  the  last  visit  he  paid  him,  when  at- 
tending him  in  his  last  illness.  The  doctor 
had  advised  leeches  for  some  inflammatory 
symptoms  in  his  face,  and  the  effect  of  the 
application  is  thus  described  by  the  face- 
tious ex-judge,  upon  his  dying  bed  : — 

"  Dear  Carmichael,  the  leeches  have  had  a  good 

pull, 
No  toper  dropped  off  without  taking  his  full ; 
Each  drank  till  uaable  to  drink  any  more, 
Then,  ready  to  burst,  fell  flat  on  the  floor : 
And  this  Uorace  knew  well,  as  both  i  and  you  do. 
When  he  said,  'nisi  plena  cruoris  hiruda'  " 

The  agitator  observed  that,  when  they 
were  burying  the  judge  : — 

**  The  grave  was  so  deep  that  the  ropes  by  which 
they  were  letting  down  the  coflSn  did  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  it.  The  coffin  remained  hanging  at  raid 
depth,  whUe  somebody  was  sent  for  more  rope. 
•  Aye,'  cried  a  butcher's  'prentice,  *  give  him  rope 
enough — don't  stint  him.!  He  was  the  boy  that 
never  grudged  rope  to  a  poor  body.'  " 

Wo  would  observe  that  this  reproach  was 
earned,  more  by  his  jocularity,  than  his 
malignity.  Ho  did  not  deserve  the  oharao- 
ter  which  was  given  him,  as  one  who  de- 
lighted in  public  executions.  Many  a  time 
and  oft,  as  wc  have  been  frequently  inform- 
ed by  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  npon 
him,  when  ''  ruling  the  books,"  as  it  is 
called,  on  circuit,  has  he  spared  the  life  of 
a  wretched  culprit,  from  some  eood-natnred 
recollection  of  some  favorable  feature  in  hia 
case,  which  justified  an  extension  of  metcsjm 
We  have  not  heard  many  well-authenticated 
instances  of  his  jesting  when  passing  sen- 
tence, but  a  pun  had  for  him  irresistible  at- 
tractions. He  was  possessed  by  a  jovial 
spirit  of  self-enjoyment,  which  could  not, 
on  the  gravest  occasions,  be  repressed  from 
breaking  out  into  sallies  which  transgressed 
the  rules  of  strict  decorum  ;  and,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  he  made  a  sportive  allusion 
to  his  own  infirmities  when  even  upon  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  It  was  but  a  very  short 
time  before  his  death  that  he  called  to  ask 
after  the  late  Lord  Erne,  Whoso  health  was 
equally  precarious — and  when  the  servant 
informed  him  that  his  master  was  very 
''  bad,  indeed  i"     ''  Tell  him,''  said  the 


,,  .  ,.  ,  serve  as  maKe  weignts,  i 

"He  went  into  parliament  to  vole  for  the  Umcm,  ed  this  especial  favor,  i 

and  to  fight  a  duel,  if  requisite,  with  any  one  who  v^^.i^  j«f  ^r  i«„  a     u 

opposed  It     Norburv  was  oni    of  Caitlereaeh's  ^^^^K1«^,  ^V  ^ 
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jocular  nobleman.  "  it  is  a  dead  heat  be- '  nion  of  the  promotions  to  the  bench,  once 
tween  us  !"  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  by  means  of  the 

Of  the  "  Union  "  judges,  as  they  were  Reform  Bill,  have  obtained  an  almost  oon- 
oalled,  O'Connell  delighted  to  tell  dispa-  tinned  monopoly  of  power.  Have /Aey  made 
mging  anecdotes ;  as  every  proof  of  a  pros-  no  partisan  appointments  ?  Was  O'Con- 
titntion  of  patronage  for  sndi  an  object,  wi^  nell,  to  whom  the  patronage  of  Ireland  was 
part  of  his  munition  of  war  in  his  oombiBit  handed  over,  uniformly  studious  to  reoom- 
for  repeal.  Daly,  he  said,  was  one  of  mend  only  the  best  lawyers  for  the  highest 
them  : —  places  ?     Or  did  Popery  and  Radicalism 

serve  as  make  weights,  in  those  who  obtain- 

for  a  very  deficient 

opposed  It  Norbury  Was  one  of  Castlereagh's  ""''*".7^^,  "*  *""  *  '  j^^^^^  i^^i^^^ifjf 
unprincipled  janissaries.  Daly  was  no  better,  to  specify  instances,  and  we  shall,  there^re, 
Daly  was  made  Prime  Serjeant  for  his  services  at  abstam  from  so  domg.  But  we  defy  Mr. 
the  Union,  although  he  had  never  held  a  dozen  Daunt,  to  lay  his  finger  upon  a  single  man 
briefs  in  all  his  life.  He  was  on  the  bench,  I  re-  who  was  indebted  for  his  seat  upon  the  bench 
member,  when  some  case  was  tried,  involving  the  of  judges,  to  his  merits  alone,  under  a  Whig 
value  of  a  certain  tract  of  land.  A  witness  deposed  Radical  administration.  And  without  jus- 
that  the  land  was  worth  so  much  per  acre.  •  Are  x;r„;„«  ^^,  „  „:^«.i«  ^^^^m,*  ;*i^«xw^nAi.  «». 
you  a  judge  of  the  value  of  land  ?  aske<l  Daly.  ^^^r^^y'^^'J  ?  «*^«^«  moment  »°»proper  ap- 
•I  think  lam,  my  lord,'  replied  the  witne^.  pointments  by  any  party,  we  take  the  liber- 
•  Have  you  experience  in  it  r  inquired  Daly.  •  Oh,  ^7  <>}  telhtig  htm  that  there  is  an  obliquity 
my  lord,'  cried  Counsellor  Powell,  with  a  most  of  vision,  caused  by  a  beam  in  his  own  eye, 
meaning  emphasis,  *  did  you  ever  know  such  a  that  should  be  removed,  before  he  notices, 
thing  as  jwlge  without  experlhue  ?'  **  with  any  severity,  the  mote  in  the  eyes  of 

other  people. 
Of  Judge  Day,  whose  promotion  took      Of  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  Repeal  politics  we 
place  in  1797,  he  used  to  say  :—  are  loath  to  speak  with  the  fulness  which 

« <  «  n-   .,     M  r..n       ii   .      ^  •      ^^  subjcot  rcquircs.     The  maxim    "  de 

"  « Aye.  poor  Day!'  said  O'Connell,  «  mort  in-  ^j^rtuis,"  &c.,  is  one  which  we  reverence  ; 
nocenl  of  law  was  my  poor  friend  Day!    Ire-  "*"'«'"";     ""^  >*"  "  t.  ij  •*   •    «^ 

member  once  I  was  counsel  before  him,  for  a  man  " ^^^  »*  ^^  verv  difficult  to  hold  it  in  re- 
who  had  stolen  some  goats.  The  fact  was  proved,  inembrance  m  dealing  with  the  Irish  dema- 
whereupon  I  produced  to  Judge  Day  an  old  act  of  gogue,  in  his  advocacy  and  managemertt  of 
parliament,  empowering  the  owners  of  corn-fields,  that  question. 

gardens  or  plantations,  to  kill  and  destxoy  all  goats  Could  he  have  been  sincere  when  he 
trespassing  thereon  ;  I  contended  that  this  legal  gtarted  it  at  first  ?  Was  he  honest  in  its 
power  of  destrucuon  clearly  demonstrated  that  prosecution  ?  These  are  the  problems 
goats  were  not  property  i  and  I  thence  inferred  *^t  .  i  i.    v  u  ni  u  «*  4.^^^^^}^^ 

that  the  stealer  of  goate  was  not  legally  a  thief,  ^^^^^  ^^^  biographers  wiU  have  to  resolve, 
nor  punishable  as  such. .  Poor  Day  charged  the  ^  or  our  parts,  without  pronouncing  a  posi- 
jury  accordingly,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted."*  tive  opinion,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  of  his  vigorous  intellect 

How  tickled  he  would  have  been,  had  he  could  have  ever  seriouslv  entertained  the 
been  reminded  of  the  paragraph  which  ap-  thought,thatEnglandcould,  by  any  amount 
peared  in  the  Press  newspaper,  upon  his  of  moral  force — the  only  force  which  he 
appointment.  It  was,  if  we  remember  would  permit  himself  or  his  followers  to 
aright,  to  this  effect : — "  It  has  been  custo-  employ — be  brought  to  consent  to  a  disso- 
mary  for  eminent  lawyers,  upon  their  pro-  lution  of  the  legislative  union.  To  do  so 
motion  to  the  bench,  to  hand  over  their  would  be  to  divide  the  empire  against  itself, 
brief-bags  to  some  learned  friend  ;  thus  and  to  sink  it,  at  once,  to  the  condition  of 
pointing  him  out  to  their  attorneys  and  di-  a  third  or  fourth  rate  power,  incurring  the 
ents  as  the  individual  whom  they  wish  to  contempt  of  every  other  state  in  Europe, 
succeed  to  their  bar  practice.  Judge  Day  That  any  one  who  was  not  positively  in- 
has  departed  from  this  good  rule  ;  we  sup-  " —  '^-  "  "' — '"*'* '"'•'*  ^^nlnraWv  im- 
pose for  this  reason,  that  he  would  not  pay 
any  friend  of  his  an  empty  compliment .'" 

The  very  silly  person  who  has  favored  us 
with  his  "  Personal  Recollections,"  is  very 
indiguant  that  any  appointments  should  ever 
have  been  made  from  political  considera- 
tions.    We  would  be  glad  to  hear  his  opi- 


sane,  or  a  simpleton  more  deplorably  im- 
becile than  any  insanity  could  make  him, 
should  have  thus  thought,  or  thus  reasoned, 
it  certainly  startles  our  credulity  to  believe 
possible :  and  that  Mr.  D.lniel  O'Connell 
should  be  that  man,  whose  shrew'dness  and 
common  sense  were  not  second  to  those  of 
any  odier  living  politician,  i0  a  supposition 
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00  monstrons,  that  we  could  not  entertain 
it  without  outraging  every  principle  of 
moral  probability  by  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  be  guided  in  such  inquiries. 

O^Conneli  was  not  an  enthusiast,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  not  a 
man  whose  imagination  ran  away  with  him. 
He  was  v^ry  fond  of  alluding  to  his  "  day- 
dreams," as  he  called  them^  but  no  public 
man  was  ever  less  deluded  by  visionary 
hallucinations ;  and  that  a  matter-of-fact 
intellect,  such  as  his,  could  have  seriously 
entertained  the  belief  that  English  states- 
men, of  any  partv,  could  consent  to  a  mea- 
sure which  would  inevitably  involve,  as  one 
of  its  not  remote;  consequences,  the  sever* 
ance  of  Ireland  from  the  British  crown,  we 
oannot  for  a  moment  imagine  possible. 

Strongly  as  we  have,  all  our  lives,  been 
opposed  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  much  more  gra- 
tified should  wo  be  to  find  a  good  rather 
than  a  bad  motive  for  the  extravagances 
and  the  eccentricities  of  his  turbulent  and 
erratic  career.  But  we  positively  cannot  do 
so.  He  not  only  falsified  all  the  profes- 
sions upon  the  strength  of  which  Emuici- 
pation  had  been  obtained,  but  made  use  of 
the  position  which  he  attained  in  the  legis- 
lature to  enter  upon  a  crusade  against  the 
established  church,  against  any  attempt  to 
disturb  or  weaken  which,  he  had  jBCorded 
the  most  solemn  obligation.  But  this  new 
course  of  agitation  was  necessary  to  keep 
alive  his  popularity  with  the  priesthood, 
whose  aid  was  indispensable  to  obtain  for 
him  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  were  an- 
nually levied  as  the  O'Connell  risnt.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  separate  his  Repeal  move- 
ments from  his  financial  arrangements. 
The  raising  of  an  enormous  fund,  by  shil- 
ling and  penny  contributions,  from  the  rags 
and  poverty  of  his  countrymen,  wmi  the 
aoain-spring    of   the  moral  fbroe   i^^tem. 


the  volcanic  crater  of  Irish  grievances ;  and 
its  internal  rumblings  were  made  to  subside 
to  a  gentle  premonitory  murmur,  just  suf- 
ficient  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  slam- 
bering  elements,  which  would  again  flash 
forth  their  destructive  fires,  should  any  re- 
cusancy to  comply  with  his  most  extrava- 
gant behests  be  manifested  by  his  trembling 
masters. 

Thus,  while  repeal  agitation  was  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  a  delusion  and  a  mock- 
ery, it  was  to  him  an  ijistrument  of  personal 
ambition.  Without  it,  ''his  occupation 
was  gone.'^  The  great  agitator  must  sink 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  political  monnto- 
banks  and  disturbers.  He  possessed,  in  no 
eminent  degree,  any  of  the  powers  of  a 
great  statesman  ;  and  could  not  have  dis- 
tinguished himself,  bv  truly  useful  political 
labors,  above  most  of  those  who  were  con- 
tent to  be  numbered  as  his  imitators  and 
admirers.  It  was  in  "riding the  whirl- 
wind and  directing  the  storm"  of  Irish  a^- 
tation  that  he  wb&  alone  supreme  ;  and  di- 
vested of  his  prerogatives  in  that  character, 
he  would  become  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. 

But  the  game  which  he  played  was  a  ha- 
zardous one,  and  involved  conscquenoes  for 
which  he  was  not  fprepared.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  own  honesty  or  sin- 
cerity in  following  the  phantom  of  repeal, 
there  was  a  growing  number,  by  whom  it 
was  pursued  with  a  passionate  devotedness, 
and  whom  no  cajolery  could  blind  or  bafiAe, 
in  the  intensity  of  their  desire  for  its  at- 
tainment. These  young  men  were,  and  are, 
enthusiasts,  in  whom  aU' personal  feelings 
were,  and  are,  absorbed  in  national  objects. 
They  had  too  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
O'Connell's  lessons  to  be  regulated  by  the 
letter  of  his  instruction,  and  disdained  to 
cover,  by  the  flimsy  pretext  of  "  moral 


which  was  to  eflect  h  peaceful  dissolution  of /orce,"  the  machinery,  and  the  iaoentives, 


the  legblative  union.  Ho  took  good  care 
that  the  machinery  which  he  thus  iset  in 
motion,  should  be  under  his  complete  con- 


to  treason. 

To  muzzle  this  young  faction,  or  to  put  a 
bridle  in  their  mouths,  by  which  they  might 


trol ;  and  the  steam  pressure  by  which  it  be  guided  as  he  desired,  now  became  O'Con- 
was  set  in  motion,  was  raised  or  lowered  nell's  object ;  and  forycara  he  was  enabled, 


according  as  it  served  his  personal  purposes 
with  any  existing  administration.  Were 
the  Conservatives  in  power,  Ireland  was  to 


by  his  vast  popularity  and  his  priestly  in- 
fluence, to  keep  them  within  due  bounds. 
He  had  begun  to  see  very  clearly  the  dan- 


be  convulsed ;  they  were  to  be  threatened !  ger  of  pushing  agitation  to  extremes,  just 
with  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  by  which  he  |  as  they  had  become  convinced  that  by  bolder 


had  extorted  Emancipation.  This  country 
was  to  be  made  the  minister's  ''  great  diffi- 
culty."    Were   the  Whigs  in   office,  and 


movements  they  must  be  successfuL  He 
became  fully  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
responsibility  which  he  would  incur,  if  he 


contented  to  rule  Ireland  through  him,  the* plunged  the  country  into  civil  war  ;  while 
haming  lava  was  no  longer  emitted  from  I  over  them  haU^cinations  were  predominant^ 
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which  led  them  to  regard  such  a  contin- 
gency as  the  harbinger  of  Ireland^s  disen- 
thralment ;  and  it  soon  became  manifest 
that  there  were  irreconcilable  differences 
between  the  Old  and  the  Young  Irelanders, 
and  that  the  one  were  ready  to  brave  all 
consequences  in  a  reckless  daring  for  their 
country's  rights  ;  while  the  other,  after  an- 
cient Pistol's  fashion,  talked,  indeed,  ^Wery 
brave  words,"  but  took,  at  the  same  time, 
very  good  care  ^^  to  let  /  I  dare  not '  wait 
upon  ^  I  would,' "  like  the  old  cat  in  the 
adage. 

Thus,  the  very  turbulence  and  insubordi- 
nation by  which  the  agitator  had  bullied 
and  terrified  successive  governments,  were 
now  turned  against  himself.  The  Young 
Irelanders  now  became  his  "  difficulty." 
He  had  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
whose  countenances  reflected  the  very  fea- 
tures of  their  parent,  and  they  rebelled 
against  him.  Not  only  did  they  urge  him 
to  bolder  measures,  and  threaten  revolt,  if 
their  demands  were  not  complied  with,  but 
they  were  perpetually  making  inconvenient 
allusions  to  matters  of  account,  and  de- 
manding a  full  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums 
which  had  been  raised  for  repeal  purposes, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  This  was 
"the  unkindest  cut  of  all."  it  struck  the 
dictator  in  the  tenderest  part,  and  clearly 
proved  to  him  that  his  supremacy  was  no 
longer  undisputed.  We  will  not  say  that 
he  sank  under  the  blow ;  but  his  warmest 
partisans  ascribed  to  the  annoyances  thus 
experienced  from  the  impracticable  perti- 
nacity of  the  Young  Irelanders,  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  maladies  which  hurried  the 
old  man  to  his  grave. 

But  the  evils  that  he  caused  have  not 
been  buried  with  him.  Too  long  was  he 
suffered  to  make  a  sport  of  the  laws  ;  too 
long  was  he  suffered  to  trade  upon  agita- 
tion. He  found  those  very  acts  and  princi- 
ples a  passport  to  power  and  influence, 
which  in  former  and  better  times  would 
have  led  to  another  species  of  exaltation. 
He  waged,  for  nearly  a  half  a  century,  a 
guerilla  warfare  against  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  At  first  he  was  neglected,  be- 
cause he  was  despised ;  and,  finally,  he  was 
tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  because  he  was 
feared,  if  not  respected.  A  conservative 
government  made  the  fatal  mistake,  of  ad- 
mitting him  and  his  faction  to  power,  upon 
ffrounds  of  intimidation  and  alarm  ;  and  a 
Whig  government  soon  found  that  they 
ootkla  not  atand  without  him.    The  Litch- 


field House  compact  was  the  consequence, 
by  which  Ireland  was  given  over  to  his  ten- 
der mercies ;  and  the  anomalous  and  por- 
tentous spectacle  was  presented,  of  a  Brit- 
ish administration,  controlled  and  mana- 
ded  by  an  agitator  who  had  excited  the 
masses  of  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  treason. 
Offences  for  which  former  demagogues  paid 
the  penalty  of  exile,  or  forfeited  their  lives, 
he  found  sources  of  .personal  emolument, 
and  political  consideration ;  and  had  the 
Young  Irelanders  been  only  quiescent  un- 
der his  rule,  there  is  no  amount  of  mischief 
which  he  would  not  have  finally  accom- 
plished, until,  by  obtaining  concession  after 
concession  of  constitutional  principle  and 
Protestant  strength,  he  had  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  mistakes  and  oversights  thus  made, 
we  are  now  Teaping  the  bitter  fruits.  The 
dragon's  teeth  were  then  sown,  which  have 
since  sprung  up  into  armed  men.  When 
turbulence  was  made  the  arbiter  of  order, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  ^^  confusion  worse 
confounded,"  should  be  produced.  Former 
demagogues  had  to  wrestle  with  the  law ; 
here  the  laws  were  placed  in  abeyance  to 
the  popular  disturber,  and  the  Arch  Agi- 
tator himself  was  enabled  "  to  bestride  our 
narrow  world,  like  a  colossus,"  "  while  we, 
little  men,''  were  compelled  "  to  peep  about, 
and  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves." 

When,  at  length,  treason  had  reached  a 
height  beyond  which  endurance  was  impos- 
sible, the  mode  of  dealing  with  it  was  al- 
most as  reprehensible  as  the  previous  neglect 
by  which  it  had  been  rendered  so  alarming. 
The  monster  meetings,  which  never  should 
have  been  suffered  to  assemble,  were  at- 
tacked by  a  monster  indictment,  which  was 
almost  as  unwieldy  in  the  hands  of  the  law 
officers,  as  the  danger  which  it  was  intended 
to  avert  was  tremendous.  The  case  required 
a  supersession  of  the  ordinary  clemency  of 
the  laws.  A  power  of  intimidation  had 
been  suffered  to  prevail,  which  rendered  it 
in  a  high  degree  improbable,  that  they 
could  be  wisely  or  fearlessly  administered. 
Such,  and  so  open,  was  the  seditious  vio- 
lence of  the  disaffected,  that  the  principal 
difficulty  of  the  law  ofBcers  was  to  know 
whether  what  they  were  about  to  prosecute 
aa  sedition,  shoidd  not  be  prosecuted  as 
treason — and,  had  the  bolder  course  been 
taken,  it  would  have  been  justified  bv  the 
result,  and  agitation,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  would  have  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  could  not  have  speedily  recovered. 
Aa  the  case  was  mani^gedi  contrary  to  aU 
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probability,  ft  ^rdiot  was  obtained ;  but 
no  moral  resnlt  was  prodooed ;  and  tht 
demagognea  exulted  in  their  defeat,  as  la  i 
Tictory.  The  foUoving  extnot  is  exceed- 
higly  instnictiTe,  alld  clearly  shows  how  Mr 
0*Connell  felt  both  before  and  after  thi: 
sbortiyo  proseontien  ; — how  serionsly  ho 
was  affected  when  he  apprehended  (as  wi?ll 
he  might)  that  the  charge  against  him  wocld 
be  made  a  capital  felony ;  and  how  lightly 
lie  regarded  it  as  soon  as  he  fonOd  that  he 
vas  to  be  indioted  only  for  a  seditions  con- 
spiracy. 

■•  On  the  followiiiK  day,  the  I2tb  of  October,  a 
report  was  spread  tliat  Ibe  GovenmeDt  woulil 
proseente  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  O'Cou- 
nell'a  spiri is,  which  had  previously  beenexcelleni, 
MCined  suddenly  and  greatly  depretaed  by  this  in- 
fonnatioe.  He  knew  that  the  Govminient  would 
not  risk  a  proBacution  for  high  treason  wilhoui 
first  being  thorodgbly  ceitaia  of  the  jury.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  be  should  have  (he  privilt^ge 
of  challengiag  the  jary,  a  privily  which  ta  a 
mere  proHecutjon  for  sedition  he  would  not  pos- 
sesa;  but  the  materials  frani  which  Dublin  panet« 
were  taken  were  so  leavened  with  bigoted  Monge- 
ism,  that  he  looked  on  bis  life  es  the  certain  ^r. 
feit.  '  But,'  said  he,  '  I  scatcely  think  they  will 
attempt  a  proeecution  for  high  treason — though, 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  too  despeiale  for 
them  to  allempl!  If  ihey  do,  I  shall  make  oiy 
confesblon,  and  prepare  for  death.  Sucb  a  step 
would  either  immensely  aceelerate  Repeal,  or  else 
throw  it  further  back  than  ever.' 

"But  the  reel  nature  of  the  proseculion  via^ 
speedily  made  known  to  the  traverseti.  When 
O'Connell  heard  that  he  and  bis  fellow-pairioiii 
Were  to  be  tried  for  a  '  conspiracy,'  he  scofied  ni 
the  whole  proceedioKS,  as  likely,  indeed,  to  be  ba- 
rasting  ana  tedious, but  in  no  other  respect  fnimi- 
dsble.  One  day  he  said  lo  John  O'Connell, '  I  <Io 
not  think  two  years*  Imprisonment  woald  kill  me ; 
I  should  keep  constantly  walking  about,  and  take 
a  bath  every  day.' 

"  '  But  why  talk  of  imprisonment  «l  oil  ?"  re- 
ttttned  John;  'surely  there  is,  please  God,  no 
danger  of  iL' 

"  '  f  lake  the  most  discouraging  view  of  the 
case,'  said  hie  father  "  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.' " 

The  prosecntion  ended  in  bis  committal 
to  Richmond  Penitentiary,  for  a  period  of 
three  mouths,  when  the  dedsion  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  which  the  verdict 
^;aingt  him  was  sot  aside,  procured  his  en- 
liu-gement ;  which  took  place  in  grand  pro- 
oeseion,  and  with  every  cironmstanoe  whii:b 
oonld  mark  his  triumph  over  the  goyoni- 
ment.  Nnmerons  were  now  the  accessions 
to  repeal.  Demonstration  after  demonstriL- 
tion  took  place,  which  marked  the  pro|Teaa 
irUah  it  mu  '"*Viftg  is  the  public  mind. 


[Not. 

Many  heliered,  that  by  no  stretch  of  power, 
could  the  career  of  the  demagogue  now  be 
arrested ;  and  when,  in  almost  regal  state, 
he  took  his  place  in  the  Rotunda,  to  re- 
ceive the  detuarations  and  addresses  of  the 
deptttations  who  camo  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  to  tender  to  him  their  congratn- 
tion  and  confidenoe — we  had  almost  said 
their  homage  and  allegiance — the  scene  was 
one  of  the  most  imposing  that  oonld  be 
imagined,  and  might  well  he  called  the 
very  apotheosis  of  agitation. 

It  was  while  ho  Was  in  prison  that  poor 
Smith  O'Brien  declued  himself  an  oat-and- 
ont  repealer.  The  delight  of  the  impriaoned 
A^tator  at  this  accession,  was  qnita  nn- 


"  On  being  visited  by  Smith  O'Brien  (who  had 
joined  the  Repealers  at  the  cominencement  of  the 
proaecutioDs),  he  took  him  by  both  hands,  saying, 
•  I  think  it  was  Providence  thai  raised  yon  up  to 
us  in  our  need;  I  look  on  your  adhesion  as  in- 
dicative of  what  providence  will  yet  do  for  us.' 

"  Mr.  G'Briea's  junction  at  this  crisis  was  of 
VRT  ereal  value  to  tbe  Repeal  cause.  CCoonell 
said  that  '  he  did  the  best  thing  at  tbe  best  time."* 

Alas,  poor  man !  what  does  he  himself 
now  tbinJc  of  the  oonrse  upon  which  he  then 
adventured }  .  We  shall  not  haaard  a  con- 
jeottue. 

B  UsmEBB  OF  TBE  HOUSE  OF  COUMOHS. — A  SDm- 

mary  of  the  Commiitees  which  have  been  aitting 
this  lession,  FuUic  and  Election  Committees,  and 
Commlltees  on  Private  and  Railway  Groopa,  is 
pven  in  ihe  Appendlx,wi1hlhenames  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  Iweu  serving  on  them,  and  the  num- 
ber ordays  ofllieir  sittioes.    This  will  show— 
44  Pablic   Commiitees,  soaie  of  Ifaem  or  mora 
than    usual  lmporIi.nce,   with  an    average 
number  of  fifteen  Members  serving  on  each 
Committee. 
S8  Elealon    Committees,  with  five  Memben 

serving  on  each  CommiUec. 
14  GrouFH  on  Railway  Bills,  with  five  Memben 

serving  on  each  Group 
17  Gnraps  on  Private  Bills,  with  five  Herobcn 
aemag  on  each  Oronp. 
lis  Other  GommiUees  on  Private  Bills. 
Ofibe  Pnblic  Committees,  ibal  on 
Commercial  DIsffess,  sat  39  days. 

Sugar  and  C^0ee  Planting,  sal      39  daya. 
Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance  Ex- 
penditure, Ml  40  days. 
Miscellaneons  Expenditure,  sat     37  days. 
The  average  number  of  petitions  presented  dor- 
ing  the  five  years  ending  1S37  was  7,43G ;  during 
tbe  five  years  ending   1842  the  average   rose   to 
14,014,  being  an  increase  of  6,^78  over  that  of  the 
preceding  five  years  |  don'ng  ihe  fire  years  ending 
1847,  the  average  rose  to  16,^97,  being  an  increase 
of  2,383  over  that  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

The  number  of  petitions  presented  during  tbe 
prewDl  session  is  upwards  of  1S,4S0'— Anorl  af 
e^McMf  OmmiOt.  "^      •' 
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LIFE  AND   WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

E8say9^  and  TaJeSy  by  John  Sterling :  coflected  and  editedy  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  Rector  oi  Herstmoaceox.  2  vols.  870.  Parker :  Lon- 
don, 1848. 


The  life  of  John  Sterling  must  not  be  pro- 
nonnced  a  failure.     The  accomplishea  in 
his  history,  indeed,  is  small,  compared  with 
what  he  might  achieved  under  more  auspi- 
cious circumstances.    JBut  in  him  there  was 
an  ill  match,  from  the  beginning,  between 
the  superior  and  inferior  nature.    The  body 
soon  gave  signs  of  beiuff  unable  to  obey  the 
demands  made  upon  it  oy  the  higher  power 
to  which  it  owed  subjection.    This  fact  was 
not  favorable  to  anything  like  severe  disci- 
pline in  early  life,  and  prevented  his  assign- 
ing that  larger  space  to  the  obscure  processes 
of  self-culture  and  acquisition  which  would 
have  brought  his  faculties  into  most  ad- 
vantageous action.     But  his  was  a  highly- 
gifted  and  a  noble  nature,  though  hard  to  re- 
strain from  a  too  early  authorship,  and  liable 
to  a  somewhat  unsteady  course,  from  the 
want  of  a  better  ^'  groundiug"  in  many  thiugs 
at  the  outset.  Twenty  years  since,  there  was 
a  dique  of  talented  young  men  about  Lon- 
don, just  entering  public  life,  from  whose 
lips  we  often  heard  the  name  of  Sterling, — 
men  who  appreciated  his  genius,  and  were 
confident  in  their  predictions  that  he  was  a 
man  to  ''  do  something."     And  now  his 
race  is  run,  and  these  two  volumes  of  frag- 
ments are  all  that  we  possess !     How  com- 
mon a  piece  of  history  is  this !   In  life,  how 
often  are  we  reminded,  that  the  morning 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  prophet  to  the  evion- 
ing.     Here,  as  el3ewhere  nature  puts  forth 
her  blossoms  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  her  fruits.     The  fragments  in  these 
volumes,  however,  are  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter ;  and  before  we  call  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  them,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
him  a  little  better  acquainted  with  their 
author. 

John  Sterling  was  bom  at  Kames  Castle, 
in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  July,  1806.  In  1810, 
his  parents  removed  to  Llanblithian,  in 
Glamorganshire,  where  they  remained  until 
1814.  In  1815,  they  settled  in  London. 
Thus  his  earliest  recollections  connected 
him  with  some  of  the  wildest  and  most 
beautiful  appearances  of  nature ;  and  these 
memories  of  the  distant  and  the  past  be- 
came to  him  18  aa  almost  sacred  treasmo- 


houso,  from  which  his  genius,  in  later  life, 
drew  large  supplies  of  embellishment.  In- 
dications of  the  pulmonary  disease,  which 
so  much  impeded,  and  at  length  terminated 
his  course,  were  observable  even  from  his 
childhood.  He  was  a  pupil  at  two  private 
schools,  before  being  admitted  to  Christ's 
Hospital ;  and  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
his  boyhood,  the  loss  of  an  elder  brother 
had  deeply  affected  him,  and  awakened 
considerable  religiQus  feeling.  It  was  at 
Cambridge  that  he  became  known  to  Mr. 
Hare,  the  editor  of  these  fragments,  and 
the  author  of  the  interesting  memoir  which 
precedes  thorn. 


"  Here,"  says  Ihe  biographer,  «*  I  was  soon  at- 
tracted by  the  marks  of  his  fi^enial  intellect  and 
spirit.  A  good  scholar,  indeed,  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  phrase,  he  never  was :  few  English- 
men become  so,  without  goin^  through  a  regular 
course  of  scholastic  iostrucUon.  But  he  was 
somethiDg  better,  inasmuch  as  he  soon  showed 
that  he  could  relish  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
Greek  poetry,  and  the  practical  and  speculative 
wisdom  of  Greek  history  and  philosophy.  Thus 
began  an  acquaintance  which  subsequently  ripen- 
ed into  one  of  the  most  precious  friendships 
vouchsafed  to  me  during  my  life." — p.  9. 

But  Cambridge  disappointed  Sterling; 
and  the  causes  of  this  disappointment,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Hare,  deserve  attention,  as 
bearing  on  the  utility  of  the  system  which 
has  grown  up  with  our  older  universities, 
and  which  is  still  to  so  large  an  extent  ob- 
stinately retained : — 

« In  the  re^ar  course  of  the  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity, Sterling  did  not  take  much  part.  Of  the 
^nial  youn^  men  who  go  to  Cambridge,  many  do 
not  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  For  even 
where  the  alternative  is  not  blank  idleness,  or  in- 
tellectual self-indulgence  and  dissipation,  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  a  young  man  to  lose  the  disciplina- 
ry influence  of  a  prescribed  system,  and  the  di- 
rection and  encouragement  of  intelligent  guides. 
It  is  perilous  to  set  sail  on  such  a  sea  as  that  of 
knowledge,  wiUi  so  many  sirens  to  lure  us  astray, 
and  so  many  whirlpools  to  swallow  us  an,  and 
yet  to  have  no  compass  or  pilot  The  blarney 
however,  in  soch  cases,  does  not  rest  wholly  with 
tfacpupUs.   One  of  the  mischievous  consequences 
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Bclivily,  haa  been  la  n. 

to  f>uch  as  afibrd  Ihe  grealcBl  /aciliii' 

ing  a  comparison  among;  Ihe  numetoua  compeli- 

tor»;  llial   is,  to  Buch  as  present ilf  finite,  tangible 


from  Ihe  prevalence  of  that  hollow  fallacy,  that  made  a  most  warm  ftnd  gratofnt  record. 
emulationifilhechiefspringaridspurofinlelleclual  Of  the  sixteen  papers  included  in  the  first 

»rl,v,lv.  ha,   been  to  narrnw  ,h«  ran™  "f^  sludies    ^f  ^^^^^    ^^^    volumes,  ten  were    publiahed 

\  in  tlio  AthcntEnm,  at  that  time,  besides 
Travels  of  Theodore  Elbert,  which 
lulls,  measurable  grain  by  grain.  Where  a  extend  to  nearly  a  hundred  pages  in  the 
poailive  scale  is  adopted,  Ibis  is  not  reqnisile :  bat  second  volnme,  and  some  half-dozen  t&les. 
■where  eacb  candidate  is  to  have  bis  relative  place  By  the  way,  we  exceedinply  regret  that  Mr. 
nssigned  to  him,  Ihe  Bnbject- mailer  of  the  compe-  Hare,  who,  npon  the  whole,  has  disohareed 
t|.;on  muit  be  determmale.  and  o(  such  a  kind  ^.  j^^^.j  ^  ^^-^^^^  ^-^^^  ^  ^^^^  ■%_ 
thai  Ihe  proficiency  of  each,  in  11  may  be  ascertain-  .         ,  j   .   _i.        l     u   l  in 

able  with  exactilHde.  ll  is  true,  this  is  quile  impos-  ment  and  good  ta^  shonU  h&vo  fallen 
sible :  lesser  menU  will  of  len  be  estimated  above  'n'"  ^°^  nnpardonahle  blunder  of  arranging 
higher  ones,  and  much  will  ever  depend  upon  these  papers  in  so  unchronologiosl  a  mao- 
chance;  but  hence  it  has  come  to  pass  thai  almost  ner.  In  the  course  of  the  first  volume,  we 
ihe  only  siudy  specially  fostered  by  the  nniverBiiy.  leap  from  1828  to  1842  ;  and  in  the  sccood 
and  rewarded  by  its  honors,  except  the  varions  volume,  we  have  to  make  otir  way  hack 
branches  otmalhemaucal  science..*  classical  ph..  ;„   to   the   beginning   of   that   interval. 

ft,^  "  rLrjXa":  JASnC^^  i  ^he  rhyme  or  rea'son  of^his  we  cannot  di. 
tails  of  archeology.  But  if  a  certain  class  of  slu-  ■  cover.  In  reading  the  papers  of  an  author, 
dies  is  specially  encouraged,  those  which  ace  left  [  as  in  reading  hia  life,  wo  wish  to  begio  ^at 
without  this  encouragement  are  in  a  manner  dis- ;  the  beginning,  and  to  go  on  from  the  niid- 
coaraged.  The  contrast  of  the  sunshine  deepens '  die  to  the  end.  We  have  met  with  some 
the  shade.  When  a  race  is  gortif  on,  they  whb '  other  instances  of  this  sort,  where  the  error 
do  not  join  m  il  are  mostly  mere  bystanders,  wilt '  ^^^  surprised  and  annoyed  us  not  a  little. 
;''eJSlf&t?nrSoftin6s'';^y^  Hut  to  retnn,- :  the  following  is  Mr.  Hare's 
and  borne  alSng  by  a  common  impulse;  they  lose  judgment  ooricenimg  these  early  prodnc- 


the  stimulus,  so  powerful  with  the  voung, 
sympathy  In  a  common  pursuit :  and  ii  ifaey  fol- 
low any  peculiar  studies  by  themselves,  they  art 
thereby  set  in  a  kind  of  opposition  to  anthorily 
and  established  institutions,  are  led  to  look  upon 
Ihcm  with  dislike,  if  not  wilh  disdain,  and  to  feel 
'  an  overnecninK  confidence  in  their  awn  wisdom. 
It  is  often  made  a  mailer  of  complaint,  that  men 
of  the  world,  men  who  act  a  prominent  part  in 

Eublic  life,  feel  little  aSection  for  Iheir  university, 
or  Ibis  there  are  various  grounds ;  some  of  them 
connected  with  the  ordinary  temper  of  the  years 
spent  there,  which  is  i^elilom  reverenliiil :  but 


tions  of  his  friend  :- 


"  These  writings  show  powers  of  imagination 
and  retteciion  very  remarkaole  in  a  younz  man  of 
two- and -twenty.  Perhaps  Ibe  most  striking  arid 
ptecious  qnaliiy  in  them,  is  the  deep  sympathy 
with  the  errors  and  faults,  and  even  wilh  the  sins 
ol  mankind,  a  sympathy  which,  In  different  modes, 
characterizes  the  works  of  bis  two  great  friends, 
Mr.  Maurice  and  ilr.  Carlyle,  mote  than  almost 
any  writers  I  know  uf,  and  which  was  a  main 
cause  of  his  warm  sdmirntion  for  the  latter.  This 
sympathy  was  awakened  by  very  ditTercnt  conlem- 


iredly  is,  that  Ihe  universily,  in  many  1  ptatJoDB, "and  proceeded  frotn  very  difierent  grounds 
done  nextionoihingfortbem.  Under  a  from  those  which  lead  our  gieal  poet  to  lament. 
'  What  man  has  made  of  man;'  bat  it  concurred 
with  him  in  that  lamentation.  It  arose  from  the 
deep  coQScionsness  of  partaking  in  Ihe  same  sinful 
nature :  but,  while  it  acknowledged  the  power  of 
circumsidnceB  in  making  men  what  they  are,  it 
did  not  therefore  exoneraie  the  will  from  its  mcral 
responsibility,  nor  would  jt  have  left 
linue  what  they 
intensity,  not  r 
stances,  but  also 
will,  by  calling  ( 
stagnation,  or  of 
Sterling's  health  allowed  hi 
life,  to  this  work  he  would  hi 


conviction  of  Ibis  sort,  Sterling  when  he  left  Cam- 
bridge, wrote  of  it  In  the  "  Ainena;um "  as  misera- 
bly failing  In  fulfilling  Its  office,  and  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  new  London  University,  in  which 
he  hoped  that  what  seemed  to  him  the  capital  de- 
fects of  our  older  universities  might  be  remedied. 
This  may  be  censured  by  some  as  presumplQous ; 
but  it  arose  from  the  feeling  that  the  university 
hod  not  supplied  him  with  the  disciplins  --■" 
teaching  which  he  needed."— pp.  10-13. 


Sterling  left  Cambridge,  aocordingly,  in 

1827,  and  without  taking  his  degree.     In 

1828,  the  "  Atbeuscum"  was  started,  and 
Sterling  appears  to  have  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  to  give  to  that  journal 
the  high  place  which  it  at  once  attained. 

Mr.  Manrico,  bis  friend,  and  subsequent- 
ly his  relative,  was  the  editor  j  and  of  the 
KTcat  benefit  which  he  derived  from  the 
kindnd  qtirit  of  that  geoUeman,  he  has 


It  yearned  with  pasinonale 

irely  to  improve  ibeic  circum- 
3  spedi  to  and  emancipate  their 
I  the  conscience  from  its  stale  of 
lalmed,  crushed  tnertneaa.  Had 
'  ' '  1  to  lead  an  active 
e  devoted  it.    This 


was  what  he  always  stt  before  him,  wbeo  he 
was  most  himself.  When  he  was  fain  to  cootsat 
himself  wilh  lower  aims,  il  arose  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  debility  and  comparative  mnguor  oc- 
casioned by  the  eocroacbmenis  of  disease." — pp 
34,  35. 

While  thoB  employed,  Sterling  beoamfl 
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known  to  Coleridge,  and  was  greatly  infla- 
onced  in  the  future  complexion  of  his 
thinking  and  taste  by  that  event.  His 
worship,  indeed,  was  extended  almost 
equally  to  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 
These  authors,  with  a  good  lift  from  Nie- 
buhr  to  boot,  gave  him  his  first  effectual 
help  in  getting  out  of  the  slough  of  Ben- 
thamism. The  wonder  is,  that  such  a  na- 
ture should  ever  have  found  its  way  into 
the  said  slough,  even  for  a  season.  That 
the  man  who,  if  our  memory  does  not  de- 
ceive us,  was  his  frequent  antagonist  in 
youthful  debate,  Mr.  Hoebuck  should  live 
and  die  in  that  marsh  of  conceit  and  ill- 
temper,  is  not  80  difficult  to  understand. 
Touching  power  in  debate,  the  skill  of 
Sterling  in  this  respect  appears  to  have 
been  extraordinary — 


*<  In  the  debating  society  at  Cambridge,**  says 
Mr.  Hare,  **  Sterling  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members.  I  have  been  told  by  several  of  the 
most  intelligent  among  his  contemporaries,  that,  of 
all  (he  speakers  they  ever  heard,  he  had  the  great- 
est gift  of  natural  eloquence.  On  this  I  never  had 
adequate  nneans  for  forming  a  judgment ;  but  his 
conversational  powers  were  certainly  among  the 
most  brilliant  I  have  witnessed.  In  carrying  on 
an  argument  I  have  known  no  one  comparable 
with  him.  In  addition  to  the  secondary  merits  of 
a  rich  command  of  language  and  iltii^tration,  he 
used  to  show  a  mastering  of  the  subject  matter, 
proceeding  from  the  singular  clearness  of  his  un- 
derstanding and  readiness  of  his  knowledge,  which 
even  when  his  adversaries  had  chosen  ground 
where  they  fancied  themselves  at  home,  took  them 
by  surprise  and  confounded  them.  He  seemed 
like  a  skilful  chess-player,  who  knew  by  antici- 
pation how  his  opponent  was  going  to  movo,  nay, 
foresaw  a  lose  series  of  moves,  and,  like  Socrates, 
would  push  him  on,  move  after  move,  till  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  checkmated.  Ar  times,  too, 
he  would  maintain  a  contest  of  this  sort  againi«t 
half  a  dozen  antagonists  at  once,  holding  jhe  reins 
of  four  or  six  in  band  without  letting  them  gel  en- 
tangled, answering  all  in  turn,  and  having  a  suffi- 
cient answer  for  each.** — p.  31. 

There  is  some  affinity  between  thifl  readi* 
ness  in  debate,  and  the  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Sterling  acquitted  himself  in  the  walks  of 
periodical  criticism.  But  such  criticism, 
somewhat  addicted  to  it  as  we  are  our- 
selves, we  must  venture  to  say  is  consider^ 
ably  hazardous  both  to  the  literary  and 
moral  taste  of  the  young  man  who  happens 
to  find  his  chief  occupation  in  it.  The  de- 
mand incessantly  made,  that  such  writers 
should  aim  at  the  showy  and  the  brilliant — 
the  style  so  much  coveted  by  our  literary 
dram-drinkers ;  the  certainty  that  the  man 
who  does  many  thing^y  and  all  io  much 


chaste,  will  do  nothing  well ;  the  temptation 
to  sacrifice  truth  to  partizanship ;  the  in- 
ducement to  look  large,  and  to  become 
disputatious  and  dogmatic  ;  and  the  covert 
offered  to  all  indulgences  of  this  sort  by 
the  anonymous  character  of  such  writing — 
all  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  circum- 
stances fraught  with  danger  to  the  author 
and  to  the  man.  Hence  the  men  who  en- 
gage in  such  service  are  generally  of  two 
classes — those  who  find  in  it  the  most  acces- 
sible means  of  subsistence ;  and  those  who, 
much  as  they  might  prefer  some  calmer  and 
more  deliberate  employment  of  their  facul- 
ties, give  themselves  to  labor  in  this  form, 
in  the  hope  of  doing  service  to  great  inte- 
rests that  might  otherwise  suffer  injury. 
Most  literary  men,  indeed,  have  their  mo- 
ments when  they  are  disposed  to  throw 
their  thoughts,  and  the  results  of  their 
reading,  into  the  spaee  and  shape  suitable 
to  periodical  literature  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  man  of  real  capacity  giving  him- 
self wholly  to  such  authorship  from  choice. 
Nevertheless,  poverty — the  scholar's  bride 
— may  wed  him  to  it,  or  a  mental  restless- 
ness which  unfits  a  man  for  giving  a  very 
continuous  attention  to  any  one  subject,  or 
some  higher  motive,  may  prompt  him  to  be 
thus  self-denying.  Sterling  appears  soon 
to  have  become  aware  of  the  unhealthy  in- 
fluence of  this  kind  of  labor  on  his  own  im- 
mature knowledge  and  imperfect  mental 
discipline.  It  is  thus  ho  expresses  himself 
on  this  point : — 


*'  The  desuUory,  fragmentary  kind  of  thinking  to 
which  I  am  too  prone,  is  encouraged  by  the  habit 
of  composition  for  a  weekly  journal ;  and  I  feel  so 
strongly  the  necessity  of  educating  myself,  that  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  were  possible  not  to  let  a  line 
of  mine  be  printed  for  some  years  to  come.  But  I 
fear  this  cannot  be :  [  must  go  on  sacrificing  the 
future  to  the  present ;  grinding  my  seed-corn,  and 
cutting  down  my  sapling.  The  time  is  not  yet 
come  in  my  c^ae  for  acting  directly  upon  others.' 
Then,  after  mentioning  a  projected  tour  in  Ger- 
many, he  adds:  *  To  spend  some  time  at  Berlin  or 
Gottingen  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  me,  inasmuch  as  at  all  events  it  would 
take  me  away  from  the  busy  idleness  of  London, 
and  the  wretched  technicalities  of  trade  literature. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  should  gain  more  by  going 
abroad,  than  by  withdrawing  myself,  if  possible, 
from  anything  like  my  present  occupations,  and 
calmly  studying  for  inward,  instead  of  outward 
ends."— pp.  35, 36. 

The  reader  will  not  be  ^surprised  to  find, 
that  with  such  feeling  Mr.  Sterling  ere  long 
separated  himself  for  a  while  from  conneo- 
tions  whidi  oompelled  him  to  go  on  pro- 
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ducing  when  lie  should  have  been  accumu- 
lating, and  to  be  constantly  putting  forth 
power  when  he  should  have  been  laboring 
to  secure  to  it  greater  discipline  and  com- 
pass. In  the  autumn  of  1828  ho  visited 
Paris ;  two  years  later  he  became  a  hus- 
band :  and  soon  after  his  marriage  he  em- 
barked, in  a  state  of  impaired  health,  for 
the  West  Indies.  During  these  years  hu 
mental  progress  was  considerable,  and  he 
became  so  much  tho  subject  of  religious 
thoughtfulncss  and  feeling,  as  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  It  was 
in  tho  following  terms  that  he  wrote  during 
his  voyage  homeward  in  1833,  to  a  friend 
who  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  :-^ 

*  The  prospects  of  your  future  life,  which  this 
event  presents  to  me,  are  a  great  and  substantial 
consolation.  I  have  a  somewhat  longer  experience 
than  you  of  the  benefit  of  marriage  to  a  man  whose 
heart  and  principles  are  scarcely,  or  very  recently, 
fixed  in  the  line  of  practical  Christianity.  I  write 
on  this  matter  with  more  confidence  and  gratitude 
than  I  could  have  expresbed  a  very  few  months 
ago.  For  i  seem  to  mvself  of  late  to  have  entered 
decidedly,  and  for  the  first  time,  into  possession  of 
those  blessings  which  are  offered  to  all  in  Christ's 
redemption ;  and  among  the  many  means  which, 
under  Grod's  good  providence,  have  helped  me  so 
fax  forward.  I  regard  my  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
my  child  as  nearly,  if  not  ^uite,  the  chiefest.  I  also 
feel  that  I  owe  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Coleridge, 
and  though  not  quite  to  the  extent,  to  Edward  Ir<* 
vin^.  I  have  read  the  Aids  to  Reflection  again  and 
again,  and  with  ever  new  advantage ;  and  in  the  ser- 
mons, lectures,  and  discourses  of  Irving,  although 
his  unceasing  vehemence  makes  me  dizzy,  his  pole- 
mical violence  repels  me,  and  I  see  much  rashness 
and  presumption,  and,  as  I  think,  some  positive  er- 
ror— I  yet  feel  throughout  the  love,  faith,and  hope, 
the  life  though  not  always  the  light,  of  a  richly- 
gifted  and  regenerate  man.  Aided  by  these,  disci- 
plined by  many  erave  events,  and  not,  I  trust,  un- 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  have  bepn  of  late  to  read 
the  Bible  with  dilige»)ce  and  unfailing  interest,  and 
have  in  some  degree  learnt  by  experience  the  pow- 
er and  advantage  of  prayer ;  and  enjoy,  what  I 
never  knew  before,  and  what  even  ^ow  is  che- 
quered by  many  fears,  a  lively  and  increasing  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  world.  You 
must,  I  think,  know  the  hesitation  and  reluctance 
with  which  one  writes  in  this  way,  even  to  one's 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  But  it  is  the  subject 
that  now  perpetually  fills  my  mind ;  and  I  think 
you  will  not  wish  that  T  shoi^d*have  gone  out  of 
the  way  to  seek  for  other  more  "amusing  and  un- 
personal  topics.' — pp.  45,  46. 

In  1834  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  be- 
came curate  with  the  editor  of  these  volumes 
as  rector  of  Herstmonceuz.  The  duties  of 
this  new  office  he  disdiarged  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  assiduity  and  seriousness.  But 
in  tbe  autumn  of  1835  liis  health  ao  fur 


failed  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  responsibilities  as  parish  minister,  and 
returning  to  London,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bayswater.  He  now  became  a  close 
student,  read  much  in  German  philosophy 
and  theology,  formed  many  plans  of  author- 
ship, and  gave  himself  to  the  execution  of 
some  of  them  witk  great  zeal  and  hopeful- 
ness. During  nine  years  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Herstmonceuz,  he  struggled 
against  his  malady^  and  made  such  uses  of 
his  intervals  of  comparative  vigor  as  were 
possible  to  him.  He  breathed  his  last  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  September,  1844,  in 
the  d8th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  beautiful  little  church-yard  of  Bon- 
church. 

The  interest  pertaining  to  the  story  of 
John  Sterling  is  two-fold.  There  is  some- 
thing worth  looking  at  in  what  he  did  as  a 
man  of  letters :  and  there  is  still  more 
deserving  our  attention  in  tho  change  which 
came  over  his  spirit  subsequently  to  his 
leaving  Herstmonceuz  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion. His  literary  tastes  oonnect  him 
with  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  literature  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  ;  and  in  the  gradual  divergence 
of  his  views  from  the  more  received  opinions 
on  Christian  theology,  tho  history  of  his 
mind  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  change 
which  has  been  coming  over  the  educated 
mind  of  this  country  very  largely  during 
the  same  interval.  This  change  left  him  in 
possession  of  much  Christianlu^e  sentiment 
and  feeling,  but  severed  from  nearly  every- 
thing distinctive  of  tho  Christian  doctrine. 
We  shall  first  make  a  few  selections  from 
these  volumes  illustrative  of  the  genius  of 
their  author  ;  and  shall  subsequently  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  religious 
history  of  John  Sterling,  as  presenting  a 
fair  sample  of  the  thinking  which  will  be 
found  to  constitute  a  large  chapter  in  the 
religious  history  of  our  time. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  consists  of  two 
sets  of  papers,  one  entitled  ^  Shades  of  the 
Dead,'  the  other  <  Critical  Essays.'  The 
shades  of  the  departed  are  those  of  Alex- 
ander, Joan  of  Aro,  Wyclifife,  ColumbuS| 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Milton,  and  Boms. 
The  essays  are  on  Coleridge's  Christabel, 
Napier's  War  in  the  Peninsula,  Montaignoi 
Simonides,  Carlyle,  Characteristics  of  Ger- 
man Genius,  and  Tennyson's  Poems,  toge- 
ther with  a  pieoe  entitled  ^  The  Broad  Stone 
of  Honor,'  and  a  lecture  on  the  ^  Worth  of 
Knowledge.'  The  seoond  volume  indndes 
three  lets  of  paperSi  under  the   tttles. 
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*  Fragments  from  the  Travels  of  Theodore 
Elbert,'  'Thoughts,'  and  '  Tales  and  Apo- 
logues. '  Nearly  all  these  pieces  were  con- ! 
tributions  to  our  periodical  literature — to 
the  'Athenaeum,'  the  *  Westminster  Review,' 
the  'Quarterly  Review,'  or  'Blackwood's 
Magazine.'  These  papers  properly  belong 
to  two  chronological  sections,  about  half  of 
them  being  written  in  1828  and  1829,  the 
remainder  bearing  dates  from  1837  to  1842. 
We  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  the 
earlier  section,  which  will  enable  our  read- 
ers to  judge  of  the  style  in  which  Sterling 
acquitted  himself  as  a  critic  when  not  mOre 
than  two-and-twenty.  Take  the  following 
from  the  close  of  his  sketch  on  the  oharao- 
ter  and  history  of  Columbus : — 

**  We  trace  him  with  more  than  the  interest 
which  foiJows  a  hero  of  romance*  through  the 
doubtful  and  adventurous  years  of  his  life.  There 
is  a  meditative  curiosity,  which  yearns  to  discover 
in  what  obscure  and  silent  conjuncture  of  his  vi- 
gorous manhood  the  idea  of  the  world's  comple- 
tion by  his  means,  first  dawned  over  his  imagina* 
tion  :  we  can  only  know  that  his  mind  was  built 
up  into  its  strength  amid  the  incessant  afTairs  of 
Mediteiranean  commerce  and  war,  by  exoerience 
gathered  for  a  vile  price,  and  at  the  risk  of  life,  by 
knowled^  slowly  nnd  dispersedly  collected,  and 
above  ail,  by  faith,  the  master  principle,  not  to  be 
learned  from  without,  but  drawing  the  life,  and 
strength,  and  loveliness  of  all  things  to  its  own 
high  inward  service.  With  how  many  strange 
doubts  aid  misgivings,  and  momentary  temptations 
of  a  mai;icai  fancv,  and  recurring  terrors  at  the 
very  rasliness  pf  his  own  conception,  must  this 
great  man  have  contended,  whether  in  his  narrow 
chamber,  or  on  the  unsteady  deck  of  some  paltry 
bark,  guided  between  Spain  and  Italy,  with  a  crew 
of  a  half-score  men,  by  him  who  was  first  to  break 
the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  t  Image  him  in  his  little 
cabin,  studying  by  the  fliekering  light  of  a  solitary 
lamp,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  winds  and  waters^ 
the  marvellous  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the 
more  pregnant  pages  of  scripture,  in  which,  with 
tremulous,  }et  confident  exncctation,  he  taught 
himself  to  read  the  mcmoraoie  prophecies  of  his 
own  enterprises,  and  evidences  of  bis  special  seiec* 
tion.  Image  the  poor  adventurer,  the  son  of  the 
Genoese  wool-comber,  and  a  sailor  since  his  eariv 
boyhood,  wrestling  for  the  sense  of  some  dark 
saying  which  he  wanted  learning  to  interpret,  and 
finding  its  signtficaiice  come  gradually  glimmering 
out  of  the  page  at  the  call  of  his  earnest  reliance ; 
conceive  him  weighing, hesitating,  trembling,  turn- 
ing to  the  stars  an  eye  of  hope,  rcf)eating  a  hasty 
supplication  to  the  saints,  reviewing  in  his  thoughts 
the  large  and  mixed  array  of  testimonies  on  which 
hi  had  employed  years  in  boildinjj;  up  his  nnitt, 
resting  at  last  with  secure  triumph  m  the  certainty 
which  God  had  given  him,  till  again  be  turned 
away  with  terror  to  consider  the  inadequacy  of  hit 
meini  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  missioD.  Thus, 
by  the  effim  of  an  honest  iiDigioatiofl»  let  tii  ^t 
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Columbus ;  and  we  shall  help  ourselves  to  think 
what  and  how  ^eat  he  waa  The  wondrous  ma- 
gic lantern  of  history  shows  him  to  us  a  poor  way- 
farer, accompanied  by  his  son,  and  appearing  on 
foot  at  the  ?ate  of  a  monastery  to  implore  bread  for 
his  boy.  The  tall  and  majestic  pauper,  with  his 
ruddy  cheek  ting:ed  by  years  and  hardship,  nnd 
bright  hairsd  early  tnriied  to  snow,  must  have  pre- 
sented a  singular  portrait  of  freshness  and  courage, 
battered,  but  not  overthrown  by  mi.<fortune.  There 
was  a  spirit  in  his  clear  grey  eye,  which,  while  he 
discoursed  to  the  prior  of  ^nta  Maria  de  Rabida 
on  his  designs  and  convictions,  would  indicate  that 
he  had  in  himself  that  union  of  the  heroic  and 
saintly  character  reiiuired  for  so  perilous  an  enter- 
prise.  And  probably  he  who  heard  Columbus 
speak,  with  the  honest  and  earnest  simplicity 
tbrousrh  all  his  life  so  peculiarly  belonging  to  him, 
must  nave  perceived  a  power  in  his  wonJs  that 
softened  the  contrast,  so  strange  to  us,  between  the 
condition  of  the  solitary  beggar  and  the  vastness 
of  the  thought  which  be  announced.  0  immea- 
surable scope  of  human  genius !  0  mighty  strength 
of  trust  in  uod  !  0  miserable  inequality  of  earth- 
ly fortunes!  0  mysterious  complication  of  mor- 
tal power  and  weakness  !  How  wonderfully  are 
they  all  displayed  in  the  story  of  Columbus !  And 
how  much  of  faith  in  the  sincere  and  humble 
workings  of  the  mind  may  we  certainly  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  this  minister  of  Provi- 
dence  a  mendicant  ntPalos—in  his  frail  .skifT  the 
discoverer  of  the  largest  of  the  woHd\s  coniiiients 
—at  Barcelona  received  by  kings  witli  more  than 
the  honors  of  a  triumphant  consul — then  brought 
in  cbsins  from  his  own  new  wcjtIi! — iwi  :it  last, 
on  a  neglected  bed  of  pain  and  dp:i!i),cnrryii<4  with 
him,  amid  his  heavenly  hopes,  the  corK«ciowsnc*»» 
of  how  noble  a  deed  his  lifr*  had  nccon)|>li!«lied, 
and  leaving  to  mankind  the  inheritance  of  America, 
and  the  memory  of  another  pure  and  creative 
mind." — pp.  56-60. 

In  his  sketch  on  Ktilton,  our  author  in- 
quires after  the  secret  of  the  *  national  ad- 
miration' with  which  he  is  rejgarded,  and 
traces  it  eminently  to  '  the  dignity  of  his 
character.'  There  is  much  in  the  folio winp; 
extract  which  not  a  fow  of  our  political 
speculators  who  have  long  left  the  age  of 
two-and*twenty  behind  them,  would  do  well 
to  ponder : — 

•*  Milton  was  abundantly  skilled  in  the  dialectic 
art;  he 'had  a  divine  intuition  into  the  logic  of 
poetry :  but  he  was  not  particularly  remarkable 
among  men  of  genius,  for  penetrating  and  com- 
prehensive intellect  This  is  very  clear  from  his 
political  and  theological  writings.  His  scheme  of 
government  is  that  of  a  purely  ideal  commonwealth , 
and  has  the  fault  common  to  the  greater  number 
of  such  conceptions,  that  it  never  could  be  prnc- 
tlsed»  except  amons  beings  for  whom  no  g[overn« 
iqent  at  all  would  he  necessary.  His  opinions  as 
to  a  church  establishment  are  of  an  exactly  similar 
dcMfiption ;  and  no  ifflaginatlon  less  powerful 
thta  niii  oould  have  realised  such  visions  to  any 
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miod.    Nor  could  these  phantom  plans  have  ob- 
tained, in  the  thoughts  of  a  nation,  the  Jiving  force 
necessary  to  their  action,  unless  every  man  had 
been  able  to  breathe  into  them  from   himself  a 
breath  of  existence  as  powerful  as  that  with  which 
they   were  imbued  by  their  creator.     But  this 
could  not  be.    The  roots  by  which  institutions 
hold  to  the  minds  of  most  men,  and  draw  nourish- 
ment from  them,  are  custom  and  antiquity,  far 
more  than  the  feeling  of  security,  the  love  of  or- 
der, and  the  reliance  on  acknowledged  right  which 
influence  the  few  thoughtful  heads.    Milton  cut 
off  these  roots  in  himself,  and  nourished  his  tbedry 
by  stronger  and  deeper  ones,  penetrating  below  the 
surface,  into  the  reason  and  freedom  of  his  nature. 
His  plans  are  glorious  manifestations  of  his  cha- 
racter.   But  in  politics  no  more  than  in  poetry, 
could  he  lay  aside  the  austere  and  magnificent 
individuality  of  his  mind,  and  think  for  others 
from  a  knowledge  of  what  they  aie,  instead  of 
coQsidering  them  as  repetitions  of  his  nobler  self 
He  knew  little  of  the  tangled  complication  of  mo- 
dem society— -of  the  reciprocal  action  of  various 
classes — which  have  grown  up  and  been  sanction- 
ed by  centuries,  of  all  the  differences  made  by  the 
increasing  importance  of  property    between  the 
commonwealth  of  England  and  that  of  Rome.  He 
saw,  in  his  idea  of  rulers,  the  combined  elements 
of  a  moral  and  a  civil  guardianship,  resenibling, 
but  for  their  elective  title,  an  old  priestly  aristoc- 
racy.   The  people  were  in  his  eyes  a  bo»ly  whose 
freedom  would  best  be  secured   by  obedience  to 
these  governors ;  and  he  took  but  slight  account 
of  that  great  middle  mass  of  unripe  active  intelli- 
gence, which  did  not  exist  in  the  ancient  world, ! 
but  the  power  of  which  over  civil  affairs  and  lite- 
rature, is  the  most  lemarkablo  characteristic  of 
modern  times.     His  political  opinions  with  regard  ; 
to  circumstances,  are  of  little  value  as  rules  for 
practice.    He  did  not  belong  to  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  nor  peculiarly  to  any  age.    He  saw  no 
more  of  the  subtle  springs  and  interwoven  tenden- 
cies of  his  own  day,  than    of  any  other.     He 
would  have  walked  as  much  alone  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  as  in  that  of  Charles.    And  though  liv- 
ing in  any  period  of  public  movement,  he  would 
have  flung  his  gigantic  shadow  over  the  lield  of 
battle  contested  hy  dwarfish  combatants,  his  mo- 
tives would  have  been  entirely  different  from  theirs, 
and  he  would  have  stridden  among  them  without 
belonging  to  either  faction,  though  turning,  per- 
haps, the  victory  at  his  will.     His  political  treat- 
tises  can  teach  the  active  statesman  very  little ; 
but  they  are  splendid  and  living  evidences,  for  him 
who  reads  aright,  of  the  freedom  and  earnestness, 
which  were  as  necessary  to  the  mind  of  Milton, 
as  the  air  of  heaven  to  the  world  of  animal  exist- 
ence.   They  are  more  than  this :  they  are  memo- 
rable assertions  of  that  possible  freedom  of  human 
nature,  vrhich,  though  incapable  of  being  made 
the  broad  ostensible  basis  of  a  government,  must 
be  more  or  less  implied  in  every  polity  designed  to 
hold  together  beings  nt  all  superior  to  the  hrutes. 
Id  them  he  calls  God  and  man  to  witness  that 
liberty  is  our  natural  inheritance ;  and,  though  not 
knowing  or  heeding  that  where  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  minds  of  men,  Institutions  pretending  to  em- 


body it  must  be  hollow  and  dead,  he  is  jet  an  in- 
spired moral  teacher,  proclaiming  that  it  is  every 
man's  first  vocation  to  labor  for  freedom  in  himself, 
and  his  second  to  struggle  for  its  recognition  in  the 
laVrs  of  his  country.  And  thus  it  is  that,  where 
it  was  possible  for  Milton  to  succeed,  there  he  was 
successful.  He  taught  to  all  Europe  that  the  death 
of  Charles  was  not  a  mere  violence  of  an  ainnlcrss 
and  criminal  faction,  but  a  deed  which  alone  could 
make  evideot  the  birth  and  rigor  of  a  new  power, 
a  hitherto  unheard-of  self-reliance  among  (ne  citi- 
zens of  a  modern  state.  The  execution  of  that 
sovereign,  than  whom  a  falser  and  more  treach- 
erous never  existed,  is  now  maintained  by  almost 
all  men  to  have  been  both  foolish  and  ¥nckcd.  But 
in  how  different  a  spirit  was  it  defended  by  Mil- 
ton, from  that  in  which  it  was  treated  of  by  the 
royalists,  who  condemned  it,  not  as  a  separate 
offence,  but  as  part  of  a  rebellion  more  just  and 
necessary  than  any  foreign  war  that  England  ever 
waged.  And  mistaken  though  he  probably  wan 
in  his  defence  of  the  English  people,  let  us  not 
foTget  how  nearly  the  language  and  doctrines  of 
that  mighty  pleading  are  akin  to  those  of  the  Areo. 
pagitica,  the  first  great  proclamation  of  a  prin- 
ciple, which  has  now  become  the  most  familiar 
and  most  valuable  inheritance  of  every  one 
amongst  us." — pp.  76-78. 

Oar  readers  will  trace  something  of  this 
same  ripeness  of  thinking,  in  the  paragraph 
on  Milton's  notions  concerning  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  and  ceremonies  : — 

••  His  views  of  church  government  are,  indeed, 
far  more  opposed  to  anything  that  could  safely  be 
practised,  than  his  political  theories.  But  we  may 
draw  from  them,  at  least,  the  moral  of  the  utter 
worthlesftness  of  hierarchies  and  ceremonies,  with- 
out our  own  co-operation.  To  Milton  snch  aids 
were  unnecessary.  The  ladder  is  needless  for  him 
who  has  an  angel's  wings.  But  he  has  taught  us 
more  eloquently  than  almost  any  man,  that  the 
very  ladder  of  God  will  not  enable  the  cripple  or 
the  sluggard  to  mount  to  heaven.  In  this,  m  all, 
he  contends  for  the  activity  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual mind.  It  was  the  treasure  which  be  un- 
ceasingly guarded,  it  was  the  citadel  which  he 
spent  nis  life  in  defending ;  it  was  the  faith  of 
which  he  was  the  great  apostle.  And  what, 
though  he  overlooked  the  humble  needs  of  the 
wayfaring  Christian,  who  fears  to  stand  alone  lest 
he  should  fall ;  the  time  shall  come  when  the 
meanest  and  the  weakest  will  be  lifted  side  by 
jside  with  Milton,  and  feel  that  they  are  upheld  by 
that  inward  and  self-subsisting  force,  on  which 
they  dare  not  now  rely." — p.  80. 

In  fact,  the  errors  adverted  to  in  these 
extracts  are  almost  inseparable  from  a  large 
class  of  gifted  men — men  whose  strong  pas- 
sions give  a  one-sidedness  to  their  observa- 
tion and  judgment.  In  all  things  thoy  are 
too  much  wedded  to  the  standard  of  their 
own  individnality.  Preachers  often  ood* 
stract  and  elaborate  their  discoimieB  accord- 
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ing  to  some  model  prcf^cntcd  by  their  own 

ideal  notions  of  fitnc m,  in  placo  of  loobinrr 
to  their  hearers,  and  taking  their  notions 
of  filnesa  frum  the  conditioa  of  the  mJDd» 
which  it  should  be  thdr  aim  to  instruct  and 
elevate.  So  is  it  with  many  in  reference  to 
plans  of  social  improvcmsnt.  They  devise 
Bchemes  which,  were  they  thctnselres  in  the 
plneo  of  society,  might  possibly  be  made  to 
work  with  some  gooa  effect.  But  the  mis- 
chief is,  that  a  state  of  society  poisesaed  of 
the  amount  of  iutelligcnco  and  virtue  al- 
ways supposed  in  sach  Bobemeii,  is  a  thing 
remaining  to  bo  created.  It  would  he 
pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  legislate  for  men  a^ 
though  they  wore  augela,  if  wo  could  only 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  each — 
pleasant  to  believe  that  the  commuaitieB 
for  whose  behoof  governments  are  intended^ 
arc  ao  enlightened  and  pure  as  really  Dot  to 
need  any  government  at  all— as,  in  fact,  to 
bo  wronged  and  degraded  by  laws  wWch 
mppose  them  unwilling  to  the  performance 
of  anything  just,  wise,  or  benevolent.  But 
daring  a  little  season  at  least,  the  abstract 
in  these  matters  must  be  made  to  yield  to 
the  practical — the  ideal  be  somewhat  aub- 
ordiuated  to  common  sense.  '  My  laws,' 
said  Solon,  '  are  not  the  best  that  might 
be,  bat  they  are  the  beat  the  Athenianacan 
bear,'  and  Solon,  as  we  think,  was  a  man 
who  knew  something,  though  he  did  happei 
to  live  so  long  before  the  nineteenth  cen 
tnry  of  our  era. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  th 
article  on  Coleridge's  "  Chriatabel,"  whieh 
appeared  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review '' 
Home  five-and-twenty  years  since.  A  mor 
narrow- sonic d  piece  of  malignity  has  rarely 
disgraoed  the  pages  of  a  critical  journal. 
But  time,  happily,  is  the  great  critic  :  it  re- 
verses the  decisions  of  the  aojust  judge. 
The  handy-work  of  this  unknown  scribe  sur- 
vives, but  survives  aa  a  stigma,  fastened,  in 
retribution,  on  the  meanness  that  could  be 
parent  to  it,  and  not  as  a  disparagement  of 
the  reputation  against  which  it  was  direct- 
ed. It  is  true,  every  man  who  would 
achieve  anything  in  this  world,  and  do  it  in 
no  selfish,  trimming,  or  servile  spirit,  must 
lay  his  accoaut  with  fighting  bis  way  through 
mnoh  of  this  literary  Billingsgato  j  but  this 
does  not  cause  the  said  rhctorio  to  be  other 
than  it  is,  nor  preclude  us  from  oar  feeling 
of  delight  when  we  sec  Haman  sospended 
on  the  gallows  he  had  prepared  for  Morde- 
oaL  We  regret  we  cannot  find  space  to  in- 
■ert  Sterling's  able  critique  entire,  uid  to 
Anush  tnte  from  it  would  bo  oal;  to  do  it 


injury.  How  Sterling  wrote  on  subjeeta  of 
this  nature  in  his  riper  years,  may  he  best 
seen  in  hia  article  on  Tcnnyeon,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Quarterly  Ueview,"  so  late 
OB  1842. 

But  Sterling's  most  profound  papers  are 
these  on  Montaigne  and  Carlyle.  The  ela- 
borate paper  on  Carlyle  makes  a  much  near- 
er approach  towards  a  just  estimate,  both 
of  the  excellences  and  faults  of  that  highly 
gifted  writer  than  we  have  before  met  with 
from  the  pen  of  any  of  hia  professed  admi- 
rers. In  adverting  to  the  work  of  this  au- 
thop  on  the  French  Bevolution,  Sterling 
exposes,  with  great  vigor  and  manliness, 
and  with  a  reEoluto  honeatvwhich  cannot  be 
too  much  admired,  especially  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  he  is  thus  expressing  himself 
concerning  the  writings  of  a  personal  friend 
—the  grand  defecta  of  the  Cariyto  philoso- 
phy— vi).,  its  everlasting  assumption  that 
the  destruction  of  nearly  everything  that  it, 
must  bo  good,  while  scarcely  the  slightest 
effort  is  made  to  ascertain  whether  there  be 
anything  really  better  at  hand  that  may  be 
put  into  its  place— a  philosophy  which  does 
not  favor  the  Hamlet  maxim  about  "  the 
ills  we  have,"  but  is  ever  iterating  the  re- 


"  Yet  does  this  book,"  says  Slerling,  "  coiiUin 
many  unying!",  which  a  friuni!  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
miglil  be  pardoiicj  if  lie  wished  lo  blol  out  with 
leais.  These  are  painful  in  diSerenl  ways,  and 
woulil  be  hard  lo  class  under  one  bead.  But  their 
most  gunemi  character  is  iliai  of  a  haired  for 
Ihings  as  lliey  are,  showing  itself  in  cool  mockecr 
at  iJieir  Jeslruction,  and  in  joy  at  manifestaiion*. 
however  monslrotig,  of  the  wit!  lo  deslioy  ihem  ; 
a  temper  which,  discovtriid  in  a  man  so  superior 
lo  th*  average  even  of  thinking  men,  gives  much 
!□  ponder  on,  and  at  least  something  heartily  to 
lament.  Amoni;  paxsages  of  this  cast,  we  remem- 
ber nooe  so  obvioudv  and  so  aOliciiy  perverse  and 
no-Monc.  aslheconclu*ion  of  Lis  account  of  the 
Sepiemhet  maHacrea. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  lo  say,  ihkt  wc  have  no 
liking  for  the  filimy  mud-sea  of  corrupiion  into 
which  the  French  government  and  higher  clasaes 
bad  sunk  tbemsi'lves  during  the  last  century,  I 
any  eonaidcralicin  coold  increase  the  disguei  whjcb 
the  spectacle  raises.  It  would  be  that  iliey  brought 
the  people  lo  a  state,  or  left  them  in  one  which 
maile  the  villanies  of  the  Kevolution  posaibJe, 
while  rendering lT)e  Revolution  ilsellamosl  neces- 
sary and  wholesome  (lurification.  But  these  view* 
bave  nothing  in  them  lo  diminish  ibe  horror, 
ivhich  all  but  madmen,  or  sane  men  in  moments  of 
madness,  feel  at  such  proceedings  as  those  of  Sep- 
tember; for  in  these  there  was  the  foulest,  nutt 
iiaioOD ding  proof  of  the  exient  and  force  of  wick- 
edness, rankling  luidei  the  smooth  soiface  of  £a- 
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*<  The  deliberate  slaughter  in  broad  day, — nay, 
day  after  day,  in  the  chief  and  most  polished  city 
of  the  contiDent,---of  many»  many  hundreds  of  \ier- 
fectly  helpless  men  and  women,  trembling  prison- 
ers lockea  up  in  gaols,  with  no  offence  pretended 
against  ihem,  but  that  they  wished  to  preserve  the 
social  adrantages  which  they  had  inherited  from 
long  generations  of  their  ancestorsy-^this  was  an 
act  of  desperate  and  cowardly  brutality,  which  may 
well)  even  now,  make  any  human  being  shudder 
at  the  amount  of  moral  poison  hidden, — perhaps 
stiir working, — in  the  veins  of  modem  society. 
No  one  but  a  blockhead,  and  that  one  speaking 
with  extempore  inspiration,  rather  than  with  a 
moment^s  forethought,  would  allege  the  number 
of  lives  destroyed,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
prove  that  the  thing  was  not  done  heedlessly  as 
insigniicant.  And  if  pestilence,  or  the  shipwreck 
of  a  fleet,  had  devoured  ten  times  as  many,  who 
would  now  be  at  the  pains  to  speak  of  the  matter  ? 
The  curse  of  the  thing  is  in  the  black,  malignant 
passions  which  urged  on  the  work.  It  may  no 
doubt  he  alleged  that  the  crime  was  one  not  of  pas- 
sion but  of  policy,  and  doiie  to  frighten  the  Royal- 
ists into  quiet  during  the  struggle  against  the  Prus- 
sian army.  But  even  suppoeiog  that  there  was 
any  danger  at  all  of  an  aristocratic  insurrection, 
which  the  historian  does  not  attempt  to  establish, 
it  is  plain  that  so  enormous  a  precaution  never  could 
have  been  resolved  upon,  but  by  men  either  utterly 
vitiated  in  their  whole  souls,  or  at  the  moment  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  most  atrocious  feelings. 
Probably  the  authors  of  the  massacre  are  guilty  in 
both  respects.  Thus  it  was  that  they  broke 
through  all  the  restraints  of  moral  custom,  which 
he  who  defies,  except  in  order  to  promote  some 
still  higher  than  customary  truth,  is  in  the  most 

1'astly  hateful  class  of  human  beings,  and  not  the 
est  nateful,  the  more  we  hold  him  also  deplora- 
ble. 

"  It  is  on  this  very  ground  that  Is  placed  a  half- 
explicit,  faltering  defence,— not  the  less  grievous 
because  spoken  with  some  reserve.  The  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  narrative  are  these  (vol.  iii.  p. 
65) :  *  Instead  of  shrieking  more,  it  were  perhaps 
edifying  ''—alas,  no  !-^*  to  remark,  on  the  other 
side,  what  a  singular  thing  customs  (in  Latin, 
mores)  are;  and  how  fitly  the  virtue,  virtuF, 
manhood,  or  worth,  that  is  in  man,  is  called  lji.« 
morality  or  customarinesf.  Fell  slaughter,  one  Oi 
the  most  authentic  products  of  the  pit  you  would 
say,  once  give  it  customs,  becomes  war,  with  laws 
of  war,  and  is  customary  and  moral  enough  ;  and 
fed  individuals  carry  the  tools  of  it  girt  round 
their  haunches,  not  without  an  air  of  pride,-^ 
which  do  thou  nowise  blame.  While,  see  1  so 
long  as  it  is  but  dressed  in  hodden  or  russet,  and 
nvolution,  less  frequent  than  war,  has  not  yet  ^t 
its  laws  of  revolution,  but  the  hodden  or  russet  m- 
dividoals  are  uncustomary, — 0,  shrieking,  beloved 
brother  blockheads  of  mankind,  let  us  close  these 
ivide  mouths  of  ours ;  let  us  cease  shriekingi  and 
btgin  considerini^  I' 

**  From  this  it  is  hard  to  imagine  otherwise, 
llum  that  the  writer  conceives  thedmerence  to  our 
fetlings  of  the  death  of  a  thousand  persons  in 
bottltft  and  tha  laint  nombtr  bj  mainerti  ariMS 


from  the  commonness  of  the  one  and  the  raritv  of 
the  other  fact ;  as  a  death  by  fever  attracts  leM 
notice  than  a  death  by  drowning.  But,  0 !  shame, 
shame  to  use  the  wonderful  power  of  words  for 
thus  darkening  men's  plainest  and  holiest  know- 
ledge !  The  difference  is  not  in  many  or  fews 
custom  or  no  custom,  hodden  or  scarlet,  but 
in  the  souls,  the  purposes,  the  feelings  of  the  men 
who  do  the  deed.  Let  u  hundred  thousand  people, 
once  in  ten  centuries,  perish  by  earthquake ;  and 
yet  a  single  midnight  murder,  wrought  by  revenge 
or  avarice,  such  M  every  day's  newspaper  re- 
cords, is  to  the  eye  of  reason  a  more  fearful,  awful 
occurrence  than  the  wide  destruction  of  a  city. 
Nature's  immediate  extinction  of  myriads  of  her 
children  is  but  doing  at  once  what  she  does  hourly 
throughout  the  world ;  now,  indeed,  in  a  way 
more  impressive  to  the  imagination,  yet  with  no 
peculiar  moral  import  But  the  existence  in  one 
man  of  the  spirit  of  Cain— of  cunning,  ruthless 
malignity,  which  casts  aside  not  only  all  human 
compassion,  but  the  divine  reverence  for  the  life  of 
man  as  a  thing  consecrate  and  inviolable,--^and 
(his  at  no  bidding  of  sudden  passion,  and  in  no 
hot  thirst  uf  conflict,  much  less  at  the  clear  com- 
mand  of  reason,  which  authorizes  the  judge  to 
condemn  the  desperately  guilty,  the  soldier  to  fight 
for  his  own  country  against  a  foreign  one» — this 
is  a  new  and  peculiar  fact,  sufficient  to  appal 
every  man  not  too  near  the  brutes  for  even  the 
dimmest  meditation.  In  a  battle  how  difl^rent  is 
the  case,  where  the  man  who  takes  life  no  less 
exposes  his  own ;  where  the  sense  of  right  is  so 
strong  that  not  only  the  base  and  ferocious,  but 
the  gentlest  and  most  thoughtful,  feel  themselves 
engaging  in  no  vile,  unhallowed  work,  but  are 
purified  and  nerved  by  sympathies,  beliefs,  and 
that  religious  help  of  custom ,'— by  patri- 
otism, loyalty,  discipline,  pride  of  profes- 
sion, fellow  feeling  with  thousands  equally 
perilled,  and  the  ennobling*  sense  of  danger  en- 
countered for  the  sake  of  an  idea, — which  all  so 
light  up  with  their  blase  the  whole  of  life,  that 
the  shades  of  death  ate  lost  and  melt  away  in  the 
splendor.  But  in  the  cold,  tame,  dangerless  as- 
sassination of  a  herd  of  miserable  prisoners,  from 
mere  hatred  of  their  class  and  names,  or  even,  if 
you  will,  from  the  wish  to  intimidate  others,— 
r«nd  in  i?n  inconsistency  with  all  the  practices  of 
ino:!eri)  i.i.s  which  had  no  palliation  of  habit  to 
disguise  the  hideousness  of  the  act,'^who  does 
not  see  a  revelation  of  evil  sufilcient  to  dishearteu 
and  sorely  wound  the  highest  faith  in  all  possibili- 
ties of  good  i 

*' Thoughts  so  plain  and  sad  as  these  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  will  call  <  inarticulate  shrieking,*  and  will 
speak  of  the  *  iPidi  mouths  qf  blockheads.*  We 
should  be  sorry  to  exchange  the  sorrow  for  his  ill- 
timed  and  poorly-imagined  sophistry  and  scorn, 
painful  as  such  regret  is,  against  the  sardonic 
comfort  with  which  he  will  no  doubt  regard  all 
similar  comments. 

*'  It  must,  however,  be  said,  that  there  are  few, 
if  any,  other  passages  so  wretchedly  perverse  as 
this ;  and  much  of  the  book,  probably  by  far 
tha  greatest  part  of  it,  is  as  pure  and  grand  in  feel* 
ingi  M  it  ii  diatiACt  and  ^wing  in  the^  imagca 
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which  it  preMntB.  It  ii,  hovrever,  throUEhoat 
&book  thai  niHkes  the  heart  ache  more  tboDl^ci- 
tna,  though  Mmewhat  in  the  taioe  way.  It  bat 
nolhine  to  cheer,  nothing  to  tranquillize.  Bui 
tbal  which  most  agitates,  anil,  like  soTcerj,  pM- 
sesse*  the  reader,  is  not  the  tale  of  Idle  folly. 
drI"ellingon  till  it  ends  in  the  worse  earnest 
madness  and  horror,  Ihickening  tb«  pare  sonshi 
with  the  reek  of  death ; — not  the  OTerthrow  in 
inlemal  ruin  nf  llie  oldest  and  most  habitna!  slate 
of  things,  with  all  its  honors  hroughl  before  the- 
mind's  eye  tm  distinctly  as  if  prexeni  to  that  of 
the  body,  and  leaching  the  least  considerate  how 
insecure  for  all  men  am  the  softest  and  most 
valoed  circumstances,  and  that  he  only  who  can 
always  be  faithful  lo  himself,  has  ought  lasting  tci 
rely  on.  That  which  darkens  and  scares  ua  more 
than  all  this,  is  the  perpetual  sense  of  the  writer's 
wasting  toll  of  heart,  of  ihe  immeasurable  weight 
of  pain  and  grief  which  he  has  not  ceased  lo  bear, — 
the  stern  resclve  compressing  the  mad  furies  ol 
the  loul.  but  unable  to  east  them  out.  What  a 
spectacle  is  it  to  see  auch  a  man  as  this,  so  rich 
in  endowment,  so  decisive  and  victorioas  in  per- 
formance, who  yet  Ends  the  world  and  the  world's 
law,  and  the  law  of  his  own  nature,  so  ill  a  friend 
to  him,  that  he  more  lympatkizes  v>ith  almtat  tht 
vorit  Ttbtllion  againil  all  (atp,  than  wM  almosi 
the  but  sttbmiuionto  it;  thai  he  thinks  a  Roland, 
a  Vergniand,  only  ridiculous ;  a  Turgot  coldly  re- 
epectablei  while  agreedy  ruffian,  Danton,  a  mass 
01  bnilal  self.wlll  and  reinless  appetite,  kindles 
bis  admiration,  and  alrooat  bis  love  I" — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
366-373. 

We  maat  confesB  that  we  &re  little  dis- 
pomd  to  do  homage  to  the  philosophy 
irhich  ends  in  fault-finding.  Toat  is  one 
of  the  sorriest  of  trades ;  do  man  needs 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  any  sort  to  fol- 
low it.  But  when  onr  modern  prophet 
goes  beyond  this,  and  becomes  enamored 
evea  with  bad  men,  purely  bcoauee  doing 
the  work  of  desfruotion,  and  beoomes  fer- 
tile in  cxeoses  for  orime,  purely  because 
perpetrated  to  that  end,  we  then  have  some- 
thing more  than  defect  of  which  to  com- 
plain. The  wisdom  wbidi  before  was 
merely  one-eyed,  now  becomes  evil-oyed — 
eavonng  more  of  Pandemonium  than  of 
Fri^ise.  We,  too,  say,  down  with  the 
bad — down  with  it  everywhere ;  if  yon  arc 
only  prepared  to  show  that  the  vacuum  thus 
oreated  u  likely  to  be  filled  with  some- 
thing better,  and  not  with  something 
worse.  There  may  be  worse  things  than 
tlie  supremacy  of  law.  Bad  laws  may  be 
better  than  none.  Young  anarchy  may  be 
leas  endurable  than  old  oppression.  Strange 
that  men  should  become  old,  and  famous 
U  philosophers  too,  and  need  to  be  reminded 
of  sodh  tmths. 

The  "  Talea  and  Apologtva  **  in  thMe 
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volumes  appeared  in  the  "  Atheneenm  "  of 
1828  and  1P29,  or  in  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine," subsequently  to  1837.  These  are 
all  distinguished  by  the  taste  and  intelli- 
gence indicated  in  the  extracts  we  have 
given  from  the  author.  But  out  limits  re- 
quire thnt  we  should  now  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  our  promise,  to  mark  the  change  in 
respect  to  reliaious  opinion  which  came 
over  the  mind  of  Sterling  in  his  later  years. 

We  have  said  that  the  history  of  his 
mind  in  this  view  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  change  whiuh  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  educated  mind  of  this  cotmtry  to  a 
a  very  large  extent  dtiring  the  same  inter- 
val. We  have  observed  the  religious  feel- 
ing with  which  he  committed  himself  to  his 
duties  as  a  clergyman.  His  attention  to 
his  parish  dnties  at  Herstmonoenz  was 
marked  by  his  characteristic  energy.  His 
aim  was  manifestly  to  awaken  the  minds  of 
the  people,  to  itXl  forth  their  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  to  make  them  feal 
their  own  sinfulness,  their  need  of  redemp- 
tion, and  then  to  lead  them  to  a  recognition 
of  tho  Divine  love  by  which  that  redemp- 
tion is  offered  to  us.  In  visiting  them,  we 
are  told,  he  was  diligent  in  all  weathers,  to 
the  risk  of  his  own  health,  which  wms 
greatly  impaired  thereby  ;  and  his  gentle- 
ness and  considerate  core  for  the  comforts 
of  the  sick  won  their  afi'cetion,  so  that, 
though  his  stay  was  very  short,  hia  name  is 
still,  after  a  dosen  years,  cherished  by  ma- 
ny. It  was  his  manner  to  note  down  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  interested  him. 
Piles  of  these  memoranda  were  destroyed 
during  his  last  illness,  but  the  following, 
through  a  happy  accident,  has  been  pra- 
ecrvcd.  No  candid  nonconformist  will  read 
such  a  record  without  regarding  the  writer 

h  sincere  sympathy  and  respect : — 

fhe  only  way  for  a  clergyman,  the  best  way 
for  all,  to  regard  the  parish  they  live  in,  is  as  a 
church,  in  the  primitive  sense  o  I  the  word;  that 
is,  a  community  of  people  called  by  God's  grace 
from  the  world,  that  is,  (torn  following  their  own 
desires,  their  own  theories,  their  own  mlerests,  (o 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  spiriioal  end  of  mao>i 
existence,  madeltnown  to  us,  and  attainable  by  us 
through  CbriM  Jesus. -this  end  being  a  moral  union 
with  God.  Thi4  view  ougbt  to  determine  all  oui 
outward   duties;    and  if  it   were  allowed   to  do 

which  could  only  be  by  our  having  invranily 
the  mind  of  Christ,  it  would  perpetually  serve  in 

□   10   awaken   lis  lo   more   lively   pemmal 

nunion   with    Him,   and   imitation    of  Him. 

The  only  adequate  examples  I  know  of,  how  the 
Spirit  of  God,  il  not  leslsled  and  grieved  by  ns, 
weald  lead  na  to  regard  our  relations  towards  onr 
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fellow  memberfl  in  our  particular  ch»rcb>  are 
those  of  the  great  apostles  Paul,  Peter,  and  John. 
I  consider  it  no  small  calamity,  that  men  are  com 


not  a  mere  legend,  (see,  for  instance,  the  names), 
and  yet  8ig:niticant  of  what  ?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Cain's  punishment,  and  of  the  mark  set 


monly  so  persuaded  of  the  total  difference  iii  kind  |  upon  him  f  I  will  own  to  you,  that  the  more  I  go 
between  the  work  of  God*5  Spirit  in  the  hearts  oiinto  the  Old  Testament,  the  more  ground  I  find 
these  men,  and  in  those  of  all  other  Christians,  '/or  hesitating  about  the  great  physical  miracles, 
that  laymen  have  altogether,  and  clergymen  al-ifrom  the  apparent  mixture  of  alloy  in  the  nar- 
roost,  ceased  to  regard  them  as  models  Jbr  us,  ex-  !  ratives,  their  slight  outward  authority,  and  the 
cept  in  their  abstinence  from  acts  of  sin.  A  little  j  difficulties  of  any  scheme  thaf^ould  furnish  a 
knowledge  and  reflection  will  prove  the  erroneous- 'previous  ground  for  the  facts,  and  yet  account 
ness  of  this  view:  and  every  mind  which  feels  {tor  the  imperfection  of  our  record  of  them.     But 


any  earnest  sympathy  with  them,  has  a  witness 
in  itself  that  it  is  called  to  a  like  kind,  however 
inferior  in  extent  of  action.  Now  let  us  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  consider  how  one  of  them,  says  St. 
Paul,  would  be  likely  to  act,  if  placed  in  another 
age  than  his  own,  and  confined  to  one  small  di- 
Tision  of  country— in  short,  if  he  were  in  the  sit- 
uation of  a  modern  parish  priest  Is  it  not  plain 
that  he  would  substitute,  for  his  former  wide  ex- 
cursions, the  greatest  possible  intensity  of  influence 
in  detail  ?  It  would  he  no  longer  from  Jerusalem 
to  Damascus,  to  Arabia,  to  Derbe,  Lystra,  Ephe- 
SQS,  Phillippi,  Athenn,  Corinth,  Rome,  that  he 
would  travel :  but  each  house  would  be  to  him 


[  am  far  from  giving  the  thing  up ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  continuity  of  the  faith  in 
a  revealed  monotheism  among  the  Jews,  from 
Abraham  to  Christ,  or  to  doubt  that  scientific  in- 
quiry and  inward  experience  bring  out  more  and 
more  the  reality  and  exclusiveness  of  his  claims 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind. I  would  give  much  for  a  commentary  b^ 
Tholuck  or  Olshausen  on  the  Old  Testament,  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  latter  on  the  New.  I  have 
just  read  Schiller's  lecture  on  the  Sending  of 
Moses^  which,  if  there  were  nothing  else  against 
it,  would  I  think,  be  sufficiently  overthrown  by 
the  patriarchal  history,  in  which  the  evidence  of 


what  each  of  those  great  cities  was, — a  place  I  reality,  and  resting  on  contemporary  documents, 
where  he  would  bend  his  whole  being,  and  spend  I  or  wonderfully  accurate  tradition,  seems,  from  the 
his  heart,  for  the  conversion,  purification,  of  those  j  progressive  continuity  in  the  most  minute  points, 
under  his  influence.  If  Paul  would  have  done] to  be  perfectly  irresistible.  I  must  have  much 
this,  each  of   us  ought  to  try  to  do  so." — pp.  misrepresented  myself,  if  I  have  said  anything  at 

!•  !•  .A.  1 1     mm^  ^     I- 1  *  -  -  aL,  —.a*  aL.      a.    4  L-  T     _ .  .  *     •  I  • 


xlix — li. 

Bat  sickness,  as  wo  have  seen,  soon  com- 
pelled the  writer  to  relinqnish  the  kind  of 
duties  which  had  suggested  these  reflections ; 


all  resembling  the  notion  that  the  Jewish  coloring 
of  the  Gospel  arises  only  from  the  accidetital  cir- 
cumstances of  our  Lord's  birth  in  Judea.  My 
difficulty  is,  to  imagine  how  any  one  can  think 
so,  considering  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 


and  the  study  of  Gorman  authors,  both  in  he  must  have  begun,  like  Paul  at  Athens,  by 
ethics  and  theology,  with  which  he  became  preaching  an  « unknown  God  ;•  and  this,  probably 
occupied  subsequently,  produced,  ere  long,  the  only  and  indispensable  point  of  transition,  for 


a  very  perceptible  change  in  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  Scripture  testimony.  To 
Christianity  ho  still  adhered,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment,  as  firmly  as  ever ; 
but  the  freedom  with  which  he  learned  to 
interpret  or  discard  portions  of  the  sacred 
text,  betrayed  the  dangerous  influence  to 
which  his  mind  had  become  subject.  In 
183C,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hare  as  follows : — 

*<  The  discourses  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
pains  with  begin  to  look  more  shapely.  I  hope 
before  long  to  send  you  the  contents  of  a  volume 
to  look  at  it.  [  premise,  before  any  biblical  in- 
quiry, three  essays  on  Grod,  on  Revelation,  and  on 
Sin.  I  then  give  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Scriptures, 
following  this  by  dissertations  on  Inspiration,  Mi- 
racles, and  Prophecy,  and  then  add  six  or  seven 
consecutive  discourses  on  the  mam  topics  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  chronological  order,  beginning 
with  the  Fall.  Of  this,  more  than  half  is  actu- 
ally written  out,  and  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
second  half  on  the  New  Testament.  I  have  just 
finished  an  essay  or  discourse  on  the  narrative  of 
the  Fall,  which  pretty  well  satisfies  my  own  mind 
as  to  the  main  outlines ;  but  I  do  not  yet  see  my 
way  as  to  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The 
narrative  is  evidently  meant  to  be  8igniticant>  and 


the  early  churches  beyond  Judea,  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity,  was  the  faith  of  the  proselytes  of 
the  gate,  and  the  yearnings  of  those  with  whom, 
though  unconverted,  the  Jews  had  intercourse, 
for  further  knowledge  of  the  One  and  righteous 
God  of  Israel.  But  for  the  spiritual  faith  and 
ethics  of  the  Jews,  it  seems  to  me  there  would 
have  been  nothing  in  the  Old  World  with  which 
the  New  could  connect  itself;  and  the  Gospel 
would  have  dropped  from  the  clouds  like  a  mete- 
oric stone,  instead  of  rising  into  view  as  the  purest 
portion  of  a  vein  coeval  with  the  creation,  and  of 
which  everything  else  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  ore  or 
the  dross.  But  the  obscurity,  to  my  mind,  lies  in 
this-^that  in  the  very  proportion  in  which  the 
Hebrew  records  afford  clear  and  lively  evidence  of 
this  evangelic  element  in  the  old  world,  in  the 
same  degree  they  are  free  from  the  mixture  of  the 
prodigiously  miraculous ;  and  therefore  one  cannot 
but  ask  wluther  the  physically  marvellous  be  not  a 
separate  alloy.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  possi- 
bility thati  in  the  earliest  times,  and  especially  at 
the  epoch  of  the  constitution  of  a  monotheistic 
nation,  all  things  may  have  been  in  a  more  out- 
ward state,  and  connected  themselves  necessarily 
with  more  visible  manifestations  of  the  spiritoal 
system  around  us  and  within  us ;  and  that  the 
evolution  of  the  Inward  through  the  Visible  into 
amazing  phenomena,  may  have  .been  the 
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ry  characten.Mic  of  such  a  period,  and  the  only 
mode  of  brin^in^  home  to  men's  apprehensions 
(he  idea  of  the  Reality  of  a  Will  and  Reason  rul- 
ing: our  nature,  and  the  kindred  archetype  of  the 
peculiarly  human  in  man.  You  have  now,  very 
lou^hly  and  slenderly  stated,  what  is  771^  difficulty 
in  the  matter ;  and  any  hint  you  can  g;ive  me  to- 
wards the  solution,  will  he  more  acceptable  than 
rubies.  But  I  must  add,  that  any  painfulness  of 
interest  on  the  question  arises  entirely  from  the 
state  of  opinion  on  Vie  matter  in  this  country  ; 
as  no  possible  view  of  it  would,  to  my  mind,  one 
whit  weaken  the  security  of  the  Gospel,  any  more 
than  the  overthrow  of  the  old  notion  of  the  un- 
compounded  elemental  nature  of  atmospheric  air 
would  tend  to  impede  the  breathing  of  the  unde- 
ceived philosopher."— pp.  Ix-— Ixiv. 

The  italics  in  this  passage  are  our  own. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
seeds  of  sceptical  speculation  had  taken 
deep  root  at  this  time.  Sterling  olung, 
with  all  Ms  former  confidence,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  human  sinfulness,  and  to  the  need 
of  atonement  and  redemption.  No  system 
which  did  not  embrace  clear  and  strong 
views  on  these  points  could  be  regarded  by 
him  as  harmonizing '  with  the  facts  and 
wants  of  human  nature.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  thus  he  expresses  his  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  more  received  views  of  theolo- 
gy and  with  his  own  church  system,  towards 
the  dose  of  1 836 : — 

'*  I  constantly  meditate  lareer  and  more  connect- 
ed performances,  and  of  late  nave  been  speculating 
chiefly  on  the  possibility  and  propriety  of  at  last 
breaking  the  charmed  sleep  of  English  iheoI(^y  by 
a  book  on  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  I  sent 
to  England  for  a  volume  on  Inspiration,  lately 
published  by  a  learned  dissenter,  a  Dr.  Henderson. 
He  means  well  enough,  but  merely  takes  the  old 
ground,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  meet  the  obvious 
objections  as  to  discrepancies,  &c ;  and  he  is  evi- 
dently much  more  afraid  of  offending  his  brethren 
by  his  denial  of  literal  dictation*  than  of  disap- 
pointing intelligent  inquirers  by  leaving  all  their 
doubts  unanswered.  His  argument,  e.  g.,  for  the 
inspiration  of  Mark's  Gospel,  amounts  neariy  to 
this — that  Mark  was  probably  infallible,  because 
he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Peter,  and  because  Dr. 
U.  would  be  abused  by  other  dii^senting  ministers 
if  he  allowed  that  he  was  not.  But  make  it  ever 
so  plain  that,  in  upsetting  this  dead  idol,  one  was 
striving  for  Christianity,  and  not  for  critical  and 
historical  science  merely,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that 
any  clergyman  caught  in  the  fact  must  abandon  all 
notion  01  acting  for  the  future  in  any  ecclesiastical 
function.  It  has  struck  me,  that  if  my  life  should 
be  prolonged,  as  I  must  probably,  at  all  events, 
relinquish  all  public  ministration,  I  might,  perhaps, 
be  peculiarly  well  situated  for  trying  to  do  some 
good  of  this  kind  to  theology.  The  materials  are 
all  prepared  and  abundant  in  the  books  of  the  Ger- 
naas.    I  find  loosld  not  conscientioasly  pabliih 


the  things  I  wrote  some  time  ago  about  the  Old 
Testament.  The  earlier  portions  of  it  seem  to  me 
too  uncertain  to  justify  me  in  professing  that  tho- 
rough and  religious  faith  in  them  which  I  do  not 
entertain.  Christianity,  however,  has  lost  none 
of  its  value  in  my  eyes ;  and  I  read  Srhleiermacher 
with  increased  satisfaction.  I  have  been  looking 
into  Bayle ;  he  is  a  strange  tish,  with  no  more 
heart  or  imagination  than  a  slug,  and  yet  honest 
and  good-natured." — xciv,  xcv. 

About  a  month  after,  recurring  to  the 
same  topics,  he  says — 

^*  Of  the  speculative  and  arduous  books  at  my 
command  here,  my  favorite  at  present  is  Schleier- 
macher*8  Sermons,  which  I  have  be^un  to  read 
consecutively,  and  find  in  them  infinite  food  for 
reflection,  and  strong  and  constant  impulses  to 
goodi  '  I  had  never  read  them  at  all  till  about  a 
month  ago,  and  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
compass  and  value  which  they  seem  to  me  to  pos- 
sess. I  am  far  from  wishing  to  set  him  up  in  op* 
position  to  minds  like  Tholuck's ;  but  what  they 
have  in  common  is  found  in  him  in  such  fulness, 
clearness,  and  comprehensiveness,  and  supported 
by.  or  rather  supporting  such  an  extent  of  know* 
ledge,  such  a  conscientions  sobriety  of  judgment* 
and  a  moral  structure  so  thoroughly  earnest,  dis- 
ciplined, and  all  alive,  as  I  have  never  seen  rivall- 
ed in  any  other.  He  is  more  like  Augustine  than 
Luther ;  Paul,  than  John  ;  Baxter,  than  Leighton. 
Inferior,  doubtless,  to  them  all,  except,  perhaps, 
Baxter,  in  some  respects,  the  age  and  country  he 
lived  in  have  yet  given  him  a  peculiar  value  for  us, 
as  dealing  with  the  circumstances  and  knowledge 
which  are  a  part  of  our  actual  world,  and  which 
are  so  full  for  us  all,  of  perplexity  as  well  as  of 
help.  Much  more  diffused  as  Christian  life  pro- 
bably is  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  we 
are  perhaps,  rather  hasty  in  jumping  to  the  con- 
clusion that  what  there  is,  is  more  advanced  than 
on  the  Continent.  Of  course,  [  am  not  speaking 
of  the  mass  in  either  case,  but  only  of  those 
whose  minds  are  habitually  governed  by  a  love  for 
the  will  of  God.  as  revealed  to  us  in  Christ.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  form  any  comparison  from  perso- 
nal experience ;  aud  I  suppose,  as  to  numbers,  if 
there  is  one  such  person  in  Britain  out  of  fifty, 
there  may  be  one  in  five  hundred  on  the  Continent. 
But  if  I  were  to  judge  from  the  religious  books  in 
England  and  Germany,  which  are  far  more  attain- 
able and  certain  grounds,  I  should  say  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  one  country  more  resembled 
that  of  the  Apostles  before  Pentecost,  and  that  of 
the  other,  the  matured  mind  of  Paul  and  John. 
However  this  may  be,  I  will  own  to  you  (for  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  not  deal  with  you  in  all 
sincerity)  that  I  find  myself  more  and  more  re- 
moved  from,  all  the  views  in  which  the  Church-of" 
England  divines  differ  from  the  foreign  protestant 
churches.  1  cannot  trace  this  tendency  to  any  cor- 
rupt self-indulgence  of  my  own,  but  find  that  the 
more  I  endeavor  to  draw  near  in  heart,  mind,  and 
life,  to  the  Savior,  and  the  more  earnestly  I  strive 
to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God,  the  less  I  seem 
disposed  to  admit  anylbiog  like  the  claims  of  a 
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hierarchy,  venerable  though  it  may  be  as  a  monu- 
ment, and  useful  as  an  instrument,  or  to  believe  in 
any  normal,  outward  institution,  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  of  rulers  and  teachers  in  the  church. 
The  divine  authority  of  such  seems  to  me  merely 
identical  with  their  evangelic  value.  I  write  these 
thi':gs  because  I  know  you  would  rather  have 
the  conclusions  of  a  sincere  mind  than  the  compli- 
ances of  a  hypocritical  one.  I  feel  no  pleasure, 
but  great  pain,  in  differing  from  so  many  of  the 
wisest  and  holiest  of  my  countrymen ;  but  I  dare 
not  lie  for  God  l"* — xcv,  xcviii. 

Sterling  docs  not  do  justice  to  Dr.  Hen- 
derson in  the  former  of  these  passages ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  this,  when 
we  learn  that  his  own  text-book  on  this 
subject  of  Inspiration  was  Coleridge's  *  Con- 
fessions of  one  Enquiring  Spirit,'  a  work 
not  then  published,  but  which  ho  had  been 
allowed  to.  copy  from  the  manuscript.  We 
concur  with  Mr.  Hare  in  thinking  that 
Sterling's  separation  from  the  active  duties 
of  life,  as  the  consequence  of  his  indisposi- 
tion, contributed  to  that  divergence  of  his 
views  towards  the  negative  side  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  80  observable  in  the  pas- 
sages wo  have  extracted  from  his  letters, 
and  in  others  that  might  be  cited.  That 
Sterling  was  a  man  of  honest  and  religious 
feeling  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  that  ho 
did  not  stray  further  into  error  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  that  fact ;  but  he  became  alniost 
from  necessity  a  solitary  speculator,  and  in 
the  degree  in  which  ho  became  suoh,  we 
trace  in  him  the  absence  of  that  wider  and 
more  robust  tone  of  thinking  which  a  more 
active  life  would  have  secured  to  him.  The 
discipline  of  the  schools  rarely  yields  a 
wholesome  fruit  when  divorced  from  the 
discipline  of  society. 

In  Sterling  this  divorce,  mischievous  as  it 
may  have  been,  was  much  less  so  than  it 
would  have  been  in  a  man  of  less  native 
energy  and  kindliness.  Croaking  was  not 
his  habit.  U  he  meddled  with  social  evils 
it  was  in  the  hope  of  doing  something 
to  ameliorate  them  ;  and  if  he  mourned 
over  the  real  or  supposed  need  of  a  reform 
in  our  theology  it  became  his  anxiety — his 
passion,  if  possible,  to  do  some  real  service 
in  this  department.  To  his  generous  na- 
ture a  wronged  truth  was  a  truth  doubly 
endeared.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  his 
peculiar  views  were  such  as  not  a  few 
would  be  disposed  to  run  down  with  intole- 
rance and  noise,  was  enough  to  dispose  him 
to  regard  those  views  with  deeper  interest. 
The  fact,  too,  that  while  so  many  entertain- 
ed the  same  thoughts,  so  few  were  disposed 
to  express  them,  was,  in  his  jadgment  a 


strong  reason  why  he  should  not  be  silent. 
The  herd  of  timid  and  selfish  oaloulators 
who  were  content  to  whine  in  secret,  was 
quite  large  enough  without  his  being  of  the 
number.  But  his  error  in  this  direction  be- 
come serious.  It  disposed  him  to  look  on 
the  reasonij^  of  Strauss  with  a  degree  of 
favor  utterly  inconsistent,  in  our  judgment, 
with  the  retention  of  anything  distinctively 
Christian.  Nevertheless,  while  appearing 
to  cede  to  the  German  his  whole  argument, 
Sterling  maintains  that  this  ^  leaves  the  ideas 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone- 
ment, and  the  offices  of  the  Spirit,  precisely 
as  they  were."     Miserable  delusion  ! 

But  this  is  the  modern  theory.  The 
sacred  text  is  so  little  authentic  or  tmst- 
worthy,  that  the  portions  of  it  which  maybe 
rejected,  and  the  fragments  which  may  be 
retained,  are  a  matter  left  partly  to  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  historical  criticism,  but 
mostly  to  our  own  innate  sense  of  truth  and 
fitness.  The  monotheism  of  the  Scriptures 
is  good  ;  the  ethical  greatness  of  Jesus 
is  good  ;  and  if  there  be  any  philosophical 
sense  in  which  such  doctrines  as  the  Trinity, 
the  Atonement,  or  Spiritual  Regenera- 
tion may  be  retained,  let  them  by  all  means 
be  so  retained,  and  take  with  them  the 
weight  of  an  historical  creed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  prefer  a  creed  from  history  to 
a  creed  from  philosophy — but  let  the  last 
appeal  be  to  human  consciousness,  to 
the  Bible  icithin  fia,  which  no  hand  can 
erase,  and  which,  if  wisely  consulted  can- 
not err.  This  theory,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not 
one  tending  merely  to  destroy — it  con- 
structs. It  does  not  end  in  mere  soepti- 
oism  and  mockery — it  has  a  faith  ana  a 
worship.  Miracles,  of  course,  are  so  mndi 
historical  embellishment  or  mythic  fiction. 
In  all  history  a  stream  of  divine  truth  may 
be  traced ;  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
histories  it  is  brighter  than  elsewhere.  Jesus 
and  Paul  were  divinely  commissioned,  but 
so  were  Plato  and  Socrates.  Of  the  changes 
through  which  not  a  few  minds  of  this  class 
are  now  passing,  a  vivid  picture  is  given  in 
the  following  passage.  It  is  taken  from  the 
supposed  private  memorandum  of  a  young 
speculatist,  in  the  tale  entitled  ''  The  Onyx 
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*  I  cannot  recognise  myself,  or  my  experience  of 
life,  in  the  sacred  records.  When  I  reed  them,  1 
find  myself  travelling  in  an  enchanted  region,  that 
has  almost  nothing  in  common  with  my  accus- 
tomed country.  There  is  little  in  it  that  joins  on  to 
anvlhing  pre-ezistent  in  roe.  I  acknowledge 
indeed  herevaiichand  prof  ass  beauty*  as  in  Mrj 
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pictures ; — there  a  dreary  awful  power,  as  iuDnii- 
dical  or  Eg3rptian  remaius ;  wonders  ag:aiD,  as  un- 
prepared ana  incoherent  as  those  of  dreams ;  lastly 
gushes  of  human  feeling,  and  strains  of  thought, 
which  really  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  nature  as 
miM»  but  which  stand  in  no  close  or  necessary 
relation  to  the  loftier,  stronger,  more  oracular  por- 
tions. I  can  as  little  enter  into  the  #ld  Hebrew's 
views  of  divine  and  human  things,  as  he,  could  he 
now  revive,  would  comprehend  my  feelings  as  to 
nature,  art,  and  man.  His  world  is  indeed  a  land 
of  marvels,  many  of  them  lovely,  and  many  ex- 
pressive, but  all  shut  up  within  a  circuit  of  huge 
walls.  It  seems  to  me  the  chief  of  all  confounding 
paradoxes,  that  so  many  millions  of  men,  in  times 
and  modes  so  different  from  those,  should  fancy  the 
grey  and  thnnder-cloud  of  that  old,  eastern  theoc- 
racy, can  remain  built  up  like  a  Cyclopian  wall  in 
our  freer,  calmer  sky."— Vol.  II.,  pp.  499, 500. 

This  is  a  beautiful  writiDg,  and  the 
thoughts  are  such  as  do  not  often  greet  us 
in  modern  authorship.  But  whither  does 
all  this  tend  }  Not  to  a  peaceful  issue. 
The  land  of  rest  lies  not  in  that  direction. 
So  even  this  younff  speculatist  is  made  to 
feel  before  the  end  of  his  story,  and  so 
Sterling  himself  was  beginning  to  feel  when 
those  last  moments  came  in  which,  amidst 
all  his  error  and  uncertainty  on  many  points, 
the  evil  of  sin  and  the  mercies  of  forgiveness 
prompted  him  to  that  earnest  prayer  which 
we  are  not  willing  to  suppose  could  have 
been  offered  in  vain  to  the  All-merciful ! 

Very  little  in  our  old  treatises  on  Chris- 
tian evidence  will  be  found  adapted  to  meet 
these  new  forms  of  disbelief.  The  whole 
argument  needs  not  only  to  be  re-cast  but 
to  be  re-animated — to  take  both  another 
form  and  another  soul.  To  look  to  the 
pulpit  for  anything  more  than  a  very  par- 
tial remedy  of  this  evil  must  be  vain.  Scep- 
ticism in  this  philosophical  form  has  not 
touched  the  masses  of  our  people,  even 
among  the  middle  ranks,  more  than  indi- 
rectly and  remotely,  and  affects  only  the 
more  reading  and  thoughtful.  But  from 
this  point  upwards,  modem  society  is  deep- 
ly leavened  with  it.  The  pulpit,  however, 
is  eminently  an  agency  for  acting  upon  the 
many  more  than  upon  the  few.  From  this 
cause  few  preachers  are  competent  to  use 
it  otherwise  than  for  the  many,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  competency  of  the  preachers, 
few  existing  congregations  would  tolerate 
them  in  attempting  anything  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  course  at  present  prescribed 
to  them.  Plain  people  expect  their  plain 
food,  and  must  have  it,  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  many  to  whose  palate  such  provision 
is  not  the  food  requiied.    The  pulpit  needs 


to  be  flanked  in  our  time  by  new  agencies. 
The  press  is  too  many  for  it,  as  narrowed 
to  its  present  topics  and  its  present  mode 
of  presenting  them.  It  meets  a  certain 
breadth  of  modern  society,  taking  in  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  middle  and  humbler 
classes,  with  tolerable  effect ;  but  a  wide 
stream  of  imperishat)le  natures  is  ever  pass- 
ing right  and  left  of  it,  wholly  untouched 
by  it,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  touched  by 
it.  We  have  long  thought  that  it  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted,  that  there  is  not  at  least 
one  pulpit  in  every  large  town  occupied  by 
a  man  who  would  be  a  preacher  to  the  age 
a  preacher,  we  mean,  who  would  bring 


the  force  of  a  sanctified  intellect  and  heart 
to  the  work  of  rescuing  human  spirits  from 
those  more  philosophical  and  ever-shifting 
forms  of  error,  which  are  ensnaring  multitudes 
among  the  more  influential  portions  of  the 
community  to  destruction.  It  would  be  a 
happy  thing,  we  think,  if  a  few  men  of  this 
sort  would  consent  to  be  accounted  as  with- 
out any  special  charge  or  home,  and  be 
ready  to  move  from  place  to  place  at  mode- 
rate intervals — say  every  six  or  twelve 
months — men  of  the  same  class  and  devoted 
to  the  same  objects,  interchanging  pulpits 
in  this  manner,  with  a  View  to  mutual  relief 
and  the  better  action  against  the  errors  of 
the  times.  A  band  of  men  of  this  sort,  lit- 
tle concerned  about  sectarian  difierences, 
but  earnestly  devoted  to  the  work  of  grap- 
pling with  the  errors  of  the  reading  and 
more  educated  classes  of  the  age,  might  do 
a  service  to  the  sreat  Christian  interest,  the 
magnitude  of  which  would  not  only  be  great, 
but  be  conspicuous  for  ages  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  in  uie  great  substance 
of  the  objections  taken  to  the  supernatural 
in  Christianity  by  our  dreamy  neighbors 
the  Germans,  or  by  our  flippant  neighbors 
the  French,  or  by  their  admirers  in  this 
country,  that  might  not  be  successfully  met 
by  a  fair  use  of  tiie  principles  even  of  their 
own  philosophy.  Strip  the  German  Ideal- 
ism or  the  if  rench  Eclecticism  of  their  jar- 
gon, and  what  is  old  in  them  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  principles  which  have  been  har- 
monized long  since  with  Christianity,  while 
what  is  new  will  be  ascertained  as  consistr 
ing  of  so  much  airy  assumption,  or  as  being 
matter  of  small  value. 

We  are  not  a  little  gratified  to  find  Mr. 
Hare  among  the  few  dergymen  of  the  churdi 
of  England,  who  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  state  of  things  to  which  we 
refer,  and  from  whoiA  some  good  service  in 
this  cftuse  may  be  expected.    One  capital 
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effect  of  BOme  each  new  sect  as  we  h&ve  sag- 1  whicb  are  incenantl]'  lifting  an  iheir  hnids  on 
gestcd — a  sect  which  shoolil  take  aa  its !  each  side  of  ii,  lo  scare  and  mock  all  such  as  stop 
special  mission  to  preach  Christianity  in  its'!".''*"''  "  '''?°'-  .  ""J  there  «re  minds,  whose  lot 
harmony  withaaound  phUosophy-iLthor--X,P^^^^^^^ 

words,  in  Its  harmony  with  the  great  wants  ;]?(„,_„,„  „ho  seern  lo  regard  ii  as  iheit  ap- 
and  facts  of  hnman  nature,  would  be,  that  ■  pointed  task  lo  descend  lo  ihe  ptea  of  Hades,  and 
it  woold  stimnlate  all  groat  religious  partitn  cring  back  Uerbems  in  chains ;  and  of  ihese  m«a 
to  bestow  more  attention  themseWes  ou  a  Sterling  was  one.  Nor  are  such  men  [o  be  dia- 
field  of  labor,  now  almost  neglected,  but  i  oiisaed  with  a  cold  laant,  or  a  severe  reproof, 
which,  if  well  worked,  would  yield,   under!"  "^^"S  IhetnaelTes   unptofilably  m  grubbing 

the  Divine  bleaaing,  a  most  potent  return,  S?,"!  "'^^'^  '""'"''  °'  '■^ffi"?  ?°  '^'v '""*: 
•IT    .       ,    J  V  ,.     "^  -      .,    "  """■   For  tbe  roots,  too,  may  Often  need  lo  have  the  ral 

We  conclude  our  observations  for  the  prcB^ ,  about  them  loosened,  ind  uncongenial  substanon 
ent  on  this  topio,  with  an  extract  relating  removed:  nor  is  it  well  lo  blame  those  who  de- 
to  it  from  the  oloae  of  Mr.  Hare's  beautifiii  i  vole  themselves  to  this  more  arduous  labor,  in  or- 
memoir  : —  |  der  thai  others  may  have  more  abundant  and  bel- 

I  ter  fruit  to  feed  oni  If  the  ereal  problems  of  spcc- 
"  The  representation  of  hislifeisunsalishctory,  ulation,  which  are  continually  rising  up  asourhori- 
becaurn  the  problem  of  his  life  is  iocomplete  i  zon  widens,  are  left  uae;<pIored,~)f  thoee  who  are 
That  problem,  as  has  been  truly  observed  lo  me  '  iel  to  be  the  guiding  spiriisof  their  age,  pass  them 
by  one  of  his  chief  friends,  was  the  same  as  the  I  ^y-  and  are  content,  provided  Ihey  can  evade  ea- 
greal  problem  of  our  age.  In  fact,  it  was  the  same  I  i^pe  from  them,  or  if  they  try  to  impose  upoD 
with  Ihe  great  problem  of  all  ages,  to  reconcile  !  '^^"  followers  by  denying  their  ezialeocc,  or  ibeir 
faith  with  knowledge,  philosophy  with  relieion,  magnitude  and  danger,  the  vessel  after  a  While 
the  subjective  world  of  human  specnlaiioD  witli  .will  assuredly  suike  against  the  roek,  and  founder. 
the  objective  world,  in  which  God  has  manifesieii  1°  ^ucb  a  etaie  of  things,  falsehood  is  sure  to  creep 
himself  by  a  twofold  revelation,  outwardly  to  our  i  'O,  and  to  spread  from  mind  to  mind,  from  heart  to 
senses,  aod  spiritually  lo  our  spirits.  Nay,  this  h  I  heart,  with  hollowness,  hypocricy,  and  a  whole 
only  the  intellectual  aide  of  the  problem,  though  |  legion  of  fiends  in  its  train.  We  must  do  the  work 
Dot  merely  intellecloa!,  inasmuch  as  in  the  higher  'hat  is  set  us  lo  do — the  intelleclual  work  as  well 

r^iona  of  thought  the  wings  of  the  iulellect  flag  "s  the  monf:  we  most  no'  -'■■-'-  " '—  " 

anddmop.uDlestamoial  power  oerveand  sustain  over:  and  this  is  a  part  of  it 
them.  For  what  is  the  great  moral  problem  of '  "H  may  be  thought  that  the  storv  of  Sterling^ 
mankind, — though  in  this,  since  the  will  is  the  'ife  is  a  waminc  to  refrain  from  all  speculaiioa. 
main  seat  of  our  weakness,  we  have  wandered  >  But  this  would  be  lo  misread  and  pervert  it.  When 
still  more  widely  froD)  its  true  solnlioa,  but  to '  we  listen  to  those  most  beautiful  and  graeions 
strive  after  a  like  atonement  i  From  the  firsi  words,  in  which  our  Lord  gives  thanks  to  the 
dawnof  speculation,  man  has  ever  been  endeavor-  Father,  that  he  has  hid  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
ine  to  solve  this  great  problem  under  one  form  or  I'rom  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  has  revealed  Ihem 
other  i  and  it  has  ever  been  receiving  fresh,  though  'o  babes,  are  we  lo  conclude  from  them,  that  God 
only  partial  solutions.  Ever  since  It  was  solved,  has  set  a  bane  against  wisdom  and  prudence,  and 
once  lor  all,  for  every  practical  purpose  of  life,  by  has  excluded  the  wise  and  the  prodent  from  the 
the  Incamatioo  of  the  Word,  new  forma  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Surely  this  cannot  be. 
■pecnlaiive  problem  have  been  continually  present-  ^^en  the  deplorable  shipwreck  of  Solomon  is  not 
iog  themselves ;  every  new  solulion  has  disclosed  'o  teach  us  this  lesson.  For  what  does  the  whtde 
a  deeper  mystery  still  unsolved  :  nor  has  any  form  I'lsloty  of  the  Church  declare  >.  Was  Moses,  who 
of  it  been  more  petpleiing,  than  that  in  which  it  was  sVilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  EKyptiaos, 
jiresents  itself  u>  the  meditative  minds  of  our  own  debarred  thereby  from  receiving  the  revelation  of 
timea.  'he  eternal  I  Am !    Was  St.  Paul  abut  out  from 

"  II  we  look  through  Ihe  recent  hislory  of !  'he  kingdom  of  heaven  i  or  St.  Athanasins,  or 
thought,  especially  in  Germany,  where  ihoughi  Augusiin,  or  Bernard,  or  Hooker .'  Our  Lord'! 
upon  such  subjects  has  been  far  more  active  and  ,  '^ords  are  indeed  a  warning,  and  so  is  the  whole 
Tigorouslhanelsewhere,  we  may  see  what  powers ,  volume  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  story  of  the 
have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  what  powers  have  ^'dl  downward,  against  man's  natural  proneneKi  to 
been  baffled,  at  least  so  far  as  only  to  attain  lo  a  overrate  worldly  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  to 
Very  partial  and  inconclusive  solution.  One  wiz-  believe  thai  of  nimself  he  can  penetrate  into  Ihe 
ard  after  another  has  bid  the  waves  be  still,  and ,  mysteries  of  God.  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  it  onght 
then,  deluded  by  a  momentary  lull,  has  fancied  ""'y  lo  render  us  the  more  indulgent  towudstbooe 
that  he  had  found  out  the  spell  to  bind  them ;  but  "'ho  have  these  heavy  incumbrances  lo  struggle 
anon  they  have  swollen,  and  lost,  and  roared  j  i ''"''h-  We  ought  lo  judge  them  the  more  leniently 
and  he  loo  has  been  swept  along  by  Ihem,  It  is '  ^'^'  'his  very  reason.  If  there  is  any  man,  who, 
true,  very  many.  nay.  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  having  eierted  himself  laboriously  and  persevering. 
may  find  peace  in  some  partial  solulion  of  the '  1}'  'o  piy  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  our  nature,  to 

firoblem,  and  may  walk  qn  quietly  and  straight-  T'erce  through  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  evil,  and 
orwaid  along  the  path  of  life,  without  IronbTing '  'c  catch  a  glimpse  of  ihe  light  and  glory  beyond 
Ihemselvea  adiont  the  doubts  and  qnestioningai  and  behind,  can  say  he  baa  neni  bewuakeaor 
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troubled  in  the  calm  cooipomire  of  his  fajth.  lei 

him  call  a  alone  at  Sterlini; :  I  cannot ;  nor  should 
they,  who,  never  having  enfca^d  in  such  inqui' 
riea,  can  lorm  no  e«llinate  of  the  difficulties  hesel- 
tiDg  them.  The  reader  of  CowpeT's  '  LetleW  m^iy 
remember  how,  in  spealsing  of  Johnion's  '  Livi^s 
of  the  Poets,'  be  says  to  Newton,  that  be  had  '  ob- 
served bnt  one  man  in  the  whole  nuibber,  whose 
mind  Heemed  lo  have  the  slighiesl  linctnre  of  teli- 
ffion.'  In  this  there  was  a  good  deal  «f  morhicl 
exaggerailon,  arising  from  Itie  narrowness  of  Cow- 
per's  own  religious  views  of  the  lime ;  for  Miliui 
was  one  of  the  poets  thus  condemned  in  a  masA 
as  not  haviag  the  slightest  tincture  of  relinioii 
Something,  too,  is  altnbniabte  lo  the  hiogiapher'! 
incapacity  for  represenling  man's  inner  life.  Sirli. 
with  all  these  deductions,  the  fact  noticed  may 
serve  as  an  instance  of  the  separaiion,  almoai  ihi 
divorce,  which  look  place  between  nun's  iniel 
lectual  and  spiritual  facalties  a  century  and  a  bal; 
ago.  If  we  look  through  a  list  of  the  historian! 
during  Ibe  same  period,  or  of  Ihe  melapbysicians 
or  of  the  men  of  science,  the  same  fact  forces  itself 
upon  as.  There  are  divers  exceptions  indeed  ;  but 
the  majority  bear  witness  that  the  intellecl  of  man 
had  thrown  off  its  alleeiance  to  Christian  tniih. 
In  many  caaes,  no  donbt.  this  sprang  from  eome 
moral  perversity  wresting  the  judpient  awry. 
But  it  must  also  be  concedMl,  that  the  advocate,'  of 
Christian  truth  did  not  set  it  forth  in  that  sim 
convincing  majesty  which  wouW  haTeconslrai 
the  intsllect  to  bow  before  it.  Nor  can  any 
be  well  acqaainted  with  the  stale  of  the  Intel  lee  in  a  I 
wdrld  hi  OUT  days,  without  knowing  thai  the  mmt 
phenomenon  is  still  lamentably  frequent,  no 
merely  in  France  and  Germany,  but  also  in  Eni^ 
land.  Among  men  of  inlelleclual  vigor,  I  will  iioi 
say  the  majority,  but  undoubtedly  a  very  largr 
portion,  are  only  withheld  from  open  iiifidelily  by 
giving  np  their  thoughts  entirely  to  the  business  c  ' 
this  world,  and  lumiug  away  with  a  comprarnl» 
ing  indifference  from  serious  inquiries  about  i^li 
gion.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  becomes  ih 
imperative  duty  of  all  who  loyelbeimihin  Cbrjt^ 
10  purge  it,  so  far  as  Ibey  can,  from  the  alloy 
which  it  may  have  contracted  in  the  course  of 
ages  through  the  admixture  of  human  concpii^i, 
and  which  renders  it  irreconcilable  with  the  poeiu. 
lates  of  the  inieilecL  This  is  indeed  a  very  iltii- 
cale  work,  and  accompanied  with  many  risks;  arul 
many  will  go  astray  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
it  But  still  it  mnet  be  done.  The  men  ol  our 
days  will  not  believe,  unless  you  prove  to  tlirm 
.  that  what  they  are  called  upon  to  believe,  does  noL 
eouttailict  the  laws  of  iheir  minds,  and  that  it  re»I$ 
upon  a  solid,  unshakable  foundation.  We  cannni 
arrest  Ihe  winds  or  the  waves;  norcaa  we  arreal 
the  blasts  and  fides  of  thought.  These,  'oo, 
blow  and  roll  where  ihey  list.  We  may  inJeed 
employ  them  both;  but,'  to  turn  Ihem  to  account, 
we  must  suffer  ourselves  to  be  impelled  and  borne 
along  by  Ihem,  without  fainting  at  the  thought  of 
the  perils  we  mav  have  lo  encounter,  and  in  ihe 
hope  that,  with  ine  belpof  our  heavenly  com]>as», 
we  may  render  those  tumultous  elements  sub- 
strvient  to  the  good  of  mankind.  Fresh  obsbicles 
ve  ever  liaing  aciow  our  ftttb ;  and  we  muat  as- 
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rail  Ihem.  If  we  do  so,  though  some  lives  may 
be  joet  in  the  attack,  one  obstruction  after  another 
will  gradually  ba  removed,  Now  Sterling  was 
one  of  the  men  whose, nature  commanded  him  la 
Btnndinihe  van  of  human  progress.  He  belonged 
lo  the  body-guard  of  him  who  might  be  calledoj 
the  name  of  the  heroic  Prussian,  Marshal  Fof> 
wards.  If  there  was  a  post  of  danger,  he  would 
ru>>h  to  it;  if  a  forlorn  hope  was  sent  out,  ha 
wuuld  be  among  the  first  to  join  il.  Such  men  In 
honor,  although  they  fall ;  nay,  we  honor  them 
Ihe  more,  because  they  fall.  Of  the  mystery  of 
iheir  fall  we  cannot  jui^e  ;  but  we  may  trust  that 
111',  who,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  baa  earnestly 
lovi<d  tmlb,  and  sincerely  desired  to  serve  the  God 
of  truth,  will  be  judged  by  the  God  of  mercy :  and 
we  may  feel  sure  that  the  prayer  for  fo^venesa, 
when  il  rises  fiom  the  depths  of  a  departing  spirit, 
cannot  ho  uttered  in  vain," 

The  rare  value  of  tbese  extracts  iniut  bo 
our  apologr  for  presenting  them  bo  largely 
to  our  readers. 


Edcutioh  auono  thk  WisbEvm  MeTHODisr*. 

-There  are  4,169;Sabbalh-8chool9,  being  an  in- 

ease  of  65  during  the  year.   In  ihese  sohoola  there 

c  443,895  children,  namely,  219,798  l)oys,  and 

ii,U9S  girls.     This  ia  an  increase  above  the  nuin- 

T  reported  last  year  of  17,836.    Of  these  scholan, 

select  classes  preparatCTV  to  their  itt- 

Ibe  Christian  church,  l^is  is  aa  in- 

of  8,4IB.    lu  3,441  schools,  the  Wesleyan 

Cniechlsms  areiaughL    The  total  Dumber  ofteaclw 

ers  is  81,7B0,  being  an  increase  of  3,125.    Of  tbese 

teachers.  57,734  are  members    of  the    Wesle^™ 

church,  being  an  increase  daring  the  year  of  4,336. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  &  Sabbaih.scbools, 

.!»  IV as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  £2G,430,  t>eing  an 

increase  of  £464.    The  numlier  of  day-schools  Is 

IdF^'  being  13  more  than  were  reported  last  year. 

Ill  [liese  183 are  taught  by  teachers  trained  under 

the  ;Jirection  of  ibe  committee ;  and  2SS  by  other 

ceachers,  some  of  whom  have  received  their  training 

ctv.nvhere;  and  some  of  whom  have  been   at  no 

irainlng  school.    There  are  164  boys'  schools;  58 

jirl'^'  schools;  130  miied  schools;  and  56  infant 

schools.    In  these  schools  there  are  37,679  scholars; 

i.  t  ao^l  boys,  13,495  girls,and  4,933  infants.  The 

iuUil  cost  of  maintaining  the  day-schools  for  the  last 

t'e.ir  is  stated  to  have been,£a4,113.-Tb  Wislej/an. 

TtsTi  Ann  AiT. — All  studies  connected  with 

nsiL-,  all  connected  with  art,  may  be  considered  as 

^]  many  addidoaa  to  the  senses.    Take  ibe  whole 

ratline  of  sciences — take  astronomy,  for  instance. 

The  astronomer~how  fiir  higher  does  he  stand  than 

■  simple  peasant,  who  views  Ihe  stars  but  as  mere 

ight  spots  in  the  vault  of  heaven ;  while  the  as- 

iiiomer  gazes  upon  Ibem  with  higher  respect — 

viih  increased  veueration— fbr  the  grest  and  good 

Being  who  called  Ihem  into  existence,  and  who 

"^  'in  the  firmament,  as  it  were,  in  the  "  hollow  of 

hand."    Take  again  the  an  of  painting.    The 

St  walks  along  Uie  fields,  over  the  mounlaina, 

)i]gh  the  city  and  the  plain,  and  sees  objecis,  the 

beamy  of  which,  lo  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 

tru?  effect  of  light  and  shade,  is  eSeclnally  hidden, 

I^d  r 
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From    Hogg's    lattrttetor. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


The  alienation  whioh  took  place  between 
Groat  Britain  and  America,  in  the  year 
1775,  was  not  only  political  but  personal. 
The  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  thirteen  United  States  not 
only  disrupted  the  colonial  tie  which  bound 
them  and  the  mother  country  together,  but 
infused  an  antagonistic  element  into  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  these  rival  nations, 
although  they  were  still  essentially  identi- 
cal in  origin,  in  literature,  and  relidon. 
Britain  had  been  humiliated.  She  had  re- 
ceived the  fir^t  blow  to  her  pride  from  a 
hand  she  had  hitherto  beheld  as  that  of  a 
petulant  child,  and  which  she  had  affected 
to  despise ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  cha- 
ffrin  wnich  she  really  felt  at  the  martial 
discomfiture  and  territorial  disintegration 
which  had  followed  the  unseemly  war  of 
1775-83,  she  pretended  to  smile  disdain- 
fully upon  the  men  and  novel  institutions 
of  the  young  republic.  America,  as  jealous 
as  Britain  was  disdainful,  and  as  egotistical 
and  vainglorious  in  her  triumph  as  the  lat- 
ter was  scornful  in  her  defeat,  sought,  by  a 
strange  perversity  of  nationality,  to  detach 
herself  in  idea,  as  well  as  fact,  from  the 
motherland.  Perhaps  in  no  visible  type  of 
the  British  and  .American  minds  are  this 
egotism,  this  jealousy,  and  rivalry  of  na- 
tionality so  apparent  as  in  the  literature  of 
the  two  countries,  although  in  international 
politics  and  diplomatic  policy  the  same  spi- 
rit prevails.  The  general  unity  which  ac- 
tually exists  between  the  two  states  is  pro- 
duced by  commerce ;  the  general  antago- 
msm  which  as  really  makes  the  British  and 
Americans  two  nations,  although  one  peo- 
ple, is  the  result  of  diversity  of  thoughts 
upon  subjects  of  familiar  polity,  and  of  a 
reciprocal  spirit  of  pride.  Authors,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men,  possess  capa- 
cities for  producing  and  maintaining  either 
unity  or  enmity  between  nations,  and,  un- 
fortunately, causes  of  a  very  personal  and 
exciting  nature  have  operated  to  array 
British  writers,  especially,  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  the  United  States.  When 
America  gained  her  political  independence 
she  did  not  denude  herself  of  the  English 
tongue ;  and  when  her  people  had  no  longer 
cause  to  study  so  ardently  the  tactics  of 
war,  they  devoted  themselves  with  renewed 
energy  to  study  the  English  tnind  in  books. 


The  individuality  of  the  national  laws, 
which  were  maintained  on  the  one  hand  and 
adopted  on  the  other,  as  they  did  but  gene- 
rally affect  the  subjects  of  Britain  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  separately, 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate  criti- 
cism, unless  to  their  respective  communi- 
ties; for,  however  much  the  mercantile 
interest  pf  this  nation  might  deprecate  ex- 
clusive or  retaliatory  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
cress,  still  it  was  legitimate  for  the  United 
States  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  if  such  procedure  did 
not  involve  an  interference  with  the  rights 
of  other  people. 

There  are  certain  attributes  of  humanity 
whidi  eannot  be  confined  or  cribbed  within 
the  conventional  boundaries  of  nations, 
however,  and  rights  which  may  extend  even 
into  the  bosom  of  a  so-called  foreign  com- 
munity. There  are  interests  in  which  all 
men  have  a  brotherly  concern,  and  which 
all  constitutional  laws  should  heartily  and 
freely  concede.  Nationalities  should  never 
refuse  to  affirm  what  assuredly  involves  the 
weal  of  humanity,  and  nothing  that  we  can 
conceive  of,  save  religion,  can  claim  a 
higher  respect  or  wider  field  of  acknowledg- 
ed right  and  influence  than  literature. 
The  influepce  of  British  literature  has  been 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  interests  of  those 
who  produced  that  literature  have  long 
been  repudiated  and  scorned.  An  inter- 
national copyright  law,  which  seems  so  fair 
and  equitable,  and  which  would  so  materi- 
ally conduce  to  produce  a  unity  in  Ameri- 
can and  British  literature,  and  which  would 
soon  induce  a  harmony  in  the  minds  of 
those  brother  nations,  has  been  long  refused 
by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  instigation  of  certain  inte- 
rests, and  upon  the  pleas  of  patriotism  and  * 
principle,  to  the  palpable  sacrifice  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people,  of 
British  authors  in  particular,  and  humani^ 
at  large.  The  pirates  who  reprint  Briti^ 
works  in  America  declare  that  a  mutoal 
copyright  law  would  enable  British  anthers 
to  undermine  the  institutions  of  America, 
while  under  present  circumstances  the  inde- 
pendent republisher  can  ostracize  from  the 
stolen  book  all  obnoxious  expressions ;  and 
this  is  extensively  admitted  as  a  valid  ob- 
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jection  to  the  enactment  of  a  regnlation 
which  would  assuredly  cause  the  writer  on 
this  side  of  the  water  to  consult  his  own 
interests    by  respecting    and  writing  for 
America,  and  which  would  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  ori* 
ginal  and  not  the  diluted  ideas  of  the  au- 
9ior.     The  refusal  by  America  of  this  in- 
ternational law  has   arrayed  against  the 
model  republic  the  animosity  of  the  British 
republic  of  letters ;  and  instead  of  mutual 
interchanges  of  softening,  humanising  ideas, 
the  literature  of  the  two  countries  often 
presents  acrimonious  caricatures  and  depre- 
ciatory allusions  to  each  other.     The  ani- 
mosity of  ideas,  although  still  strong,  is 
now  gradually    softening,    however,    and 
several  journals  of  established   fame  and 
worth  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  strong- 
ly advocate  a  law  acknowledging  an  author's 
proprietory  right    in   literature.      Nearly 
thirty   years  ago   the   exclusive   principle 
seemed  like  a  passion  in  the  United  States, 
and   the  scorn  of  British  authors  was  as 
vehement  as  it  was  bitterly  resented,  when 
Washington  Irving  arose,  not  only  to  ren- 
der American   authorship  respectable,  but 
to  become  the  pioneer  of  a  more  friendly 
and  intimate  relationship  between  the  na- 
tional minds.     Washington  Irving,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  classical  writers  of  the 
English  language,  is  a  native  of  New  York, 
who  began  his  literary  career,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Mr.   Spaulding,  at  a 
very  early  age,  as  a  contributor  to  the  pe- 
riodical press.     Unshackled  by  the  restric- 
tive agencies  of  a  stamp  or  excise  act,  lite- 
rature in  America,  after  the  separation,  bo- 
came  rapidly  popularized  ;  ana  the  weekly 
periodical  vehicle  was  sooner  and  far  more 
extensively  adopted  as  the  medium  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  United  States  than  was 
the  case  in  Britain  until  within  a  recent 
period.     It  was  while  caltivating  his  fine 
taste  and  chaste  ideality  in  this  popular 
manner  that  Mr.  Irving  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  ''  History  of  New  York,  by  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker,"  Lis  first  independent 
publication,  which  appeared  in  1812,  and 
not  only  afforded  the  liveliest  pleasure  to 
the  reading  public,  but  led  it  to  expect 
much  from  an  author  whose  wit  and  genu- 
ine humor  were   only  excelled  by  his  de- 
scriptive ability  and   elegance    of   style. 
Exaggerating  the  popular  ideas  of  Dutch 
phlegm  and  obstinacy,  embodying  these  in 
several  personifications  which  are  as  gro- 
tesque in  appearance  as  could  be  oonoeived : 
dreiiiiig  ttem  in  the  quaiot  and  mtdtipUea 


attire  of  burgomasterial  amplitude,    and 
placing  them  in  positions  of  the  gravest 
legislative  importance  and  national  peril, 
the  fictitious  Diedrich  produces  a  fictitious 
history,  which  may  be  studied  with  as  much 
profit  as  the  majority  of  authentic  histo- 
ries, and  with  infinitely  more  amusement. 
The  topography  and  scenic  descriptions  are 
spirited  and  true  to  the  life ;  the  men  are  as 
palpable  as  the  reader's  own  conceptions. 
'*  Knickerbocker  "  is  not  only  a  witty,  hu- 
morous book,  however,  but  a  satirical  book, 
and  its  satire  is  of  the  most  smooth  and 
agreeable  kind.     The  obstinate  valer  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant  was  but  a  type  of  the  he- 
roic, thicK-headed  chivalry  of  our  ances- 
tors; and  the  deliberative  acumen  of  the 
sage  Wouter  Van  Twiller  a  "  heavy  "  illus- 
tration of  their  wisdom.    "  Knickerbocker  " 
opened  the  door  of  Britain  to  its  gifted  au- 
thor, and  won  friendships  for  him  on  our 
soil  as  well  as  fan^e.    He  visited  this  coun- 
try in  1817,  and  was  received  and  enter- 
tained in  a  manner  as  becoming  to  the  Bri- 
tish literati  as  it  was  deserved  by  so  amiable 
and  so  accomplished  an  American  author. 
Perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  his  sojourns 
was  at  Ashestiel,  and  the  most  earnest  and 
heartfelt   of  his  friendships  was   for   Sir 
Walter  Scott.     Furnished  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  by  Campbell,  Washington  Ir- 
ving, while  en  route  for  the  borders,  mo- 
destly stopped  his  carriage  at  some  distance 
from  the  house  of  the  minstrel,  and  sent  a 
messenger  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  the  "  Great  Unknown  "  to  receive 
him  on  his  return  from  Melrose  Abbey. 
Presently  the  wondrous  painter  of  mankind 
limped  from  his  keep,  followed  by  a  canine 
army,  and  the  amiable  American  was  forth- 
with installed  into  his  home  and  heart. 
Scott  was  wont  to  speak  with  rapture  of  his 
short  personal  connection  with  Irving ;  and 
the  latter  yet  recounts  with  pleasure  the  in- 
cidents of  his  visit  to  him  who  had  peopled 
the  Scottish  border  with  a  thousand  bright 
idealities,  and  had  rendered  its  hills  and 
rivers  classical  for  ever. 

In  1820  Washington  Irving  acoepted  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  British  author- 
ship, and,  under  the  assumed  cognomen  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  published  his  ^'  Sketch- 
Book."  The  sensation  created  by  these 
fresh,  vivacious,  genial,  and  happy  essays  - 
was  as  pleasant  as  it  was  unexpected.  The 
pure,  careful  style  of  the  author  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  pure  and  careful  character 
of  his  thoughts.  The  penetration  of  a 
pUloBO^ier  and  ilie  delioaoj  of  a  poet  were 
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combined  to  produce  those  most  beautiful 
commentaries  on  men  and  things.  ''  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,"  "  Letters  to  Jonathan  Old- 
buck,"  and  the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller," 
succeeded  in  rapid  succession  his  first 
British-printed  book,  and  he  returned  to 
his  own  land,  not  only  more  famous  as  an 
author,  but  as  the  honored  instrument  who 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  that  brotherly 
kindness  which  ought  to  govern  the  inter- 
course of  the  united  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

In  1824  Washington  Irving  was  attached 
to  the  Spanish  legation,  and  during  his 
stay  in  Madrid  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Spanish  literature.  In  1828  the 
fruits  of  his  studies  appeared  in  his  most 
interesting  and  popular  '^  History  of  the 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus."  In  1829 
he  published  the  '^  Chronicle  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Granada,"  and  in  1832  the  *•*•  Com- 
panions of  Columbus  "  appeared,  followed 
by  the  "  Alhambra."  His  "  Crayon  Mis- 
cellanies "  issued  from  the  press  in  1835, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  '^  Legends  of  the 
Conquest  of  Spain."  In  1836  John  Jacob 
Astor,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  in- 
dividuals, having  determined  to  establish 
the  "  American  Fur  Company"  in  the 
pathless  wilderness  of  the  west,  Washington 
Irving  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  unknown  country  since  called 
Astoria,  afforded  by  the  romantic  progress 
of  a  strong  but  motley  mounted  band  of 
trappers,  hunters,  and  other  pioneers,  whose 
appearance  and  manners  ,  and  the  recapi- 
tulation of  whose  adventures  as  they  bi- 
vouacked in  the  wilderness,  offered  as  much 
pleasure  and  as  many  elements  of  romance 
to  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  '^  Skctch- 
Book,"  as  did  the  more  primitive  natives  of 
the  wild  scenes  which  he  had  come  so  far  to 
behold.  A  spirited  and  graphic  description 
of  the  forest,  the  prairie,  and  of  the  half 
and  wholly  savage  life  which  he  had  seen 
during  this  visit  to  the  wilds  of  the ''  far 
west,"  appeared  in  1836,  under  the  name 
of  "  Astoria,"  and  a  sequel  in  1837  suc- 
ceeded it,  with  the  title  of ''  Captain  Bon- 
neville." 

France  and  America  present  a  political 
phenomenon  which  does  not  find  a  parallel 
in  Great  Britain.  Men  of  letters  are  often 
chosen,  upon  the  ground  of  their  literary 
and  moral  capacities,  to  occupy  offices  of 
trust,  and  to  fill  hish  legislative  and  diplo^ 
matio  stations.  We  could  not  point  to  a 
British  author  who  owes  to  his  talents  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commowi  or  who  otw 


was  privileged  to  interfere  with  politics  in 
more  than  an  editorial  capacity.  Monar- 
chical France  has  taken  her  ministers  and 
ambassadors  from  the  closets  of  the  hommet 
de  lettresj  and  republican  France  and 
America  have  ere/sted  authors  into  promi- 
nent directors  of  their  political  sovereign- 
ties. Washington  Irving,  in  his  youth,  had 
been  employed  as  attachi  to  the  Spanish 
legation ;  in  his  riper  years  he  was  appoint- 
ed representative  of  the  American  republic 
to  the  co>Hrt  of  Madrid — a  situation,  the 
duties  of  which  his  brilliant  abilities,  his 
sterling  virtues,  and  his  elevated  urbanity, 
enabled  him  to  discharge  with  credit  and 
edat. 

Several  years  ago,  the  death  of  a  citiaen 
of  New  York  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the   surprised  author  a  handsome  fortune, 
which  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  labors 
of  political  life  to  that  elegant  yet  simple 
rusticity  so  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  na- 
ture, and  to  gratify  his  gentle  benevolence, 
as  well  as  his  longing  for  the  life-giving 
leisure  so  essential  to  the   cultivation  of 
literature.      The  person  who   bequeathed 
this  fortune  to  Washington  Irving  did  not 
know  him  in  person  ;  he  knew  that  part  of 
him,  however,  which  was  superior  to  per- 
sonality— that  soul  which,  breathing  in  his 
works,  found  entrance  to  the  deepest  foun- 
tains of  the  world's  hearts,  and  stirred  them 
up  to  love  mankind  in  general,  and  himself 
in  particular.     Washington  Irving  yet  lives 
in  nis  native  state,  to  adorn  humanity  with 
his  virtues,  and  exalt  it  by  his  example. 
He  is  admired  and  loved  by  all  who  can 
appreciate   the  English    language    in    its 
purest  and  most  elegant  combinations,  and 
adapted  to  the  finest  thoughts,  and  who 
have  been  privileged  to  call  nim  friend. 

One  beautiful  characteristic  of  the  books 
of  Washington  Irving  is  that  they  are  con- 
sistent representations  of  himself.  The 
elegance  and  purity  of  his  style  are  rescripts 
of  the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  the  pu- 
rity of  his  morals ;  and  the  fresk  sympa- 
thetic sweetness  of  his  written  sentiments 
is  but  the  effusion  of  his  noble  good  heart. 
In  wit  and  humor  he  resembles  Sterne  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  of  him  as  it  was  said  of 
the  author  of  the  ^'  Sentimental  Journey,^' 
that  "  he  could  weep  for  an  ass,  yet  smile 
as  his  mother  wept."  The  essays  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  have  been  compared  to  those 
of  Addison  for  richness  and  variety  of 
fancy,  and  for  classic  ddlioaoy  of  style; 
while  in  vigor  of  composition  and  variety  of 
q^adding  metaphor  they  ezoel  thoie  of  the 
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author  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  It 
is  certain  that  Washington  Irving  has  culti- 
vated style  with  as  much  care  as  did  the 
essayists  of  the  "  Spectator"  and  "  Tat- 
ler ;  "  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  culti- 
vated those  sentiments  upon  which  style  is 
essentially  dependent.  Style  is  abstractly 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  writer  de- 
velopes  his  conception  through  the  medium 
of  language  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  pos- 
sesses attributes  independent  of  words. 
Words  themselves  are  insufficient  to  cha- 
racterize the  thoughts  of  a  writer,  and  must 
possess  some  peciuiarity  of  form  and  com- 
oination  dictated  by  the  writer's  feelings, 
and,  when  written,  representative  of  those 
feelings,  before  they  can  be  designated  as  a 
peculiar  style.  Some  styles  are  acquired, 
others  are  spontaneous  ;  the  latter  belongs 
to  what  is  termed  genius,  and  of  that  cha- 
racter is  Washington  Irving's.  It  was  dic- 
tated by  his  heart,  modified  by  his  taste, 
and  not  only  became  the  vehicle  of  his 
conceptions,  but  of  his  sentiments  also. 
We  know  of  no  living  author  who  resembles 
Washington  Irving  so  much  as  Dickens  in 
sly  humor  and  genial  sympathies,  and  of  no 
dead  one  with  whose  modes  of  feeling, 
thought,  and  expression  his  so  coincide  as 
with  those  of  Sterne.  No  man  in  America 
has  sought  so  earnestly  to  create  a  friendly 
feeling  with  Great  Britain  as  Washington 
Irving,  and  as  an  individual,  perhaps  no 
one  has  so  eminently  conduced  to  effect  so 

Patriotic  and  so  noble  a  purpose.  Although 
evotedly  attached  to  his  country,  and 
proud  of  his  country's  institutions,  he  was 
not  wedded  to  the  follies  or  crimes  of  his 
nation,  nor  had  he  any  sympathy  for  the 
demagogueism  that  was  not  only  political 
but  literary. 

The  contents  of  his  "  Sketoh-Book  "  had 
appeared  in  t^  American  periodical,  but  it 
was  left  to  the  author  to  reap  the  advantage 
arising  from  a  re-publication  of  that  popu- 
lar work  in  this  country,  whose  writers  had 
been  less  honorably  and  ceremoniously 
used  by  the  '^  trade  "  of  the  United  States. 
Britbh  booksellers  were  gentlemen  as  well 
as  British  authors.  They  repudiated  trans- 
atlantic piratago,  they  disclaimed  all  sym- 
pathy with  it  in  their  own  land  ;  and  seeing 
and  feeling  this  principle  as  an  author, 
Washington  Irving  sought  to  inoculate  his 
countrymen  with  it  as  a  patriot.  Superior 
to  the  despicable  subterfuge  that  would 
sustain  the  rejection  of  an  international 
copyright  law  upon  the  pica  of  British 
eamitj  to  republican  institutions}  he  aought 


to  render  his  country's  laws,  in  reference  to 
literature,  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  great  republic  of  letters.  There  are 
writers  in  America  who  aspirate  for  the 
^'  nationality  "  of  American  literature,  and 
seem  as  though  they  desired  the  invention 
of  a  new  language,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
popular  vehicle  by  which  their  country's 
mind  becomes  conventionalized  according  to 
the  model  of  British  thought.  Washington 
Irving  knows  that  so  long  as  we  speak  the 
common  language  of  Milton  and  Scott,  and 
so  long  as  we  can  claim  a  common  ancestry, 
so  long  will  there  be  community  of  litera- 
ture, which  is  the  revelation  of  thought. 
The  primitive  character  of  a  sreat  portion 
of  the  American  continent  wi&  for  a  long 
time  preserve  the  primitive  integrity  of  the 
red  men,  and  support  those  peculiarities  in 
the  frontier  whites  which  now  distinguish 
them.  These  circumstances  of  themselves 
will  sufficiently  nationalize  the  literature 
I  which  seeks  to  illustrate  frontier  life,  and 
the  habits  of  the  nation  generally,  in  ex- 
pression and  thought,  cannot  fail  to  cha- 
racterize the  writers;  but  Washington 
Irving  knows,  and  many  of  the  best  writers 
I  in  America  also  know,  that  in  political 
institutions,  predilections,  and  speech,  we 
are  one— we  do  not  differ  in  essence  but  in 
form — our  authors  do  not  write  exclusively 
for  our  own  countrymen,  although  they 
write  against  the  spirit  of  literary  piratage 
in  the  United  States — ^we  are  one  people, 
although  two  nations — and  therefore  the 
noble  author  of  ^'  Bracebridge  Hall  "^strives 
to  perfect  a  union  in  thought  by  accelerating 
a  just  legislation  in  fact.  We  do  not 
know  whether  most  to  admire  the  man,  the 
essayist,  or  the  patriot ;  in  all  respects  he 
stands  out  as  a  great  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  example,  and  yet  he  scarcely 
knows  the  sound  of  his  own  modest  voice 
in  literary  coteries  or  in  political  dubs. 

« 

Value  'op  Mineral  Pbofertt.— Mineral  pro- 
perty on  the  hills,  which,  when  the  Monmouthshire 
Canal  and  its  tramroads  were  constructed,  was  only 
worth  56.  an  acre  surface  rent,  soon  increased  in 
value  to  jS  1.500  an  acre,  or  more,  underground. 
The  area  or  the  Monmouthshire  coalfield  exceeds 
89,000  acres,  and  the  various  seams  of  coal  that  can 
be  profitably  worked  are  said  to  average  fiAy  feet, 
which  produce  a  gross  yield  per  acre  of  nearly 
73,000  tons.  The  total  quantity  now  worked  an- 
nually is  estimated  at  about  3,200,000  tons;  at 
which  rate  there  is  a  sufficient  sujpply  left  for  the 
next  1,500  years.  The  net  quantity  available  for 
export  has  been  estimated  at  about  3,000,000,000 
tons  1  Great  Britain  now  annually  consumes  from 
all  her  collieries  about  21  million  tons.— Cli^j 
BotkofQnA  WgHn^ mmU idHAon. 
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Thesuii  was  gilding  with  its  last  rajs  the  calm 
sorface  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  evening 
of  the  22d  of  August  1815,  as  two  persons 
emerged  from  a  rooky  path  which  leads  down 
to  a  small  hay  ahout  five  miles  from  Toulon. 
One  was  apparently  a  provincial  lawyer  of 
some  suhstance  ;  hut  the  rank  of  his  com- 
panion was  less  easy  to  discover.  Though 
clothed  in  far  more  homely  attire  than  the 
other,  his  commanding  figure,  his  nohle  and 
military  carriage,  helied  the  poverty  of  his 
hahiliments,  while  a  brilliant  smile  playing 
around  his  lips  seemed  to  mock  the  evident 
trepidation  of  his  friend.  Looking  round 
to  see  that  they  were  unobserved,  the  law- 
yer clambered  up  a  slight  eminence,  and 
discharged  a  pistol.  In  a  few  moments 
more  a  boat,  hitherto  concealed  by  a  jut- 
ting rock,  suddenly  swept  round,  and  en- 
tered the  bay,  which  was,  however,  so  shal- 
low, that  she  grounded  some  ten  or  twelve 
yards  from  the  dry  shingle.  The  instant 
she  did  so,  three  young  men  jumped  out  of 
her,  and  wading  through  the  water,  hasten- 
ed towards  the  persons  we  have  described. 

After  brief  salutations  —  supporteJ  by 
Donadieu,  Langlade,  and  Blancard,  three 
of  the  most  promising  young  officers  in  the 
French  navy,  and  followed  by  his  late  host 
the  lawyer  to  the  little  bark  that  was  to 
convey  him  away — Murat,  for  the  noble- 
looking  traveller  was  no  less  a  personage, 
left  the  shores  of  his  native  kingdom  never 
to  return. 

Once  on  board,  he  gave  a  letter  to  the 
worthy  lawyer  to  despatch  to  his  wife,  who 
had  secured  a  retreat  in  Austria  ;  then  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  receding  land,  he  conti<^ 
nued  in  a  standing  position  to  gase  on  the 
loved  shores  of  Franco  till  night  shut  out 
the  view. 

**  Would  to  Heaven  we  had  more  wind !" 
grumbled  Langlade ;  *'  we  might  then  pass 
the  line  of  cruisers  before  daylight.''  And 
he  beffan  in  true  sailor-like  style  to  whistle 
for  a  oreeae. 

*'  We  shall  have  enough  of  it^  and  more 
than  enough,  before  midnight,"  replied  Do- 
nadieu. 

^'  You  are  rieht,"  said  Blancard,  a  more 
experienced  sailor  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  ''  And  if  my  advice  were  taken,  his 
majesty  would  allow  us  to  put  back,  and 
remain  in  the  bftj  till  tlie  tempeit  if  oyer. " 


For  a  time,  however,  the  wind  began 
obviously  to  fall  off,  and  the  boat  scarcely 
moved  through  the  waters.  Murat,  who 
felt  no  dread  at  the  idea  of  a  tempest,  had 
scarcely  moral  courage  enough  to  bear  up 
against  the  horrors  of  a  calm,  and  to  hide 
his  annoyance,  affected  to  sleep.  Believing 
his  slumbers  to  be  real,  his  companions  en- 
tered  into  conversation  on  the  impossibility 
of  such  a  vessel  outliving  the  storm  which, 
to  their  experienced  senses,  was  now  obvious* 
ly  brewing. 

''  Haul  down  !"  cried  Donadieu  sudden* 
ly;  and  in  the  next  instant  the  sail  was 
lowered,  together  with  the  yard  to  which  it 
was  attached. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  exclaimed  the 
deposed  monarch,  starting  up,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  voice  of  one  accustomed  to  im- 
plicit obedience.  '^  Do  you  forget  that  I 
am  a  king,  and  that  I  command  you  to  pro- 
ceed ?" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Donadieu  in  a  firm>  yet 
respectful  manner,  ''  |here  is  a  Sovereign 
more  powerful  than  your  majesty,  whose 
voice  will  soon  be  heard  in  the  coming  blast. 
Permit  us,  then,  if  yet  within  our  power,  to 
save  your  life," 

At  this  moment  a  flash  of  lightning  sud- 
denly illumined  the  heavens,  and  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  very 
firmament.  A  slight  foam  quickly  appear- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  the  lit- 
tle bark  trembled  like  a  thing  of  life.  Mu- 
rat at  once  saw  the  coming  danger.  He 
was  now  in  his  glory.  He  threw  off  his  hat, 
and  shaking  bacK  his  long  black  locks,  smiled 
as  he  stood  up,  and  seemed  t<v)Ourt  the  ap- 
proaching war  of  the  elements. 

The  storm  rapidly  burst  out  in  all  its 
fury.  The  howling  wind,  the  flashing 
lightning,  the  thunder  that  seemed  to  rend 
the  clouds  immediately  above  their  headsi 
would  have  iuppired  terror  in  any  breast  less 
brave  than  that  of  the  exiled  king.  Dona- 
dieu for  an  instant  put  the  helm  up,  and 
the  boat,  freed  from  restraint,  like  a  wild 
animal  shaking  off  its  trammels,  flew  madly 
before  the  blast.  In  less  than  five  minutesi 
however,  the  squall  had  passed  away,  and  a 
lull  succeeded. 

'^  Is  it  over  f "  asked  Murat,  surprised  at 
the  short  duration  of  the  tempest. 

"No,  iire;  thii  i»  bnt  a  ddnniib  with 
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the  advanced  guard  ;  tho  main  body  will 
come  np  to  us  presently/' 

In  the  next  instant  the  prediction  of  the 
well-practised  sailor  was  fulfilled.  Before 
her  head  could  be  put  to  wind,  the  boat 
shipped  a  sea  which  half  filled  her.- 

"  Bale  away,  bale  away  ;  now  is  the  time 
when  your  majesty  can  assist  us." 

Blancard,  Langlade,  and  Murat,  instant- 
ly set  about  tho  task.  A  more  miserable 
group  than  the  four  persons  in  the  boat  pre- 
sented could  not  be  imagined.  During  three 
hours,  they  continued  with  little  advantage, 
their  arduous  labor ;  and  though  the  wind 
rather  died  away  at  daybreak,  the  sea  con- 
tinued rough  and  boisterous.  Hunger  also 
began  to  add  its  horrors  to  the  scene.  The 
provisions  were  entirely  spoilt  by  salt  wa- 
ter ;  the  wine  alone  remained  intact.  This 
they  eagerly  swallowed  out  of  the  bottle 
after  one  another.  Langlade  had  fortunate- 
ly some  chocolate  cakes  in  his  pocket ;  Mu- 
rat divided  these  into  equal  shares,  and  in- 
sisted on  his  companions  taking  their  por- 
tions. They  now  steered  for  Corsica,  but 
with  little  hopes  of  being  jable  to  reach  it. 

Alarmed  lest  a  sudden  squall  should  dis- 
mast them,  they  only  ventured  to  set  the 
jib  during  the  day  ;  and  as  night  again  set 
in,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  they 
found  they  had  only  got  over  about  thirty 
miles.  Murat,  now  fairly  knocked  up,  threw 
himself  on  one  of  the  benches  and  fell  fast 
asleep,  while  the  three  intrepid  sailors  kept 
alternate  watch  during  his  slumbers,  unwill- 
ing to  confess  even  to  each  other  their  convic- 
tion that  the  frail  boat  must  founder  if  no 
assistance  arrived  within  four-and-twcnty 
hours. 

As  day  slowly  broke,  Donadicu  perceived 
a  vessel  within  a  few  miles,  and  in  his  de- 
light cried  out  with  such  energy,  that  the 
ex-king  of  Naples  started  up  from  his  slum- 
bers. The  helm  was  instantly  put  down  ; 
every  sail  was  set ;  and  the  boat  quickly 
bore  up  for  the  stranger,  who  evidently  was 
a  small  merchant  brig  en  route  from  Corsica 
to  Toulon.  Langlade,  in  the  meantime, 
affixing  the  king's  cloak  to  the  end  of  a  boat 
hook,  kept  waving  it,  in  order  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  people  on  board  the  brig.  In 
this  he  succeedea ;  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  two  vessels  lay  within  fifty  yards  of 
each  other.  Tho  captain  appeared  on  the 
deck.  Murat  hailed  him,  and  offered  him 
a  considerable  sum  if  he  would  receive  him- 
self and  his  throe  companions  on  board,  and 
convey  them  to  Corsica.  The  commander 
seemed  to  Usten  attentively  to  the  propo- 
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sal ;  then  turning  to  one  of  his  officers,  he 
gave  an  order,  which  Donadieu  could  not 
overhear  ;  but  probably  guessine  his  inten- 
tions from  his  gestures,  he  desired  Lang- 
lade and  Blancard  to  keep  tho  boat  off. 
This  they  did  ;  which,  being  perfectly  in- 
comprehensible to  Murat,  he  petulantly  ex- 
claimed, '^  What  are  you  about  ?  What 
are  you  doing  ?  Don't  you  see  they  are 
coming  up  to  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  plainly  enough,"  replied 
Donadicu.  "  Quick,  quick,  Langlade, 
Blancard  !  Yes,  she's  coming  with  a  ven- 
geance !  That's  it ;  steady  ifow  ;"  and  he 
suddenly  seized  the  tiller  and  put  it  down. 
The  boat  spun  round  in  a  new  direction. 
A  wave  carried  her  off  just  as  the  brig,  sud- 
denly tacking,  drove  past  her  within  a  few 
yards  of  her  stem. 

"  Traitor  !"  furiously  called  out  the  king, 
now  perceiving  the  wicked  intention  of  the 
captain ;  *'  receive  your  reward ;"  and 
would  have  fired  at  him,  but  the  powder 
having  become  wet  during  the  night,  the 
pistol  refused  to  go  off. 

'^  The  rascal  has  taken  us  for  pirates,  and 
would  have  run  us  down,"  said  Donadieu. 
^'  Alas !  what  is  to  bo  done  .^"  The  water 
now  began  to  gain  upon  them  very  fast ; 
the  last  exertion  had  still  more  opened  the 
planks  of  the  unfortunate  bark ;  and  during 
the  next  ten  hours,  the  crew  were  forced  to 
keep  baling  out  with  their  hats. 

Towards  evening  another  sail  was  de- 
scried. Every  stitch  of  canvas  was  set,  and 
the  little  boat  made  for  her.  It  now  bo- 
eamo  a  matter  of  time.  The  water  was 
pouring  in  each  moment  with  increased 
power.  Whether  they  could  reach  the 
vessel  before  the  frail  bark  foundered,  be- 
came now  an  object  of  great  doubt.  Don- 
adieu recognised  in  the  felucca  they  were 
approaching  a  post-office  packet  plying  be* 
twecn  Toulon  and  Bastia.  Langlade  being 
acquainted  with  the  commander,  instantly 
hailed  him ;  and  though  the  distance  was 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  human 
voice,  yet  impelled  by  fear  of  instant 
death,  his  hail  was  so  shrill  as  to  be  clearly 
heard  on  board  the  packet.  The  water  was 
now  rising  fast ;  the  king  was  already  up  to 
his  knees ;  the  boat  began  to  roll  about  un- 
able to  advance.  She  had  become  water- 
logged, when  two  or  three  strong  cords 
were  thrown  from  the  vessel.  One  of  these 
fortunatelv  fell  in  the  little  craft ;  the  king 
caught  hold  of  it,  and  was  dragged  into  the 
pa^et ;  Blancard  and  LangGde  followed 
his  example  :  Donadieu  remained  the  las^ ' 
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as  ho  snatched  the  rope  thrown  to  him,  and 
rose  up,  the  wretched  boat  gave  one  lurch, 
and  disappeared  for  ever !  Five  minutes 
later,  and  these  four  men  must  have  foun- 
dered with  her. 

Murat  had  scarcely  reached  the  deck 
when  a  man,  suddenly,  bursting  from  his 
companions,  came  and  threw  himself  at  his 
feet.  It  was  a  Mameluke  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Egypt.  Presently 
the  Senator  Casabianca,  Captain  Oletta,  a 
nephew  of  the  Prince  Baciocchi,  Boerco, 
and  others  crowded  round  him,  addressing 
him  by  the  style  of  "  your  Majesty."  Mu- 
rat thus  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded 
by  a  little  court.  His  sorrows,  his  exile, 
seemed  to  have  been  engulphed  with  the 
little  boat,  and  he  now  began  to  believe 
himself  again  Joachim  I.,  king  of  Naples. 

Uncertain,  however,  of  his  reception  in 
Corsica,  Murat  assumed  the  title  of  Count 
Campo  Mello,  and  under  this  name  l^inded 
at  Bastia,  on  the  2r>th  of  August.  The 
precaution,  however,  was  useless.  In  less 
than  three  days  every  one  was  aware  of  his 
presence ;  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
that  the  ex-king  left  the  town,  fearful  his 
appearance  amongst  them  might  cause  pub- 
lic commotion. 

Having  reuioved  to  Viscovato  with  his 
three  friends  and  the  Mameluke,  he  imme- 
diately sought  out  one  of  his  old  officers. 
General  Franceschetti,  whose  house  became 
his  residence.  As  soon  as  the  king's  arrival 
was  generally  known,  numbers  both  of  of- 
ficers and  men,  who  had  already  served  un- 
der him,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  in  a 
few  days  Murat  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  nine  hundred  men.  The  three  sailors, 
Langlade,  Blancard,  and  Donadieu,  now 
took  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  France, 
in  spite  of  his  entreaties  to  the  contrary. 
They  had  clung  to  the  unhappy  exile — they 
refused  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  exulting 
king. 

On  the  28th,  the  expected  answers  to  his 
despatches  arrived.  They  were  brought 
over  by  a  Calabreso  named  Luigi,  who 
stated  himself  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
Arab  Othello,  who  from  illness  was  unable 
to  return.  These  letters,  sent  by  the  min- 
ister of  police  in  Naples,  stronely  advised 
him  to  make  a  descent  on  Salerno,  and 
urged  his  instant  adoption  of  this  measure. 
Deceived  by  their  apparent  truth  and  can- 
dor, Murat  set  sail  with  three  vessels  for 
that  port,  where  Ferdinand  had  already 
posted  three  thousand  Austrian  troops,  as 


he  feared  to  trust  the  native  troops  in  an 
attack  on  a  sovereign  once  so  popular. 

Off  the  island  of  Capri  a  storm  overtook 
them,  which  drove  them  as  far  as  Paola,  a 
little  bay  about  thirty  miles  from  Cosenza. 
Here  tbcy  remained  at  anchor  till  the  6th 
of  October,  but  on  the  7th,  Murat  received 
clear  intimation  that  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  his  allies  in  the  other  vessels. 

General  Franceschetti  took  advantage  of 
this  momentary  overshadowing  of  his  bright 
visions  to  advise  him  to  give  up  his  perilous 
enterprise,  and  accept  the  asylum  offered  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  whose  dominions 
his  wife  had  already  found  shelter.  The 
ex-king  listened  with  attention.  At  this 
moment  the  General  perceived  a  sailor 
sleeping  in  a  corner  of  the  deck  close  to 
them  ;  and  fearful  that  they  had  been  over- 
heard, they  went  up  to  him  :  it  was  Luigi. 
Crouched  on  a  coil  of  rope,  he  seemed  to 
slumber  soundly.  The  interrupted  conver- 
sation went  on,  and  ended  by  Murat  con- 
senting to  the  proposition  of  the  general. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  pass  through 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  double  Cape  Sparti- 
vento,  and  enter  the  Adriatic.  This  settled 
they  separated  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  Sth  Octo- 
ber) the  king  desired  the  commander,  Bar- 
bara, to  steer  for  IVIessina.  Barbara  repli- 
ed that  he  was  ready  to  obey  his  majesty, 
but  that,  being  in  want  of  provisions  and 
water,  it  would  be  advisable  to  go  and  fetch 
them.  The  king  acceded,  but  refused  to 
give  certain  passports  and  safeguards  which 
ho  had  in  his  possession,  and  which  Barba- 
ra demanded  as  an  authority,  and  without 
which  he  positively  refused  to  proceed.. 
Murat  commanded  him.  He  continued  ob- 
stinate ;  when  the  ex-king,  impatient  at  his 
disobedience,  and  unaccustomed  to  be 
thwarted,  threatened  to  strike  him  ;  but  on 
a  sudden  altering  his  determination,  he  or- 
dered his  troops  to  get  under  arms,  and  de- 
sired the  commander  to  lay  to. 

Murat  jumped  into  the  boat  accompanied 
by  twenty-eight  individuals,  amoncstwhom 
was  Luigi,  and  rowed  towards  the  shore 
Arrived  there.  General  Franceschetti  was 
about  to  spring  out  of  the  boat,  when  Mu- 
rat stopped  him,  crying,  ^^  I'll  be  the  first 
to  tread  the  soil  of  my  dominions ;"  and 
passing  the  general,  he  leaped  on  shore. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a 
general  officer.  He  wore  white  pantaloons 
and  top-boots;  a  belt,  in  which  he  had 
placed  a  pair  of  magnificent  pistols ;  and  a 
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cocked  hat,  ricbly  embroidered,  the  cockade 
being  affixed  to  it  by  a  knot  of  nine  splen- 
did brilliants.  In  his  right  hand  he  bore 
his  own  ensign.  The  dock  of  Piszo  struck 
ton  as  he  disembarked. 

Mnrat  proceeded  straight  to  the  town, 
which  was  only  about  a  hundred  yards  off. 
Here  he  found,  it  being  Sunday,  the  whole 
population  assembled  in  the  market-place. 
No  one  recognized  him.  They  stood  in 
mute  astonishment,  gazing  at  the  brilliant 
uniforms  that  approached  them.  The  ex- 
king,  however  espied  an  old  sergeant  whom 
he  remembered  as  having  served  in  his  guard 
at  Naples.  He  walked  straight  up  to  him, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  de-. 
manded,  "  Travalla,  do  you  know  me  ?" 
Receiving  no  reply,  he  added,  ''  I  am  Joa- 
chim Murat !  I  am  your  king !  Be  yours  the 
honor  of  first  shouting  Long  live  Joachim !" 
The  king's  suite  instantly  took  up  the  cry, 
and  shouted  it  loudly  forth.  But  the  Cala- 
breso,  amongst  whom  there  seemed  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  discontent,  remained  perfect- 
ly mute.  The  king  seeing  this  foretold  an 
approaching  conflict,  and  turning  again  to 
Travalla,  said,  "  Well,  then,  if  you  won't 
cry  long  life  to  mc,  at  least  find  me  a  horse, 
and  I  will  instantly  make  you  a  Captain." 
Travalla  immediately  turned  away.  He  en- 
tered his  cottage,  and  did  not  appear  again 
that  day. 

Every  moment  fresh  crowds  of  peasants 
poured  in  ;  but  not  a  single  demonstration 
of  sympathy  could  Murat  elicit  from  them. 
A  bold  push  now  could  alone  save  him. 
^'On|  on  to  Monteleoni!"  cried  he;  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  little 
Dand,  he  rushed  towards  the  road  which 
leads  to  that  town.  The  people  drew  aside 
to  allow  him  to  pass. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  left  the  market- 
place, than  the  mob  began  to  recover  from 
their  stupor ;  and  a  young  man  named 
George  Pellcgrino  suddenly  appeared  arm- 
ed with  a  musket,  and  began  shouting, 
'^  To  arms,  to  arms !"  The  crowd  echoed 
the  cry  ;  and  in  another  moment  every  one 
sought  his  dwelling,  and  armed  himself  as 
best  he  could.  On  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Trenta  Capelli  of  the  gendarmerie  of  Cos- 
cnza,  who  happened  to  be  in  Pizzo,  and 
whom  Pellegrino  had  gone  in  search  of,  he 
found  two  hundred  persons  in  the  market- 
square,  bearing  different  weapons,  who,  on 
his  placing  himself  at  their  head,  immedi- 
ately gavo  chase  to  their  ex-king. 

Murat,  seeing  them  coming,  ordered  a 
halt,  and  prepared  to  meet  them  at  a  spot 


where  a  bridge  now  eidsts  bearing  his  name. 
Seeing  Trenta  Capelli  advance  towards  him, 
ho  instantly  cried,  ^'  Will  you  exchange 
your  captain's  epaulettes  for  those  of  a  gen- 
eral officer  ?  If  so,  cry  Long  live  Joachim ! 
and  follow  me  with  your  brave  band  to 
Monteleoni." 

'*  Sire,*'  quickly  replied  the  other,  "  we 
are  the  faithful  subjects  of  King  Ferdinand. 
We  come  to  seize,  not  to  accompany  you. 
Surrender  yourself,  therefore,  and  prevent 
an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood." 

At  this  moment  a  pistol  was  discharged 
by  the  opposite  party,  and  seeing  no  hope 
of  conciliation.  General  Franceschetti  or- 
dered his  men  to  fire.  In  an  instant  the 
discharge  was  returned,  and  the  combat  be- 
gan, not,  however,  with  the  slightest  chance 
of  success  on  the  side  of  the  exiled  king, 
who  could  only  offer  about  twenty-five  men 
to  oppose  five  hundred.  Presently  several 
fell  on  both  sides,  and  the  peasants,  headed 
by  Trenta  Capelli,  pressed  on.  To  cut 
through  this  mass  was  impossible,  whilo  in 
the  rear  of  the  little  body  retreat  was  ren- 
dered utterly  impracticable  by  a  precipice^ 
of  about  thirty-five  feet.  Murat  did  not 
hesitate^^  he  threw  himself  down  this  ac- 
clivity, and  fortunately  falling  on  the  sand 
beneath,  arose  unhurt,  and  plunged  into  a 
little  wood  whidi  skirted  the  shore.  Gen- 
eral Franceschetti,  and  his  aid-dc-camp 
Campana  were  equally  fortunate. 

The  instant  the  trio  emerged  from  the 
cover  of  the  trees,  they  were  saluted  by  a 
volley  from  above,  but  happily  without  ef- 
fect. On  reaching  the  shore,  they  found 
that  the  boat  which  had  brought  them  to 
land  had  again  put  to  sea,  and  had  rejoined 
the  three  vessels,  which,  ^ar  from  coming  to 
his  aid,  had  set  every  sail,  and  were  making 
off  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Maltese 
Barbara  had  repaid  the  monarch's  threat  by  ^ 
now  betraying  him.  He  carried  off  with 
him  not  only  all  the  fortune  of  the  exiled 
king,  but  in  thus  abandoning  him,  crushed 
his  last  hope.  ^ 

A  fisherman's  bark  was  lying  high  and 
dry  on  the  land:  it  became  Murat 's  only 
chance  of  escape.  If  they  could  only  get  it 
afloat,  they  might  yet  bo  saved,  for  none 
dared  to  leap  the  precipice  in  pursuit,  and 
the  regular  descent  was  some  distance 
round.  The  three  fugitives  used  their 
every  exertion  to  push  the  boat  into  the 
wator.  The  agony  of  despair  gave  them 
increased  strength,  and  they  had  nearly 
succeeded,  when  a  sudden  shout  caused 
them  to  look  round.    The  populace  hoa^^s^ 
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by  Tronta  Capelli  and  Pellegrino,  were 
within  fifty  paces  of  them.  Exhausted  by 
their  efforts,  Campana  and  Franceschetti 
sank  to  the  ground ;  a  ceneral  discharge 
followed ;  a  ball  entered  tne  heart  of  Cam- 
pana. Franoeschetti,  however,  escaped, 
and  seeing  the  boat  floating  close  to  him, 
instantly  sprang  into  it,  and  pushed  off. 
Murat  would  have  followed  him,  but  one  of 
his  spurs  catching  in  the  fishing-net  spread 
out  on  the  beach,  he  fell,  and  before  he 
could  rise,  the  people  had  seized  him. 
They  tore  off  his  epaulettes,  and  dragged 
from  him  tho  flag  he  held,  and  doubtlessly 
would  have  muraored  him  on  the  spot,  had 
not  Trenta  Capelli  and  Pellegrino  come  to 
his  rescue.  These,  supporting  him  be- 
tween them,  defended  him  from  tho  attacks 
of  tho  savage  peasantry. 

He  now  returned  a  prisoner  over  the  same 
ground  he  so  lately  had  hoped  to  tread  as  a 
king,  and  was  thrust  into  tho  common  jail 
amongst  assassins,  thieves,  and  other  male- 
factors, who,  unaware  of  his  rank,  assailed 
him  on  his  entrance,  with  every  sort  of 
abuse. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  the  commandant, 
Mattel,  entered,  and  struck  with  the  still 
dignified  air  of  tho  captive,  rendered  him 
th^  same  homage  ho  would  have  offered  to 
him  had  he  still  been  on  the  throne  of  Naples. 

"  Commandant,"  said  Murat,  "  look 
around  you :  is  this  a  fitting  prison  for  a 
king  r" 

Extraordinary  to  relate,  the  moment  he 
announced  his  rank,  the  daring  captives, 
who  had  insulted  him  immediately  before, 
instantly  ceased  their  revilings,  and  retiring 
in  orderly  silenco  to  the  other  end  of  the 
prison,  seemed  to  pay  a  just  tribute  of  pity 
and  respect  to  tho  misfortunes  of  their  for- 
mer sovereign.  The  commandant  after  mak- 
ing some  excuse,  requested  Murat  to  fol- 
low him  to  a  more  fitting  place  of  confine- 
ment. The  cx-king  previous  to  doing  this, 
threw  a  handful  of  gold  which  he  found  in 
his  pocket  to  the  people,  exclaiming,  *'  Here, 
take  ibis:  never  be  it  said  that  you  have 
received  the  visit  of  a  monarch,  though  cap- 
tive and  dethroned  as  he  is,  without  obtain- 
ing largesse  from  him." 

'*  Long  live  Joachim  !"  shouted  they. 

Murat  smiled  bitterly.  The  same  cries 
on  the  public  place^  half  an  hour  before, 
would  have  made  him  kins  of  Naples. 

Tho  ex-monarch  now  followed  Mattoi  to 
the  little  room  allotted  to  him  as  his  future 
prison,  where  he  busied  himself  in  giving 


minute  orders  respecting  dress  and  other  un- 
important matters. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  General  Nunzi- 
ante  arrived  from  Santo  Tropea  with  3000 
men.  Murat  was  delighted  at  again  seeing 
an  old  brother  officer ;  but  he  instantly  per- 
ceived, from  the  cold  manner  of  the  otner, 
that  he  was  before  a  judge,  and  that  the 
general's  visit  was  not  one  of  friendship, 
but  to  obtain  information.  Murat  confined 
himself  to  saying  that  ho  was  on  his  way 
from  Corsica  to  Trieste,  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  when  he 
was  driven  into  Pizzo  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  compelled  to  land  to  procure  water  and 
provisiont.  To  all  other  questions  he  re- 
fused to  give  an  answer,  and  dosod  the  con- 
versation by  asking  the  general  if  he  could 
lend  him  a  suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in  on 
quitting  the  bath.  The  genersd  took  the 
hint,  and  left  him.  In  ten  minutes  after- 
wards Murat  received  a  complete  uniform, 
in  which  he  dressed  himself,  and  ordering 
pen  and  paper,  wrote  an  account  of  his 
capture  and  detention  to  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral in  Naples,  tlie  British  ambassador,  and 
his  wife.  Tired  by  the  task,  he  approached 
the  window,  threw  it  open,  and  looked  out. 
It  afforded  him  a  view  of  tho  spot  where  he 
had  been  captured.  Two  men  were  busily 
engaged  in  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand. 
Presently  they  entered  a  cottage  hard  by, 
and  returned,  bearing  with  them  a  dead 
body.  The  king  in  an  instant  (though  the 
corpse  was  perfectly  naked),  recognized  the 
handsome  features  of  tho  young  aid- de-camp 
Campana.  The  scene,  viewed  from  a  pris- 
on window  by  the  fast-closing  shades  of 
evening,  the  thoughts  of  the  captive  as  he 
saw  one  so  young,  who  had  died  to  serve 
him,  thus  ignobly  buried,  the  ceremony  un- 
hallowed by  the  rites  of  religion,  far  from 
his  home  and  all  dear  to  him,  so  much 
overcame  the  beholder,  that  he  burst  into 
tears.  In  this  state  General  Nunziante 
found  him.  His  looks  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment, when  Murat  hastily  exclaimed, 
'^  Yes,  I  am  in  tears :  1  am  not  asliamed 
of  them.  They  are  shed  for  one  young,  ar- 
dent, and  generous,  whose  mother  committed 
him  to  my  care,  and  who  now  lies  yonder 
buried  like  a  dog."  The  general  came  to 
summon  his  prisoner  to  dinner.  Murat  fol- 
lowed to  another  room  where  the  meal  had 
been  prepared.  He,  however,  could  touch 
nothing :  the  scene  ho  had  just  witnessed 
had  completely  overcome  the  heart  of  him 
who  had  viewed  thousands  perish  around 
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him,  without  a  sieh,  on  the  plains  of  Ahou- 
klh,  Eylau,  and  Moscow. 

Leaving  the  meal  untasted,  Marat  re- 
turned to  his  room.  A  sort  of  fascination 
seemed  to  draw  him  to  tho  window,  which 
overlooked  the  burial-place  of  his  young 
friend.  Though  for  a  while  he  had  not 
moral  courage  to  throw  open  the  casemqnt, 
vet  at  length,  overcoming  his  repugnance, 
ne  did  so.  Two  dogs  were  busily  scraping 
up  the  sand  from  the  grave  where  the  body 
lay :  they  actually  reached  it.  The  ex-king 
could  boar  no  more :  he  threw  himself  on 
his  bed  in  his  clothes  ;  but  about  daybreak 
again  rose  and  undressed  himself,  and  re- 
turned to  his  couch,  fearful  lest  his  enemies 
might  attribute  his  agitation  to  fear  for  his 
own  fate. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  October  Captain  Stratti  entered  the 
king's  prison.  He  found  him  in  his  bed 
asleep,  and  desirous  not  to  awake  him,  was 
quitting  the  room,  wht^n  he  upset  a  chair. 
The  noise  disturbed  Murat,  who  started  up, 
and  demanded  the  captain's  business. 
Stratti  was  so  overcome,  however,  that  he 
was  unable  to  reply.  The  ex-king  there- 
fore proceeded — "  You  have  received  orders 
from  Naples  :  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  murmured  Stratti. 

'<  What  do  they  contain  1" 

"  Orders  for  your  majesty's  trial." 

"  And  who  are  to  be  my  judges,  if  you 
please  ?  Where  can  they  find  my  equals  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  me  ?  If  they  look  upon 
me  as  a  king,  1  must  bo  tried  by  my  brother 
sovereigns;  if  as  a  marshal  of  France,  my 
fate  can  only  bo  decided  on  by  officers  of 
that  rank ;  if  even  as  a  mere  general,  none 
less  than  a  general  can  sit  on  the  bench  of 
my  judges." 

"  As  a  public  enemy,  sire,  you  may  be 
tried  by  an  ordinary  court-martial.  All 
rebels,  without  respect  to  rank,  may  be 
brought  before  such  a  tribunaL  The  law 
was  framed  by  yourself." 

'^  Yes,  against  brigands ;  not,  sir,  against 
crowned  heads.  However,  I  am  ready ; 
they  may  assassinate  me  as  soon  as  they  like." 

**  Would  you  not  wish  to  hear  the  names 
of  the  members  1" 

"  Yes,  it  is  as  well :  it  must  be  a  cu- 
rious list.     Read  on  :  I'm  all  attention.'' 

When  he  had  done,  the  king,  turning  to 
him  with  a  bitter  smile,  merely  observed, 
**  It  is  well :  they  seem  to  have  taken  every 
precaution." 

"  How  so,  sire  ?" 

^^  Can't  yon  perceive  that  every  member 


named,  with  the  exception  of  Francesco 
Froi6,  owes  his  rank  to  me?  Naturally 
they  will  fear  being  accused  of  partiality  if 
they  decide  in  my  favor." 

"  Sire,  why  not  appear  personally  before 
them,  and  plead  your  own  cause  ?" 

"  Silence,  sir — silence  !  Such  a  court,  I 
still  maintain, "is  incompetent:  I  should 
consider  myself  degraded  if  I  pleaded  before 
it.  I  am  aware  that  1  cannot  save  my  life  : 
at  least,  then,  allow  me  to  save  the  dignity 
of  my  crown." 

At  this  moment  Franw»sco  Froio  entered. 
He  interrogated  him.  His  first  question 
was  touching  his  name,  his  ago,  his  coun- 
try }  Murat  suddenly  starting  up,  cried 
with  all  the  stem  dignity  he  was  capable  of 
assuming,  ^'  I  am  Joachim  Napoleon,  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  1  command  you 
instantly  to  leave  the  room."  The  abashed 
inquisitor  immediately  retired. 

Murat  now  rose,  and  putting  on  his  pan- 
taloons, sat  down  and  wrote  a  most  affec- 
tionate letter  to  his  wife  ;  left  his  children 
his  dying  blessing }  and  cutting  off  a  lock 
of  his  hair,  enclosed  it  in  his  letter. 

Nunziante  now  entered.  "  Swear  to  me, 
general,  as  a  husband  and  a  father,"  cried 
Murat,  as  he  folded  up  the  epistle,  '^  that 
you  will  faithfully  forward  this  letter." 

"  By  my  honor!"  said  the  general,  deep- 
ly overcome. 

"  Come,  general,  bear  up,"  resumed  Mu- 
rat in  a  lively  tone  ;  *'  we  are  soldiers,  and 
used  to  death.  I  ask  but  one  favor  :  allow 
me  to  give  the  word  of  command  to  the  ex- 
ecution party."  The  general  instantly  as- 
sented. Froio  now  returned,  bearing  with 
him  the  sentence  of  the  court.  "  Read  it," 
said  Murat  coldly,  well  divining  what  it 
was  :  'M  am  ready  to  listen  to  it."  Froio 
consented.  The  ex-king  had  correctly  fore- 
seen his  fate.  With  tl^e  exception  of  a  sin- 
gle voice,  the  court  had  unanimously  ad- 
judged him  worthy  of  death. 

When  it  was  concluded,  he  turned  to 
Nunziante — "  General,  believe  me,  I  clear- 
ly distinguish  between  the  author  of  my  fato 
and  the  mere  instruments.  1  could  never 
have  believed  Ferdinand  capable  of  allow- 
ing me  to  be  shot  like  a  dog.  But  enough 
of  this.  At  what  hour  is  my  execution  to 
take  place  ?" 

"  Fix  it  yourself,  sire,"  replied  the  ge- 
neral. 

Murat  pulled  out  his  watch  ;  but,  by  ac- 
cident, the  back  presented  itse.f  instead  of 
the  face.  On  it  was  painted  a  superb  min- 
iature of  the  ex-queen. 
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^^  Ab,  look  hero  !"  said  Mnrat,  address- 
ing Nnnziante  ;  ^'  look  at  this  picture  of  my 
"wife.  Yon  knew  her :  is  it  not  like  ?"  Ho 
kissed  it,  and  replaced  the  watch  in  his  fob. 

"  At  what  hour  ?"  demanded  Froio. 

m 

"  Ah,  by  the  by,  1  had  forgotten,"  said 
Murat,  cheerfully  smiling.  ^'  I  had  forgot- 
ten why  I  had  pulled  out  my  watch ;  but 
the  likeness  of  Caroline  chased  away  all 
other  ideas,"  and  ho  looked  at  it.  '^  It  is 
now  past  throe  o'clock :  will  four  suit  you  ? 
I  only  ask  fifty  minutes.  Have  you  any  ob- 
jection .^" 

Froio  bowed,  and  left  the  room.  Nun- 
Biante  was  following  him — 

^^  Stay,  my  friend;  shall  I  not  see  you 
again  P^ 

*'*'  My  orders  are,  that  I  should  be  present 
at  your  execution,  siro ;  but  I  feel  I  have 
not  courage  to  obey  them." 

"  Well,  then,  do  not  distress  your  feel- 
ings :  do  not  be  present.  Still,  1  should 
like  to  ombrace  you  once  more  before  1 
die." 

"  I  will  meet  you  on  the  road." 

"  Thank  you.  Now  leave  me  to  my  me- 
ditations." 

After  seeing  the  priests,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  written  certificate  that  he  died  in  the 
Christian  faith,  Murat  threw  himself  on  his 
bed,  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  re- 
mained meditating,  doubtlessly  reviewing  his 
past  life  from  the  moment  when  ho  quitted 
the  alehouse  in  which  he  was  bom,  to  the 
period  when  he  entered  a  palace  as  its  sove- 
reign. Suddenly  starting  up,  ho  seemed  to 
shake  off  his  gloomy  thoughts,  and  approach- 
ing a  mirror,  began  to  arrange  his  hair. 
Wedded  to  death  from  his  infancy,  he 
seemed  anxious  to  deck  himself  in  the  most 
becoming  manner  now  that  he  was  about  to 
meet  it. 

Four  o'clock  struck.  Murat  himself 
opened  the  door.  General  Nunzianto  was 
waiting  outside. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  ex-king;  "you 
have  kept  your  word.  God  bless  you  ;  good- 
by.     Il^ou  need  follow  mo  no  further." 

The  general  threw  himself  sobbing  into 
his  arms. 

"  Come,  come,  do  not  thus  give  way  to 
your  feelings.  Take  example  from  me  :  I 
am  perfectly  calm." 

This  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  victim 
so  overcame  Nunziaute,  that,  starting  from 
his  embrace,  the  general  rushed  from  the 
house,  flying  along  the  shore  like  a  mad- 
man. 

The  king  now  pioeecdcd  to  the  court- 


yard, where  every  preparation  for  his  exe- 
cution had  been  made.  Nine  men  and  a 
corporal  were  ranged  dose  to  the  door  of 
tho  council  chamber.  In  front  of  them  was 
a  wall  twelve  feet  high.  Three  yards  from 
this  wall  there  was  a  single  raised  step. 
Murat  instantly  perceived  its  purpose,  and 
placed  himself  on  it,  thus  towering  about 
one  foot  above  the  Boldierswho  were  to  shoot 
him.  Once  there,  betook  out  his  handker- 
chief, kissed  the  picture  of  his  wife,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  steadily  on  the  party,  desired 
them  to  load.  When  he  gave  the  order  to 
fire,  five  only  of  the  nine  obeyed.  Murat 
remained  untouched.  The  soldiers  had 
purposely  fired  over  his  head. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  lion  cour- 
age of  the  hero  showed  itself — that  intrepid 
coolness  for  which  he  had  ever  been  famed. 
Not  a  single  feature  was  disturbed.  He 
stood  perfectlv  steady  and  unmoved,  as  with 
a  smile  of  melancholy  gratitude  ho  address- 
ed them. 

"  Thanks,  my  friends — a  thousand  thanks; 
but  as,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  be  compell- 
ed to  aim  directly  at  me,  do  not  prolong  my 
agony.  All  1  ask  of  you  is,  to  fire  straight 
at  my  heart,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  wound- 
ing me  in  the  face.  Come,  let  us  begin 
again  ;"  and  once  more  ho  went  through 
every  word  of  command.  At  tho  word 
"  fire,"  ho  fell  pierced  by  eight  balls,  with- 
out a  struggle,  without  a  sigh,  without  let- 
ting the  watch  fail  that  he  held  in  his  left 
hand. 

The  soldiers  took  up  the  corpse,  and  laid 
it  on  the  same  bod  in  which  he  had  lain 
down  in  health  and  strength  some  ten  min- 
utes before.  A  captain's  guard  was  placed 
on  the  door. 

That  night  a  stranger  piesented  himself, 
and  demanded  admittance  to  the  room. 
The  sentinel  refused.  He  desired  to  speak 
with  the  commandant.  To  him  he  showed 
an  order  for  his  free  entry.  The  command- 
ant, as  he  read  it,  shuddered  with  disgust, 
and  expressed  great  surprise.  The  perusal, 
however,  over,  he  conducted  the  man  to  tho 
door  of  the  death-chamber. 

"  Allow  Signer  Luisi  to  pass,"  said  he  to 
the  sentinel.  The  soldier  presented  arms 
to  the  commandant.     Luigi  entered. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  Luigi  came  out, 
carrying  some  object  in  a  pocket-handker- 
chief stained  with  blood.  What  it  was  tho 
sentinel  could  not  distinguish. 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  undertaker  enter- 
ed, bearing  the  coffin  intended  for  the  king's 
remains.    No  sooner  had  the  man,  however, 
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crossed  the  threshold,  than  in  an  accent  of 
indeseribablo  horror  he  called  out  to  the 
soldier,  who  rushed  in  to  learn  the  cause  of 
his  terror.  The  man,  unable  to  speak, 
pointed  to  a  headless  corpse. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  a  private 
closet  in  his  bedroom  this  head  was  disco- 
vered, preserved  in  spirits  of  wine.  The 
reason  was  thus  explained  by  General  T — : 

^'  As  Murat  was  put  to  death  in  an  ob- 
6cure  comer  of  Calabria,  Ferdinand  continu- 
ally feared  some  impostor  would  spring  up, 


and  assuming  his  name  and  appearance, 
raise  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  real 
head  was  therefore  always  preserved  to  con- 
front and  confound  any  false  pretender  to 
the  throne,  by  proving  the  death  of  Joachim 
Murat." 

Eight  days  after  the  execution  at  Pizzo, 
each  man  concerned  in  it  received  his  re- 
ward. Trcnta  Capelli  was  made  colonel, 
General  Nunzianto  was  created  a  marquis, 
and  Luigi  died  of  poison  ! 


From    Ilogg'A    Initrsctor. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOME  OF  COWPER, 


Business  having  lately  called  us  into  the 
northern  district  of  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, we  resolved  to  fulfil  an  intention,  long 
cherished,  of  visiting  the  small  town  of 
Olncy,  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  insig- 
nificant of  English  market-towns,  but  hal- 
lowed for  ever  in  the  affections  of  every  ad- 
mirer of  genius,  as  the  residence  for  so 
many  years  of  Cowpcr,  who  has  immortal- 
ized the  scenery  in  its  neighborhood  in  his 
poems,  and  not  less  the  daily  life  of  its  in- 
habitants in  his  letters. 

Olney  is  five  miles  from  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  which  again  is  nearly  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Wolverton  station  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  The 
portion  of  the  country  thus  intersected  by 
the  iron-way  forms  a  sort  of  peninsular 
triangle,  protruding  itself  between  the  two 
adjoining  counties  of  Bedford  and  North- 
ampton. Of  this  triangle  Olney  forms  the 
apex,  being  in  part  the  most  northerly  town 
in  Bucks.  But  the  interest  of  the  district 
to  the  lovers  of  Cowper's  gentle  spirit,  be- 
gins at  Newport  Pagnell.  This  is  a  respect- 
able country  town  of  about  5000  inhabi- 
tants, with  several  good  inns  in  it,  and  a  fine 
old  church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  situated 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  attention  to 
the  picturesque  which  is  usually  displayed 
in  the  sites  of  English  churches.  Newport 
church  stands  upon  a  natural  terrace,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  towards 
which  stream  the  churchyard  gently  elopes 
down.  A  row  of  tall  trees  fringe  the  river 
brink,  and  disclose  at  intervals,  through 
their  foliage,  the  quiet  stream  flashing  in 
the  sun-light.  The  southern  wall  of  the 
othoroh  is  covered  with  the  China  aster  rose, 


which  being,  at  the  time  we  visited  it,  in 
full  bloom,  imparted  to  the  whole  place  a 
siujorularly  pleasing  effect. 

But  the  Cowpcrian  feature  in  Newport  is 
an  unpretending  house  in  the  main  street, 
about  two  stories  high,  and  holding  out,  in 
its  exterior  features,  no  sign  that  would  at- 
tract the  notice  of  a  stranger.  This  was  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull,  Inde- 
pendent minister  at  Newport  Pacnell,  a 
I  friend  of  Newton,  who,  on  his  leaving  that 
part  of  the  country,  introduced  him  to  Cow- 
pcr, and  between  whom  a  friendship,  dis- 
tinguished by  all  the  warmth  and  strength 
of  Cowper's   affections,   soon  rprang  up. 
The  independent  minister  was  a  man  after 
Cowper's  own  heart — a  man  of  considerable 
erudition,  with  an  active  fancy,  and  a  vein 
of  quiet  humor,  which  was  sure  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  author  of  '^  John  Gilpin." 
By  way  of  eking  out  a  salary,  which  must 
at  all  times  have  been  scanty,  Mr.  Bull 
took  a  few  pupils  into  his  house  as  boarders, 
with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for  the  Dis- 
senting ministry.     Out  of  this  humble  be- 
ginning has  since  arisen  an  institution  of 
some  note  among  the  English  Dissenters, 
being  in  fact  one  of  their  academies  for  the 
education  of  their  pastors.     In  this  respect, 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  English  Dissenters 
are  not.  so    fortunate    as    their    Scottish 
brethren.     The  English  universities  being 
closed  against  them,  they  have  to  educate 
their  candidates  for  the  ministry,  not  eal} 
in  systematic  divinity,  but  even  in  the  ele- 
mentary studies  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
their  sacred  profession.      The  college   at 
Newport  Pagnell  has  been  much  extended 
of  late  years,  and  several  eminent  ministers 
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now  floarishing  in  the  Independent  denomi- 
nation, have  received  their  education  there. 
The  extension  of  the  college  has  caused  the 
extension  of  the  premises,  but  these  addi- 
tions have  been  all  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
house  ;  in  front  it  maintains  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  when  Mr.  Bull  resided  in  it, 
and  when  Cowper,  footsore  and  weary  with 
his  walk  from  Olney,  came,  by  appoint- 
ment, to  dine  with  the  minister,  who  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  invitation,  and  had 
dispatched  his  wife   some  miles  into  the 
country.     Between  two  such  spirits,  how- 
ever, ceremony  was  not  wanting,  and  these 
little  cross  purposes,  no  doubt,  only  served 
to  enhance  the  mirth  and  enjoyment  of 
their  meeting.     In  the  back  of  the  house, 
however,  things  are  altered.  Long  unsightly 
brick  buildings,  intended,  we  sappose,  as 
the  private  apartments  of  the  stadcnts,  roar 
their  heads  and  appear  to  occupy  altogether 
the  place  of  the  small  garden,  which,  at 
great  labor  and  expense,  M^.  Bull  had  re- 
duced into  something  like  cultivation,  and 
where,  Cowper  tells  us,  he  took  him,  after 
the  dinner  above  alluded  to,  and  showed 
him  his  favorite  seat,  ^'  where  he  sits  and 
smokes,  with  his  back  against  one  brick 
wall  and  his  nose  against  another."    The 
chapel  of  which  Mr.  Ball  was  the  minister 
is  still  farther  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
though  it  is  a  large  and  commodious  place 
of  worship,  and  apparently  numbering  many 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  among 
its  hearers — at  least  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  number  of  elegant  monumental 
marble  tablets  which  were  ranged  along  its 
walls — yet,  hidden  as  it  is,  and  enveloped 
on  all  sides  by  other  buildings,  a  stranger 
might  easily  pass  through  every  street  of 
the  town,  without  knowing  that  it  possessed 
a  Dissenting  chapel  at  all.     This  modest 
character  of  Dissenting  chapels  is  almost 
universal  over  England — even  in  London 
itself,  and  still  more   in   country  towns. 
The  old  dissenting  churches  are  hidden-  in 
yards  or  back  lanes,  or,  as  here,  in  the  rear 
of  private  premises,  never  coming  openly 
to  the  front,  and  challenging  the  notice  of 
the  passers  by.     This  is  in  all  probability 
a  relic  of  the  persecuting  days  of  the  Stuarts, 
when  conventicles  in  market-towns  were 
strictly  forbidden  and  eagerly  hunted  down, 
and  when  the  Puritans  were  constrained  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  secret  places,  con- 
ooaled  as  much  as  possible  from  their  lynx- 
eyed  persecutors. 

The  Ouse,  on  leaving  Newport,  takes  a 
bend  to  the  north,  forming  an  arc  of  some 


compass  between  that  town  and  Olney,  of 
which  the  highway  may  be  described  as  the 
chord.  The  road  presents  nothing  of  much 
interest,  until,  about  halfway,  the  crest  of 
some  considerable  rising  ground  is  gained, 
whence  the  first  view  of  Olney,  with  its  tall 
church-spire  conspicuous  in  the  landscape, 
bursts  upon  the  view.  The  fertile  vale  of 
the  Ouse  lies  at  your  feet,  and  a  country, 
beautiful  indeed,  and  rich  in  suggestions  of 
plenty  and  comfort,  but  possessed  of  fow 
bold  or  striking  features,  is  spread  out  be- 
fore the  spectator.  It  is  in  fact,  the  oppo- 
site ridge  to  that  on  which  Mcrton  is  sit- 
uated, and  would  have  afforded  to  the  poet 
as  good  materials  as  those  which  tho  view 
from  the  above  furnished  him,  when  he  drew 
that  fine  description  of  woodland  scenery 
which  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  the  "Task." 
With  expectations  heightened  from  this 
first  view  of  the  poet's  home,  we  hastened 
forward,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  we  were  able  to  extract  another  re- 
miniscence of  Cowper  from  a  sign-post  that 
pointed  out  the  road  to  Clifton. 

Clifton  is  a  neighboring  parish,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Olney,  and  was 
for  sometime  the  residence  of  Lady  Austen, 
a  woman  whoso  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  Cowper,  along  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  Lady  Hesketh.  She  it  was  who  first 
incited  him  to  the  writing  of  the  "  Task," 
and  gave  him  the  sofa  for  his  subject.  It 
was  an  abortive  attempt  to  visit  her  in  miry 
weather  which  gave  occasion  to  his  sportive 
ballad,  so  truly  revealing  the  gentle  and 
playful  character  of  the  man — 

"  1  sing  of  a  journey  to  Cliflon 

We  would  have  performed  if  we  could. 
Without  cart  or  barrow  lo  lift  on 
Poor  Mary  and  me  through  the  mud, 
Slee  sla  slud, 
Stuck  in  the  mud  I 
Oh,  it  is  pleasant  to  wade  through  a  flood  !'* 

But  we  had  no  time  to  visit  Clifton,  and 
therefore,  contenting  ourselves  with  chant- 
ing tho  ballad  (as  Bums  says,  ^'  crooning 
till  a  body's  sell  does  weel  aneucV),  we 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  through 
the  rich  meadows  that  led  to  Olney.  A 
short  time  brought  us  to  the  bridge,  no 
longer  the  one 

"  That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood  ;" 

for  that,  it  is  well  known,  was,  even  in  the 
days  of  Cowper  himself,  considered  a  nui- 
sanoe  from  its  old  age  and  decay,  and  many 
allusions  are  made  to  it  in  his  letters,  where 
wo  find  an  attempt  was  made  to  assess  the 
Olney  people  for  its  renewal^  which  Cow- 
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per,  mih  trne  bargLal  feeling,  helped  to 
resist.  The  old  bridge,  however,  is  not 
wholly  gone — a  portion  of  it  still  remains, 
and  even  does  good  duty.  It  appears 
that  after  much  litigation,  a  compromise 
was  come  to ;  the  county  trustees  having 
been  at  the  expense  of  a  smart  new  bridge 
across  the  meadows,  while  that  portion  of 
the  old  bridge  whieh  spans  the  ordinary 
channel  of  the  river  still  remains.  Like 
all  patched  pieces  of  work,  the  result  has 
been  unsatisfactory.  Thoro  is  a  raised 
causeway  between  the  two  bridges,  and 
they  do  not  stand  parallel  to  ea(£  other  ; 
so  that  a  man  who  should  hold  a  straight 
course  on  leaving  the  old  bridge,  would, 
instead  of  entering  on  the  other,  tumble 
right  over  into  the  bottom  below.  But,  be  it 
from  reverence  for  its  association  with  Cow- 
per,  or  whether  it  be  from  the  more  vulgar 
motive  of  saving  his  money,  his  lordship 
retains  the  bridge  as  it  is,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  inhabitants — an  annoyance,  however, 
in  which  the  poetical  visitants  of  the  place 
will  hardly  share. 

Olney  is  a  smaller  town  than  Newport — 
in  fact,  though  possessed  of  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  largo 
village  than  anything  else.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  large  street,  stretching  to  the 
north-east.  At  the  upper  end,  the  street 
opens  out  on  the  right,  and  forms  a  trian- 
inilar  area,  which  constitutes  ''  the  Market 
hill.''  At  the  nppcr  end  of  this  Market- 
hill,  and  upon  the  right  hand,  stands  Cow- 
per's  house.  It  is  in  some  respects  of  more 
ambitious  pretensions  than  its  neighbors, 
being  a  story  higher  than  any  of  the  others, 
as  well  as  being  much  longer,  but  without 
any  pretensions  to  superior  elegance  of  style 
or  convenience  of  accommodation — in  fact, 
it  is  exactly  what  Dickens  would  call  ^'  an 
old,  large,  rambling  house."  Its  eight  win- 
dows in  a  row  are  all  of  the  same  dull  com- 
mon-place style ;  and,  looking  at  the  mo- 
notonous appearance  of  the  old  house,  with 
the  mean  accessories  that  surrounded  it, 
and  recollecting  all  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress which  Cowper  himself  describes  as* 
surrounding  him,  we  could  not  feel  sur- 
prised that  a  man  of  his  ex(][uit^ite  and  mor- 
bid sensibilities  should  have  deeply  felt  the 
depression  these  daily  scenes  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  The  house  is  so  large 
that  it  is  a  marvel  how  the  small  establish- 
ment of  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  could 
have  occupied  it ;  though  certainly  its  size 
.explained  at  once  how  it  was  that  the  poet 
was  able  to  entertain  so  many  of  his  friends 


at  the  same  time,  and  to  assuro  the  John- 
sons and  the  Roses,  that,  though  Lady 
Hesketh  and  her  servants  were  with  him, 
there  was  still  room  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. It  is  now  no  longer  in  the  occupation 
of  one  family.  At  the  one  end  is  a  grocer's 
shop,  at  the  other  an  infant-school  (and 
the  noisy  lessons  of  the  children  swelled 
pleasantly  in  our  ears  as  we  stood  in  the 
street  on  that  summer's  day),  while  be- 
tween them,  is  a  sort  of  arched  gateway, 
apparently  intended  for  a  carriage-entrance, 
leading  to  a  yard,  up  which  a  straw-plait 
manufacturer  carries  on  his  trade.  From 
the  market-place,  a  narrow  lane  leads  down 
towards  the  vicarage.  This  is  Silver  End, 
famous  in  Cowper^s  correspondence  as  the 
abode  of  most  of  the  idleness  and  depravity 
of  Olney.  The  vicarage  itself  stands  in 
another  street,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Cow- 
per's  house,  each  house  having  a  garden  # 
oehind  it,  with  one  wall  at  the  upper  end, 
serving  for  the  boundary  of  both  ;  and  it 
was  that  Cowper  might  meet  the  Olney 
curate — that  curate  was  John  Newton — 
without  encountering  the  stare  of  the  '^  Sil- 
ver End  blackguards,"  that  a  door  was 
broken  out  in  uio  wall  aforesaid,  to  allow 
the  two  friends  to  communicate  through 
their  respective  gardens.  The  vicarage  is  a 
sweet  and  pleasantly  situated  house,  form- 
ing a  strong  contrast  to  the  gloomy  old 
mansion  on  the  Market-hill.  Its  front  is 
nearly  hidden  with  evergreens  and  flower- 
ing shrubs.  We  were  told  that  the  in- 
mates of  Cowper's  house,  as  well  as  the 
person  who  now  holds  possession  of  the 
garden,  were  very  courteous  to  strangers, 
and  willing  to  show  the  relics  that  still  re- 
mained of  him.  There,  it  was  said,  are  to 
be  seen  the  hole  ho  cut  in  the  parlor-  door 
to  allow  of  the  uninterrupted  gambolling  of 
his  tame  hares  on  the  carpet,  and  also  the 
greenhouse  in  the  garden,  in  which  he  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  the  "  Task,"  and 
translated  the  ^'  Iliad,"  and  which  is  kept 
up  much  as  he  left  it :  while,  though  the 
door  broken  out  in  the  garden-wall  to  com- 
municate with  the  vicarage  was  closed  again 
when  Mr.  Newton  left  for  London,  still  the 
patching  was  visible.  These  were  tempting 
objects  to  gaze  upon;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  hato  to  exhibit  our  enthusiasm 
before  strangers;  we  must  either  indulge 
our  fancies  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  or  in 
solitude ;  and  wo  turned  away  to  those  ob- 
jects of  interest  which  lay  accessible  to  all, 
and  where  we  needed  no  cicerone.  Amonff 
these  was  tiie  tail  and  solitary  elm  whi(£ 
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grows  at  the  bottom  of  tho  market-place, 
and  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  all  the  pictures  we  have  seen  of  the 
poet's  residence ;  and  near  it  there  stands 
the  identical  pump  of  whose  erection  Cow- 
pcr  so  humorously  complains  in  one  of  his 
letters,  as  entailing  expense  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, while  it  would  benefit  no  one  but  the 
shoemaker,  opposite  whoso  door  it  was 
erected.  We  repeated  the  lines  with  which 
he  commemorated  the  event — 

"  Let  BaDDister  now  lend  his  aid 

To  famish  shoes  for  the  baker, 
Who  has  put  down  a  pump,  with  a  lamp  at  the  top, 

F6r  the  use  of  the  said  shoemaker." 

The  pump  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
arising  from  neglect,  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  gained  popularity  with  years. 
There  is  no  lamp  on  the  top,  nor  could  we 
learn  there  ever  had  been,  so  that  it  is 
probable  the  opposition  to  the  schemes  of 
the  reforming  baker  had  been  too  powerful 
for  him  as  for  some  greater  reformers,  and 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  his 
design  of  surmounting  it  with  a  lamp  as 
some  solace  to  the  outraged  feelings  and 
pockets  of  the  frugal  inhabitants. 

In  wandering  through  a  strange  town,  it 
is  always  instructive   to  get  into  its  back 
streets  and  lanes.     We  have  no  faith  in  the 
appearance  which  the  main  thoroughfares 
present,  as  revealing  the  character  of  tho 
place  or  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  arc  always  sure  to  put  the  best  face 
on  the  matter  ;  they  wear  a  starched,  hypo- 
critical dcmureness,  as  if  to  cheat  thestran- 
fer  into  a  belief  in   their  respectability, 
lut  in  the  back  streets,  and  still  more  in 
tho  narrow  lanes,  you  have  the  character  of 
the  place  presented  to  you  without  disguise 
or  any  effort  at  concealment.     There  is  no 
painful  struggle  there  between  poverty  and 
respectability  ;  want,  and  beggary,  and  pro- 
fligacy feel  that  there  they  are  upon  their 
own  ground,  and  that  they  have  no  occasion 
to  hide  their  heads.  Animated  by  such  feel- 
ings as  these  we  turned  down  Silver  End, 
and  through  a  back  street,  and  emerged 
again  upon  the  main  thoroughfare  by  a  lane 
that  was  narrower  than  any  wynd  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh.     The  accounts 
that  are  scattered  through  Cowper's  corres- 
pondence of  the  deep  poverty  of  the  people, 
seemed,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  by  this 
hasty  glance,  to  be  borne  out  to  the  letter. 
The  hovels  of  the  people  were  small  and 
ruinous,  though  in  most  cases  scrupulously 
clean ;  while,  through  the  open  doors,  it 
oould  be  too  plainly  disoemed  that  their  | 


huts  were  almost  destitute  of  furniture.  In 
one  case,  an  aged  woman  sat  at  the  door  of 
her  cottage  with  her  needles  and  her  pillow, 
in  the  act  of  lace-knitting — the  very  picture 
of  the  cottager  whom  Cowper  so  finely  con- 
trasts with  Voltaire  as  one  who 

**  Just  knew,  and  knew  no  more,  her  Bible  true, 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew." 

From  the  town  we  bent  our  steps  to  the 
churchyard,  and,  pacing  in  its  quiet  walks, 
we  mused  upon  the  exuted  privilege  of  ^i^ 
nius,  which  could  confer  upon  an  insignifi- 
cant village  like  this,  and  its  no  less  insig- 
nificant   inhabitants,   an    immortality  for 
which  thousands  have  struggled  in  vain. 
What  a  satire  upon  the  restless  schemes  of 
ambitious  men,  that  in  a  few  years  oblivion, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  closes  over  the 
names  and  memories  of  so  many  of  them ! 
while  here,  without  an  effort,  and  without 
even  the  intention,  the  routine  business  and 
the  petty  squabblings  carried  on  in  an  ob- 
scure village,  with  the  petty  actors  in  these 
ignoble  affairs — the  Reedons,  the  Rabans, 
the   Peares,  and  the  Pages,   ^'  poor   Nat 
Gee,"  and  "  old  Geary  Bail" — have  become 
enshrined  in  the  memory  of  every  reader  of 
sensibility  and  taste,  and  their  names  have 
received  an  immortality  as  lasting  as  the 
English  language   can   bestow.     And  now 
where  were  they  all  ?     Daniel  Raban,  the 
baker,  who  would  not  tolerate    Thomas 
Scott,   the   commentator's  preaching,  and 
set  up  a  rival  meeting  himself — Reedon,  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had^^  made  his  prayer  to 
God  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with 
some  talent,  and  now,  in  tho  acquaintance 
of  this  worthy   gentleman   (meaning  me, 
says  Cowper),  haa  found  that  prayer  fulfill- 
ed" — ^Thomas  Ashbumer,  the  joiner,  who, 
at   a   county  election,   had    courageously 
throttled  the  ringleader  in  a  riot,  and  quell- 
ed the  disturbance-^all  of  them,  unknowing 
and  reckless  of  the  fame  which  had  been  se- 
cured for  their  memories,  slept  beneath  the 
turf  we  trod,  without  even  a  stone  that  we 
could  find  to  mark  their  graves. 

Musing  on  these  sobering  recollections, 
we  turned  oar  steps  outside  the  town, 
paused  again  on  the  old  bridge,  and  gazed 
on  Weston,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
river,  and  which  is  truly  what  its  name  in- 
dicates, ^'  underwood,"  reached  the  division 
of  the  road  that  leads  to  Clifton,  gained  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and,  pausing  long  on  its 
summit,  where  the  best  view  of  the  town 
could  be  obtained,  we  turned  at  last,  and 
bade  farewell  to  Olney. 
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No  footfall  brote— 

And  e'en  Ihe  nighl- 

Till  when  the  uitlest  boar  had  atraj, 

And  all  ils  sacred  inflaence  abed, 

When  TDUslc-like,  an  earlier  day 

Brought  waking  to  a  slonibenr's  bed. 

So  clear,  thongb  dow,  ibe  Mrain  aroM, 

So  aoft,  Ibongb  quick,  the  sleeper  woke. 

That  waking  was  iuelf  repose, 

It  bnt  prolonged  Ibe  dream  il  broke  j 

With  every  note  that  nursed  bis  mood, 

The  tide  of  yeara  seemed  ebbing  fast, 

Till  the  bare  chanuel,  ruin-stiewed, 

Gave  back  the  memory  of  the  pail. 

"Oh!  often  in  ray  hours  of  pride," 

He  said,  "  I've  sooght  these  thooghta  to  qtiell, 

And  even  deemed  that  if  the  tide 

Of  Lethe  flowed  for  me  'twere  well; 

A*  if  the  past  some  phantom  wers 

I  dared  not  to  myself  arow, 


"  b  then  the  future  in  thy  dreama 

So  bright  that  l/itre  thy  thoughts  would  dwell  1 

Or  else  the  golden  present  teetns 

With  joys  ihou  canst  not  court  too  well  • 

O  fool  1  go  back,  in  deep  regret. 

Kneel  at  the  altar  of  Ihe  past, 

And  own  the  jovs  thou  wooldst  forget 

Have  been  tby  beH — may  be  thy  lasL 

"  Are  these  all  noaKht— then  tUngs  to  abnu  1 

The  home  where  childhood  wept  and  knril, 

The  ten  tinselfish  deeds  Ihoo'st  dune, 

The  thonaands  thou  baat  known  attd  fell  1 

The  act  of  love  too  lately  learned. 

The  watchful  toil,  the  prayerful  tear, 

So  ill-deserved — so  ill-returned, 

It  wrings  the  heart  to  name  them  here  1 

"  The  book  that  nnraed  thy  waking  dream, 

And  hopes,  as  false  as  flstterina,  gave. 

The  copse,  the  lane,  the  wooded  streun. 

Where  first  the  swimmer  struck  the  wave — 

All  these  are  thine,  as  in  Ihe  hour 

Of  living  presence,  so  to-day. 

Let  fortune  on  Ihe  future  lour~ 

Il  cancot  tear  the  past  away. 

"  As  in  thai  hoar  1  ay  more — for  ne'er  " 

Such  charms  appeared  in  sweetest  things. 

As  stealing;  through  the  midnight  air. 

This  music  o'er  tbcir  memory  flings; 

Ijke  those  soft  iiole^,  the  lored  scenes  aie. 

Which  Ibnd  reraembrance  bids  arise, 

Thuugb  sweet  the  strain,  more  sweet  by  fkr 

The  eousciona  silence  when  It  dies." 


BT  ESSNEZXB  ELIiIOT. 

Dark,  deep,  and  cold  the  corrent  flow* 
Unto  the  sea,  where  no  wind  blows. 
Seeking  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 

O'er  its  sad  gloom  still  comes  and  goes 
The  mltigled  wail  of  fKeikds  and  foes. 
Borne  to  the  land  which  no  one  knows, 

Whv^shrieks  for  help  yon  wretch,  who  goes 
With  millions  from  a  world  of  woes 
Unto  the  land  which  no  one  knows  1 

Thongb.milliou*  go  with  him  who  goes, 
Alone  he  goes  where  no  wind  blows, 
Unto  the  und  which  no  one  knows. 

For  all  ainst  go  where  no  wind  blowa. 
And  none  can  go  for  him  who  goes ; 
None,  none  return  whence  no  one  Imows. 

Whv  should  the  wretch  who  shrieking  goes 
Witn  millions  from  a  worki  of  woes, 
Reimion  seek  with  it  on  those ! 

Alone  with  God  where  no  wind  blows. 
And  death  his  shadow— doom'd  he  goes: 
Thai  God  is  there,  the  shadow  shows  I 
Oh,  shoreless  deep,  where  no  wind  blows ! 
And  Ihou,  oh,  laud,  which  no  one  knows  I 
That  God  is  All,  the  sbulow  shows. 


GUMPSES  OF  TUB  BEAUTIFUL. 


Qfleet  along,  and  Ihe  empires  tail. 

And  the  nations  pass  away, ' 
Like  visions  bright  of  the  dreamy  night, 


In 


The  lawn,  and  Ihe  holy  fane, 
--'-"-  while  I  wander  by, 

ftom  their  wreck  again. 


I  come  with  age  to  the  hoary  sage, 

And  the  lamp  of  life  grows  dim, 
Nor  more  its  raja  upon  being's  page 

Emblaitoji  delights  to  him. 
I  moom  the  digbl  of  the  Qeeling  breath 

From  youth  in  its  golden  prime. 
But  Time  is  linked  with  decay  and  death. 

And  death  is  the  lord  of  Time. 
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ODE  ON  INDOLENCE. 

f 

BT   JOHN  KEATS. 

"  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  fpin.^' 

One  mom  before  me  were  three  figures  seen, 

With  bowed  necks,  and  joined  hands,  aide-faced; 
And  one  behind  the  other  stepp'd  serene, 

In  placid  sandals,  and  in  white  robes  graced ; 
They  pass'd,  like  ilgares  on  a  marble  um» 

When  shifted  round  to  see  the  other  side ; 
They  came  again ;  as  when  the  urn  once  more 
Is  shifted  round,  the  first  seen  shades  return ; 

And  they  were  strange  to  me,  as  may  betide 
With  Tases,  to  one  deep  in  Phidian  lore. 

How  is  it,  Shadows  I  that  I  knew  ye  not  ? 

How  came  ye  muffled  in  so  hush  a  mask  1 
Was  it  a  silent  deep-disguised  plot 
To  steal  away,  and  leave  without  a^task 

My  idle  days  ?    Ripe  was  the  drowsy  hour; 
The  blissful  doud  of  summer  indolence 
Benumb'd  my  eyes ;  my  pulse  grew  less  and  less ; 
Pain  had  no  sting,  and  pleasure's  wreath  no 
flower ; 
O,  why  did  ye  not  melt,  and  leave  my  sense 
Unhaunted  quite  of  all  but — nothingness  f 

A  third  time  pass'd  they  by,  and,  passing,  tum'd 

Each  one  the  face  a  moment  woiles  to  me ; 
Then  faded,  and  to  follow  them  1  bum'd 

And  ached  for  winces,  because  I  knew  the  three ; 
The  first  was  a  lair  Maid,  and  Love  her  name ; 

The  second  wad  Ambition,  pale  of  cheek, 
And  ever  watchful  with  fhtigued  eve ; 

The  last,  whom  I  love  more,  the  more  of  blame 

Is  heaped  upon  her,  niaiden  most  unmeek, — 
I  knew  to  be  my  demon  Poesy. 

They  fkded,  and,  forsooth  i  I  wanted  wings : 

O  folly  i    What  is  love  1  and  where  is  it  ? 
And  for  that  poor  Ambition  1  it  springs 

From  a  man's  little  heart's  short  fever-fit ; 
For  Poesy  I — no, — she  has  not  a  joy, — 

At  least  for  me, — so  sweet  as  drowsy  noons, 
And  evenings  steep'd  in  honied  indolence; 
O,  for  an  age  so  shelter'd  from  annoy, 

That  I  may  never  know  how  change  the  jnoons, 
Or  hear  the  voice  of  busy  common-sense! 

And  once  more  came  they  by ;— alas !  wherefore  1 
My  sleep  had  been  embroider'd  with  dim  dreams; 
My  soul  had  been  a  lawn  besprinkled  o'er 
With  flowers,  and  stirring  shades,  and  baflled 
beams; 
The  mom  was  clouded,  but  no  shower  fell, 
Tho'  in  her  lids  hung  the  sweet  tears  of  May ; 
The  open  casement  press'd  a  new-leaved  vine. 
Let  in  the  budding  warmth  and  throstle's  lay ; 
O  Shadows  I  'twas  a  time  to  bid  farewell  1 
Upon  your  skirts  had  fallen  no  tears  of  mine. 

So,  ye  three  Ghosts,  adieu  I    Ye  cannot  raise 
My  head  cool-bedded  in  tiie  flowery  grass ; 
For  I  would  not  be  dieted  with  praise, 
A  pet-lamb  in  a  sentimental  farce ! 

Fade  softly  from  my  eyes,  and  be  once  more 
In  masque-like  figures  on  the  dreamy  um ; 
Farewell !    I  yet  have  visions  for  the  night. 

And  for  the  day  faint  visions  there  is  store ; 
Vanish,  ye  Phantoms!  from  my  idle  spright. 
Into  the  clouds,  and  never  more  return. 

MUnci^  Scto  Edition  of  Keats. 


From  the  People'i  JonnuJ. 

LIFE.    AN  APOSTROPHE. 

BT  JOHNSON  BARKER. 

What  is  life  ? 

It  is  the  flower. 
Spring's  ofispring  bright  and  fair, 
'That  blossoms  for  a  sunny  hour, 
Entwin'd  around  a  leafy  bower, 
Untouch'd,  unscath'd  by  care 

How  happy  it  seems. 

In  the  sunny  beams  ; 

How  merrily  plays 

In  the  brightening  rays 
As  it  haughtily  nods  to  the  saucy  wind 

That  snatches  a  kiss, 

In  its  joyous  bliss, 

And  with  easy  grace 

And  quickening  pace 
It  laughingly  leaves  the  flower  behind. 
But  ah !  how  soon — how  soon  doth  change 
The  laughing  breeze  in  its  morning  range ; 

It  stoops  not  to  brush 

With  a  gentle  rush 
The  dew  from  the  leaves  of  the  bower  : 

Nor  deigns  it  to  sip 

From  its  ruby  lip 
The  kiss  from  the  beauteous  flower : 

Nor  nestles  it  there 

In  a  genial  air 
To  whisper  a  loving  mind, 

But  it  passes  along 

In  a  bustling  throng 
And  leaves  the  poor  flower  behind. 

Away  fr«m  the  plant  is  its  love  of  life, 

Away  are  its  dreams  of  happiness  hurled, 

This  earth  is  but  a  field  for  strife ; 

Lament  not,  dear  flower,  'tis  an  ill  of  the  world  ! 

but  its  head  stoops 

Its  beauty  droops 
It  loves  not  now  the  bower  : 

Where  is  its  smile 

With  its  winning  wile  ? 
Alas  poor  flower. 

Then  again  comes  the  wind  with  a  boding  fixtwn^ 
An  angry,  fierce,  destroying  blast, 
In  its  every  moan  its  mood  is  shown, 
Alas !  poor  flower,  thy  fate  is  cast 
Then  again  comes  the  wind  with  a  boding  frown, 
And  sweeps  from  the  plant  its  dewy  crown, 
With  its  outspread  arms,  and  its  angry  face. 
It  snatches  the  flower  from  its  wild  embrace. 

Fallen  and  crush'd  the  floweret  lay, 
The  blast  with  a  scream  flew  shrieking  away ; 
A  hoarse  sounding  laugh  gave  the  flying  wind, 
And  left  the  poor  flower  a  corse  behind. 

Life's  the  plant  that  healthy  lasts 
Throughout  bright  summer's  time : 
Life's  the  flower  that  winter  blast? 
In  all  its  beauty's  prime. 

Such  the  world's  unhappy  strife — 

Such  alas !  loo— «uch  is  life ! 


PaoHiSED  TUroRX  in  thi  CoNDoaxor  Ftr>- 
i.lG  BusiKias. — The  Repon  of  I  he  Select  Com- 

miiiee  on  Public  Biuinew  mux  be  accepted  is  a 
real  eaxotat  of  reTonns  iD  the  coodnct  of  P&rlia- 
mcnlary  aOkirs.  It  ii  remarkable  in  manywaTs. 
It  included  mpn  of  die  moM  diverse  cbBiacier  and 
positiou :  besidei  the  intelligent  Chairman,  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn  DeniEon,  there  were,  the  admiDUtrative  Qra- 
ham,  ihe  induftrioiu  Hume,  the  economic  Cobden, 
themidui^htBroiherKio,lhecDnservalive!n|[lis,lhe 
Committee-rolingGreene,  the  acute  and  imagioalivo 
Disraeli,  and  Ihe  great  poJilicel  realist  Peel.  Among; 
the  wilnesses,  were  Ihe  Speaker,  M,  Guixol,  and  a 
Member  ot  the  United  States  Congreas.  The  do- 
cument is  not  Tolnminous,  yet  it  6  Tull  of  matter. 
The  Cominiltee  and  ihe  wilneaaes  co-operated 
heartily  lu  gel  to  the  IraLii,  so  far  as  they  saw  Gt  to 
imderataud  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  The  Com- 
millee  did  not  toach  one  branch  of  Ihe  subject  more 
iraportani  than  anv  which  it  has  inresdgaied— the 
eipediency  of  defi^linff  the  minor  functions  of 
Parliament  to  subtwiioate  tribunaJs.  We  notice 
here  and  there,  as  usual,  a  tendency  to  press  a 
crotchet,  or  tu  block  out  an  unwelcome  conclosioD, 
But  on  the  whole,  «ober  earnestness  and  candor 
mark  the  drin  of  queations  and  answers.  The  re- 
sults are,  evidence  to  the  purpose, anda  auccinci  but 
subslanLlal  repoiL 

The  report  incljdea  several  recommendationa  ; 
three  to  be  enacted,  three  to  be  optional,  and  one 
optional  in  form  bnl  harlng  a  coercive  force.  The 
rtcommendalioDS  of  fixed  rules  are,  that  the  num- 
ixi  of  stages  on  which  any  measure  shall  be  open 
ID  (iiseossion  be  diminished,  thus  diminishing  Ihe 
number  ol  debates  ^  the  abolition  of  occasions  for 
purely  fictitious  or  obstroctire  debates,  soch  as  those 
on  adjournment,  by  decreeing  thai  questions  of  ad- 
jouinmeni  be  decided  by  simple  vote,  without  do- 
bate ;  and  the  waiving  of  the  "  money  hill"  privilege 
of  tbi:  Commons  toachiog  imposts  by  ihe  Hoase  of 
Lords,  in  cases  where  inch  imposts  are  partly  of 
Ihe  nature  of  penahia  or  of  ccati  fbr  lerrice  ren- 
dered, and  do  not  at  all  partake  of  taxation. 

In  Ihe  French  Chamben,  they  have  a  practice 
called  "la  cloiure,"  or  the  closing  of  the  debate, 
which  maybe  demanded  by  any  two  nemben,  end 
is  decided  b;  vde  wilhonl  any  debate,  except  one 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  demand :  it  is  ver;)'  con- 
venient for  lerminaling  a  debate  that  nanifesily 
drasB  on  without  further  prt^resa ;  it  has  worked 
well,  and  not  oppressively.  On  this  practice  the 
Committee  observes,  thai  Ihe  French  Chamber* 
did  much  preliminaiy  work  in  iheir  Bureaiuc  or 
._i.j>_!_. ,  .1 — . .._     J  j-^jjj  ^m^  aiiggeati 


snbdlviaiona  of  the  whole,— 


the  expediency  of  copyinit  tiat  practica  also:  bnl 
the  Committee  apologizes  for  nM  discussing  const]* 
tutlonal  or  essential  changes,  from  its  own  want  cT 
time.  It  also  objects,  thai  in  this  country  Ihe  clo- 
ture woold  lead  10  surprises ;  which  is  true  while 
the  mere  roting  members  nse  their  license  of  stay- 
ins  away  except  at  voting  time. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staler,  they  have  a 
practice  which  they  caU  "the  previous  question,'' 
and  which  is  nol  at  all  like  oiir"pre\-iuas  qoea- 
tion."  but  cloeelv  resembles  the  French  cliiiiue :  it 
works  well.  The  Americans  have  besides  a  rule, 
that  no  apeechps  shall  last  more  than  one  hour ; 
which  also  works  well,  and  is  conducive  to  the  pro- 
gresa  of  public  bualDrss :  even  those  who  at  first  ob- 
jected to  it  now  approve,  and  the  public  is  belter 
pleased.  Our  speaker  afljrms  that  ihe  speeches  on 
Wednesdays,  when  the  shortness  of  Ihe  sitting  en- 
forces conciseness,  are  apt  to  be  of  belter  tissue.  A 
similar  result  Is  obcervabtc  in  the  higher  ctasi  of 
oar  periodical  literature — want  of  tpace  puts  a 
screw  on  the  style,  and  tcndi  to  counteract  prolixity 
and  diffiisencss.  On  this  practice  ihe  Committee 
observes,  that  a  great  deal  of  basiness  in  Ibe  United 
Slates  is  transacted  in  Ihe  State  Legialaiures,  so  that 
Ihe  central  parliament  iarelicved;which  ours  is  not, 
BO  that  we  need  more  extended  time.  The  Commit- 
tee forgets  that  it  was  considering  "  discussion,"  or 
lengthening  debate,  not  as  a  facility  but  as  an  ob- 
struction to  the  transaction  of  much  business.  The 
objection  is  very  su^eslive  In  another  way:  it 
points  to  the  enediency  of  delegating  the  minor 
functions  of  parliament — its  local  business,  private 
bills,  and  railway  jurisdiction — to  subordinale  iri- 


liament,  by  delegating    those   functions  "  during 

Cleasure" — not  with  a  view  lo  frequent  changes, 
at  in  order  to  retain  Ihe  supreme  hold  osiensibljr 
and  in  fact.  However,  Ihe  improved  diBCUsat<ai 
likely  to  ensue  from  those  recommendationa  which 
the  Committee  kat  adopted  will  pave  the  way  for  a 
more  profitable  diicnssion  of  further  reforms  here- 

The  recommendations  which  Ihe  Committee 
makes  by  way  of  advice,  and  nol  to  be  formally  en- 
acted, are,  that  adjourned  debates  should  usually  be 
resumed  at  the  next  siuing,  taking  precedence  of 
other  buaineiB,— a  very  good  mgeeMioh,  based  on 
tba  principle  of  attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time  j 
that  Ibe  ipeatcer  should  enforce  "  the  esiabliahed 
rule  of  the  house  which  reonites  thai  memben 
thoold  ttrlelly  confine  themsclTCS  to  mauers  im- 
medjatelj  pertineni  to  the  enbject  of  debate,"— a 
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rule  which  Mr.  Speaker  ought  to  enforce  without 
waiting  for  any  suggestion,  only  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors ha\re  been  too  goodnatured  to  erring  mem- 
bers, and  too  deferential  to  the  "feeling  of  the 
house'^  in  iavor  of  license ;  and  that  members  them- 
selves should  revise  their  own  eloquence  with  a 
view  to  greater  selcctness  and  condensation. 

Finally,  the  Committee  expresses  this  weighty 
opinion — 
*'  That  the  satisfactory  conduct  and 

Srogress  of  the  business  of  the  house  must  mainly 
ei)end  upon  her  Majesty's  Government ;  holding, 
as  they  do,  the  chief  control  over  its  management. 
They  believe  that,  by  the  careful  preparation  of 
measures,  their  early  introduction,  the  judicious 
distribution  of  business  between  the  two  houses,  and 
the  order  and  method  with  which  measures  are  con- 
ducted, the  Government  can  contribute  in  an  essen* 
tial  degree  to  the  easy  and  convenient  conduct  of 
business." 

Most  true.  It  seems  impossible  that  either  mem- 
bers or  ministers  can  neglect  counsel  so  reasonable, 
so  modestly  but  firmly  and  distinctly  expressed,  and 
emanating  from  so  high  authority :  the  obvious  re- 
sponsibility, the  disgrace  of  such  neglect,  would  be 
too  great  to  be  braved.  This  Committee  therefore, 
we  say,  has  begun  an  important  and  beneficial 
reform. 

Talking  Powebs  op  the  House  op  Commons. — 
The  speeches  delivered  from  the  23d  Nov.  to  the  9th 
June  (inclusive)  fill  no  less  than  6,420  columns  of 
Hansardy  measuring  about  1,43*2  yards,  or  nearly 
one  mile  of  speeches.  The  aggregate  speeches  of 
the  session  cannot  have  added  less  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  oral  eloquence  of  England.  Whatever 
defects  may  be  attributed  to  Parliament,  its  capacity 
for  talking  cannot  be  denied. — Daily  News. 

The  Irish  Peasantry. — ^The  extravagant  adula- 
tion and  the  equally  extravagant  vituperation  ihat 
have  been  heaped  on  the  Irish  peasantry,  deserves 
censure.  There  is  much  truth,  mixed  however  with 
no  small  exaggeration,  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  portraiture 
of  that  body.  *'  Countries  have  their  peculiarities 
ofcliaracter,  and  there  are  no  three  people  on  the 
earth  who  will  stand  blarney  to  a  tithe  oi  the  extent 
to  which  the  French,  Irish,  and  Americans  will  take 
it  in.  You  need  not  apply  it  with  a  hair  pencil,  but 
fling  it  on  fearlessly  with  a  shovel.  The  Frenchman 
is  vain-glorious  and  polite ;  the  Yankee  believes  he 
has  gone  slick  a-head  of  the  residue  of  creation ;  but 
an  Irish  bog-trutter  will  stand  the  dose  stronger  than 
both  together.  He  knows  his  right  hand  is  not  his 
left — and  on  the  strength  of  that  intelligence,  if  you 
tell  him  of  all  the  peasantry  that  heaven  has  created 
he  is  the  picked  specimen,  he  will  swallow  it  as 
easily  as  he  would  an  oath  or  a  new  potato.  His 
quahties  are  innate,  and  his  religion  and  want  of 
education  equally  repress  their  development.  Launch 
an  Irishman  on  the  world,  let  him  rub  skirts  with 
civilized  communities,  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost ; 
in  time  he  will  shuffle  ofiT  his  slough,  and  rapidly  be- 
come a  valuable  member  of  society.  He  neither 
wants  natural  talent  nor  energy  to  employ  it — all  he 
lacks  is  opportunity.  An  Irishman  to  early  super- 
stition adds  unbounded  credulity.  Tell  him  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  of  a  ghost,  or  assure  him  that  he  is  the 
worst-used  being  upon  earth,  and  he  will  swear  to 
the  truth  of  both,  under  the  latter  belief,  the  low 
Irishman  labors  through  life ;  and  the  fruits  of  his 
ignorance,  idleness,  and  their  consequent  wretched- 
ness and  misery,  are  all  ascribed  to  Sassenach  op- 
pression. Of  course,  he  is  a  ready  tool  for  any  ipgue 


to  operate  with  •,  an  easy  dupe  with  excitable  tem- 
perament, and  inborn  pugnacity.  All  these  fit  him 
for  being  made  a  very  dangerous  tool  by  any  vaga- 
bond who  will  take  the  trouble.  Beyond  a  certain 
extent  you  cannot  humbug  John  Bull ;  but  Pat  will 
listen  year  after  year  to  the  same  story.  Misguided 
from  a  child :  filled  with  idle  fallacies  of  imaginary 
oppression ;  kept  in  eternal  agitation,  one  day,  by 
some  im washed  demagogue,  the  next,  by  a  firebrand 
priest ;  the  natural  tie  that  should  bind  landlord  and 
dependent  broken ;  men  of  property  and  position,  for 
self-protection,  rendered  absentees;  no  manufactures, 
bad  tillage,  and  an  increasing  population — all  tcna 
to  render  Ireland — we  use  the  gefncral  term — with 
all  its  great  national  advantages,  the  most  wretched 
country  upon  the  earth." 

Toe  injurious  eppecti  op  Intemperance. — Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards  stated,  in  a  lecture  on  Temper- 
ance, at  Evesham,  a  few  nights  since,  over  which 
the  Mayor  presided,  that  there  were  upwards  of 
£60,000,000  spent  every  year  in  Great  Britain  in 
ictoxicating  liquors^  and  nearly  £6,000,000  in  to- 
bacco and  snuft  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
railway  enterprise,  we  had  expended  upwards  of 
£150,000,000  in  establishing  railways,  and  upwards 
of  £1,000,000,000  in  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and 
snufi*.  Supposing  every  mile  of  railway  to  cost 
£20,000,  we,  as  a  nation,  had  expended  sufficient 
money  in  such  injurious  drinks  as  would  send  a 
railway  24,000  miles,  or  arotmd  *'  the  great  globe  it- 
self." He  also  stated  that,  in  1847,  there  were 
10,000,000  of  quarters  of  grain  destroyed  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  drinks.  This  was  food  enough, 
at  least,  to  have  fed  5,000,000  of  human  beings,  and 
this  took  place  while  men  were  falling  down  and 
dying  of  want  in  Ireland  I  The  potato  disease,  last 
year,  did  not  take  away  half  as  much  food  as  the 
drioking  system  did.  Besides  the  potato  disease 
merely  rotted  the  potato,  but  intemperance  rots  the 
man  1  There  could  not  be  less  than  500,000  drunk- 
ards in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  pretty  evi- 
dent that  at  least  30,000  of  them  died  annually.  It 
was  stated  by  an  excellent  authority,  that  Warring- 
ton, with  a  population  of  21,000,  had  more  than 
1,000  drunkards,  and  that  in  one  street  there  were 
known  to  be  forty  drunken  women. 

Zoological  Curiosity. — The  Pres$e  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  young  ourang-outang,  which 
has  just  arrived  in  France,  and  been  add&  to  the 
collection  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  animal 
IB  only  six  months  old,  but  presents  in  appeaTance 
the  aspect  of  a  serious  and  meditative  chifa  of  three 
years  of  age.  He  makes  none  of  those  jerkinf 
movements,  or  contortions  of  countenance,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  "  ape"  species ;  nor  is 
that  absence  of  sustained  attention,  so  common  to 
monkeys,  in  any  way  remarkable.  He  is  calm — 
nay  almost  afiectionate,  and  gives  the  keepers  that 
pass  by  his  cage  the  most  hearty  shakes  of  ttie  hand, 
with  the  same  air  of  semi-solemnity  that  would  be 
assumed  by  an  old  Arab.  His  diet  is  very  recherche, 
consisting  of  chocola:e,  roi^meat,  wine,  and  even 
liqueurs. 

As  he  comes  from  a  very  hot  climate,  the  greatest 
precautions  are  adopted  for  the  exclusion  of  cold^ 
and  the  little  creature  is  accordingly  put  into  bed 
with  a  large  cat  and  a  very  shaggy  dog,  all  three 
animals  being  covered  up  with  a  thick  mantle  ol 
wool.  During  the  day  the  ourang-outang  is  cloth<Ni 
in  a  red  blouse,  afler  the  fashion  of  the  "  Greek  " 
design  of  the  curtains  of  the  empire,  and  white 
pantaloons. 
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PHOFOtED  ALTERATION  OP  TBE   PbaTES    EoOK. — 

The  London  correspondent  or  ihe  Oxford  Hcraiil 
divulges  "  rumors  in  well -in  for  mod  quarters"  of  "  a 
design  which  may  well  make  faithful  Churchmen 
tremble;  being  noUiiug  less  Ihnn  the  issuing  of  a 
Royal  Commission  lo  certain  telai  parties  lo  revise 
the  Liturgy.    The  object  ia  to  make  some  of  its  ex- 

Sre5»ions,if  not  iis  doctrines  also,  more  agreeable  to 
le  Calvinisiie  predilections  of  iho^  who  style  them- 
aeives  the  Evangelical  clergy."  "  The  parts  lo  be 
omitted,  atid  those  to  be  appended,  are  lo  be  respecl- 
ively  placed  in  brackeii,  so  thai  they  can  be  dealt 
with  as  each  clergyman  thinks  proper.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Archbishop  of  Canierhury  not  only 
acquiesces  with  the  Premier  in  the  propriety  of  the 
proceeding,  but  will  himself  engage  in  it.  The  Act 
of  Uniformity,  which  at  present  stands  in  the  way 
of  any  departure  from  the  order  of  the  Book  of 
Cominon  Prayer,  will  of  course  hav>:  to  be  got  rid 
of;  and  it  is  believed  that  Lord  John  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  repeal  it.  A  vigorous  effort  will  be  made 
lo  gel  the  matter  referred  lo  Convocation  before  any 
uep  should  be  taken  to  carry  the  ubiecl  of  the  Pre- 
mier's Commission  into  practical  eliecl," 

GcMiaosiTT OP  JiNur  Lidn.— This  giAed  lady 
has  shown  her  deep  and  eiirnest  sympathy  torsul- 
feriag  hnmaniiy,  by  giving,  entirely  at  her  own  sug- 
gestion and  expense,  a  concert,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Hi^ital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  The  sum  realizi^d  amounted  to  nearly 
£ifm.  which,  the  concert  being  entirely  free  from 
all  ordinary  chains,  will  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  building  a  new  wing  lo  the  hospital.  The  enter- 
tainmenl  look  place  in  the  concert-room  of  Her 
Majesiy's  theatre,  which  was  crowded  to  eicess; 
high  prices  having  been  refused  /or  even  standing 
room  J  and  elicited  from  an  audience,  composed  of 
the  great  and  noble  of  the  land,  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy and  applause.  Miss  Lind  deserves  to  be  an 
English  woman.  The  record  ol  her  noble  generosity 
will  outlive  the  present  generation,  but  will  be  pre- 
•erved  in  the  memories  of  those  who  come  after  ua 
to  the  benefit  of  thousands.  In  our  humble  capacity 
we  lender  her.  and  her  warm-hearted  coadjutors  in 
this  good  work,  our  deep,  sincere,  and  earnest  thanks. 

POLETICIT.  LiBEBTT  PAVOaiBLK    TO  ReUOIOUS    In- 

•MiucTio.i. — There  is  one  circumstance  connected 
wilh  the  late  revolulionarv  events  in  Italy  anu 
Sicily,  which  must  be  haile<l  with  joy  by  every  sis- 
cere  Christian.  We  allude  lo  tbe  wide  and  we 
■bould  hope  effectual  door,  which  has  been  opened 
for  Ihe  circul.ilion  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  The  dimmution 
of  Papal  power,  and  the  shaking  of  the  thrones 
and  potentates  of  Europe,  now  furnish  an  opportu- 
nity never  before  enjoyed  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  circulating  the  Bible,  not  only  in  France  and 
Germany,  bat  in  Italy  itself.  In  the  eitracts  of  cor- 
respondence, pablisbed  by  the  British  and  Foreign, 
md  also  by  the  Scottish  Bible  Societies  the  most 


the  CuntinenL  The  renewed  power  of  the  Jesuits, 
■which  bad  been  operating  moat  prejudicially  in 
France  has    been  checked,   and   colporieurs   and 

Cchera  are  enabled  without  molestation  to  circn- 
their  Bibles  and  proclaim  the  Gospel.  The 
letters  of  MM.  Presensee  and  RouikII  are  in  these 
respects  most  satisfactory.  On  the  other  band,  let- 
ters from  Germany,  and  particularly  from  the  agent 
of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  Mr,  Oncken.  in- 
fiiim  iii^  thai  even  ja  AiutiU  he  has  been  niaaled, 


to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  that  several  convetta  from 
Popery  have  alreadv  tesiified  to  the  blessing  attetuJ. 
ing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  preaching 
of  the  word.  In  Italy,  too,  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  the  Bible.  Veiy  recently  wo  learn  from  a 
correspondent  in  Ihe  Mediterranean,  that  an  applica- 
tion was  made  on  behalf  of  Sicilj;  for  2,000  Bibles 
at  the  depot  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  shortly  after  another  demand  followed  for  5,(Kfi). 
It  is  lo  be  lamented  that  neither  at  the  British  and 
Foreign,  Dor  at  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's 
depot  were  there  Bibles  to  sapply  those  demands. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in 


COU-KOES  Ot  THE  Ca.vubidce  Uni 
Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star  gives  the  follow- 
ing  history  of  the  difierent  colleges,  which  together 
constitute  the  Cambridge  University. 

St.  John's  College.  This  college  was  founded  hy 
ladv  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  The  building  was 
menced  in  the  year  1511.  it  is  a-28  feet  long, 
and  Cl6  feet  wide.  The  second  court  was  not  built 
till  sometime  afterwards,  and  ia  270  feel  by  2iO ;  and 
the  third  court  is  smsUcr,  and  was  built  by  Charles 
11.  On  ihe  opptaite  side  of  the  w»j  h  All  Saints' 
CAurch,  where  lie  interred  the  remains  of  Henry 
Kirk  White,  who  died  at  Si.  John's  College,  Oct. 
19,  1806,  At  the  west  end  is  a  monument,  which 
wa*  erected  by  Mr.  Boot,  an  American  gentleman, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  tf  his  poetry. 

Tnait^  Celkge.  This  college  was  founded  ly 
Henry  •  HI.,  and  from  it  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  world  have  proceeded,  amongst 
whom  were  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  observatory 
formerly  stood  above  the  gateway  ;  the  Ear)  of  Es- 
sex, Sir  Edward  Coke,  Bacon,  Donne,  Cotton,  Geo. 
Herbert,  Cowley,  Isaac  Barrow,  Kalhaniei  Lee, 
John  Dryden,  Roger  Coala,  Lord  Byron  and  olhera, 
*  '  pedestals  are  arranged  it 


!nglh,  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  5G  feet  in  height. 
iioTvilli  and  Caiiif  College.  This  college  was 
founded  by  Edmund  Gorville,  Rector  of  Ferrington, 
in  1348.  In  1557,  it  was  much  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Caius,  physician  lo  Q,ueen  Mary,  and  who  built 
three  singular  gates.  The  first  gate,  through  which 
the  student  is  supposed  lo  enter,  has  the  Latin  word 
"  btimilitatis,"  written  over  the  top:  the  next  has 
"  virtutis,"overit,and  leads  lo  the  chapel ;  and  the 
third  has  "  honoris,"  on  it,  and  leads  lo  the  senate 
house,  where  the  d^rees  are  conferred. 

King's  Coliegt.    Some  parts  of  these  magnificent 
buildings  were  begun  by  Henry  VI,,  but  was  not 

■holly  finished  till  Henry  the  VllL    On  entering 


first  buildings  in  the  kingdom.  The  length,  from 
east  to  west,  ia,  on  theoutside,  316  feet  Its  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  ii  84  teet,  and  its  height,  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  is  90  feet, 
and  the  height  to  the  top  of  either  of  the  comer  towers, 
is  14t)t  feet  When  you  enter  vou  are  completely 
overwhelmed,  as  its  entire  length,  nearly  300  feet,  as 
well  as  its  breadth,  bursts  upon  your  view  in  all  ill 
beauty.  The  roof  ii  arched  of  stone,  worked  into 
Qowers  and  other  devices,  seeming  to  hang  in  the  air 
withoutftBinelepillartasupponiL  Theftoor iscom- 
poMd  of  blicK  ud  white  muble.  Twenty-five  win- 


(lows,  each  fifty  feel  high,  gorgeomly  adorned  wiih  ■ 
paiDlcd  gJasB,  nhed  a  rich  lustre  over  Ihc  whole  in- 
lerioT.  Though  this  magniGceot  Ktructnre  was  be- 
gun by  Heniy  VI.,  it  was  nol  finiBhed  till  the 
ign  of  Henry  Vni. 
orpni  Chridi  CoHrgt.    This  college  was  found- 
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^'i  ColUgt.     This  college  was  fcanded  in 
i«w,  oy  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

Peatiroke  CoUcgt.  Thin  was  founded  in  1334,  by 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  college 
has  produced  many  eminenlmen.  Ridley,  the  mar- 
tyr, was  its  master,  and  here  were  educated  among 
others,  Edmund  Bpenstr,  Archbishop  Whitgiil, 
Harvey  the  poet,  and  William  Pin.    Tie  Queen  is 

St.  Piter's  Catkgf.  This  college  was  founded  in 
ISSJ,  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Dovining  College.  This  college^wM  founded  by 
Sir  G.  Downing  in  1SD7. 

Eniantiel  Collcse.  This  college  was  founded  in 
1581,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay. 

Chriii  College.  This  college  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Henry  VI.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  immortal  Milton  received  bisedu- 
cution.  In  the  garden  is  ati  oli  mulberry  tree,  which 
that  illustrious  mao  pLanltd  with  his  own  hand. 
One  fide  of  the  tree  has  much  decayed,  and  is  patch- 
ed all  over  with  lead,  and  under  the  heavy  branche* 
of  the  opposite  side  arc  plsced  four  large  posts,  to 
keep  them  from  breaking.  The  tree  is  mucn  honor- 
cd  by  the  students. 

Slilney  Svitcx  Cn^ge.  This  college  wna  fannder: 
in  1Q9Q,  by  Frances  Sidnev,  Countess  of  Sussex. 

Jcsm  Coilcgt.  This  coUe^je  was  founded  by  Johr 
Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1499.  This  genUeman  took 
a  most  singular  way  of  perpetuating  his  name,  by 
covering  the  building's  without  and  within  with  the 
images  of  £0^;],  thus  making  a  play  upon  his  own 

MagdaifiK  CoUegt.  This  college  was  fonndcil 
about  the  year  14811.  This  completes  the  list  ol  col 
ieges  in  Cambridge. 

TV  Unitxrsity  labrary.  This  is  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  booKs,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. The  library  prstessca  the  same  privilege  a^ 
tbe  British  Mawum,  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
the  Library  of  the  Faculties  at  Edinburglijand  Trini- 
ty Callege  Library  at  Dublin,  of  being  entitled  to  n 
copy  of  every  book  published  in  Gieal  Britain. 
Amongst  the  Manuscripts,  which  are  fewer  and  in- 
ferior 10  those  of  Oilord,  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, beantifully  written  on  red  goal-akin,  obtain- 
ed from  the  black  Jews  in  India,  by  Dr.  Buchanac. 

The  Rtiasiin  Aaur.— The  army  is  certainly  co- 
lossal in  numbers. — upwards  of  a  million  Gghtin^:- 
meti  are  nominally  enrolled  under  its  banners :  but 
when  we  eiamine  closely  this  immense  force,  wu 
discover  dial  the  elective  nature  of  it  is  by  no  mean '-> 
so  formidable.  It  is  wonderful  to  think,  however, 
that  in  so  few  short  years  such  a  fine  army  hB.^: 
sprung  from  the  rabble  that  composed  its  ranks  when 
Peter's  thousands  were  routed  by  the  hundreds  oi 
Charles  XIL  II  appears  thai  it  mustered  in  16^j 
but  9,000  men,  ana  lias  increased  progressively  as 
follows — 

In  169Gwe  find 30,000 

'■  1707    ;"        60,000 

"  1710      "         149,000 

"  1750     "        161,000 


508.000 

And  at  present  it  numbers- ,  ■  -  1,006,000 
Kul  we  will  find  that  in  the  event  of  war  a  very 
.kfliall  portion  ofthisforce  is  disposable.    From  Ihe 
;;rand  total  we  mSy  deduct— 

'  1.006,000 

Sick  and  invalids 113,000 

Establishment  of  Emperor- ■  148,000 

Servant* 93,000 

353,000 

Leaving G53,O0O 

Again,  from  this  amount  an  immense  deduction 
must  be  made  of  IrooM  on  particular  service,  who 
■annol  be  removed.  To  cuard  the  Ausllian  bound- 
iry,  an  extent  of  five  himdred  miles,  requires  a  con- 
.iderable  force ;  while  the  line  from  Kazan  to  Kam- 
ichalka  is  still  larger.  Again,  the  newly-acquired 
srritories  must  keep  their  armies  of  occupation,  or 
hey  would  soon  be  free  from  servituds  under  the  Rna- 
-ian  eagle ;  and,  as  in  the  use  of  the  CircBssiana,  a 
iiill  more  powerful  force  is  necessary  to  carry  on 
he  war.  All  these  diminish  the  millioti  very  con- 
,idernb]y  ;  and  they  may  be  stlmuked  up  iindei  Ibe 
Ibl lowing  heads — 

6a3.0rt0 

Corpa  of  Caucasus 80,000 

Siberia  and  Orenberg    21.000 

Finland 25,000 

UthuaniB 40,000 

Military  Colonies 60,000 

Cordon    Mllitaire,    to   collect 

revenues 6,000 

One-third  of  Cossack  ho^cs 

that  remain  in  province'  •    40,0ou 

Garrisotw .■•    B0,000 

InieriorGuard 120,00(1 

47-2,000 

181,000 
Prom  this  again,  in  case  of  war  with  Ausuii, 
100,000  inuH  be  kept  to  guard  the  frontier :  and 
thus  wc  find  the  colossal  Russian  armv  is  reduced 
to  81,000  effective  disposable  troops,— jia-i"a«'< 
Pictures  Jrora  lie  NorOt. 

WoRKJNO  or  TBE  FosT-oPFicE.^The  %i:txr^ 
penny  postage  came  into  operation  on  the  lOih  Ja- 
nuary 1840.  The  groea  revenue  of  the  Piisl-offioe 
tor  the  year  ending  the  5lh  of  January  IWO  (the 
highest  year  of  any)  was  2,390,7fi3i.;  its  neu  reve- 
nue, 1,633,764/.  The  same  items  for  tbe  follcrwing 
year  vsk  I,359,4Ga ;  and  &00,7S9I. ;  so  that  tbe 
gross  revenue  fell  nearly  one  hall,  and  the  nen  re- 
venue more  than  Iwo^hirds.  The  same  items  far 
the  year  ending  on  the  5ih  January  last  were  2,181, 
Ol6J.  and  984,996/.;  so  that  the  gross  revenneot 
163.1-40  has  been  overtaken  within  about  s'j3d  pan 
— a  halfpenny  in  every  shilling — of  its  highest  for- 
mer amount.  The  nett  income  has  doubled  since 
1841,  but  it  is  still  only  about  12(.  in  the  pound  ol 
the  neu  income  of  1H39-10.  This  lasi  drcumstance 
ia  a  consequence  of  the  increased  annual  "  cos)  of 
managemeni;"  which,  with  the  icamense  increase 
of  public  accommodation,  has  risen  from  756,999L 
in  tbe  year  1839-40  to  1,633  764i-  in  the  year  ending 
on  the  ah  January  last.  The  letters  conveyed  have 
increased  from  abouta  million  and  a  half  in  1839-40, 
to  Gil  millions  and  a  half  in  1 B47-8.  The  money- 
orders  have  increased  from  40,763,  (or  a  total  sum 
ofG7,411t.,  in  1839-40,  to  esi,a52,  for  a  Utal  sum  (ri 
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Wratetbr  mftj  be  the  oharncter  finally 
oommunicated  to  l^a  historical  school  of 
Onr  own  generation,  it  moat  aurely  bo 
oned  from  sinking  into  ontiqnariuiism,  by 
the  influence  of  the  events  which  are  pass- 
ing aronnd  na.  It  ia  scarcely  possible  thai, 
any  person  in  these  days  should  overlook 
the  present  to  exist  solely  in  the  past  From 
K  period  of  tranquillity,  during  which  the 
paoifio  stagnation  of  European  politics  was 
visibly  disturbed  only  by  the  squabbles  of 
I  diplomacy  or  the  mutterings  of  discontent, 
we  have  been  suddenly  precipitated  into  a 
chaos  of  revolutions,  which  have  threatened 
to  subvert  the  constitution  and  the  relations 
of  almost  every  state,  except  our  own.  From 
an  age  of  repose  wo  have  be^n  transferred 
at  once  to  an  age  of  living  history  ;  and  in- 
deed, in  some  sense,  the  records  of  the  past 
offer  no  such  scene  for  observation  as  that 
which  is  now  being  gradually  unfolded  be- 
fore our  eyes.  It  is  at  such  periods,  haw- 
ever,  that  history  becomes  susceptibk  of  I 
Vol.  XV.  No.  IV.  28 


its  most  comprehensive  and  instructive  ap- 
plication ;  and  the  more  so  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
apparently  raised  its  judgments  above  Uiat 
argument  which  used  to  be  the  ultima  ratio 
of  kings.  Within  these  lost  eight  months 
history  has  been  appealed  to  in  sanction  of 
the  must  fundamental  changes  over  half  tho 
continent  of  Europe ;  until,  indeed,  it 
seeoia  almost  necessary  to  protest  against 
an  excess  of  scholasticism,  and  practical 
statesmen  have  to  take  heed  that  historioal 
reveries  do  not  terminate  in  some  such  ex- 
travagance as  occnsiouBlly  results  from  un- 
qualified antiquarian  ism.  In  the  spirit  whictk 
is  hurrying  the  Germans  across  the  Eyder, 
might  bo  found  a  strong  analogy  to  that 
which  has  conducted  curtain  young  English 
priests  to  Kome. 

In  constrncting  for  our  readers  a  synop> 
tical  view  of  Uie  present  st*te  of  Europe, 
idopied  the  scheme  which  appear- 
ed to  promise  the  most  general,  as  well  as 
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the  most  available,  information.  At  such 
a  crisis  as  this,  besides  the  respective  conr 
ditions  of  the  several  states,  there  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  condition  of  that  political  sys- 
tem which  is  composed  bj  their  reciprocal 
action ;  in  fact  it  is  simply  impossible,  as 
Europe  is  at  present  constituted,  to  look  at 
any  one  of  its  component  powers  irrespec- 
tively of  its  relations  with  the  others.  The 
existing  system  of  Europe  may  be  termed, 
with  almost  perfect  strictness,  as  indeed  it 
has  been  termed  by  German  publicists,  a 
Federal  system  ;  and  the  fortunes  of  France 
or  Prussia  can  be  no  more  separated  from 
those  of  the  states  around  them,  than  the 
a&irs  of  Unterwalden  can  be  distinguished 
'  from  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  It  happens, 
too,  that  this  system  itself  has  been  brought, 
and  that  not  unintentionally,  into  greater 
peril  by  the  recent  movement,  than  could 
have  resulted  from  any  shock  short  of  a 
general  war ;  and  though  modifications  of 
its  character  are  perpetually  in  operation, 
yet  its  entire  demolition,  or  in  other  words, 
the  subversion  of  all  those  political  com- 
pacts and  usages  which  have  been  received 
•8  regulating  the  intercourse  of  nations,  is 
an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence  and  most 
momentous  import, — being  equivalent  in  its 
e£feots  upon  the  whole  European  common- 
wealth to  those  revolutions  which  subvert  the 
political  fabric  of  any  particular  state.  This, 
herefore,  would  naturally  be  the  first  point  to 
be  attended  to  in  considering  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope. Besides  this,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  by  thus  looking  at  each  state  as  part  of  a 
whole,  the  several  events,  which  are  now  in- 
distinct and  confused,  will  admit  of  being 
olassified  and  characterized  according  to 
their  real  importance.  Some  parts  of  the 
machine  may  bear  a  good  deal  of  rough 
handling  without  any  serious  consequences  ; 
in  other  parts  a  slight  derangement  may  be 
fatal  to  the  whole.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
convey  the  most  intelligible  and  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  wo 
propose  briefly  to  review  the  system  on 
which  European  relations  were  based  by 
European  consent  at  that  last  arrangement 
of  such  affEurs  which  has  been  thought  to 
regulate  our  national  duties ;  to  specify  the 
modifications  subsequently  introduced ;  to 
ascertain  the  functions  attributed  to  each 
particular  state  in  the  body  politic  ;  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  which  de to i  mined  the 
action  of  the  whole  ;''andthus,  by  elucidat- 
ing the  state  of  things  under  which  we  had 
been  living,  and  to  which  we  had  arrived,  to 
consider    with   better  understanding!  and 


from  a  better  point  of  view,  not  only  the 
character  and  course  of  those  events  which 
are  now  so  strangely  affecting  the  condition 
of  each  particular  member,  but  the  extent 
to  which  the  general,  system  has  been  dis- 
turbed, and  the  results  which  any  probable 
modifications  of  its  form  may  be  expected 
to  produce.  However  circuitous  this  route 
may  appear,  the  reader  may  be  assured  that 
more  quickly  and  surely  than  any  ether  will 
it  lead  him  to  the  position  from  which  the 
actual  Europe  can  best  be  surveyed. 

Up  to  the  date  of  these  startling  events, 
the  public  law  and  international  rights  of  the 
old  world  were  understood  to  rest,  as  our 
readers  know,  upon  the  treaties  of  Vienna. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  phrase  conventionally 
used  to  designate  the  charter  of  the  Euro- 
pean constitution,  though  it  may  be  re- 
marked, for  precision's  sake,  that  the 
expression  involves  some  confusion  of  dates 
and  circumstances.  The  relations  existing, 
for  instance,  between  France  and  Europe, 
which  are  those  to  which  attention  has  been 
most  frequently  drawn,  were  determined  by 
treaties  entirely  distinct  from  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  at  Vienna.  After  the  Allies  had 
first  entered  Paris,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  by  which  the 
frontiers,  possessions,  and  position  of  France 
were  so  far  defined,  that  nothing  was  left  to 
be  settled  at  Vienna  upon  these  particular 
points.  The  final  decisions  of  the  Congress 
were  precipitated,  as  will  be  well  remem- 
bered, by  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba — an  event  which  was  considered  by  the 
Allies,  after  their  renewed  successes,  to  jus- 
tify a  modification  of  the  terms  granted  by 
the  treaty  of  the  previous  year.  Accor- 
dingly, on  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  a 
new  convention  was  signed  ;  and  this  is  the 
particular  act  which  so  rankles  in  the  bosom 
of  Frenchmen  ;  and  which,  under  the  gen- 
eral denomination  of  the  "  Treaties  of  Vi- 
enna,'^ has  been  the  object  of  incessant 
denunciation  and  attack,  from  that  moment 
to  the  present  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  circumscription  of  France  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  at  Vienna ;  it  was 
conceived  to  have  been  already  defined  at 
the  peace  of  Paris ;  and  this  definition  was 
only  modified  in  consequence  of  events  which 
subsequently  occurred,  in  common  phra- 
seology, however,  the  "  Treaties  of  Vienna,*' 
or  the  ''  Treaties  of  18 1 5,'^  are  usually  ap- 
pealed to  as  regulating  the  existing  state  of 
Europe,  and  fixing  the  unhappy  destinies  of 
France  ;  and  the  inaccuracy  involves  no 
very  serious  evil. 
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In  coDBidcring  these  famous  arrange- 
ments, which  have  secured  the  general  peace, 
with  few  and  partial  interruptions,  for  three- 
and-thirty  years,  and  which  now  at  length 
seem  to  he  approaching  their  termination, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  attend  closely  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  period  at  which  they 
were  determined,  if  we  wi^h  cither  to  ap- 
preciate justly  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conceived,'  or  to  comprehend  that  in  which 
they  have  heen  attacked,  and  in  which  it  is 
now  hoped  to  supersede  them.  The  leading 
idea  of  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  assem- 
hled  in  the  Austrian  capital,  was  the  resto- 
ration of  the  European  system,  which  for  a 
<][uarter  of  a  century  had  heen  utterly  de- 
stroyed. They  desired  to  recur  to-  that  an- 
cient code  of  puhlio  law  which  had  formerly 
regulated  the  intercourse  of  states ;  and 
they  were  reasonably  anxious  to  secure  it 
for  the  future  against  any  such  impetuous 
violations  as  those  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
cently exposed  by  the  ambition  and  the  con- 
quests of  Franco.  As  it  happened,  these 
objects  were  not  found  very  readily  recon- 
oileable  with  each  other,  and  considerable 
violence  was  offered  to  national  rights  in  the 
effort  to  preclude  for  the  future  any  recur- 
rence of  national  wrongs.  There  was  also 
the  necessity  of  satisfying  individual  ambi- 
tion, of  indemnifying  impoverished  states, 
and  of  recompensing  conspicuous  services ; 
nor  was  it  to  bo  overlooked  that  there  were 
certain  existing  facts,  to  which  the  eyes  of 
the  Congress  could  not  be  closed.  Italy, 
Poland,  and  Saxony,  were  in  the  actual  pos- 
session respectively  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia ;  and  in  no  case  did  there  appear 
any  disposition  to  relax  the  grasp  obtained. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Confess  as- 
sembled for  its  duties.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  while  the  ancient  code  of  public  laws 
was  to  be  restored,  the  principles  on  which 
the  political  system  was  to  be  organized 
were  entirely  new.  The  canons  and  max- 
ims of  the  old  traditional  policy  of  Europe 
had  been  exploded  by  motives  more  power- 
ful than  hereditary  jealousies  or  historical 
alliances.  All  such  history,  in  feict,  was 
now  a  tabula  rasa^  Tho  House  of  Bourbon 
had  been  re -seated  on  its  throne  by  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  ;  and  the  descendant  of 
Maria  Theresa  shared  the  hazards  and  the 
hopes  of  the  descendant  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Thero  was  no  longer  any  room  fo  r 
the  combinations  of  former  times.  The  ri- 
valry of  France  and  Austria  was  as  obsolete 
as  that  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  ;  and  they  were 
now  oonneoted  by  hi  more  imperative  con- 


siderations than  such  as  had  suggested  the 
strange  coalition  of  1756.  In  the  presence 
of  a  more  terrible  power  all  minor  differen- 
ces were  sunk  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  po- 
litical history,  the  deliberations  of  a  con- 
gress were  directed  less  to  the  establishment 
of  equilibrium  between  jealous  states,  than 
to  the  erection  of  a  barrier  against  a  com- 
mon enemy  of  all. 

The  acts  of  the  Congress  and  its  supple- 
ments, may  be  considered  from  two  separate 
points  of  view ;  either  as  repartitions  of 
territory,  or  sanctions  of  principle.  We 
will  first  take  the  former.  Subject  to  the 
private  expectations  of  the  great  powers 
most  immediately  interested,  the  oonsumma- 
tion  aimed  at  in  the  territorial  arrangements, 
was  the  effectual  repression  of  Franeo  ;  a 
result  in  which  it  was  secretly  thought  prac- 
ticable to  include  certain  precautionary  mea- 
sures against  what  was  already  considered 
the  menacing  predominance  of  Russia.  Be- 
tween the  Nicmen  and  the  Mouse,  therefore, 
lay  the  ground  to  be  scientificaUy  distribu- 
ted. Tne  scheme  by  which  Napoleon  had 
superseded  the  old  arrangements  of  Central 
Europe,  was  admirably  adapted  to  a  system 
based  upon  the  supremacy  of  France.  By 
the  not  unnatural  annexation  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  to  a  kingdom  so  intimately 
connected  with  ancient  Poland,  he  had  cre- 
ated in  Saxony  an  attached  and  powerful 
state,  which,  interposed  between  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  dominions,  was  calculated 
to  neutralize  any  combination  of  these  two 
powers;  at  the  same  time  that  the  confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  as  we  explained  in  our 
last  number,  protected  the  whole  eastern 
frontier  of  France;  Supplied  troops  and 
territory  against  tho  first  shock  of  an  inva- 
sion- ;  and  carried  to  perfection  that  federa- 
tive system,  so  long  tho  favorite  of  the  old 
French  cabinets,  by  which  a  league  of  se- 
cond and  third  rate  powers  was  kept  con- 
stantly on  foot  under  the  protectorate  and 
presidency  of  France. 

The  provisions  of  a  policy  exactly  oppo- 
site, involved,  of  course,  the  direct  reversal 
of  these  arrangements.  The  Saxony  of 
Napoleon  was  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  indeed 
it  was  only  owing  to  the  zeal  and  adroitness 
with  which  Talleyrand  exerted  the  revived 
authority  of  France,  and  enlisted  on  his 
side  the  jealousy  of  Austria  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  England,  that  this  ancient  title  did 
not  altogether  disappear  from  tho  catalogue 
of  nations.  It  was  urged  by  Prussia,  with 
the  full  support  of  the  Czar,  that  the  do- 
minions of  King  Frederick  Augustus  had 
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been  fairly  forfeited  by  his  treason  to  the 
Empire  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  that 
his  territories  according  to  the  Germanic 
law,  were  as  justly  liable  to  confiscation  as 
those  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The  decision  of 
the  Congress  stopped  just  short  of  the  capi- 
tal sentence  ;  and  Saxony  was  suffered  to 
Burvive  as  an  independent^  state,  though 
sorely  circumscribed  in  importance  and 
power.  Of  its  Polish  provinces  we  shall 
speak  presently.  Its  cessions  in  Germany 
served  to  round  off  and  complete  the  ir- 
regular frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  augmentations  of  strength  which 
were  thought  necessary  for  the  future  func- 
tions of  that  Power.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  declared  to 
be  dissolved ;  and  the  Germanic  States 
were  reorganized  after  a  fashion,  on  which, 
after  our  recent  notice  of  the  subject,  we 
need  not  now  insist.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  addition  to  the  other  re- 
sults anticipated  from  this  measure,  there 
was  the  obvious  advantage  of  thus  excluding 
France  from  any  such  connexion  with  the 
minor  German  states,  as  had  heretofore  been 
made  so  subservient  to  her  views  of  politi- 
cal aggrandizement.  As  long  us  the  great 
Germanic  Confederation  subsisted  in  full 
force,  it  was  impossible  that  France  should 
again  avail  herself  of  any  alliance  with  the 
smaller  powers,  to  the  damage  of  Austria 
or  Prussia. 

The  next  measure  of  precaution  involved 
a  still  more  arbitrary  distribution  of  ter- 
ritory. In  pursuance  of  the  great  scheme 
of  interposing  a  barrier  of  compact  and  con- 
Bolldatod  states  between  the  suspected 
powers  of  eastern  anci  western  Europe,  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
fused  into  a  new  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  favor  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
which  thus  succeeded  to  a  sovereicrnty  of  no 
small  political  importance  Commanding 
the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine, 
and  supported  by  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia  and  the  English  kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver, it  was  conceived  that  the  new  state 
would  serve  as  an  advanced  post  to  Europe 
against  France,  or  as  a  reserve  for  Europe 
against  Russia.  The  creation  of  this  power 
completed  the  chief  territorial  arrangements 
of  the  Congress,  by  perfecting  the  great  bar- 
rier system  which  had  been  devised.  Its 
fiats  on  other  point*  were  dictated  by  the 
same  spirit.  The  neutrality  and  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland  were  studiously  recog- 
nized and  established  ;  and  the  indispensable 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  strengthened  even 


by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Genoese,  so  discredit- 
able after  the  promises  of  independence  by 
which  they  had  been  deluded.  The  secular 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  which  has 
been  so  recently  called  in  question,  was  duly 
confirmed,  though  not  without  some  curious 
debate,  both  at  Vienna  and  Westminster. 
The  states  of  the  Church  were  thought  by 
Protestant  Prussia  to  offer  an  eligible  retreat 
for  disinherited  Saxony;  and  even  English 
Whigs  conceived  that  no  better  material  for 
requisite  indemnifications  could  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  sudden  defection  of  Murat 
from  the  cause  of  the  Allies  facilitated  the 
general  recognition  of  legitimacy  which  was 
thought  desirable ;  and  enabled  the  dispen- 
sing Powers  to  redistribute  the  Peninsula 
between  the  Houses  of  Lorraine  and  Bour- 
bon. It  is  proper,  also,  to  mention  that  a 
design  was  entertained  of  uniting  these 
Italian  states  by  some  such  federal  compact 
as  that  which  had  been  devised  for  Ger- 
many ;  though,  as  the  notion  originated  with 
M.  de  Mcttemich,  it  maybe  easily  conceiv- 
ed to  have  involved  no  idea  of  any  such 
unity  as  was  subsequently  craved  ;  but  sim- 
ply such  an  alliance  as  would  have  placed 
the  resources  of  all  the  principalities  more 
readily  at  the  command  of  the  Power  pre- 
dominating in  their  councils. 

From  this  brief  recapitulation  of  the  ter- 
ritorial arrangements  of  the  Congress,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  deduce  a  general  idea  of 
the  functions  attributed  to  each  Power  in 
the  new  political  system.  It  was  in  Central 
Europe  that  the  difficulties  chiefly  lay,  and 
where  the  main  strength  of  the  machinery 
was  required.  Austria  and  Prussia,  nearly 
matched  in  power  and  resources,  and  with 
their  ancient  feuds  now  healed  by  their  ex- 
perience of  common  peril,  were  supported, 
either  in  front  or  rear,  as  occasion  might 
determine,  by  an  array  of  states  artistically 
grouped  for  this  precise  purpose.  Ger- 
many, with  just  such  a  character  of  unity  as 
the  purpose  required,  was  placed  almost 
wholly  at  their  disposal  by  the  terms  of  the 
new  confederation,  lo  the  South  lay 
Switzerland ;  independent  and  neutral,  pre- 
served in  its  institutions  and  its  integrity, 
less  by  the  favor  than  by  the  jealousies  of 
the  dominant  Powers ;  and  retaining  its 
sovereign  existence  on  the  single  condition 
of  excluding  all  states  alike  from  the  advan- 
tages derivable  in  case  of  war  from  its  fast- 
nesses and  its  position.  To  the  North  was 
the  new-bom  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ; 
which,  resting  on  the  territories  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  completed,  along  the 
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frontier  of  Franoe,  a  cordon  of  states,  ^hich 
it  was  hoped  would  be  proof  against  any  new 
outbreaks  of  ambition  or  revolution.  In  this 
way  was  the  entire  group  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Niemen  organized,  and  animated 
with  the  single  object  of  repressing  for  the 
future  any  irruptions  of  France,  or  any  pos- 
sible encroachments  of  Russia.  The  appre- 
hensions respecting  the  latter  power  were, 
however,  as  yet  but  indistinctly  developed ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Central  Europe  en- 
tiro,  flanked  on  one  side  by  Italy,  and  on 
the  other  by  England,  was  combined  and 
consolidated  anew,  for  the  one  sole  purpose 
of  forming  a  barrier  against  France — and  ef- 
fectually confining  that  indomitable  spirit 
from  which  all  war  seemed  to  spring. 

The  course  which  European  history  sub- 
sequently took,  and  which  it  is  taking  at 
present,  renders  it  now  necessary  to  consider 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  in  a  point 
of  view  from  "which  transactions  of  this  kind 
have  seldom  called  for  so  much  contempla- 
tion— in  respect,  that  is,  of  the  abstract  po- 
litical principles  there  solemnly  sanctioned. 
It  was,  in  fact,  impossible,  at  the  conclusion 
of  what  had  been  emphatically  a  war  of 
opinions,  to  omit  some  definite  understand- 
ing and  decision  regarding  these  opinions, 
from  that  compromise  of  interests  and  com- 
pact of  powers  which  were  to  secure  tran- 
quillity for  future  generations.  We  are  not 
now  alluding  to  the  moral  questions  which 
were  overtly  introduced  into  the  conferences 
— such  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  &c. ;  but  to  that 
general  determination  respecting  the  inter- 
nal politics  of  particular  states  which  was 
taken  in  concert  by  the  sovereigns  assem- 
bled. This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  for  the  events  which  are  at  this  mo- 
ment convulsing  Europe  are  directly  con- 
nected with  these  resolutions,  and  with  the 
modifications  and  reversals  which  they  sub- 
sequently underwent.  However  strange  it 
may  appear,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Allied  Powers  was  at  this  pe- 
riod gincerely  liberal.  The  stream  of  opin- 
ions had  been  reversed.  Originally,  revolu- 
tionary France  had  overrun  absolutist  Eu- 
rope ;  but  now  insurgent  and  emancipated 
Europe  was  repulsing  despotic  France.  The 
principles  which  had  been  invoked  in  their 
own  favor  by  the  Convention  and  the  Di- 
rectory, were  now  invoked  against  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Empire,  by  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Continent,  it  was  apparently  not 
more  in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  they 
owed  to  their  people,  than  in  furtherance  <^ 


their  own  sinoere  designs,  that  the  several 
monarchs  now  stipulated  for  constitutional 
governments  in  their  respective  dominions. 
If  any  reluctance  was  shown  in  this  compe- 
tition for  popularity,  it  was  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  Prussia  deliberately  proposed  a 
scheme  of  almost  that  very  constitution 
which  was  at  length  revived  two-and-thirty 
years  after — by  the  present  King.  Russia 
was,  of  course,  called  upon  for  very  little 
exertion  as  regarded  her  unawakened  pro- 
vinces ',  but  hev  propositions  on  behalf  of 
Poland,  which  were  actually  in  part  real- 
ized, were  at  this  time  so  unboundedly  libe- 
ral, as  to  excite  serious  apprehensions  in  her 
western  neighbours.  The  states  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  were  to  be  advanced  to 
equal  and  similar  privileges ;  and  a  kind  of 
model  constitution,  conveying  all  the  chief 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  representative  go- 
vernment, was  delineated  for  general  guid- 
ance. So  entirely  were  these  arrangements 
considered  as  flowing  from  the  conclusions, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Con-  \ 
gross,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  collision  be- 
tween the  states  of  Wirtemberg  and  their 
sovereign,  upon  a  constitutional  point,  the 
former  parties  actually  appealed  to  the  sub- 
scribing Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in 
confirmation  of  their  rights.  How  com- 
pletely these  ideas  were  superseded,  we  shall 
see  as  we  proceed. 

Such  was  the  substance  and  such  the  spirit 
of  the  acts  of  the  Congress.  Many  allow- 
ances must  be  made  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  ;  and  for  the  influence  of  opin- 
ions still  obtaining,  and  of  recollections  still 
fresh.  Europe  seemed,  as  if  by  the  subsi- 
dence of  a  dcluore,  to  be  left  for  a  new  or- 
ganization ;  and  after  the  violation  of  all 
natural  and  political  rights  to  which  the 
world  had  been  habituated,  such  examples 
of  precautions  against  violence  as  we  have 
been  relating,  must  have  appeared  warrant- 
able and  wise.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  fatal  errors  thus  committed  in  a 
treaty  which  was  to  regulate  public  law,  and 
to  insure  universal  tranquillity  and  content- 
ment for  generations  to  come.  The  Con- 
gress took  little  heed  of  nationality,  of  race, 
of  natural  sentiments,  of  historical  traditions, 
or  of  popular  predilections.  They  treated 
states  and  principalities  as  so  many  uncon- 
scious and  lifeless  parts  of  a  huge  machine. 
They  marshalled  provinces  and  people  like 
squadrons  and  battalions  in  a  line  of  battle, 
calculated  by  the  individual  decisions  of  a 
commander.  They  did  even  more — they 
carried  their  distributive  powers  beyond  any 
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pretended  compulsion  of  neceseity,  and  par-',  out  snch  preconceptions  as  we  arc  now  suggest- 
titioned   populations,  to  satisfy  ministerial  *  ^        ^  ^      "       '*'      *-a-^ -r 

crotchets  or  rojal  greed.  There  was  a  for- 
mal partage  (Pdmes.  Claims  to  so  many 
millions  of  souls,  founded  on  previous  bar- 
gains, presumptions,  or  services,  were  pnt 
in  and  recognized,  at  the  cost  of  all  national 


ing,  no  adequate  comprehension  of  the  state  of 
Europe  can  possibly  be  formed  :  But  as  soon 
as  the  reader  has  once  realized  the  character 
of  the  political  system,  with  the  places  and 
functions  of  its  constituent  members,  as  it 
was  constructed  at  Vienna,  and  as  it  ezbted 


feelings  ;  and  in  councils  over  which  no  great  after  its  intervening  modifications  up  to  a 
geographical  or  historical  ability  is  said  to  recent  day,  he  will  find  that  every  incident 
have  presided.  Nor  was  all  this  done  in  of  this  wonderful  year  drops  naturally  into 
innocence,  or  ignorance,  or  without  audible  its  place  in  the  historical  panorama,  and  that 
expostulation  and  warning.  In  the  Bri^h  he  can  run  his  eye  from  Schleswig  to  Sicily, 
senate,  before  yet  tiie  arrangements  were  and  from  Bucharest  to  Brunswick,  without 

being  deceived  by  any  fiilse  light  or  diverted 
by  any  unreal  phenomenon. 

Twelve  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  after 
the  ratification  and  acceptance  of  this  sys- 
tem, when  perturbations  began  to  disclose 
themselves,  though  with  reference  less  to 
landmarks  than  principles.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  but  that  some  such  offences 
should  come.  Intermingled  *and  confused 
with  that  insurrectionary  enthusiasm  which 
had  been  studiously  excited  in  the  War  of 
Liberation,  there  still  stalked  abroad  the  pure 
spirit  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  military  fanati- 
cism which  survived  the  loss  of  Napoleon. 
How  &r  the  two  latter  passions  really  modi- 
fied tiie  more  legitimate  yearnings  of  the  for- 
mer, and  whether  the  alarm  of  governments 
or  the  suspicion  of  the  people  was  the  better 
founded  sentiment,  it  is  not  our  present  busi- 
ness to  decide.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  remark,  that  the  resolutions  pro- 
fessed by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  conced- 
ing constitutional  privileges  to  their  sub- 
jects, were  quickly  cancelled;  and  super- 
seded immediately  by  repressive  measures, 
taken  in  such  earnest  concert  and  under 
such  singular  conditions,  that  tiie  general 
system  of  Europe  became  intimately  aiSectcd 
by  the  consequences  of  the  course  now  en- 
tered upon.  To  meet  this  tergiversation  of 
the  Courts,  all  the  modifications  and  develop- 
ments of  carbonarisme  which  tradition  detaifa, 
were  now  put  in  operation ;  and  every  state 
of  Central  Europe  had  its  secret  societies 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  peculiar  object. 
In  Germany  the  leading  idea  appears  to 
have  involved  that  revival  of  imperial  or  na- 
tional Unity  which  was  so  long  a  proscribed 
theory,  and  which  has  now  been  so  unex- 
pectedly proclaimed,  though  wc  can  hardly 
say  realized.  Among  the  Poles  there  was 
that  undying  aspiration  for  distinct  nation- 
ality, which,  hopeless  and  even  useless  as  it 
now  is  to  themselves,  seems  preserved  solely 
as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  their  oppressors. 
The  Italians  had  less  definite  objects  of 


finally  concluded,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  de- 
nounced aloud  the  mistaken  provbions  of  the 
treaty,  and  exposed  the  evils  of  such  vbitra- 
ry  adjudications,  in  the  wisest  spirit  of  politi- 
cal foresight.  But  the  Congress  had  a  giant's 
strength  ;  and  they  used  it,  de^otically  in 
effect,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not  wrong- 
fVilly  in  intention.  The  results  have  fur- 
nished the  incidents  of  European  history 
during  the  thirty  years'  peace.  Naturam 
expulire  fared — and  the  throes  and  struggles 
of  nature  against  the  violence  could  never 
be  made  to  cease.  It  was  to  the  known 
spirit  of  reaction  against  this  unnatural  pres- 
sure, that  the  appeals,  so  familiar  to  modern 
ears,  were  made.  It  was  on  the  spirit  thus 
engendered,  that  the  French  Republicans 
relied  when  they  proclaimed  to  Europe,  in 
tcrroretrij  that  a  word  spoken  in  Paris  was 
potent  enough  donncr  secouase  aux  trdnes. 
No  doubt  it  was.  It  was  the  fabric  from  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  which  shook  in  1830, 
and  which  shakes  in  1848.  The  Allied 
Powers  constructed  an  edifice  which  the  di- 
plomacy of  Europe  has  ever  since  been  en- 
gaged in  transforming,  to  meet  those  precise 
requirements  which  the  Congress  had  neglect- 
ed. Unhappily,  too,  the  mischief  was  aggra- 
vated by  supplementary  conclusions  ;  And 
at  Carlsbad,  Ijftybach,  and  Verona,  much  of 
what  was  good  in  the  provisions  of  Vienna 
was  lucklessly  neutralized,  while  all  that  was 
evil  was  made  infinitely  worse. 

It  docs  not  enter  into  our  design  to  adju- 
dicate between  princes  and  people  in  those 
political  collisions  which  followed  so  closely 
on  the  great  European  act  of  settiement ; 
our  object  is  confined  to  the  selection  of 
those  particular  facts  which  became  really 
influential  upon  the  actual  system  of  Europe, 
and  which  will  assist  us  in  elucidating  its  re- 
cent character  audits  present  state.  Let  no 
reader  imagine  that  we  are  leading  him 
through  irrelevant  details,  or  that  we  are  drag- 
ging him  to  an  unconscionable  height,  before 
wepresenthimwiththepromisedview.  With- 
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sociation  and  agitation.  There  was  great 
disoontent  in  the  unconsolidated  kingdom  of 
Sardinia ;  and  natural  disa£fection  in  the 
revolutionized  and  ill-governed  states  of  the 
Peninsula  ;  but  the  desire  of  fusing  the  whole 
of  Italy  into  a  single  monarchy  under  an 
Italian  king,  seems  not  to  have  been  an  idea 
either  practically  comprehended  or  generally 
entertained.  France  was  of  course  the  hot- 
bed of  all  revolutionary  principles,  but  the 
army  of  occupation  then  answered  for  its 
neutrality,  and  its  people  were  suspended 
from  that  initiative  in  all  commotions  which 
is  their  hightprerogative,  as  completely  as  its 
oabinet  was  then  politely  outlawed  in  the 
re-unions  of  its  august  allies. 

Upon  looking  at  the  date  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  at  its  discoverable  tenor,  and  at 
the  reception  which  its  declarations  experi- 
enced, we  shall  perhaps  be  led  to  conclude 
that  this  famous  compact  was  not  in  reality 
any  incarnation  of  those  notorious  principles 
which  its  title  usually  recalls,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  even  a  prelude  to  the  more  practi- 
cal conventions  which  followed  it.  it  was 
the  production  of  Alexander  alone  ;  and 
was  merely  a  vehicle  of  those  vague  and 
mysterious  doctrines  of  the  religious  obliga- 
tions of  sovereigns  and  states,  over  which 
the  Czar  delighted  to  ponder.  Its  purport 
was  little  more  than  an  open  and  unwaver- 
ing profession  of  that  faith  and  those  prin- 
ciples upon  the  ruin  of  which  French  do- 
minion had  been  founded.  It  was  an  advised 
and  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
contracting  Powers,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  should  be  the  rule  of  their  con- 
duct towards  others  and  among  themselves. 
Austria  and  Prussia  accepted  aud  subscribed 
its  conditions,  with  little  sincere  sympathy, 
but  with  great  readiness  to  conciliate  by 
such  insignificant  stipulations  so  important 
an  ally.  But  that  which  recommended  the 
alliance  to  these  Powers  disqualified  it  for 
approval  in  England.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  commit  itself  to  obli- 
gations which  were  either  superfluous  or  in- 
definite, if  the  compact  meant  no  more 
than  it  expressed,  it  was  but  a  gratuitous  ex- 
position of  the  national  faith  ;  if  any  practi- 
cal duties  were  concealed  beneath  its  terms, 
they  ought  to  be  more  intelligibly  specified. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  no  such  un- 
easiness had  yet  arisen  respecting  the  popular 
feeling  in  the  several  states,  as  would  have 
suggested  any  counter-association  of  govern- 
ments ;  and  in  fact  the  more  practical  mat- 
ters were  cared  for  in  a  separate  convention 
between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  ;  the 


stipulations  of  which  showed  that  their  ap- 
prehensions for  the  future  were  still  confined 
to  the  frontiers  of  Franie. 

But  the  true  tendency  of  continental  po- 
licy was  not  long  in  disclosing  itself.  Though 
at  the  first  re-union  of  the  Allied  Powers  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1818,  no  measures  were 
overtly  concerted  for  suppressing  the  liberal 
movements  by  this  time  set  on  foot,  yet  the 
apprehensions  excited,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, by  these  popular  manifestations,  had 
been  mainly  influential  in  provoking  the- 
conferences  ;  and  it  was  speedily  determined 
to  retract  or  suspend  those  concessions  of 
constitutional  privileges  which  had  been  for- 
merly promised.  These  royal  re-unions  and 
compacts  were  rapidly  repeated.  At  Carls- 
bad, at  Troppau,  at  lAybach,  and  at  Verona, 
conclusions  were  announced,  successively  of 
greater  and  greater  stringency  and  sweep, 
amidst  explosions  of  popular  discontent, 
which,  according  to  the  feelings  or  judgment 
of  writers,  are  represented  as  either  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  resolutions  adopted. 
In  Germany  the  insurrectionary  spirit  took 
the  disgraceful  form  of  assassination  ;  in  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas,  the  more 
dangerous  guise  of  military  revolt.  But  the 
important  point  to  be  observed  is,  the  atti- 
tude gradually  assumed  by  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers, and  its  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
public  policy  of  Europe.  The  contracting 
parties  represented  themselves  as  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  general  tran- 
quillity ;  and  characterized  their  combina- 
tion against  the  "  revolutionary"  spirit  of 
Europe,  as  the  natural  continuation  of  that 
alliance,  which,  by  overwhelming  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  had  restored  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  result  was  a  perpetual  league 
of  crowned  heads,  which,  if  originally  di- 
rected against  license,  was  soon  made  avail- 
able against  liberty.  The  principle  now 
promulgated  was  this,  that  if  any  disturbance 
of  the  '*  tranquillity,*'  constituted  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  dispensing  Powers,  should 
occur  at  any  point  of  Europe,  the  entire 
force  of  the  Alliance  should  be  immediately 
employed  to  suppress  it.  In  this  way  the 
political  system,  as  ordinarily  organized  be- 
tween sovereign  and  independent  States,  was 
to  be  superseded  by  a  kind  of  Confederation, 
which  would  have  transformed  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  into  a  diet,  of  which  Aus- 
tria or  Russia  would  have  seized  the  presi- 
dency. Fi)rms  of  government  were  put  in 
the  same  category  with  configurations  of 
frontier  ;  and  the  mutual  guarantee  was  ex- 
tended horn  integrity  of  tenitonr  to  intecrri^3 
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of  absolntism.  ^'  Intervention,"  upon  these 
principles,  in  the  internal  af&irs  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  was  proclaimed  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  the  allied  governors  of  the 
world ;  and  so  strict  was  the  union  thus  con- 
tracted, and  so  hearty  the  concurrence  of 
purpose,  that  it  was  hoped  wars  and  tumults 
woidd  never  again  be  found  afflicting  nations 
or  dethroning  kings. 

In  accordance  thep  with  these  views  and 
stipulations,  as  flEir  as  their  acceptance  could 
be  secured,  was  the  new  system  of  Europe 
insensibly  framed.  France  appeared  in  two 
different  capacities  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Allies.  She  was  either  the  France  of  1793, 
the  scourge  and  outlaw  of  Europe,  or  she 
was  the  France  of  1815,  the  grateful  and 
obliged  creation  of  their  own  hands.  For 
three  years,  notwithstanding  the  adroit  and 
successful  assumptions  of  Talleyrand  at  Vi- 
enna, she  was  regarded  in  the  former  light ; 
her  provinces  were  occupied  by  foreign 
troops,  and  the  work  of  conquest  and  of 
peace  was  still  considered  incomplete.  But 
at  Aiz  la  Chapelle  the  representations  of 
Richelieu  induced  the  Allies  to  evacuate  her 
territory ;  and  she  was  at  the  same  time  for- 
mally readmitted  to  her  diplomatic  place 
among  nations.  Her  accession  to  the  terms 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  the  first  exercise, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  symbol  of  her  restored 
rights  :  but  she  subsequently  displayed  some 
repugnance  to  the  repressive  policy  of  the 
Normem  Powers,  and  neither  at  Carlsbad 
nor  at  Troppau  was  her  co-operation  cor- 
dially given.  But  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri  concurred  with  other  events 
to  influence  the  temper  of  her  government ; 
and  eventually  she  lent  her  instrumentality 
to  the  worst  and  most  conspicuous  example 
of  the  intervention  system — the  invasion  of 
Spain.  The  sudden  change  produced  by 
the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  in  what  was 
then  becoming  a  traditionary  policy,  most 
readers  will  be  able  to  recall. 

England  had  stood  aloof  from  all  these 
conventions,  and  not  without  reason.  In 
perusing  the  documents  connected  with  our 
notice  of  these  transactions,  the  reader  may 
think  that  he  detects  no  small  portion  of 
personal  pique  entering  into  the  discussion ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
stand  was  made  rather  for  administrative 
independence,  than  on  behalf  of  popular 
freedom.  But  the  result  was  a  manifesto 
from  Lord  Castleroagh's  pen,  conveying  as 
round  a  denunciation  as  any  liberal  could 
desire,  of  the  aggressive  combination  against 
the  liberties  of  the  world,  which  would  have 


iaransformed  Europe  entire  into  the  Poland 
of  Nicholas  or  the  Naples  of  Ferdinand. 
The  other  Powers,  however,  persisted  in 
their  scheme.  By  a  little  manoeuvring,  to 
which  M.  de  Metternich  condescended, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  these  supple- 
mentary compacts  ;  so  that  five  Powers  only 
of  the  eight  contracting  parties  at  Vienna, 
were  engaged  in  these  deliberations.  Of 
England  and  France  we  have  spoken  ;  but 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  now  entered 
into  an  alliance  so  firm,  and  upon  principles 
so  clearly  understood,  that  the  result  lost 
scarcely  any  material  portion  of  its  signifi- 
cance, up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  Few  results,  indeed^  have  been  more 
extraordinary.  That  political  combination, 
which  upon  its  first  occurrence  at  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  was  described  by  statesmen 
and  publicists  as  the  most  monstrous  and 
unnatural  which  accident  or  depravity  could 
have  engendered,  was  thus  rendered  a  per- 
manent and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
system  of  Europe  The  misshapen  and 
stigmatized  '^  coalitions"  of  '93  became  the 
conspicuous  and  enduring  alliances  of  the 
thirty  years'  peace  ;  since  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  policy  never  recurred,  but  were 
superseded  permanently  by  extraordinary 
apprehensions  and  extraordinary  precau- 
tions. The  "  throe  Northern  Powers"  were 
now  fused,  as  it  were,  into  an  almost  insepa- 
rable whole ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned, 
at  this  stage  of  the  drama,  whether  Germany 
will  ever  secure,  for  national  purposes,  a 
more  efficient  unity  than  that  which  commu- 
nity of  recollections,  responsibilities,  and 
fears  had  established  between  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia.* 

On  such  considerations  as  these  was  based 
the  system  which,  for  three-and-thirtj  years 

*  After  looking  back  at  the  politics  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  reader  may  he  amused  with  the 
following  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious, 
well  -  informed,  and  experienced  writers  of  his 
day  : — «*  This  transient  union  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  (in  1772),  was  a  singular  phenomenon, 
produced  by  a  conjunction  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, assisted  by  the  genius  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  any  age,  and  beyond  the  sphere 
of  all  the  calculations  of  ordinary  politics.  Such 
phenomena  must  always  defeat  them ;  they  ex- 
ceed the  science,  and  expose  its  insufficiency.  A 
similar  combination  will,  perhaps,  not  occur  in 
the  course  of  many  centuries ;  it  could  neTor  last ; 
its  permanence  would  be  in  contradiction  to  tho 
nature  of  things,  and  to  the  necessary  order  of  all 
political  relations." — Gentz's  Keply  io  IIauteriTe*8 
Etdt  tie  la  Prance  a  la  Fin  de  vAn  VIII.  (written 
in  1801),  chap.  8.  Now  who  will  be  bold  enonsh 
to  pronounce  upon  the  state  of  Europe  ? 
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of  general  peace,  was  substantially  allowed 
to  regulate  the  publio  policy  of  Europe. 
Looking  at  the  five  dispensing  Powers,  we 
may  say  that  the  elements  of  disturbance 
appeared  to  be  confined  to  France  and  Rus- 
sia. Between  them  lay  a  compact  mass  of 
strength,  invested  solely  with  tne  functions 
of  conservatism.  All  the  interests  of  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  were  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo.  The  former  Power,  by  the 
events  of  tne  war,  had  finally  secured  that 
increase  of  territory  demanded  by  the  pre- 
vious disproportion  between  her  resources 
and  her  obligations ;  and  for  which,  in  the 
past  century,  she  had  so  desperately  strug- 
gled. The  latter  Power  was  still  more  deep- 
ly iuterested  in  the  preservation  of  the  exist- 
ing equilibrium.  Less,  relatively  speaking, 
than  either  of  her  two  northern  neighbors 
had  she  gained  from  the  dividend  of  territo- 
rial spoils ;  and  there  were  obvious  reasons 
for  apprehending  that  any  further  change 
would  be  to  her  prejudice,  if  not  at  her  ex- 

gcnse.  Besides  this,  her  peaceable  rule  in 
er  own  provinces  depended  in  no  slight  de- 
gree upon  the  predominance  of  those  politi- 
cal principles,  the  maintenance  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  territorial  arrangements,  had 
now  been  stipulated  by  the  system  estab- 
lished, and  which,  in  fact,  she  herself  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  imposing. 
Italy  and  Germany  served  for  little  but  to 
swell  the  influence  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
In  the  position  of  Russia  there  was  some- 
nh&t  more  ambiguity.  Her  enormous  ex- 
tent of  territory,  so  disproportioned  to  that 
of  her  neighbors  ;  her  comparative  immuni- 
ty from  the  worst  consequences  of  war  ;  the 
restless  character  of  her  policy ;  and  the 
notorious  direction  of  her  ambition  towards 
ends  irreconcileable  with  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe— concurred  with  the  traditions  of 
the  old  system,  under  which  she  had  been 
the  most  wilful  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  to  raise  certain  suspicions  respecting 
her  possible  deportment.  On  the  other 
hand,  besides  the  essential  antagonism  be- 
tween the  political  principles  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Paris,  she  had  actually  suffered,  no 
less  than  other  nations,  from  French  ag- 
gression ;  she  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
instruments  in  repelling  and  chastising  it ; 
and  she  was  now  the  most  hearty  and  cordial 
co-operator  in  the  measures  by  which  such 
possibilities  were  to  be  obviated  for  the  fu- 
ture. There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
doubt  the  original  sincerity  of  her  councils. 
But  the  fact  still  remained  that  she  was  the 
only  leading  Power  besides  France  who  had 


something  definite  to  desire ;  and  this  pre- 
sumed community  of  feeling  between  the 
unsatisfied  and  the  dissatisfied,  left  an  open- 
ing for  overtures  which,  if  they  have  not  re- 
sulted in  any  important  combinations,  have 
originated  schemes  of  policy  familiar,  by 
name  at  least,  to  most  of  our  readers.  In- 
deed, this  brief  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  great  settlement,  will  explain  much  of 
that  foreign  policy  of  France,  projected  or 
pursued,  wtdoh  is  now  so  interesting,  and  which 
we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  describe. 

That  denunciation  of  "  the  Treaties  of 
1815,"  which  was  incessantly  repeated  by 
the  government  restored  under  these  very 
compacts ;  which  was  the  first  cry  of  the 
victorious  insurgents  of  July,  and  the  first 
proclamation  of  the  young  republic  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  rested  entirely  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  been  relating.  It  is 
true  that,  looking  strictly  to  the  due  and 
lawful  influence  oi  France  in  the  European 
system,  it  could  not  be  then  argued  from 
facts,  and  assuredly  it  cannot  be  now  shown 
from  experience,  that  she  had  suffered  anv 
serious  penalty  or  deprivation.  No  sucn 
arbitrary  interference  with  her  territory  took 
place  as  had  awaited  other  states  less  active- 
ly concerned.  It  was  only  after  a  repetition 
of  great  provocations  that  the  line  of  her 
frontier  was  subjected  to  the  modifications 
which  the  common  security  was  thought  to 
demand.  Comparatively  speaking,  little  in- 
dignation was  expres.sed  against  the  treaty 
of  May,  1814,  by  which  the  affairs  of  France 
had  been  originally  arranged ;  and  which 
fixed  her  frontiers  according  to  the  line  of 
November,  1792.  But,  though  the  further 
cessions  now  exacted  were  certainly  not  dis- 
proportioned to  the  provocation  given,  they 
formed  a  pretext  for  an  outcry,  which  has 
but  little  abated  ever  since.  A  part  of  the 
department  of  Ardennes  was  taken  off;  as 
was  also  the  Saarbruck  district,  up  to  Lan- 
dau, while  Chamb^ry  reverted  again  to  its 
ancient  lords ;  Geneva  received  a  little  en- 
largement, and  the  protectorate  of  the  tiny 
principality  of  Monaco  was  transferred  to 
Sardinia.  The  '*  line  of  the  Rhine  '»  was  hot 
lost  by  the  Treaties  of  1815 :  For  it  had 
never  belonged  to  any  France  recognized  in 
the  history  of  peaceful  and  independent  Eu- 
rope ;  nor  had  it  been  temporarily  gained 
but  by  the  most  violent  and  arbitrary  inva- 
sion of  ancient  rights — by  the  annexation  of 
Belgium,  the  subjugation  of  Holland,  and 
the  violent  dispossession  and  ejection  of  some 
score  of  the  princes  of  Germany.  Yet  this 
is  the  frontier  termed  "  natural "  b^  V^«^^&^ 
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•writers ;  for  the  restoration  of  which  half 
the  nation  has  been  clamoring  and  caballing 
ever  since  1815,  and  the  loss  of  which  they 
have  never  ceased  to  represent  as  an  indig- 
nity and  a  stigma.  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  all  this  agitation  and  stmggle  on  the 
part  of  France  against  the  settlement  of 
1815,  has  sprung  exclusively  from  an  am- 
bitious desire  to  recover  an  influence  which 
was  not  legitimate;  and  a  frontier  which, 
however  geographically  natural,  was  never 
historically  rightful.  It  has  been  a  iliere 
question  of  territory,  not  of  principle.  As 
&r  as  the  other  and  more  justly  offensive 
ordinances  of  the  Congress  went,  they  have 
long  ago  been  cancelled.  Whatever  curb 
may  have  been  kept  upon  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, France  has  been  left  to  modify  her 
institutions  and  government  as  seemed  best 
to  her,  in  the  fullest  license  of  political  free- 
dom ;  and  few  will  deny  that  she  has  availed 
herself  largely  enough  of  the  privilege.  If 
the  necks  of  the  French  were  still  galled  by 
a  government  or  a  dynasty  imposed  by  an 
armed  alliance,  there  would  be  more  reason 
in  these  restless  clamors  for  a  new  organi- 
zation of  the  political  system  ;  but,  as  it  is, 
such  protests  can  be  only  regarded  as  the  j 
irrepressible  symptoms  of  a  feverish  and  dis- 1 
satisfied  ambition.  I 

From  what  we  have  premised,  no  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  comprehending  the  various 
schemes  of  policy  by  which  French  cabinets . 
have  been,  and  s1^  are  tempted.  The' 
problem  being  to  recover  some  of  the  lost 
influence  of  France,  and  to  supersede  exist- 
ing arrangements  on  the  eastern  frontier  by 
some  adjudication  more  flattering  to  the 
nation,  tJiere  appeared  to  be  two  systems  of 
operation — that  of  the  Alliance  Russcj  and 
that  of  the  old  federative  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu and  the  Capets.  The  first  system  was 
based  upon  the  probabilities  of  conciliating 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  by  a  commu- 
nity of  interests  created  for  the  occasion. 
As  France  and  Russia  were  the  only  two 
Powers  who  wanted  anything,  there  ap- 
peared a  natural  opportunity  of  reciproca- 
ting good  offices,  and  of  combining  their 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  their  respective 
ends.  Sometimes  this  system  was  devel- 
oped in  a  deliberate  scheme  for  an  offensive 
alliance,  such  as  we  described  the  other  day 
in  the  case  of  the  French  Republicans, 
where  the  partition  of  Turkey  on  one  side, 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Rhenish  Provin- 
ces on  the  other,  were  to  bo  the  undisscm- 
bled  conditions  of  the  projected  treaty.  At 
other  times  it  was  advocated  with  less  de- 


termined, and,  perhaps,  less  daring  pur- 
poses, assuming  the  form  merely  of  a  certain 
leaning  towards  the  Russian  connexion  as  a 
principle  of  policy,  in  preference  to  any  ap- 
proaches to  other  Courts  of  Europe.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  was  the  characteris- 
tic policy  of  all  the  governments  of  the  Res- 
toration. Notwithstanding  the  indebtedness 
of  that  dynasty  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
other  allies,  the  Bourbons  were  no  sooner 
seated  on  the  throne  than  they  turned  to- 
wards St.  Petersburg  with  the  views  which 
we  have  been  describing ;  and  from  M .  de 
Richilieu  even  down  to  M.  de  Polignac — 
English  as  was  that  Minister  in  his  personal 
inclinations — there  is  scarcely  a  statesman 
to  be  found  who  did  not  advocate  the  AIR- 
dnce  Ru88e  as  the  true  policy  of  France. 
Most  emphatically  is  it  worth  remarking, 
that  this  policy,  which  represented  nothing 
but  the  selfishness  of  dynastic  ambition  or 
popular  interests,  was  the  darling  system  of 
the  Republicans,  as  well  as  of  Legitimists  ; 
while  it  was  reserved  for  a  constitutional 
government  to  forego  such  intrigues  for  the 
nobler  consideration  of  succoring  the  strug- 
gles of  independence.  The  Legitimists, 
with  all  their  confessions  of  obligation — the 
Republicans,  with   all  their  professions  of 

fenerosity  and  liberalism — concurred  in  ta- 
ing  territorial  aggrandizement  as  the  ground- 
WOMC  of  their  policy.  It  was  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  which  exchanged  such 
visionary  conspiracies  for  the  more  disinter- 
ested objects  of  the  Alliance  Anglaise^  and 
the  corral  promotion  of  constitutional  re- 
forms. The  common  cry  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand and  M.  Louis  Blanc  was,  *'  the  line  of 
the  Rhine," — at  whatever  expense  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  or  whatever  violence  to 
the  duties  of  France.  That  of  M.  Guizot 
and  his  colleagues  was  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  the  entente  cordiale  by  which 
alone  so  honorable  a  cause  was  to  be  secu- 
red. Alas !  that  it  should  not  have  re- 
mained so  to  the  end. 

The  old  federative  system  of  France  con- 
sisted in  such  a  concerted  alliance  with  the 
several  minor  powers  as  should  make  them 
at  all  times  available  for  any  combination 
against  one  of  the  leading  states  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  to  what  an  extent  this  system  was 
practically  carried,  considering  the  adroit- 
ness and  versatility  requisite  to  the  success- 
ful adoption  of  so  singular  a  policy.  How 
the  states  of  the  Empire  were  conciliated  to 
this  scheme,  and  how  closely  they  became 
attached  to  France,  we  explained  on  a  very 
recent  occasion.     Spain — ^for  afier  the  Peaoo 
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of  tho  Pyrenees  the  kingdom  of  Philip  II. 
had  definitely  fallen  to  the  second  rank  of 
European  powers — was  virtually  consigned 
to  the  influence  of  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  was  formally  attached  to  her 
train  by  the  Family  Compact.     Naples  and 
Parma,  through  the  same  connexion,  were 
united  in  the  same  interests ;  and  the  an- 
tagonism traditionally  subsisting  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  together  with  tho 
natural  apprehensions  of  the  Republics  of 
Genoa  and  Venice,  combined  to  bring  the 
whole  Italian  Peninsula  within  the  sphere 
of  attraction  ;  and  even  in  Malta,  from  the 
constitution  and  traditions  of  the   Order, 
French  influence  was  usually  predominant. 
So  intimately  was  Poland  connected,  after 
the  same  curious  fashion,  with  France,  that 
its  dependence  was  recognized  in  the  pro- 
verbs of  the  nation  ;    and   Turkey  itself, 
which  owed  to  this  very  policy  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  its  introduction  into  the  Eu- 
ropean system,  was  attached  to  the  same 
sehemc  so  strongly,  that  a  rupture  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Porto  is  recorded  in 
history  as  a  prodigious  and  unnatural  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  old  traditional  tie  of  amity 
was,  in  fact,  only  definitely  snapped  by  Na- 
poleon's invasion   of  Egypt.     This  system 
reccic^cd  its  first  severe  blow  at  the  partition 
of  Poland  ;  but  it  was  renewed  on  a  gigantic 
scale  by  Napoleon ;  its  revival  and  adaptation 
to  the  present  state  of  things  was  warmly  advo- 
cated by  some  of  tha  French  Republicans ; 
and  only  eighteen  months  ago,  it  was  repre- 
sented by  M.  Capefigue  as  the  policy  which 
the  state  of  Europe,  the  course  of  events, 
and  the  constitution  of  M.  Guizot's  cabinet, 
were  irxcsistibly  conspiring  to  restore. 

The  operations  of  the  general  system  we 
have  been  here  describing,  compose  the  po- 
litical history  of  Europe  during  the  thirty 
years'  peace  ;  and  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  modifications  of 
the  original  settlement  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  tho  interval,  before  we  come  to  that 
present  state  of  things,  to  the  illustration  of 
which  the  previous  remarks  have  been  di- 
rected. The  reader,  we  hope,  will  not  have 
come  thus  fiur,  without  discovering  the  point 
de  depart  to  which  he  is  approaching.  A 
just  comprehension  of  the  btato  of  Europe 
is  only  to  be  derived  from  a  clear  view  of 
tho  actual  system  under  which  its  family  of 
nations  have  been  living  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  changes  now  threatened,  and  from  a 
due  understanding  of  the  functions  dischar- 
ged by  each  particular  state  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  general  equilibrium.     It  is  only 


by  appreciating  what  existed,  that  we  can 
determine  what  it  really  is,  that  has  been,  or 
is  likely  to  be,  destroyed.  It  is  only  by  re- 
viewing the  principles  which  have  hitherto 
influenced,  and  the  compacts  which  have 
hitherto  guided,  the  publio  policy  of  Europe, 
that  we  can  properly  comprehend  the  char- 
acter and  significance  of  those  movements 
by  which  it  is  now  hoped  to  supersede  them. 

The  interval  between  the  original  pacifica^ 
tion  and  the  present  convulsions,  is  divided 
into  two  equal  portions  by  the  French  revo- 
lution of  July,  1830 ;  which  conveniently 
separates  one  period  from  another,  and  in- 
troduces an  epoch  which  mav  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  transition  period  between  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  that  which  perhaps 
is  now  to  follow.  Up  to  that  year,  the 
policy  of  the  Allied  Powers,  which  we  have 
described  above,  had  an  almost  undisputed 
sway;  and  the  incidents  of  European  his- 
tory during  the  fifteen  years  which  inter- 
vened were  mainly  confined  to  such  manifes- 
tations of  its  force  as  were  supplied  by  the 
successive  suppression  of  liberal  movements 
in  Naples,  Piedmont,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
But  the  revolution  of  July  gave  a  new  aspect 
to  afiairs.  Not  only  was  France — a  leading 
Power — transformed  into  a  real  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  transferred,  in  tho 
balance  of  political  principles,  from  the  side 
of  the  allies  of  Laybach,  to  the  side  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  reformed  Parliament,  but  the 
effect  of  this  metamorphosis  was  most  sensi- 
bly felt  in  the  several  revolutions  which  fol- 
lowed, then,  as  now,  in  the  train  of  Parisian 
catastrophes.  We  need  not  repeat  the  story 
of  eighteen  years  ago ;  but  the  moral  of  the 
Belgian  question,  and  the  decision  of  Europe 
on  its  merits,  is  so  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  change  then  introduced  into  the  political 
system,  and  has  so  pointed  a  bearing  upon 
the  political  relations  of  the  present  day, 
that  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  notice 
it. 

Of  all  the  creations  of  tbe  Vienna  Con- 
gress, there  was  none  which,  superficially 
viewed,  appeared  a  more  excellent  or  admi- 
rable work  than  ihe  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. It  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
required  in  the  territorial  distribution  of 
this  part  of  Europe ;  it  indemnified  a 
princely  House  which  had  deserved  well  of 
the  dispensing  Powers ;  and  it  seemed  obvi- 
ously and  equally  calculated  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  States  which  were  to  compose 
it.  The  Austrian  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  independent  Republic  of 
HoUuid  had,  before  .the  ^x:^^'«?\^<is&£s^> 
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formed  tihe  rampart  of  Northern   Europe 
against  France,  which  it  was  now  desired  to 
reconstmct ;  and  so  naturally  was  the  pro- 
posed scheme  recommended,  that  even  in 
the  preoeding  century  the  union  of  Holland 
with   the   Austrian    Netherlands  under   a 
prince  of  the  House  of  Orange,  was  advoca- 
ted as  one  of  the  hest  imaginable  combina- 
tions for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.     For 
the  last  twenty  years  Austria  had  waived 
her  claims  over  these  distant  and  costly  pro- 
vinces ;  and  there  appeared  no  possibility 
of  organizing  them  more  judiciously  than 
by  uniting  their  interests  with  those  of  their 
maritime  neighbors.     Holland  was  a  com- 
mercial,  Belgium  a  manufacturing  state  ; 
what  one    country  fabricated,    the    other 
might  export ;  and  thus  the  capabilities  of 
each  would  be  combined  for  the  advantage 
of  both.     Even  as  regarded  historical  tra- 
ditions, there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
the     reconstitution    of    the    Netherlands. 
Nothing,  at  all  events,  could  appear  more 
reasonable  or  commendable  than  the  experi- 
ment.    It  was  in  vain  hinted  that  strong  di- 
versities of  religious   faith   and  hereditarv 
institutions  woidd  probably  conspire,  with 
the  inextinguishable  instinct  of  nationality, 
to  create  repugnances  incompatible  with  its 
success.     Such  objections  were  overruled  ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  took 
its  appointed  place   among  the  powQc^  of 
Europe,     Every  body  remembers  the  se- 
quel.    At  the  very  first  shock  the  artificial 
edifice  fell  asunder ;  and  the  Belgians  de- 
manded an  acknowledgment  of  their  sepa- 
^  rate  nationality.     Europe  had  combined,  by 
solemn  stipulations,  to  guarantee  the  House 
of  Orange  in  the  possession  of  this  domi- 
nion ;  and  the  House  of  Orange  claimed  the 
benefit  of  this  suretyship.      Yet  the  con- 
structing Powers  reconsidered  their  work  by 
the  light  of  experience  ;  and  owing  to  the 
new-bom  cordiality  between   England  and 
France,  liberal  principles  carried  the  day. 
France  and  England  said  '^  yes  ;"  the  three 
Northern  Powers  abstained,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  combination,   from  saying  ''  no  ;" 
and  Belgium  became  an  independent  State. 
What  is  now  remarkable  is,  that  this  con- 
cession to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  a 
people,  has  not  been  attended  with  any  of 
the  political  results  which  might  have  been 
predicted  from  such  a  reversal  of  the  origi- 
nal scheme.     Independent  Belgium  appears 
just  as  little  likely  as  the  Southern  Nether- 
lands would  have  been  to  subserve  the  inte- 
rests or   ambition  of    France.      Whether 
from  the  *^  English  intrigoes"  at  the  siege 


of  Antwerp,  as  M.  Louis  Blanc  thinks,  or 
from  the  good  sense  of  the  people  and  the 
government  as  we  should  rather  suggest,  it 
is  certain  that  Belgium  has  discharged  her 
European  duties,  in  her  own  way,  as  well  as 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  for  making  her 
do,  in  theirs  ;  the  difference  being  this,  that 
whereas  the  fire-proof  fabric  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  was  in  a  blaze  with  the  first  sparks 
of  revolution,  the  more  natural  edifice  sub- 
stituted by  the  Conference  of  London,  has 
remained  safe  and  entire  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  conflagration ;  and  may  now  be  envied 
by  some  of  those  states  which  looked  so  sus- 
piciously on  its  reconstruction.  The  subse- 
quent events  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  illus- 
trated still  more  conspicuously  the  influence 
exercised  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe  by 
the  element  thus  powerfully  introduced  into 
the  operations  of  the  political  system.  In 
spite  of  the  resistance,  still  passive,  of  the 
three  Northern  Powers,  the  triumph  of  con- 
stitutional principles  over  the  doctrines  of 
absolutism  was  again  openly  symbolized  in 
Portugal  and  Spain.  In  fiict  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  was  the  counter-manifesto  to  the 
Holy  Alliance. 

We  need  not  make  any  specific  allusion 
to  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  re- 
volutions of  last  February  and  March.  It 
is  worth  remarking,  however,  how  general 
seems  to  have  been  the  persuasion,  in  poli- 
tical and  diplomatic  circles,  even  before 
these  convulsions,  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  convocation  of  another  Congress,  not 
only  to  settle  those  numerous  points  of  in- 
ternational differences  which  the  mere  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  even  under  the  most  effec- 
tive systems,  would  be  sure  to  introduce,  but 
even  to  undertake  the  remodelling  of  Eu- 
rope upon  a  scheme  which  would  supply  the 
omissions,  as  well  as  correct  the  errors  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.*     We  may  be  now 

•  The  amusing  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  present  paper  ie  an  illustration 
of  the  spirit  here  spoken  of.  ''  European  Remod- 
ellings  '^  was  written  before  the  events  of  Febru- 
ary ;  and  yet  proposes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  de- 
finite tendencies  of  national  ambition,  and  remedy 
certain  anomalies,  a  reconstruction  of  the  Conti- 
nent little  less  thorough  than  that  actually  por- 
tended six  mfjnths  aco.  Germany  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  five  independent  states  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover ;  the  in- 
heritances of  the  extinguished  Ilouscs  being  di- 
vided among  the  survivors,  according  to  the  re- 
lationship of  their  sovereigns  or  the  natural 
suggestions  of  locality.  Charles  Albert  was  to  be 
sovereign  of  the  Lombard- Venetian  kingdom  f^om 
Venice  to  Genoa,  with  his  capital  at  Milan.  Tus- 
cany was  t(>  absorb  tlic  minor  duchies.  Poland 
was  to  be  reconstituted.  Uus:i:ia  was  to  have  the 
Dumbian  provinces ;  but  Austria,  as  miaireas  of 
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almost  inclined  to  smile  at  onr  agitation 
upon  tho  Spanish  marriages,  or  the  Swiss 
schism  ;  but  the  last  breach  of  public  faith 
with  respect  to  Poland  will  hardl}'  be  for- 
gotten, even  amidst  a  whirlwind  of  revolu- 
tions. It  is  remarkable  that  M.  Capefi^e's 
treatise  on  tho  acts  and  guarantees  of  the 
Vienna  Congress,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  these  observations,  was  called 
forth  solely  by  this  deed,  which  he  regarded 
as  virtually  repealing  that  code  of  public 
law  which  the  Treaties  of  1815  had  created ; 
and  by  which  the  political  system  of  Eu- 
rope had  since  been  governed.  Cracow 
seems  to  have  been  '^  the  diamond  neck- 
lace" of  1 846! 

From  the  height  we  have  at  length  attain- 
ed, we  are  enabled  to  take  a  comprehensive 
glance  at  the  present  state  of  Europe  :  We 
can  observe  how  far  the  harmony  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  general  system  has  been  dis- 
turbed, or  is  threatened,  by  the  recent  catas- 
trophes ;  and  whether  any  of  its  members, 
either  from  internal  disorganization  or  ex- 
ternal pressure,  have  been  rendered  incap- 
able of  discharging  their  appointed  functions. 
We  can  examine  the  perils  to  which  the 
body  politic  may  appear  exposed  through 
any  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  disorder, 
such  as  the  undue  aggrandizement  of  any 
leading  Power,  or  the  destruction  of  any 
minor  Power  having  a  critical  mission  in  the 
system,  or  from  the  constitution  of  a  Power 
altogether  new.  Should  no  such  serious 
convulsions  appear  probable,  we  can  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  reciprocal  relations  of  Eu- 
ropean states  have  been  affected  by  the  re- 
cent movements  ;  and  what  modifications  of 
the  system  we  have  been  describing  may 
now  be  feared  or  be  expected. 

Eight  months  ago  it  did  certainly  appear 
probable  that  the  public  law  of  1815  would 
be  swept  away  by  the  storms  of  the  present 
year;  as  completely  as  that  of  1648  had 
been  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  1791 ;  and  that  the  total  subversion 
of  the  political  fabric  would  leave  no  occa- 
sion for  any  such  comments  as  we  are  here 
offering.  But  this  extreme  hazard  appears 
now  to  be  passed.  The  force  of  the  shock 
it  may  bo  hoped  is  spent ;  and  though  the 
constitutional  edifices  of  the  Continent  are 
still  trembling  on  their  bases,  there  seems  no 
longer  such  serious  reason  for  apprehending 
any  permanent  loss  of  equilibrium.  France, 
which  gave,  as  usual,  the  first  signal  of  dis- 

\xe  northern  half  of  European  Turkey,  was  to  be 
nterposod  between  her  legions  and  the  glistening 
bait  of  the  Bospborus. 


turbance,  has  also  set  the  unexpected  ex- 
ample of  returning  wisdom  :  and  what  we 
have  recently  asserted  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  nation,  may  now  be 
yet  more  unhesitatingly  predicated  of  its 
external  relations.  As  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  what  has  apparently  become  the  set 
tide  of  events,  the  France  of  1848  is  not 
likely  to  assume  any  other  attitude  towards 
Europe  than  that  of  the  France  of  1847. 
Hitherto,  French  revolutions  have  af- 
fected, more  or  less  violently,  the  system 
of  Europe,  because  they  introduced  entirely 
new  principles  into  the  general  -  policy  of  a 
country  so  capable  of  influencing  the  great 
European  commonwealth.  Thus  the  revo- 
lution of  1789  overthrew  all  public  law 
whatever ;  because  French  influence  became 
supremo  in  continental  Europe,  and  tho 
principles  of  the  first  revolutionists  survived 
through  all  the  changes  of  the  Parisian  con- 
stitutions. In  the  same  way  the  revolution 
of  1830  produced  its  effects,  because  the 
principles  of  those  parties  who  achieved  it 
continued  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment afterwards  ;  and  constitutional  France, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  in  this  way 
drawn  towards  the  English  alliance,  from  tho 
Alliance  RussCy  and  from  the  compacts  of 
Verona,  which  had  moulded  the  policy  of 
her  former  cabinets.  And  similarly,  if  the 
existing  French  government  really  repre- 
sented the  identical  Republic  which  was 
proclaimed  in  February  last  from  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  we  might  confidently 
anticipate  that  the  foreign  politics  of  the 
Republicans,  such  as  we  on  that  occasion 
described  them,  would  very  characteristi- 
cally modify  the  mission  of  France,  and  ma- 
terially influence,  if  not  altogether  subvert, 
the  system  of  Europe.  It  is  now,  however, 
notorious  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Except- 
ing in  so, far  as  the  effects  of  the  original 
impulse  may  survive  (and  these,  we  should 
imagine,  must  have  been  considerably  quali- 
fied by  subsequent  warnings),  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  republican  France  is  now  exer- 
ting on  the  affairs  of  Europe  any  influ- 
ence, beyond  or  besides  that  legitimate  in- 
fluence which  pertains  to  so  great  a  nation. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  French  Republic, 
as  defined  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  was  indeed 
something  to  feed  the  speculations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  as  interpreted  by  General  Ca- 
vaignac,  it  is  little  but  the  policy  of  the  best 
periods  of  the  constitutional  monarchy.  We 
might,  perhaps,  say  even  more  than  this  ;  for 
it  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  any 
recent  French  government  would  have  been 
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strong  enough,  as  things  then  stood,  to  hold  j  of  the  elder  Bourbons  might  inyolyc  a  re- 
a  French  army  well  in  hand  at  the  foot  of,  turn  to  the  old  legitimist  policy,  and  revive 
the  Alps,  while  trumpets  were  sounding  on '  the  combinations  of  1823  ;  but  this  is  a  con* 
the  Tessino.  France  is  not  only  recovering  tingency  not  very  probable — in  either  of  its 
her  position,  but  she  is  fencing  it  about  with ,  assumptions.  As  far  as  speculation  can  be 
the  cautious  jealousy  which  recent  perils  I  warranted  in  such  a  case  as  this,  we  inaj 
have  suggested.  It  would  bo  difficult  to '  anticipate  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Re- 
select  any  period  since  the  last  war,  at  j  public  will  be  nearly  the  foreign  policy  of 
which  her  external  demeanor  has  been  the  constitutional  monarchy,  with  the  ad- 
characterized  by  more  satisfactory  modera-  \  vantage,  perhaps,  of  being  exempted  from 
tion  or  greater  prudence,  than  under  the '  those  complications  which  dynastic  interests 
brief  interlude  of  the  Cavaignac  dictator- .  were  found  to  create.  We  may  see  another 
ship.     Even  if  the  style  and  title  of  the !  Ancona  perhaps  ;  but  not  another  Marengo. 


Republic  be  finally  retained,  yet  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  any  very  formidable  anomaly 
will  be  introduced  into  the  system  of  mon- 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  National  As- 
sembly should  be  '*  Republican  "  on  this 
point  alone ;  nor  has  it  given  any  indications 


archical  Europe.  The  draft  of  the  consti- ,  of  being  so  disposed.  Propa^ndism  has 
tution  as  (perhaps  not  finally)  revised,  pro- i  been  disclaimed  and  discouraged  as  pointed- 
vides  for  as  staid  and  as  respectable  an  im- '  ly  as  Communism  ;  and  the  cry  of ''  Poland  " 
personation  of  sovereignty  as  is  perhaps  j  had  no  better  success  than  the  cry  of  organ- 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  crisis,  ised  labor.''     These  presumptions  are  con- 


A  President,  elected  for  four  years,  and  re- 
eligible  after  a  like  interval,  with  no  incon- 
siderable patronage,  and  with  a  trailement 


firmed  by  the  attitude  already  taken  by  the 
French  government  upon  the  Italian  ques- 
tion^ which  has  brought  about  a  situation 


more  munificent  than  that  of  the  First  Con-  singularly  analogous  to  that  of  1831.  While 
8ul,  and  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Grand  /vfQ  write,  France  and  England  are  again 
Electeur  of  M.  Sieyes,  will  be  an  accept-  j  acting  in  concert  to  procure  a  modification 
able  substitute  for  a  committee  of  public  of  the  treaties  of  1815  in  favor  of  an  in- 
safety,  or  a  directory.  Most  reports  concur ,  surgent  people  at  the  hands  of  an  ancient 
in  designating  the  present  chief  of  the  exe-  \  ally  ;  and  most  earnestly  is  it  to  be  hoped 
cutive  power  as  the  probable  inaugurator  of  that  the  afiairs  of  Lombardy  may  be  arrang- 
this  new  office  ;  and  if  this  should  indeed  be  ed  as  temperately  as  were  the  afiairs  of  Bel- 
the  result  of  the  approaching  election,  Eu- :  gium — with  equal  advantage  to  the  system 
rope,  as  well  as  France,  will  apparently  have ;  of  Europe,  and  less  incidental  disturbance 
reason  to  be  thankful.  A  firm  and  temperate  I  of  its  peace. 

policy,  combining  the  national  rcadienss!  The  respective  positions  of  Austria  and 
for  war,  with  a  resolute  determination,  upon  Prussia  are  characterized  by  singular  cm- 
any  creditable  conditions  to  preserve  peace,  barrassmonts.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
is  what  the  events  of  the  last  three  months  this  most  important  fact  to  be  noticed,  that 
lead  us  to  hope  from  General  Cavaignac.  As' — as  regards  the  joint  relations  previously 
regards  the  internal  condition  of  his  country,  subsisting  between  these  States  towards  the 
there  is  no  present  prospect  of  its  falling  rest  of  Europe — that  alliance  of  the  three 
into  any  such  contagious  or  uncontrollable  Northern  Powers,  of  which  we  have  re- 
disorganization  as  would  afiect  its  relations :  corded  the  origin  and  the  influence,  must 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  That  now  be  considered  at  least  suspended,  if  not 
there  should  still  survive  a  possibility  of  finally  broken  up.  In  fact,  no  incident  of 
such  a  catastrophe,  is  part  of  the  price  which  the  late  convulsions  has  been  more  remark- 
Frenchmen  must  pay  for  their  Republic  ;  able  than  this,  that  Berlin  and  Vienna  have 
but  the  hazard  is  less  than  could  have  been  been  made  to  impersonate  the  traditional 
hoped  for  some  months  back.  Order  will,  character  of  revolutionary  Paris ;  and  to 
in  all  likelihood,  retain  its  present  supre- ,  proclaim  on  their  own  proper  territories  those 
macy  over  anarchy  ;  and  as  to  the  particular  |  very  principles,  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
forms  into  which  this  order  may  bo  develop-  their  chief  political  function  to  neutralise 
ed,  it  signifies  but  little.  Under  any  pro-  and  denounce.  The  drag  has  not  only  slip- 
bablc  conditions,  France  will  still  apparent-^  ped  away  from  the  wheel  of  the  machine, 
ly  be  the  France  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  but  is  now  actually  dangling  at  the  horses' 
well  with  respect  to  her  European  mission  as .  heels,  and  stimulating  their  speed.  That 
to  her  domestic  government.  It  may  pre-  '  combination  which  represented  the  principle 
haps,  be  thought,  that  a  possible  restoration  of  conservatism   in  the  system  has  disap- 
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peared.  There  no  longer  exists  the  tradi- 
tional alliance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  to  counterbalance  the  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe 
or  to  modify  the  constitutional  influences  of 
England  and  France.  How  far  this  ancient 
under  Elian  ding  may  be  preserved  (for  future 
reproduction)  in  the  breasts  of  the  respective 
sovereigns,  is  another  question.  The  prac- 
tice which  in  old  times  obtained  throughout 
Europe,  of  considering  foreign  politics  as 
exclusively  the  personal  concerns  of  the 
monarch,  subsisted  till  a  very  recent  date  in 
the  kingdoms  alluded  to  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  stands  made  by  the  Prussian 
Court  was  in  behalf  of  the  king's  right  to 
reserve  from  the  inspection  or  control  of  the 
new  ministry  his  correspondence  with  cer- 
tain foreign  cabinets.  Rumor  states,  and 
with  no  lack  of  likelihood,  that  their  august 
Majesties  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia 
think  nearly  alike  upon  public  matters  ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  return  to  the  policy  of  past  times 
until  the  work  of  the  recent  revolutions  has 
been  entirely  undone; — a  contingency  not 
immediately  probable.  At  present,  Russia 
can  meet  with  no  more  sympathy  at  Vienna 
or  Berlin  than  at  Paris ;  and  thus  all  such 
functions  in  the  European  system  as  have 
been  hitherto  discharged  by  the  ''  three 
Northern  Powers"  must  cease  and  deter- 
mine. 

There  is  another  consideration,  affecting 
even  still  more  seriously  the  European  rela- 
tions of  these  two  states.  It  is  a  point  ap- 
parently yet  undecided,  whether  they  are  to 
be  preserved  at  all  in  any  such  independent 
political  existence  as  they  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed. Our  recent  observations  on  the  pro- 
jected Germanic  Empire  showed  how  deli- 
berately it  was  contemplated  to  obliterate 
the  names  of  Austria  and  Prussia  from  the 
European  map ;  and  to  absorb  these  first- 
rate  and  most  influential  powers  in  a  now  and 
gigantic  nationality,  of  which  it  was  difficult 
to  define  the  function. or  anticipate  the  course. 
As  regards  the  final  accomplishment  of  the 
project,  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  repudiate 
the  misgivings  which  we  then  expressed.  So 
little  hearty  or  cordial  co-operation  towards 
this  object  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  various  German  governments, 
that  we  are  almost  induced  to  wonder  whence 
the  power  is  derived  which  still  keeps  the 
experimental  machinery  in  motion.  Austria, 
though  gratified  with  the  provisional  lieute- 
nancy of  the  new  government,  is  so  noto- 
riously disaffected  to  the  scheme,  that  strong 


t  resolutions  have  just  been  proposed  in  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  condemnatory  of  her 
administrative  policy,  and  recommending  the 
authoritative   intervention   of  the   Central 
Power.     Prussia  is  naturally  still  less  satis- 
fied with  her  allotted  destiny ;  and  so  gene- 
rally has  the  "  nationality"  of  March  last  been 
superseded  in  this  kingdom  by  a  less  com- 
prehensive sentiment,  that  "genuine  Ger- 
manity"  is  now  confined  to  a  minority  con- 
sisting mainly  of  students  and   clubbists  ; 
while  ''specific  Prussianism"  isundisguisedly 
professed  by  all  classes,  from  the  accom- 
I  plished  minister  who  has  just  preferred  the 
service  of  his  immediate  master  before  that 
of  the  imperial  governor,  down  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  army  who  declined  by  any  act  of 
homage  to  set  the  lieutenant  of  the  empire 
above  the  sovereign  of  Berlin.     Nay,  in  the 
Holstein  negotiation,    Prussia  deliberately 
placed  her  independent  authority  beside,  if 
not  above,  that  of  the  Central  Power.     Ba- 
varia is  reported  to  be  reviving  the  ancient 
traditions  of  her  cabinet ;  and  to  be  looking 
across  the  Rhine  for  company.     Certjiin  it 
is,  at  least,  that  she  sliows  no  disposition  to 
recognize  the  authorities  of  Frankfort.    Ha- 
nover declined  with  such  characteristic  ab- 
ruptness the  invitation  to  discrown  herself, 
that  hints  were  thrown  out  of  summary  pro- 
ceedings against  so  dangerous  an  example, 
and  it  was  proposed  at  once  to  declare  the 
dominions  of  King  Ernest  an  "  immediacy'* 
of  the  new  empire — an  instructive  instance, 
indeed,  of  the  revived  prerogatives  of  the 
Cassars.     The  minor  states,  though  with  less 
imperative  motives,  show  an  almost  equal 
disinclination  to  fuse  their  individualities  in 
a  German  unity.     Yet  we  should  not  be  jus- 
tified in  dismissing  the  scheme  as  a  palpable 
failure.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  steady 
doggedness  of  purpose  in  the  Frankfort  As- 
sembly, resulting  no  doubt  from  the  national 
character  of  its  constituents,  which  invests 
its  proceedings  with  far  more  significance 
than  those  of  other  similar  bodies ;  not  to 
mention  the  strength  of  the  party  in  Ger- 
many, which  does  sincerely  and  conscien- 
tiously yearn  for  this  mystic  unity,  however 
mystic  or  ill-conceived  may  be  its  purpose. 
Next,  it  is  manifest  that  at  all  events  the 
project  will  not  be  dropped  without  a  reso- 
lute experiment,  of  which  indeed  we  at  this 
moment  behold  the  partial  operation ;  and 
considering,  moreover,  the  extent  to  which 
certain   illustrious  personages    have    been 
committed  in  its  favor,  it  cannot  be  unrea- 
sonable to  suspect  that  some  modification  of 
the  scheme,  at  least,  may  be  brought  about ; 
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and  that  the  attempt  will  exert  some  per  ^titute  for  the  unity  then  unattain- 

manent  influence  on  the   configuration^  o  Jid  it  would  be  impossible   to   argue 

Germany.     It  is  necessary,  thercjgixo,  to  in-  a  political  work,  which  waa  the  yeiy 

elude  this  contingency  of  a  "Gorman  Em-  d  to  which  all  intervening  arrangements 
pire''  among  the  subjects  of  the  present  jiiad  been  made  to  tend,  could  be  otlierwise 
review.  jt-Lan   favorable    to   that   great   result — the 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  conjecture ;  tra  iquillity  of  Europe — ^with  a  view  to  which 
the  resultant  policy  of  this  extraordinary  all  these  arrangements  had  been  devised. 
compound  of  antagonist  traditions,  by  ob- '  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  general  sys- 
serving  the  conduct  of  the  existing  Assem-'tem,  the  empire  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
bly  ;  which  embodies,  in  some  sort,  the  ■  is  the  very  model  of  that  territorial  configa- 
future  nationality.  Though  there  are  cer- ;  ration  which  was  imperfectly  prescribed  by 
tainly  moments  when  it  seems  doubtful ;  the  Vienna  Congress.  The  unity  of  Gcr- 
whether  this  Assembly  is  a  much  more  faith- 1  many,  too,  besides  settling  the  barrier  ques- 
ful  representation  of  the  real  sentiments  of  tion  of  the  j^^orth  and  West,  would  also  get 


the  Germanic  States,  than  other  minor  con- 
ventions are  of  their  respective  countries, 
yet  it  would  bo  unjust  to  deny  this  body  the 
praise  of  a  certain  temperate  and  serious 
demeanor,  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  induce  a  contrary  deportment.     Its  de 


rid  of  the  special  discontents  of  Saxony  and 
of  certain  minor  principalities  which  have 
never  yet  recovered  their  good  temper,  by 
educing  all  at  once  to  a  fraternal  level  of 
mediatization  and  equality. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  tlie  abstrac- 


bates,   too,  upon  the  tempting   subject   of  I  tion  of  two  leading  Powers  out  of  five  from 
foreign  politics,  were  distinguished  by  con- !  the  European  family  cannot  but  intimately 
siderable   knowledge  and  ability ;   not  un-  affect  the  whole  commonwealth ;  and  it  is 
tinctured,    however,    with    an    illibcrality !  yet  uncertain  how  far  they  may  carry  their 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  position  of  the  I  respective  traditions  into  th^  nationality  m 
debaters.     It  seems  evident,  by  the  attitude  which  they  would  be  absorbed.     Possibly 
assumed  both  towards  Italians  and  Sclavo-  they  might  struggle  to  invest  with  the  aggre- 
nians,  that  the  Germans  are  by  no  means  gate  influence  of  the  Empire  those  particu- 
disposed  to  give  to  other  nationalities  the  lar  fojms  of  policy  which  they  have  hitherto 
license  they  demand  for  their  own.     The  advocated  in  their  independent  capacities; 
leading  idea  has  hitherto  been,  not  unnatu- 1  so   that  the  political    traditions    of   great 
rally,  the  consolidation  of  the  German  race 'German  Cabinets  may  become  like  those  of 
by  all  requisite  institutions,  and  the  exten- 1  our  great  English  Parties ;  and  the  policy 
sion  of  the  national  frontiers  by  a  somewhat  of  the  Empire  may  be  Prussian  or  Austrian, 
unscrupulous  interpretation  of  public  law.  I  as  that  of  England  may  be  Whig  or   Tory. 
They  have  laid  resolute  hands  upon  Danish  A  contingency,  too,  not  impossible,  is  that 


Schleswig  and  Polish  Posen  ;  and  they  con- 
curred in  sanctioning  the  claims  of  Austria, 


of  the  late  Confederation  being  superseded 
by  a  duality  instead  of  a  unity.    At  the  CoD- 


and  in  congratulating  the  victorious  Radet-  gross  of  lbil5,  as  well  as  on  earlier  occa- 
sky.  But,  in  reflecting  over  the  probable  sions,  it  was  suggested  that  Germany  offered 
influence  of  the  new  empire  upon  the  Euro-  scopo  for  two  Confederations  ;  and  that  the 
pean  system,  we  need  hardly,  perhaps,  |  Northern  States  might  group  themselves 
apprehend  that  it  could  be  exerted  in  any ;  round  Prussia,  while  the  Southern  took  Aos- 
destructive  form.     For  it  cannot  be  denied  tria  as  the  centre  of  attraction.     Symptoms 


that  this  projected  unity  is  but  the  consum- 
mation of  the  political  theory  propounded  at 
the  last  reconstruction  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe.     It  was  argued  both  then  and  since,  j 


have  been  shown  of  a  tendency  to  some  such 
crystallization  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  then,  of  course, 
(putting  the  late  revolution  of  principles 


that  the  further  the  consolidation   of  the  >  out  of  the  question)   Austria  and   Prussia 
Germanic  States  could  be  carried,  the  bet-;  will  just  resume  their  old  places  in  the  sys- 
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ter  it  would  be  for  all  parties  ;  and  that  the 
true  policy  of  Europe  required  the  diminu- 
tion, as  far  as  was  practicable,  of  the  number 
of  independent  Powers  within  these  territo- 
ries, and  the  formation,  in  their  stead,  of  as 
compact  a  body  as  could  be  constituted  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Rhine.  In  fact, 
the  Copfederation  of  1815  was  but  a  provi- 


tem ;  although,  from  the  respective  opin- 
ions of  the  two  Powers,  the  latter  would  al- 
ways gain  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  former, 
from  equal  augmentations  of  strength. 

If,  however,  the  creation  of  a  Grerman 
Empire  was  a  contingency  too  little  improbar 
ble  to  bo  passed  over  in  silence^  it  is  at  least 
no  such  imminent  or  certain  an  ooonnrence 
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as  to  justify  OS  in  dismissitig  witbon* 
the  actual  state  of  its  intended  meml 
considered  in  their  old-fashioned  capaOK  ' 
of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  first  of  this.^  j 
Powers  has  just  added  another  example  to 
the  instances  already  on  record  of  the  n- 
tality  and  strength  which  may  still  resid^in 
an  empire  conceived  to  have  &llen  into  su- 
perannuation and  decrepitude.  Though 
pointed  at,  even  before  the  recent  convul- 
sions, as  an  illustration  of  the  decay  to 
which  a  state  might  be  brought  by  a  parade 
of  impotent  absolutism  and  a  blind  persis- 
tence in  an  obsolete  and  nnaccommodatine 
policy,  and  though  exposed  to  the  first  ana 
fullest  brunt  of  the  late  movement,  under 
circumstances  of  internal  disorganization 
which  seemed  to  confirm  all  the  predictions 
of  her  adversaries  and  rivals,  she  has  yet 
held  her  own  against  all  comers  ;  has  rallied 
her  forces  around  her  standard,  and  has  at 
length  fairly  repulsed  the  aggressors  on  their 
own  chosen  ground.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  incoherence,  and  even  the  actual 
repulsion  which  does  partially  exist  between 
the  multitudinous  parts  of  her  overgrown 
and  unwieldy  empire,  and  which  has  been 
increased  by  the  operation  of  late  events, 
yet  still,  as  if  by  some  instinctive  and  spon- 
taneous effort,  her  resources  have  been  dis- 
played in  such  concentrated  and  successful 
vigor,  as  to  sat  all  doubts  upon  this  point 
at  rest.  For  all  external  purposes  it  really 
appears  that  the  Austrian  empire  is  at  least 
as  powerful  now,  as  at  any  period  since  she 
haa  last  occasion  to  try  her  strength  in  arms. 
A  loyal  attachment  to  the  Imperial  House, 
springing  perhaps  from  various  motives,  but 
as  conspicuous  in  the  military  colonists  of 
South  Hungary  as  in  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Tyrol,  combines  with  a  certain  sentiment  of 
ambitious  pride,  to  centralize  and  keep   to- 

f ether  the  heterogenous  constituents  of  the 
Impire.  In  the  final  advance  against  the 
retreating  Piedmontese,  the  Hungarian  hus- 
sars vied  with  the  light  horse  of  Croatia  and 
the  jagers  of  Austria  Proper,  in  appropria- 
ting the  honors  of  the  day.  Nor  was  this 
merely  the  result  of  military  discipline  or 
spirit,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  war  has 
throughout  been  popular  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces ;  and  that  there  was  a  general  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  at  all  hazards  in  this  quar- 
ter the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  As  to  the 
political  principles  introduced  into  the  Im- 
perial cooncils,  though  it  is  true  that  a  spirit 
more  purely  democratic  than  that  prevailing 
in  Paris  or  Berlin  seems  to  have  entrenched 
ititeif  in  the  Auaenan  capitttl,  yet  it  onij 
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'h\6£  in  the  absence  of  any  substantial  oppo- 
lotion  \  and  it  is  reported  that  the  victorious 
return  o^  Radetzky,  co-operating  with 
Prince  Winc^ischgratz  from  the  North,  and 
the  Ban  Jollachich  from  the  South,  is  likely 
to  restore  the  status  quo  of  Vienna,  as  com- 
pletely as  he  has  restored  that  of  Milan. 
We  shall  have  presently  to  speak  of  trans- 
actions which  will  doubtless  modify  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Transalpine  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  a  most  momentous  move- 
ment of  race,  which  though  yet  undeveloped, 
menaces  its  whole  constitution ;  but  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps^  there  is  more  reason 
than  six  months  ago  would  have  been  thought 
possible,  to  conjecture  that  if  there  is  to  be 
an  Austria  at  all,  its  position  in  the  Euro- 
pean system  may  survive  substantially  undis- 
turbed. 

Jt  is  mainly  in  what  may  be  termed  her 
moral  capacity  that  Prussia  appears  to  have 
suffered  any  serious  shock.  Her  material 
and  territorial  empire  has  been  neither  de- 
centralized nor  disorganized.  Silesia,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Eastern  Prussia  are  of  one 
accord  as  to  unity  and  purpose.  Even  the 
Rhenish  provinc(>s  are  undisturbed  ;  and  the 
mishaps  of  tlie  kingdom  seem  to  be  confined 
to  that  portion  of  Poscn  which  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  dismember  and  relinquish  to 
the  old  Sclavonic  element  of  its  population. 
Recent  events  have  afforded  convincing 
proof  that  any  independent  Prussia  will  still 
be  the  Prussia  of  the  great  Frederic.  Her 
power  and  place  in  the  system  promise  to 
be  the  same  ;  but  the  direction  in  which  her 
infiuence  will  be  hereafter  exerted,  remains 
to  be  decided  between  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  assembly  of  Berlin.  It 
seems  almost  certain,  speaking  broadly,  that 
the  actual  preponderance  of  power  resides, 
if  not  with  the  court  and  its  old  supporters, 
yet  with  the  constitutional  party  and  the 
king ;  though  there  has  been  hitherto  a  most 
marked  and  conspicuous  reluctance  to  put  it 
forth  against  the  turbulent  minority,  which 
has  shown  such  a  mischievous  inclination  to 
protract  the  disorders  of  March.  It  is  pos- 
sible, and  perhaps  probable,  that  the  cordial 
understanding  of  the  three  Northern  Powers 
for  the  old  purposes  of  policy,  will  never  be 
purely  revived  ;  and  that  the  hereditary  tra- 
ditions of  Prussia,  must,  in  this  respect,  be 
replaced  by  some  new  system.  Neverthe- 
less, though  her  people  may  secure  a  consti- 
tutional government,  there  are,  as  yet,  but 
too  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  her  al- 
liance, upon  these  principles,  with  the  two 
greftt  consiiiatioual  powtsrs  of  the  W^jit. 
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The  attitude  of  Russia  daring  these  events  f  rations,  however,  npon  which,  in  connexion 
has  been  characteristic  and  natural.  She  is  |  with  the  oauses  of  the  late  strnggle,  it  is 
calling  forth  all  her  resources  against  a  pos-  now  noiselessly  employed,  are  of  no  slight 
sible  contingency,  and  levies  nave  been  j  significance  as  affecting  its  position  in  the 
drawn,  as  in  1812,  from  the  very  shores  of  general  system,  and  its  relations  with  the 


the  Caspian.    Her  Polish  provinces  are  huge 
garrisons   of  men  and  materiel;  and  vast 


dispensing  Powers  of    Europe.     The   two 
parties  whose  struggles  have  lately  distracted 


bodies  of  troops  are  concentrated  at  intervals !  Switzerland,  have  existed  in  the  Cantons  ever 
along  the  whole  western  frontier,  from  the '  since  the  first  convulsions  of  1789,  with  the 
Niemen  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Still  •  same  principles  and,  virtually,  the  same  ob- 
she  resolutely  abstains  from  actual  intcrven- 1  jects.  The  point  in  dispute  is  the  political 
tion;  and  in  her  diplomatic  circular  addressed '  constitution  of  the  country.   The  democratic 


to  the  several  courts  of  Germany,  she  declares 
in  the  most  earnest  terms  that  all  her  prepa- 
rations have  been  and  are  most  strictly  de- 
fensive and   pacific.     But,  as  regards   her 
general  policy,  she  is  once  more  isolated,    it 
is  true  that  she  may  have  recently  drawn 
more  closely  to  the  courts  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  but  this  is  upon  a  simple  point  of 
territorial  guarantee  ;  and  her  sentiments  on 
this  head,  we  believe,  are  shared   by  the 
liberal  cabinet  of  England  and  the  '^  repub- 
lican" assembly  of  France.     Whilst,  for  all 
those  purposes  of  European  policy  which 
were  defined  at  Troppau,  and  have  been  so 
repeatedly  exemplified  since,  Russia  appears 
te  be  left,  for  the  moment  at  least,  without 
an  ally.    In  a  war  of  *•*'  opinions''  she  would, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  have  one 
side  to  herself.     Whether  she  may  lend  a 
less  reluctant  ear  than  hitherto  to  the  ^ture 
proposals  of  France,  may  depend  no  less  on 
the  temptations  which  the  latter  power  can 
offer,  than   on    the    political   oonstitution 
it  may  assume.     The  national  purposes  of 
Russia  have  been  alwi^s  conflicting  between 
the  innate  desire  of  aggrandizement  on  one 
side,  and  the  dread  of  political  contagion  on 
the  other.     Poland  might  perhaps  be  con- 
ciliated and  incorporated  ;  even  Constanti* 
nople  might  perhaps  be  brought  within  that 
frontier  which  has  stretched,  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  from  the  Upper  Dnieper  to 
the  Lower  Danube.     But  then,  the.se  desi- 
rable consummations  are  inseparable  from  a 
total  abandonment  of  that  policy  which  has 
hitherto  ruled  the  councils  of  the  Roma- 
noflb. 

Of  the  minor  powers  of  Europe  the  most 
important  for  the  purpose  of  our  present 
discussion,  are  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and 
Belgium.  The  position  of  the  first  of  these 
states  is  somewhat  curious.  After  setting 
an  example  of  internal  commotion,  which 
reached  the  extremity  of  civil  war,  the 
Swiss  Confederation  is  now  secure  and  tran- 
quil ;  wliile  war  and  revolution  are  Uterally 
eniriwding  its  fronlian.    The  politioal  ope- 


party  desire  an  effective  unity ;    to  be  rais- 
ed on  the  ruins  of  the  cantonal  sovereign- 
ties.    They  wish  Switzerland  to  become  one 
indivisible  democratic  Republic ;  in   which 
there  shall  be  no  power  independent  of  the 
will  of  the  numerical  majority.     The  oppo- 
site party,  as  most  readers,  since  the  events 
of  last  autumn,  will  be  aware,  desire,  along 
with  more  or  less  of  aristocracy,  to  preserve 
such  a  federal  constitution  as  shall  leave  the 
sovereignty  of  each  canton  safe  and  intact. 
These  parties  both  pleaded  their  canse  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  and  considerable 
discussion  ensued  upon  the  best  means  of 
organizing  a  state  so  intimately  concerned  in 
the  preservation  of  the  general  equilibrium. 
The  highest  interests  of  Europe  indeed,  de- 
mand the  inviolable  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land.    What  the  Channel  does  for  France 
and  England,  Switzerland  does  for  Castem 
and  Western  Europe.     Its  possession  would 
almost  put  France  at  the  meroy  of  Austria, 
or  Austria  at  the  mercy  of  France — as  it 
actually  did  in  the  campaigns  respeotively 
of  1814  and  1800.     It  was  on  this  account 
that  so  much  interest  was  taken  by  the  Al- 
lied   Powers  in  the  internal   organization 
of  the  state.     All  their  efforts  were    em- 
ployed to  render  it  both  as  peaceable  and  as 
strong  as  possible,  so  that  the  temptations 
or  opportunities  of  its.  neighbors  to  violate 
this  solemn  neutrality  might  be  scanty  and 
few.     Its  internal  organization,  indeed,  in- 
volved more  important  considerations  than 
its  external  power ;  for  there  Was  scarcely 
a  probability  that  it  could  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely proof  by  its  own  strength  against  any 
aggression  of  the  frontier  states  ;  whereas,  by 
such  a  constitution  as  should  make  it  leart 
likely  to  give  offence  to  its  neighbors,  they 
would  at  least  be  deprived  of  those  pretexts 
for  intervention,  which  the  most  unsompu- 
lous  ambition  is  generally  found  to  wait  for* 
With  such  a  purpose,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  views  of  the  federalist  or  conserTative 
party ;  and  devised  for  the  constitution  of 
Switierknd  that  PacU  FdtUrai  whioh  es- 
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isted  till  the  other  day.     Ndther  oar  pur- 
pose nor  our  limits  permit  ns  now  to  trace 
the  local  or  general  revelations  of  the  inter- 
val.    Most  of  the  cantonal  governments  of 
Switzerland,  have,  as  is  well  Known,  nnder- 
gone  material  changes ;  and  attempts  have 
been  more  than  once  made  to  modify  the 
pact  according  to  the  views  of  the  party 
which  conceived  that  it  had  acquired  the 
preponderance.     These  attempts  have  hith- 
erto failed ;  but  they  have  been  more  reso- 
lutely renewed  since  the  principle  of  cantonal 
independence  was  weakened  by  the  events 
of  last  autumn  ;  and  a  new  pact,  devised  by 
the  party  in  the  ascendant,  is  now  offered 
for  the  acceptanoe  of  the  Cantons.     At  the 
time  we  are  writing,  it  is  reported  that  some 
four  or  five  negative  votes  are  expected.     It 
is  less,  however,  with  the  result  of  this  ex- 
periment,  than  with   the  tendency  of  the 
whole  transaction,  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned.    The  late  pact  was  not  forcibly  im- 
posed upon  the  Confederation  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  it  was  tendered,  with  the  distinct 
intimation   that  the    recognition  of  Swiss 
neutrality  and  independence  was  conditional 
upon  its  acceptance  and  preservation ;  and 
it  was  so  received.     These  conditions  are 
now  likely  to  be  violated ;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  will  be  violated  at  the  instance  and  for 
the  purposes  of  that  party  whose  policy  and 
sympathies  have  directly  tended  to  defeat 
some  of  the  principal  ends  for  which  the 
constitution  was  originally   devised.     No- 
thing could  be  more  natural  or  appropriate 
thap  that  this  neutral  and  inviolable  repub- 
lic should  serve  as  an  European  asylum  for 
fugitives  in  political  trouble  :     But  when  it 
was  actually  made,  as  repeatedly  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  a  base  of  hostile  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  these  refugees  against  all 
the  states  on  its  frontiers,  it  became  the, 
very  opposite  of  what  was  intended  ;    and  i 
scarcely  a  single  Power  was  left  without  a 
decent  pretext  for  attacking  it.     At  this 
minute  the  confederation  has  been  put  upon  | 
its  defence  by  Marshal  Radetzky,  for  having  j 
harbored  a  corps  of  armed  Italians,  contrary  I 
to  the  usages  of  war — a  reckless  coarse  of  po- ' 
licy,  indeed,  for  a  state  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  being,  in  all  but  its  mountains,  a 
Poland. 

The  position  of  Sardinia,  though  appa- 
rently more  critical,  perhaps  scarcely  entails 
80  many  serious  contingenoes.  To  the  late 
coup  de  ih^tre  in  Lombardy  we  need  give 
no  more  than  an  allusion.  But  though  ap- 
parently at  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy, 
and  olMurly  defeated  in  hie  patriotic  (or  am- 


bitious) views,  it  is  still  possible  that  Charles 
Albert,  through  the  concurring  interests  of 
Europe  and  Austria,  may  actually  gain  a  no- 
ble province  by  a  lost  campaign  !     The  ob- 
vious political  expediency  of  strengthening 
the  prince  of  these  mountain   passes,   has 
contributed,  in  modern  history,  to  that  in- 
cessant aggrandizement   of  the  Family  of 
Savoy,  which  in  earlier  times  has  always  re- 
sulted from  the  unvarying   instinct  of  its 
members.     It  is  pos:}ible  that  the  Treaty  of 
Milan  may  continue  what  the   Treaty  of 
Utrecht  bi^gan,  and  secure  at  length  to  the 
royal  House  of  Savoy  those  fertile  districts 
of  Lombardy,  and  that  famous  isle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  tlicy  have  so  long  co- 
veted, and  so  often  claimed.*     It  is  at  least 

*  For  tho  reasons  stated  above,  we  hare  not 
allotted  any  great  portion  of  our  space  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  but  as  they  appear  like- 
ly at  this  minute  to  bo  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting, we  subjoin  such  a  resume  of  the  oU  rela- 
tions of  thcae  two  countries,  as  may  perhaps 
throw  a  little  illustration  on  the  issue  of  tho  pre- 
sent crisis. — Naples  and  Sicily  first  appear  in 
modern  history  as  a  united  country  or  kingdom 
after  the  conquests  oi  the  Normans,  who  won  the 
former  territory  from  tlio  Greeks,  and  subse- 
quently the  latter  from  the  Saracens ;  and  we 
may  remark,  cL-prnjws  of  these  last-mentioned 
people,  that  they  appear  to  have  kept  a  firmer 
hold  of  this  island  atler  their  nominal  expulsion 
than  of  almost  any  other  European  conquest. 
For  the  Kmperor  Frederic  II.  was  able,  in  his 
quality  of  Kmg  of  Sicily»  to  transplant  a  military 
colony  of  some  80,000  of  them  into  the  Principate, 
and  the  arms  of  the  misLeliovers  were  largely 
employed  by  his  suoces^jors  to  the  bo  tsniall  scan- 
dal of  Christendom.  In  fact,  tliu  temperament  of 
tho  whole  insular  population  was  strongly  orien- 
tal, as  many  of  their  revolutions  siiowed.  In  both 
kingdoms  tho  Greek  clement  hod  continued  so 
considerable,  that  Frederic  directed  his  Constitu- 
tions of  A.  D.  1281  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 
Tlie  elder  brother  of  the  Norman  conquerors  took 
his  seat  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  younger  in  the 
island; — tho  latter  being  held  as  a  nef  of  the 
former — till,  upon  failure  of  this  elder  line,  the 
survivor  entered  upon  the  whole  inheritance 
under  the  same  title  which  he  had  previously  de- 
rived from  his  insular  dominion.  Being  desirous 
of  tho  royal  dignity  which  hitherto  had  not  been 
assumed,  he  bargained  with  an  anti-pope  for  the 
distinction;  and  by  this  ecclesiastical  pretender 
wos  the  stylo  and  title  of  the  "  Two  Sicilies*' — t.  e. 
peninsular  and  insular — first  devised,  though  it 
was  not  currently  borne  till  some  time  afterwards. 

When  this  line  also  fiikUed  like  the  former,  the 
Sicilian  crown,  after  some  struggles,  passed  to 
the  Hohonstauffens,  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  married  the  posthumous 
child  and  eventual  heiress  of  the  first  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  We  need  not  tell  how  tragically 
this  German  dynasty  was  extingaished,  how 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  called  in,  and  how  Sicily, 
after  seventeen  years'  experience  of  French  domi- 
nation, snccessnilly  revolted  affoinat  its  oppres- 
sors at  thoee  Ibmous  Vespers,  x^aples  and  sicily 
were  now  two ;  tmt  as  republioi  ware  ksi  popular 
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clear,  both  from  the  traditional  interest.^  and  \ 
the  presont  attitude  of  Au.*«tria,  and  from  the  ! 
declared  intentions  of  England  and  France, 
that  the   scrviciable  kincrdoin  of  Sardinia 
will  not  suffer  for  the  faults  or  misfortan'.'S 
•f  its  monarch.     Whih^  we  arc  writing,  the 
destinies  of  Northern  Italy  await  the  jiat  of , 
the  umpires.     Thrc«:  modes  of  organization 
have  been  smrc!(->tivl,  each  of  which  has  its 
recommendations   and   its   difficulties.       It 
seems  to    have    liM-n    concluded,  even    bv 
Austria  hers  ell  that  the  detachment  of  Lioui- 


as  form?  of  fr'^vcrnnioiit  in  ilio  Huys  nf  Venice  nn*! 
Genoa,  tlmn  they  ui«|M::ii'  tn  )>c  m  thef*e  <lay«  of 
Bueno»  Ayres,  au«l  l.'i-U};u:iy,  the  Sicilinn»  CArri««l 
their  allcgiauce  to  Aragon,  u  stute  well  litted  by 
its  then  maritime  ]•?€•;•< »nderance  to  accept  the 
charge,  an<l  the  roijrning  h<>u::«e  <if  which  had  been 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  extinct  German 
line.     Omitting  the  dyniL*<tic  revolutions  through 
wliich  these  now  indc[>endent  Htates  respectively 
passed,  we  may  obriorve,  that  Sicily,  after  having 
been  tr»ni<ferreil  to  a  junior  branch  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  lloufle,  reverted  to  the  reigning  branch, 
and  at  length,  in  the  year  1412.  Aragou  and  Si- 
cily were  formally  united  in  the  crown  worn  by  j 
the  ('astilian  Prince  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill  I 
the  throne  of  Aragoii.     The  von  of  this  monarch  ' 
succeeded  alito  in  securing  i<>r  liimnelf  the  con-  j 
teste<l   inheritance  ui'  Joanna  of   Bourbon,  the 
childlcf<s  Queen  of  Naple;^.     Thu««,  about  the  mid-  ! 
die  of  the  loth  century,  N  'ple^  and  Sicily  became  j 
once  more  a  unitetl  kinp^ti^in.     Bnf  they  did  not  | 
long  remain  in  the  jmH.-'v  v^ion  of  the  reigning  line  ! 
of  Aragon;  since  the  pis-ri^sor,  thinking  that  he  j 
had  full  power?*  of  di.^posal  i  ver  t}ie**e  awjui-'^itionM  ' 
of  bin  iii»Iivi<lual  adroitness,  ber|neuthe<l  the  **  Two  ■ 
Sicilies,''  as  they  were  now  termcl,  to  an  illegiti-  i 
mate  son  : — in  who*'e  family  thev  remained  until  ; 
the  famous  partition  which  concluded  the  wars  of 
Charlcjf  Vlll.,  and  whicli  wjh  mo  speedily  HUjicr- 
seded  by  the  absorption  of  the  whole  inheritance 
in  the  patrimony  of  Spniii. 

The  next  appearance  of  either  Sicily  on  the  ' 
European  field  is  at  the  Treaty  of  Vtrecht,  when  j 
the  title  now  hopitl  to  Ik*  revived  was  creatwl 
anew,  after  more  than  IWKI  years'  abeyance,  in 
favor  of  that  very   llou?«c  to*  which  ic  lias  just 
been  oflFered.     The  i.-*land  of  Siirily  was  adjudged 
to  the  Charles  AUhm-i  of  his  day,  Victor  AniHdeu> 
11.,  together  with  the  myal  title  which  he  so  an-  ' 
xitmsly  desired.    The  ground  taken  by  the  Allies,  ! 
however,  w>is  found  untenable :  an<l,  after  a  five  r 
years*  p^^ssc^sion  of  the  ishind,   Victor  wii*  in-  I 
duced  reluctantly  to  exehaujre  hi>  new  ro:ilin  .iml  . 
title  for  that  of  Saniinia,  Sicily  \iCAv;:  allotti-'  •♦»  j 
this  •.cca'*ion  to  tlie  lf>n.«*e  of  Austri-.     M  len-rtb  I 
the  Miuabbles  for  this*  portion  of  the  great  Spun-  ; 
idh  inheritance  were  finally  arranged  at  the  Peace 
of  Vienna  in  1735  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  '*  Two 
Sicilies/'   like    their    fiibled   Arethusa,  emerged 
again  into  light  and  being,  as  an  independent  set- 
tlement for  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  of  the  new 
BourlHin  dynasty  of  Spain.      In  this  family,  with 
the  interruption  only  to  which  Napoleon  subject- 
ed all  continental  history,  the  crown  has  remain- 
ed to  the  present  day,  when  Ferdinand  II.  seems 
once  more  lik<»'y  to  l>«»lioid  a  di''**»ion  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  to  be  running  me  risk  of  loading  j 
half  his  title  as  well  as  half  his  kingdom.  i 


hardy  from  the  Empire  is  ameasare  of  expe- 
diency.    The   dismembered    prowince  may 
then  be   either  annexed   to    Piedmont,    or 
erected  into  an  independent  state,  or   made 
a  kind  of  fief  of  the  empire  under  a  sove- 
reign   archdakc.      The    first    contingency 
ah)ne  woald  be  likely  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  the  political  system.     It   is   true    that 
the   fortification    and  enlargement    of    the 
Sardinian  kingdom  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  that  policy,  which  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  been 
stamped  with  European  approval ;  but  it  i« 
doubtful  whether  the  acquisition  of  Lom- 
bardy  might  not  entail  the  surrender  of  Sa- 
voy and  Nice,  and  still  more  doubtful  whe- 
ther, in  such  case,  the  loss  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  gain.    At  present  LfOmbardy 
and   Piedmont  are   actuated   by    a    bitter, 
though  perhaps  appeasable,  enmity  toward* 
each  uther ;  and  the  union  of  these  discord- 
ant and  disorganized  provinces  might  prove 
a  poor  substitute  for  that  compact  and  criti- 
cally placed  state  from  which  such  impor- 
tant duties  are  now  expected.     But   with 
the  exception  of  these  considerations,  and 
the  due  preservation  of  Austrian   power  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  distribution  of 
the  Italian  territory  derives  all  the  interest 
attached  to  it,  from  other    circumstance* 
than  its  influence  upon  European   politico. 
The  district  between  the  Tessino  and   thi 
Mincio  is  insignificant  in  a  military  point  of 
view ;  and  presuming  no  foreign  power  to 
be  introduced,  the  purposes  both  of  Austria 
and  of  Europe  would  be  answered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  river  for  the  Imperial 
frontier.     As  to  the  duchies  of  the  Genoese* 
Gulf,  or  the  States  of  the  Peuinsuls,  though 
cur  interest  in  their  future  fortunes^  is  undi- 
minished, they  can  only  enter  into  such  con- 
siderations as  we  have  been  suggesting,  upon 
suppositions  which  are  now  hardly  probable 
Tlu!  consolidation  of  Italy  entire,  either  a.- 
n  kingdom  ur  a  confederation  under  an  effi- 
cient  Central   Power,  would   indeed  intro* 
diici'  a  new  oK^un'nt  into  the  system  ;  and 
this,  as  with  the  democratic  party  in  Swit- 
zerland, was  the  consummation  to  wbich  the 
views  of  the  most  advanced  Italian  liberal- 
ism  have   been   conceived  to    tend.      But 
whatever  lessons  the  late  revolutions  in  the 
Peninsula  may  have  taught  us,  tbey  bave  at 
least  released  us  from  all  obligation  of  im- 
mediately discussing  such  a  contingency  ^ 
this.     Italy,  as  a  whole,  has  certainly  not 
approved  itself  ripe  for   union — any   more 
than  wj  imagine  Ccrmany  to  be.      In  the 
meantime,  excepting  in  so  fiur  as  the  oonsti- 
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tutioDfl  of  its  Statee  may  expose  them  to 
the  iofluence  of  greater  Powers,  it  matters 
not  much,  for  our  immediate  point  of  view, 
on  what  particular  scale  it  may  be  re-parti- 
tioned between  itfl  respective  sliareholders. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  yet  unno- 
ticed States  of  Europe.  The  growth  of 
Prussia  into  a  power  of  the  first  magnitude, 
appears  among  its  other  effects  to  preclude 
the  likelihood  ef  any  re -appearance  of  the 
Scandinavian  Powers,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  fields  of  the  Continent. 
That  they  retain  strength  and  spirit  enough 
to  defend  their  own  rights  they  have  satis- 
factorily proved  under  trying  circumstances  ; 
and  any  contest  bf>tween  thom  and  their 
neighbors  on  the  main-land  has  now  become, 
as  a  royal  speaker  phrased  it,  ^^  a  fight  be- 
tween a  dog  and  a  fish/'  Though  one  of 
them  is  under  a  government  as  absolute  as 
any  in  Europe,  they  have  altogether  escaped 
the  revolutionary  epidemic  of  the  season, 
and  have  exhibited  a  feeling  of  nationality 
so  practical,  a  union  of  interests  so  cordial, 
and  an  attachment  to  their  institutions  so 
resolute  and  sincere,  as  to  attract  the  admi- 
ration even  of  those  who  thought  their  cause 
the  weaker.  Very  different  must  be  the 
comments  upon  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Continent.  The  Spanish  Peninsula,  like 
the  Swedish  and  Danish,  stands  also  unmoved 
by  the  European  shock,  but  simply  because 
it  has  already  gone  through  its  constitutional 
revolutions.;  and  if  the  only  result  of  this, 
yearns  convulsions  is  to  be  such  as  is  there 
exhibited,  we  might  almost  turn,  in  the  impa- 
tience of  despair  ■  to  the  policy  of  Verona. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  the  Realistas,  that  is  to  say, 
the  partisans  of  the  regime  superseded  by 
the  constitutional  dynasties,  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  population ;  and  that  it  is 
but  a  comparatively  small  minority,  which 
again  is  subdivided  into  those  more  promi- 
nent parties  of  Moderados  and  Progressistas 
— Chartistas  and  Septembristas — who  have 
monopolized  the  attention  of  Europe.  The 
Moderados  are  for  the  most  part  adventurers 
of  good  family :  who  are  nothing  without  the 
court,  but  can  govern  the  country  with  it. 
The  Progressistas  are  the  middle  classes  in 
the  great  towns.  It  is  not  that  there  linger 
in  the  breast  of  the  majority  any  deep-rooted 
feelings  of  traditionary  loyalty  or  of  personal ! 
attachment,  but  that  people  would  be  willing 
to  return  to  what  they  remember,  in  order 
to  escape  from  what  they  experience.  Per- 
haps at  a  future  period  some  incredulity  may 
be  excited  by  such  a  picture  as  might  now 


be  drawn  of  the  inheritance  of  Charles  V. 
With  scarcely  the  political  importance  of 
Tfiscany,  and  none  of  the  geographical  sig- 
nificance of  Savoy,  Spain  might  also  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  opposite  continent  of  Africa, 
and  leave  Europe  to  terminate  at  the  Pyre- 
nees, without  affecting  the  system  of  states. 
A  rupture  with  the  free  city  of  Hamburg 
would  create  more  inconvenience  than  arises 
from  our  present  rupture  with  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid.*     Treated  as  a  mere  toy  for  diplo- 

•  Perhaps,  however,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
may  compensate  for  the  insiguifioance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  render  of  gome  interest  the  details  which 
unexpected  disclosures  have  now  so  well  eluoi- 
dateu.      The  conferences  between  England  and 
France  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  match  result- 
ed, OS  will  be  recollected,  in  a  stipulation  that 
the  Queen  of  Spain  should  not  wed  a  French 
prince,  and  that  a  French  prince  should  not  es- 
pouse   the    Infanta  Maria  Louise  till  issue  had 
been  hod  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen.    As  the 
fundamental  condition,  however,  presumed  that  , 
**  none   but    a  Bourbon   sliould   fill  the  throne 
of  Philip  V. '"   the  choice  of  a  husband  for  the 
Queen  was  limited  to  the  present  king,  his  brother, 
and  the  Count  Trapani.    The  latter,  it  seems,  was 
the  intended  spouse  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  such  an  arrangement  would  have  made 
everything  smooth ;  but  the  national  dislike  to 
this  Ncapoliton  Bourbon  was  so  strong^^  as  to  be 
insuperable.    There  was  then  Francisco  d'Assis; 
but  with  his  family  Queen  Christina  was  on  such 
bad  terms,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, for  the  preservation  of  her  own  interests,  that 
she  should  either  try  to  exclude  him  from  the 
throne,  or  counterbalance  his  influence  by  some 
rival  power.    The  first  of  these  alternatives  sug- 
gested the  Ooburg  alliance  which  was  proposed  by 
Christina  herself;  and  when  that  was  negativoo* 
it  was  she  who  insisted  on  tlie  simultaneous  mar- 
riages, from  an  apprchcn<<ion  of  what  might  result 
in  the  interval,  if  tier  personal  foes  exercised  Ihe 
power  of  royalty,  while  she  was  left  without  any 
appui  whatever.     By  holdin;];  out  a  Coburg  before 
King  Louis  Philippe,  with  all  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  a  womnn  fairly  alarmed,  sne  at  length 
frightened  the  French  monarch  into  his  ill-fated 
consent  to  the  double  match,  and  thus  fortified 
herself  with  the  Montperraicr  alliance  against  the 
influence  of  Don  Francisco's  family.    These  mar- 
riages had  been  supported  by  the  whole  of  one 
party  in  Spain  and  opposed  by  another.    Accord- 
ingly Franco  and  England  hod  both  their  Spanish 
party,  whether  the^  would  or  no.     In  this  state 
the  French  Revolution  found  matters  in  Madrid. 
Both  parties  now  became  more  anxious  for  our 
alliance :  Christina  and  the  Moderados  to  supply 
wluit  they  had  lost  in  France ;  the  Progressistas 
to  make  clean  work  of  their  adversaries  at  so  fa- 
vorable an  opportunity.    Keither  coalition,  how- 
ever, on  such  terms,  was  consistent  with  the 
proper  policy  of  this  <;ountry.     An  alliance  with 
the  Moderados  would  have  lost  us  for  ever  the 
respect  o^  every  other  party,  and  at  once  have 
converted  the  ProgresHistas  into  Red  Republicans. 
We  therefore  determined  oh  neutrality,  resolving 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Progressis- 
tas, lest  they  might  otherwise  take  refuge  in  re- 
publicanism—on the    other   hand,  to  avoid  all 
violent  quarrel  with  the  Moderados,  beoause  they 
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matists,  stripped  of  almost  every  Yostigo  of 
external  power,  bankrupt  in  honesty,  and 
below  even  its  own  crnancipatod  colonies  in 
European  credit,  Spain  can  only  attract  no- 
tice from  the  suggestions  of  the  past,  or  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  no  country  has 
ever  shown  such  extraordinary  capacity  for 
a  sudden  resurrection.  Three  years  of  Al- 
beroni's  ministry  restored  Spain  from  a  con- 
dition as  degrading  as  the  present  (excepting 
the  stigma  of  a  repudiated  debt),  to  a  state 
not  inconsistent  even  with  her  ancient  gran- 
deur ;  and  though  in  the  rapid  succession  of 
edifying  characters  which  marks  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  Peninsula  cabinets,  no  figure 
has  appeared  with  the  outline  or  semblance 
of  an  Alberoni,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
card consideration  of  a  country  which  needs 
nothing  but  such  an  acquisition  to  raise  it  to 
a  level  with  the  greatest  powers  of  the  West. 
^  Rich  in  national  character,  as  in  natural  re- 
eources,  productive  beyond  even  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  misgovemment,  and  standing 
now  alone  among  her  neighbors  in  the  bless- 
ing of  a  surplus  revenue,  it  seems  as  if  Spain 
might  any  day  again  take  rank  in  the  Euro- 
pean commonwealth.  At  the  same  time,  to 
those  who  have  considered  carefully  the 
whole  circumstances  of  her  sudden  rise  and 
her  headlong  fall,  it  may  perhaps  appear 
doubtful  after  all,  whether  the  state  in  which 
she  was  found  by  Olivarez  was  not  as  natu- 
rally incidental  to  her  constitution,  as  that  in 
which  she  was  left  by  Ximenes  ;  whether  her 
elevation  is  not  a  more  curious  problem  than 
her  decline  ;  and  whether  the  geographical 
isolation  of  her  position  docs  Hot  require  to 
be  compensated  by  fortuitous  and  irregular 
advantages,  before  she  can  exert  upon  the 

£neral  system  an  influence  proportioned  to 
r  dominion. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of 
our  remarks,  the  consideration,  or  as  the 
narrowness  of  our  limits  will  rather  render 
it,  the  proposition  of  a  question,  which  far 
exceeds  in  its  possible  importance  that  of  all 
the  realities  or  contingencies  we  have  hitherto 
numerated.  The  revolutions  of  1848,  which 
succeeded  that  of  France,  may,  perhaps,  be 
generally  characterized  as  a  violent  reaotion 
against  that  «/a/(/«  quo  of  political  principles, 
of  which  we  have  traced  the  construction  at 
Carlsbad  and  Labaych,  and  which  it  has 

wero  in  office.  But  as  tbis,  in  tho  eyes  of  the  as- 
cendant faction,  ^ras  tantamount  to  opposition, 
they  thought  it  desirable  to  drive  away  our  minis- 
ter and  remoTe  us  from  the  field  altogether.   Voila 


since  seemed  almost  the  exclusive  fnnotion 
of  the  three  Northern  Powers  to  preserve 
and  maintain.  We  do  not,  of  course,  meui 
to  say  that  each  particular  insurrection  was 
the  explosion  of  feelings  long  cherished,  the 
burst  of  repugnance  long  suppressed,  or  the 
prompt  seizure  of  an  expected  opportunity 
to  effect  a  deliberate  and  preconceived  re- 
form. On  the  contrary,  every  hour  brings 
us  additional  reason  for  conclnding  that 
contagion  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  se- 
veral catastrophes ;  that  tho  outbreak,  or, 
at  least,  all  its  unconstitutional  violence,  was 
in  almost  every  instance  the  work  of  a  small, 
misguided,  and  inconsiderate  minority  ;  and 
that  however  general  might  have  been  the 
desire  for  constitutional  governments,  there 
was  no  wish  for  a  suspension  of  all  govern- 
ment whatever  in  favor  of  those  provisional 
substitutes  which  have  now  so  strangely  as- 
sumed the  prerogatives  of  power.  Still,  the 
revolutionary  shock  could  never  have  been 
thus  transmitted  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  if 
the  States  of  Central  Europe  had  not  been 
fitted,  by  some  such  reactionary  spirit,  for 
receiving  and .  conducting  it.  But,  besides 
these  ordinary  and  anticipated  consequences 
of  a  French  revolution,  the  present  occasion 
appears,  among  its  other  results,  to  have 
>  given  an  impulse  of  development  to  a  par- 
i  ticular  sentiment  of  Nationality,  hitherto 
unformed  or  dormant. 

I  Even  in  this  country,  so  conspicuously 
J  behind  the  Continent  in  its  speculations  upon 
European  combinations  or  destinies,*  con- 
victions have  been  expressed,  that  in  the 
possible  fortunes  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  was 
comprised  the  only  element  by  which  the 
course  of  modern  history  was  likely  to  be 
seriously  affected.  This  potent  element  has 
been  sensibly  quickened  by  the  events  of  last 
February.  Most  readers  will  be  familiar 
with  the  general  theory  of  Panslayism,  or,  in 
other  words,  with  the  idea,  as  recently  ela- 
borated by  the  writers  of  £^tem  £urope, 

*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  aptitade  dis* 
played  by  our  neighbors  for  these  inquiries,  jb 
to  bo  found  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Com* 
mittoe  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  National  Aasem* 
bly  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  constituted.  Kepre- 
sentativcs  were  nominated  to  prepare  reports  on 
the  principal  European  questions  as  coolly  as 
committees  would  be  appointed  in  our  own  House 
of  Commons  to  scrutinize  a  Railway  Sxtenaion 
Bill :  e.  g. — M.  Drouit  de  Lhuys  was  to  treat  the 
Spanish  question ;  M.  d'Aragon,  the  affairs  of 
Italy ;  M.  Xavier  Durrieu  those  t>f  Russia ;  M. 
Edmond  Lafayette,  Moldavia  and  Wsllachia ;  M. 
Jober,  Austria  and  the  Sclave  countries;  M. 
Payor,  the  German  Confederation  ;  M.  de  VoisiOv 
the  East;  M.  H«ckeren,  Prussia  and  Prussisa 
Poland ;  and  M.  Puysegur,  Egypt. 
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of  uniting  all  Sclavonio  popalations  into  one 
enormous  empire  ;  which  would  thus  almost 
necessarily  become  the  master  Power  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  A  full  development  of 
Panslavism  would  of  course  presume  the  su* 
premac  J  of  Russia  ;  for  since  the  inhabitants 
of  this  empire  comprise  fifty-three  out  of  the 
seventy-eight  millions  numbered  by  the 
Sclavonic  raoe^  it  would  be  impossible  to 
consummate  the  projected  union,  without 
both  including  the  population  of  Russia,  and 
acknowledging  her  natural  presidency.  But 
a  modification  of  the  theory  has  been  sug- 
gested, by  which  the  idea  itself  is  pressed 
into  service  against  Russian  ambition ;  and 
indeed  is  represented  as  the  only  plausible 
expedient  for  checking  the  &ted  advance  of 
that  eastern  empire.  It  is  proposed  that 
Austria,  which  reckons  in  its  population  re- 
turns some  seventeen  millions  of  Sclavonians 
against  six  millions  and  a  half  of  Germans, 
should  give  to  this  preponderating  element 
its  due  supremacy ;  should  in  short,  declare 
itself  a  Sclavonic  state ;  and  should  thas  re- 
organize the  tottering  fiibric  of  its  empire 
upon  a  new  and  enduring  basis 

We  are  only  concerned  with  these  and  the 
like  theories,  as  far  as  they  have  been  in- 
vested with  an  actual  infiuence  upon  the  state 
of  Europe  under  the  recent  movements ;  and 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent  is  this  the  case 
with  the  Austrian  Empire.  No  sooner  had 
tiie  "  constitution"  of  the  25th  of  April  been 
promulgated,  than  all  the  nationalities  be- 
tween the  Saave  and  Dniester  were  in  full 
ebullition.  The  iidiabitants  of  Bohemia, 
being  two-thirds  Sclavonians,  refused,  as 
will  bo  remembered,  to  compromise  their 
nationality  by  sending  members  to  the  Ger- 
man Constituent  Assembly  ;  and  by  way  of 
counteracting  the  Germanizing  tendency  of 
the  new  movement,  they  summoned  a  Scla- 
vonic Congress  at  Prague,  from  Croatia, 
lUyria,  Gallicia,  and  Moravia.  We  need 
not  refer  to  the  curious  coquetry  of  the  Aus- 
trian Court  with  this  rudimentary  confede- 
ration ;  nor  to  the  tragedy  which  cut  short 
the  proceedings  in  the  Bohemian  capital,  as 
our  purpose  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
pointing  out  the  actual  effects  of  the  move- 
ment upon  the  Imperial  dominion.  The 
distinct  nationality  of  Hungary,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  so  far  recognized,  that  it 
was  actually  admitted  to  treat  upon  inde- 
pendent terms  with  the  central  government 
of  that  new  confederacy  or  empire  of  which 
German  Austria  formed  a  part :  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  in  our  diplomatic  cir- 
olesy  that  a  representative  6i  British  interests 


should  be  despatched  to  Pesth,  so  that  Hun- 
gary would  gain  a  distinction  of  which  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  were  soon  to  be  deprived. 
But  this  was  not  all.    The  Imperial  sanction 
was  obtained  for  the  incorporation  with  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  of  those  provinces  which 
lie  between  its  proper  border  and  the  Otto- 
man territoHes,  viz.,  Croatia  and  the  military 
colonies  of  the  frontier.     Now  it  happens 
that  in  the  populations  which  compose  the 
Hungarian  State,  and  which  it  was  thus  pro- 
posed to  amalgamate  so  completely,  there 
subsist  the  same  varieties  and  jealousies  of 
race  as  in  the  Austrian  empire  itself — some 
three  millions  of  Magyars  being  all  that  can 
be  shown  against  six  millions  of  Sclavonians. 
The  consequence  has  been  the  repetition, 
upon  a  small  scale,  of  the  troubles  and  dis- 
tractions of  the  Imperial  State  in  one  of  its 
provinces ;  and  the  Croatians  and  Borderers 
have  exhibited  just  the  same  repugnance  to 
the  centralizing  government  of  the  Magyars, 
as  did  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  to  the 
Germanizing  authorities  of  Frankfort.  They 
have  even  gone  further ;  for  Baron  Jellachich, 
the  Ban  of  Croatia,  has  openly  levied  war 
against  the  hitherto  dominant  race  of  Hun- 
gary ;  has  defeated  the  Magyars,  it  is  said, 
in  several  engagements ;  and  is  leading  his 
triumphant  Solavonians  to  the  gates  of  Pesth. 
Very  little  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  such  a  movement  as  this  may  soon 
transcend,  in  the  consequences  it  will  carry 
with  it,  the  more  exciting  conflicts  on  the 
Mincio  and  the  Eyder.     Even  in  the  Par- 
liament or  Assembly  of  Vienna,  the  Sclavo- 
nian  deputies  have  already  a  clear  majority ; 
and  at  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  assump- 
tion of  tbis  Sclavonic  form  was  really  the 
only  alternative  remaining  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Austrian  Empire. 

But,  connected  with  this  contingency, 
comes  the  inevitable  annexation  or  recon- 
stitution  of  Poland.  The  ancient  provinces 
of  this  kingdom  are  the  very  focus  of  Scla- 
vonic nationality ;  and  the  first  step  of 
Sclavonized  Austria  must  necessarily  be  the 
recognition  of  their  suspended  rights.  Throe 
suppositions  have  been  contemplated  : — the 
union  of  all  the  Polish  provinces  in  a  federal 
Sclavonic  State  under  the  rule  of  Austria; 
their  incorporation,  on  similar  conditions, 
with  the  dominions  of  Russia  ;  or  their  erec- 
tion into  a  state  absolutely  independent. 
But  in  cither  case  the  ultimate  consumma- 
tion of  Panslavism  would  appear  unavoidable ; 
for  the  intimate  alliance  of  restored  Poland 
either  with  Russia  or  New  Austria,  is  al- 
most a  thing  of  course ;  and  is  it  then  prob- 
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able,  that  with  such  sublimated  ideas  of  race, 
those  two  sections  of  a  great  nationality  will 
conceive  their  missions  fulfilled,  by  simply 
balancing  each  other  ?  At  this  moment  the 
liberalization,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  is  presumed  to  have 


Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  shotdd  neither  be 
appointed  nor  removed  without  conaent  from 
St.  Petersburg  first  obtained.  A  disregard 
of  this  stipulation  was  the  pretext  for  the 
war  of  1810  ;  and  the  right  of  interferenoe 
was  so  far  confirmed  and  extended  bj  the 


disengaged,  to  a  great  extent,  the  respective  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  that  these 
Polish  populations  of  each  power ;  and  to  Danubian  principalities  may  be  now^  repre- 
have  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  re- ,  sented  as  depending  rather  on  the  protecto- 
tention  any  longer  in  severance  or  subjcc- -rate  of  Russia  than  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
tion.  The  Poles  consider  that  they  must '  Porte.  It  was  among  the  conditions  exacted 
now  be  necessarily  competed  for  by  Russia  |  by  Russia,  that  no  Turks  should  reside  in 
and  Austria,  and  that  the  destinies  of  Eu-j  these  provinces  ;  so  that  her  influence  over 
rope  depend  upon  the  decision.  Suggestions !  a  pure  Romanic  population  (the  WallachianB 
towards  a  cordial  union  with  Russia,  upon  j  being  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  of  the 
the  one  overpowering  principle  of  race,  have :  old  Roman  empire)  should  be  preserved  en- 
been  thrown  out  for  some  years  past ;  and, ;  tire.     When,  accordingly,  the  shock  of  do- 


indeed,  it  is  even  more  with  respect  to  thb 
question,  that  the  present  reports  from  the 
Danubian  principalities  assume  their  un- 
doubted importance,  than  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  or 
the  great  and  terrible  question  of  the  East 

The  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via, to  which  the  trans  Danubian  possessions 
of  the  Turks  are  now  limited,  were  among 
the  territories  wrested  by  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent from  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  at 
the  time  when  the  stream  of  Turkish  con- 
quest was  diverted,  under  the  direction  of 


mestic  revolution,  reaching  even  to  Jauy 
and  Bucharest,  caused  the  overthrow  of  the 
hospodar  and  the  proclamation  of  a  pro- 
visional government,  Russia  exerted  her 
privilege  by  marclung  troops  across  the 
Pruth  to  rectify  the  disorder^  This  how- 
ever, as  we  have  said,  is  not  all.  By  the  po- 
sition thus  occupied  she  has  been  enabled  to 
aid  the  insurgent  Sclavonians  of  Southern 
Hungary,  with  succors  sent  up  the  Dan- 
ube ;  and  it  is  reported  that  she  is  actively 
availing  herself  of  these  facilities  for  pushing 
her  Sclavonic  interests  ;  and  that  her  ostcn- 


this  great  sultan,  to  the  borders  of  the  Dan-  sible  proceedings  in  the  Principalities  do  but 
ube  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the ;  cover  the  ramifications  of  a  deeper  scheme. 
Nile.  Reduced  no  less  by  the  grinding  dcs-]  No  reader  will  be  surprised  if,  within  such 
potism  of  the  Porto  than  by  the  pestilential  limits  as  were  at  our  command,  we  have 
influence  of  the  climate,  to  almost  perfect  failed  in  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  any 


desolation,  they  serve  by  this  very  character 
of  misery  to  strengthen  the  barrier  between 
Turkey  and  her  foe.  The  natmal  line  of 
defence  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  being  the 


particular  European  state.  We  have  se- 
lected for  illustration  those  which  by  reason 
of  their  constitution  or  position  appeared 
eminently  to  call  for  notice  ;  but  it  should 


Danube,  these  unhealthy  wastes  have  to  be  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  our  ooncln- 
traverscd  by  any  invaders  from  the  north-'sions,  that  we  have  anticipated  the   usual 


season  of  comment,  and  have  offered  these 
remarks  during  a  period  of  transition,  when 
almost  every  day  was  producing  some  mate- 
rial change  in  the  aspect  of  the  afl&irs  under 
consideration.  Perhaps,  however,  the  very 
character  which  our  observations  must  needs 
derive  from  such  a  circumstance,  may  lend 


east  before  the  real  defences  of  the  country 
can  be  arrived  at ;  and  so  thoroughly  have 
ihej  answered  their  purpose,  that  Russian 
armies  usually  appeared  before  those  fatal 
fortresses  between  Widdin  and  Ispiail,  shorn 
of  one-half  their  strength,  which  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  Moldavian  swamps.  Con- 
siderations of  this  kind  quickened  the  nation-  them  some  additional  interest  hereafter, 
al  propensity  of  Russia  to  push  her  frontier  .it  may  be  instructive  to  refer,  when  the  end 
to  the  Danube  ;  and  with  such  success  were  i  shall  have  at  length  arrived,  to  these  records 
her  efforts  exerted,  that  the  transfluvian  pro- '  of  a  state  of  actual  progress.  In  any  case, 
vinces  in  question  are  now  almost  as  much '  we  hope  that  we  may  have  facilitated  the 
Russian  as  Turkish.  By  the  treaty  of  Jas- .comprehenaion  of  the  events  now  daily  an- 
sy,  which  concluded  the  bloody  campaigns  i  nounced  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  and 
of  Suwarrow  upon  the  Danube,  Russia  ob- 1  have  enabled  the  reader  to  appreciate,  with 
tained  such  a  recognition  of  her  influence  |  greater  satisfaction  to  himself,  the  incidents 
beyond  her  own  proper  frontier,  as  to  stipu-  of  the  drama  still  in  progress.  Were  it  a 
late   that   the   hospodars   or  governors   of  less   agreeable  subject  to  dwell   upon,  we 
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should  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  absence  of  a  mighty  figure  from  our  ex- 
tempore panorama.  We  have  said  nothing 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons : 
nor  shall  we  recur  to  any  of  those  proverbial 
illustrations  of  the  oonspiouousness  which 
follows  upon  certain  conditions  of  retirement. 
Our  readers  will  gratefully  recognize  the 
blessings  which  enable  all  mention  of  this 
country  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  an  estimate 
of  revolutions  ana  their  results. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at 
the  scenes  which  have  passed  in  review  be- 
fore us,  we  shaU  be  probably  inclined  to  con- 
elude,  that  the  disturbance  likely  to  be  suf- 
fered by  the  political  system,  is  smaller  than 
could  have  been  conceived  by  the  most  san« 
ffuine  anticipations  some  six  months  ago.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  Power  will  acquire 
undue  preponderance  or  aggrandizement,  or 
that  any  strange  member  will  be  introduced 
into  the  system,  excepting  on  conditions 
hardly  yet  probable— the  development, 
namely,  of  the  new-bom  spirit  of  ^^nationali- 
ty"  into  some  practical  and  efifectivc  agency. 
K  Germany  should  really  become  a  consoli- 
dated state  animated  by  a  single  will,  such  a 
Power  would  doubtless  excite  suspicions, 
and  provoke  combinations  hitherto  untried  ; 
though,  as  we  have  already  stated,  there  is 
no  great  reason  for  supposing  that  its  influ- 
ence could  be  detrimentally  exerted.  As 
much,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  asserted  of  a 
ffreat  Sclavonic  state  ;  but  this  contingency 
IS  much  farther  from  its  realization  than  a 
Germanic  empire,  and  would  be  attended 
inth  obstacles  infinitely  more  serious 
than  those  which,  even  in  the  latter  case, 
have  not  yet  been  proved  surmountable.  Ex- 
cepting, however,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
thb  new  element  of  ^'  race,"  there  does  not 
appear  much  likelihood  of  the  growth  of 
any  Power  into  proportions  inconsistent 
with  the  stability  of  the  system.  As  little 
ifl  it  probable  that  any  minor  Power  will  be 
demolished  or  absorbed.  The  Eastern  ques- 
tion has  not  been  perceptibly  brought  nearer 
its  solution  by  the  recent  shock  ;  and,  as  to 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  that,  it  would 
seem,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  right  arm  of 
the  Danes.  If  any  new  creations  appear  to 
be  in  embryo,  they  are  not  of  a  character  to 
justify  much  beyond  a  passing  interest.  The 
kingdom  or  duchy  or  principality  of  Lom- 
bardy,  will  import  little  to  the  system  i)f 
Europe,  and  a  place  might  ba  found  aven 
for  independent  Sicily  without  any  serious 
disarrangement. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  inoonvenienoes  arising 


from  the  internal  disorganization  of  states 
wear  an  unpleasant  and  menacing  aspect ; 
but  the  practical  propagandbm  of  February 
was  cut  very  short  in  its  career,  and  no 
power  can  be  now  said  to  give  its  neighbors 
any  such  apprehensions  as  those  excited  by 
Jacobinical  France,  or  anarchical  Poland. 
Neither,  amidst  all  the  medley  of  constitu- 
tional novelties,  does  it  appear  that  the  do- 
mestic organization  of  any  people  will  be- 
come fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  European  fabric,  or  that 
any  dangerous  discord  will  be  introduced 
through  the  adoption  of  a  policy  or  admin- 
istration irreooncileable  with  those  generally 
received  by  other  governments.  Still  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  states  which 
have  been  «o  rudely  shaken  as  to  be  quite 
incapacitated  for  the  discharge  of  what  have 
hitherto  been  their  accepted  functions,  and 
which  are  so  altered  in  external  circumstan- 
ces, as  hardly  to  be  recognized  for  their 
former  selves.  But,  on  •  this  point,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  certain  of  those  functions 
were  such,  perhaps,  as  to  render  their  per- 
petuation by  no  means  unconditionally  desi- 
rable ;  not  to  mention  that  it  is  as  yet  un- 
certain what  form  or  capacity  they  may 
hereafter  assume.  Viewed  with  reference 
to  its  bearings  upon  social  and  political  pro- 
gress, the  system  of  Europe  has  been  no 
doubt  radically  changed  by  the  events  which 
have  occurred ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  allege  that  such  change  is  essen- 
tially and  altogether  prophetic  of  evil. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  whole 
panorama  is,  perhaps,  that  a  degree  of  vigor- 
ous force  and  virtue  has  been  demonstrated 
to  exist  at  present  in  the  political  system, 
which,  considered  in  its  most  significant 
light,  approaches  to  a  guarantee  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying 
than  the  contrast,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
Europe  of  1848  with  the  Europe  of  1793. 
Whether  the  political  system  at  the  earlier 
period,  had  actually,  as  French  writers  as- 
sert, become  effete  and  useless  from  age  and 
violence  before  the  summoning  of  the  States 
General,  or  whether,  as  the  publicists  of 
other  nations  allege,  it  was  overthrown, 
while  •  in  serviceable  action,  by  the  rude 
shock  of  French  aggression,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  when  the  day  of  trial  cani'i,  it 
was  found  wanting,  and  that  war  broke  out 
almost  as  abruptly  as  if  no  international  ties 
had  ever  existed.  At  the  present  crisis, 
general  war  has  hitherto  been  happily 
averted ;  and  this,  throughout  a  succession 
of  chances  unusually  critical  and  perilous. 
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Sixty  years  ago  Europe  would  have  been  in- 
fiJlibly  plunged  into  flames  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  one- 
tenth  of  the  temptations  which  sovereigns 
and  people  have  now  resisted.  Arbitration 
supersedes  war,  if  it  does  not  prevent  it ; 
and  such  a  community  of  accord  and  tracta- 
bilitj  of  disposition  have  been  observable 
among  governments  of  all  descriptions,  as 


appears  to  promise  well  for  fatnre  tranqui- 
lity. Most  sincerely  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  worst  may  now  be  really  past, — thai  the 
political  system  of  the  civilised  part  of  ike 
world  may  survive  undamaged  in  its.  useful- 
ness and  power, — and  that  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope may  experience  no  more  disturbaaoes 
than  such  as  have  here  been  chronicled. 


•*«' 


Vrom   th*-  We ttmlaster   Rtviev. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


1.— ii  Fai/nHar  Introduction  to  the  Sistory  of  In$ect8  ;  being  a  new  and  greatly  impftrnti 
edition  of  the  ^^  Grammar  of  Entomology^  By  Edward  Newman,  F,l-S.,  Z.S.j 
Ac.    London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row. 

8. — Popular  British  Entomology  ;  containing  afaiMHar  and  technical  deecription  of  the 
Insects  most  common  to  the  various  localities  of  the  British  Isles.  By  Maria  &  Out* 
low.    London :  Reeve,  Benham  and  Reeve,  King  William  Street,  Strand.     1848. 


It  is  a  well  established  &ct,  that  the  at- 
tention of  observant  minds  has  ever  bees 
more  or  less  attracted  to  the  wonders  of  the 
insect  world  from  a  very  remote  period. 
We  meet  with  numerous  references  to  in- 
sects in  the  most  ancient  records  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  ;  and  in  the  old- 
est of  these  the  industry  and  foresight  of 
certain  insects,  and  the  ravages  of  others, 
are  specially  brought  under  our  notice.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this.  The  splen- 
did hues  of  many  insects,  the  remarkable 
forms  of  others,  and  the  curious  habits  of 
all,  are  ¥rell  calculated  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion even  of  those  who  know  nothing  of 
them  scientifically ;  while  the  extensive  in- 
juries committed  by  assocAited  bands  of 
creatures,  incBvidually  so  insignificant,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  confer  importance  upon  an 
enemy,  against  whose  invasions  the  sufferers 
must  have  felt  themselves  to  be  altogether 
powerless. 

The  scientific  study  of  insects  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  much  earlier  period  on  the 
Continent  than  in  our  own  country  ;  but  we 
very  much  doubt  whether,  even  there,  the 
same  class  of  individuals  were  ever  so  devo- 
ted to  the  pursuit  as,  to  their  honor,  they 
have  long  been  among  ourselves.  Crabbers 
^^  friend,  the  weaver,"  was  no  imaginary 
personage ;  nor  is  the  poet's  description  of 
his  heroes  ardent  pursuit  of  this  *'*'  untaxed 
and  undisputed  game,"  by  any  means  a 
mere  creation  of  the  &ncy .    The  Spitidfields 


weavers  and  the  Sheffield  cutlers  kave  long 
been  noted  for  tiieir  enthusiasm  in  search  m 


"Bright  troops  of  yirgin  moths  and  fVeah-bon 
Imtttrflies." 

But  their  purpose  in  collecting  these  beauti- 
ful creatures,  with  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions, seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  for- 
mation of  pretty  pictures  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gaily  colored  insects,  accorduig 
to  the  caprice  or  the  taste  of  their  captors. 

The  publication  of  Kirby  and  Spenee^ 
invaluable  ^'  Introduction  to  Entomology*^ 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  study  of  insects, 
and  taught  their  collectors  that  there  was  a 
far  higher  purpose  to  be  attained  than  the 
mere  admiration  of  elegant  forms  and  gay 
colors.  It  showed  beyond  dispute  that  tlie 
external  forms  of  these  creatures  are  the 
least  curious  and  least  instructive  sources  ci 
interest  attaching  to  them  ;  and  the  popular 
style  of  the  work  at  once  secured  for  it  an  ele- 
vated rank  in  scientific  literature,  which,  not- 
withstanding sundry  unavoidable  minor  errors 
of  detail,  it  will  ever  retain.  In  oonsequente 
of  the  acknowledged  merit  of  this  work,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  borrow  from  its  valua- 
ble pages  such  illustrative  passages  as  may 
tend  to  further  the  object  we  have  in  view, 
—the  vindication  of  the  study  of  insecti 
from  the  charge  of  being  cither  a  frivolous 
or  an  unprofitable  mode  of  ooeopyiug  time. 

But  although  this  admirable  work  did 
much  towards  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  study 
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of  insect  life,  and  consequently  tended 
greatly  to  dispel  much  of  the  i/Bn^orance 
which  had  previously  preyailcd  relative  to 
numerous  obscure  points  of  insect  economy, 
yet  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  meet  with  persons,  tolera- 
bly well  informed  upon  other  points,  who 
would  see  nothing  suspicious  in  the  famous 
Virgilian  recipe  for  the  production  at  will  of 
a  swarm  of  bees  from  the  carcass  of  a  pur-' 
posoly  slaughtered  ox,  or  in  Kircher's  direc- 
tions for  breeding  serpents;  who  can  be- 
lieve, with  Hamlet,  that  the  ^'sun  breeds 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog  ;"  that  a  horse-hair 
will  turn  to  an  eel ;  and  that  Aphides  are 
the  effecty  and  not  the  cause  of  honey-dew. 

The  size  and  price  of  Kirby  and  Spence's 
volumes  unfortunately  placed  them  oeyond 
the  reach  of  general  readers ;  they  conse- 
quently remained  sealed  books  to  precisely 
that  class  who  would  the  most  gladly  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  valuable  infonna- 
tion  contained  in  them.  No  effort  to  re- 
medy this,  at  least  none  that  we  are  aware 
of,  was  made  before  the  appearance  of  the 
three  volumes  on  insects  in  Charles  Knight's 
'^  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowle<]^e," 
which  were  precisely  the  description  of  books 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to 
lead  him  on  to  examine  for  himself.  In 
these  volumes,  the  substance  of  Kh*by  and 
Spence's  ''  Introduction,"  and  of  other 
generally  inaccessible  works,  in  most  cases 
^Ven  in  the  very  words  of  the  authorities, 
18  combined  with  much  original  matter  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Rennie,  the  compiler 
of  the  work.  The  three  volumes  are,  more* 
over,  profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts, 
and  their  low  price  places  them  within  the 
reach  of  all :  though  not  free  from  error, 
they  are  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  and 
diffuse  a  taste  for  the  observation  of  insects 
and  their  habits. 

The  best  popular  guide  to  the  scientific 
study  of  Entomology  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  is  Mr.  Newman's  '*  Familiar  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Insects."  Being 
himself  practically  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  knowing  from  experience  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  aid  required  by  beginnercr, 
the  author  has  made  it  his  aim  throughout 
the  volume  to  give  the  best  kind  of  informa- 
tion in  the  plainest  language;  and  in  this 
endeavor  he  has  been  eminently  successful. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  four  books.  The 
first  of  these — ''  The  History  of  Insects" 
— contains  a  series  of  histories  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  species,  copied  for  the 
mo0t  part  from  the  works  of  ordinal  oboer- 1 


vers,  the  authority  for  each  being  scrupu- 
lously given.  Having  by  this  means  exhi- 
bited the  kind  of  materiid  the  young  ento- 
mologist has  to  work  upon,  the  auuior,  in 
the  second  book,  proceeds  to  give  lucid  di- 
rections for  the  ^*'  Collection  and  Preserva- 
tion of  Insects,"  with  the  mode  of  investi- 
gating them.  In  the  third  book  he  treats 
of  the  ^'Physiology  or  Anatomy  of  Insects ;" 
and  in  the  fourth,  of  their  '^  Classification." 
The  whole  is  illustrated  by  numerous  beauti- 
fbl  wood-cuts,  with  two  exceptions  drawn 
upon  the  blocks  by  the  author  himself ;  and 
the  charaeter  of  the  book  is  weU  expressed 
by  the  words  of  the  preface,  where  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  ''  a  simple  introduction,  a  kina  of 
^'reading-made-easy,'  to  the  youthful  butter- 
fly.hunter  ;"  and  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
work  required  by  those  interesting  members 
of  the  community. 

But  this  excellent  work  is  only  introduo- 
tory ;  and  consequently  contains  no  specifio 
descriptions  or  onaracters  beyond  those  of 
the  classes  and  orders ;  these  could  not  have 
been  added  without  defeating  the  author's 
object,  by  increasing  the  bulk  and  enhancing 
the  price  of  his  book,  with  but  little  ade- 
quate advantage  to  the  purchaser.  Other 
books  are  thus  necessary  to  those  whom  Mr. 
Newman  has  assisted  over  the  threshold  of 
the  science.  The  embarrassment  consequent 
on  the  very  abundance  of  the  materials  for 
study  offered  by  this  science,  must  obviously 
render  the  opportunity  of  consulting  accu- 
rate figures  of  insects  an  advantage  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  -young  entomologist. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  extent  of  the 
subject  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  giv- 
more  than  a  selection  of  the  most  typical 
forms  in  any  general  work,  even  when  con- 
fined to  British  insects ;  and  the  necessarily 
high  price  of  standard  illustrated  books  on 
Entomology,  confines  the  possession  of  such 
publications  to  the  wealthy.  For  example, 
even  suoh  admirable  works  as  those  of 
Stephens  and  Curtis,  in  which  are  given  de- 
scriptions of  all  known  British  insects,  al- 
though the  illustrations  are  confined  to  a 
figure  of  one  species  in  each  genus,  so  ex- 
tensive is  the  subject  that  they  are  both  very 
voluminous  and  very  expensive.  Several 
volumes  of  Jardine's  ''  Naturalist's  Library** 
published  at  a  moderate  price,  are  devoted 
to  insects,  and  contain  beautiful  figures  and 
good  descriptions  of  a  goodly  number  of 
British  insects,  and  consequenUy  did  much 
towards  supplying  the  want ;  and  Miss  Cat- 
low's  pretty  little  volume,  just  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Reeve,  will  be  found  an  excel- 
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lent  aooompuiiiiieiit  to  Mr.  Nevmsn's  '*  In- 
troduction ;"  in  fkct  we  know  of  no  more 
acceptable  present  to  the  joong  student  of 
Entomology  than  these  two  books.  Misa 
Catlow'a  "  Popular  British  Entomology" 
contains  an  introductory  chapter  or  two 
upon  elaasificatioii ;  theee  are  followed  by 
brief  generic  aAd  epecifia  descriptions  in 
English  of  above  two  hondred  of  the  com- 
moner British  speoies,  togetiier  with  acca- 
rata  figures  of  abont  seventy  of  those  de- 
scribed. The  work  is  boantifolly  printed, 
and  the  figures  for  the  most  part  nioely 
colored;  and  will  be  quite  a  treasure  to 
any  one  just  oommencing  the  study  of  a 
&acinating  science. 

The  publishers  of  Miss  Callow's  little 
book  have  in  preparation  a  charming  popnltur 
work  OB  Entomology,  to  be  called  '<  Episodes 
on  Insect  Life."  We  have  been  favored 
with  a  sight  of  the  prodf  sheets,  and  must 
ny  that  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to 
induce  the  reader  to  dip  below  the  snrface, 
and  to  mako  himself  fartber  acqnunted  | 
with  more  of  the  sober  realities  of  insect 
life,  which,  we  can  assure  him,  ke  will  find 
fully  as  interesting  as  those  so  temptingly 
shown  up  in  these  delightful  episodes. 
Many  of  the  illustiations  are  exceedingly 
droll ;  insects  being  made  to  figure  in  them 
in  all  sorts  of  fiinny  characters,  and  the  hn- 
mor  displayed  in  the  descriptions  is  quite  on 
a  par  witb  that  of  the  illustrations,  which 
we  moat  not  omit  to  say  are  exquisitely 
drawn  on  stone  in  the  Oannan  style. 

Bat  from  this  digression  on  books  we 
must  return  to  insects. 

In  their  "  Introductory  letter,"  Kirby 
and  SpcDce  set  forth  the  claims  of  their  sci- 
ence to  a  consideration  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  those  of  the  other  branches  of  Natu- 
ral Hutery.  They  show  the  sources  of  plea- 
snre  opened  to  the  entomologist  from  the 
inezhanstible  nature  of  the  subject,  the  iu- 
finite  variety  and  beauty  of  insects,  their 
enrioua  habits,  the  instruments  of  atteok  and 
defence  with  which  they  are  prorided  for 
their  own  protection,  as  well  as  those  ex- 
pressly intended  for  the  construction  of^ 
habitations  for  their  progeny  ;  and,  above  | 
all,  the  religious  instruction  to  be  drawn ' 
from  an  aoqnaintanoe  with  these  wonderful 
little  creatures.  From  this  letter,  we  make 
an  interesting  extract,  showing  that  in  most 
of  his  boasted  inventions,  man  has  long  been 
Miticipated  by  the  insect  race. 

"The  ionl  of  Ihe  crealion  plumes  himself 
npoa  hia  powers  of  inveaLion,  and  is  proud  to 


enomerate  the  various  nserol  aita  and  maehitMs  k 
which  ihey  have  pven  birlh,  not  «w«i»  Ibal  '  Be 
who  leaches  man  knowledge'  baa  instructed  tbui 
Hpapised  inaecis  lo  aniicipale  him  in  many  of  then. 
The  builifers  ol  Babel  doubtless  Ihongbt  their  io- 
venlion  o(  laming  earth  into  artificial  alone,  a  vet? 
happy  discovery  ;  •yet  a  lilile  bee  had  praclisal 
this  art,  usinit  inderd  adiHerent  procesn,  on  a  small 
scale,  und  ihe  white  anla  on  a  laive  one,  efs 
since  the  world  began.  Maa  thioka  that  he  slaaA 
unrivalled  as  an  architecl,  and  that  his  buildinp 
are  without  a  parallel  among  the  works  of  the  in- 
ferior order  of  animals.  He  would  be  of  a  diftp 
enl  opinion  did  he  attend  fo  Ihe  history  of  tnKCta: 
he  would  find  Ihal  many  of  them  have  been  ar- 
chitects from  time  immemorial;  that  they  ban 
had  their  houses  divided  into  various  aparfmMli, 
and  conlaining  staircases,  gigaalic  anhev,  dumcK 
oolonnadrs,  and  tbe  like ;  nay,  that  even  lunnelt 
are  excavated  by  them  so  immende,  compared  wilk 
their  o»n  size,  as  to  be  twelve  times  bigger  ibu 
tbnl  projected  by  Mr.  Dodd  to  be  carried  uiidertbe 
Thames  ai  Gravesend.  The  modem  fine  lady, 
who  pridrs  herself  on  the  lustre  and  beanly  ti 
the  scarlet  hanginf^  which  sdom  Ibe  stately  walk 
of  ber  drawing-room,  or  the  carpets  fhal  cover  '» 
floor,  fancying  that  nothing  so  rich  and  splendid 
before,  an  dpi  tying  her  vulgar  as- 
•re  doomed  to  tinsi'ghtly  whitewaat 
ignorant  alt  the  while,  that  hefoK 
!S(OTB  weie  in  existent-e,  and  evei 
before  the  boarted  Tyrian  dye  was  discovered,! 
lilile  insect  had  known  bow  lo  hang  the  walls  tt 
its  cells  with  tapestry  of  a  scarlet  more  hnlliaal 
than  any  her  rooms  can  exhibit,  and  that  olhen 
daily  weave  silken  carpets,  boih  in  tissue  and  lu- 
lure  infinitely  superior  to  those  she  so  much  ad- 
m  les.  No  female  ornament  is  more  prized  sod 
cosily  than   lace,  the  invention  and  fabricalioo  oS 


hicb  seems  the  eiclnsive  claim  of  tbe  softerael. 
here  ibey  have  been   anticipated  by 
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arts  have  been  equally  foreslalled  hy  these  ciea- 
tores.  What  vast  importance  is  allached  lo  the 
invention  of  paper!  For  near  six  ihouaaiid  yean 
onn  n(  our  commonesl  insects  has  known  bow  IB 
make  and  apply  il  to  its  purposes;  and  even 
pasteboard,  suptrior  in  Nubelanoe  and  polish  to 
any  we  can  produce,  is  manufaclured  by  anottter. 
We  imagine  Ihal  nothing  tthorl  of  human  intellect 
can  be  equal  to  tbe  construction  of  a  diving-bell 
or  an  air-pump— yet  a  spider  is  in  Ihe  daily  habil 
oF  nsinK  the  one,  and,  what  is  moie,  one  exactly 
similur  in  principle  to  onrs,  but  rtore  ingeniously 
contrived;  by  means  of  which  sbe  resides  anwal> 
ted  in  the  bosom  of  the  water,  and  procures  iht 
necessary  suppl.esof  sir  by  a  much  more  sirapU 
process  thnn  our  allernsling  buckets — and  the 
caterpillar  of  a  lilile  moth  knows  how  lo  imitate 
Ihe  other,  producing  a  vaccum  when  necessary  fat 
its  purpows,  without  any  ptslon  besides  its  own 
body.  If  we  think  with  wonder  of  tbe  popnbni 
cities  which  have  employed  the  united  labora  of 
man  lor  many  ages  to  bring  them  lo  their  full  ex- 
tent, what  stiali  we  say  to  Ihe  while  aots,  wbicb 
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require  only  a  few  months  to  build  a  metropolis 
capable  of  contaiDiDg  an  iofinitely  f^reat  r  number 
of  inhabitants  than  even  imperial  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Rome  or  Pekin,  in  all  their  glory  ? 

**  That  insects  Bhould  thus  have  forestalled  \is 
in  our  inventions,  ought  to  urge  us  to  pay  a  closer 
attention  to  them  and  their  ways  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  since  it  is  nut  at  all  improbable  that 
the  result  would  be  many  useful  hints  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  arts  and  manufactures,  and  per- 
haps for  some  beneficial  discoveries.  The  pointer 
might  thus  probably  be  furnished  with  more  bril- 
liant nigments,  the  dyer  with  more  delicate  tints, 
and  the  artizan  with  a  new  and  improved  set  of 
tools.  In  this  last  respect  insects  deserve  particu- 
lar notice.  All  their  operations  are  performed  with 
admirable  precision  and  dexterity;  and  though 
they  do  not  usually  vary  the  mode,  yet  that  mcKie 
is  always  the  best  that  can  be  conceived  for  at- 
taining the  end  in  view.  The  instruments  also 
with  which  they  are  provided  are  no  less  wonder- 
ful and  various  than  the  operations  themselves. 
They  have  their  saws,  and  files,  and  augurs,  and 
gimlets,  and  knives,  and  lancets,  and  scissors,  and 
iforceps,  with  many  other  similar  implements; 
several  of  which  act  in  more  than  one  capacity, 
and  with  a  complex  and  alternate  motion  to  which 
we  have  not  yet  attained  in  the  use  of  our  tools. 
Nor  is  the  fact  so  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  at 
lirst,  since  '  He  who  is  wise  in  heart  and  won- 
derful in  working,'  is  the  inventor  and  fabricator 
of  the  apparatus  of  insects ;  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  IX  set  of  miniature  patterns  dfrawn  for 
our  use  by  a  Divine  hand.**— Introd.  i.  14. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  these  state- 
ments. The  little  stone-roaking  insect  first 
allnded  to  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  ma« 
son-bees,  all  of  which  build  their  solid  houses 
of  artificial  stone,  formed  principally  of  grains 
of  sand  selected  with  great  care,  one  by  one, 
and  formed  into  masses  with  their  own  viscid 
8ali>'a.  With  these  masses  of  sand,  trans- 
ported singly  in  her  jaws  to  the  site  of  her 
building,  the  little  architect  constructs  a 
number  of  cells,  in  each  of  which  she  de- 
posits an  egg,  together  with  a  supply  of  pro- 
vision to  be  ready  for  the  young  larva  on  its 
exclusion :  the  vacuities  between  the  cells 
are  filled  up  with  the  same  material  as  the 
cells  themselves  are  formed  oi^  and  the  whole 
is  finally  covered  with  a  coating  of  coarser 
mins  of  sand.  The  mass  of  cells  thus 
nmshed  looks  more  like  a  splash  of  mud 
casually  thrown  on  the  wall  than  anything 
else,  and  is  so  hard  as  not  to  be  easily  pene- 
trated by  a  knife  ;  but  hard  as  it  is,  certain 
parasitic  insects  contrive  to  pierce  tiie  struc- 
ture with  their  boring  instruments,  and  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cells ;  the  larvse 

Sroceeding  from  the  eggs  of  these  intruders 
evour  the  provision  stored  up  by  the  indus- 
trious coll-V.^'iH'^rs.  '▼h<'.-'ft  car?  for  the  safety 
of  their  ofi^ring  is  thus  frustraied. 


Another  ^Amily  of  bees  includes  the  up- 
holsterers, which  excavate  burrows  in  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs.  These 
burrows  they  line  with  an  elegant  tapestry 
of  leaves  or  flowers,  cut  from  the  living 
plants.  One  of  these  bees  selects  the  brif 
liant  scarlet  petals  of  the  poppy  for  the  dra- 
pery of  her  apartments.  After  having  ex- 
cavated a  burrow  about  three  inches  in  depth, 
and  polished  its  sides,  she  flies  to  the  pop- 
pies, cuts  oval  pieces  out  of  their  flowers, 
and  returns  to  her  coll  with  these  portions 
so  cut  out  carried  between  her  legs.  The 
petals  of  poppies,  before  they  are  fully  ez- 
panded)  are  much  wrinkled ;  the  bee  man- 
ages to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles,  and  other- 
wise fit  the  pieces  to  the  places  they  are  to 
occupy.  Placing  three  or  four  coats  at  the 
bottom,  she  overlays  her  walls  with  the  bril- 
liant tapestry,  proceeding  ifom  below  up- 
wards until  the  whole  is  covered.  An  egg 
is  then  deposited,  a  supply  of  food  provided, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  lining  folded 
in  so  as  to  envelope  the  contents  of  the  cell, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  last  of  all  closoi  with 
earth.  The  proceedings  of  the  other  uphol- 
sterer bees  are  equally  curious  ;  they  usually 
select  the  green  leaves  of  trees  for  the 
lining  of  their  burrows,  which  are  filled  with 
several  thimble -shaped  cells,  placed  one 
within  the  other,  the  rounded  end  of  one 
fitting  into  the  mouth  of  that  next  below  it. 

The  wonderful  building  operations  of  the 
white  ants  form  the  subject  of  a  most  inter- 
esting paper  by  Smcathman,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Newman  from  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions." This  chapter  is  too  long  for  extract 
we  must  therefore  beg  to  refer  our  readerb 
to  the  work  itself,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  perusal  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  ; 
but  we  nmy  be  allowed  to  quote  a  summary 
account  of  the. labors  of  these  insects  from 
Kirby  and  Spcnce. 

"  That  such  diminuiive  insects  (for  they  are 
scarcely  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length),  however 
numerous,  should,  in  space  of  three  or  four  years, 
be  able  to  erect  a  buildmg  twelve  feet  high,  and  ol 
a  proportionate  bulk,  covered  by  a  vaet  dome, 
adorned  without  by  numerous  pinnacles  and  tur- 
rets, and  sheltering  under  its  ample  arch  myriads 
of  vaalted  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  and 
constructed  m  diftrent  materials — that  they  should, 
moreover,  excavate,  in  different  directions  and  at 
di&rent  depths,  innumerable  subterranean  roads  or 
tunnels,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, or  throw  an  arch  of  stone  over  other  roads 
leading  from  the  metropolis  into  the  adjoining 
country  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  feet — 
that  they  should  project  and  finish  the  (for  them) 
vast  inuorior  suurcases  or  uriugeift  lateiy  aeacribcd 
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— and,  finally,  (hat  the  luilliona  Decenary  to  exe- 
cute Buch   Herculean  labor?,  petp«lually  jiauinf; 
to  and  /ro,  EbouJd  [lever  mlerrupl  or  interfere  witli 
each  other, — is  a  miracle  of  naiure,  or,  latlier,  ihr 
Author  o(  n.iture,  far  exceeding  the  mo«t  hoaalcd 
works  and  Elructures  ol  man  :  for,  did  these  cr 
tiires  equal  him  iit  size,  retaining  their  usual 
slinctsand  activily,  (heir  buildings  would  loai 
the  aalonishinf;  height  of  mete  ilm  half  a  m 
and  iheir  tunnels  would  expand  to  a  magnificent 
cylinder  of  more  thnn  three  hnndr^d  Feet  in  diame- 
ter; before  which  the  pyramids  of  Egj^pt  and  the 
aqueduciB  of  Rome  would  lose  all  their  celebrity, 
end  dwindle  into  nothing," — Introd.  i.  512. 

Ezainine  the  nest  of  the  oommon  vasp. 
This  is  generally  formed  in  an  nndergronnd 
ravity,  usaally  in  a  bank ;  it  is  oval  in  shape, 
ebont  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  broad.  A  well-peopled 
nest  will  contain  at  least  16,000  cells,  simi- 
lar in  shape  to  those  of  tbe  honey  bee,  and 
like  them  disposed  in  combs  or  layers ;  but 
unlike  those  of  the  bee,  the  cells  of  the  wasp 
do  not  contain  honey,  are  not  formed  in 
double  layers,  and  do  not  consist  of  was, 
'  bnt  of  the  same  Hubfltaocc  as  th«  external 
envelope  of  the  nest.  What  is  this  substance  f 
No  other  than  paper,  of  a.  grayish  color, 
which  the  insect  instinctively  knew  how  to 
manufacture  from  the  fibres  of  wood,  detach- 
ed by  their  jaws  from  posts,  rails,  or  other 
places,  long,  long  before  tho  art  of  making 
paper  as  wc  now  see  it  was  discovered  by 
man  ;  and  the  patleboard  nests  of  another 
wasp,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  vie  in  whiteness, 
solidity,  and  polish  with  the  most  saperior 
article  of  that  description  ever  fabricated  by 
the  most  celebrated  manufacturers. 

1be  spider  alluded  to  as  having  forestalled 
the  diving-bell,  forms  her  curious  habitation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  She  spins  a 
number  of  loose  threads,  which  are  attached 
to  the  leaves  and  stems  of  water-plants  ; 
over  this  frame-work  she  next  spreads  a 
transparent  varnish,  impervious  to  water ; 
then  hy  ascending  to  the  surface  she  man- 
ages to  carry  down  into  tho  chamber  thus 
formed  a  bubble  of  air,  and  fills  the  cbamb(>r 
by  repea^ng  her  visits  to  the  surface  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  times  to  effect  its  distension, 
each  time  carryiug  down  a  bubble  of  air. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  pear- 
trees  may  often  be  seen,  in  spring,  a  number 
of  spine-like  projections,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  high,  and  not  much  thicker  Hun  a 
pin.  These  are  the  silken  tents  of  a  little 
caterpillar,  which  proys  upon  the  paren- 
chyma or  ptilp  of  the  leaf.  The  tent  is  at- 
tached to  the  leaf  by  a  immber  of  silken 
threads ;  bat  shosld  any  extraordinary  vio- 


I  lenoe  tiireaten  to  disturb  the  jwrpendioolai^  - 
ity  of  the  habitation,  the  tcttant  instaatlj 
creates  a  vacuum  in  the  lower  portion  tn 
ascending  to  the  upper  part ;  its  body  filu 
the  upper  portion,  and  thus  leaves  the  low- 
ermost free  of  air ;  the  vacuum  so  oaused 
serving  to  attach  the  tentquite  firmly  to  the 
leaf 

One  of  .the  most  cnrions  things  connected 
with  insect  economy,  is  that  snocession  of 
changes  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  stats 
through  which  all  insects  pass.  In  referenee 
to  these  changes,  or  melamorphoseB,  aa  they 
are  called,  which  equal  in  wonder  while  they 
surpass  in  interest  auy  of  the  transformatioiw 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  Ovid,  Kirby  and 
S pence  have  some  appropriate  remarks  which 
ate  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

"Were  annliiraliat  to  annonnce  to  the  world 
the  discovery  of  an  animal,  which,  for  the  fint 
five  yEara  of  \in  life,  existed  in  the  form  uf  a  ser- 
pent ;  which  then,  penelialing  inio  the  earth,  and 
weaving  a  »hro<id  of  pure  Mik  of  the  fineat  lexlnrt, 
conlracted  itself  within  this  covering  into  a  body 
withonl  enternal  mouth  or  limbs,  and  resetnbling, 
more  Ibnn  anything  elM,  an  Egyptian  mummy; 
and  which,  Ikislly,  after  remainii^  in  this  state 
without  food  and  without  motion  Tot  I h ret:  years 
longer,  should,  al  the  end  of  that  period,  burst  its 
silken  cerernen),  sttuggle  through  iU  earthly  cov- 
eriEip,  and  nlarl  into  day  a  winged  bird, — what 
think  you  wolilil  he  Ibe  seiiiaiion  excited  by  this 
strange  piece  of  inleihgence .'  After  the  first  doubts 
of  lis  irulh  were  diti|i«lleJ,  uhal  aslonishDieut 
would  succeed!  Amongst  the  learned,  what  sur- 
mises ! — what  invesligatiooa !  Amongst  the  ful- 
ler, v'hal  eager  curin^Fly  and  omazement  !  All 
would  be  inlertslcd  in  the  hiMory  of  such  an  un> 
heardof  plienomenon  ;  even  the  most  torpid  vrouU 
llnck  to  tbe  sight  of  »uch  a  prodigy." — Introd.  i. 
SS. 

And  yet,  without  exciting  much  sarprise, 
is  is  what  is  continually  going  on  under 
r  eyes :  with  divers  modifications  of  minor 
import,  it  is  the  course  through  which  have 
passed  the  countless  hosts  of  insects,  many 
of  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  the 
result  of  spontaneous  generation — an  absurd 
idea,  by  no  means  exploded  in  our  own  dayi. 
Harvey's  aphorism— omiie  civum  tx  nvo — ia 
DO  less  true  of  the  most  minute  insect  thaa 
of  the  ngantic  ostrich.  On  the  score  of 
variety  Uie  advantage  is  indeed  on  the  sida 
of  the  insect :  for  while  the  chick,  when  it 
breaks  the  shell  of  its  prison,  is  in  all  re- 
apeclA  a  bird,  and  as  such  fitted  to  inbaldt 
the  same  element  as  its  parent,  tho  young 
insect  frequently  passes  the  preliminarr 
stages  of  its  existLUce  in  a  medium  whittb 
would  be  fatal  to  i(s  perfect  piageaitor.  Hie 
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Mmmon  gnat,  for  example,  depouts  iU  eggn 
in  water,  attaobing  them  side  by  aldf ,  by 
means  of  its  long  hind  legs,  in  Bnob  a  way  as 
to  form  a  perfect  life-boat,  whioh  no  rou^b 
treatment  ean  npset  or  sinlc ;  it  being  dnubt- 
leis  essential  for  tlie  welfare  of  tbe  futuri; 
progeny  that  the  ^gB  Bhonld  float  on  tbe 
surface  of  the  water  and  not  eink  in  it. 

The  two  next  stwes  of  the  gnat's  t;zis- 
tence  are  passed  in  the  water.  Every  nuc 
is  well  acquainted  with  tbe  little  activ: 
wriggling  creatures,  with  large  heads,  which 
during  tbe  summer  months  abound  in  wator, 
and  especially  rain  water,  when  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  These  are  the  larrn  and 
and  pupie*  of  poats.  The  burns  as  soou  .19 
they  leave  tbe  floating  egg, descend  into  llie 
water,  there  to  await  uie  arrivalof  the  period 
for  assuming  their  winged  aerial  oonditiua, 
Bnt  although  they  thus  exist  in  a  diffiiri'iit 
element,  yet  the  respiration  of  atmospberic 
sir  ia  absolutely  necessary  to  their  exis- 
tence ;  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  an: 
accordingly  provided  in  the  shape  of  a.  curi- 
ous apparatus  utuated  near  the  tail  of  the 
larva.  The  larva  suspends  itself  from  the 
sur&oc  of  the  water  by  means  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  breathing  tube,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  being  opened  out  into  a  stellate 
form,  and  it  thus,  while  used  as  an  organ  of 
respiration,  also  acta  aj  a  buoy.  Wheu  tUu 
tittle  creature  wishes  to  descend,  it  closes 
the  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tube  ;  and  on  re- 
aseending  they  aro  again  openrd. 

After  two  or  throe  uioultings,  the  larv-a  of 
the  gnat  becomes  a  pupa  ;  in  tbis  state  had 
Kcns  to  he  no  longer  necessary,  but  fresii 
ui  is  indispensable  to  its  existence,  thou);h 
■till  living  in  the  water.  Unlike  that  of  the 
tarva,  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  pupa 
con^ta  of  two  tubes  placed  behind  th^' 
head,  instead  of  being  situated  in  the  tiiil. 
which  in  the  pupBisiD-shaped,and  appciiis 
by  ile  motion  to  assist  the  aniinal  in  main-- 
tainiug  its  position  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  next  operation — that  of  usuniing  the 
perfect  stute — is  a  most  intereating  one, 
which   we   have  witnessed  with  admiration 


acoovnt  being  very  aconrate,  we  give  it  on-' 


•  "  We  hare  four  stages  in  Ihe  life  of  aa  Insecl — 
four  »latea  which  It  ia  n-cessary  thoroughly  to  nn- 
danland :  me  egg  (onm),  vbich  U  motionles*  and 
apparpniiy  lifeles* ;  ibe  grub  {tana),  which  is  active, 
bat  wilhoul  wingi,  Toracious,  and  grows  rapidlj  ; 
the  cbiysalis  {p»pa\  which  ia  quile  motioDless,  and 
dooi  not  occur  in  all  iewcU;  tbe  pcrffcl  inwci 
limaga),  which  is  aclivc,  bu  wings,  coes  not  grow, 
and  which,  by  layiiif  tggs,  perpeUalei  in  Mod."— 
lfewmao,9. 


"  About  ci^ht  or  ten  ilajs  after  Ihe  larva  of  a 
)([)at  is  tnitisformcd  into  a  pupa,  it  prepares,  gene-  ' 
rsiiy  lownrds  noon,  for  emerging  iiiio  <he  air, 
raisin;  itself  up  to  the  surface  so  ss  10  eleVaie  its 
ahouiders  josi  sbove  the  level  of  ibe  water.  It  hu 
scaicejy  |pt  into  this  position  for  an  inslaol,  when, 
by  sweJJini;  the  part  of  its  body  above  water,  the 
skin  ciacks  between  the  two  breathing  tubes,  and 
immediately  Ibe  head  of  the  piat  malies  its  ap. 
pearana:  Ihrongh  the  reet.  Tbe  shoulders  in- 
slaatly  follow,  enlarginic  tbe  breach  so  as  (o  render 
the  extrication  of  the  boily  com parsli rely  easy. 
The  most  important  and  indeed  indispensaoie  part 
of  Ihe  iDechanism,  is  the  maintaining  of  its  upngbt 
position,  so  as  not  to  get  wetted,  which  would 
spoil  lis  wings,  and  prevent  it  from  flying.  Its 
chief  supp'irt  is  the  rugosil]  of  the  envelope  which 
it  ii  throwing  off,  and  wbieh  now  serveH  il  as  a 
lile-boal,  till  it  geLi  its  wings  iti  at  liberty,  and 
ttimmed  fur  flight.  The  body  of  the  insect  serves 
tbis  tittle  boat  for  a  tnasl,  which  is  raised  in  a 
manner  similar  (o  moveable  manta  in  li|;hters  con- 
structed for  passitig  under  a  bridge,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  gnat  raises  its  body  in  an  upright 
direction  from  the  tirsi.  '  VVt.en  the  naturahsi,' 
says  Riaumttr,  '  observes  how  deep  the  prow  of 
the  liny  boat  dips  into  the  water,  he  becomes  anx- 
ious for  the  fate  of  Ihs  little  manner,  jiarticuisriy 
if  a  breeze  ripples  the  surface,  for  the  least  agita- 
tion of  the  air  will  wrIl  it  rapidly  along,  since  its 
body  performs  the  duty  of  a  sail  as  well  as  of  a 
most ;  but  as  >t  bear^  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
the  little  batk  than  the  largest  sail  does  to  a  ship, 
it  npjieara  in  great  dan|;er  of  being  up.>et  1  and  once 
Inid  on  its  siile  all  is  over.  I  linve  sometimes  seen 
the  surfdce  of  llie  naler  cover<^  with  the  bodies 
of  glials  which  had  periihed  in  this  way ;  but  for 
the  most  part  all  ler-riinab's  favorably,  and  tb« 
dnnger  is  instantly  over.'  When  the  gnat  has  ex- 
tricated itself  all  but  the  tail,  il  lirst  stretches  out 
iis  two  fure  legs,  and  then  Ihe  middle  pair,  bending 
them  down  to  feel  for  tbe  water,  upon  which  it 
is  able  to  walk  as-U|ion  dry  land,  the  only  sqnatic 
faculty  which  il  retains  after  having  winged  iU 
way  above  the  element  where  it  spent  the  first 
.Plages  of  its  existence." — Lib.  Ent.  KnowJ.  Ins. 
Trans.,  p.  317. 

The  dragon-flies,  or  '*  borse-etingers,"  aa 
they  are  erroneously  called  by  the  country 
people,  also  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  water, 
where  tboy  aro  hatched  ;  and  the  yoong,  like 
thMe  of  the  gnat,  pass  liie  two  first  stages  of 
their  life  in  that  element.  The  larva  ia 
furnished  with  a  very  ourioos  respiratory 
apparatus,  by  which  it  ia  enabled  to  sustain 
an  intermittent  pnmptng  up  and  diaoharge 
of  water,  thus  serving  at  the  same  Ume  boUt 
as  an  organ  of  locomotion  and  of  respiration. 
Bnt  this  is  not  the  only  curious  oircumstanofl 
oonneoted  with  this  larva.  The  under  lip 
of  tbe  mouth  in  the  larva  of  moat  inoeota  ii 
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very  small ;  but  in  that  of  the  dragon-fly  it 
is  very  large  and  of  a  most  extraordinary 
structure,  thus  well  described  by  Kirby  and 
Spence. 

**  It  is  hy  far  the  largest  organ  of  the  mouth, 
which,  when  closed,  it  entirely  conceals,  ami  it  not 
only  retains  but  actually  seizes  the  animal's  prey, 
by  means  of  a  very  singular  ]>air  of  jaws  with 
which  it  is  furnished.  Conceive  your  under  lip 
(to  have  recourse,  like  Reaumur  on  another  occa- 
sion, to  such  a  comparison)  to  be  homy  .instead  of 
fleshy,  and  to  be  elongated  perpendicularly  down- 
wards, so  as  to  wrap  over  your  chin,  and  to  extend 
to  its  bottom,-— that  this  elongation  is  there  ex- 
panded into  a  triangular  convex  plate,  attached  to 
It  by  a  joint,  so  as  to  bend  upwards  again  and  fold 
over  the  face  as  high  as  the  noise,  concealing  not 
only  the  chin  and  the  first-mentioned  elongation, 
but  the  mouth  and  part  of  the  cheeks ;  conceive, 
moreover,  that  to  the  end  of  this  last- mentioned 
plate  are  fixed  two  other  convex  ones,  so  broad  as 
to  cover  the  whole  nose  and  temples, — that  these 
can  open  at  pleasure  transversely,  like,  a  pair  of 
jaws,  so  as  to  expose  the  nose  and  mouth,  and 
that  their  inner  edges  where  they  meet  are  cut 
into  numerous  sharp  teeth,  or  spines,  or  armed 
with  one  or  more  long  sharp  claws ; — you  will 
then  have  as  accurate  an  idea  as  my  powers  of 
description  can  ^ive  of  the  strange  conformation 
of  the  under  lip  in  the  larvae  of  Libellulina,  which 
conceals  the  mouth  and  face  precisely  as  I  have 
supposed  a  similar  construction  of  your  lip  would 
do  yours.  You  will,  probably,  admit  that  your 
own  visage  would  present  an  appearance  not  very 
engaging  while  concealed  by  such  a  mask  ;  hut  it 
would  strike  still  more  awe  into  the  spectators, 
were  they  to  see  you  first  open  the  two  upper  jaw- 
plates,  which  would  project  from  each  temple  like 
the  blinders  of  a  horse ;  and  next,  having  by  means 
of  the  joint  at  the  chin,  let  down  the  whole  appa- 
ratus, and  uncovered  your  face,  employ  tbem  in 
seizing  any  food  that  presented  itself,  and  convey- 
ing it  to  your  mouth.  Yet  this  procedure  is  that 
adopted  by  the  larva  of  the  dragon-fly  provided 
with  this  strange  organ.  While  it  is  at  rest,  it 
applies  close  to  and  covers  the  face.  When  the 
insects  would  make  use  of  it,  they  unfoid  it  like 
an  arm,  catch  the  prey  at  which  they  aim  by 
means  of  the  mandibuli-form  plates,  and  then 
partly  refold  it  so  as  to  hold  the  prey  to  the  mouth 
m  a  convenient  position  for  the  operation  of  the 
two  pair  of  jaws  with  which  they  are  provided. 
Reaumur  once  found  one  of  them  thus  holding  and 
devouring  a  large  tadpole ;  a  sufficient  proof  that 
Swammerdam  was  greatly  deceived  m  imagining 
earth  to  be  the  food  of  animals  so  tremendously 
armed  and  fitted  for  carnivorous  purposes.  In  the 
larvae  of  Libellula,  Fabr.,  it  is  so  exactly  resem- 
bling a  mask,  that  if  entomologists  ever  went  to 
masquerades,  they  could  not  more  efiectually  re- 
heve  the  insipidity  of  such  amusements,  and  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  demoiselles,  than  by  ap- 
pearing at  the  supper  table  with  a  mask  of  this 
constrution,  and  serving  themselves  by  its  assist- 
ance."— Intiud.  ui.  A^O. 


These  voracious  lame  do  not,  however, 
trust  solely  to  this  curious  apparatus  when 
seeking  for  prey,  for  they  stealthily  close 
upon  it  as  a  cat  will  do  upon  a  bird  or  upon 
a  mouse,  and  then  suddenly  unmaskiug  seme 
it  by  surprise :  insects,  tadpoles,  and  even 
small  fishes  are  thus  captured. 

Like  the  pupa  of  the  gnat,  that  of  the 
dragon-fly  is  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
the  air  in  order  to  assume  its  perfect  winged 
condition,  but  its  avoidance  of  water  is  much 
more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  the  gnat ; 
for  not  content  with  merely  ascending  to  the 
surface,  there  to  get  rid  of  its  now  useless 
integument,  the  dragon-fly  leaves  the  water 
entirely,  generally  by  crawling  up  ^e  stems 
of  aquatic  plants,  upon  which  it  fixes  itself 
by  means  of  its  claws,  and  thus  remains  mo- 
tionless for  a  time,  as  if  to  gain  strength  for 
the  coming  struggle.      After  a   while,  the 
envelope  may  be  seen  to  burst  open  between 
the  shoulders ;  through  the  aperture    pro- 
trudes the  head  of  the  perfect  fly,  and  this 
is  quickly  followed  by  its  legs,  the  cases  of 
which  remain  attached  as  before  to  the  plant. 
Another  period  of  rest  now  intervenes,  the 
head  and  upper  portion  of  the  body  being 
bent  backwards,  and  gradually  becoming  dry 
and  firm.     The  fly  then  firmly  grasping  the 
upper  portion  of  its  cast  skin  with  its  feet, 
gradually  draws  out  the  remainder    of  its 
body,  and  again  rests  immovably.     During 
this  state  of  inaction  the  wings  expand,  all 
the  crumples,  plaits,  and  folds  incidental  to 
the  confined  space  previously  occupied  gra- 
dually disappear,  and  the  whole  wing  be- 
comes a  beautiful  smooth  gauzy  membrane, 
traversed  by  nerves,  and  nearly  the  length 
of  the  body,  which  has  at  the  same  time 
been  gradually  enlarging  and  lengthening, 
and  the  limbs  acquiring  their  just  sise  and 
proportions.     Moreover,  while  the  wings  are 
thus   drying  and  expanding,  the  insect  is 
instinctively  careful  to  prevent  their  coming 
in  contact,  while  wet,  with  any  part  of  the 
body,  which  would  render  them  unfit  for  use, 
by  arching  the  latter  in  such  a  way  that  the 
convexity  is  downwards.     The  whole  of  this 
curious  process  we  have  watched  with  ad- 
miration ;  and  once  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
plaining it  to  a  little  intelligent  country  boy, 
who  happened  to  pass  the  piece  of  water 
where  it  was  going  on,  and  put  the  question, 
^'  What  be  them  'ere  things  a-doin  ?" 

In  a  former  nimiber  of  Uus  ^'  Review"  we 
quoted  from  the  '^  Zoologist"  an  exceedini^y 
interesting  accoimt  of  the  final  transforma- 
tion of  a  small  species  of  Ephemera,  or  day- 
ny,  iUustirtUVc  of  wuai  hii,  iSewman  well 
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oalls  ^^  the  strange  fact  of  an  insect's  flying 
before  it  reaches  the  imago  ;  that  is,  flying 
in  its  penultimate  state."  The  eggs  of  these 
flies  are  laid  in  the  water,  like  those  of  the 
dragon-flies^  which  belong  to  the  same  class 
{Neuroptera)j  and  the  gnats.  The  larVse 
Uye  in  tne  water  two  and  even  three  years  ; 
when  the  imago  is  about  to  cast  off  its  pnpa- 
skin,  it  leaves  the  water,  and  proceeds  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  quotation 
above  referred  to.  The  duration  of  the  per^ 
feet  insect's  life  is  at  most  a  few  hours. 

The  Phryganesd,  or  caddis-flies,  also  de- 
posit their  egffs  in  the  water.  The  larvas 
construct  for  wemselves  little  habitations  of 
small  shells  (which  sometimes  contain  their 
living  tenants),  grains  of  sand,  small  stones, 
bits  of  stick,  and  other  similar  substances, 
made  to  adhere  by  the  prototype  of  marine 
glue.  These  larvsB  cannot  swim,  but  being 
furnished  with  six  legs,  they  walk  with  fa- 
cility at  the  bottom  of  the,  water :  and  be- 
ing tibemselves  heavier  than  water,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  their  habitations  should  have  a 
specific  gravity  so  nearly  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  water,  that  the  anihials  may  move 
about  without  being  floated  to  the  surface 
on  the  one  hand,  or  compelled  to  remain  at 
the  bottom  on  the  other.  The  larvas,  there- 
fore,evince  their  instinct-promptedknowledge 
of  hydrostatics,  by  attaching  to  their  cells  a 
piece  of  straw,  or  some  other  light  substance, 
if  too  heavy ;  or  too  light,  a  shell  or  a  piece 
of  gravel.  They  never  quit  their  habita- 
tions until  about  to  assume  the  perfect  form  \ 
when-  about  to  become  pupse,  the  larvse 
withdraw  within  their  cases,  after  fixing 
them  to  some  solid  substance,  and  close 
each  extremity  with  a  grating  which  readily 
permits  the  passage  of  water  through  the 
case,  this  being  necessary  for  respiitition. 
The  pupa  makes  its  way  out  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hooked  jaws,  and  swims  about  until 
it  leaves  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going its  final  ecdysis ;  some  of  them  climb 
up  aquatic  plants,  like  the  pupse  of  dragon- 
flies  ;  others  simply  float  up  to  the  surface, 
as  the  pupiB  of  the  gnats  do. 

It  is  very  difficult,  without  actually  wit- 
nesnng  the  successive  stages  of  the  lives  of 
such  insects,  to  realize  the  curious  fact,  that 
the  little  merry  dancing  gnats,  whose  aerial 
gambols  all  have  observed ;  and  the  quick- 
darting  dragon-flies,  with  their  iridescent 
glistening  wings ;  and  the  gay  Ephemera), 
whose  aerial  life  is  to  terminate  in  a  few 
hoars  firom  the  period  of  their  assuming  it ; 
were  once  the  iahabitants  of  an  element 
whioh  would  bo  fatal  to  them  in  their  now 
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perfect,  form.  Yet  are  there  many  insects 
whose  lives  are  passed  under  similarly  oppo- 
site conditions  ;  and  still  more  numerous  are 
those  whose  progress  from  birth  to  muturity 
is  characterized  by  changes  of  structure 
equally  curious,  which,  however,  are  not  so 
strikingly  marked  in  consequence  of  their 
occurring  in  situations  and  under  circum- 
stances less  opposed  than  those  we  have 
been  considering. 

Every  resident  in  the  country  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  cockchafer,  or 
May-bug,  but  few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that 
the  form  in  which  they  are  most  familiar 
with  it—pthat  of  a  large  beetle — is  the  ulti- 
mate one  of  four  several  stages  of  insect 
life.  Four  years  before  the  May-bug  makes 
its  presence  unpleasantly  known  to  us  by 
dashing  in  our  faces  during  our  rural  walks 
on  jthe  delicious  evenings  we.  sometimes  have 
in  May,  it  was  carefully  deposited  in  some 
field  or  meadow,  in  the  form  of  an  egg,in  com- 
pany with  perhaps  hundreds  of  similar  eggs, 
by  a  May-bug  ^ike  itself.  The,  parent,  hav- 
ing performed  this  duty,  would  soon  cease  to 
exist ;  and  towards  autumn  the  eggs  would 
give  birth  to  numerous  minute  whitish  grubs. 
Between  this  period  of  hatching  and  the 
third  autumn,  the  grubs  increase  greatly  in 
size,  and  cast  their  skins  three  or  four  times, 
each  time  burrowing  deeper  than  their  usual 
feeding  level,  as  they  likewise  do  in  the 
winter,  when  they  become  torpids  In  the 
third  autumn  after  they  are  hatched  the 
grubs  prepare  for  assuming  the  pupa  state,  by 
burrowing  to  the  depth  of  about  a  yard ; 
and  in  a  little  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the 
burrows  they  remain  inactive  until  the  fol- 
lowing January  or  February,  when  the  per* 
feet  beeties  emerge  from  the  last  covering 
they  are  to  cast  off ;  btit  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  they  remain  quite  as  soft  as  when  in 
their  first  stage  of  existence,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture to  quit  their  subterranean  asylum  until 
May,  when  they  may  be  seen  crawling  out  of 
the  ground  in  great  numbers,  and  soon  taking 
flight.  In  the  perfect  state  these  insects  live 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  but  the  voracious 
grubs  devour  the  roots  of  grasses,  sometimes 
destroying  whole  acres  of  the  finest  pasture, 
aQd,  as  Kirby  and  Spence  well  observe^  they 
'^  undermine  the  richest  meadows,  and  so 
loosen  the  turf,  that  it  will  roil  up  as  if  cut 
with,  a  turfing  spade."  Records  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  of  the  extensive  rav- 
ages of  these  grubs,  which  do  not  confii^e 
themselves  to  grass,  but  also  eat  the  roots  of 
com.  The  rooks  are  their  most  determined 
enemies ,  for  they  not  only  follow  the  plough 
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for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the  grubs  of 
the  cockchafer,  which,  among  others,  are 
sometimes  turned  up  in  the  furrbws  in  great 
numbers,  but  they  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
pitch  upon  those  meadows  and  portions  of 
meadows  where  the  grubs  are  pursuing  their 
subterranean  work  of  destruction,  root  up 
the  grasses  with  their  strong  beaks,  and  feast 
luxuriously  upon  the  rich  repast  thus  laid 
bare ;  as  if  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
cause  of  the  charge  undeservedly  brought 
against  them,  of  doing  an  injury  to  the  &rmcr 
by  uprooting  his  grass,  when,  in  reality,  they 
are  conferring  upon  him  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits,  by  destroying  an  insidious  enemj. 
The  very  extensive  class  Coleoptera,  or 
the  beetle  tribe,  to  which  the  cockchafer 
belongs,  famishes  many  other  examples  of 
insects  exceedingly  injurious  to  agriculture, 
both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  states.  Such 
are  the  different  kinds  of  weevil  which  at- 
tack grain,  both  while  growing  and  when 
eftored  away  in  the  granary  ;  the  turnip-fly ; 
the  wire- worm,  which  is  the  grub  of  one  of 
the  little  slender  beetles  allied  to  the  exotic 
fire-flies;  and  many  others,  ah  attentive 
study  of  whose  habits  in  their  various  stages 
would  probably  suggest  remedies  for  the  in- 
juries inflicted  by  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  class  furnishes  examples  of 
insects  conferring  benefits  upon  man,  either 
by  preying  upon  other  insects  whose  ravages 
interfere  with  his  comforts  or  with  th&  sup- 
plying of  his  necessities,  or  by  removing 
decaying  substances  which  would  otherwise 
become  offensive  to  the  senses.  Of  the  for- 
mer description  are  the  larvae  of  the  lady- 
birds, which  do  good  service  by  destroying 
the  Aphides  infesting  the  hop  ;  of  the  latter, 
in  a  small  way,  is  the  sexton,  or  burying 
beetle,  which  actually  consigns  to  the  bosom 
of  mother  earth  the  body  of  any  small  ani- 
mal it  may  meet  with  ;  not,  however,  with  a 
view  of  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  "  lord 
of  creation,"  but  in  order  that  its  own  pro- 
geny may  be  provided  with  a  fitting  nidus, 
and  that  they  may  find  a  sufficient  store  of 
provision  on  emerging  from  the  egg.  An 
exceedingly  pleasing  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  beetle  and  his  mate,  from 
the  pen  of  an  observer  who,  we  regret,  now 
writes  no  more,  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
the  ''  Entomological  Magazine,''  with  the 
signature  of  "  Rusticus,  of  Godalniing,"  and 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Insects,"  from 
which  we  here  extract  it. 
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The  aexlon-beetle  ia  aboal  an  inch  in  len^ith; 


it  is  of  a  black  color,  and  so  foDtid,  that  the  hand^ 
smell  for  hours  after  handling  it;  and  if  it  crawi 
on  woollen  clothes  which  are  not  washed,  the 
smell  continues  for  several  days.     The  sexton- 
beetle  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  putrefying  dead 
animals,  which,  when  practicable,  it  buries  m  the 
ground.    In  Russia,  where  the  poor  people  are 
baried  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  sexton-beetles  avail  themselves  of  the 
bodies  for  this  purpose,  and  the  graves  are  pierced 
with  their  holes  in  every  direction ;  at  evening, 
hundreds  of  these  beetles  may  be  seen  in  the 
church-yards,  either  J)uzzinfi:  over  recent  graves, 
or  emerging  from  them.    The  sexton -beetle,  in 
this  country,  seldom  finds  so  convenient  a  provi- 
sion for  him,  and  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  much  more  trouble ;  he  sometimes  avails 
himself  of  dead  dogs  and  horses,  but  these  are  too 
great  rarities  to  be  his  constant  resort ;  the  usual 
objec|s  of  his  search  are  dead  mice,  rats,  birds, 
frogs,  and  moles ;  of  these,  a  bird  is  most  com- 
monly obtained.    In  the  neighborhood  of  towns, 
every  kind  of  garbage  that  is  thrown  out  attracts 
these  beetles  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  smell ;  and  it 
is  not.  unusual  to  see  them  seUling  in  our  streets, 
enticed  by  the  gratefnl  odor  of  such  aubstanccs. 
The  sexton-beeties  bunt  in  couples,  male  and  fe- 
male ;  and  where  six  or  eight  are  found  in  a  laige 
animal,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  males  and  fe- 
males in  equal  numbers ;  they  hunt  by  scent  only, 
the  chase  being  mostly  performed  when  no  other 
sense  would  be  very  avail^le,  viz.,  in  the  night. 
When  they  have  found  a  hint,  great  comfort  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  male,  who  wheels  round  and  round 
above  it,  like  a  vulture  over  the  putrefying  carcaea 
of  some  giant  of  the  forest.    The  female  settles  on 
it  at  once,  without  this  testimonial  of  satisfaction. 
The  male  at  last  settles  also,  and  a  savory  and 
ample  meal  is  made  before  the  great  work  is  be- 
en n.    After  the  beetles  have' appeased  the  calls  of 
hunger,  the  bird  is  abandoned  for  a  while  ;  they 
both  leave  it  to  explore  the  earth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood*  and  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  place  suit- 
able for  interment;  if  on  a  ploughed  field  there  ii 
no  difficulty ;  but  if  on  grass,  or  among  stones, 
much  labor  is  required  to  draw  it  to  a  more  suit- 
able place.    The  operation  of  burying  is  performed 
almost  entirely  by  the  male  beetle,  the  female 
mostly  hiding  herself  in  the  body  of  the  bird  about 
to  be  buried,  or  sitting  quietly  upon  it,  and  allow- 
ing herself  to  be  buned  with  it :  the  male  begins 
by  digging  a  furrow  all  round  the  bird,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  an  inch,  turning  the  earth  out- 
side ;  his  head  is  the  only  tool  used  in  this  opera- 
tion ;  it  is  held  sloping  outwards,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly powerful.    After  the  first  furrow  is  com- 
pleted another  is  made  within  it,  and  the  earth  is 
thrown  into  the  first  furrow ;  then  a  third  furrow 
is  made,  and  this  is  completely  under  th^  bird,  so 
that  the  beetle,  whilst  working  at  it,  is  out  of  sight : 
now,  the  operation  can  only  be  traced  by  the  heav- 
ing of  the  earth,  which  soon  forms  a  little  rampart 
round  the  bird ;  as  the  earth  is  moved  from  beneath, 
and  the  surrounding  rampart  increases  in  height, 
the  bird  sinks.    After  incessant  labor  for  aboat 
three  hours,  the  beetle  emerges,  crawls  upon  the 
bird,  and  takes  a  surrey  of  his  work.    It  the  It* 
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mile  jj  on  the  bird,  she  is  drino  swaj  by  ihc 
male,  whodoei  not  cbooK  to  be  jniruded  u|ion 
during  Ihe  important  baainess.  The  male  becllc 
then  remains  for  abonl  an  houT  perfectly  slill.  unrl 
does  Dot  stir  1iand  nor  fool;  be  then  ilisineiiiiii^, 
dives  again  into  tbe  f^rave.and  pulls  the  bird  iIdivh 
by  tbe  leatbers  for  half  an  hour;  its  own  wpislii 
appears  to  Mnk  it  but  very  licile.  At  last,  afti^r 
two  or  three  hours'  mors  labor,  ibe  beetle  comes 
np,  again  eets  on  Iha  bird,  and  again  takes  B.  .'sur- 
vey, and  tben  drops  doffn  as  though  dead,  or  fal- 
len suddsnlj  fast  asleep.  When  sufficiently  tesl^d 
he  louses  Dimself,  treads  the  bird  firmly  into  iin 
grave,  pulls  it  by  the  feathers  thia  way  and  that 
way,  and  having  settled  it  to  his  mind,  begins  lo 
shovel  in  the  earth;  this  is  done  in  a  very  sbon 
lime,  by  means  of  his  broad  bead.  He  goes  brbiml 
tbe  rampart  of  earth,  and  pushes  it  into  the  gtave 
with  amazing  strength  and  dexterity :  the  heeil  be- 
ing bent  directly  downwards  at  first,  and  tbeii  the 
noee  elevated  with  a  kind  of  jerk,  which  send^  ihe 
earth  forwards.  After  tbe  grave  is  ihiis  filleJ  ii{<, 
the  e«rtb  is  troddeo  in,  and  undergoes  bduiIkt 
keen  scrutiny  all  round,  Ibe  bird  being  completely 
hidden;  the  beetle  then  makes  a  hole  in  the  Mill 
loose  earth,  and  having  buried  tbe  bint  and  bis 
own  biide,  next  buries  himself. 

"Ttie  female  having  laid  her  egis  in  tbe  carca.?^ 
of  the  bird,  in  number  proportioned  to  its  size,  and 
the  pair  having  eaten  as  much  of  tbe  eavnry 
viand  as  ibey  pTeaiie,  they  make  their  way  out,  iinii 
By  away.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  two  days,  and 
produce  fat  scaly  grubs,  which  run  about  with 
great  activity ;  these  grubs  grow  excessively  last, 
and  very  soon  consume  all  that  their  iiaientn  bail 
Isfi.  As  soon  as  they  are  full  grown  ibey  tcdte 
eating,  and  burrowing  further  in  the  earth  become 
pups.  Tbe  length  of  time  they  remain  in  Ihis 
state  appears  uncertain  ;  but  when  arrived  at  ihe 
perfeci  stale,  they  make  round  holes  in  the  gmuiiil. 
Irom  which  Ibey  come  forih." — Newman,  p.  53. 

Of  tbe  nnwearjioK  industry  shown  by 
those  beetles,  some  idea  may  l>e  formed  by 
the  result  of  experiments  conducted  by  M. 
Glcditflch,  as  qnoted  by  Kirby  and  Spcno>-, 
from  an  intereating  article  in  the  "Act."!  ol' 
the  Berlin  Society  "  for  1752.  M.  Gleditsch 
fonnd  that  "  in  fifty  days  four  beetles  bail 
interred  in  the  very  smnll  space  of  etirtli  al- 
lotted to  them,  twelve  clrcusBCS  :  riz.,  fmir 
frogs,  three  small  birds,  two  fishcH,  one  nsnlc, 
and  two  grasshoppers,  besides  the  entiitiU 
of  a  fish,  and  two  morsels  of  the  lungs  of  iii) 
ox.  In  another  experiment  a  tinglii  bfi'lU' 
buried  a  mole  forty  times  its  own  balk  unii 
weight  in  two  days."  To  this  account  the 
authors  add  the  following  pertioeot  remarks: 

"  It  is  plain  that  all  Ibis  labor  is  incurred  loi 
the  Bake  of  placing  in  secarity  Ibe  future  yount;  ol 
these  industrious  msecla  along  with  a  nece^-^ry 
provision  of  food.  One  mole  would  iiave  suifici-u 
«  long  time  for  the  repast  oi  tbe  beetles  ihemseliL>. 
and  they  aould  have  mote  coaTenientTy  fed  upon 


it  above  ground  than  below.  But  if  they  had  left 
thus  exposed  the  carcass  in  which  their  eggs  were 
depmiled,  both  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  destroyed  at  a  mouthful  by 
the  first  fox  or  kite  that  chanced  to  espy  ifaem," — 
Introd.  i.  3S4. 

Mtteh  tts  we  uiay  deplore  the  doTastations 
of  the  timber-bonng  inseets,  among  which 
the  beetle  tribe  figures  most  conspicuously, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  pursuing  their 
destructive  operations  they  arc  but  perform- 
ing their  share  of  the  general  economy  of 
nature,  which  provides  for  tlm  removal  of  , 
all  organic  substances,  whether  animal  oi 
vegetable,  ns  soon  as  ^e  vital  principle  hao 
ceased  to  actuate  them.  .  That  all  sncb  sub- 
stances shall  ratum  to  the  dust  whence  they 
sprang  is  a  decree  from  which  there  is  no 
appe^ ;  and  the  insect  tribes  do  but  hasten 
its  fulfilmei^t,  while  engaged  in  destroying 
our  books,  our  furniture,  the  wooden  frame- 
work of  oar  honaee,  or  the  lofty  tenants  of 
our  forests.  The  ease  with  which  wood, 
when  much  "worm-eaten,"  is  crumbled,  ^_ 
even  between  the  fi^ge^B,  is  well  known;  (^ 
but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  understood 
that  the  "  worms"  which  produce  this  effect 
upon  articles  of  furniture  formed  of  wood, 
are  no  other  than  the  soft-bodied  grubs  of 
various  coleopterous  insects,  which  are  thus 
csirying  out  on  a  small  scale  the  more  ex- 
tensive operations  that  quickly  reduce  to  a 
similar  condition  the  giants  of  tropical  for- 
ests. Oiir  domestic  pests  of  this  descrip- 
tion arc  chiefly  small  beetles,  which  pass 
the  early  part  of  their  lives  in  the  wood, 
ai^d  by  means  of  their  powerful  jaws  mine 
through  it  in  all  directions,  only  emerging 
when  they  assume  tbe  perfect  state.  One. 
of  these  is  the  "  death-watch,"  which  eren 
yet  is  an  object  of  superstitions  dread  to 
the  inhabitants  of  many  ah  old  house,  of 
the  wood-work  of  which  it  has  taken  posses- 
sion Tbe  ticking  noise,  so  alarming  to 
weak  miuds,  and  which  is  often  coosidcred 
an  infaUiblc  presage  of  impending  death  to 
Eome  member  of  the  family,  is  merely  the 
call  note  of  the  perfect  beetle  of  several 
species  chiefly  bolonging  to  the  genus  Ano- 
bi.um,  and,  as  we  have  often  observed, 
prilicipnlly  by  the  largest  species,  A.  tesso- 
latum.  The  manner  of  producing  this 
noise,  which  greatly  resembles  the  ticking 
of  a  watch,  Ih  thus  very  accurately  described 
by  Kirby  and  ijpence. 

"  Raising  itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  tbe  body 
somewhat  inclined,  it  bests  its  btad  wilh  yrea 
foica  and  tgility  upon  iha  plahe  of  poiltioa ;  and 
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jta  itrokes  ire  eo  powerful,  aa  to  make  a  consider- 
able impression  if  Itiey  fall  upon  a:iy  subBtance 
softer  than  wood.  Tbe  general  nnmber  of  distinct 
strokes  in  succession,  is  from  Mven  lo  nine  or 
eleven.  Tbej  foKow  each  olber  qiiickljr,  and  are 
repesteil  at  uncerlain  iolervale.  In  old  faousea, 
where  tbcEie  insfcls  abound,  they  may  be  heard  in 
warm  weatber  during;  ihe  day.  The  miise  exact- 
ly resembles  ibal  produced  bj  tapping  modfiraleiy 
with  Ibe  nail  upon  tbe  table  ;  and  wDen  familiar- 
ized, the  inKCia  will  answer  very  readily  Ibe  lap 
of  the  nail."— Introd.  ii.  aS3. 


which  ia  often  the  most  indestnictible  put  of  it; 
and  thousands  of  orifices  into  Ibe  wild  trunk  wa 
bored  by  others.  Tbe  rain  thus  insinualeB  itseK 
inio  every  part,  and  the  action  of  heat  promolea 
Ihe  decomposition.  Vaiiona  fangi  now  take  po«- 
seuion  and  assist  in  Ihe  procew,  which  is  follow- 
ed up  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  other  inaects, 
that  feed  Cnly  upon  wood  in  ao  incipient  state  of 
decay.  And  thus,  in  a  few  months,  a  mighij 
"nn»s,  which  seemed  inferior  in  hardness  only  lo 
ron.  is  mouldered  into  dost,  and  Its  place  occupied 
ly  younger  treei  full  of  life  and  Vigor." — lolrod. 


Tbey  also  answer  the  tickinc  of  a  watch,       ~       -,—        ,,.        ,  , 

if  laid  upon  wood  inhabited  by  them.  By  ^^^t  ,  ?.  ,  cleanng  the  ground 
way  of  relieving  this  dry  diectiseion,  we^"™'"™  '»? 'J'^  fallen  monarchg  of  the 
may  quote  Dean  Swift's  description  of  theKt-^est  «  effeotna  y  aided  by  laaeota,  lawell 
death-watch,  with  his  infallible  method  ofi''"*''^'*  1*7  t'"™'!*^ ''»»'"'"  "P".™  »*>"• 


-egctation  asBunes  its  moat  Inzuriant  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  this  work  the  larvn  of  the 
hectic  tribe  do  good  aerviee,  in  which  they 
arc  a^^ted  by  those  of  insects  helongiag 
to  the  tribe  next  to  be  considered. 

The  Lepidoptera,  or  the  butterfly  and 
moth  tribe,  offora,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
mo^tattractive  insecta,  whether  to  thesoien- 
ti&c  or  the non-adentifio  entomologist.  Tbe 
butterfly,  with  Its  gorgeona  hnea,  its  deTions 
flight,  and  the  comparative  obscurity  of  its 
previous  life,  has  furnished  to  poeta  of  all 
BgFS  some  of  their  moat  glowing  similei, 
and  to  philosopher  a,. fro  to  a  very  early  date, 

^ a  number  of  striking  and  beautifnl  anal- 

Tioea  rendered  to  man  by  insects  in  the  re- 1  o?'"^^  ™'*''  *^^  repose  of  the  tomb  and  tha 
moving  of  decaying  organic  matlera,  Kirby  |  probability  of  a  more  glorious  hereafter, 
and  Spenco  conclnde  their  long  list  of  insect  |  I'leso  insecta  are  also  assooiated  vrith  tha 


broaHng  the  spell.     He  calls  it-^ 

"  A  wood-worm, 
Tlist  lies  in  old  wood  like  B  hare  In  berform: 

Withteethor  with  claws  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch. 
And  chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death- 

Because,  liice  a  watch,  it  always  cries  'cUck:' 
Then  woe  be  to  thoK  in  tbe  bouse  who  are  sick  [ 
For,  sore  as  a  gun,  they  will  give  up  the  ghost, 
If  the  maggot  cries  'click,'  when  it  scratches  the 

But  B  kettle  of  scaldinif  hot  water  injected, 
Infcllihly  cures  the  timber  affected : 
The  omen  is  tiroken,  the  danger  is  over, 
The  maggot  will  die,  and  Ibe  sick  will  recover." 

After  ennmcrating  many  important  s 


most  agreeable  images  of  the  happiest  p»- 
riod  of  onr  early  days,  when,  like  the  yoiilh- 
ful  Maroins,  as  portrayed  by  Shakepean, 
we  pursoed  the  "  rainbow  bntterfliea,'*  re- 
gardless of  wet,  dirt,  and  tnmblea,  and 
eijually  oareless  aa  to  whether  the  object  of 
our  jiursuit  wers  "cabbage,"  "peacook^" 
or  "  tortoiaeshell."  Peter  Pindar's  olevar 
hut  i^arcastio  description  of  the  ezploito  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  mad  career  aftw 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  is  by  no  meuu  a 
:aggerated  picture  of  the  doings  of 


injories  and  beneSts  with  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"Benefits  eqimJIy  great  are  rendered  by  tbe 
wood-deatioying  insects.  We,  indeed,  iu  thin 
oonniry,  who  find  use  for  ten  times  mOre  timber 
than  we  produce,  conld  dispense  with  their  ser- 
vices; bnt  to  estimate  them  at  their  proper  value, 
aa  afiecting  Ihe  great  system  of  nature,  we  should 
transport  ourselves  to  tropical  climes,  or  to  those 
under  ibe  temperate  zones,  where  millions  of  acres 
are  covered  by  one  interminable  forest.  How  is  it 
that  these  untrodden  regionsi  wbeie  thousands  of 
their  giant  inhabitants  tall  victims  lo  tbe  slow 
lavages  ol  time,  or  tbe  more  sudden  operations  of 
licbining  and  hurricanes,  should  yet  exhibit  none 
0?  those  scenes  of  ruin  and  desolation  that  might 
have  been  expected,  but  are  always  found  wiih 
tbe  verdant  characters  of  youtb  and  beaaly!  It  1 
ia  to  the  insect  world  that  thia^jeat  charge  olkeep-  t 
ing  tbe  babitaiioDB  of  tbe  Dryads  in  perpetual 
frrahness  has  been  committed.  A  century  almost  \ 
would  elapse  before  the  removal  from  the  face  of 

nature  of  the  mighty  niins  of  one  of  the  bard-    ,  --  .i    •  ,        .."  '    \ 

wooded  tropical  trees,  by  the  mere  influence  of  the  ■  *^'''^°  '"  tneir  progress  from  the  ^  to  tin 
elements.  But  how  speedy  iis  decomposition,  pi^riect  winged  condition.  To  those  who 
when  their  opetationa  are  assiated  by  insecta !  AJs  \  fi.tve  not  had  this  opportunity  of  practioall* 
•ODD  aa  a  tree  is  Utea,  one  thb«  attack  it«  baik,  |  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  eoonomj  <rf  tin 


ly  an    enthusiaatio  collector,    wi^ 
glitt;iring  prize  in  view ;  uid  we  qnestioB 
ther  the  coldest  among  them  would  h^ 
te  to  follow  the  example  of  the  worthj 
knight,  with  a  shadow  of  a  ohanoe  of  cap- 
turing the  Parple  Emperor. 

Must  persons,  at  some  timeor  other,  IiaTC 
kept  silkworms,  and  are  conseqnently  pretty 
rjoainted  with  the  changes  they  on- 
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butterfly  tribe,  the  following  passages  from 
Kirby  and  Spenoe  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
supply  the  information. 

••  That  butterfly  which  amuses  you  with  its 
ai&rial  excursions,  one  while  extracting  nectar  from 
the  tube  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  then,  the  very 
image  of  fickleness,  flying  to  a  rose,  as  if  to  con- 
trast the  hue  of  its  win^.4  with  that  of  the  flower 
on  which  it  reposes — did  not  come  into  the  world 
as  you  now  behold  it.  At  its  first  exclusion  from 
the  egs^,  and  for  some  nnonths  of  its  existence  af- 
terwards, it  was  a  worm-like  caterpillar,  crawling 
upon  sixteen  short  legs,  greedily  devouring  leaves 
with  two  jaws,  and  seeing  by  means  of  twelve 
eyes  so  minute  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  microscope.  You  now  view  it 
furnished  with  wings  capable  of  rapid  and  extensive 
flights:  of  its  sixteen  feet  tea  have  disappeared, 
and  the  remaining  six  are  in  most  respects  wholly 
imlike  those  to  which  they  have  succeeded ;  its 
jaws  have  vanished,  and  are  replaced  by  a  curied- 
pp  proboscis,  suited  only  for  sipping  liquid  sweets ; 
the  form  of  its  head  is  entirely  changed,  two  long 
horns  project  from  its  upper  surface ;  and,  instead 
of  twelve  invisible  eyes,  you  behold  two,  very 
large,  and  com]K)sed  of  at  least  20,000  convex 
lenses,  tech  supposed  to  be  a  diFtinct  and  eflective 
eye. 

**  Were  you  to  push  your  examination  further, 
and  by  dissection  to  compare  the  internal  confor- 
mation of  the  caterpillar  with  that  of  the  butterfly, 
you  would  witness  changes  even  more  extraordi- 
nary, in  the  former  you  would  find  some  thou- 
sands of  muscles,  which  in  the  latter  are  replaced 
by  others  of  a  form  and  structure  entirely  diflferent. 
Nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  caterpillar  is  occu- 
pied  by  a  capacious  stomach.  In  the  butterfly 
this  has  become  converted  into  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible thread-like  viscus;  and  the  abdomen  is 
now  filled  by  two  large  packets  of  eggs,  or  other 
organs  not  visible  in  the  first  state.  In  the  former, 
two  spirally  convoluted  tubes  were  filled  with  a 
silky  gum ;  in  the  latter,  both  tubes  and  silk  have 
almost  totall}'  -  vanished :  and  changes  equally 
great  have  taken  place  in  the  economy  and  struc- 
ture of  the  nerves  and  other  organs. 

'*  What  a  surprising  transformation  !  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  change  from  one  form  to  the  other 
was  not  direct  An  intermediate  state  not  less  sin- 
^lar  intervened.  After  castine  its  skin  even  to 
Its  very  jaws  several  times,  and  attaining  its  full 
growth,  the  caterpillar  attached  itself  to  a  leaf  by 
a  silken  girth.  Its  body  greatly  contracted;  its 
skin  once  more  split  asunder,  and  disclosedan  ovi- 
form mass,  withoat  exterior  mouth,  eyes  or  limbs, 
and  exhibiting  no  other  symptom  of  life  than  a 
slight  motion  when  touched.  In  this  state  of 
death-like  stupor,  and  without  tasting  food,  the  in- 
sect existed  for  several  months,  until  at  length  the 
tomb  burst,  and  out  of  a  case  not  more  than  an 
inch  Ions,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
proceeded  the  butterfly  before  you,  which  covers  a 
surface  of  nearly  four  inches  square." — Introd.  i. 
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I  aa  they  doubtless  did,  these 


extraordinary  ohanges  without  being  able  to 
account  for  them  physiologically,  it  is  quite 
possible,  as  Kirby  has  suggested,  that  ''some 
of  the  wonderful  tales  of  the  ancients  were 
grafted  on  the  changes  which  they  observed 
to  take  place  in  insects."  The  story  of  the 
phtsnix,  for  example,  in  many  of  its  particu- 
lars, closely  resembles  various  occurrences 
in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects.  At  first  a 
worm,  emerging'  from  the  adies  of  its  pa- 
rent's funeral  pile,  and  eventually  a  glorious 
winged  creature,  proyiding  in  the  means  of 
its  own  destruction,  the  nidus  of  its  future 
and  unseen  progeny ;  the  fabled  phoenix 
might  SLSSuredly  have  acquired  its  type  from 
the  actual  butterfly,  without  Any  great 
stretch  gf  imagination.  Then  again  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  would,  to  the  minds  of  the 
early  observers,  be  shadowed  forth  in  the 
apparent  revivification  of  the  seemingly  dead 
chrysalis.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
more  glorious  than  that  of  transmigration, 
also  derived  support  and  countenance  from 
the  same  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  insect 
life.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Newman — 

**  What  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  fact 
that  an  unsightly  worm  should  pass  through  a 
shrouded  and  death-like  sleep,  and  should  wake  at 
last  a  glorious  butterfly,  to  bask  in  sunshine,  float 
on  the  impalpable  atmosphere,  and  quaff  the  lus- 
cious nectar  of  beauteous  flowers.  Well  might 
such  a  miracle  be  made  a  poet's  theme !  Well 
might  those  philosophers,  on  whose  mind  there 
dawned,  atbeit  dimly,  the  i^reat  truth  of  an  after 
life, — well  might  they  imagine  their  toilsome  ex- 
istence typified  in  the  caterpillar,  their  descent  to 
the  quiet  grave  in  the  tomb-like  repose  of  the 
chrysalis,  and  the  hereafter  they  sighed  for  in  the 
spirit-like  resurrection  of  the  happy  butterfly ;  and 
seizing  with  avidity  the  idea,  well  might  they 
designate  these  atrial  creatures  by  the  name  of 
•  souls.'  "• — Newman,  p.  73. 

Observation  and  research  have  shown  the 
true  nature  of  insect  metamorphosis ;  which 
although  no  longer  possessing  a  claim  to  the 
supernatural,  has  by  no  means  lost  its  le- 
gitimate character  of^the  wonderful.  In- 
stead of  the  crawling  caterpillar  being  77k  ta- 
morphosed  into  the  chrysalis,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  or  the  quiescent  chrysalis 
inta  the  active  butterfly,  "  it  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  wings,  legs, 
and  oth(^r  parts  of  the  butterfly  pre-exist  in 
the  chrysalis,  and  even  in  the  caterpillar ; 
these  facts  have  been  ascertained  by  immer- 
sing the  chrysalis  and  caterpillar   in  hot 

•  ^*X^  signifying  hoiihstmlKDd^iUterfy. 
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water,  and  dissecting  them  when  a  greater 
degree  of  solidity  has  thus  been  given  to  the 
various  parts."  This  is  still  more  minutely 
explained  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  in, the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

'*  A  caterpillar,  is  not,  in  fact,  a  simple,  but  a 
compound  animal,  containing  within  it  the  germ  of 
the  future  butterfly,  enclosed  in  what  will  be  the 
case  of  the  puim,  which  i»  itself  included  in  the 
three  or  more  skins,  one  over  the  other,  that  will 
successively  cover  the  larva.  As  this  increases  in 
size;  these  parts  expand,  present  themselves,  and 
are  in  turn  thrown  off,  until  at  len^fth  the  perfect 
insect,  which  bad  been  concealed  in  this  succes- 
sion of  masks,  is  displayed  in  its  genuine  form. 
That  this  is  the  projier  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Swam- 
merdam,  Malpighi,  and  other  anatomists.  The 
first-mentioned  illustrious  naturalist  discovered,  by 
accurate  dissections,  not  only  the  skins  of  the 
larva  and  of  the  pupa  incased  in  each  other,  but 
within  then  the  very  liurterfly  itself,  with  its  or- 
gans indeed  in  an  almost  fluid  state,  but  still  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts.  Of  this  fact  you  may  con- 
vince yourself  without  Swammerdam*s  skill,  by 
plunging  into  vinegar  or  spirits  of  wine  a  cater- 
pillar about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  and  letting 
it  remain  there  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  consistency  to  its  parts  ;  or  by  boiling  it  in 
water  for  a  few  minutes.  A  very  rough  disfec- 
tion  will  then  enable  yon  to  detect  the  future  but- 
Urfly;  and  you  will  tind  that  the  wings,  rolled  up 
io  a  sort  of  a  cord,  are  lod:;ed  between  the  first 
and  second  segment  of  the  caterpillar;  that  the 
antennae  and  tiunk  are  coiled  up  in  front  of  the 
head;  and  that  the  legs,  how^ever  diflferent  their 
form,  are  actually  sheathed  io  its  legs.  Malpighi 
discovered  the  eggs  of  the  future  moth  in  the  chry- 
salis of  the  silkworm  only  a  few  days  old ;  and 
Heaumer  those  of  another  moth  {Htjpogymna 
dispur)  even  in4he  caterpillar,  and  ^at  seven  or 
eight  days  before  its  change  into  the  pupa.  A 
caterpillar,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  locomotive 
egg,  having  for  its  embryo  the  included  butterfly, 
which,  after  a  certain  period,  assimilates  to  itself 
the  animal  substances  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ; 
has  its  organs  gradually  developed  ;  and  at  length 
breaks  through  the  shell  which  encloses  it. 

•*  Thisexplanation  strips  the  subject  of  everything 
miraculous,  yet  by  no  means  reduces  it  to  a  simple  or 
uninteresting  operation.  Our  reason  is  confounded 
at  the  reflection  that  a  larva,  at  tirsl  not  thicker  than 
a  thread,  includes  its  own  triple,  or  sometimes  octu- 
ple teguments ;  the  case  of  a  chrysalis,  and  a  but- 
terfly, all  curiously  folded  into  each  other ;  with 
an  apparatus  of  vessels  for  breathing  and  digesting, 
of  nerves  for  sensation,  and  of  muscles  for  mov- 
ing; and  that  these  various  forms  of  existence 
will  undergo  their  successive  evolutions  by  aid  of 
a  few  leaves  received  into  its  stomach.  And  still 
less  able  are  we  to  comprehend  how  this  organ 
should  at  one  lime  be  capable  of  digesting  leaves, 
a  ^another  only  honey;  how  one  while  a  silky 
fluid  should  be  secreted,  at  another  none ;  or  how 
organs  at  one  period  essential  to  the  existence  of 


the  insect,  should  at  another  be  cast  off«  and  the 
whole  system  that  supported  them  vanish.'* — In- 

trod.  i.  70. 

But,  beautiful  as  are  the  members  of  this 
tribe,  and  interesting  as  arc  their  curious 
changes,  a  vast,  amount  of  the  injuries 
caused  by  insects  to  the  agriculturist,  the 
forester,  the  merchant,  and  even  to  domestic 
economy,  may  fairly  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for  hedges  and 
trees  to  be  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage 
in  spring  and  -early  summer,  remaining  as 
bare  and  leafless  as  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
This  mischief  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  several  species  of  moths  or  but- 
terflies, which  occasionally  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  astonishing  numbers,  and  deyonr 
every  green  leaf  that  falls  in  their  way. 
Caterpillars  of  other  species  also  greatly  in- 
jure living  trees,  by  eating  away  the  internal 
wood ;  and  in  this  way  they  do  as  much  mis- 
chief as  the  grubs  of  wood-borUig  beetles 
previously  spoken  of.  In  short,  vegetable 
substances  of  all  descriptions,  living  and 
dead,  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  innumera- 
ble insect  foes,  which  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  the  two  classes  here 
referred  to,  since  almost  every  tribe  fur- 
nishes its  contingent  to  the  great  army,  whose 
depredations  are  doubtless  permitted  for  cer- 
tain wise  purposes,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  is  the  removal  of  decaying  organic 
substances. 

The  care  with  which  insects  provide  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  their  progeny, 
whom  the  majority  of  them  never  see,  fii- 
nishessbme  of  the  most  curious  manifestations 
of  instinct.  Most  insect  parents  perish  soon 
after  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  in  suit- 
able situations,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  supply 
of  food  to  be  ready  for  the  young  the  mo- 
ment they  emerge  from  the  egg.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  case  with  all.  A  species 
of  bug,  inhabiting  the  birch  tree,  keeps  near 
her  eggs,  and  collects  and  takes  as  much 
care  of  the  young  when  hatched  as  a  hen 
docs  of  her  chickens.  Another  insect,  per- 
fectly harmless  to  man  personally,  though 
the  object  of  much  unfounded  dislike,  does 
the  same  thing ;  we  allude  to  the  earwig, 
whose  proceedings  are  thus  detailed  by  Mr. 
Newman : — 

**  The  earwig  is  one  of  oar  most  common  in- 
sects ;  it  is  well  known  to  every  one,  and  is  very 
generally  an  object  of  unconquerable  dislike ;  the 
forceps  at  its  mil,  and  the  threatening  manner  in 
which  these  are  turned  over  its  back,  to  pinch  any 
thing  of  which  it  is  afraid,  render  it  peculiarly  dis- 
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gnsting.     The  fora    wioga  of   the  earwic  an 
square,  ghort,  leatbery  pieces,  which  cover  bal  a 
very  small  portion  of  Ihe  body :  the  invect 
psble  of  folding  them  in  any  direction,  or  c 
ihem  u  organit  of  flight.     The  hind  wi 
qaite  different  from  the  fore  wings;  Ibey 


We  Oftn  vouch  for  tho  aoonncy  of  the 

tbove  description  of  the  habita  of  the  ear- 

\  wig,  having  more  than  once  seen  the  female 

;  brooding  over  her  young  oned,  and  pretty 

'  little    white  things   they  are.      We    have 

■  never  seen  the  eomnton  earwig  on  the  wing, 
e  frequently  captured  a  smaller  io- 

>  sect,  belonging  to  a  closely  allied  gcnnS) 
portion,  ippear  totally  useless  as  organs  o(  fliehi.  ^hen  in  the  act  of  flying ;  and  it  is  probable 
When  unfolded,  the  bind  wngs  ate  remarlaTily   that  the  earwig  itself,  from  the  ample  sixe 

\  of  its  wings,  is  able  to  take  extensive  flights. 
The  beauty  of  the  wings  will  well  repay  the 

!   observer  for  the  little  trouble  required  to 

I  unfold  them.     On  the  hack  of  the  insect, 

■  between,  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs, 
'  will  be  seen  two  little  scaleliko  bodiei, 
.    lying  side  by  side  ;  these  are  the  fore  wings, 

and  if  they  are  carefally  lifted  up  with  k 
.  pin,  ihe  flying  wings  may  be  seen  beneath 
1  them,  curiously  folded  np  into  the  smallest 
.  possible  compass,  and  these,  by  the  oantions 
'   use  of  the  pin,  may  be  opened  out  to  their 

■  full  extent.  The  forceps  at  the  end  of  th* 
'  body  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  earwig  in 

and  so  ofl  nil  ibe  head  is  brought  to  the  fore  legs!  ^!''P'''^'°8 . '*f:'^"»'  preparatory  to  taking 
This  mode  of  eatine  is  exactly  that  which  is  pri:-  "'«•"  !  »""!  t*™  BuppOBltlOB  is  a  very  prob- 
lisedbytha  caterpillars  of  bulterflies  and  moths;  I  »»le  one.  The  prevalent  idea,  that  the 
(he  part  of  a  petal  or  leaf  is  eaten  out  in  a  semi-  j  earwig  is  in  the  habit  of  entering  people's 
circular  form,  and  the  bead  is  thrust  out. Id  the  ex-  j  ears,  and  there  doing  all  sorts  of  aaughtj 
Ireme  part  after  every  series  of  mouthfuls.  Pinks,  ^  tricks,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  W» 
carnations,  and  dahlias  very  frequently  lose  all  believ«  that  itsinjuriousooerationsarecon- 
toeir  beauty  from  [be  voracily  o!  these  .nswis.  g^^^  ^^  ;,i  (^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^^j^  ^^ 
When  the  time  of  breedmg  ban  arrived,  which  is         ,        .  f.        %.,  .         ,     .       .  -     ■.   ' 

generally  in  the  autumn,  the  female  reiLres  for ,  wdp»rtabng  of  the  gardener's  ripest  fruita; 
protection  to  the  ctHcks  in  Ihe  bark  of  old  trees,  or !  »"<>  '''•at  they  have  not  mended  their  man- 
Ihe  interstices  oF  weather  boarding,  oruodet  heavy  [  ners  in  this  respect  for  the  last  few  hundred 
uones  00  the  groand  ;  here  she  commences  laying  years,  we  may  infer  from  t,  »ther  amusing 
her  eggs.  The  eggs  are  usually  from  twenty  to '  passage  in  old  Mouffot'a  "  Theatre  of  In- 
fitly  in  nnnber :  when  the  female  has  finished  gecte." 
I^ing  Ihem,  she  does  not  forsake  them,  as  is  the : 

habil  of   other  insects,  but   ails  on  them,  in.  Ihi-        ,,  ti,_  p     r  v  „  —    v.  .    .i.»™  rii.»  ....«'_i 

_  ,    c  .1,1  I  .  L  J  "•        M  I  lie  Lnsiish  wom*n  hale  tnem   Ibe  earwini 

mMner  of  a  hen  until  lh.7  are  hatched  exceeding  I  y.%cau«  of  Ihe  flowers  of  clove-gim- 

"  When  the  little  on«.  leavelhe  sbell.  they  ar.   „„„„  ,^K  f^     ^,  ^^^       ,,  ^^^  ,^     ^,  ^» 

Umtly  very  j«rceptibly  larger   lha|.   Ihe   ^^^    ;^^  ,^       ,hus;  Ibey  set  in  the  most  void  plai. 

tilth  conlamed  them.     Thev  oreriselv  resemh  e  1  . ..  u   .,    .     .'    .  ,',.    ._....   ..  -l-     .   ..'^. 


fora  wing*,  except  a  small  portion  wbicb  protrudes 
from  beneath  them  ;  and,  when  examined  in  this 
position,  appear  totally  useless  as  organs  of  iliehl. 
ntoldeii,  the  bind  wings  ate  remariably 
beautiful;  they  are  of  ample  size,  perfectly  trans- 
parent, displaying  prismalic  colours  when  moved 
in  the  light ;  and  are  intersected  by  veins  which 
radiate  from  near  Ihe  centre  to  the  margin.  Tbe 
shape  of  these  winga,  when  fully  opened,  i 
nearly  that  of  the  human  ear ;  and  from  tbia  cir 
cnmstanee  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  orlgi 
nal  name  of  this  insect  was  ear-irina'. 

"  Earwigs  subsist  principally  on  Ihe  leaves  sni 
flowers  of  plants,  and  on  fruit ;  and  ihej'  are  en 
lirely  nocturnal  iruects,  retiring  by  day  into  dark 
crevices  and  corners,  where  they  are  screened  from 
olwervatian.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
TOUr  the  petals  of  a  flower  is  remarkable ;  they 
clasp  Ifae  edge  of  a  petal  in  their  fore  legs,  and, 
then,  stretching  out  their  heed  as  far  as  possible, 
bite  oat  a  mouthftil,  then  another  mouthful  nearer. 


which  containe^them.     they>recisely  resemble  ,  ^^.^oofs,  hng's-h/.^fs.  or  old  cast  things  that  »e 

Ihe  parent  in  stniclure  and  habit,  eicepl  that  thej  '  ...^ ..__' ^!  .....* 

are  without  wings ;  ihey  -'—  ■'■"—  ■ — '—  '■-■—  ' 


perfectly  white.  The  care  of  Ihe  moiher  dor- 
not  cease  with  tbe  hatching  of  the  eggs:  theynuii;< 
ones  run  after  her  wherever  she  moves,  and  sht 
conlinues  to  sit  on  them  and  brood  over  ihem  with 
the  greatest  aSectloD  for  ihany  days.  If  the  young 
ones  are  disiurbed  or  scatter^,  or  if  the  parent  ii- 
takenaway  from  them, she  witl,Dn  the  first  opportn. 
nity.cotlect  them  affain,and  brood  orerthem  ai  care- 
fully as  before,  allowing  them  to  push  ber  about, 
and  cautiously  moving  one  foot  after  another,  for 
fear  of  hurling  them.  How  the  young  ones  are  fed 
□nlil  tbe  mother* scare  has  ceased,  does  not  sppearlo 
have  been  ascertained;  for  it  is  not  until  they  are 
nearly  half  grown  thai  ihey  are  seen  feeding  on 
vegetables  with  the  tes(."— Newman,  p.  10. 


upon  n  staff  fastened  into  the  ground,  a 
these  are  easily  stufTeJ  wilb  straw;  and  when  by 
night  the  savngea  creep  into  tlieia  to  avoid  the 
rain,  or  hide  tliemseive*  in  tbe  moining,  these  old 
cast  things,  being  shook,  forth  a  great  multitude 
fall,  andaie  killed  by  (reading  on  Ibem." 

The  beautiful  wings  of  tho  earwig  lead  lu 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  insect  wings  ia 
gcnctal.  In  nothing  is  what  Cioero  calls 
"  the  intaliable  variety  of  Nature  "  more 
strikingly  manifested  than  in  those  beanti- 
fal  orgaiis  of  locomotion ;  and  upon  their 
variations  Linnsaus  founded  his  system  of 
slassifieation,  which  differs  but  slightly  from 
tiut  of  Aristotle,  the  first  systematist  whose 
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works  have  come  down  to  oar  times ;  and 
the  Linnsean  differences  are  certainly  no 
improvements  upon  a  mode  of  classifying 
insects  contrived  about  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

A  perfect  insect  is  furnished  with  four 
wings  and  six  legs ;  in  what  must  be  con- 
sidered their  normal  or  typical  state,  the 
four  wings  are  all  of  equal  size,  and  M 
equally  capable  of  being  used  in  flying  : 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  typical 
class,  Neuroptera,comprising,  among  others, 
the  dragon-flies,  white  ants,  Ephemerte,  and 
Phryganeffi  before  spoken  of;  the  most 
beautiful  members  of  this  group  being  per- 
haps the  lace- winged  flies,  one  of  whidi,  the 
elegant  Chrysopa  perla,  has  four  Very  large 
greenish  wings,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
m  texture  resembliug  the  finest  lace ;  its 
body  is  long  and  slender,  and  covered  with 
burnished  armour,  and  its  eyes  large,  pro- 
minent, and  of  a  brilliant  golden  green  co- 
lor. The  eggs  of  this,  or  a  very  closely 
allied  species,  are  very  curious  objects, 
greatly  resembling  in  appearance  some  of  the 
delicate  fungi.  They  are  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  greenish  white  color,  each  being  at-> 
tached  to  the  twig  of  lilac,  or  other  tree 
upon  which  they  are  deposited,  by  means 
of  a  white  stem  about  an  inch  long.  These 
stems  or  footstalks  are  formed  by  the  parent 
attaching  a  drop  of  glutinous  matter  to  the 
twig,  and  then  drawing  it  out  to  the  full 
length  of  her  own  body,  the  egg  being  at 
the  end  of  it.  The  larva,  like  that  of  the 
lady-birds,  is  a  dctcrmiood  enemy  to  Aphi- 
des, and  after  having  exhausted  of  their 
juices  the  bodies  of  those  pests,  it  covers 
itself  with  the  remains  of  their  bodies. 

In  the  Lepidoptcra,  or  the  butterfly  and 
moth  tribe,  wc  observe  the  first  indications 
of  a  deviation  from  the  normal  equality  of 
the  two  pairs  of  wings ;  the  hind  wings  be- 
ing generally  smaller  than  the  fore  wings, 
and  of  a  different  form,  but  all  arc  used  in 
flight.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
fore  and  hind  wings  of  the  Lepidoptera  is 
more  marked  in  the  moths  than  in  the  but- 
terflies. 

In  the  Hymenoptera,  the  difference  in  size 
of  the  two  pairs  of  wings  become  still  more 
striking,  the  fore  wings  considerably  exceed- 
ing the  hind  ones  in  development ;  but  still 
here  all  arc  useful  as  organs  of  flight.  This 
order  comprises  the  various  families  of  wasps, 
bees,  ichneumons,  ants,  &c.,  but  not  the 
white  ants,  or  Termites,  which  are  Neurop- 
terous  insects.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
oaa  ants,  which  have  no  wings,  be  classed 


with  snch  insects  as  bees  and  wasps,  in 
which  those  organs  are  present  ?  The  troth 
is,  that  the  perfect  ants,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, are  amply  provided  with  wings,  but 
these  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  ant-hill,  the 
majority  of  which  are  wingless  workers,  and 
are  termed  neuters,,  being  most  probably 
sterile  females  ;  and,  unlike  the  workera  it 
the  white-ant  establishments,  they  have  at- 
tained their  ultimate  state  of  development, 
whereas  those  of  the  white  ants  are  in  their 
larva  or  first  active  state.  In  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Newman,  all  the  tenants 
of  an  establishment  of  yellow  ants  are  ex- 
hibited in  action,  preparatory  to  the  found- 
ing of  fresh  colonies. 

« In  the  autumR,  we  frequently  observe  one  of 
these  hrllocks  closely  covered  with  ^  living  ma« 
of  winged  ants,  which  continue  to  promeDade,  as 
it  were,  over  its  entire  surface;  tbey  mount  on 
every  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  and  the 
laborers  (for  now  the  entim  population  of  the  nest 
has  tnrned  out)  accompany  them  as  closely  ai 

Cible,  following  them  to  the  extreme  tip  of  eveiy 
e  of  grass,  and  when  at  length  those  nossesMi 
of  wings  spread  them  in  preparation  for  flight,  tbt 
laborers  will  often  bold  tnem  back,  as  if  loath  to 
trast  them  alone,  or  desirous  of  sharing  the  perils 
of  their  trackless  course.  1  f  the  temperature  is  nnia- 
vorable,  either  from  cold  or  wet,  at  the  period  of 
the  grand  autumnal  production  of  winged  ants, 
they  remain  in  the  nest  for  several  days,  until  a 
favorable  change  in  the  weather  takes  place, 
when  the  laborers  opeh  all  4he  avenues  to  the  ex- 
terior, and  (be  wing^  multitude  passes  forth  at 
the  portals  in  flittering  and  iridescent  panoply. 
When  the  air  is  warm  and  still  they  rise  in  tbos- 
sands,  and  sailing,  or  rather  floating,  on  the  atmo- 
sphere, leave  for  ever  the  scene  of  their  former  a- 
istence. 

«  Myriads  of  these  fljring  ants,  attracted  by  the 
brilliant  surface  of  water  illiunined  by  an  autumnal 
sun,  rush  into  the  fatal  current,  and  are  seen  no 
more :  myriads  are  devoured  by  birds;  and  hat  a 
small  proportion  of  the  immense  swarm  which 
left  the  nest  escapes,  and  lives  to  found  new  colo- 
nies." — Newman,  p.  48. 

All  the  winged  males  quickly  perish  after 
pairing,  which  takes  place  in  the  air.  The 
first  care  of  the  female,  on  desoending  to 
the  ground,  is  to  select  a  fit  spot  for  the 
formation  of  a  nest ;  thb  being  fixed  npoD, 
she  divests  herself  of  her  wings^  now  not  only 
useless,  but  an  incumbrance  ;  this  she  does 
by  twisting  them  about  over  her  back,  pull- 
ing them  off  with  her  feet,  or  cutting  them 
off  with  her  mandibles.  This  being  aooom- 
plished  she  excavates  her  future  dwelling- 
plaoe^  deposits  her  eggs^  attends  upon  tha 
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lame  and  pup®,  and  perfonns  all  the  da- 
ties  of  a  careful  antHnother,  in  whieh  she  is 
assbted  by  workers,  if,  as  is  sometimes  tHe 
oltse,  a  few  of  them  should  meet  with  her  ; 
otherwise  she  is  herself  the  solitary  and  un- 
aided foundress  of  the  new  oolony. 

Amazingly  large  swarms  of  ants  are  some- 
times observed  in  Autumn,  and  naturally 
ffscite  the  wonder  of  all  unacquainted  with 
the  habits  of  these  insects  ;  and  even  those 
to  whom  they  are  familiar  (Cannot  witness 
without  admiration  this  among  other  pal- 
pable manifestations  of  instinct-prompted 
actions,  tending  to  the  perpetuation  of 
•p^ies. 

in  the  Diptera,  or  tribe  of  two- winged 
flies,  the  hind  win^s  attain  their  minimum 
of  development,  being  reduced,  in  some  or- 
ders, to  mere  little  knobs,  seated  on  a  short 
pedicel,  one  under  each  perfect  wing ;  and 
in  others  even  these  representatives  are  so 
amall  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  No 
more  familiar  examples  of  this  class  can  be 
adduced  than  gnatv,  crane  flies,  and  house 
flies  :  various  species  of  the  latter  follow 
man,  and  domesticate  themselves  with  him 
wherever  he  goes ;  and  many  of  them  in 
their  larva  state,  are  of  the  greatest  service 
in  removing  vegetable  and  animal  impuri- 
ties, which  would  otherwise  accumulate,  and 
become  exceedingly  offensive. 

In  the  Hemiptera  the  fore  wings  begin  to 
vield  in  importance  to  the  hinder  ones,  be- 
ing of  a  leathery  coufiistence  in  their  basal 
portionSjwith  the  apical  part  membranaceous; 
the  hind  wings  are  entirely  membranous, 
and  are  the  chief  organs  of  flight.     The 

{dant-bugs,  to  one  genus  of  which  order  be- 
ongs  that  nocturnal  pest,  the  bed-bug, 
though  destitute  of  wings,  is  the  typical  or- 
der of  tills  class,  which  is  separated  from 
the  dasd  Orthoptera  by  certain  minute  tech- 
nical characters.  In  the  Orthoptera,  the 
fore  wings  reach  their  minimum  of  de- 
velopment in  the  order  of  Forficulites,  or 
earwigs,  before  mentioned  ;  Where  they  are 
reduced  to  little,  square,  leathery  coverings 
to  the  hinder  wings,  which,  in  these,  are 
alone  used  in  flyins,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  crickets  and  mole  crickets ;  in  the  grass- 
hoppers, locusts,  and  cockroaches,  they  are 
as  large  as  the  for^  wings,  but  still  partly  of 
the  same  leathery  consistence,  and  of  little 
use  as  organs  of  locomotion. 

In  the  Coleoptera,  or  beetle  tribe,  the 
fore  wings  completely  lose  their  power  of 
assisting  in  flight,  as  well  as  their  mem- 
branaceous consistence,'  being  of  a  hard, 
smMaoeous  ohaflMteri  and  having  for  their 


only  office  that  of  protecting  the  membrana- 
ceous hind  wings  when  not  in  use,  and  fold- 
ed up  beneath  them.  To  this  class  belong 
the  May-bugs,  the  death-watch,  andsextpn- 
beetle  before  mentioned ;  the  Spanish  fly, 
or  blister-beetle,  the  lady-bird,  the  glow- 
worm, and  numbers  of  others,  are  also 
members  of  this  class.  In  some  of  its  or- 
ders the  wines  are  only  partially  or  not  at 
all  developed  ;  and  the  genus  Lampyris,  or 
glow-worm,  affords  an  example  of  the  fe- 
male being  entirely  without  wings,  while  the 
male  appears  under  the  form  of  a  perfect 
winged  beetle.  The  luminous  property  of 
the  female  is  allowed  by  all  naturalists ;  but 
even  at  the  present  day,  though  the  fact  has 
been  again  and  again  stated,  some  entomo- 
logists altogether  deny  the  luminosity  of  the 
male  ;  and  even  among  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  concede  to  him  the  possession  of 
lamps,  there  are  some  who  state  that  the 
lights  are  visible  only  while  the  male  is  at 
rest,  and  that  they  disappear  when  he  is 
flying.  We  ore  able  fully  to  confirm  the 
testimony  of  those  who  state  the  male  glow- 
worm to  DO  luminous,  and  also  to  say  with 
confidence  that  his  light  is  displayed  while 
on  the  wing  ;.  having,  on  one  occasion,  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  great  num- 
bers enter  an  open  window,  on  a  warm^ 
moist,  summer  evening,  and  fly  towards  the 
candles.  They  alighted  upon  the  table,  on 
the  hand,,  and  on  the  dress  of  those  near 
the  table  ;  the  light  of  each  was  perfectlv 
apparent  in  the  form  of  two  or  four  small 
specka  of  light,  placed  towards  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  aodomen  ;  and  when  the  winged 
rover  darted  off  into  the  dark  part  of  the 
room,  the  points  of  light  were  visible  for  a 
considerable  distance  as  he  receded  from 
view. 

There  is  one  curious  peoaliarity  belong 
ing  to  the  glow-worm  which  should  be 
mentioned ;  it  is  luminous  in  every  staoe 
of  its  existence ;  egg,  larva,  and  pupa,  idl 
displaying  the  beautiful  radiance  although 
not  equally  with  the  perfect  insect.  This 
fact. tends  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  hypo 
thesis  which  would  limit  the  use  of  the 
light  to  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  male  to 
discover  his  partner  in  the  dark. 

The  extensive  family  of  Aphides  or  plant- 
lice,  offer  many  peculiarities  deserving  no- 
tice. The  various  species  are  some  of  the 
greatest  pests  to  which  the  gardener,  the 
florist,  and  the  farmer  are  in  this  country 
exposed.  The  species,  for  the  most  part, 
infest  each  its  particular  plant ;  for  example, 
the  Aphis  of  the  hop  {AphU  EumuH)  is  not 
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found  upon  the  rose-tree  ;  nor  that  of  the 
bean  (A,  Faba)  upon  the  hop.  These 
plant-lioe  often  appear  in  immense  numbers 
and  oyerrun  eztensiye  districts  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  time.  Like  White  of  Selbome, 
many  a  lover  of  flowers  has  frequently  had 
to  lament  the  almost  instantaneous  des- 
truction of  his  honeysuckles,  roses,  and 
other  favorite  plants ;  which,  ^'  one  week 
the  most  sweet  and  lovely  objects  that  the 
eye  oould  behold,  would  become  the  next, 
tne  most  loathsome,  being  enveloped  in  a 
viscous  substance,  and  loaded  with  Aphides 
,  or  smother-flies!" 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
these  insects  will  sometimes  overrun  a  hop- 
garden,   a  rose-garden,   a    bean-field,   or 
other  collection  of  plants  that  may  happen 
to  suit  their  purposes,  affords  considerable 
countenance  to  the  popular  belief  that  they 
are  wafted  through  the  air  by  a  peculiar 
base  or  ^'  blue  mist,"  attendant  upon  an 
east  wind  ;  and  this  is  sometimes  partially 
true,  so  far  as  the  autumnal  migrations  are 
concerned,  but  unfortunately  for  the  popu- 
lar hypothesis,  at  that  time  of  the  year  the 
direct  mischief  for  the   season   has  been 
done  ;   the  immense   swarms  of   Aphides 
sometimes  seen  in   autumn,  having  com- 
pleted their  own  share  in  the  work  of  des- 
truction, have  quitted  the  scene  of  their 
former  devastations,  after  depositing  the 
eggs  which  are  to  give  birth  to  a  fresh 
brood  in  the  following  spring,  and  most 
probably  quickly  perish,  though  this  is  a 
part  of  their  history  not  yet  satisfactorily 
ascertained.     At  all  events,  this  seems  to 
agree  with   facts   which    have  been   well 
established  by  direct  experiment,  and  with 
the  testimony  of  authors  who  have  recorded 
their  observations  upon    the  economy   of 
these  insects.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
White  was  not  as  well  acquainted  with  in- 
sects as  with  birds,  or  he  would  most  likely 
have  left  us  some  valuable  information  upon 
the  economy  of  these  ^'  smother-flics."    A 
passage  in  his  ^'  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bome," well  describes  the  immense  num- 
bers of  Aphides  occasionally  seen  on  the 
wing  in  their  autumnal  shifting  of  quarters  ; 
and  the  date  pretty  nearly  agrees  with  Pro- 
fessor Rcnnie's  observation,  that  he  had 
remarked  for  several  successive  years  that 
the  hop- flies  disappear  soon  after  Midsum- 
mer, though  the  leaves  had  been  literally 
covered  with  them  only  a  few  days  pre- 
viously.   'White  says : — 

*    "  At  about  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this 


day  [Aonist  1st,  1785],  which  was  yery  hot,  the 
people  of  this  village  [Selbome]  were  Borprieed 
by  a  swarm  of  Apbides,  or  smother- flies,  which 
fell  in  these  parts.  Those  that  were  walking  in 
the  street  at  that  juncture  found  themselves  cover- 
ed  with  these  insects,  which  settled  also  on  the 
hedges  and  gardens,  blackening  all  the  ye^taUes 
where  they  alighted.  My  anntfals  were  discolor- 
ed with  them,  and  the  sCAlks  of  a  bed  of  onions 
were  quite  coatid  over  for  six  days  after.  TheK 
armies  were  then,  no  doubt,  in  a  state  of  migra- 
tion, and  shifting  their  quarters ;  and  might  have 
come,  as  far  as  we  know,  from  the  great  hop  plan- 
tations of  Kent  or  Sussex,  the  wind  being  all  that 
day  in  the  easterly  quarter.  They  were  observed 
at  the  same  time  in  great  clouds  about  Famham,  and 
all  along  the  lane  from  Faroham  to  Alton."— Visi- 
ter 53,  toBarrington. 

Mr.  Kirby  also  records  the  annoyanee  to 
which  he  was  subjected  later  in  the  year  by 
coming  in  contact  with  one  of  these  migrant 
armies  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  they  flew  into  his 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nostnls,  and  completely 
covered  his  dress.  Similar  appearances  have 
not  unfrequenily  been  mentioned  in  the 
new^apers. 

Like  the  winged  ants  before  spoken  of,  it 
b  these  winged  Aphides  which  are  the  found- 
ers of  new  colonies,  by  depositing*  their 
eggs  in  places  adapted  for  their  reception ; 
but  unlike  the  ants,  the  parent  Aphides  take 
no  further  note  of  their  eggs. 

The  wonder  naturally  excited  by  the  al- 
most instantaneous  appearance  of  htfge 
swarms  of  Aphides,  will,  in  great  measure, 
be  dissipated,  when  it  is  repolleoted  that  they 
are  endowed  with  an  amasing  fecundity.  The 
rapidity  of  their  production  is  indeed  enor- 
mous ;  nine  generations  may  descend  firom 
a  single  Aphis  in  the  course  of  three  months 
— this  has  been  proved  by  experiment — ^and 
each  generation  has  been  said  to  average  one 
hundred  individuals ;  so  that  Reaumur's 
calculation,  that  a  single  female  may  be  the 
progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants 
during  her  own  life,  large  as  the  number  is, 
is  probably  within  the  mark.  Professor 
Ronnie  says  that  he  has  counted  upwards  of 
a  thousand  Aphides  at  a  time  upon  a  ransk 
hop-leaf ;  supposing,  therefore,  each  of  die 
thousand  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
number  of  descendants  mentioned  by 
Reaumur,  we  need  not  resort  to  the  popular  * 
belief  in  the  blight-{Hroducing  property  of 
the  cast  wind  to  account  for  tne  rapidity 
with  which  a  hop-garden  is  frequently  oyer- 
run with  a  pest,  against  whose  ravages  no 
adequate  protection  has  yet  been  discoyered. 

Whatever  degree  of  qualification  we  may 
feel  inclined  to  apply  to  the  Btabementa  ef 
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the  ntei  of  inaKaao  of  Aphides,  it  ia  an- 1  proceed  altogether  on  uother  ayatem ;  th«  young 


bom  exBclIf  tike  the  old  onee,  but  leaaj 
Oiey  Esiick  tbeiT  be&ka  through  ib«  nnd,  and  b^in 
<Jrawl[>[;  sap  nhen  only  a  day  old,  andgoanqmet- 
ly  »iiickiDg  BVay  for  days;  and  Uien,  all  at  ontx, 
wilhoul  lore,  courtship,  or  aiatrimony,  each  indi- 
viijiial  begins  bringing  fonb  yoQUK  ones,  and  «)d< 
tintirn  in  do  so  for  inonihs,  at  the  rate  of  from  a 
iio/.<;]i  lo  eighteen  every  day,  and  yet  cootinues  to 
liicri-B^cin  Bizeatl  Ihe  while;  there  aeein  to  he  no 
mnli^!>,  no  drones,— all  bring  forth  alike.  Early  in 
r  ihc«e  blights  an  scaiiered  along  the  stems, 
soon  as  iLe  lillle  onea  come  to  light,  and 
lu  sap-sucking  dose' to  their  mother,  the 
^et  filled  up,  and  the  old  ones  look  like 
imong  the  rest, — as  here  and  there  an  ox  ir 


deniable  that  they  do  multiply  with  cxtrcn 
npidity,  and  their  production  is  attended 
with    cirouiDStanceH  vhtch    have  no  exact 
parallel  in  the  animal  kingdom.     Certain 
two-win^cd -flics  are  viviparouB,  that  ia,  in- 
stead of  depositing  eggs,  according  to  the ;  tm 
general  law  obtaining  among  insects,  their ''Ic: 
yonng  ones  are  produced  alivo,  in  the  form   ""^ 
of  larvfo  or   pupae ;  but  nhether  eggs  are  j  "■" 
deposited,  or  living  young  brought  forth,  k^' 
neither  mode  of  inoroase  takes  plaoo  until  |  ,;(„ 
the  parent  flics  have  paired.     Aphides,  on  1  e.p, 
the  oontrary,  at  certain  timeBof  thoycar,are!eiit 

endotred  with  the  remarkable  faculty  of;  -^  ^^'"^^  ^^  aheep, — when  all  the  spare  ruwn  is  iiu* 
producing  living  young  without  havinir  pre*  i  '-'^  "!'■  ^"^  ">*  ^'^^  completely  covered.  The 
viouslT  paired  ;  nnd  this  is  not  eonflned  to  j  y*"""^  PT*"'  ""  """""S  their  flrel  appearanoa  id 
t\,^^J  K..\  1    i^.  ■      1        L       jv     .1         ii:  vvoid,  seem  ralhpr  posed  aa  to  what  tobe  at, 

the  ordinal  parent,  but  is  also  shared  by  tl.o  ,,,|  ^^^^j'  i,„  „„  j^e  backs  of  the  others  fo? 
deaoendanta  for  several  generatione.  Bonnet,la,i,,„u,  orno;  then,  as  if  having  made  up  their 
a  Ircnch  naturalist,  took  the  preoautioa  to  |  minds,  ibeytoddje  upwards,  walkin^c  on  ihe  bocks 
isolate  some  of  the  firBt-hatched  wingless  lOHhe  whole  flock  till  ihey  arrive  at  the  upperend 
females  of  the  Aphis  inhabiting  the  oak  of  ihe  Khool,  and  then  settle  themselves  quietly 
tree,  as  soon  as  they  were  exolnded  from  the  I  '^o''""'  ="  ^'o*  aa  possible  to  the  outermost  of  their 
egg,  and  be  found,  that  in  the  course  ofl'""^"''*-*"^  then  conmience  sap-mkmgl.ke  the 
ttTTn^  ...^..it..   _■      L,        i-  res  ;    he  flock  by  his  means  extends  in  length 

three  months,  nine  generations  were  succe.-  j  ,,,,^  ^      „j  ^/,„,  .^^  ■     ,^001  i.  o^ 

HTeiy  produced  in  this  way,  although  care  ,  ,ake„  by  th^JT  multitude,  and  completely  covered 
was  taken  that  no  males  should  have  aooeas  lo  the  vury  lip.  Towards  aniumn,  however,  the 
to  the  females.  Towards  autumn,  however,  1  bligliLs  undergo  a  change  in  their  nature,  their  feet 
the  power  of  giving  bir(h  to  a  living  progeny  -'^''<^''  '^'"^  "^  'h"  'md,  their  skin  opens  along  the 
ia  lostj  and  egga  are  deposited  in  the  usuu'l  1  ^■"^''' ■'"'^  «  "'"K^<* ''''K'""*'"**  out— ihesummer 
way,  after  pairing,  no  donbt  because  they  ^'^"^'^i"''"'  l*'"?  g™e>;ally  wingless.    These  are 

of  winter  than  hving  individuals  would  be  ;  I  „,nged  females  lay  eggs,  and  whilst  this  operation 
and  from  these  eggs  the  race  is  renewed  in  |  h  ^mng  on,  a  solitary,  winged  blight  may  be  ob- 
the  following  spring.  icerved  on  Ihe  under-side  of  Ihe  leaves,  or  on  the 

An  aceurate  obeerver  before  quoted,  who,  ■  jou"?  uliootJi.  particularly  on  the  hop,  and  differ- 
tmder  the  psendonyme  of  iCuaiicw,*  uacii ' '"-  '""""'I  '"  own  progeny  in  being  winged  and 
to  poblish  aome  extremely  lively  and  pleas- 1  "':'l!^  '''»'=''■  ^iH""^  '"  P^  ■'  "IK^Z  "^ 

ing''d««riptionsofthoeW4p4-^b^"^ 

uiga  of  animals  in  a  letter  on  "  blighta,"  I,  |„,o[.™.7|,ese  eggs  hatch  and  become bligbi; 

details  the  mode  of  prodnetion  of  Aphides  ibpse  blights  are  viviparous,  end  that  without  (he 

in  the  following  words  : —  |  nRii.il  union  of  the  sexes,  and  so  are  their  childran 

anil  ^r^idchildren, — the  number  of  births  depend- 

"  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  ol  paias  to  find  Out  ■  '"=  --"l-'ly  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  thnt 
■he  birth  and  parentage  of  irae  blights ;  and  for  I  '""^ '  ?'  '**''  ^'  "'"'*'  approaches,  the  whole 
this  purpose  have  watched,  day  after  day,  the  col-  ^^f'T'"^"'-  orseiiesof  geneiaRons.aaBumes  wings, 
onies  ofihem  in  my  own  garden,  and  single  ones  "'"^^  ""  I?"""'  ,«'"'  ",°'  1»»^-  nndergoes  fre- 
which  I  have  kept  in-doots,  and  under  tumblers  •l'"''!;!!);  achange  in  color  and  m  the  stinng,  .n- 
lumed  upside  down ;  tbt  increase  is  prodigious ;  ,1  ^J,"""^.  °'  being  viviparous,  lays  eggs."- Le Here  of 
beats  everything  of  {he  kind  thai  I  have  ever  seen,  l"'""^"'-  P-  «. 
heard,  or  read  of.    Insects  in  gioaral  come  from  an       t      1       ■       1  .  n-  . 

^g,—tbentumioacaterpillBr,whicbdDes nothing  To  the  singular  tnbo  of  blights  we  m 
but  eat, — then  to  a  chrysalis,  which  does  noihini: ,  now  treating  on.  belongs  the  hop-fly, — ao 
hot  sleep, — then  to  a  perfect  beetle  or  fly,  wbicli  insect,  which,  as  Rusticus  well  says,  "  has 
does  nothing  hut  increasp  its  kind.  But  blighdt  more  rule  over  the  potJiets  and  tempers  of 
I  mankicid,  than  any  other  ;  its  abundance  or 

*  We  are  happy  to  lean  that  Ihe  delightfulpapers!  scarcity  being  the  almost  only  criterion  of* 
on  Nwural  Hi«ory  by  Hu..«ico|i  have  twn  co'ImH  scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  CTOpsOf  hops." 
ed,  andaie  now  being  printed  in  a  handsome  vol-'  ,,   -      ■*         ,  1        ir  j.      .     ,1. 

ume  (with  ilta«raiionHf,fttfm  which  we  have  baen  I  "■  '^  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  lo  th« 
kindly  aUowed  to  make  some  quMatl(ns.  I  spo«ulatiTe  operatioos  whicli  Arise  from  tbia 
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cause.  Rustions  contrasts  the  amoant  of 
duty  paid  in  1802,  With  that  paid  in  1825 
and  1826.  The  former  year  was  favorable 
to  the  increase  of  the  hop-flj,  and  the  duty 
paid  was  iS15,46d,  10s.  5d.  The  fluctuation 
of  the  years  1825  and  1826  are  so  curious, 
that  we  quote  the  passage  :— 

*<In  1825,  the  duty  commenced  al  130,000/., 
but,  owing  to  the  excessiye  inctease  of  the  fly, 
had.  in  July,  fallen  to  16,000f. ;  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  it  rose  to  29,000/. ;  but  towards  the 
end  fell  again  to  22,000/.;  the  amount  paid  was 
24,317/.  Os,  lid.  In  the  following  year  the 
summer  was  remarkably  dry  and  hot ;  \^e  could 
hardly  sleep  of  nights  with  the  sheets  on ;  the 
thermometer  for  several  nights  continued  above  70 
degrees  all  the  night  through  :  the  crop  of  hops 
was  immense,  scarcely  a  fly  was  to  be  found,  and 
the  betted  duly,  which  begaq  in  May  at  120,000/., 
rose  to  265,000/.;  the  old  duty  actually  paid  was 
269,331/.  08.  9c/.;  the  gross  duty,  468,401/.  16s.  Id,, 
bein^  the  largest  amount  ever  known.  From  this 
it  will  appear  that,  in  duty  alone,  a  little  insignifi- 
cant-looking-fly  has  control  over  450,000/.  annual 
income  to  the  British  Treasury ;  and,  supposing 
the  hop-grounds  of  Eneland  capable  of  paying 
this  duty  annually,  which  they  certainly  are,  it  is 
very  manifest,  that  in  1825,  these  creatures  were 
the  means  of  robbing  the  treasury  of  426,000/. 
This  seems  a  large  sum,  but  it  is  not  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  sums  gained  and  lost  by  dealers  during 
the  two  years  in  question.** — Letters,  p.  75. 

Rusticus,  in  the  following  passage,  de- 
scribes some  of  the  curious  effects  of  the 
attacks  of  hlightSy  or  Aphides,  upon. the 
plants  infested  by  them. 

*<  All  blights  infest  the  young  and  juicy  shoots, 
and  leaves  of  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  sap-suck- 
ing, and  the  plants  honored  by  their  operations 
forthwith  play  the  most  amusing  and  incredible 
vagaries;  bearing  blossoms  instead  of  leaves, 
leaves  instead  of  blossoms;  twisthig  into  cork- 
screws stems  which  ought  to  be  straight,  and 
making  straight  as  sticl^  those  which,  as  the 
scarlet  ranner  and  hop,  ought  to  twine;  some- 
times, as  in  the  peach,  making  the  leaves  hugip  up 
in  the  middle,  and  causing  the  tree  to  look  as 
thou|;h  it  had  a  famous  crop  of  young  fruit; 
making  apple-trees  bear  blossoms  on  their 
roots,  and  causing  roots  to  ^row  out  of  their 
young  shoots ;  and  by  torroentmg  orchards  in  this 
way,  preventing  the  fruit  from  ripening,  and 
making  it  woolly,  tasteless,  and  without  juice.  It 
is  amusing  to  see  with  what  regularity  the  blights 
station  themselves  on  the  young  shoots  of  the 
guelder-rose,  crowding  so  close  together,  that  not 
a  morsel  of  the  rind  is  to  be  seen,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  forming  a  double  tier,  or  two  thicknesses ; 
the  poor  sprig  losing  its  formal,  unbending,  up- 
right position,  and  writhing  itself  into  strange 
contortions.'* — Letters,  p.  66. 

Independently  of  the  direct  injuries  to 


plants  arising  from  the  sap-sucking  propen- 
sities of  Aphides,  there  is  another  effiset 
produced  by  them,  by  which  all  the  oM 
naturalists  were  exceedingly  pnxzled.  Even 
White  could  not  account  for  the  **  visooiB 
substance"  which  enveloped  his  honeysa^ 
kles,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  ^'  thatm 
hot  weather,  the  effluvia  of  flowers  in  fieldi 
and  meadows  and  gardens,  are  drawn  up  in 
the  day  by  a  brisk  evaporation,  and  then  in 
the  night  fall  down  again  with  the  dew9,  in 
which  they  are  entangled ;"  an  hjpothen 
as  tenable  as  that  of  Pliny,  who  hesitated 
whether  he  should  call  honey-dew^  the  sub- 
stance alluded  to,  ^^  the  sweat  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  saliva  of  the  stars,  or  the  liquid 
produced  by  the  purgation  of  the  air." 
Trees  and  other  plants  are  sometimes  great- 
ly disfigured  by  the  quantity  of  this  sweet 
clammy  substance^  which  not  only  gives 
them  an  unsightly  appearance,  but  preventi 
the  leaves  from,  performing  their  proper 
functions.  Much  has  been  written  upon 
honey-dew  and  its  origin;  some  autlwin 
have  described  it  as  ^^  a  peoaliar  base  or 
mist,  loaded  with  a  poisonous  miasm,"  bj 
which  the  leaves  are  stimulated  to  the  mo^ 
bid  secretion  of  a  saccharine  and  risdd 
juice ;  others  have  ascribed  it  to  electriesl 
causes ;  and  others,  again,  have  believed  it 
to  be  produced  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  in 
consequence  of  their  roots  being  attacked 
by  insects.  The  truth  is,  however,  thii 
honey-dew  is  a  peculiar  syrupy  flnid,  se- 
creted by  Aphides,  and  expelled  from  their 
bodies  through  two  short  tubes  placed  on 
their  back.  That  this  is  its  trae  origin  hu 
been  well  ascertained.  It  never  occurs  on 
plants  on  which  the  Aphides  are  not  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time,  or  which  have  not 
been  recently  infested  by  them  ;  it  is  alwaji 
deposited  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf; 
and  the  insects  may  be  actually  observed  in 
the  act  of  expelling  it  from  their  tubes. 
On  one  occasion  we  saw  this  honey-dew 
falling  in  such  quantities  from  a  <^erry-tr0s 
trained  against  a  wall,  and  standing  at  the 
proper  angle  with  re^rd  to  the  sun,  that 
a  beautiful  little  Ins  was  formed  in  the 
shower,  with  all  the  proper  colors,  jast  as  a 
similar  bow  may  be  produced  at  will  by 
directing  a  stream  of  water  from  a  garden- 
engine  against  a  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  fine 
spray,  opposite  the  sun.  Mr.  Robt.  Pat- 
terson, in  bis  delightful  little  book  on  '^  The 
Natural  History  of  the  Insects  mentioned 
in  Shakspeare's  Plays,"  relates  a  oireaB- 
stance  which  fell  under  his  own  obsoryatioa. 
He  says, — 
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**  On  a  fine  day>  in  the  month  of  September, 
1829,  when  I  waa  yisiting  the  heautiful  demesne 
of  Lord  Annesley,  at  Castle- wellan^  1  noticed  a 
holly-tree,  on  which  a  number  of  wasps  were 
continaally  alif^bting,  running  rapidly  over  its 
leaves,  and  flitting  from  branch  to  branch.  A  num- 
ber of  holly -trees  were  scattered  over  the  fawn ; 
bat  not  one  exhibited  the  same  exhilarating  bustle. 
I  sat  down  beside  it,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
peculiar  attraction  this  tree  possessed,  and  soon 
found  that  the  wasps  were  not  its  only  visitors. 
A  number  of  ants  were  ploddhng  quietly  along  the 
twigs  and  leaves,  exhibiting  by  their  staid  and 
regular  deportment,  a  singular  contrast  to  the  rapid 
and  vascillating  movements  of  the  wasps.  I  now 
discovered,  that  both  ants  and  wasps  were  attract- 
ed by  a  substance  which  was  plentifully  sprinkled 
over  all  the  leaves, — ^the  celebrated  honey  dew  of 
the  poets.  This  substance  is  a  secretion  deposited 
by  a  small  insect,  which  is  green  upon  the  rose- 
tree,  and  black  upon  the  wood-bine,  and  which 
entomolofcists  distinguish  by  the  ^neric  name  of 
Aphis.  The  liquid  they  deposit  is  perfectly  pure, 
and  rivals  either  sugar  or  honey  in  its  sweetnessw 
The  ants  not  only  suck  it  up  with  eagerness, 
whenever  it  can  he  found,  but  they  possess  the 
art  of  making  the  Aphides  yield  it  by  patting 
them  gently  with  theirantenne;  and  one  p«irticn- 
lar  species  of  ant  is  said  to  conBne  the  Aphides 
in  apartments  constructed  solely  for  that  purpose, 
to  supply  them  with  food,  to  protect  them  from 
danger,  and  to  take,  in  every  respect*  as  much 
care  of  them  as  we  should  do  of  our  milch-cattle." 
—p.  144. 

Strange  and  almost  incredible  as  tUs 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  a^^ts  may  ap- 
pear, it  has  been  fully  verified  by  accurate* 
observers.  One  little  extract  from  Rnsti- 
cas  may  be  quoted  in  reference  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  ants  and  Aphides,  as  well  as 
to  show  thd  kind  of  enemies  the  latter  are 
exposed  to. 

**  Yon  will  never  find  a  plant  of  any  kind  in- 
fested with  the  Aphis,  without  also  observing  a 
number  of  ants  and  Jady- birds  among  them,  and 
also  a  queer-iooking  insect,  like  a  fat  lizard, 
which  is,  in  fact,  ^e  caterpillar  of  the  lady-binl. 
The  connexion  of  the  ants  and  the  Aphis  is  of 
the  most  peaceful  kind  that  can  be  conceived; 
their  object  is  the  honey-dew  which  the  Aphis 
emits ;  and,  far  from  hurting  the  animal  which 
afifords  them  this  pleasant  fcKM,  they  show  it  the 
peatest  possible  attention  and  kindness,^ -licking 
It  all  over  with  their  little  tongues,  and  fondling 
it,  and  patting  it,  and  caressing  it  with  their  anten- 
nae in  the  kindest,  prettiest  way  imaginable :  not 
80  the  lady-bird,  or  its  lixard-like  caterpillar; 
these  feed  on  the  blights  most  voraciouslv,  a 
angle  grub  clearing  a  leaf,  on  which  were  forty 
or  more,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  perfect 
lady-bird  is  a  decided  enemy  to  them,  but  not  so 
fonnidable  a  one  as  the  grub.  The  eggn  bf  the 
lady-bird  may  often  be  seen  on  the  hop-leaf;  they 
are  yellow,  and  five  or  six  in  a  cltister  placed  on 


their  ends ;  these  should  on  no  account  be  de^ 
stroyed,  as  is  too  often  the  cas^,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  so 
decided  a  friend  to  the  hop-grower. 

**  Besides  the  lady-bird  and  its  grub,  there  are 
two  other  terrible  enemies  to  the  poor  Aphis ; 
one  of  these  is  a  green,  ungainly-looking  grub, 
without  ]^,. which  li^s  flat  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  stretches  out  his  neck,  just  like  a  leech, 
till  it  touched  one  of  them  ;  directly  he  feels  one 
he  seizes  it  in  his  teeth,  and  holds  it  up,  wriggling 
in  the  air,  till  he  has  sucked  all  the  goodness  out 
of  it,  and  left  a  mere  empty  skin.  This  curious 
creature  turns  to  a  fly  which  has  a  body  banded 
with  difierent  colors,  and  which  in  summer  you  • 
may  often  observe  under  trees  ant  about  flowers, 
standing  quite  still  in  the  air  as  though  asleep,  yet 
if  you  try  to  catch  him,  darting  off  like  an  arrow. 
The  otbe^  has  six  legs,  and  very  large,  strong, 
curved  jaws,  and  is  a  most  ferocious-looking  fel- 
low, strutting  about  with  the  skins  of  the  blights 
which  he  has  killed  on  his  bacbi  This  fierce  fel- 
low comes  to  a  very  beautiful  fly,  with  four 
wings,  all  divided  into  meshes,  like  a  net,  and  two 
beautiful  golden  eyes.  All  these  creatures  which 
thus  live  on  the  plant-lice,  have,  a  very  strong 
and  disagreeable  smell  in  the  perfect  state."— Let- 
ters oi  Rusticus,  p.  77. 

We  mnst  borrow  one  quotation  from  the 
Episodes,  showing  the  equanimity  with 
which  thQ  Aphides  sustain  the  attacks  of 
their  insect  foes. 

^  Let  us  conclude  our  *  Article  on  Aphidesf 
with  a  few  distinguishing  traits  of  their  personal 
character  and  peculiar  physiology.  *  Character ! 
(say  you)  what  scope  for  the  display  of  character 
in  a  little  denizen  whose  ^world  is  comprised  in  a 
single  leaf  or  flower-bnd-^who  is  bom  but  to  eat 
and  be  eaten  f  Why,  it  is  with  reference  to 
the  latter  point,  that  very  law  of  its  existence 
which  condemns  it  to  be  eaten,  that  our  little 
Aphis  exhibits  a  notable  pattern  in  the  virtue  of 
passive  endurance  and  submission  to  the  degrees 
of  fate.  Never  did  Turk  bend  his  neck  to  the 
bow-string,  or  rush  upon  the  scimitar  with  more 
iierfect  composure  and  nonehalanu,  than  does  our 
lamb  of  the  leaf  submit  itself  to  the  murderous 
jaws  of  its  lion-like  or  wolf  like  destroyera,  seem- 
ing perfectly  at  eaaei,  and  enjoying  life  to  the  last 
bite  or  sup,  while  its  merciless  slaughterera  are 
heiEiping  up  carcasses  around.  One  of  their  de- 
vourers,  indeed,  the  gmb  or  larva  before  men- 
tioned of  the  lace-winged  fly,  seems  to  play  the 
part  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  dressing  itself 
up  in  the  skins  of  the  slahi ;  but  as  the  composure 
01  the  Aphis  flock  appeara  equally  undisturbed 
where  no  such  disguise  is  put  ou,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  suppose  they  are  deceived  into  philosophy. 
'  But  perhaps  (say  you)  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
presence  of  their  enemies.'  Possibly  not;  but 
jret  they  seem  to  have  the  same  organs  of  percep- 
tion as  other  victimized  insects,  which,  under^the 
same  circumstances,  generally  testify  alarm,  and 
make  vigorous  eflbrts  to  escape." 
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And  here  we  must  conclude  onr  imperfect 
and  superficial  view  of  an  inexhaustible 
subject.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
brought  upon  the  stage  other  performers, 
and  to  have  exhibited  them  in  other  scenes 
equally  wonderful  with  those  described  ;  wc 
had  also  .prepared  some  elaborate  remarks 
upon  classification  and  syst^,  intending 
that  the  scientific  should. have  followed  the 
popular  as  a  sort  of  make^wpight ;  but  alas ! 


**  The  best  laid  schemee  o*  mice  an'  meii 

Gang  aft  mrglejJ 


n 


We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and 
must  here  finish  our  attempts  to  show  that 
the  meanest  insect  possesses  claims  to  oob« 
sidcration  which  only  reqaire  to  be  seei 
and  understood  to  be  uniyersallj  acknow- 
ledged. • . 


From    the    N«w    Monthly    Magftiine. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  CRESSY  AND  AGINCOURT. 


in  letters  adpjiessed  to  h.  p.  smith ^  esq. 
By  H.  L.  Long,  Esq. 


LETTER  IV. 


[Continued  from  ihc  November  Number,'] 


Towards  (he  end  of  the  month  of  August, 
in  our  latitudes,  the  sun  sets  ahout  seven 
o'clock,  and  twilight  ceases  soon  after  nine. 
There  could  have  been  no  moonlight  to  pro- 
long the  slaughter.  The  battle  ended  about 
the  hour  of  vespers  ;  just  at  its  conclusion, 
Philip,  who  was  in  the  rear  guard,  inquir- 
ing how  the  combat  was  going  on,  was  an- 
swered by  John  of  Hainault,  that  his  army 
was  totally  beaten,  and  that  all  was  lost-^ 
we  are  told  that  in  an  agony  of  desperation 
and  fury  '^  il  poussa  son  choval  dcs  operons 
pour  la  lancer  dans  le  melee ;"  but  the  ad- 
vice, entreaties,  and  main  force  Of  llainault, 
Montmorency,  and  some  few  others  who 
were  left  near  his  person,  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  him  from  the  conflict.  His 
conduct  reminds  us  of  other  instances,  when 
sovereigns  have  been  driven  to  distraction 
at  the  fortune  of  the  day  declaring  against 
them. 

Napoleon  at  Waterloo  "  d6cid6  ^  mourir, 
il  pousse  son  cheval  pour  le  faire  cntrer 
dans  les  rangs.  *  Ah!  sire,  s'6crio  le  Mar6- 
chal  Soult,  en  saisissant  la  bride,  les  enne- 
mis  ne  sontils  pas  d6ja  assez  heureuz.' 
Napoldon  rdsisto,  le  marechal  et  les  g6n6- 
raux  redoublent  d'efforts,  et  porviennent  a 
I'entrainer  sur  la  route  de  genape." — 
(Vaulabelle.)  But  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum  must  have  been  as  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  the  combatants  at  Cressy,  as  is 
that  of  Waterloo  to  those  of  the  present 


generation,  and  at  Bannockbum,  by  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  the  father  himself  of  the 
now  victorious  Edward,  had  been  placed  in 
the  identical  position  of  the  French  mon* 

areh. 

Ofa !  give  their  hapless  prince  his  dae — 
•       In  vain  the  royal  bdward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears — 
Cried  '*  fight  "  to  terror  and  despair. 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  liair, 

And  curs'd  their  caiCiflT  fearff. 
Till  Pembroke  turn'd  his  bridle-rein. 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 

Edward  11.  fled  to  the  castle  of  Stirling 
for  a  short  halt,  and  Philip,  on  quitting  hu 
fatal  plain,  took  the  road  to  that  of  Labroje. 

Do  you  remember  with  what'  eagerness 
we  sought  for  the  broken  flint  arrow  heads 
of  the  Persiati  archers  oft  the  barrow  of  the 
Greeks  at  Marathon  ?  and  how  successfully 
our  search  was  rewarded  ?  Not  with  len 
alacrity,  but  with  no  such  good  luck,  did  1 
inquire  at  Cressy  for  some  relic  of  tho  bat- 
tle ;  nothing  whatever  could  even  bo  heard 
of  as  having  over  been  known  to  exist, 
until  a  shepherd,  feeding  his  flock  near  the 
cross  of  the  Kin^  of  Bohemia  told  me  ha 
believed  that  M.  Payard,  of  £8tr6es,  was 
possessed  of  some  object  which  had  been  dis-  . 
covered  upon  the  field.  To  M.  Pajard  I  ae- 
oordingly  went — he  is  an  agriculturist,  ob 
rather  a  large  scale,  and  uses  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  soil  of  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
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Vallee  des  Cleres.  Madame  Payard  only 
was  at  home,  and  not  being  much  acquaint- 
ed with  such  matters,  she  referred  me  to 
her  uncle,  in  an  adjoining  house.  Here 
the  scent  grew  hot,  and  our  expectations 


Tradition  says,  indeed,  that  it  originally 
stood  some  five-and-twenty  paces  further 
in  the  field,  and  that  the  occupier  of  the 
soil,  upon  finding  it  constantly  interfering 
with  the  cultivation,  removed  it  to  its  pres- 


roso  proportionably.  Tke  venerable  oldjcnt  position.  This  simple  stone,  in  its 
gentleman  to  whom  I  was  ii;itroduced,  as*  i  lonely  situation  among  the  open  fields,  the 
sured  mo  that  such  an  object  had  existed,  record  of  a  great  and  affecting  event,  cover- 
that  he  believed  it  still  existed — that  it ;  ed  with  its  sombre  lichen,  and  fortunately 
could  not  be  considered  as  lost — ^but  -alas  !  quite  free  from'  the  chippings  of  relic-hunt- 
that  it  was,  if  anywhere,  in  some  granary  ers,  perhaps  from  lack  of  visitors,  produces 
among  a  quantity  of  other  things,  and  for  somewhat  of  a  melancholy  impression — not 


diminislied  bv  its  appearing  to  be  the  night- 
ly haunt  of  the  screech  owl,  as  I  discovered 
by  observing  a  disgorged  pellet  pf  that  bird 
deposited  on  the  summit.  We  would  not 
so  much  as  detach  a  morsel  of  its  venerable 
lichen  to  get  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  stone,  but  as  well  as  I  could  make  out, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  calcareous  travertine, 
of  which  masses  are  seen  in  the  Roman 
Pharos  in  Dover  Castle^  and  of  which  many 
pieces,  probably  re-used  from  former  Ro- 
man buildings,  were  brought  to  light  in 
excavating  the  foundations  of  the  rriory 
church  at  Dover.  I  am  at  present  ignorant 
of  the  quarry  where  this  peculiar  stone 
could  have  been  obtained — but  it  seems  to 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Romans 
sufficiently  to  have  induced  them  to  bring 
This  old  gentleman  dlluded  to  the  cannon]  it  over  for  their  buildings  in  Britain,  as  we 
in  the  Tower  of  Liondon.  The  Journal  des '  did,  and  do  now  asain,  import  that  of  Caen. 
Dehats  in  November,  1841,  noticed  ^^  Un  Brave  old  John  of  Luxemburg!  of  all  the 
des  canons  trcs  curi?ux  dont  les  Anglais 'bold  spirits  who  bequeathed  their  bodies  to 
firent  usage  a  Cr6oy,  et  qui  otait  conserve  the  field  of  Cressy,  disdaining  to  inhabit 
a  la  Tour  de  Londres,  fut  retrouve  presqu'  them  in  defeat  and  disgrace,  hb  was  the 
entier  parmi  les  d^oombres,  apres  I'enccndie  I  moat  gallant,  and  its  departure  the  most 
de  cette  tour  en  1841.''  1  strongly  urged  j  romantic.  The  blind  old  monarch  at  the 
upon  him  the  preservation  of  his  bronze  I  close  of  the  day  ordered  Le  Moine  de  Ba- 
relio,  if  it  could  be  ever  recovered.     No- 1  sele  to  take  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  lead 


the  moment  inaccessible.  He  described  it 
as  a  sort  of  small  circlet  of  bronze,  sur- 
mounted with  what  appeared  to  be  four 
flours- de-lys.  He  imagined  it  might  have 
been  the  socket  of  a  standard  ;  others  had 
been  found  with  it,  and  had  excited  con- 
siderable attention,  but  he  knew  not  what 
had  become  of  them.  He  mentioned  also 
the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  upon  the  plain, 
which  had  evidently  been  interred  with 
more  than  common  care  ;  it  was  by  itself, 
and  extended  at  full  length,  with  its  limbs 
disposed  with  a  due  regard  to  funeral  ar- 
rangement, betokening  the  remains  of  some 
person  of  sufficient  distinction  to  be  honored 
with  a  sepulture  apart  from  the  fosses  which 
had  received  indiscriminately  the  humbler 
victims  of  the  day. 


thing,  in  fact  at  all  coeval  with .  the  bat- 
tle remains  at  Cressy,  if  we  except  the 
windmill  at  Edward's  position,  and  the 
monumental  cross  of  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia; which  two  landmarks,  at  an  in- 
terval of  about  2000  paces,  serve  admir- 
ably to  demonstrate  the  limits  of  the  scene 


him  into  the  fray,  so  that  he  might  strike 
one  stroke  with  his  sword.  Basele  obeyed, 
and  they  both  fell,  together  with  his  squires 
Henry  de  Rosenberg  and  John  of  Leuestei^- 
berg.  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle  they 
were  found  lying  on  the  field,  with  their 
horses  tied  all  firmly  together.     The  well 


of  action.     This  cross  of  John  of  Luxem-i  known  anecdote  of  the  ''prince's  plume"  is 
burg,  I  firmly  believe  to  be  genuine,  and  to  I  thus  narrated  by  M.  Louandre, — ''Le  mo- 


have  been  erected  within  a  short  period  oi 
his  glorious  death.  We  did  not  fail  tp 
visit  and  examine  it.  It  stands  upon  a 
square  base  by  the  side  of  the  road  which 
witnessed  the  advance  of  the  French  army, 
and  it  has  recently  been  restored  to  the 
pedestal  from  which  it  had  fallen,  at  the 
expense  of  some  amateur,  who  deserves  well 
at  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  interested 


narque  Andais,  ne  se  r^serva  des  riches 
d6pouilles  du  Priilce  Allcmand  qui  deux 
(trois?)  plumes  d'autruche,  nou6es  avec 
une  tresse  d'or,  qui  surmontait  son  casque, 
et  la  devise  tfidesque  ich  dien  (je  sers)  qu'on 
y  avait  grav6e.  £douard  donna  ce  pa- 
nache a  son  fils  pour  le  reoompenser  des 
exploits  de  la  veille.  Les  suocesseurs  du 
Pnnce   de  Galles,  en  memoire   de  oette 


in  tha  proMrvation  of  anoient  memoriali.|graade  joum^ei  onl  toujours  cons«rv6  lei 
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plumes  et  la  devise,  et  en  decorent  leurs 
armoiries."  The  same  authority  informs 
OS  that  the  remains  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia were  deposited  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Abbey  of  Valloires,  where  as  lately  as  in 
the  last  century  the  following  inscription 
was  visible : 

L*an  mil  qnarante-siz  trou  ceDts, 
Comme  la  chronique  tet-moigne, 
Fat  anport6  et  mis  c^ans 
Jean  Loxemboorg,  roi  de  Behaigne. 

This,  however,  does  not  accord  with^  the 
Amiens'  MS.  which  buries  him  at  M ainte- 
nay,  nor  with  what  I  have  read  in  ^^  Ber- 
tholet's  History  of  Luxemburg."      It  is 
there  stated  that  John,  by  his  will,  had  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  interred  in  the  Abbey 
of  Clairefontaine — but  it  was  destined  to  be 
as  disturbed  in  death  as  it  had  been  daring 
his  adventurous  life.     The  monks  of  Val- 
loires might  have  prided  themselves  on  pos- 
sessing his  remains.     Cressy  Grange  was 
an  estate  belonging  to  their  monastery,  and 
there  Edward  placed  many  of  the  wound- 
ed, entrusting  them  to  the  skill  in  leech- 
craft  of  the  holy  fathers.     It  is,  also,  cer- 
tain, that  to  the  pious  hands  of  the  same 
reverend  fraternity  were  committed  for  in- 
terment the  bodies  of  the  most  ilhr&trious 
of  the  slain.     If  John  of  Luxemburg  was 
one  of  them,  he  did  not  long  repose  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Valloires. 
The  ^'  History  of  Luxemburg"  states  that 
Edward  himself  caused  the  remains  to  be 
transported    to    liuxemburg — ^whether    or 
not  that  was  the  case,  it  is  certain  they 
were  transferred  to  that  capital,  and  buried 
in  the  church  of  Munster ;  on  the  dei<truc- 
tion  of  that  monastery  in  1542,  the  re- 
mains were  removed  to  the  Cordeliers,  and 
there  kept  carelessly  in  a  wooden  chest. 
In  1572,  the  Abbey  of  Munster  was  rebuilt, 
and  the  body   of   John,   replaced   in  its 
church,  found  rest  for  a  time  in  a  superb 
mausoleum  erected  by  the  Archduke  Albert, 
and  inscribed  with  this  epitaph  : — 

Johannes  Rex  Bohemiae 

Comes  Luxemburgensis 

Henrici  VU.  Imperatoris  Fib'ns 

Caroli  IV.  Imperatoris  Pater 

Wenoeslai  et  Sigismnndi  Imperatomm  avos 

Princeps  animo  maximus 

Sed  nno  corporis  vitis  infelicfor,  quod  csecas : 

In  Britannos  auxilia  pro  Rege  afini  ducens 

Pnelio  Cressiano  cecidit. 

Acie  dismpti,  rebosqne  dcsperatis  in  victores  irroit, 

Et  cum  non  viderei  bostem,  periit, 

Non  pognando  tantiUm,  sed  occombcaido 

Fortis. 
CloCCCXLVL    IXKaleod.    Septemb. 


Tantnm  Heroem 
Jacere  sine  Epitaphio 
Magnus  Belganim  Princeps  Albeitns 
non  passns, 
Liberalitate  et  nmnificientn  suft 
IMonumentum  hoe  fieri  cnravitf 
Et  iniquae  sortis,  et  invictae  virtatis  memoriaB 
JEtemitati  commendavit. 
ClQ  LD  CXUL 

This  eternity  was  of  very  brief  dnratioi 
— a  spell  hung  over  the  aflhes  of  the  hcfro, 
and  war  a^in  brought  him  to  the  BoHlMei 
rousing  him  from  his  repose  aa  if  he  had 
been  only  sleeping.      When  the    Frenek 
laid  siege  to    Luxemburg   in    1684,   the 
Prince  de  Chimay,  the  goverfior,  oansed  the 
lower  town  to  be  burnt,  to  deprive,  them  of 
all  means  of  retreat.     The  church  of  Mun- 
ster was  then  destroyed,  and  with  it  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  John*  of  Lnxem- 
burg,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  eoat  of 
17,000  florins.    The  body  was  sayed,  and 
deposited  in  the  refugium  of  the    abbey 
until  the  restoration  of   the   monaateiji 
when  it  was  again  inhumed  in  the  chnrdi 
behind  the  high  altar.     Rumet  reports  thai 
the  armorial  bearings  of  fifty  cavaliera,  who 
perished  with  him  at  Cressy,  were  to  be 
seen  around  his  tomb ;  but  his  viciaaitndeB 
were  by  no  means  at  an  end.      Daring  the 
profanations  df  the  French  revolution  the 
sacred   relics    of  the    King  of    Bohemia 
did  not  escape;  they  were  torn  a  foorth 
time  from  the  sepulchre,  and  fonnd  their 
way  to  Mcttlock,  near  Treves,  where  they 
were  preserved  in  the  curiosity-cahinet  of 
a  rich  manufacturer  of  earthenware,  M. 
Bock-Buohman,  the  father  of  Madame  No 
thomb,  wife  of  the  distinguished  Belghm 
statesman ;  nor  is  this  all, — the  last  aooovml 
of  these  restless  ^'  restes,"  is  to  be  extraet* 
ed  from  La  Presse  of  the  27th  of  Jnfy, 
1844.     ^^  Les  restes  de  Jean   de  Bohtee 
sent  aujourd'hui  dans  le  palais  da  roi  do 
Prusse,  sur  les  bords  du  Saar,  on  attendant 
que  la  ville  de  Luxembourg  lui  ait  6Iey6  im 
monument  digne  de  son  aventnrenx  h6ro* 
ism."    This  is,  indeed  a  formidable  epi- 
sode with  which  1  have  indulged  you,  hot 
having    collected  from  various  aouroes  a 
tolerably  connected  account  of  all  the  post- 
mortem adventures  of  this  remarkable  hero, 
I  thought  them  too  carious  to  be  omitted. 
The  purple  of  three  kings  exalted  the  glory 
of  the  standards  of  Philip.     The  king  of  the 
island  of  Majorca,  even  in  the  most  pros- 
perous circumstances,  does  not  seem  likely 
to  have  been  a  sovereign  of  a  very  extended 
sway.     Whatever  were  his  dominions  ho 
had  been  expelled  from  ihenif  and.dethron* 
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ed  by  Dom  Pedro,  king  of  Anigon.  HaT» 
ing  little  to  loie  he  might  as  well  hare 
BOOfht  for  ^^  six  feet  of  Frendi  soil"  and 
died,  like  John,  the  death  of  a  hero ;  he 
appears  to  haye  esoaped,  as  well  as  Charles 
of  Bohemia,  John's  son,  the  king  of  the 
Romans  elect,  and  already  designated  by 
the  royal  title.  Froissart  seems  to  n>eak 
rather  oontemptnonsly  of  him ;  *^  the  Lord 
Charles  of  Bohemia  departed,  and  I  do  not 
well  know  what  road  he  took.''  Other  ao- 
coonts  describe  him  as  hayii^  been  dan- 
gerously woonded. 

Among  the  mutabilities  of  the  ^^  grayes 
prindpom  amieitiso  et  iraa,"  we  find  an  in- 
stance in  the  Emperor  Sigismnnd,  John's 
grandson.  He  quitted  the  French  party, 
and  despite  the  enmity  <^  their  granasires, 
he  and  Harry  the  Fifth  of  England  became 
idlies.  It  is  tme  that  Duke  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  the  king'to  brother,  and  others, 
rushed  with  drawn  swords  into  the  water  at 
Doyer,  and  declared  ^^  if  he  came  to  enter  as 
an  emperor  into  a  land  claimed  to  be  under 
his  empire,  then  were  they  ready  to  resist 
him ;"  they  seemed  to  haye  had  some  yague 
i^prehensiott  of  the  claims  of  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Cnsars  to  uniyersal  dominion. 
But  this  .matter  was  satisfactorily  adjust- 
ed,, and  Sigismund,  an  honored  guest  at 
Windsor,  was  inyested  with  the  order  of 
the  garter:,  the  yery, order,  according  to 
some  authorities,  wmch  was  instituted  to 
oommemorate  the  yictory  where  his  grand- 
father had  fallen. 

M.  Louandre  is  one  of  those  who  refers 
the  origin  of  this  glorious  knidithood  to 
the  triumph  of  Cressy ; — ^*^  Un  fait  impoi'- 
taat,''  he  says^  ^^  et  la  oration  de  I'Orare 
do  la  Jarrettiere  institu6  par  Edouard  au 
commencement  de  1349,  k  Windsor,  dans 
I'Eglise  de  St.  George,  en  commemoration 
ds  son  ^tonnant  triomphe,  et  ipour  recompen- 
ser  ceux  de  ses  officiers  qui  I'ayait  le  mieux 
seconde.  Le  h&ros  de  Cressy  manifeste 
dairement  le  but  de  sa  fondation  en  prenant 
pour  insigne  une  Jarrettiere,  dont  il  ayait 
donn6  le  mot,  gallois  garter  mot  de  rallie- 
aent  le  jour  de  la  bataiUe.  L'opinion  que 
oe  fat  la  Comtesse  de  Salisbury  qui  donna 
naissance  k  eette  ordre  e61ibre  n'est  ap- 
puyde  sur  aucune  autorite  andenne,  et  ious 
les  historiens  Anglais  eox-memes  la  re- 
poussent  comme  un  conte  yulgaire." 

Charles,  Duke  d'Alenvon,  whose  insen- 
sa;te  attack  upon  his  unfortunate  Genoese 
was  a  prominent  cause  of  his  disasters,  was 
one  of  the  slain ;  hia  body  was  sent  to 
Amiens;  that  of  the  Count  of  Flanders 
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mm  buried  with  those  of  many  other  ylo- 
tims  in  the  diurch  of  Cressy,  and  Eldward 
himself  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  attended 
the  ceremony  with  great  state.  The  Comto 
d'Harconrt,  the  brother  of  Edward's  Mar- 
shall, fell  during  the  action,  ^*  Le  corps  de 
ce  cheyalier,  dont  le  casque  ayait  pour  d- 
mierla  queue  d'un  paon  mMee  d'or,  fut 
reconnu  par  son  frere  Geoffiroy  d'Harcourt. 
Le  cri  de  sa  maison  :  Harcourt !  Harcourt ! 
que  ce  dernier  ayait  entendu  pendant  la 
bataille  I'ayait  saisi  de  douleur  et  de  re- 
mords.  L'aspect  de  ce  corps  sanglant  l§ 
fit  &€mir  d'horreur ;  il  yint  se  jeter  auz 

Sleds  de  Philippe,  I'^charpe  au  con  ongu]se 
e  corde,  temoisnant  ainsi  qu'il  se  deyouiait 
In  m^me  au  plus  inflame  supplice,  et  il 
obtint  ie  pardon'  de  sa  perfidie,''  so  says  a 
not(?  of  M.  Louandre's ;  but  Harcourt  con- 
tinued a  trusted  and"  trusty  adherent  of 
Edward,  wils  present  at  the  yictory  of  Poio- 
tiers,  and  ended  by  beinff  slain  in  hisseryice. 
It  was  not  witliout  reluctanbe  that  we  left 
this  interesting  ground,  and  soon  after  pass- 
ing Estr^es-les-Cressy,  we  recoyered  the 
main  post  road  from  Abbeyille  to  St.  Omer. 
We  soon  after  commenced  the  descent  into 
the  yallAy  of  the  Authie,  and  on  passing 
the  bridge  oyer  that  riyer  we  found  our- 
selves at  La  Broye.  The  road  makes  a  de- 
tour to  the  left,  we  accordingly  quitted  the 
carriage,  and  took  the  old  strai^t  road  up 
the  hul,  passing  under  the  apse  of  the  cu- 
rious andent  chalk  church,  which  must 
haye  witnessed  the  flying  Philip,  spurring 
his  horse  furiously  by  its  walls,  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  night  after  the  battle.  We  as- 
cended to  the  dte  of  the  Ch&teau  dela 
BrOye, — all  the  masonry  is  down,  but  the 
fosses  and  ramparts,  ooyered  wiA  coppice- 
wood  and  carpeted  with  yiolets  and  prim- 
roses, marked  out  the  lines  whidi  tiie  for- 
tress had  oiiginally  occupied  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  Its  situation  is  agreeable,  and 
presents  on  the  eastern  side  a  pleasing  yiew 
up  theyalley  of  the  Authie.  A  peasant  or 
two  liye  wiwin  the  area,  and  oecadonally, 
in  cultiyating  their  little  gardens,  meet  with 
some  old  coin  current  in  the  days  when  the 
qastle  flourished.  They  had  preseryed  one 
or  two  somewhere,  and  their  inability  to  laj 
their  hands  upon  them  was  rather  disap- 
pointing, for  I  was  not  without  hope  of 
reading  the  legend  of  eoouards  rkz — ^Moir- 
ETA  poiTTiy : — and  of  becoming  possessor 
of  a  spedmen  of  the  rare  coini^  of  Edward 
L,  which,  as  Comte  de  Ponthieu,  he  struck 
at  the  mint  of  Abbeyille.  A  fian^ent 
yery  strange  pottery  was  all  thai 
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produced.  A  road  passes  through  the  area 
of  the  castle,  enteriug  it  probably  at  the 
very  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  gate  at 
which  the  discomfitted  Philip  demanded 
admittance ; — the  Seigneur,  Jean  Lessopier, 
^'  dit  Grand.  Campy  se  tenait  auz  crenaux : 
Hommes  d*armes,  qui  6tes  vous?  demanda- 
t-il,  si  Yous  ne  servez  monsoigneur  de  Va- 
lois,  yous  n'entrerez  point  dans  mon  chat- 
eau." — "  Ouvrez,"  repondit  Philippe, 
"  c'est  Pa  fortune  ne  la  France  !" — an 
answer  not  unlike  the  exclamation  of  Han- 
nibal at  the  sight  of  the  sory  head  of  his 
brother  Asdrubal  after  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus,-  "  Agnoscere  se  fortanam  Car- 
th<iginisj  fertur  dixisse.''  Nevertheless, 
Phuip's  answer  to  the  Chatelain  has  been 
disputed,  and  M.  Louandre  has  altered  it 
into—"  c'est  Pinfortun6  Roi  de  France," 
as  being  "'  sens  plus  naturel  que  Pautre,V 
but  I  prefer  the  old  text  of  Froisssrt ;  it 
was  more  natural  to  the  proud  Philip,  even 
in  his  misfortunes,  to  shnnk  from  acknow- 
ledging himself  as  unfortunate ;  and  he  left 
Lessopier  to  draw  from  the  words  "  la  for- 
tune de  la  France"  whatever  conclusions  he 
miffht  have  thought  proper. 

In  our  onward  progress  towards  Hcsdin, 
we  passed  over  the  high  land  between  the 
waters  of  the  Authie  and  those  of  the 
Canche.  From  this  open  elevated  country 
the  eye  easily  explores  the  neighborhood  of 
both  Cressy  on  the  south,  and  Agincourt 
on  the  north,  and,  if  I  don't  mistake,  the 
high  land  also  between  Montreuil  and  Sa- 
mer  to  the  westward,  which  is  within  ken  of 
the  lofty  cUSb  near  Folkstone.  So  near 
do  these  famous  battle-fields  lie  together, 
and  so  little  removed  are  they,  from  the 
range  of  vision  from  .England  itself. 

Hesdin  is  situated  in  the  valley,  at  th6 
confluence  of  the  Ternoise  with  the  Canche. 
But  Vieux  Hesden  stood  higher  up,  on  the 
bank  of  the  latter  river,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  hill  which  forms  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  two  streams.  We  saw  the; 
white  "  masures,"  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle,  shining  in  the  evening  sun,  as  we 
descended  towards  Hesdin.  In  the  year 
succeeding  the  battle  of  Cressy,  Philip  de 
Valois  was  received  at  the  Castle  of  Yieux 
Hesdin,  on  his  way  towards  Calais  with  a 
numerous  body  of  troops,  and  a  letter  of 
his,  dated  from  this  castle,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Abbeville  is  still  in  existence.  St. 
Remy  speaks  of  the  park  of  Hesdin  as  one 
of  the  most  beantrful  in  the  kingdom  ^  but 
that  has  long  been  disparked;  all  the  hill 
is  under  cultivation,  and  except  a  grove  of 


trees  crowning  the  summit  and  surrounding 
the  steeple  of  the  village  of  '*  Le  Pare," 
there  is  nothing  which  presents  to  our 
imagination  any  vestigo  of  its  former 
forestial  beauties. 


The  Rewards  ofGrbatkess.— "  Truly  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  have  served  England,"  exclaims  a  xnodeni 
writer,  after  elpatiating  on  the  beaaties  of  Blea- 
hekn  and  Strathfieldsaye.  Musing  on  these  words, 
I  strolled  oat  one  evening,  and  found  myself  stand- 
ing by  the  grave  of  Daltoa.  There  rest,  thoagtat 
I,  the  remains  of  a  man  who  ba»  served,  not  citf 
England,  but  the  whole  world ;  and  what  has  been 
his  reward  ?  Pur  the  greater  jpait  of  his  life,  he  wv 
compelled  to  support  hiraaelr  by  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics,  thus  curtailing  bis  time  for 
ori^al  research.  And  now,  in  death,  a  piece  aC 
Rochdale  flagstone,  without  even  an  inscriptioii,  ii 
all  that  England  can  offer  to  the  memory  of  depaited 
genius.  Dalton's  services  to  his  coimtry  ha?e  not 
been  over-paid.  But  this,  perhapa,  is  the  excepdoa. 
That  long  succession  of  poets  and  philosopbers,  whs 
have  made  us  the  weirder,  and  envy  of  the  worM, 
whose  thoughts  are  even  now  moving  among  the 
people  to  purify  and  elevate,  surely  they  have  not  all 
failed  to  receive  that  honor  at  libme  vrhidi  evea 
strangers  are  forced  to  accord  them  %  .Certainly,  if 
we  search  Westminster  Abbey,  we  shall  find  a  few 
tablets  and  busts  erected  to  their  memories  half  hid- 
den, to  be  sure,  amongst  the  gorgeous  and  embla- 
zoned tombs  of  Maior-GJenenu  Longears,  the  maa- 
slayer,  Sir  Harrv  Empty,  the  sportsman,  and  Alder- 
man Yellowtrasn,  the  stock-broker.  And  even  theie 
poor  apologies  for  monuments  can  only  be  seen  fat 
a  consideration,  duly  handed  over  to  a  clerical  sihov- 
noian.  Nowhere  do  we  find  any  open  public  memo- 
rial of  our  most  illustrious  men :  mere  is  nothing  to 
remind  the  stranger  that  be  treads  the  land  of  Shik- 
speare,  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  of  Davy.  There  is 
nothing  to  point  out  to  aspiring  yonin  the  path  Id 
genuine,  to  godlike  honor.~[From  the  JHuflcnrf  iVt- 
gresHonistf  a  penny  serial,  conducted,  by  work^ 
men.] 

A  Great  Unknown. — Some  curiosity  has  been 
ezcite4  in  our  musical  circles  (Paris)  by  (he  report 
of  the  approaching  visit  of  a  new  singer  Ihnn  Ros- 
sia.  She  is  said  to  have  a  most  extraordinary  com- 
pass of  voice,  combining  the  most  tender  and  agile  so- 
prano with  the  lowest  bar3rtone.  No  one  has^ther- 
to,  been  able  to  discover  who  she  is,  or  what  Che 
country  which  has  given  her  birth.  ShehassDvtf 
the  Court  of  Naples,  and  before  the  Emperor  ofRm- 
sia :  in  both  cases,  however,  stipulating  to  preset  ve 
her  features  concealed  by  a  mask.  It  is  thus  thai 
she  insists  upon  appearing  before  the  public,  fiy 
some  sbe  is  believed  to  be  a  noble  Hassan' lady, 
who  had  been  tor  years  confined  in  durance  vik  ^ 
her  husband,  who  has  married  asain ;  by  othei? 
that  she  is  an  Italian  nun,  escaped  mm,  a  reljgio» 
life  to  get  a  peep  at  this  wicked  worid.  OtherHiave 
declared  again,  that,  although  her  arms  and  bosoa 
are  of  the  most  snowy  whiteness,  her  face  and  head 
are  those  of  a  negress  of  Senegamtala,  which  belief 
is  confirmed  bv  her  persistence  in  wearing  the  domi- 
no hood,  which  conceals  even  the  very  foim  of  her 
head  and  throat  fit>m  observation.  In  England, 
she  will  immediately  be  suspected  of  being  no  *^fc**- 
than  the  pig-thced  lady.  She  persists  in&ning  no 
other  name  to  her  engagements  than'  that  of  £a 
I  JMdscherata,  by  which  she  is  already  flunous  in  maav 
I  parts  of  Italy.— J«2af.  ' 
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1.  Lb  Naiionah 

2.  Le  Journal  des  Economistes.     GQlianmin* 

3.  Le  JZapport  de  la  Commission  d^JEinquite  nor  les  ^vinemenfd  de  Mai  el  de  JuiHeU 

4.  Three  MotUhs  in  Power,     By  M,  de  Lamartine.    H.  Bohn. 


The  shifting  seenes  and  convulsive  stnig- 
gles  of  ihe  new  French  Republic,  a^  yet 
scarcely  assured  of  its  eziilten^e,  form  ,a 
series  of  important  pelitioal  lessons,  by 
which,  if  understood,  this  country  might 
greatly  benefit ;  but.  we  find  them  so  misin- 
terpreted by  the  press,  that  ^we^  fear  littlid 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  them  by  either 
the  rulers  or  the  people  of  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It'  appears  to  he  with  nations 
as  with  individuals — easily  led  to  draw  false 
conclusions  from  the  experience  of  others, 
and  who  profit  only  by  their  own. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
National  Assembly  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  insurrection?  of  May 
and  June,  has  enabled  the  English  ministe- 
rial and  conservative  press  to  read  many 
homilies  to  the  public  on  the. kind  of  men 
by  whom  violent  revolutiofas  are  made ; — 
described  as  reckless  desperadoes,  actuated 
by  sordid  and  selfish  objects,  and  with  no- 
thing about  them  common  to  humanity  but 
its  outward'forms. 

Admitted-^if  only  from  th(9  evidence  of 
criminal  returns — that  a  criminal  popula- 
tion exists,  and  that  men  of  blood  are 
certain  to  find  employment  where  blood  has 
to  be  shed,  it  is  yet  not  true  (and  it  is  im- 
portant the  error  should  be  exposed)  that 
revolutions  are  the  work  of  this  pariah 
caste.  If  it  were  so,  there  would  never'  be 
a  week  without  revolutions ;  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  at  all  times  multitudes 
are  to  be  found  willing  enough  to  resort  to 
violence  for  sordid  and  selfish  objects,  when 
a  safe  opportunity  presents  itself.  If  it 
were  bo,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  would  not 
have  proved  abortive;  fov  that  it  failed 
was  certainly  not  for  want  of  daring  adven- 
turers, or  imscrupulousnesB  in  the  use  of 
weapons  of  destruction. 

Rebellions  are  not  to  be  got  up  by  public 
advertisements,  nor  are  governments  to  be 
overthrown  by  mobs.  Before  a  handful  of 
rioters  can  proclaim  a  revolution,  the  revo- 
lution must  have  been  already  accomplish- 
ed ;  silently^  and  imperceptibly,  perhaps, 
but  not  the  less  effectually  aooomplishedi 


in  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  their 
rulers,  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  moral 
sanction  which  is  the  onlv  true  basis  of 
power,  and  without  which  no  administration 
can  be  long  sustained. 

Aooording  to  certain  writers,  whose  office 
it  is  to  discredit  as  much  as  possible  thf' 
Faench  Republic  with  the  middle  classes  of 
England,  Idie  principal  author  of  the  revo- 
.lution  of  February  was  Adolphe  Chenu,  a 
shoemaker,  connected  with  the  party  of 
"The  Refonne"  newspaper,  who  boasts 
(and  it  is  but  vain  boasting)  of  having 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  nomination  of 
Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon,  Albert, 
and  Fran9ois  Araga,  as  members  of  the 
provisional  government.  According  to  Odi- 
lon  Barrot,  and  the  Committee  of  inquiry, 
all  the  disorders  that  have  happened  since, 
have  been  the  work  of  individual  conspira- 
tors, like  Ch^nu  ;  and  in  denouncing  Louis 
Blanc  and  Causridi6re  as  insurrectionary 
chiefii,  the  oommittee  doubtless  imagine 
that  they  have  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Returning  again  to  this  side  the 
Channel,  we  find  Smith  O'Brien,  Dillon, 
Meagher  of  the  Sword,  and  half-a-doeen 
turbulent  physical-force  chartists,  enemies 
sufiidently  formidable,  if  we  are  to  believp 
the  ministerial  journals,  to  insure  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  empire,  were  the  slightest  re- 
ductipn  attempted  in  our  army  and  navy 
expenditore, — now  amounting  to  seventeen 
millions  sterling  per  annum  ! 
.  All  these  conclusions  are  founded  in  er- 
ror, .and  tJbey  belong  to  the  most  serioutt 
political  mistakes  that  can  be  committed 
oy  statesmen.  Conspirators  may  certainly 
always  be  mischievous,  and  a  street  riot 
may  oeeasion  much  pubHc  anxiety,  but  they 
are  only  really  dangerous  upon  a  large 
scale,  when  the  mass  of  the  nation  is  with 
them*  Louis  Philippe,  alone,  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  revolution  of  February.  From 
the  period  of  his  accession  to  his  flight,  he 
had  Duaied  himself  in  the  erection  of  an 
edifice  upon  a  rotten  foundation,  and  when 
the  first  shocks  came,  by  whi<^  all  foresaw 
it  would  have  to  be  assailed,  it  erumbled 


into  dwtt  The  mnrgents  of  Pebruary 
were  merely  the  oocidentkl  azpontiiiers  of  a 
mtion's  will.  It  wu  given  to  them  to  say, 
of  the  aystem  of  govermnent  pnrmied  by 
Loma  Philippe,  *'  Let  thia  end." 
ended,  and  wonld  have  ended,  sooner 
later,  if  neither  Adolphe  Ch^nu,  Loais 
Blano,  nor  any  other  of  the  heroes  of  the 
banioadea  had  existed. 

And  let  ns  take  the  warning  4o  oarselvo 
while  Ihere  ia  yet  time.  Then  ia  much  ii 
the  pdli<7  pnrnifid  hy  oar  own  governmeat 
that  BHst  end,  and  end  BO«n.  That 
it  has  ibappUy  not  ^et  ended  rndely, 
by  an  ontbwst  of  violenoe,  we  owe  to  the 
good  »enae  of  ^e  Eu^ish  poblio,  and  to  a 
veij  wMo-ffpread  oonvwtion  that  ctt  is 


Bnt  hew  long  will  the  imnatiAice  of  the 
people  be  Itept  within  the  oonnda  of  pra- 
denoe  I  How  long  will  pnblio  indignation 
at  the  slow  pioa^aa  of  the  oigank  and  ad- 
ministrative reforma  most  needed,  be  re- 
strained within  the  limits  of  order  by  the 
middle-dasB  dread  of  revolation  .■'  Not 
a  moment  longer  than  when  the  financial 
embarraBBmentfl  of  a  spendthrift  adminis- 
tration, and  the  eoothiued  depression  of 
trade  from  a  sense  of  general  in^ecuritj, 
flhall  reach  the  point  at  whioh  public  and 
private  credit  shall  ful  to  be  npheld.  Lot 
the  period  bnt  arrive  when  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  shall  fail  to  secnre,  by  taxes 
or  loana,  the  half  yearly  dividends,  and  the 
government  blls, — and  with  It  the  whole 
■yitem  of  aristoiratioal  domination,  to 
Wiioh  we  owe  the  oreation  of  that  unprece- 
dented load  of  pnblio  debt,.of  which  tbe 
dividends,  and  the  taxes  whidt  pay  them, 
•re  a  standing  memorial.  The  British  gov- 
ommeDt  is  now  sustained,  not  by  national 
ooofidenee  in  the  wisdem  of  its  oounciis,  or 
in  the  progresrive  adaptation  Of  our  insti- 
tntions  4o  die  wanta  of  the  oaounniuty,  but 
by  a  dread  of  farther  distarbance  of  the 
intereats  of  property.  The  time  may  be 
near  at  band  lAen  any  ehuige  ia  out  iosti- 
tntiona  may  be  deemed  better  for  property 
than  a  oontinned  stagnation  of  all  liviog 
fonctions  in  the  body  politic,  or  a  retro- 
grade policy  towards  tne  maxims  of  the 
Stnarts. 

We  write  eameatlj,  and  w«  have  reason 
for  some  anxiety  when  we  find,  at  a  time  of 
grave  emergenoy,  tbe  following  sentiments 
irith  rflfoenoe  to  the  wtor  kingdom  put 


COm. 

forward  nnder  the  aancfion  of  tbe  yrnaont 

Seoretary  of  the  Board  of  Control : — 

"  It  is  time  tbe  tinth  should  ba  apoken  boldly 
out  (and  it  will  eome  better  from  devoted  lovcn 
auJ  BCTvania  of  coostitntional  Ubetty  than  fraCB 
ibe  Tofv  pieas],  thai  the  idea  of  ogoal  l»wa  for 
En^and  ood  for  Ireland  <■  a  deloaiea^  a  mockery, 
and  a  miaebief ;  that  Inland  isDat'iipeibr  cooali- 
tuitooal,  stillleMfarW/'.goeenuBentj  that  to  give 
rreedom  lo  the  lebellioas  smI  tbe  lawleaa  ia  to  in* 
flici  tyranay  and  injostice  on  the  weU-diapoaei  i 
and  that  not  till  Iretand  fas*  been  trsiaed  and 
JDUied  to  respect  and  ob^  the  ikw  by  yean  td 
rigid  and  ttnn  enfoicement,  will  i4e  ha*e 
learned  tboae  leaaons  Of  jiutkie.  booMty,  trMh. 
and  sabonliDation  which  can  ahwe  entitle  her,  by 
shariv  Snriish  virtaea,  lo  sbanGogiiab  llberliaa 
and  ^igliah  iawitniioas." — £caneatMt,  tqH.  2, 
1848; 

It  has  bees  proved  this  last  sesnon  befinM 
a.  Committee  of  the  Monse  of  Consmoiis 
that  the  number  of  l^ally  mudified  elao- 
tora  b  Ireland,  with  its  popnution  af  «i|^ 
millions,  is  only  60,000.  Tbe  BolidUor- 
general  has  explained  that  Ibe  number  oC 
landed  proprietors  among  whom  tbe  whole 
soil  of  IroUnd'  is  dirided,  ia  b«t  8,000,  nod 
that  a  large  proportion  of  their  estates  is 
so  io<&ad  up  by  entails  and  mortgagee  that 
the  land  can  only  be  occupied  by  a  pai^er 
tenantry.*  These  8,000  pr^prietora,  for 
tho  moat  part  iSrotestants  and  atMentaet, 
ommand  the  entire  patronage  of  govem- 
aent  as  affecting  tbe  civil  interests  of  tbe 
CathoEc  milliona ;  and  have,  through  m^ 
ocsdve  eentnries,  enforoed  the  power  thus 
placed  in  their  hands  by  a  peual  oodo  "war- 
tl^  of  the  moat  barbarous  tetfotaMia,  which 
has  only  bean  relaxed  in  oar  own  times, 
and  not  jet  altogether  abandoned. 

If  ever  there  were  a  oase  in  which  inmc 
reotion  became  a  duty  (previded  insarreo* 
tion  could  be  proved  to  be  the  beet  rqmady 
for  national  gnevanoes),  it  is  this ;  and  jet 
men,  in  the  porition  of  the  member  fbr 
Westbtu7,  oan  ttSeat  to  deny  that  th«  wo- 
ple  of  Ir^and  have  any  oaase  for  diauia^ 
tion,  and,  blind  to  the  experienoe  of  ill 
timOj  have  the  hardihood  to  revive  the 
ileg^sts  for  ^Tumj  ; 


iphisms  of  the  old  apolej 
>lling  ns  that  the  instit 


telli; 


luc  t£e  best  preparations  .for  Iil>er^,  %ni 
that  respect  for  jnsties  is  to  be  taq^t  bj 

violatiitg  ita  moat  f^damental   axiotw^ 

that  all  men  should  be  eqnal  ul  the  eje  of 
tbe  law. 

*  For  ^lich  "  Ae  Eocoiabeied  BMatee  BQl  *  4 
a  matSoB  i»  bat  a  vny  inadeqnate  remejy  ^ 
lagh  a  mep  la  ihr  dlracMaof  infnv^^nt. 
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Notidng  oav  well  be  laore  taddeniog  to 
a  polHicd  philosopher,  than  the  obsoore 
notions  of  lioertj  whidi  are  held  by  many 
who  eall  themselTes  adVDoate»  of  homan 
rights ;  and  in*  this  respeet  we-  mnst  admit 
that  tiiere  is  but  little  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  two  extreme  seotions  of 
the  French  repnblioana  and  whig  refb^ers. 
The  praotidal  oomment  of  the  aetiona  of 
both  resolyes  the  straggle  for  liberty  into* 
a  miserable  question  of  whibh  shall  be  up- 
permost. The  whip  ariatocraoy  and  their 
worshippers  hvwe  alwayBs  been  the  ftnst  to 
denonnoe  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  tory  cabinet ;  but,  plaeed  ixv  their  own^ 
behold,  the  same  arbitrary  power  beoomes 
the  palladium  of  the  state !  The  deflia- 
tion  of  constitutional  liberty  giTesby  '*  The 
Economist,",  iB-that  of  the  American  slare- 
holder,  who  could  not  conceive  of  a  land  of 
liberty  in  which  he  was  not  at  Kberty  to 

Sunish  a  negro  aa  he  phased.  Wouldyou 
t  the  negro  for  self-improvement  ?  Flog 
him,  imprison  him,  or  put  him  in  chains  at 
your  own  caprice.  Begin  bv  deptiving  him 
of  every  vestigei  of  oml  right.  Let  his 
every  thought  bo  in  subsenrienee  to  the 
will.of  a  master.  This  is  not  the  short 
and  easy  mode  of  dealing  with  popular  dis- 
content, to  which  large  masses  of  men,  not 
altogether  destitute  of  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  can  be  brought  to  submit  in 
the  nineteentl^  century.  The  tide  of  opin- 
ion rolls  on  in  tiie  direction  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  those  who  will  not  guide  it  but 
seek  to  stav  its  progress,  will  omy  be  them- 
selves buned,  ^ile  resisting  it,  beneath 
the  advancing  aiid  irresistible  ocean  wave 
of  democracy.  Louis  Philippe  wrought 
his  own  overthrow  by  the  veiy  policy  which 
is  now  proclaimed  as  the  whig  fealismaiK^-a 
charm,  not  of  safety  but  destraotion. 

The  rook  npon  which,  the  reputation  of 
modern  statesmen  suffers  shipwreck  is  that 
of  over-rating  the  personal  influence  of  in- 
dividual agitators,  and  under-ratine  the 
moral  influence  of  opinion.  Popular  ideas 
of  political  or  eocial  policy,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  are  not  to  oe  prudently  defied ; 
when  wrong,  they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  public 
discussion,  but  not  by  prosecutions ;  when 
founded  in  truth,  they  should  be  at  once 
accepted,  as  the  only  means  of  seepring  the 
stability  of  public  institutions. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  principal  evenia 
which  have  followed  in  France  the  Revolu- 
tion of  Februarr,  in  continuation  of  the 
paper  on  that  subject  in  t>Qr  April  nnmboi', 
wiU  illustrate  this  poailiony  aad^  we  hope. 


clear  up  some  nusapprehensTon  of  the  (sets, 
bearing  most  direcUy  upon  our  own  future 
prospecta. 

> 

We  resume  the  thread  of  our  former  nar- 
rative with  one  further  prefaitory  reflection, 
whidi  seems  to  have  escapedthe  ministerial 
and  conservative  press  whei»  they  declaim 
upon  the  horrorsof  the  insurrection  of  June 
aa  an  argument^  against  republicanism — 
that  aUthe  troubles  that  hare  arisen  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
finandal  embarrassments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  the  heriiage  of  the  monarchy  of 
Juhf.    However  sad  the  spectacle  of  the 

Jopulace  of  Pariras  it  displayed  itsejf  in 
une,  such  as  it  ia  t^  was  le/i  by  the  minis- 
tera  of  public  instruction  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Whether  the  promise  of  the  new  Repub- 
lio>  that  the  people  atlai^  shall  at  last  en* 
joy  the  benefit  of  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive education  will  be  realised,  the  future 
alone  will  disclose ;  but  their  present  neg- 
lected moral'  and  intellectual  condition  is  at 
least  not  the  result  of  republican  trainini;. 
It  ifl  the  result  of  that  system  of  state-craft, 
which,  to  uphold  the  monarchy  of  July, 
sacriftBed  eductation  to  the  clergy  for  the 
sake  of  their  support  out  of  doors,  or  bar- 
tered die  patronage  of  education  for  parliar 
mentary  support  within.  This  is  perhaps 
the  heaviest  charge  that  now  weighs  in  the 
mind  of  thinking  men  against  the  admiiiia- 
trsrtion  of  M.  Guiaot;  and  the  time  may 
come  when,  if  ever  our  own  cabinet  minis- 
ters shall  be  compiled,  under  a  new  order 
of  things,  to  take  their  trial  before  a  na- 
tional tribunal  for  high  treason  against  the 
State,  committed  in  the  exercise  of  theiF 
present  functions,  it  will  be  for  the  same  be- 
trayal of  the  most  important  of  aH  national 
trusts — ^the  interests  of  the  rising  geuera- 

tiOB. 

Let  the  reader,  if  he  would  appreciate 
the  gravity  and  justice  of  this  charge,  and 
compare  the  populace  of  London  ana  Paris, 
spend  an  hour  towards  dusk  in  the  puriieus 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  speculate  upon 
the  wolfish  physioenomies  he  will  meet  in 
Strutten's  Ground  or  Snow's  Rents.  Let 
him  imagine  London  fairly  in  the  hands,  for 
three  days,  of  such  sections-  of  our  working 
population;  and  then  call  to  mind  that 
this  district  is  the  centre  of  the  operations 
of  that  ecclesiastical  institution  called  the 
National  School  Society, — without  excep- 
tion the  worst  conducted  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  but  to  which  a  ngantic 
share  of  public  education  has  been  adiber- 
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&telj  gtren ;  ftnd  fciven  oiilv  u  Ihe  bargain 
.  for  a  qaaliSed  p&rli&ment&rir  Bupport,  oon- 
clndea  between  tins  present  gorenunent  sad 
the  party  represented  by  Sir  Robert  Iqglia 
and  the  Bisbop-of  London.* 

In  the  moral,  as  in  tbe  pbyrioal  world, 
all  violent  convnleionB  are  to  be  dreaded. 
Every  one  would  prefer  a  pleasant  alterna- 
tion of  ahowerB  apd  sunsbine  to  the  Btorma 
that  lend  the  oalc ;  but  the  air  ia  the  pnrer 
fbr  oGoasional  tempesta,  when  tbey  are 
past:  and  so  with  i6TolatioBS.  There. are, 
IB  all  o'd  sooietie«,  a  mass  of  wDTn-ont 
forms,  false  precedents,  class  privileges  aad 
abnaes,  too  inveterate  for  any  power  less 
terrible  than  a  moral  earthquake  to  swedp 
away — so,  at  least,  tbe  present  re^istanec 
to  progress  of  tbe  privileged  classes  in  this 
country  would  teadt  us ;  and  revolntions, 
attended  with  violence,  must  therefore  be 
accepted,  with  other  ciUamitles,  as  the  law 
of  Providence. 

The  immediate  dissflters  to  whieb  snoli 
oonvulsions  lead,  are  not  occasioned  by  the 
mere  change  of  persons  or  forma  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, but  arise  oat  of  its  umeltlmunt. 
A  revolution  isthe  signal  for  party  struggle ; 
and  for  a  length  of  time.it  remaloB  donbt- 
tvl  with  whom  political  power  will  rest. 
Where  it  rests  finally  is  ever  determined  by 
the  will  of  tbe  uation,  with  or  without  uni- 
versal suf&age ;  but  this  is  rarely  under- 
stood by  revolutionary  leaders.'  They  do 
not  allow  for  the  difference  of  their  position 
when  the  nation  isptusttie,  leaving  them 
to  act  at  their  own  discretion,  and  p«liaps 
applauding  their  summary  justioe,  and  the 
time  when  sn^idon  has  been  excited  of 
their  own  ulterior  objects,  and  a  spirit  of 
national  resistance  has  been  aroused  to  de- 
feat them.  It  was  the  natural  error  at  the 
mob  of  rioters  that  broke  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  24th  February,  that 
what  a  mob  had  done  onoe  it  could  do 
again.  The  mistake  was  in  not  peroeiving 
that  the  mob  had  really  done  nothing  but 
what  the  nation  had  permitted  ; — the  dis- 
gust of  all  classea  with'  the  government  of 
^at  day  having  been  at  the  time  greater 
than  their  apprehenEions  of  a  popalar 
emevte.  Circnmstanoea  had  changed  before 
tbe  15th  of  May,  and  before  the  23d  of 

*  The  principal  condition  of  which  is,  that  no  in- 
•peelor  ol  achools  in  connexion  with  the  National 
&hool  Society  shall  be  appointed  wilhoul  the  con- 
>enl  of  the  Arcbbishop  of  Cantf  iburj ;  and  a  con- 
■eqnencc  of  which  is,  (hat  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
in^ecton  to  appointed  are  clei^yman. 


(Dm. 

JnuB  society  had  prenoonoed  ito  fiat,  aa  in 
the  days  of  Napoleon,  of  *'  militaiy  rale 
rather  than  mob  law."  Forttmately,  Ge- 
neral Cavaignac  appears  to  nndanrtand  his 
own  position,  and  to  rdeogoixa  a  tratfa  of 
which  Napoleon  was  ignorant, — ^that  nob 
law,  and  militaiymle,  are  both  mlike  states 
of  transition,  and  that  the  world  is  too  hi 
advanced  to  allow  of  either  as  the  bams  o! 
permanent  national  institutions.    ' 

The  most  hopeful  oireamstkooe  of  the 
oceurenoes  of  February,  was  the  formal  Mh 
nonncement  of  thia  truth  by  I^."  da  Lajnar- 
tine.  On  the  very  day  of  the  triampb  of 
the  revolution,  in  the  midst  of  the  street 
eombatanta,  who  had  bnrst  into  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputiea  on  the  34th  .of  February, 
he  stated  his  conviction,  that  the  right  of 
forming  a  new  govemmoDt  did  not  rest 
with  them,  but  with  thp  35,000,000  of  the 
French  nation,  to  whom  it  would  be  neoes- 
sary  to  appeal ;  anJ  thttt  in  the  meantime, 
an  organiiatiou  purely  provisional  conld 
alone  replace  the  government  that  had  fal- 
len. Such  was  also  the  spirit  of  the  first 
proclamation  «f  the  Piovulonal  -  Goven- 
ment.     It  sud^;— 

"  The  Pioviaioaal  Qovemiaent  deairea  a  Bepnb' 
lie,  pending  ihe  lalification  oC  ibe  French  pct^c 
who  ate  lo  be  immediately  consulted. 

"  Neilber  the  people  of  Paris,  nor  the  Pio- 
visional  Government,  desire  to  etibslilute  tbei 
opinion  for  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  at  lain, 
upon  the  definite  lotnt  of  gore rli mem  which  ue 
naliraial  severei^lj  shdl  ptoclalm.' 

The  people  of  Paris,  however,  or  rather 
tbe  men  of  tbe  barricades,  weald  not  adopt 
the  liberal  sentiments  preferred  in  their 
name.  The  proclamation,  instead  of  gra- 
tifying them  by  its  respect  for  true  liberty, 
alarmed  them  by  tbe  possibility  it.impUed, 
that  a  Republic  might  not,  after  all,  be  ae- 
oeptad  by  the  nation  at  large.  To  prevent 
this  danger,  they  insisted  thait  the  naUon 
should  have  no  option  in  the  matter  ; — be- 
sieged the  ohambers  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
with  threatening  importunities,  and  refnsed 
to  disperse  imtjl  the  Provisional  GoTere- 
ment  had  assented  to  a  decree,  formally 
proclaiming  a  Republic,  and  abolishiitt 
royalty  for  ever. 

This  was  done  on  the  following  dsj ; — a 
false  step,  but  one  for  which  there  neema  to 
have  been  no  help.  The  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  were,  at  the  time, 
but  straws  in  a  whirlwind,  then  at  the 
height  of  Ita  fu^.  Their  names  even  wera 
■oaroely  u  yet  known  to  tbe  pabU^  aad 
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the  resignation  of  Lamartine  and  the  mpire 
moderate  portion  of  his  colleagues,  would 
not  have  hindered  a  proclamation  of  the 
same  tenor,  with  different  signatures. 

It  is  of  some  importance,  howerer,  to 

note  that  this  announcement  of  a  Republic, 

^  without  any  pfeyious  consultation  of  the 

nation,  was  really  a  violation  of  the  very 

Srinciple  of  national  soyereignty  which  a 
lepublic  is  supposed  to  estabUeh ;  and  we 
remark  this,  the  rather  because  the  views  of 
even  such  a  man  as  General  Cavaignae  do 
not  appear  to  be  quite  dear  upon  the  sub- 
ject. **The  sovereignty  of  the  people" 
means,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall 
prevail.  But  this  involves  the  tight  of  the 
people  to  combine  monarchical  forms  with 
representative  institutions,  if  they  should 
deem  it  Expedient  to  do  so.  To  'suppose, 
then,  the  case  of  the  majority  of  a  nation 
being  in  favor  of  an  heredllary  president, 
— from  old  associations,  or  from  a  desirjd  to 
avoid  the  periodical  excitement  of  elections, 
the  minority  that  should'  decide  for  an  elec- 
tive president,  and  enforce  its  decision  by 
the  aid  of  the  military,  although  it  might  call 
the  government  it  established' a  Republic, 
if  it  thought  proper,  or  by  any  other  name, 
such  a  government  would  really  be  an  oli- 
garchical usurpation. 

The  Republic  proclaimed  in  February 
was  a  fiction.  It  had  to  be  created.  The 
government  established,  and  perhaps  the 
only  one  that  was  possible  under  the  dr- 
cumstanoes,  was  that  of  a  temporary  dicta- 
torship. Society,  not  of  its  own  tree  will, 
but  from  necessity,  and  to  save  itself  from 
anarchy,  rallied  round  a  few  men,  and  in- 
vested them  with  the  powers  of  a  Russian 
autocrat. 

The  temptation,  while  at  the  height  of 
public  favour,  to  exercise  these  powers  be- 
yond the  warrant  of  their  position,  was^ 
great;  but  should  have  been  resisted.  The 
true  poUcy  of  a  government  thus  formed 
was  purely  administrative.  Beyond  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  convening  the  na- 
tional representatives,  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment should  have  confined  itself  to  the 
same  ministerial  functions  which  would 
have  been  exercised  by  the  ministers  of 
Louis  Philippe,  had  they  remained  in  of- 
fice. It  was  for  a  National  Assembly,  and 
not  a  Provinonal  Government  to  decreo  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  slavery,  title,  oaths, 
&c.,  and  to  alter  fundamental  laws,  where 
diange  was  required.  All  the  difficulties 
by  which  the  Provisional  Government  were 
fraally  overwhelmed  arose  oat  of  these  aeto 


of  arbitrary  le^Iation, — ^thrust  upon  them, 
it  is  true,  and  exercised  with  much  honesty 
of  purpose,  but  not  the  less  a  dangerous 
trust.  Every  decree  issued  from  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  was  a  mischievous  precedent.  No 
matter  what  the  wisdom  of  the  decree,  con- 
sidered' apai:t  from  its  origin,  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  issued  without  any  formal  con- 
currence on  the  part  of  the  nation,  was  na- 
turally calculated  to  weaken  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  the  representative  institu- 
tions which  the  Provisional  Government 
sought  to  establish.  It  led  the  populace 
of  Paris  to  the  conclusipn  that .  Fraiice, 
under  a  republic,  could  be  as  well  governed 
without  a  National  Assembly  as  with  it 
The  secret  of  governing  was  supposed  to  lie 
in  the  fabrication  of  decrees ;  and  by  whom 
they  were  fabricated  seemed  to  be  of  no 
moment,  provided  the  authors  of  the  de- 
crees were  in  possession  of  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe.  ^ 

Here,  then,  was^the  first  serious  and  fatal 
mistake  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Had  they  understood  each  other  on 
this  point,  and  remained  true  to.  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  Lamartine,  to  refer  all  le- 
^slation  to  a  convocation  of  the"  nation  by 
its  representatives,  they  would  not  have 
been  embarrassed  by  a  demand  for  decrees 
to  effect  impossibilities ;  they  would  not 
have  issued  the  decrees  affecting  labor  and 
civil  contracts  which  brought  all  industry 
to  a  stand,  and  have  since  had  to  be  revok- 
ed ;  and  th^  populace  of  Paris  would  not 
have  been  tempted  to  rebel  against  the 
National  Assembly,  to  set  themselves  up  as 
decree-makers. 

The  second  great  mistake  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  was  their  general  dis- 
tribution of  ^rms  and  accoutrements,  to 
enable  the  whole  body  of  the  working  clas- 
ses to  enrol  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Guards.  Happily,  the  effects  of 
this  mistake  were  partly  couhterbalanoed 
by  the  creation  of  the  Garde  Mobile.  The 
subjecting  to  the  ruled  of  military  subordi- 
nation the  voung  vagrants  of  the  streets, 
who,  with  tne  arms  in  their  hands  whidi 
they  had  obtained  from  the  gunsmiths' 
shops,  would  have  been  a  most  dangerous 
class  to  have  left  to  their  own  discretion, 
was  an  inspiration  of  wisdom.  The  popu- 
lace, hostile  to  the  regular  troops,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  Paris,  admit- 
ted without  jealousy  the  presence  of  a  paid 
soldiery  recruited  from  their  own  ranks,  al- 
though differing  only  from  regular  troops 
in  the  name. 
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We  doubt  whether,  under  any  circum- 
Btanoee  but  the  extreme  case  of  invasion, 
the  existence  of  voluntary  armed  associa- 
tions, whether  as  yeomanry,  militia,  volun- 
teers, or  national  guards,  should  be  en- 
couraged. As  an  irregular  force  they  are 
seldom  to  be  relied  upon  at  the  moment  of 
greatest  need,  while  attention  to  mere  pa- 
rade duties  is  to  men  of  business  an  intole- 
rable servitude.  But  there  surely  ought  to 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  a  nation  should  not  be  embodi- 
ed in  such  voluntary  armed  associations. 
For  if  everybody  may  be  safely  trusted 
with  weapons  of  destruction,  for  what  pur- 

Sose  are  they  to  be  carried?  Why  not 
ispense  with  them  altogether  ?  If,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  criminals  and  madmen 
against  whom  societv  must  always  stand 
upon  its  guard,  surely  it  is  next  to  lunacy 
on  our  part  to  increase  the  danger,  by  giv- 
ing them  the  means  of  taking  away  life. 

And  let  not  our  popular  sympathiea 
hoodwink  our  better  judgment.  All  men 
are  not  honest  men.  Whether  as  a  legacy 
of  bad  government,  or  from  the  constitu- 
tional imperfections  of  human  nature,  there 
are  classes  of  men  sunk  in  wretchedness, 
ignorance,  and  vice,  who  may  with  truth 
and  all  sad  earnestness  be  styled  ''  danger- 
ous classes."  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to 
raise  them ;  but  surely  not  trust  them  till 
we  have  raised  them.  Let  us  give  the  hun- 
gry and  desperate  man  a  loaf,  or  the  means 
of  obtaining  one  by  his  labor, — not  a 
musket,  to  tempt  him  to  take  the  loaf  by 
violence,  and  life  with  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  upon  which 
Lord  John  Russell  and  General  Cavaignac 
appear  now  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  but  the 
wnig  government,  when  in  opposition,  were 
quite  as  sealous  as  the  most  ardent  French 
republicans  for  the  right  of  the  poorest  to 
oarr^  arms;  and  the  provisions  of  the 
^^  Irish  Arms  Bill,"  now  revived,  were  then 
a  fiftvorite  subject  of  attack.  Of  all  rights, 
the  right  to  hold  the  power  of  putting  a 
bullet  throuffh  the  head  of  a  fellow-citizen 
is  the  one  which  peaceable  men  would  be 
the  most  content  to  surrender,  or  have  put 
under  some  wholesome  restraint.  Why  not 
then  the  Irish  peasant  and  the  French 
auvrier  1  What  do  those  want  with  a  guD 
or  a  pike,  who  are  partly  dependent  upon 
charity  for  their  support,  and  who,  when 
not  so  dependent,  have  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity of  killing  wild  animals  in  their  native 
fbrests,  nor  of  (porting  in  game  preserves } 
We  wouldsay  to  the  English  premier  as  well 


as  to  the  French  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, ''  Do  not  fear  the  extension  of  oiyilri^ts. 
Do  not  mistrust  the  press ;  bat  militarf 
law  is  the  prop^  law  for  the  om  of  mili- 
tary weapons.  Where  reason  ib  to  ^prevail, 
leave  error  at  liberty  to  combat  it ;  but 
put  down  guns  and  pikes.  It  was  not^ 
lightly  said,  ^  those  who  take  the  swocd 
shall  perish  by  the  swoid.'  " 

In  these  two  mistakes — ^the  decree- mak- 
ing powers  a0sumed  by  the  ProvudonsI 
Government,  and  the  encouragement  aad 
assistance  given  to  th<^  nniversia  arming  of 
tke  population — we  find  the  chief  causes  of 
the  disorders  which  followed  upon  the  Re- 
volution. Without  the  arms  given  thoa 
the  populace  of  Paris  could  not  in  Ji 
have  risen  in  insurrection  against  the  oc 
bined  forces  of  the  National  Gnarda,  the 
Garde  Mobile,  and  the  troops  of  the  line; 
and  without  .the  temptation  of  making  de- 
crees at  the  Hotel  de  V ille  the  inanrreeiioi 
would  have  had  no  object :  those  who 
thought  of  pillage  were  but  the  thieves  by 
profession. 

The  notion  that  these  disorders  arose 
out  of  the  prevalence  of  Socialism  is  very 
general,  both  in  France  and  in  this  coun- 
try, but  is  a  very  inaccurate  explanation  of 
the  facts.  The  decree  of  the  2d  of  March, 
which  restricted  the  hours  of  labor  was 
borrowed  from  the  Ten  Hours'  Labor  Bill 
of  Lord  Ashley,  adopted  the  year  before  by 
the  English  parliament,  but  limited  to 
women  and  young  persons.  Thp  decrees  of 
the  Luxembourg  for  regulating  wages  were 
only  in  the  spirit- of  the  every-day  practice 
of  Trade  Unions.*   The  Aiekers  JYaHanma 

*  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  addressed  a  letter  Id 
the  editor  of  the  *'  Times/'  dated  Septembo-  8, 
1848,  on  this  subject,  from  which  the  fbUowing  are 
extracts : — 

"  You  attribute  to  my  system  and  to  the  NatioBsl 
AteHers — which  you  call  my  AJtdm — the  maaents 
of  the  present  situation  of  my  country.  Allow  me 
to  repel,  with  all  the  indignation  of  an  honest  man, 
wounded  in  the  most  sensitive  part  of  his  hesit, 
such  a  horrible  responsibility.  What !  Sir,  my  public 
asseverations^  tweniv  times  repeated,  ne^er  contra- 
dicted:  the  official  declarations  of  M.  Emile  Tho> 
mas,  Director  of  the  National  Aiders ;  the  recent 
debates  of  the  French  Assembly;  tiie  docamena 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  JEn^n^,-.. 
all  these  have  not  convinced  you  that  I  was  not  the 
person  who  organized  the  National  Aidiers  t  that 
they  were  brourat  into  existence  against  my  wislieB, 
against  my  wiu,  in  opposition  to  all  my  princ^riesi 
and  even  with  the  avowed  object  of  connterbalandiig 
the  influence  over  the  people  that  was  attrii>oted  lo 
me.  No,  Sir,  no !  Absolutely,  I  was  noUuiig  ia 
the' creation  of  the  National  ilMters.  It  was  11. 
Marie,  then  Minister  of  PnbUc  Works,  who  a 
liahed  diem;  it  was  M.  £mile  Thomas  who 
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ware  not  eBtablished  by  Louis  Blano,  but 
by  M.  Marie,  and  were  a  mere  eopj  of  the 
raief  organiiation  adopted  aiztj  years  be- 
fore by  the  first  National  Assembly,  and 
more  reoently,  upon  a  mneh  grander  scale, 
by  Lord  John  RnsseU  in  Ireland,  during 
the  winter  of  1846-7.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  at  a^y  one  time  in 
the  Aielieri  NaiiaMmx  appears  to  have 
been  120,000 — the  number  similariy  sup- 
ported in  Ireland  rose  at  one  time  to 
800,000. 

by  Bi,  Marie  appointed  to  the  ((irecdoo  of  them.  A» 
for  myaelf— I  amrm  it,  and  I  defy  contradiction — ^I 
took  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  "National  Aie- 
iMTf ,  neither  ia  th^  orgaaizatien,  nor  in  their  di- 
raction,  nor  in  their  superintendence.  If,  then,  there 
has  been  impmdence — and  I  believe  there  ha»— <in 
aiKmbling  pelJ-mell,  in  the  National  AteHerty  work- 
men taken  by  chance  from  aU^profeaioos ;  if  there 
has  been  folly  in  giving  than  an  aniiirm  im; 
dnctive  task,  and  in  paying  them  for  this  nnpcocmc- 
tive  labor  wages  which  were  bat  aUns  in  d&goiae ; 
if  this  deplorable  institution  has  become  for  the  state 
80  flagrant  a  cause  of  min  that  it  has  been  neees- 
saiy  to  crush  it ;  if  the  workmen  of  the  National 
AiiiarSf  when  they  ceased  ts  recdve  their  haMtoial 
wages,  fell  into  despair ;  if,  in  short,  a  patty  among 
them  baye  prbdncra  the  insurrection  or  June  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  terrible  misery— by  what 
stiange  reversal  of  all  the  laws  of  justice  can  be  ln»- 
poted  to  me  such  results  1  to  me,  who — ^I  repeat  it 
—was  a  complete  strancer  to  the  National  AUUers, 
who  disapproved  of  their  being  called  into  existr 
ence,  who  never  put  my  foot  mto  them,  and  who 
never  interfered  in  what  concerned  them,  neither  in 
their  establishment  nor  in  their  oiganization.  in  their 
direction,  nor  when  the  question  aitee  of  their  dis- 
solution 1  To  each,  then,  belongs  the  responsibilhy 
of  his  own  wcNrks. 

"  You  impale  to  my  system,  Sir,  the  bloody  dis- 
orders of  Paris.  I  may  remark  that  my  system  has, 
np  to  this  time,  received  onlv  two  applications,  al- 
together partial  and  confined  In  a  very  narrow  cir- 
«le.  But,  fiur  from  condemning  my  doctrin^  these 
two  parthU  applications  form  toe  most  striking  jus- 
tification of  them ;  for  the  association  of  journey- 
men tailors,  and  that  of  journeymen  saddlers,'  which 
I  fimnded,  still  exist ;  tKey  prosper,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  toHlecry  them,  to  destroy  them ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the^r  did  not  join  in 
the  insurrection  pf  June— a  decisive  fiict  which  I 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  menof  good.fidthi" 

After  some  quotatioas  from  his  **  Organisation  du 
Tmvail,"  in  illustration  of  his  principles,  he  says— 

"I  could  produce  here  numerous  passages  ex- 
tracted from  my  speeches  at  the  Luxembourg,  and 
jTOU  would  perceive  that  I  have  everywhere  con- 
demned, as  dually  puerile  and  fearful,  the  extrava- 
gances of  force,  and  that  I  have  always  placed  the 
victory  of  justice  in  the  calm  and  regular  develop- 
ment of  public  reason  by  the  liberty  of  the  tribune, 
by  the  liwrty  of  the  press,  by  the  richt  of  discussion. 
In  twelve  years  I  have  written  mocL  Well,  jf  there 
mdsts  in  mv  hooka,  in  my  speeches^  one  word,  one 
afaigle  word,  which  is  an  appeal  to  violence,  to  onite 
fbcoe,— let  it  be  shown  to  me!  I  aflirm  that  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  such  a  word. 

'^  For  the  rest.  Sir,  there  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  comested,  which  bow  beka^  to  hiatoiy,  and 


.The  ProTiaional  GoTemmant  pa«wd  no 
dooreea  of  a  really  SooiaUsi  diaraoter. 
There  waa  abnadant  preoedeni  in  mcmar- 
diieal  and  oompetitiTe  imititutions  for  ererj 
aoi  of  Iiouifl  Blano'a  administration  as  far 
as  he  was  permitted  to  act ;  but  it  waa  na- 
tural enough  that  at  a  time  of  revolntion, 
Socialist  doetrineSy  as  a  means  of  impror- 
iqg  the  condition  of  the  masses,  shonld  be 
earnestly  disoussed ;  and  that  they  shoold 
be  adopted  without  being  understood  by  a 
mnldtiide  of  inireas<)ning  partisans,  who, 

which  speaks  more  loudly  in  my  favour  than  all 
reasonings.  Whilst  I  rcmaihed  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg^ and  when  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  act  upon 
the  peopie,  did  die  slightest  dttoider  take  plaeel 
Was  ihen  in  Paris  the  least agitationi  Dki not 
the  people— who,  it  has  since  been  pretended,  were 
e^^cited  by  my  meches— did  ;hey  not  exhibit  an 
admirable  examfse  at  moderation,  of  resignation  1 
Waa  it  not  then  that  they  pronounced  this  sablime 
sentence—*  We  have  three  months  of  misery  to  of 
fer  to  the  Rilspablic  f— But  to  maintain  order  in 
Paris  during  the  two  months  of  passage  to  power, 
what  fbrce  mid  I  at  my  disposal  1  Speech— nothing 
bat  speedk  For  yoa  are  not  ignmnt.  Sir,  that 
there  was  not  at  twU  period  a  single  soldier  in  the 
capital-  'y^iat  can  possibly  be  ofypoSMi  to  so  de- 
moDstratiyeafactt  What  I  the  popular  agitations 
only  commenced  to  date  from  the  atfjr  when  1  ceased 
to  have  the  power  of  efficient  notion  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  IS  I  whom  they  would  hold  responsible 
for  these  agitations.  In  truth,  this  would  be  more 
than  injusdbce— it  would  be  fully. 

"1  do  not  slop  at  the  woM  *  pillage,'  which  has 
fonnd  itself,  I  know  not  how,  under  vour  pen,  in  an 
article  relating  to  me.  I  cannot  oelieve  that  yon 
have  wished  to  carry  calumnies  against  both  my 
heart  and  my  intellect  to  such  a  point  For  he  who 
should  perceive  in  pillage  a  means  of  destroying 
misery,  or  even  of  avenging  it,  wookl  be  the  went 
of  madmen  as  well  as  the  most  depraved  of 
wretches. 

'*  You  recall,  in  relation  to  me,  the  afhirs  of  Blay 
and  of  June.  As  to  the  insorrection  of  Jime,  it  waa 
so  manifest  that,  ftr  from  having  .taken  part  in  it 
in  any  manner  whatever,  I  was  struck  with  coii> 
stemation  at  it.  that  the  hatred  of  even  my  most 
cmel  enemies  has  not  been  able  to  find  here  any 
snbf  ect  of  accusation  against  me.  In  what  relates 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  15th  of  May,  I  reckon 
Upon  proving,  by  undeniable  facts,  that  thev  have 
sotigbt  in  it  only  a  pretext  to  place  me  at  a  distance 
from  the  National  Assembly  at  the  moment  when 
the  constitution  was  about  to  be  discussed. 

**  in  a  recital  upon  which  I  am  at  present  en- 
gaged, and  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
drrasing  to  you,  I  shall  speak  of  the  true  causes  of 
the  troubles  of  May,  of  tne  civil  war  of  June,  of  the 
state  of  siege,  and  oif  the  evils  which  overwhdm  my 
beloved  country.  In  the  meantime  I  limit  myself 
to  the  declaration,  with  the  authority  of  a  conscience 
withbm  reproach,  that  I  have  never  had  a  hand  in 
any  pk)t.  in  any  attempt  at  violence,  in  any  disor- 
der—and that  to  spare  the  pain  of  such  to  my  coun 
tiy,  I  wouki  with  joy  have  given  all  the  blood  in  my 
veins. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  yonr  very  humble,  and  very  devoted 
aervanL 

**  LOUIS  BLANC." 
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taught  to  expeot  eyerythiog  froln  decrees, 
should  become  impatient  at  seeing  them 
stop  short  of  the  immediate  realization  of 
their  wishes. 

Ledm  Rollin  has  shown  that  the  cry  of 
^^  Vivre  en  travMlant  ou  mourir  combat- 
tanV*  was  first  raised'  by  the  Lyonnese  in 
1832,  and  that  the  ri^t  of  labotir  recog- 
nized by  the  Provisional  Ooyemment  was 
no  new  doctrine,  bnt  had  been  admitted  by 
the  leaditag  republicans  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion. He  might  have  added  that  it  was 
the  doctrine  upon  which  every  English  la- 
bor-rate act  has  been  founded  ;  the  doc- 
trine defended  by  innumerable  leading  ar- 
ticles in  the  English  Timesy  during  the 
life-time  of  its  late  proprietor,  and  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  policy  of  English  protec- 
tionists. As  to  tSaciaHsmy  the  views, of 
Creonro  Sand,  Liouis  Blanc,  M.  Consid^rant, 
M.  Cab^t,  M.  Prudhbn,  and  other  advo- 
cates of  a  new  organization  of  industry, 
essentially  differ,  and  differ  from  the  views 
of  former  writers  on  the  same  subject,  as 
St«  Simon,  Robert  Owen,  and  M.  Fourier. 
To  attribute,  therefor^,  the  oonduct  of  the 
French  working  classes  to  Socialism,  when 
there  is  as  yet  no  elearly-defined  system 
recognized  as  ''  Socialistii  "  by  any  consi- 
derable body  of  persons,  is  to  betray  our- 
selves by  a  confusion  of  language  into  false 
conclusions  upon  the  causes  of  events.  We 
attach  the  more  importance  to  the  expo- 
sure of  this  error,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
principles  upon  which  '^  Socialists,''  as 
tiiey  are  called,  are  agreed,  happen  to  be 
fundamental  axioms  of  political  economy. 
They  arc, — that  associated  industry  is  the 
most  powerful  agent  of  production,  and  that 
the  principle  of  a.ssociation  is  one  suscepti- 
ble of  further  and  beneficial  development ; 
— axioms  which  no  thinking  man  would  at- 
tempt to  controvert. 

The  popular  error  of  the  day  was  not  the 
notion  that  a  wise  administration  can  do 
something  more  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  than  has  yet  been 
attempted  or  accomplished  (a  fact  that  can 
hardly  be  disputed) ;  but  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  power  of  government  to  ac- 
complish great  improvements  suddenly.  A 
simple  fiat  from  the  Luxembourg  had  closed 
the  factories  at  a  given  hour;— why  could 
not  another  fiat  provide  the  means  of  em- 
ployment which  the  factories  had  ceased  to 
fiimish  ?  Employment  had  been  hastily 
promised  for  the  destitute,  and  in  the  name 
of  National  workshops,  the  people  were  set 
to  dig  holes  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  fill 


them  up  aeain.  Was*  it  possiUe  to  suppose 
that  all  the  intelligence  of  a  goyemment 
could  not  devise  labor  of  «  more  produe- 
tive  character  than  this,  for  the  relief  and 
encouragement  of  industry?  It  ma  not 
possible.  No  amount  of  hnssez/aire  do- 
quence  will,  or  ought  to,  convinoethe  work- 
ing classes  that  all  public  works  must  ne- 
cessarily be  public  jobs,  and  end  in  puUie 
idling. 

The  Ateliers  NoHanauxj  established  by 
the  decree  of  the  26th  of  Febraary,  wen 
formed  upon  the  precise  -model  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  under  the  Irish  Liabor  Rate 
Act,  for  the  wasteful  and  mischievous  ex- 
penditurQ  of  ten  millions  sterling ;  and 
with  the  same  result — not  strengthening  the 
ffovemment  by  increasing  its*  popiilanlj ; 
but  weakening  it,  by  exciting  the  contempt 
of  the  very  recipients  of  its  bounty. 

People  in  England  ^  sometimes  ezpres 
surprise  that  in  spite  of  their  liberality  to 
Ireland  in  a  season  of  dibtress,  the  repetl 
agitation  gained  ground  ;  yet  it  was,  pe^ 
haps,  the  most  practical  demonstration  ever 
witnessed  of  the  incompetency  ot  an  ISng- 
lish  administration,  however  weU-inten- 
tioned,  to  meddle  in  Irish  affairs.  Fev 
could  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  Ireliod 
had  been  left  to  its  own  resoorces  and  its 
own  management  of  them,  it  would  have 
got  through  the  difficulty  with  a  less  amoimt 
of  social  demoralization  that  ixx  that  uni- 
versal scramble  for  public  money  whidi 
characterized  the  relief  administration,  not 
of  any  '^  sordid  or  selfish"  socialist  repub- 
lican, but  of  Sir  Charles  Trevfelyan.* 

The  most  sensible  way  to  have  met  the 
difficulty  of  the  AteHem  Naiionaux  would 
have  been  for  the  leading  men  of  all  par- 
ties to  have  united  in  the  support  of  sone 
one  or  other  of  the  many  schemes  of  expe- 
rimental associations  suggested  which  pro- 
mised the  best  for  success,  or  offered  the 
fewest  chances  of  failure  ;  and  would,  dv- 
ing  its  progress,  have  at  least  satlbfied  the 
working  classes  that  honest  exertions  weie 
making  in  their  favor.  A  mOlion  or  two 
sterling  would  have  been  cheaply  expended 
upon  abortive  Phalansteiian  institutions, 
as  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  life  and 

*  Who,  for  his  share  of  the  plunder,  has  been 
permitted  to  draw  upon  the  treasury  for  £^ML  al- 
though already  overpaid  as  a  public  servambj  an 
annual  salary  of  the  same  amoooL 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Vote  in  the  Biii- 
cellaneous  Estimates  was  the  subject  of  two  nisfal^ 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was/oot- 
withstanding  the  indignant  remonstrances  it  occa- 
sioned, pressed  and  carried  by  GovcmmenL 
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property  dming  the  insurreotion.  But  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  conservative  organs  of 
the  press  to  attack  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment throngh  the  AteKers  Nationauxy  in- 
sisting alike  upon  their  suppression  and  the 
condemnation  of  every  substitute  proposed ; 
imtil  the  working-<)lasses,  at  first  patient  in 
their  sufferings,  oecamo  fixed  in  the  belief, 
ffradually  worked-  into  execration,  that 
uiey  were  to  be  robbed  by  the  bowrgeoiHe  of 
all  the  benefit  firom  the  revolution ;  as  in 
1830.  On  the  other  hand,  the  middle 
classes,  alarmed  at  the  stagnation  of  trade 
and  depreciation  of  property  consequent 
upon  the  political  uncertainties  of  the  time,, 
were  naturally  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  revolution  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
that  a  re-actionary  policy  wad  rather  to  be 
encouraged  than  any  countenance  shown 
towards  new  schemes  for  new  changes. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  various  in- 
fluences at  work  upon  the  mind  of  the  com- 
munity, let  us  glance  at  their  Operation. 

The  first  breach  between  the  middle  and 
working  classes  arose  out  of  a  decree  of  the, 
Provisional  Government  dissolving,  the  se- 
lect companies  of  "  Grenadiers"  and  **  Vol- 
tigeurs''  of  the  National  Guards,  With  a 
view  to  their  amalgamation  with  the  rest  of 
the  force,  and  that  there  might  be  no  dis- 
tinctions tending  to  create  jealousy  Or  ill- 
fbeling  between  one  portion  of  the  body  and 
another.  This  decree  having  given  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  Companies  it  affected, 
they  assembled  on  the  16th  of  March,  ^ 
marched  in  unifbrm,  but'  without  arms,  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  sent  in  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Provisional  Government  to  re- 
quest that  the  decree  might  be  recalled ; — 
principally  upon  the  ground,  that  when  dis- 
persed among  the  mass  they  would  be  un- 
able to  elect  as  officers  their  old  command- 
ers. This  ill-advised  proceeding  met  with 
a  mgnal  rebuff.  They  were  received  by  the 
mob  in  passing  through  the  streets  with 
cries  of  "  A  bos  lea  aristocratesj^* — ^^  Vine 
Vigaliiiy  The  Provisional  Government 
declined  to  revoke  their  deeision  (which,  in 
fact,  if  the  whole  population  were  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  National  Guards  was  only  the 
necessary  complement  of  such  a  measure), 
and  the  next  day  was  met,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Sobrier  a^d  other  leading  dubbists, 
by  an  overwhelming  counter-demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Numerous  crowcb  assembled  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
marched  in  dose  ranks  of  nine  and  ten 


abreast  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  assure  the 
Provisional  Government  of  their  support, 
and  determination  to  resist  any  reactionary 
movement.  Returning  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  crowds  continued  to  defile 
throngh  the  streets,  to  impress  the  same 
fact  the  mpre  emphatically  tipon  the  friends 
of  the  old  system  ;  completely  obstructing 
all  the  principal  thoroughfiures  by  their 
numbers,  until  nightfeJl. 

The  first  week  in  April  was  occupied  by 
the  elections  of  officers  of  the  Nationid 
Guards..  Ittwas  diiefly  marked  in  Paris  by 
the  two  opi^odte  results  of  the  election  of 
M.  Clement  Thomas  (an  officer  of  cuiras- 
siers, compromised  at  Lun^ville  in  1834, 
by  his  republican  sentiments,  and,  subse- 
quently, a  refuge  in  England)  ;  a  man  unit- 
ing firmness  with  moderation,  and  of  great 
private  worth ;  and  the  dection  of  M.  Bar- 
Ms,  as  Colonel  of  the  12th  Legion, — an 
extravagant  ultra,  who  was  soon  to  join  in 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
February. 

In  the  provinces  the  National  Guards 
elected,  for  the  most  part,  their  old  officers. 
M.  Beauvais,  an  ex-^peer  of  France,  was 
chosen  .colonel,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  party  who  had  thought  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  republioanbm  by  intolerance, 
and  had  insisted  unon  the  wholesale  dis- 
missal of  'every  aaherent  of  the  old  go- 
vernment. 

Of  this  policy,  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  was  the 
chief  impersonation.  Something,  of  course, 
may  be  said  for  it,  for  it  was,  doubtless, 
true  that  the  Republic  had  been  accepted 
by  many  functionaries  who  were  certain  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  betraying 
it;  6ut'it  was,  notwithstanding,  an  intense 
blunder.  It  turned,  at  onoe^  the  whole 
body  of  government  officials  and  theb  par- 
tisans into  active  enemies ;  and  it  necesd- 
tated  appointments  of  men,  whose  qualifi^ 
cations,  beyond  the  recommendation  of 
leal,  there  was  no  time  to  examine,  and 
^ose  violent  language  and  administrative 
incapadty  alarmed  the  timid,  and  provoked, 
in  many  of  the  departments,  the  very 
reactionary  spirit  it  was  the  object  of  the 
minister  to  prevent  or  to  allay.  The  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  Ledru  Rollin,  ana  the 
sympathy  of  his  colleagues,  have  enabled 
him  subsequently  to  stand  his  ground  in 
the  National  Assembly  against  a  hostile 
majority ;  but  neither  the  doquence,  nor 
admitted  honesW  of  purpose,  will  justify 
measures  which  dfefeated  tiieir  own  end|  and 
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whi<A,  if  the;  liftd  not  bean  modented  by 
Lamartine,  would  hvn  been  altogether 
disafltrons. 

Want  of  oonrage  hu  not  been  tiie  failing 
of  Ledrn  Rollin,  bnt  we  like  not  bis  tacit 
aoqnieMenoe  in  the  apology  mnde  for  him, 
that  the  offensive  part*  of  his  oironlarB  to 
the  prorinoea  were  written,  not  b;  himself,  | 
bnt  Dy  M.  Jnle8  Favre,  and  that  the  Benii- 
offidu  "  Bnlletins  de  la  B6pAbliqae"  were 
the  prodnctioDi  of  George  Sand.  The 
sentimentB  of  the  doonmenta  prepared  for 
him  were  his  own,  however  mnoh  he  might 
faavfl  altered  the  phraseology ;  and  the  re- 
sponnbility  shoi^d  have  oeen  aoceptcd. 
The  influenoe  of.  George  Sand,*  as  one  of 
the  privite  searetaries  of  the  Provimoaal 
GoTsniment,  was  oalonlated  to  restrain  the 
Tiolenoe  of  Ledm  Rollm, — not  to  enoour- 
ageil. 

The  immediate  objeot  of  the  bulletin  of 
the  16th  of  April,  quoted  by  the  oommittee, 


p)te. 

was  at  least  a  proper  one,  being  to  tns- 
qnillin  the  public  mind  on  the  ere  of  u- 
other  apprehended  popular  tumult,  uiug 
out  of  the snspidonaof  tbe  peopletiutthe 
approMbing  elections  of  repreoentatini  Is 
the  Natioiul  Assembly  would  be  so  mr 
aged  I^  the  le^timists  and  reaetitmurts,  m 
to  triw  thom  oat  of  the  benefits  they  hal 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  revolntion.  Hdi 
feelipg  was  enoonraged  by  a  niunbei  of  di^ 
appointed  oa^didates  for  offioe,  who  wsn 
annoyed  at  the  deareaslqg  tnflneiwe  of  ths 
own  party  in  the  govenunent,  sad  lAs 
thongbt  to  persuade  the  publio  titat  tbi 
national  interests  would  be  best  promoted 

gplwung  themselves  and  their  mends  it 
e  head  of  the  Republic. 

Overtnrea  were  made  to  Ledni  Rollin  by 
some  of  the  dubs,  to  indnne  him  to  jnais 
an  attempt  to  set .  aside  Lamartine  and 
several  of  his  oolleagnes,  and  ertablish  ■ 
committee  of  publio  safety,  instead  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  A  ipeetii^  WH 
called  foi-  tbe  16th  of  April,  in  the  Champi 
fUyse^s,  of  whioh  this  was  the  seocet  objeet, 
the  nominal  one  being  theruhta  of  laMW. 

The  scheme  failed ;  for  though  it  wis 
not  difficult  to  assemble  large  masses  of  as 
unemployeil  population,  it  was  not  jet  mt^ 
to  convince  them  that  tjie  National  Aasor 
biy  then  about  to  be  elected  would  pron 
hostile  to  their  interests,  or  impotent  br 
theirrelief.  Tfie  meeting  was  held,  bstthe 
Mends  of  order  rallied  in  great  nnmbcn 
on  the  first  alann.  The  events  of  the  day 
are  thus  described  by  M.  do  LiamartiiM  :— 

infdraied  tt 


inu  oc^sioiuUlj  emplojred  Id  ihe  preparatlc. 

official  docnmenu.  Tbe  commltUe  would,  proda- 
U;,  in  17M,  liave  eaodenuied  Ibr  Oirandlm  on  ihi? 
■uue  gTODnd  for  availins  [benuelves  of  the  anii,!- 
anee  of  Madame  Roland  An  abler  secrelaij  titan 
Madame  Dudtvant  could  bardlj  be  fonnd  in 
Prance ;  and  cenalnly  FraDce  has  sot  produced  a 
writer  more  anzioua  to  promote  a  peacerol  toluion 
of  the  qoeatloiia  io  which  the  working  claaae*  arc 
most  Intereated.  1<  I*  true  Qeocft  Suid  is  the  advo- 
cato  of  a  ap«cie>  of  commaouni ;  but  not  ofcoin- 
mnniam  funnded  by  violence,  or  eMabllihed  by 
spoliation.  All  her  wrilin|ca  and  political  addraaes 
breathe  a  contrary  spirit ;  especial]  j,  since  the  revo- 
lution, when  her  object  hMbe«ai  not  to  bicrease,  bjii  I  "At  f,„  ;„  tba  morning  I  wu  !...«»«,  . 
wcalmrtwpopu^MchenwBt  which  ha»  prera^-  what  was  paasiiw  in  the  J3>e.  and  of  their  iafcs- 
ed.  In  the  case  laid  bold  of  bv  the  comm  nee,  she  ,-„  .  _,'?rk™  Z^J^hZ.\T\:  »,i-  ^^ r.  ■ 
had  been  de>ii«d  to  prepare  sn  iddress,  in  which  an  ^'™  '?  7^^^ .».  «»'»"»"  "^  P-^lic  aafcty.  n 
intlnumoawa«tct£pSini(flhedu«rtbBtwoubl  heu  of  the  PtovmiomI  Government.  I  gave  oa- 
beinenrred  by  ftereactiooaiyiwrwrif  their  eflbrw  tice  mdividiiaUy  to  Ihe  frends  upon  wbomleoril 
■hoold  be  snceearfUu  mom  candulaies  opposed  to  most  rely  in  tbe  National  Gnard.  H.Ledralbil- 
lepebUcan  iMtitDiinu.    She  made  three  dlftmi  lin  came  to  me  in  a  slaie  of  gnat  ezcitemenL    " 


ii;.Rnii«tnH.i.  niiM.M(M..  belonging  to  thc  clubs.'     He  reported  to   me  tht 

'■LM«e«ion,,  .i  ell»  ne  font  pa.  ttiompherl.  enienained  of  excluding  me  from  Ihe  govemiint. 
vSril*  .ociale,  si  ills*  wnt  l-e^presS^  des  £iter«ts  »  '^e''  "  f  ^f"'  ^^  ""J  wlleaguea.  I  aaid  to 
d'me  caste,  arraebie  de  la  coofiante  lofBnt6  dn  ■"">' '  A"  Mmister  of  the  Interior,  yon  have  IM 
petiple  les  Elections,  qni  devalent  «tre  le  salot  de  la  right  of  ordeiinKlhe  n^el.  If  bycbmnee  tb«e 
B<pnMic;ue,  seront  sa  perie,  il  n'en  fanl  pas  doater.  be  a  National  Guard  in  Paris,  we  am  aaib*  Lt- 
11  n'y  a  alon  qa'une  voie  de  saint  poor  le  people  dm  Rollm  aaaenled  to  this  without  hesitsaiiin,  S^ 
-_.-  .  '-'-'-barricades,  ce»er«Jtdemanife«Mune  went  away  to  order  the  rappel  lobe  beaten.  1  mn 
lo  Duvivier's,  to  assemble  some  bnttaliona  of  the 
Gaida  Mobile  round  tbe  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  with 
defend  myself  there,  hi 
lid  act  ■ 


eonde  fois  sa  vulonii.  eid'ajonraerles 

■oe  laiuse  repr*sBniation  nactonale.  ,-.„i.  „„,,,„»  ■,, 

■-&remMe.^r*n«,d*pk«M^laKancevou-  ^:^"bZ^ 

*«wllrforc«Pa™iyre«m^.''       _^ HS  AelS 


will  be  s 


that  tbe  onguarded  phrase,  "  ta   ""^  <*>*  National  Gnard  would  act  SO  as  to  I 

-  -  -      ■        -      ■•        •^-  •    Paris.    Dnviviet  adopted  my  projecL      H«  adi 

ably  compiebended  the  vafae  of  the  Garde  U 

bile.    '  Whore  an  tbe  catUidgesf  said  be  to  ■ 


a^ 
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I  tbotwbl  be  ontld  hm  Aam  it  tbe  tat-aujar  of 
iha  I^oimI  Giuud,  G«Dentt  CooruU,  and  Ibe 
GODUiiaiider-ia-chicI  did  not  diMppoint 
taliaaB.    Ha  proved  tut  Ioy»L    Imnl/iafltw, 
10  tha  Hotalde.Villc;  Chugunicr 'rajoiiMd  ate 
there.    Hs  m«d«  hia  military  ditpcwiuon,  ami  we 
waited  for  lb«  aoaounnd  maniieMuigo.    Tv 
young  men  had  b«en  aeat  into  Ibe  FBiiboai|;a 
wan  iL    At  length,  afief  pftinhtl  adetvhuiHC 
Iha  12tb  lei^on  appoand  on  (be  bndge,  cnin„. 
•  Vin  la  BipuUiqM.'     Hw  arand  dvil  fotced 
WM  TODMd;  lb«  iriampb  of  the  nodei 
lio  waa  aaaond ;  tht  uuwkdmI  proca 
the  FauboDip  appewad  in  tnni,  and  w 
in  an  immente  morarwat  of  NatiMial  Onaoli,  to 
tlM  repealed  cries  of  '  Vive  la  B^pnbliqae." 

Ths  attantioit  of  all  parties  wu  now  at- 
■orbed  b^  the  election  of  rapresentativea  to 
Dm  NgttoiuJ  AaMmblj:  k  fpud. experi- 
ment of  aninraal  aoShige,  to  be  earned 
out  by  perhapi  ibe  rerr  worst  mode  th&t 
oonla  bare  been  deyiaed  for  inaaring  an  in- 
telligent oboioe.  We  hare  shown,  jn  a 
former  paper,  that  while  large  elevtoral  dis- 
triota  are  neoeasary  to  ensure  electoral  inde- 
pendenoe,  yet  if,  on  tbe  other  hand,  dla- 
tricta  are  made  id  large,  or  the  nnmber  of 

Xsentatirea  to  be  retnmed  u  coQKide- 
,  that  the  mass  of  eleoton  cannot  pos- 
sibly beeome  personally,  oonversant  with  the 
^nalijQoationa  of  the  candidatei,  the  tilee- 
tion  becomes  a  mere  lottery,  excepting  aa 
regards  the  leaders  of  parties.  Wo  pointed 
oat  eapedally  the  deploraUe  mistake  of 
asanmiiig  that  erery  male  adult  living  in 
the  department   of  the   Seine,   was   fairly 

XI  to  the  seleetion  from  the  maaa  of  bis 
w-dtlieDB  of  not  merely  one,  two,  three, 
or  half-a-doian  legislators,  bat  of  not  lusa 
than  thirtff-/ov  ;  and  ot  not  only  assuming 
this,  but  eompelling  him  to  place  thirty- 
four  oames  npon  bia  roting  paper ;  even 
when  disposed  to  vote  for  a  smulor  num- 
ber.* 

•  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  SEINE. 
(A*(  fbctini,  ^  Jpfif  Sfct,  1848} 


TBE  niltCB  upuxue. 


3  Ange  {Fnweoie) 
4aaniktP«Kte      ■• 
5  ArmandMunM  •• 
6Marie 

7  Crfmleox 

8  BAranger 

9  Caniot 


11  Dsrivar 

1«  Utterrie  (hidlMBd) 

ISThTlB 

14  CaTa%nac 


aB.776 
310,699 
904,471 
t96,liOS 


The  reaoltawe  antddpatod  hare  been  rea- 
lised. A  large  proportion  of  tbe  members 
of  the  Nationu  Assembly  have  obtained 
their  scats  by  the  happy  acddent  of  their 
personal  obsenrity,  and  the  neoeasity  of  com-' 
pletins  the  list  with  the  names  of  unknown 
□andidatea,  when  (he  names  of  oandidatea 


16  Pagnerre 
n  Buchra 
IS  Curinenin 
19  CorboQ 
30  Caunidifre 
21  Albtfi    : 
23  Wolcnnbl 

34  L«dni  RdltQ 

35  Schmidt 
96  FIdcod 

37  Loais  Blanc   ' 

38  Re«urt 


sjrar^) 


ao  I 

31  Coque 
3-2  Gai-no 
33  Guinard 
2i  LamciiDato 


Mureaa  |de  la  Bdne) 

Boisitil,  td, 
David  d'AAgen 


Degoasae,  in^nienr  drll 

Deg uerry,  curt  de  Salsl-Enilache 

Lacordaire,  deminh^iiB. 
Sarary,  ahoeisakat  •  • 
Coimoia 

Jouveocel  (do  la  Seine) 
Hogo(VieteO 
Chaogoniier,  gtainl 
Tr£lai,  rnideda 
Manin  Bmiord  . , 

Arago  (Eilcane)       -•    ' 

Say(aUce) 

Lerooi  (Piene) 

Delexre 

Oangujr  printer 

Alibon-Sb«e  (d') 

Malarme 

Adam,  ChaDdjrenr 

Champiun  (P.  man 

Drerel 

Moaugae    ■  > 

Uaixc 

Pelii,  gtEfind 

Lavaoi,  n£godant  k  U  THkM 

Beraid,  lailleur  t 

Rcduo,  ch^wlier 

Ncy  de  la  Mo^nwa  •  • 

SnelEoeene) 

Valerio 

Cbatlcs 

Gaothla-Demata 

Lcdmiilk,  abbi 

FloOe,  cnUinter 

Caitignr,  UMtnr  de  bins 

aulUaiunoii,  cordcHBier 

Lebon  NqxteM,  iUre  en  ntdklM 


Aldra) 


136,117 

136,678 
130,090 
136,043 
13S,7m 
131,041 


121,865 
100,140 
lie,07S 
117«0 


106,747 
106,3G> 
104,871 


■^777 
68,004 

aa,4n 
6^^6a 

6M96 
64,0G& 

60,332 
61,491 
61,401 
60,798 


47iW« 
4^Mi 
4^1 


30,7U 

30,644 
30,600 
30.177 
37,104 


n^iM 

31,797 
31,AI1 
31,3a» 
S0,US 
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really  known  to  the  elector  were  exhausted. 
This  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  Paris  Sec- 
tion, by  the  return  of  M.  Schmit,  a  func- 
tionary of  the  late  government,  who  had 
been  described  in  son^e  of  the  journals  as 
an  '^  Ouwiery^^  to  catch  the  votes  of  the 
working  classes.  The  election  was  after- 
wards annulled  in  consequence  of  petitions 
to  the  National  Assembly  sufficiently  nu- 
merously signed  to  warrant  a  belief  that  of 
the  124,000  persons  who  voted  for  M. 
Sohmity  the  greater  part  did  so  under  the 
persuasion  that  they  were  voting  for  another 
M.  Schmit,  of  ,totuly  different  sentiments ! 
But  what  can  be  known  of  the  sentiments 
of  candidates  whose  very  identity  is  thus 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  confusion  inevita- 
ble from  such  a  system  of  miscalled  repre- 
sentation ! 

The  election,  however,  as  far  as  it  af- 
fected the  leaders  of  parties,  demonstrated 
clearly  enough  the  state  of  public  opinion. 
Lamartine  was  elected  by  ten  different  de- 
partments. Candidates  supposed  to  be 
friendly  to  violence  or  extreme  measures 
were  generally  rejected,  or  chosen  only  by 
narrow  majorities.     It  was  evident  that  the 


Audry  de  Puvraveau 

CoD8id6rant  (Victor),  [no^  republican] 

ChevajBsus 

Lagarde,  horologer    •  • 

Thomas  J  Emile) 

Dupetic-Thoaars 

Bayard,  imprimear  &  Saint-Denis 

Larochejaauelin 

Lagrange  ae  Lyon    *  • 

Leroy,  mjoutier 

Yidal,  6conomiste 

Girardin  (Emile) 

Grivaud,  peintre  en  d6cors 

There,  6crivain 

Lamoricidre 

Eaoec  *  *  *  * 

3brier         •  •  •  •  •  • 

Deplanque  •• 

Delnias 

Thayer  (Am6d6),  propri6taire 

Michelet,  professeur  •• 

Dorand  Saint-Amand 

Weil,  6crivain 

Thomas  (Charles) 

Chambellan.  avocat   •  • 

MarteleC,  adjoint 

Halery,  musician 

Thierry,  Dr. 

Launette,  6b6niste 

Melnn 

Fabre  (Jules),  secretaire  da  minister 

I'intireur 
Restout 

Pousyto,  institotenr  communal 
GailUrdin    •• 
Delaire,  6b6Diste 
Thomas  (Clemente)  •  * 
Reneaa,  de  Soeanz    •  •  . .      - 

Riglet,  adjoint 


• » 


« « 
» • 

de 

•  • 

•  a 


88,833 
28,673 
28,566 
28,17* 
28,166 
26,88(F 
26,882 
25,684 
25,5*70 
25,295 
^,868 
24,340 
23,462 
23,024 
21,045 
20,616 
20,403 
19,817 
17.456 
17,318 
16,523 
15,906 
14,739 
14,692 
13,048 
12,661 
12,686 
12,293 
11,777 
11,636 

11,396 

10,727 

10,716 

10,294 

9,273 

7,076 

6,225 

5,486 


nation  desired  orderi  seoarity  for  pro- 
perty, and  revival  of  trade,  more  than  eitber 
a  monarchy  or  a  republic  Bat  its  inclina- 
tion was  more  conservative  than  had  been 
suspected.  Not  only  were  liberals  of  the 
school  of  Odilon  Barrot,  who  had  opposed 
the  idea  of  a  republic,  diosen,  bat  in  some 
instances  extreme  partisans  of  legitimaoj 
from  the  late  chamber  of  peers.  Thus 
even  M.  de  Montalembert,  who  it  will  be 
remembered  had  made,  ndt  later  than  the 
14th  of  January,  a  fierce  harangue  aninst 
the  Swiss  federalists,  in  which  he  had  de- 
nounced radicals  and  reformers  in  general, 
and  characterized  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion as  an  infamy,  was  returned  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  for  the  department  of 
Doubs  ;  where,  although  last  on  the  list  of 
the  seven  successful  candidates,  he  obtained 
the  votes  of  22,572  electorp. 

At  Rouen  the  election  was  i^  fayor  of 
moderate  republicans,  with  Lamartine  it 
the  head  of  the  poll,  but  so  mach  dissatit- 
faction  wais  occasioned  by  the  rejection  of 
the  candidates  of  the  extreme  clubs,  that 
riots  ensued,  which  were  not  sappressed 
until  after  three  days  of  sanguinary  oonteit 
between  the  National  Guards  and  the  mob, 
and  were  then  only  brought  to  a  dioae  after  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life  by  detachments  from 
Paris  of  the  Garde  Mobile.  Riots  also 
took  place  at  Calais,  Rochefort,  St.  Amand, 
Limoges,  and  some  other  towns  ;  but  onlj 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  show  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  National  Assembly  was  not 
such  as  to  satisiy  a  minority,  but  still  a 
formidable  class;  as  the  class  which  had 
taken  the  most  active  part  in  bringini: 
about  the  recent  changes. 

The  fact  is  another  ulustration  of  our  for- 
mer argument,  that  it  is  neither  right,  nor 
politically  expedient  to  refuse  to  minoritief 
a  share  in  the  representation.  At  Rouen,  the 
communist  and  extreme  republicans  were  to 
the  moderate  republicans  in  the  proportioB 
of  one  to  three.  Tn  the  same  proportion 
both  parties  should  have  been  penhitted  to 
return  members.  There  might  then  have 
been  still  some  disappointed  murmurings ; 
but  there  would  have  been  no  fighting. 

The  National  Assembly  met  on  the  4tfc 
of  May,  and,  for  the  moment,  the  anxietMs 
and  distrust,  of  which  it  was  the  object, 
were  laid  aside,  and  all  ^ve  way  to  an  iia-' 
pulse  of  hope  and  rejoicms.  The  day  was 
one  of  brilliant  sunshine.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  Paris  thronged  to  th«  Place  da  la 
Concorde,  to  witness  the  procession  of  the 
Provisional  Government  from  the  hotel  of 
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the  Minister  of  Jostiee,  in  the  Place  Ven-jof  doon.  He  knew  that  their  atmea  vere 
regarded  hj  large  Bectione  of  the  people — 
and  seotione  it  was  not  prudent  to  diare* 
gard — »E  Bjmbols  of  pledges  nhioh  had  jet 
to  bo  redeemed,  and  thought,  that  to  driTa 
them  into  open  opposition  might  provoke 
inanireotioDar;  moTenonta  (not  dreaded 
without  TeoeoQ,  ae  eubseqnent  events  de- 
monstrated), anij,  before  the  new  institu- 
tions of  the  republic  had  beeonie  consoli- 
dated, plunge  the  whole  country  into  drii 
war.  This  reasoning,  however,  was  as  fal- 
lacioos  as  the  arguments  for  the  coropromi- 


d6me,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  a 
new  hall  had  been  erected  for  the  National 
Assembly.  In  tbb  hall  seven  bnndred  of 
the  nevly-eleoted  members  were  already 
present.  They  received  the  members  of 
the  Provisional  GoTemmeut  with  the  warm- 
est acclamationB,  uid  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted the  address  read  to  them  byDupont 
do  I'Eure,  with  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Repnb- 
lique. "  After  some  time  passed  in  the  ons- 
tomary  forms  of  verifying  the  elootion  re- 
turns, it  was  represented  to.  the  Assembly, 


that  the  immense  mnltitado  without  would  r  sing  expedients  of  a  Wkig  government  to 
be  gratified  by  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  i  alienate  friends  without  ooncUiatiDg  ene- 
public  proclamation  of  Uie  Republic  in  front  I  mice,  with  whioh  the  EngUsh  pnblio  have 
of  the  DuUding.  Adopting  this  so^estion,  j  long  been  familiar.  The  dissenBians  which 
the  AsBomblylcft  the  hall,  appeatedon  tho|had  prevailed  in  the  Provisional  Govern- 
atepe  of  the  peristile  of  the  Chamber  offment,were  a  matter  of  pnblio  notoriety.* 
Deputies,  facing  the  conntless  thousands  of  r 

spectators,  who  lined  the  opposite  terraaes  •  The  ^[lowing  are  esnictt  ftx>m  tha  evidence 
of  the  Tnileries,  the  PoDt  de  la  Concorde,  onthii  subjecigivehtoihe  Commineeoflnqniry:— 
and  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  were  received  "  ^  ^"■•ao^A  wani  of  harmony  prev>iled  in  ihe 
__-,i_    1     c     .         L   _.       c  11  ii-      111  govwTiinenL     Two  elements  were  lOnresence — ihe 

With  deafening  shouts  of  Vive  I'AMCm-  Yemeni  <rf  a  modwate  repablic,  and  ifc  element  of 
bloe  rSBtlonalc,"  "Vive  la  RepnbIiqae."|»moteardenl  republic.  Thence  spraeg  diui^cee- 
M.  Andray  do  Puyraveaa,  the  senior  mem-i°"°'i  *""  Ihie  disagieemeni  was  never  revealed  in 
ber,  then  read  a  proclamation  of  the  R«-  P"^'^  "f^  /^' ^■*  "^^  "^  dixurtance  wm  the 
vr      _!.■  u    L   J    I.  J    .  .1      ■"■"  opinions  propagated  amongst  the  laboarior 

public,  which  had  been  agreed  to  on  the  claaws,  ■  It  wa.  erident  that  wich  ideas  would  letd 
motion  of  M.  Beryer  ; — a  sigual  for  re-  to  langniikBrj  disturbances.  The  theories  of  Ihe 
newed  sboats,.and  for  the  beating  of  drums,  ■  Lmembourg  have  been  moat  fatal ;  Ihey  have  eiven 

the^ringof  8h^  „atb.s,iag  of  =»- :i::i,'SsS"S™"^S'?pL7.°.ii^ri 

"OB-  France;  that  Paris  was  to  direct  and  rovemall. 

In  the  midst  of  this  enthosiasm  and  ap-  Tlie  ciiculan  sent  out  were  moe>  deplorable.  Thejr 
parent  nnanimitv,  the  elemeutsof  diRcord"*""*""^ ■'''"''* '''^'''^P''**''''^Vo"o°°^°B* 
»:ata.1  D1.J  — ».  =-■ I-  ^.^ii^^.^A  i-i^  r=P"™ic  in  France..  We  then  decMed  that  one 
«UBted,   Mid  were  MrW  manifeeted      Onj„^^,rfti,eg„^^^„„bo„ld,^^  „j^t„l 

Uie  loUowing  dav  M.  Uncbea  was  elcctedjifaeteims  and  spirit  of  each  neweircalar;  bat  this 
preud^lt,  partly  by  the  votes  of  the  confer-  ]  meatoie  was  not  pot  into  eiecoCioa.  1  owe  u>  truth 
▼ativesof  the  Assembly,  who  nniwd  witUi'^^J"'?''*'"";' ^*e/"fl^'l'''«<^«l««w^ 
ujo  .,«»... 1  /.:— J.  .„  1  <•»  1  »i  T  -1  .  notLedruRolirn, bat  M.  Jules  Favre.  M.Lonls 
lus  personal  friends  to  defeat  JI.  1  rclftt,l  Blanc  wanted  to  Wve  a  pit»re«>st  ministry.  lob. 
taeeanaidateofthe"JV(itionai,"Bpp!ii'enl]y|jected  to  it,  becanse  we  ^oald  have  have  bean 
onqo  other  ground  than  thatM.  Trelat  ro- .obliged  logiveihisniolnr?  to  Looii  Blanc  himself,  . 
oeivedthe  support  of  Ledm  Rollin.  M.  .""^.^'^Tk"  "Wht  have  been  auppcaed  that  we 
ii_.i.»  »ki.j-  !)  ion  »t~.  M  T.I.  no.i  'parioob  of  his  doctnnes.  He  then  threatened  to- 
Bncheiobtaiaed388vote8;M.TrC'lBt26a;  Slhdraw.  That  wtmld  not  have  been  wiihont  dan 
M.  Reart  91.  for,  ar  we  hwl  no  forces  whatever.    The  two  ele. 

This  was  the  first  admonitory  symptom  ments  of  the  red  republic  and  aocialitm  Bometimea 
toLamartine,  thattomwntainhiaownia-'t'n?^'?^^"'"'  "^^  lo  thwart  us.  M.  Ledm 
«r,uHi»ii.uiD,  H»>  w  luwiiwii  uiH  uBii  lu  ^um,  however  never  participated  in-nhe  soclaltst 
fluence  With  the  Assembly,  it  would  be  ne-  i»incipleeof  M-Looisftanc;  biitinothMTe«p««a 
oessary  to  separate  his  cause  from  that  of  ihnr  agreed,  eqieciaUyioadjoniii  the  eleoiotis. 
Lodru  Rollin,  Flooon,  and  Louis  Bianc,      '^M-MarM»t»aysthai^partieswereia  pret- 

thn1nai4nninrt>iA<ntn>ma  naWli..    }iv  mhi-h  i"** '"'"  bowOT  of  Ihe  Provisional  OoVEitUDail: 

tbe  leaders  o£  tbe  extreme  partiei,  by  wtiich  Locj,u,a  ,j^  oommuniam,  repceM»aied  by  MM.  AI- 
his  aonumstration  had  been  embarrassed.!  ben  and  Louie  Blanc;  dwrepnUic,  violent  andad- 
That  hedidnot  do  so  is  an  evidence  of  po-lvanced,  bjr  MM.  Lediu  RoUin  and  Flocon;  and 
litioal  honesty  superior  to  the  dictates  of  *ei^leraierepnlto,ra«BMiedbjMBLDjipont 

1 vf,:^J^    !.„.  :-  1 j:..i,t„    (de  l'Kn»),  Anco,  LamafUne,  Gamier  Pagte, 

Harie,  and  hlnuelf.    Thoofh  the  majority  waa  eer- 
tainlj  great  it  wa*  navanheles*  lorced  to  aidmili  lo 

Bacrificeaor ^-i-- -. 

"    of 
Ui 

he ^ 

wiihM.  LedniSoU^  TbeMayeroT 


personal  ambition, — but  ia  less  creditable, 
we  think,  to  his  jadfmen't  as  a  politician. 
Lamaitine,  while  di&ring  from  the  views 
of  his  obnoxious  colleagues  upon  almost  all 
questions  of  home  administration  and  fo- 
reign policy,  yet  drwded  their  influeuoe  o«t 


ote.^iMDeiee  of  pain.  M.N  

fbr  •eodiog  In  hia  neunatioa,  and  came  to  lie  fins 
he  voiild  never  be  a  moaibet  of  aiqr 
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It  was  no  longer  possible  to  govern  with  a 
divided  cabinet.  The  clubs  conld  not  be 
blinded  to  his  real  object — that  of  silencing 
them  by  office  without  power ;  and  con^- 
dence  was  not  to  be  restored  to  the  country 
at  large  by  prolonging  the  uncertainty  which 
had  existed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  vio- 
lence and  extragavance  might  proceed  in 
the  councils  of  government.  Lamartine 
should  have  feared  less  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual agitators,  and  relied  more  upon 
ooUeagues  of  business  capacity,  if  he  could 
have  found  them,  to  grapple  with  the  labour 
and  financial  difficulties  of  the  crisis — the 
onlv  condition  of  popular  support  which  was 
really  essential  to  his  administration,  and 
against  which  dub  conspiracies  would  have 
proved  impotent. 

Ledru  Rollin  and  Flocon  had,  it  is  true, 
shared  with  Lamartine  the  perilous  respon- 
sibilities of  the  revolution,  and  if  monarchy 
had  not  been  overthrown,  it  might  have 
been  true  chivalry  to  have  united  hb  fate 
with  theirs ;  but  the  Republic  having  tri- 
umphed, and  Ledru  Rollin  and  Flocon 
having  lost  ground  in  public  opinion,  La- 
martine was  not  called  on  to  share  the  con- 
seouences  of  their  errors,  and  fall  with  them. 

The  opportunity  of  preserving  his  own 
position  (which  it  would  have  been  most 
useful  to  France  for  him  to  have  maintain- 
ed), was  given  to  him  by  the  National 
Assembly,  and  rejected.  A  committee, 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  form  for  a 

E'sional  executive,  until  fixed  permanent- 
the  constitution,  which  had  vet  to  be 
Bsed,  reported  in  favor  of  the  direct 
election  by  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
several  ministers  formerly  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Had  this  proposition  been  adopted, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Lamartine  would 
have  been  chosen  nearly  unanimously  to  the 
post  of  Premier,  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affiurs ;  but  neither  Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon, 
nor  Louis  Blanc,  would  have  found  a  seat 
in  the  new  administration. 

Lamartine  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  Ho  contended  that  great  inconve- 
nience would  result  from  the  personalities 
inseparable  from  discussions  upon  the  mer- 

Paris,  and  the  Minitter  of  the  loterior  were  in  a 
permanent  Mate  of  warflire  and  rivalry.  M.  Ledni 
SoUin  ordered  M.  Roovenat  to  viiit  every  mairie 
and  inraect  the  •  elections.  M.  Roavenat  named 
twenty-four  delegates  to  aarist  him  ;  he  (Marrast) 
leaiited  the  protection  of  M.  Roavenat,  and  request- 
ed the  mayors  lo  pay  no  attention  to  hii  inBtmelians. 
Then  it  was  tet  Bl  Ledru  Rollin  sent  in  his  re- 
^patioB,  wUch  M.  Lamartine  persuaded  him  to 
witiidraw.'' 


its  of  different  candidates  for  the  ministiyi 
and  that,  to  avoid  it,  a  proviBional  ezeostive 
should  be  substituted  for  the  orown,  vitil 
the  constitution,  about  to  be  frained»  had 
otherwise  provided.  It  was  moved,  aeooid- 
ingly,  by  his  friends,  that  a  proTinonl 
executive  should  be  appointed.  This  wai 
carried,  but  by  a  majoritv  of  twenty-ei^ 
only.  The  members  of  the  proviflional  ex- 
ecutive  were  elected  the  ibllotring  day ;  but 
80  much  offence  h^d  been  giyen  by  the 
determination  of  Lamartine  not  to  eeparate 
himself  from  Ledru  Rollin,  that  a  eomid- 
erable  number  of  representatives  determined 
to  mark  their  displeasure  by  YOting  for  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  tne  other.  To  the  isiirprise, 
therefore,  of  many,  who  expected  to  see  La- 
martine at  the  head  of  the  list,  the 
at  the  close  of  the  scrutiny  stood  as  underj 
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The  very  first  debates  of  the  AasemUy 
brought  out,  in  strong  relief,  another  ot  the 
mistakes  of  the  leaders  of  the  reYoIntion; 
but  a  mistake  of  whidi  we  see  with  some 
surprise  that  neither  the  Fren^  nor  EngliA 
press  appears  to  be  conscious, — the  error  of 
convening,  for  purposes  of  disonasion,  a  frr 
greater  number  of  persons  than  can  possihh 
deliberate  as  members  of  one  body.  It  n 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  eall  a 
body  of  nine  hundred  members  a  deliberi- 
tive  assembly.  How  can  there  be  delibera- 
tion where  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
whole  of  those  who  would  take  part  in  a 
debate  to  exnress  an  opinion,  unless  hj 
clamor  ?  A  oody  of  nine  hnndred  repte- 
sentativesisnot  a  deliberative  assemUj^ — it 
is  a  mob  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  fiacollj  of 
silent  attention,  it  is  even  inferior  to  a 
ordinary  mob  :  for,  in  a  crowd  assembled  ii 
the  streets,  there  are  usually  but  few  speak- 
ers, and  the  rest  are  willing  to'  listen :  but 
in  an  assembly  of  representatives,  all  are 
speakers ;  every  person  present  is  aiudoss 
to  distiuffuish  himself,  or  impressed  with  as 
opinion  that  it  is  his  duty  to  say  something 
upon  every  important  question,  if 'only  to 
satisfy  his  constituents.  Henoe  a  oompeti- 
tion  for  a  privilege,  attainable  only,  mm 
the  nature  of  things,  by  the  few,  wUeh 
speedily  degenerates  into  npnwt  and  Asoi^ 
derly  tamnft. 

The  National  or  Constitaent  Assembly 
of  the  first  revolution  was  oomposed^if  1,860 
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members ;  the  subseqaent  National  Con- 
vention consisted  of  750  members ;  and, 
excepting  upon  questions  upon  which  all 
parties  happened  to  be  unanimous,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  bodies  Were  dcToid  of 
dignity,  from  an  incessant  collLuon  of  the 
right  of  discussion  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  Apparent  tyranny  of  the  majority  in 
suppressing  discussion  on  the  othor,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  otherwise 
interminable  debates.  In  the  case  of  our 
own  House  of  Commons,  what  is  the  result 
of  calling  together  as  pracle»  of  the  state  a 
body  of  658  members  1  At  the  CK)mmenoe- 
ment  of  every  session,  when  the  greater  part 
have  really  assembled^  the  business  of  the 
nation  always  stands  still.  Week  after 
week  is  occupied  with  questions  of  party 
attack,  and  personal  invective  or  recrimina- 
tion. When  the  majority  have  gone  out  of 
town,  and  not  till  then,  the  work  of  legisla- 
tion commei^ces. 

We  may  remark,  also,  that  to  accommo- 
date a  body  of  nine  hundred  members,  and 
an  equal  number  of  spectators,  without  in- 
convenient crowding,  considerable  space  is 
required.  This  object  has  been  fully  at- 
tained by  the  i^ccommodation  afforded  in 
the  new  hall  of  the  National  Assembly  ;  but 
great  space  can  rarely  be  provided  without 
a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  facilities  for 
hearing.  When,  therefore,  the  representa- 
tives met,  it  was  discovered  that,  without 
ihoutiny^  the  proceedings  of  the  President 
and  the  orators  of  the  tribune  would  to 
many  be  reduced  to  dumb  show  :  but  those 
who  could  not  hear,  cpuld  indemnify  them- 
selves by  talking  together  ;  which  prevents 
others  hearing.  Out  of  the  great  space  of 
the  hall  grows  another  inconvenience.  The 
^*  tribune,"  o^  pulpit  desk,,  from  which  it 
has  always  been  customary  in  French  legis- 
lative chambers  for  a  member  to  address 
the  House,  is,  in  the  new  hall,  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  back  seats,  that  a  member 
from  one  of,  them  must  r^n  to  the  tribune, 
if  he  would  not  be  anticipated  in  reaching 
it  by  those  in  front  of  him.  Heneo  the  fre- 
quent remarks  of  the  reporters  of  the  press, 
of  members  '*  rushing  violently,"  or  "  jire- 
cipUcUing^'*  themselves  towards  the  tribune. 

When  to  remedy  this  to  some  eztept,  it 
was  arranged  that  members  wishing  to  speak 
on  a  debate  should  inscribe  iheir  names  on 
the  President's  list,  aad.be,<)alled  upon  ip 
torn,  it  was  found  that  the  list  often  exienJ- 
edrto  the  names  of  forty  persons,  wishinffto 
Bfenk  oi;^  the  same  debate,  and  that  before 
a  tenth  of  them  could  be  heard,  the  impa- 
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tience  of  the  majority  would  demand  a 
division. 

We  notice  points  which  to  some  may 
appear  of  little  importance,  but  whidi  are 
really  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  theory  of 
representation.  There  is  no  other  reason 
than  numbers  for  a  nation  not  transacting 
its  own  business ;  and  if  its  so-called  repre- 
sentatives be  also  too  numerous  for  the 
object,  a  Qatiop  must  and  will,  sooner  or 
later,  get  its  work  done  without  them. 
This  question  of  numbers  admits  of  a  sim- 
ple arithmetical  solution.  Assume  three 
nundred  days,  and  six  hours  a  day,  for  the 
debates  of  a  session ;  what  share  in  the  de- 
bates does  that  allow  each  representative 
of  the  nine  hundred  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  ?  Twenty-four  seconds  of 
speaking  in  oadh  day  ;  two  an^  i^half  min- 
utes in  each  week;  ten  minntet  in  each 
montk ;  two  hours  for  the  whole  year ! 

From  the  causes  ^e  bave  named,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  early  proceedings  of  the 
National  Assembly  should  be  of  a  character 
tq  commi^nd  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  public,  while,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, it  was  certain  to  disappoint  the  ex- 
travagant expectations  excited  by  agita- 
tors in  the  minds  of  the  working-classes. 
The  form  of  suffrage  adopted  had  resulted, 
not  in  a  fair,  representation  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation,  but  in  i^  heterogeneous 
jumble  of  politicians,  thrown  together,  by 
the  chances  of  a  h&p-hazard  system  of  elec- 
tion, in  a  mass  too  unwieldly  for  the  devel- 
opment of  any  clearly  defined  policy.  The 
first  fortnight  of  the  existence  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  exhibited  it  as  a  body 
efi^cient  only  for  resistance  to  further 
changes,  but  almost  incapable  of  progress ; 
and  altogether  unequal  to  the  ta^  of 
strengthening  or  reconstruciing  the  social 
edifice.  The  friends  of  order  observed  with 
alarm  that  <the .  time  of  the  Assembly  was 
day  after  day  wasted  in  frivolous  and  often 
fierce  altercations;,  and  the  trades'  unions 
saw  with  rage,  that  while  the  Assembly 
were  condemning  and  insisting  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ateliers  ncUionatix  (which 
no  man  supported  excepting  as  a  temporary 
provision),  the  majority  had  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  inclination  to  provide  any 
kind  of  substitute  out  of  which  hope  might 
arise,  of  some,  permatient  amelioration  of 
their  condition.  This  was  esgjBcially  thought 
to  be  manifested  by  the  determination  of 
the.  Assembly,  early  sho?m,  not  to  listen  to 
the  proposition  of  government  for  the  re« 
sumption  by  the  state  of  the  railroads. 
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This  measure  had  been  originally  favor- 
ed by  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues,  on 
account  of  the  productive  employment  that 
might  be  furnished  by  the  completion  of 
works  abandoned  by  the  companies  from 
want  of  funds ;  and  with  a  view  also  to  that 
free  circulation  of  lal)oui:  which  the  state 
might  secure  to  workmen,  as  in  Belgium,  by 
cheap  ri^tes  of  travelling,  instead  of  the  high 
fares  charged  by  companies  protected  by 
monopoly. 

It  suited  the  railway  interest  to  represent 
this  project  as. one  of  confiscation,  add  iti 
has  been  so  regarded  in  this  country ;  'but 
it  had  not  that  character.  The  companies, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  all  default- 
ers to  government.  The  conditions  upon 
which  their  leases  and  grants  had  been 
accepted  were  unfulfilled.  The  traffic  of 
several  of  the  lines  had  been  suspended.  It 
was  a  clear  case  for  an  equitable  adjust- 
tnent  of  mutual  difficulties ;  and  judging 
from  the  growing  complication  of  railway 
embarrassinenta,  Bitch  a  settlement  of  them 
may  soon  be  called  for  here. 

la  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  the 
power  of  inflaming  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
neglected"  by  the  leaders  of  faction,  and 
would-be  chiefs  of  the  republic. .  An  oppor- 
tunity of  enlisting  public  sympathy  in  their 
favour  was  presented  hy  the  news  which  had 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Polish  insurgents, 
and  of  the  probability  that  the  cause  of  Po- 
land would  be  lost  for  ever,  if  the  assistance 
of  France  were  not  given.  It  was  agreed 
at  the  **  Central  Republican  Club"  to  get 
up  a  popular  demonstration  in  favour  of 
Poland,  and  against  the  reactionary  tenden- 
cies of  the  National  Assembly.  This  was 
fixed  for  Saturday,  the  13th,  when  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Place  de  '  la  Bastile  ; 
but  which  failed  to  attract  any  considerable 
numbers.  A  procession,  however,  from  the 
meeting  marched  through  the  streets  to  the 
National  Assembly  with  a  petition,  and 
excited  a  momentary  panic,  during  which 
the  rappel  was  beaten,  to  call  out  the  Na- 
tional Uuards.  Before  the  National  Guards 
could  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  the  procession  had  dispersed  ; 
and  much  irritation  to  both  parties  was  the 
result  of  an  apparently  needless  military 
summons.  This  irritation  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  another  circumstance,  whidi  at 
the  same  time  created  general  uneasiness — 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  postpokiement 
of  the  National /^fe,  appointed  for  Sunday, 
the  14Ui ;  and  to  witness  which  it  was  cal- 


jculated  that  nearly  a  hundred   thouBind 
persons  had  arrived  from  the  provinoes. 

The  cause  of  this  postponement  was 
partly  the  incompleteness  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  festival  on  tho  gigantic  acala 
contemplated,  and  pattly  the  known  inten- 
tion of  the  extreme  dubs.to  avail  thomselvei 
of  the  fiie  to  disturb  the  public  peaoe ;  but 
the  public  being  ignorant  of  the.  reaaoni 
which  weighed  with  govemmont,  were  more 
than  ordinarily  in  the  hunior  for  listening 
to  violent  declamations  affaitisi  their  policy. 
It  was  hence  obvious  to  tne  cinbs  that  there 
T^uld  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  the 
formidable  and  threatening  demonstration 
they  sought  for,  by  another  meeting  in  the 
Place  de  lu  BasUle  on  tho  following  Mon- 
day^ 

T%e  fifteenth  of  May, 

The  meeting  in  the  Place  de  la  BaMt 
in  favour  of  Poland,  was  i^ttended  by  up- 
ward^'.  of  fifty  thousahd  persons,  many  of 
them  consisting '  of  Poles,  and  dele^^tes 
from  the  provinces  ;  and  the  great  majori^ 
perfectly  unconscious  of  any  ulterior  de- 
signs on  the^  part  of  theirs  leaders.  The 
wHole  body  was  marshalled  in  procesdoB 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  set 
out  as  before  on  their  way  to  tho  'Nationil 
Assembly  with  a  petition  ;  canying  flagi 
and  banners,  but  without  arms  ;.  their  rank 
increasing  at  every  step  as  they  proceeded. 

Every  needful  precaution  had  been  takei 
by  the  government ;  but  unhappily  thefabe 
alarm  of  the  preceding'  Saturday  hftd  ooo- 
sioned  a  general  indisposition  to  obey  the 
orders  issued.  The  procession  was  to  haw 
been  stopped  at  the  Pont  de  la  Concord 
by  a  battalion  of  the  National  Gnarda,  but 
a  smafll  picquet  only  had  assembled,  belie?- 
ing  th^t  A  peaceable  demonstration,  *'  con- 
fined wholly  to  Poland,"  was  intended.  The 
Pecquet  was  speedily  driven  back  by  the 
mere  pressure  of  tho  crowd  ;  and  the  pio- 
cession  reached  without  diffictdty  the  uca 
railings  surrounding  the  buildings  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Here  their  forcible 
entrance  would  have  been  resisted  by  i 
detachment  of  the  Garde  Mobile  ;  but,  while 
the  leaders  of  the  procession  were  parleying 
for  the  admission  of  a  deputation  with  their 
petition,  General  Courtais^  snspectinig  no 
danger,  and  anxious  only  to  prev^t  a  col- 
lision jwhich  might  lead  to  tne  efifosion  of 
blood,  ordered  the  Garde  Mobile  to  sheath 
their  bayonets.      The    doors   beiiig  thes 
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opened  to  admit  the  deputation,  tlio  maBsca 
from  behind  pressed  forward  Bud  catcroJ 
with  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  da;,  and 
soenea  which  transpired  in  the  Hall  o(  the 
Aweinbly,  we  give  in  detail,  as  a  [:b3[)ter  in 
the  history  of  the  Repoblic  to  hn  held  in 
remeifihrance  from  its  connexion  with  sub- 
■eqnent  eventH,  and  iti  probable  relation  to 
the  future. 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLy. 
Sitting  nf  the  15th  of  Hay. 
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HoNB.  BvrHEZ  prettdcnt.    (Jne  of  ibe 
reads  the  minulM  of  the  pieoediogday. 

M.  Lie ROsaE.— Citizens,  I  wish  16  draw  ymir : 
iCDtlon  to'a  discrepHDcy  which  you  inii^i  hnvo  i 
marked  between  your  minutes  and  the  '  Mmjin 
of  yefiWitlay.  Duriog  the  sitting  of  Saturri,T\  '.'i 
aen  Recut),  Minister  of  the  Interior,  aiinuiinL..! 
yon,  that  [iiepreparatiansfbr  the /i<t  ol  the  Ch^ir^i 
oe-Mai*  not  bemg completed,  the  f^.tf  n-m  [iiit  , 
by  goveniraent  tiirSunday,  liie  Elst  of  May.  Oi 
~rprlK  was  extreme  on  Radlns;  in  the  '  Mniifmr' 
ibllowing  notifteation,  signedl 


aBrprlse  was  extreme  on  Radlns;  ii 
thetbIlowingnotHcation,sipiedh7theCoinaiaDder- 
In-CMsTof  the  National  Goaid  ta  Paris  :— 

"  The  General  begs  to  inform  the  National  QiiarJ 
that  Iw  command  of  the  ffaHoruU  Autmbhi,  iIji 
ftte  or.the  Cbamp4e.Mais  lias  bten  put  oS  lo  iIk 
Slsi  of  May." 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  consequences  of  lhi^ 
non- misstatement  oC^a  fact,  the  National  Asfcmbiy 
bavins  given  no  iastrLictlons  on  the  sobji-cL  As  t 
preseotalives  of  the  people  we  are  ailswerab1e^.ai 
we  will  be  answerable — for  our  own  acts;  but  I 
protest  against  any  pioceedinr  (hat  wonid  trifle  with 
that  responsibility.  If  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
or  General  CouAaia,  find  in  tbj  obaervaiion  a  u-onl 
— a  single  word — whicb  appeaistolhemsiosrcptlhlp 
-'fciificatioo,  lam  leadj' to  answer  them-  (Hesr, 
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M.  CLEMRNTTnotus. — M.  le  General  Counai': 
is  aliseDL  I  am  persuaded  that  the  notice  icrerr?..^ 
to  is  the  resnit  of  a  mistake.  The  National  As- 
sembly should  not,  I  submit,  express  an  upinimi 
upon  the  observations  oC.M.  Lacrosse  befi  re  havini; 
heard  (xtueral  Couitais. 

Several  members,  BflA  (be.PreaideoI  himself, 
announce  an  infinite  number  olpeliitons  in  favor 
g(  Poland,  from  the  clubs,  (he  patriotic  societies 
of  Pari*,  and  fiom  asTCitd  dqtartments. 

M.  D«  Taicr.— 1  have  the  honor  to  lav  on  the 
taUe  a  petition  from  the  PolytednlcClub,  demanil- 
inglhat  the  CommandeMn-Chief  of  the  National 
Ghiaid  be  efaowo  by  election.  (Heir,  hear.) 

M.  Da  RiHCE,  nembtor  for  Aberia,  submits  a 
Mopoailion  to  the  Asatinbly,  thai  the  territory  of 
Algeria  ahonld  be  declared  a  part  of  Ptance,  and 
that  the  Frent^h  who  reside  there  should  be  govern- 
ed by  Frencb  law*. 

I  denand,  cMUinacd  the  speaker,  that  this  propo^ 


sitiOD  shall  lie  diKQsiwd  to-mmrow.  (Disspproba- 
tion.)  The  standing  committees  of  the  Assembly 
arenciye'constiraied;  and,  besides,  the  Committee 
for  Algeria  wOnId  net  be  compeienL  It  1*  an  afiair 
which  should  be  discussed  \fj  Ibe  whtde  Assembly. 

Question  adjourned  stntdit. 

TitK  PaEaiDEKT— i  have  to  read  to  the  As- 
aembl;  a  tetter  from  ibe  Citizen  Bitwga. 

"  Citizen  Pi«sident, 

"  If  anything  could  make  me  forget  my  age,  mj 
health,  and  mj  legislative  capacity,  it  wouldba  the 
letter  which  you  ^ve  ttad  the  kindness  to  write  to 
me,  and  by  which  yon  aunotuce  to  me  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  has  honored  my  resignation  Irf  a 

"  My  election ,  and  this  act  of  the  rcpRscntatiTca 
irf'  the  people,  wiU  be  the  object  of  my  eternal  graii- 
inde.  While  they  are  a  price  far  above  Ibe  leeUe 
Krricea  wUch  I  conldiender  to  liberty,  they  prove 
how  enviable  will  be  the  recompense  reserved  nei^ 
■Aer  for  those  who,  with  greaier  talents,  will  render 

ore  real  service  to  our  beloved  coontxy.    Happy 

have  been  ifie  occasion  of  an  encouraging  ex* 
ample,  and  coorinced  that  it  la  the  only  way  Id 
winch  I  can  again  be  useful.  Citizen  Pierident,  I 
again  entreat  the  Naiiomil  Assembly  most  earnestly 
aot  to  draw  me  from  the  obscnrity  of  a  recit«d  life. 

*'.Ii  is  not  Ibe  desire  of  a  philosopher,  siiU  less  of  a 
sage  i  it  is  the  wish  of  a  rhymer,  who  believes  be 
woali  survive  iuroself  if  he  lost  in  the  midst  of  the 
tnmuli  of  aHalis,  his  independence  of  mind;  the 
only  object  ot  his  ambition. 

"For  the  first  timt  I  asitwnnetbiDgof  my  country. 
EamoUy  do  I  h<^  its  worthy  representativea  will 
not'.rcjeel  the  prayer  I  address  to  them — in  reaoesc- 
ing  them  agun  to  accept  my  resignation — and  that 
ihey  will  pudon  it  as  attributable  to  the  weaknessol 
an  old  man  wbo  yet  la  not  insensible  to  the  honor* 
of  which  he  deprives  himself,  in  sepataling  himself 
from  them. 

"  I  beg  you  to  present  my  very  humble  excuses  lo 
ihe  Assemtdy ;  receive.  Citizen  Piesideni,  the  horn* 
age  of  my  respectful  devotion. 

"  BsaiNom. 
"  Salul  et  FrmUmiii,  Paay,  11  Jby,  I84&" 

M.  BirHALL,— I  re^t  extremely  ihal  the 
Minister  of  tbe  Interior  is  seldom  or  never  seen  at 
hi*  post  in  ibis  Assembly.  I  hope  the  PtvidenI 
will  point  oul  10  ihe  Ministei  of  ihe  Interior  the 
iuconvcnieuce  of  ibis  freqtient  absence.  (Hear, 
hear.) 


TbM  important  mission  wbieh  has  been  con- 
ferred on  me  by  the  people  makes  it  impossible  for 
loe  to  fulfil  two  Auctions  at  the  same  Imie — I  beg 
the  Assembly  to  accept  my  reslgnatloa  as  rejvesen- 
tative  of  the  people." 

.  The  resignation  is  put  to  Ihe  vote,  and  accepltd. 

M.  O'AaaooK.— I  was  di^osed  lo  rsooest  saHs- 
faetoiy  e^lanailoDson  Itallsn  aflaira.  I  wished  to 
ask  11*^11  be  the  intention  of  government  to  aastat  « 
people  who  are  fighting  for  l&erty ;  btn  as  I  do  not 
dsabe  tocnsa  any  emburasaiwH  to  BgoveraoNat 
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•0  recently  established,  I  shall  conient  mjEell'wIth 
loqaiiiiig — whal  (he  Provisional  Governaiaat  ha 
done  for  Italy  since  the  31th  cf  FebniBi7 1  1  shall 
ask  also  vbal  the  EiecutiTe  Commission  has  done 
since  it  has  been  furmed,  and  what  il  proposes  to  do1 
Ttom  the  Minister  oC  Foreign  Affairs  1  request  en 
ez]danation  on  these  difeieot  questions,  reserriag 
to  myself  the  right  of  nscending  the  tribune,  should 
the  exidaDBtionq  appear  to  me  tinsaltsfaclor;. 

M.  Babtioe,  Minister  ibr  Foreign  Affairs — Giti- 
jen  Represenlaiires,  before  (he  discussion  begins  on 
the  questions  put  to  the  Mintsiet  for  Foreign  ISairs, 
permJCmeto  explain  the  principles  which,  in  my 
jndgmeDt,  ought  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  ibe 
peqpte  and  foreign  nations.  These  principles  hare 
teen  exidained  Ac  first  day  of  the  revoluliou  by  the 
iUnstrioiU'chief  under  whose  orders  1  have  bad  the 
lumonr  to  serve  since  the  24th  of  February.  ,  They 
willaerTeasaibans'for  the  acioal  conduct  of  the 
admlnblTBtlon.  Fraace,  iu  proclaiming  the  prio- 
dple  of  the  sovereignty,  of  the  people,  has  euablish- 
Mlhsright  of  all  pouple  to  govern  by  themselves  or 
for  themselves.  The  world  lias  not  b^u  taken  un- 
a.waics  by  our  recogniiiou  of  this  rigbL  It  was  ei- 
pKted.  We  have  thus  created  a;new  and  immense 
lotereu  in  the  iniemailonal  relations  of  Europe.  In 
deciding  tbat  tlie  peopled*  not  forma  property  to  be 
disposed' of  by  ^nces  at  their  convenience,  we 
bave  introduced  a  new  and  fruitful  principle  of  in- 
temalional  law.    f Approbation.) 

Beddes,  il  would  hav«  been  useless  attetnpting  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  principle;  it 
emanated  from  the  revolution  itself;  and  thus  it  is 
that  our  popular  complaints  do  not  relate  to  our 
financi^  situation,  nor  to  commercial  distress,  nor 
In  the  gtjevauce*  of  workmen.  No,  neither  finance, 
nor  commerce,  nor  wages,  are  bow  discussed ;  but 
all  voices  are  rais«l  in  favour  of  Poland,  li  is  this 
which  doeshoDonr  to  France,  and  gives  to  its  revo- 
lution a  special  and  glorious  character,  (Hear, 
hear.)  Yes,  we  desire  that  the  peoole  stiiiuld  be 
free,  and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  aid  all  governments 
having  the  same  origin  as  our,owu.  (Hear.) 

M.  Bastide,  after  liaving  nplained,  Bceoitlini; 
to  the  priaciplea  of  the  mBnlFesto  put  forth  hj  M , 
Lamattine,  the  nature  of  the  asaislanee  ue  owe  to 
the  people  of  foreign  statest  continued, — 

Fillf  years  ago  we  created  a  propagandist  army ; 
w<B  bKan  by  a  repuhlicau  propsgandd,  and  we 
finish^  by  imperial  conquests.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  necessary  lo  re-aasare  the  public  mind  at  the  pro- 
sent  n'me ;  to  makOiEiirtfie  clearly  undi'rstood  that 
wa  aspire  to  no  conquests,  no  increase  of  territory. 
We  most  be  prepared,  and  wait  the  hour  ol  aid,  by 
united  efforts,  in  t)ie  divine  work  of  general  eman- 
dratioiL  (Hear,  hear,}  I 

With  respect  to  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,— il  i 
docs  not  belong  to  us  lo  make  a  new  chart  of  the 
world ;  we  do  not  in  nny  way  iviah  to  nsiirp,  not  I 
even  for  own  aclvantage.  (Hear.)  It  mua  be  the  I 
combined  work  Of  Europe.  A  lime  will  come  when 
nations  will  understand  each  other,  and  know  hOw  | 
to  maintain  the  people's  rifihts.  Then  our  voice  i 
will  preponderate.  The  noble  ambition  of  France  i 
ia  10  make  nations  happy, — not  in  spite  of  them-  ' 
•elve&but with  their  own  consent.   (Hear,  bear.) 

M.  D'Aajtooit.— Tbe  speech  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Afiairs  declares  three  things,  wliich  I  koew 
perfectly  befot«.  The  first— That  the  sympathiesof 
the  AsaemUy  are  nnaiiiiiious  for  the  freedom  of 
Italy.  The  second— That  It  ia  desirable,  as  laras 
poatlUe,  to  preserve  peaee.    The  third— The  cer- 


tainty rhai  Prance  will  interfere  In  ftaliaii  afiir^ 
should  Italy  require  its  aid. 

The  question  I  submitted  I  do  not  think  has  heat 
replied  to.  1  asked  what  llje  ProvJaional  Govera- 
menl  had  done,  and  what  the  Eiecative  ComroisslcD 
proposed  U>  du  in  the  aflaira  of  Italy.  I  aaked,  if 
the  Government  was  ready  totnakea  demansok- 
lion,  what  means  il  has  to  oblain  froia  Austria  the 
requisite  couccHsions.  In  a  word,  I  wished  to  know 
to  what  point  the  Government  wou)d  be  satisfied  t^ 
the  concessions  of  Austria,  in  the  erelit  of  its 
adandoDing  one  part  of  the  Italian  territories  to  ke^ 
another.  1  desire  peace;  but  I  know,  that  to  have 
peace,  you  mull  be  p^pared  for  war.  (Hear,  Jiw, 
and  diaapprobatioB.)  There  are  two  ways  of  pte- 
serving  peace.  Immediately  after  the  events  of 
Fetmiary,  when  Austria  had  in  part  lost  the  Italian 
and  Venetian  States,  when  several  .German  aiatea 
were  in  revolution, i(  was  possible,  by  firm  and  skil- 
ful negotiations,  lo  make  Austria  tmdersland  iha 
had  belter  resign  hwself  lo.  the  lose  of  Italy.  Il  is 
said,  at  that  time  we  feared  d  general  war.  Isar.iM. 

How  could  Austria  have  resisted  our  demand) 
Ou  whal  assUlance  coold  she  rely  1  On  Russia t 
She  would  be  cautious  how  sheinvokefl  that  power. 
We  could  at  that  moment  have  nefcodaled  advaa- 
ta^nsly.  Nuv,  are  we  prepared  as  much  ta  ve 
might  be  against  the  day  when  Italy  may  be  obliged 


proves  tome  that  you  have  receded  before  difficnl- 

ues.    (Ob,  oh.)    Si  -^   ■    -  ■  

proceeding  «^en  c 


(Ob,  oh.)    Such  is  not  oauall  V  t^  plan  of 
Hiing  when  one  is  decided.     (Marks  of  im- 
patience.)    Besides,  the  committee  naa  asked  tbe 


ofthreearmies.  Where  is thecreateit  army 
oftheAlpsI  Of  how  many  men  is  itcomposedt 
Are  there,  at  this  moment,  more  than  ^,0001 
Have  yoQ  that  number  ready  to  enter  Italy  in  case 
of  need  1 

General  SciEBvia. — The  army  oT  the  Alps  am- 
sists  at  this momenlof^.mO effective  men.  IHetr, 
hear.) 

M.  D'Ariook. — One  more  question.  If  n^jotia- 
Uons  are  ealei«d  into'nith  Italy  will  a.  portion  of  the 
ancient  Italian  states  be  sacrificed  to  Ansuia,  in  ex- 
change fur  some  oihetsi  For  myself,  I  shontd  wU 
my  country  never  to  be  satisfied  so  long  as  an  Aw- 
trian  soldier  remained  in  Italy  or  an  Italian  vill« 
belonged  to  Austcia.    Iwish  tbere^Iiea  to  be  maat 


of  the  Assembly,  I  shaU  abstain  frota  ftnsweriw 
immediately  Ibe  quesllons  put  by  M.  D'Aragiai.  I 
shall  wait,  becanse  the  questions. shonkt  be  baMd  t» 
snother  subject.  1  shall  wait  till  (bey  are  arrannd, 
and  then  I  shall  have  Ihc  honour  to  claim,  tn  tMi 
of  my  late  posiiiun  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affliui, 
of  replying  at  the  same  lime  to  the  two  qneaiiaK 
[  may  add.  that  not  any  of  the  allegations  of  the 
honourable  citizen  D'Arsgen  shall  p«as  wilhos 
reply,  in  their  detail  as  well  as  the  eTuaiUk. 

Tbe  PREstoKNT. — Bofoie  ihe  citizen  ^Tokiwiki 
begins  to  speak,  I  must  bt^  to  inform  70a  ofibeaa- 
tureof  several  of  Ihe  petiiions  laid  upon  the  laUe. 
Here  are  a  great  numberfrom  the  departinenl  of  t^ 
Oise.  They  have  been  pteaeaied  on  the  pcit  itf 
workmen,  (,r  rather  of  country  laborer*  employed 
iathefotesCB.  The  petitions  are  evideatlv  wrim 
by  one  band.    This  is  one — 


These  petitions  will  be  sent  to  the 


1848.] 


THE   niENCR'  REPUBLIC. 


SOI 


The  Presdent  calls  on  citizen  Wolowehi. 

M.  WoLOWBw.— My  disconrae  will  be  on  the  af- 
fairs, of  Poland;  aod  perhaps  there 'nerer  wa.s 
more  importanl  and  solemn  qaestiou  broDKht  to  Ihi 
tribune.  A  question,  in  Ehet.  oT  peace  OT  wm. 
admit  thai  ills  Ibll  of  the  greatest  difficnkies,  biti 
bring  it  befor»  yoa  vilh  confidetiee ;  because  1  ht 
lieve  joat  feelii^  sympatbize  with  mine. . 

At  this  iBomeDt  the  speaker  is  inMrmpted  by 
cries  o(  "  Vive  la  Pologne,"  which  are  hearil  ttom 
crowds  outside  Ibe  buildui^.  Several  cncinberi 
quit  Ibeir  seats  in  alann,  amidat  wies  of  "io  youi 
places,  to  yaai  places."  Il  is  agreed  that,  w\u{- 
ever  circumstances  nuy  arise,  ihe  diginiiy  of  ihe 
Assembly  will  be  beat  cooaoltel  by  everr  member 
remaioing  at  his  poaL 

M.  WoLOWsKr.— When  it  affects  a  peoplf 
whom  has  been  gina,  with  reason,  the  nam  . 
"  the  French  of  the  North  "—when  it  affects  a  peo- 
ple who  hare  shed  ibeir  blood  with  oars  on  t\l  uur 
DBttle-fielda— I  am  certain  to  meet  here  the  deepest 
empathies.  The  only  qoeMton  it  appears  to  me,  to 
to  be  agitated,  is  the  one  thai  haa  for  its  object  the 
realization  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  restorali 
Poland.    For  thai,  il  is  necessary— 

Here  load  cries  of "  Vjye  la  Pologne"  outside, 
are  heard  aeain  moie  distinctly  than  before. 

The  speaiter  is  silent  for  BoiMmoaUDls.  Seve- 
ral voices — "  Go  on,  go  on." 

M.  WoLowBRi. — France  does  not  fear  war  niih 
600,000  troops,  and  a  national  guar(L  On  ibat  ac- 
count il  should  be  in  its  language  to  other  iiiLljn.^ 
firm  and  DHciGc  Franceehouldnol  use  force  a^'niii^L 
anjr  anttl  it  has  ubauated  all  other  mean^  ulix't- 
snaslon.  Such  is  true  repuiilican  politic-  I'tic 
Polish  question  is  not,  as  it  has  sometijni.-.  !h:,'[i 
thought,  au  adventitious  Question;  reason  fully  cun- 
finns  the  inteieal  that  Poland  ought  to  inspire ;  and 
the  people,  with  their  admirable  Instinct,  have  ua- 
dereiood  it  admirably. 

The  noise  increases,  and  the  crowd  buteiJe  ap- 
p-acB  ID  be  approaching  nearer,  in  violenl  lumtilL 
Fresh  inlerruptioq-  A  great  numbn  of  members 
— "Go  on,' go  OB." 

M-  WoLOwsKi.— 'I  say  that  the  popular  mind  ban 
admirably  seized  the  point  of  the  question.  Wha 
has  ever  tieen  tlie  glorious  mission  of  Polanil,  [|ic 
mission  to  which  she  has  devoted  henelf  i  It  baa 
been  one  of  civilization. 

Load  and  confused  cries  without  St.  De- 
goueee,  one  of  the  queslnrs,  entscs  Ibe.hall,  and 
informs  the  Assembly,  thai  contrary  to  the  onletA 
fCiven  bylhe  President,  and  by  the  qoestors,  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard  bad. 
in  their  presence,  in  the  presence  of  the  |«ople, 
and  of  the  National  Guard,  giveti  orders  to  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Garde  Mobile  to  sheathe 
their  bayonets.  This  is  received  with  exclama- 
tions on  all  aides,  of  "Treason"-— "  Infamy "— 
"Let  him  be  sent  for  to  explain  his  conduct," 
Other  representatives,  "  No,  no,  let  him  be  instant- 
ly superseded."    Great  confasioD.    M.  Clement 


Thom^t,  colonel  of  the  SSnd  legion,  malcea  some 
obeervutions  from  bis  place,  .bat  the  noise  is  so 
greal  he  cannot  be  heard. 

At  ttiis  moment  the  criea  from  without,  which 
had  ceased  lor  an  instant,  recommenced  with  vjo- 
lenct^.  Rejiealed  blows  ate  struck  at  the  doors  of 
tlje  tiJiTureni  galleries,  one  ol  which  is  burst  open 


the  neighboring  aeata  are  also  asniled 

by  men  bearing  flags  with  Tarious  inscriptions. 
FxclanialionH  are  heard  on  all  sides — ■■  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  is  violated  ?'  The  Pre»deni  puts 
on  his  liatj  Beveral  members  at  the  same  limepR- 
pate  10  leave  iha  hall ;  others  exclaim,  "  No,  no, 
no,  keep  your  places."—-"  We  will  not  yield  to 
vjolerire."  Ali  return  lo  thntr  seals,  but  scarcely 
tins  order  been  restored  lor  an  instant,  when  neat* 
ly  iwo  hundred  persons  peneliale  into  iha  nrj 
centre  of  the  hall  by  side  doors,  in  spite  of  the  el- 
/orts  of  the  officers  in  allendance.  A  scene  of 
drsordcr  and  tumult  ensues,  which  it  is  impossible 
lo  describe.  M.'fisrbes  rushed  to  the  tribune,  and 
M.  Clement  Thomis  ascends  it  ai  the  same  time, 
expostulating  witji  him.  At  the  same  moment  ■ 
number  of  individuals  moual  the  side  staircasee 
and  support  Barbds,  M.  Clement  Thomas  ia 
obliged  to  deeeend.  The  space  between  the  front 
tows,  of  seats  is  completely  filled  with  slraugeis 
ulterin^  shouls  and  exclamations,  amidst  whii&  i* 
pirilcularly  distiniruished  the  cries  of  "  Vive  Ja 
Pologne,"  and  '■  Vive  Batbfcs." 

Several  members  push  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  towards  the  tribunei  lo  induce  Barbel  to 
leave  i[,  who  makes  signs  that  he  wishes  to  reidain 
and  lo  speak.  The  Prewdent  rinra  his  bell  with 
violence, ->-"  Citizens,  citizens,  will  yon  listen  to 
me  .=■'  "  No,  no."  *'  Vive  la  Pologne  !"  "  Let 
liaH.L'^  ipeafc." 

Mimn.  M.  Corbon,  vice-president,  places  bi[r\8elf 
by  ihe  aide  of  Mons.  Buchez,1o  assist  in  resloring 
order.  A  great  namber  of  members  in  different 
parts  of  the  hall,  seek  lo  persaade  the  crowd  to 
respect  the  National  Assembly.  Struggles  and  al* 
lereations  are  wilneeeeil  in  every  part  of  the  hall, 
A  number  of  persons  now  jump  down  from  Ihe 
galleries,  ud  seat  themselves  amongst  the  lepra- 
sentniives,  M.  Corbon,  the  vie?- president,  nn^ 
the  beil  violently,  and  begs,  by  ^tures,  for  si- 

Several  members,  amonest   whom  at*  distio* 

gulshed  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  Moraay,  Albert,  Jontei. 

Caiisfliiliire,  ascend  Ibe  tribune,  and  try  to  say  a 

fnw  words,  which  are  lost  in  the  tumuli.     They 

>;iear  to  urge  M.  Barbes  to  leave  the  liibnne,  who 

akes  signs  ibat  he  wishes  to  speak,  and  the  lu. 

u!i  subsiding  jor  a  maiQent,MyB,"  I  beg  silence, 

iirder  that  your  speaker  may  read  the  petition." 

Several  voices,  "Yes,  yes,  the  petiUoa"    A 

>ii;e  from  one  of  Ibe  gaileries,  ■'  Yea,  and  tbe 

ifsiion  of  work." 

This  inlerruplion    is   the  signal   for  renewed 
imor.      M.  fjouie  Blanc  gels  upon  oae  of  the 
cretariea'  desks,  the  belter  to  be  seen  by  the  As- 
sembly, aiMl  with  his  hand  begs  for  silence  :— 

Citizens  and  representatives  of  the  people,  I  am 


THE  FRENCH  KEPUBUC. 


no,  the  petltit. 

M.  LoDiB  Slinc— It  is  neceteary  'o  ^'^  silence 
ere  the  petiliou  can  be  read  and  diy^useed.  I  de- 
mand thai  silence  which  is  ceceoUrr  to  conseciale 
empholieallf  the  people's  ri^hl  to  petitJoB,  siid  that 
willeni^ena  to  say  that  the  people  in  their  power 


The  nproat  again  lecommences,  and  with  in- 
creased violence.  Several  memhera  nierl  then-. 
selTES  io  vain  to  restore  order.  Cries  are  heard 
from  the  di9et«nt  galleries,  which  are  so  over- 
crowded it  is  leaud  they  will  not  sustain  the 
weight  upoa  them.  I«dtes  try  in  vain  to  ««• 
cape.  Some  are  overcome  by  lieal  and  lerror, 
vid  faiai  away.  Exclamations  are  heard  among 
(he  members  and  Ihs  crowd,  of. ''  No  viol««ie ; 
no  violence,  at  least."  M.  Courtnis,  commander 
ia-cbtef  of  the  Naiional  Guard,  who  had  been  ab< 
sent ;  enleta  in  his  costume  of  general,  Hia  face 
pale.  He  moanla  upon  the  President's  desk;  as  if 
to  speak,  and  iil  immediatsly  aaiiaiipd  by  ShonlA 
and  qoestioBS.  Unable  to  mafae. himself  heard,  be 
lettres;  and  bb  he  is  leaving  the  hall,  with  an 
emharmMed  countenance,  several  uf  the  insureet>Is 
approach  him,  and  take  bis  hand ;  others  excnum, 
"  Vive  le  Coarlais."  Another  body  of  men  now 
(tenetinle  into  the  Assembly,  carrying  a  banner, 
with  the  inacription :  "  The  wounded  ot  the  bar- 
ricades of  Si.  M6ry."  Cries  of  "  Vive  la  Polo^ne." 
Several  voices,  "  It  is  no  loni;er  a  question  o(  Po- 
land— vive  Louis  Blanc,  ibe  miuisier  of  labor" 
M.  Hubert  takes  fais  place  at  the  tribune,  by  the 
■ide  of  M.  Raspail.  M.  Barbes  places  himseli 
near  the  President,  with  whom  he  appears  to  ex- 
chaoge  some  words.  The  disorder  continues,  and 
nothing  is  heard  hut  cries  of  "  Raspail.  Raspail." 
"The  people  are  mastera,"  "Down  with  the 
ariatocrats."  A  voice  from  the  gBllerres,' "  Look 
to  the  President :  orders  are  being  given  lo  sacri- 
fice the  people."  Kenewed  ahouis  of  "  Vive  la 
Pologne,  Ibe  petition,  the  petition." 

M.  Raspail  reads  the  petition,  which  demandi 
the  lestitiition  of  PoL^h 'naliooalily,  to  be  e^ted 
either  amicably  or  by  force  of  anna  He  con- 
cludes by  cryinf ,  "  Vive  la  Pologns,"  which  'it 
repeated  by  the  crowd,  several  of  whom  now  call 
upon  the  members  of  ihe  National  Assembly  Ic 
vole  immediately  a  decree  in  concurrence  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  The  members,  however, 
remain  quietly  in  iheir  phicea,  and  show  no  inclin- 
ation 13  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  mob. 

The  President,  after  liavin^  for  a  long  time  rung 
his  bell  to  restore  silence,  is  heard  to  say,  "  I'er- 
mil  at  lenst  the  assembly  lo  deliberate  upon  yout 
petition."  He  is  answered  by  shouts  from  the 
nob  of,  "  The  decree,  the  decree !" 

M,  Barbes.  "  I  demand  it  may  be  decreed  thai 
the  people  of  Paris  have  deserved  well  of  tbeit 
country."    Cries  of  ■'  Vive  Barbes !" 

M.Sobrierhavtngwallted  about  Ibe  ball  for  some 
ling  with  different  groups,  ascends  the 


[Dm. 

tribune,  but  CDdeaVoTB  in  vain  to  make  himaelt 
bp.ir.I  Cries  of  "No,  no:  let  Blonqcu  apcalL' 
M.  Blanqui  ucends  the  tribun&  M.  Cknml 
ThomJLS  snys  a  few  words,  at  the  same  tione  making 
expre!<!:ive  Bigna  to  call  the  factioiw  to  onSer,  but 
wiiboui  Huccws.  Subaequently  he  leaves  tht 
ILill  t<)  provide  for  the  supptession  of  the  riot, 
having  been  requested  by  the  President  and  the 
niemtiers  surrounding  bin,  lo  take  for  the  notnent 
the  post  of  HA.  CotutMa,  under  whona  the  National 
Gucirdij  present  had  refused  longer  to  act. 

M.  Blanqui  climbs  Upon  the  jailii^  of  the  hi- 
bune.  to  be  belter  sten,  and  addreasea  faimielf  to 
the  crowd  and  to  the  DwmbNa : — 

"  Thi?  Assembly  wUfikOt  hesitate  to  brxve  dw  co- 


raised  by  iliplomacy.  PorandmaMbere-establisfad 
lu  ii9  ancient  limits  ^  ITTH.  I  talce  thia  opportnni. 
<v  also  to  demand  an  inqulir  into  the  laie  evenli  at 
(iouen.  The  prisons  must.be  emptied :  the  anrviT- 
lu^viciims  ot^tbe  late  nuuaacre  ought  not  lo  be 
puJii.^hed.  The  people  demand  <>r  the  Assembly  ID 
occupy  itself  instantly  with  the  means  of  providiai 
employment,  tbat  bread  may  be  etven  to  aU  who  are 
trilling  to  labour. ,  The  people  hare  keen  wiA 
paiti  \ha(  ttie  government  has  systematically  remond 
ihr?  men  dci-oted  lo  the  people's  caoae^'  Cries  <i 
"  Vivr^  Louis  Blanc.  A  minister  of  Labors  le- 
ccivi'd  wiih  iimiDttuoas  aldose. 

M.  Ledru  Rollin  ascends  the  tribune,  andafta 
fievcral  inelioctualefibrts  to  make  himself  heard, 

It  length  obtains  silence. 

"  Citiii'DK,  I  do  not  speak  bere  asa  member efikt 
fixfcuiivi.'  power,  for  in  the  midst  of  this  inmuh  I 
hnve  nui  hF,:n  able  lo  consuKmy  colleagues ;  1  tpak 


asarepresenmtive  of  the  peqile. 

.  tiiion  10  the  Aasemblr,  and  ihm 

have  made  known  vour  wishes  tor  Poland,  sad 


You  carry  your  petition  lo  the  Aasemblr. 


yuii  desire  that  we  should  respond  to  jodt  frateml 
fi^i^IiDgs  for  all  nations.  Be  assufed  that  our  beam 
respoQil  to  yours.  {J  viaktt  aoisc  it  heard  wiUnrt.) 
Further,  voh  wish  lo  gain  yonr  living  by  labour. 
iCriGsof "  Ves.yes!  the  Minister  of  LabODr.  Vr« 
Louis  Blanc,")  The  people  isgreat  and  smng  tn 
Iht  llevoliuioD  of  Pebraary;  C^  people  is  wise  aM 
jirinteni(  i I  will  ooi  be  deceived.''  (Cries  of  "  It  hit 
li..'i.'Ti  dtteivcd,  but  it  will  be  so  ^o  longer.")  M. 
Ltr.ku  ilitllin:  "  You  are  too  intelligent  not  to  no. 
dtrsianil  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  Asaeinbly  to  de- 
liberate in  the  midst  of  tomnlt." 

.ShouiB  o!  "The  Miniater  of  Labor ,*>  "Tive 
Louie  Blanc,"  "  Vive  laR^ubliqne  Sociale,"  bunt 
from  all  prts  of  the  crowd.  The  tumult  is  aiilB 
iiei^lil.  and  no  idea  can  be  given  of  the  disonler 
llinLipi^ns  in  Ihehall.  The  tribune  is  literally  be- 
sieired  by  individuals  whonishta  apeak,  butintiK 
mii].''t  of  thp  confusion  nothing  can  be  diBtingniab- 
fil  but  '■  Vive  Louis  Blanc,"  "  The  Social 
lii>|iut>llc."  A  portion  of  the  moh  takes  poaseeaion 
of  ilie  SY-Kt  apptopiiated  to  the  Presiilenl  and 
Vice-PrpsiiJent,  andacek  lo  remove  M,  Buchez  and 
.\1.  Corliori  from  their  seals. 

M,  Subriet  mounts  upon  one  of  the  tables  nsed 
liy  the  .'iciiiialors  for  the  examination  of  the  ballot. 
and  ha^al1^■ue»  the  rioters  nearest  lo  him ;  a  nnn- 
bpr  ot  whom  now  leave  the  hall.  Another  p«- 
lion  oi  the  mob  seize  Louis  Blanc :  elevate  him  in 
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trinmph  abora  Iheir  headi,  Rpetting  the  >bouu 
of  "VJTe  Looifl  Blanc,  tha  Minister  of  Iiabor." 

MM.  BarMs,  Sobiier,  Blanqui,  and  FJotle,  oc- 
cupy tbe  tnbune.aiidBpeak  all  together.  Al length 
one  of  them  renews  the  demand  for  a  decree 
tbat  the  people  of  Paris  bare  deserved  nell  of 
their  country,  with  the  addition,  that  any  one 
causing  the  rappel  to  be  beateo  BhaU.be  declared  a 
tmilor  and  an  oollaw.  (Load  applause.)  A  meOiber 
appeals  again  to  the  mob  to  leave  iha  hall,  and 
allow  the  Anembl^  to  deliberate ;  bat  in 
cries  of  "  No,  no ;  we  will  remain  here  until  the 
fonnaiion  of  the  ministry  of  Labor,' 

The  tumult  eontiiiurs.  '  Froposilions  of  all 
•oris,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  uninteingiblc, 
from  the  confusion  that  prerails,  are  made  from 
diflerent  partj>  of  the  hall.  One  of  the'  leaders  of 
the  insurgents  says,  "  I  demand  the  vote  of  a  tax 
o(a  thousand  miUioos  upon  the  rich."  (Vociferous 
applause.) 

M.  Hubert  rushes  to. the  tribune,  elevates  bin. 
•elf  above  thoee  by  whom  it  is  oecupied,  by  climb- 
ior  apoo  the  railing.  &ud  cries  out,  "  Iiv  the  name 
Oltbe  people,  f  declare  the  National  AsBemblydii' 
•olved." 

Tbetnmnll  now  readies  itaclimax,  M.Bache;: 
President,  and  M.  Coibon,  Vice-President,  bil' 
Jbiced  from  their  seals.  Due  of  the  mob  takes 
poBscssonof  the  Piesidenl's  chair,  and  anothei, 
with  diwrdered  hair,  flashing  eyes,  and  furious 

Stures,  mounts  the  tribune,  and  calls  for  the  pro- 
nation of  a  proTisional  govemmenL  A  Dum- 
ber of  names  are  subsequently  announced,  which 
are  received  with  cries  of  "  Vi«e,la  Republique 
Sociale."  A  man  in  a  black  dress,  with  a  piece  of 
nd  cloih  in  his  button-hole,  name  onkoown,  tears 
the  red  stripe  from  a  Iricolored  banner,  and  ex- 
bibita  it  Bs'tbe  banner  of  the  new  prorisiona|  gov- 
emmenl,  but  some  voices  are  beanl  to  demand  the 
tricolor.  The  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Naiinoal  Assembly,  bems  now  completely  divided 
and  broken  up  by  the  mon  preaaing  about  them,  on 
all  sides,  rise,  and  gain  th^  doors.  A  group. of 
about  eight  or  ten  of  the  members  remain.  ' 
are  now  beard  from  the  leaden  of  .the  ini 
nt. "  To  the  Hotel  da  Ville ;  to  the  Hotel  de 
and  a  part  of  the  crowd,  accompanying  MM. 
Barbies,  Blanqui,  Sobrier,  Flotle,and  some  other 
persons,  leave  tbe  hail.  The  rest  clamber 
the  seats,  mount  to  the  most  elevated  positions,  and' 
all,  seeking  io  speak  at  once,  utter  discordant 
cries,  of  which  it  IsimposaiMe  to  Caiiih 'the' sense. 
Suddenly  a  sound  is  heard  of  riiuma  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms.  A  company  of  the  3econd  bat' 
lalioii  of  tbe  Garde  Mobile  en|er  the  hall  wjih  fix- 
od  bayonets,  and  au  pat  de  charge.  On  their  ap- 
pearance, the  leaders  of  the  mob,  although  alarm- 
ed, put  a  goDil  race  upon  the  matter,  and  seek  to 
fraternize  with  the  troope,  exc)aimiDe,  "  Vive  la 
Garde  Mobile!"  But  the  chief  of. the  batlalioo 
signs  to  his  young  soldiers  to  clnir  the  hall,  and 
ttiev  promptly  obey.  They  fotm  into  files,  and 
each  (ile  lakes  possCMion  o(  one  of  the  alleys 
dividing  the  members'  seals.  Other  conpaiuea 
arrive  and  occupy  every  vacant  place,  supported 
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ing  safety  in  fliehl.  In  a  moment  the  hall  is  emp- 
tied of  all  but  the  troops,  and  some  few  frighten- 
ed men,  who  have  lost  their  way,  and  cannot  find 
a  dooi  of  escape.  These  are  pushed  out  by  the 
Boldiera,  but  without  violenee. 

Amongst  tbe  ranks  Of  the  National  Guaids  i.p- 
pearecveml  provincial  delegates,  with  tbe  nanie 
of  theiv  Dcpatlmenl  suspended  to  their  bayonets. 
The  National  Guard*,  stationary  and  Mobile,  oc- 
ciipy  all  the  entrances.  Tbe  number  of  National 
Giiards  increases  every  moment.  The  members 
of  the  Assembly  return  to  their  places  hmid  mutual 
ana  general  felicitations.  ' 

M.  Clement  TaoMAS,  [at  the  tribune,]— Citizens, 
we  are  here  in  the  name  of  the  Natfonal  Assembly, 
which  is  not  diiioived.  (•'  No,  no,  vive  rAWembleti 
Naiionale !'') 

General  Couitais  enters  tbe  hall,  and  is  received 
with  loud  cries  ol  indignation.  Some  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  appear  to  threaten  him  with  violence; 
his  epaulFiies  are  torn  ftom  bis  shoulders;  tbe 
persoiis  about  him  protect  him  from  further  as- 
enult.  and  conduct  him  away. 

It  is  now  knowik  that  these  iadigiiitiee 
were  unmcriti'd.  General  Com^ais  had 
n;leil  with  wcakncw  but  Hot  widi  treachery. 
\\\»  jud^uicnt  had  mislfd  him  in  placing 
ronSdcucc  io  the  asstirancc  of  the  teadcra 
of  the  procession  of- their  peaceable  inten- 
tions ;  and  age  had  enfeel)lod  his  energies. 

Some  moments  after,  M-  Lamartine  enters  the 

ill.     He  is  received  with  enthusiasm,  both  by  tbe 

membersof  the  Assembly  and  the  National  Guard, 

id  is  almost  carried  in  triumph  to  the  tribune, 

hc'ii^  ho  makes  the  following  obnetrations  inter- 

ipied  every  moment  by"  apptause : — 

Citizens, — The  lirfi  duly  of  the  National  Asaem- 
..iV,  which  in  enabled  to  deliberate  in  safely,  protect- 
ed by  your  bsyoxicis,  will  be  a  vote  of  ihanks  to  Ihe  . 
National  Guard,  which  has  merited  well  of  its 
country.  (Prolim^al  applause,  beating  of  drums.) 
Yea,  CiiiKens ;  Tii  ihat  National  Quard.  (Numer- 
ous crips—"  and  Io  lilt  National  Guard  Mobile.") 

M,  Lamaktine.— 1  confband  th^M  tc^elher, 
both  form  but  one  ^uard  Ibrthe  dereoce  of  Uberty. 
(Applause.)  An  immense  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
liinis  of  Paris  have  been  indignant  al  the  dis(trace- 
fiil  proceeiiings  Ibai  have  occurred  in  lliis  place. 
(Prolonged  bravos.  Drums  beat  again.)  Shame 
lu  thnse  miserable  wrclches  *ho  would  plunge  the 
euuntry  into  mourning,  and  draw  down  upon  it  the 
inufi  ftarful  mi.'sforriiiies;  but  we  will  console  our- 
s'']vi's,  i:iii7t[is,  Willi  itie  idea  thai  tbe  scenes  which 
li.ise  rt'L-cnlly  wcuui  d  here  may  have  been  liir 
puod.  I.f.'i  \i'  Iw  uiiiiel,  ciiizens,  and  form  Irot  one 
ii'n])',  ivhil.-l  ;lil-  pri'li'iided  government  ieelts  else- 
uriore  .1  --'al,  (hill  will  give  way  under  its  feet. 
(Thunders  or  onjilause.)  The  more  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Paris  shall  have  time  to  reflect,  the  more  tl 
will  detest  ibe  crime  which  has  been  committed  on 
this  iusembiy.    (Applause.) 

A  Voice.— Ii  b  Doi  the  people  but  Ihefastimis. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

M.  Lamaetine.— Wii  all  intend,  f-  "- ' 


iiom  without  by  the  National  Guards  iu  lorce,  I  the  governitieni  proclaimed  by  yuu  two  monlfassiDce, 
Tbe  insurgents  at  once  disperse;  the  boldest  seek- 1  in  the  midst  ot  the  National  GnartI,  the  National 
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Guard  Mobile,  and  of  tliat  army  from  which  it  will 
for  the  future  be  impossible  to  separate  ourselves, 
to  re-unitc  ourselves  with  the  members  of  the  etecn- 
tive  government,  who  are  aU,  I  do  not  doubt,  ani- 
mated with  the  same  feelings  as  myself.  (Applause.) 
You  will  only  recognize,  citizens,  this  government. 
In  such  a  moment,  the  place  of  the  government  is 
not  in  the  council,  it  is  at  your  head,  in  the  street 
on  the  field  of  battle.  .  (Prolonged  apjUause,  and 
cries  of  "  We  will  accompany  you.") 

It  is  obvious  that  the  revolationarj  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  mob  was  an  impromptu 
movemeut ;  although  equally  dear  that  its 
leaders  had  foregone  intention  to  seize,  the 
reins  of  government  whenever  fortune  should 
favour  the  design.  They  had  not  calculat- 
ed upon  immediate  success,  and  had  made 
therefore  no  preparations  to  support  the 
victory  they  seemod  to  have  .won.  .  Rush- 
ing from  the  National  Assembly,  the  mob 
found  itself  in  sufficient  force  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Hbtcl  de  Ville  for  a  mo- 
meut,  but  only  to  be  as  speedily  ejected. 
Before  its  leaders  had  well  settled  whether 
Ledru  RoUin  and  M.  Caussidiere,  I^refcct 
of  Police,  should  be  regarded  as  trai)K)rs,  or 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  new  Provisional 
Government,  Barbes,  Albert,  Raspail, 
Thore,  and  other  of  their  chiefs,  found 
themselves  arrested.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  eause  of  order  that  the  second  legion, 
consisting  of  35,000  men,  had  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  colonel,  Clement  Tho- 
mas, and  that. he  being  warmly  seconded 
by  the  officers  of  several  other  legions,  was 
enabled,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  to  surround 
both  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  with  an  army  of  men  no  unorgan- 
ized force  could  resist,  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  overawe  the  suspected  '*  Republi- 
can Guard  "  of  1500  men,  at  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  M.  Caussidiere.  We  return  to 
the  National  Assembly  which,  for  a  short 
period,  had  adjourned  its  deliberations: — 

The  fritting  is  resumed;  but  from  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  members,  who  continue  to  converse 
in  groups  upon  the  scenes  through  which  they 
have  passed,  little  is  heard  of  what  is  addressed  to 
the  assembly  from  the  tribune. 

Upon  the  suegestion  of  M.  Berr}'er,  a  message 
is  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Commis- 
sion requesting  their  attendance. 

**  M.  PoRTALis. — Citizens,  a  great  crime  has  been 
committed,  the  greatest  of  all  in  a  free  country.  As 
Procureur-G^neral  I  have  to  request  authority  to 
proceed  against  the  individuals  who  have  violated 
the  National  Assembly.  Among  the  authors  of  the 
crime  there  are  two  members  of  this  assembly.  In 
every  grave  crisis  like  the  present,  it  is  important 
that  the  legislative  body  should  set  the  first  example 


of  the  respect  due  to  justice.    1  isk  then  the 

biy  to  sanction  the  arre&t  of  the  Citizens  Coamis 
and  Barbte. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  Assembly  decrees 
that  the  Procureur-G^neral  shall  be  authorized  Id 
arrest  the  Citizens  Courtais  and  Barbes. 

At  this  moment  M.  Garnier  Pages  and  M.  Ara- 
go,  Members  of  the  Executive  Coro mission,  eoter 
the  hall,  and  are  immediately  surrounded  by  mem- 
bers congratulating  them  on  the  restoration  to  or- 
der. M.  Garnier  Pag^s  ascends  the  tribane. 
Profound,  silence. 

"  Citizen  Representatives,  if  I  address  you,  it  is 
only  to  inform  you  of  the  measores  taken  by  the 
Executive  Commission.  Since  4he  inoming  th^  de- 
signs of  certain  ablators  have  been  known,  and  or- 
dains were  given  to  the  Minister  of  Interior  to  arrest 
the  parties.  These  orders  have  not  been  tmtirdy 
executed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  EzecotiTe 
Comniission.  At  the  moment  we  beard  a  crowd 
was  traversing  the  Boulevards,  and  that  its'  object 
was  to  insult  the  National  AssembI y^  the  ElzecuttfB 
Commission  divided  itself;  two  of  its  memben 
came  here,  and  the  three  others  remained  at  the 
Luxembourg  to  giye  orders ;  the  rappel  was  ordered 
to  be  beaten,  and  measures  were  taken  to  reprea 
the  disorder.  When  the  ^ctious  crowd  had  invaded 
the  Assembly,  and  dishonored  the  tHbune,  we  gare 
oMers  for  the  troops  and  the  national  guards  to  sur- 
round the  hall.  We  then  appointed  the  genesal 
commandinl^  the  first  military  division  of  the  troops 
of  the  \^^i  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  imbUc 
force?;  I  come  to  declare  to  you  emphatieally,  «e 
will  have  the  National  Assembly  obeyed,  and  we 
will  use  the  .power  with  which  we  have  been  en- 
trusted to  punish  with  rigour  those  Vho  n>ake  aay 
attempt  against  the  national  sovereignty.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

We  respect  the  right  of  assoeiation,  which  bat 
been  the  primary  cause  of  our  glorious  revolatioo: 
but  we  ao  not  owe  the  same  respect  to  the  anaed 
clubs,  which  threaten  ever^  day  to  invade  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  We  will  disperse  them ;  for  we 
are  decided  that  power  shall  rest  with  the  goven- 
ment,  and  if  we  canaot  maintain  it,  w&  shall  give 
in  oar  resignations.  We  wish'  above  all  things  an 
honest,  firm,  and  moderate  Republic ;  (applause) 
and  that  is  what  France  desires ;  and  in  its  name 
fi lone  shall  we  promote  that  real  fraternity  which 
will  satisfy  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  in  esta- 
blishing order,  and  providing  employifxent  Xorin- 
du$u*y. 

M.  Leon  Faitcher. — Great  uneasiness  still  pre- 
vails.hi  various  quarters  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
not  knowing  what  is  passing  here.  Idetnand  that  a 
proclamation  be  posted  in  the  streets,  informing  the 

{mblic  that  the  National  Assembly  has  regained  its 
iberty,  its  security,  its  sovereignty,  and  that  it  exer> 
cises  it.  1  propose  also  that  the  regular  troops  shall 
now  be  ordered  back  to  Paris.  Wheieyer  it  has 
been  tried,  the  army  has  rivalled  in  zeal  for  the  Re- 
public the  National  Guard. 

M.  Clement  Thomas  re-appears  in  the- tribune; 
his  hand  wrapped  in  a  white  handkerchief,  from  a 
slight  wound  received  by  him  while  engaged  with 
the  insurgents. 

"  Citizens— Called  by  you  to  the  post  of  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris,  I  accept- 
I  ed  it,  because  there  was  danger  to  be  encoontered, 
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asd  a  duty  to  be  >dlteharged.  Your  object  has  been 
accomplished.  Those  who  dared  to  iuvade  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  are  arrested ;  (he  new  Provisional 
Gk>yemment  they  proclaimed  is  overthrown.  (Hear, 


intention  ta  hold  tlie  office  only  till  Ins  suc- 
cessor is  appointed. 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail 


hear.)  Citizens,  the  fnnctiont  which  were  tor  the  f  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Ateemblj. 
moment  confided  to  me,  it  is  now  for  me  to  resign.  |  The  fifteenth  of  May  had  naturally  increased 
(No,  no.)  I  can  retain  them  only  until  a  command-  ^^Air  rpni^lnn^nr  t^r^A^^r,  iinii  ti^  »,Aef;i;f, 
er-in-chief  of  the  National  Guards  has  been  named 


by  the  Executive  Commission,  with  whom  the  ap- 
pointment rests."  (Criesof*'No,  no."  *' Remain." 
*'  You  are  well  qualified  for  the  post,  and  worthy 
of  it")  ^ 

M.  GARNiaa  Paoes.— In  reply  to  |he  remarks 
of  M.  Clement  Thomlis,  I  ask  permission 
to'  read  to  the  Assembly  a  decree  of  the  Executive 
Commission,  by  which  the  appointment  of  M.  Cle- 
ment Thomis  as  commander-m>chief  of  the  Nation- 
al Guards  of  Paris  is  confirmed.  (Great  and  pro* 
longed  applause.) 

The  preparations  were  now  resumed  for 
the  national  fiie.  It  was  held  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  (May  2l8t),  in  the.  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  fes- 


tbeir  reactionary  tendency,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  majority  towards  the  men  who  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  trafficking  with  th^ 
working  classes  for  popularity.  The  Pro- 
yisional  Commission  luone  stood  between 
Louis  Blane  and  an  official  prosecution.  M« 
Caussidi^re  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
Prefecture,  and  induced  to  resign  his  seat 
in  the  Assembly ;  but  he  was  immediately 
re-elected  for  Paris,  and  even  brought  in  by 
thQ  elubs  at  the  head  ofthepoU.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  committed  the  false  step 
of  betraying  aliurm  at  the  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  was  returned  at  the  same 
time  for  Paris  and  three  denartmebts  (June 


tiyity  of  the  occasion.  The  principal  at-  7ih) — thereby  increasing  his  popularity  otxt 
traction  was  an  allegorical  car,  ornamented 'of  doors,. and  girine  him  the  Oj>portunity  of 
with  yarious  derices  to  represent  Liberty,  withdrawing  himself  with  the  importance  of 
Union,  Agriculture  and -Commerce,  behind  a  man  upon  whose  future  presence  the  sal- 
which  was  formed  a  procession  of  fiye  hun-  yation  of  the  nation  might  be  dependent, 
dred  young  women,  dressed  in  white,  and  Renewed  attacks  were  made  upon  the  Aie- 


wearing  oak-leaf  crowns. ,  A  day  of  unin- 
terrupted sunshine  helped  to  promote  a 
holiday  spirit,  and  good  humor  preyailed 
among  all  ranks  of  the  people»  General 
Clement  Thomas,  the  new  Commander-in- 
diicf  of  the  National  Guards,  was  the  hero 
of  the  day. 

The  /ite  concluded,  we  again  find  the 
population  of  Paris  waking  to  the  dbcon- 
tents  of  a  ps^lyzed  industry,,  and  politi- 


Kers  Notionaux;  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  that  the  y^orkmen  Employed  in  them 
should  be  drafted  off  into.different  parts  of 
the  country,  where  temporary  work  could 
be  proyided,  so  as  to  be  generally  dis- 
persed. 

This  determination  precipitated  the  san- 
guinary struggle  which  broke  out  in  June, 
and  which  the  extreme  factions  would  other- 
wise haye  deferred.     Secret  arrangements 


cal  agitations  consequent  upon  new  changes  had    been   made  for    an    insurrectionary 


and  disappointed  hopes.  Tumultuous 
meetings  in  the  streets  are  held  nightly, 
which  the  National  Guards  with  difficulty 


moyement  in  July,  but  it  was  foreseen  that 
the  attempt  would  necessarily  fail  if  their 
friends  were  scattered.     No  time  was  to  be 


disperse.  General  Clement  Thom^  finds!  lost.  Detachments  from  i}^Q  AteHern  iVa- 
it  necessary  to  be  on  duty  night  and  day,  is '  tionaux  were  already  on  their  way  to  the 
twice  fired  at  by  assassins,  and  is  soon  al-  proyiuces.  These  were  inyited  to  return, 
most  worn  out  ¥nth  the  fatigue  of  a  seyere 
and  thankless  service .  His  aptiyity  raises 
up  against  him  a  host  of  enemies  from 
among  the  partizans  of  the  violent  demo- 
cratic clubs.  He  is  at  the  same  time  iit- 
tacked  with  calumny  by  the  conseryative 
press;  and  finds  bis  elevation  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  military  commanders  hay- 
ing influence  with  the  Provisional  Commis- 
He  tenders  his  resignation ;  which 


sion. 


i»  refused.  Subsequently  findinff  an  out- 
break imminent,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
supported  in  the  measures  which  would 
enable  him  to  suppress  it  in  the  bud,  he 
tenders  his  resignation  again,  and  formally 
announces  to  the  National  Assembly  his 


Meetings  were  held  in  the  suburbs  and  the 
most  densely  crowded  parts  of  Paris,  to 
excite  th^  passions  of  the  people.  Mobs 
again  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  were  nightly  impassa- 
ble. At  leuffth  the  signal  was  given  n>r  the 
formation  of  barricades. 

Friday^  June  22r£ 

**  The  movement  commenced  at  the  Place  de  ia 
Bastille,  where  the  first  assemblage  of  workmen 
was  formed  about  9  o*clock  in  the  morning.  From 
thence  the  crowd,  consisting  already  of  irom  600 
to  700  persons,  proceeded  aJone  the  Boulevards  to 
the  Portes  St  Martin  and  St  Denis,  raising  cries 
of  *  Down  with  the  National  Assembly,*  *  Down 
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tritti  Ltunaittoe,'  'Down  with  Ledru-RoUin,' 
■  Down  with  Marie,'  ■  Long  live  the  Republic, 
democratic  ind  aocial.' 


in^  at  tbett  head  leaden  recognized  by  biue  eap« 
with  ^Id  lace,  and  Eunon;;  them  were  men  v"' 
ing  the  uaifonn  of  ibe  Bepublican  Guard. 
reaching  the  Porte  SL  Denis,  this  body  commenced 
pulling  up  .tbe  .pavement  and  tearing  down  (he 
iron  railJQgs  along  the  afceol  leading  to  the  Rat  de 
CJdiy,  and  deetiayed  the  drum  of  a  dnimmer  who 
wa«  beating  the  rappel,  and  who  only  eBcaped  him  ■ 
Klf  by  laking  refoge  in  the  ResIaQrant  de  nEil-de- 
Bceuf,  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Noavelle. 

"  Ai  10  o'clock  an  omnibus  was  seized,  and,  the 
horK4  being  taken  awsy,  was  used  iu  banic&dijig 
the  Porte  St.  Dealn ;  two  cabriolets  and  a  wai 
carrier's  cart  were  next  laken,  and  employed 
consIructiDg  a  second  barricade  in  the  BouleTaid 
Bonne  Nottvelle,  where  a  third  barricade  was 
formed. 

"  At  thia  time,  among  the  barricades  of  this 
boulerard,  in  front  of  the  Rne  bfoa^ran,  a  num. 
berof  children  end  women  were  oMervable,  the 
latter  exhibiting  great  animation  ;  ibe  men  of  ihe 
barricaiies  entered  the  houses  and  demaadeJ  anus. 
They  broke  open  the  court-yard  gates  of  ttro 
houses  in  the  Sue  de  Cliry,  and  commitled  the 
game  violence  wherever  the  inmates  refused  to  lei 
theni  in.  At  half-pasl  11  o'clock  firing  was  heird 
in  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  at  which  time  <mly  a 
few  isolated  itetachmenls  of  the  National  Guaiils 
tvere  lo  lie  seen.  At  noon,  the  iVational  Guard  de- 
bouched by  the  Rue  de  Clery,  and  a  brisk  ficiiij 
b<^an  i  one  roan  was  killed,  while  other  pemon.", 
luiJ  among  ihem  a  woman,  were  wounded.  T\ui 
killed  and  wounded  werecatriedolf  by  the  men  nl 
the  barricades.  M.  Rc«er  (du  Nord),  formeily 
depulyi  rode  to  the  spot  by  himself,  dressed  in  bis 
uniform  as  chief  de  balaillon  of  the  National 
Guard,  rjome  of  the  persons  Bssemblcd  tnantfested 
an  intention  to  disarm  him  and  to  force  him  to 
quit  his  borse,  but  be  boldly  resisted  their  etiempie, 
arrested  oue  of  the  individuals,  and  directed  the 
National  Guard  to  join  him.  A  man,  who  levelled 
bis  piece  at  M.  Roger,  who,  during  the  whole  of 
this  scene,  exhibited  great  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind,  was  slaio.and  fell  detul  at  his  feet.  At  this 
moment  the  firing  of  musketry  was  heard  at  differ- 
ent points  at  once.  Three  National  Guards  were 
killed  at  the  barricade  Mazagran,  and  their  bodies 
remained  on  the  Boulevard,  Ming  stripped  by  the 
men  of  the  Barricades.  Ai  this  moment,  shots 
were  fired  from  No.  3  and  No.  5  of  Ibe  Boulevard 
Bonne  Nouvelle :  No.  3  being  the  Cafe  du  Com- 
merce, und  No.  5  the  Restaurant  Thierrj-.*" 

Tho  Provisional  Commissioners  had  ap- 
poio ted  General  Cbangamicr,  who  had  been 
sent  for  from  Alters,  Buccessor  of  M.  Clc- 
Tueut  Thomas,  as  commander-ia-chiof  of 
tbd  Natiooal  Guards  ;  but  General  Chan- 
■  Journal  des  Debate. 
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garnier  not  having  arrived,*  M.  Clemeit 
Thomas  continued  to  act,  and  directed  ii 
person  an  attack  upon  the  fint  bairiodi 
erected  in  the  Flam  de  la  Bastille. 

"  He  bad  with  him  several  eotnpames  botbo: 
Ibe  National  Guards  and  troops  oE  the  Line,  tui 
ioat  members  of  the  National  AsKDlbly.  Tht 
Utier  parleyed  with  ibe  insurgents  far  some  time, 
and  urged  them  to  disperse,  bet  withovl  euccm. 
They  Haici,  '  We  have  been  deceived,  and  will  h 
so  no  longer.  We  were  told  that  the  people  wen 
the  sovereigns,  and  we  will  now  hare  a  govoD- 
roenl  ■  of  our  own  choice."  General  ClaDni 
Thom&B  drew  up  his  men  ia  front  of  the  Bbri- 
cade,  anil  prepared  to  cany  it.  While  he  was  ia- 
ing  so,  a  man  standing  near,  came  and  said  to 
him,  '  Frfnci-garde,  man  gintral,  Uy  a  qmsiii 
coils  hommcs  out  ont  jvri  de  firtr  aj*r  vous.'  Sad- 
denly  the  windows  of  the  BDirou^dins  bouses  tmt 
ibrowii  open,  and  appeared  filled  with  armed  ma, 
pointing  their  uiusketB  at  the  National  Guirds 
A  conctniraied  and  moiderooB  discharge  foUom^. 
Twenty  of  the  National  GuaidB-surToanding  Cor- 
ral Thomaa  fell  about  him.  H^  himself  rohtiJ 
a  wound  in  the  ibieh ;  and  the  rqat  of  his  bbi 
having  fallen  back,  he  stood  for  a  moinent  alnx* 
alone,  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  dj. 
ing.  Reforming  his  troops,aada^unencoaii|ieg 
ihem  lo  the  attack,  the  barricade  Was  at  last  tv- 
rled ;  but  with  a  further  sacrifice  of  life.  Geoenl 
Thomas  afterwards  proceeded  to  other  poiots  o( 
tbeclly  where  bis  presence  was  requited;  batlki 
wound  be  had  received  becoming  aggravated  br 
four  hournof  duty,  during  which  it  had  been  ncg- 
IcL'ted,  be  had  then  lobeconveyed  to  the Tui^eiies. 
"  ^ablL■ll  from  further  CKetiion."* 

The  wound  of  General  Tbotnas  did  not 
prove  dan^iiTOus,  but  Other  eommandiingofr 
cere  wera  not  eqnallj  fortunate  In  escainiig 
the  effects  of  personal  ezpoffore  to  tlui 
Bpeoics  of  ambnticade  fighnng,  in  whiA 
they  wore  pieked  off  without  mercy,  by  cod- 
cealed  enemies,  firing  in  oomparatiTe  aeeii- 
rity  from  behind  bnck  walla.  Before  tk 
insurrection  was  put  down,  Franos  lost  sii 
of  her  bravost  genoralfl,  Bereral  memberi  of 
the  National  Asseiubly,  and  other  menef 
note,  in  circumstances  similar  tothoae  aboK 
narrated,  and  varying  only  in  the  details. 

The  capture  of  the  first  Danicades  erected 
appeared  to  have  no  cfieot  in  cheoking  tht 
progress  of  the  insurgents.  Dispersed  it 
one  quarter,  they  raUJed  In  another,  and 
threw  up  fresh  barricades  to  isolate  and  cut 
the  troops  employed  agaioat  them.  Il 
i  computed  that  as  many  as  three  hun- 
dtsd  barricades  wero  constmoted  on  the  first 
day  of  the  insurrection.;  and  on  the  second 
a  third  part  of  Paris  had  been  rendeied  a 
fortified  camp,  defended,  it  is  supposed,  hj 
at  least  JO, 000  combatants. 

'  Esnact  from  a  Private  Letter. 
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The  National  Assombly  met  on  the  24tli 
in  consternation.  The  members  of  the 
Provisional  Commission, — Lamartine  and 
Arago,  especially,  were  doing  all  that  men 
oould  do  to  restore  order,  in  co-operation 


invested  with  the  military  command  of  all 
the  forces  in  Paris,  including  the  troops  of 
the  lino,  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  the  Na^ 
tional  Guards,  but  f^o  many  in  the  Assem- 
bly believed  that  the  insurrection  had  the 
countenance  of  Ledru  Rollin,  and,  to  all, 
the  importance  of  unity,  energy,  and  der 
oision  on  the  part  of  government  was  so 
obvious,  that  a  vote  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority ,..placing  in  the  handB  of 
General  Cavai^ao  the.  entire  executive 
powers  of  the  state,  and  declaring  Paris  in 
a  state  of  siege.  To  this  vote  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Commission  promptly 
responded  by  a  formal  resignation  of  their 
trust  ;  and  thus  sumn^arily  ended  the 
"  thrco  months  of  power,"  which  have 
made  for  a  poet-philosopher  a  name  in  his- 
tory ;  and  a  name  which,  after  all  that  can 
be  alleged  against  Lamartine  for  errors  of 
judgment  in  a  most  difficult  position,  will, 
for  moral  courage,  moderation,  generous 
impulse  and  rectitude  of  purpose,  ever  be 
received  by  posterity  with  rei^pect. 

The  insurrection  lasted  four  days ;  but 
,we  have  no  space,  and  no  inclinatiop  for 
narration  of  the  horrors  for '  which  those 
four  days  will  bo  memorable.  In  brief,  the 
state  of  extensive  quarters  of  Paris  was 
that  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  and  defend- 
ed with  fury  by  its  inhabitants.  Cannon 
Was  brou^t  to  bear  upon  the  barricades, 
and  upon  houses  occupied  by  the  insurgents 


On  the  moning  of  Monday  the  insurreo- 
tioB  was  confined  to  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine,  and  before  the  evening  the  whole  of 
the  Faubourg  was  in  military  occupation. 
Throughout  the  conflict  the  troops  prind- 


with  General  Cavaignao,  whom  they  had]  pally  engaged  were  the  Grarde  Mobile  and 

the  regiments  of  the  Line.  The  National 
Guards,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
legions  connected  by  locality  with  the  in- 
surrection, lined  the  principal  thoroughfares 
to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  in- 
surgents. Shops  wece  dosed,  all  public 
intercounle  was  entirely  suspended,  and  no 
person  was  allowed  to  proceed  from  one 
house"  to  another  without  a  military  pass. 
At  night  no  vehicles  rattled  through  the 
streets,  and  silence  prevailed  like  that  of 
the  dei^d,~interrupted  only  by  discharges  of 
musketry,  or  the  warning  cry  of  the  senti- 
nels, repeated  from  post  to  post,  till  lost  in 
the  distancCjj — of . "  sentimilej  prenez-garde 
d  V0U5."  'It' was  another  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  effect  of  which,  upon  many  persons  of 
nervous  and  cldtable  temperaments,  was 
in  many  instances  more  fatal  than  gun-shot 
wounds  ;*  but  it  is  some  relief  to  learn, 


*  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  a  phjrncian  of  Paris, 
has  published  a  paper  "  On  the  inflaence  of  the  Re- 
voIntio|i  of  Febraary,  1848,  and  the  Insurrection  of 
June,  on  Developing  Insanity  in  Paris,"— Hardly 
had  the  last  shots  been  fired  last  February,  when  1  re- 
ceived several  victims  of  that  revolution,  which,  as 
M.  GK)udchaax,  minister  of  finances,  justly  says, 
has  been  effected  much  too  fast  These  first  pa- 
tients were  generally  sad,  melancholic,  and  despon- 
dent  Their  fiuicies  were  of  a'  heart-nending  de- 
scription, as  thfey  expiessed  a  constant  fbar  of  being 
slaughtered  and  assassinated.  One  of  these,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  the  aothor  of  several  scientific 
works,  motionlen,  and  with  a  fixed  stare,  hardly 
uttered  a  word ;  he  was  under  the  impression  th2^ 


as  advanced  posts  ;  and  whole  streets  were  ^®  ^^  going  to  be  cast  into  a  sewer,  and  there 
laid  in  ruins.  Frightful  atrocities  were  fi*^u^''^^i!5S*^*'^^^?^'  "Here they 
committed ;  but  wetave  to  remember,  i^  ^5  ^  «*  b^W°?  <iown  theToor;  they  are 


their  extenuation,  that  prisons  containing 
the  vilest  criminals  had  been  emptied  of 
their  inmates,  and  were  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents,*  maddened  with  ex- 
citement and  drink.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance  which  rendered,  .all  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation perilous  and  abortive.  Those 
who  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  the 
insurgents,  hoping  to  reason  with  them, 
often  fouEKl  themselves  entrapped,  so   to 


going  to  sei2e  me,  and  shoot  me  I'*  Others  fdndtd 
they  heard  threatening  voices,  telling  them  that  they 
should  be  gpillotined  along  with  their  families :  or 
they  constantly  heard  the  reports  of  fire-arms.  The 
patieiKs  of  this  class  mostly  belonged  to  the  respect- 
able trading  part  of  the  community ;  and  many  of 
them  had,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  succeeded 
in  amassing  some  property,  which  people  now 
wished  to  possess  without  taking  any  trouble  at  aU. 
In  order  to  escape  the  misfortunes  thev  dreaded, 
some  of  these  patients  tried  to  destroy  themselves, 
and  the  most  careful « Watching  was  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  ^.    Several,  perceiving 


oTwnoIr  ;«f  r^  ;i««e  ^f  «r/^T»Ao  .^- .««,•««  i««-  ^^^  ^k^7  woce  closcly  watched,  resolved  to  die  with 
speak,  into  dens  of  wolves,  or  raving  luna-  danger,  and  penrist^  in  their  purpose  with  a  sort 

tics,  upon  whom  reason  Was  thrown  away,  of  wild  energy.  Outofsixofthese,  who  all  thought 
Thus,  even  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of  themselves  mat  criminals,  or  ruined  and  betrayed 
Paris  was  not  respected,  and  he  fell  mor-  ^^  ^"/  nei^bors,  two  died  in  spite  of  the  empl^- 
•  11  1  J      u'l  1-        A     xv     •       ment  of  the  throat  tube.  '  One  of  these  two  laboured 

taUy  wounded,  while  appealmg  to  the  m-  L^der  one  of  the  strongest  delusions  which  1  ever  ob- 
surgcnts  in  the  name  ot  religion  and  the  served.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  bis  opsopha- 
Goa  of  mercy,  that  the  strife  should  cease. !  gu^  ^^  ^^^^  walied  in,  and  that  no  food  could  pav. 
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while  wc  are  writing,  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, that  the  first  accounts  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  which  were  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded ten  Uiousand,  were  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  total  number  of  deathli  attri- 
butable to  the  insurrection  of  June,  includ- 
ing those  who  havo  since  died  in  the  hos- 
pitals, is  under  1 ,500. .  . 

The  suspension  of  ten  of  the  most  disaf- 
fected journals — including  ^Za  Presse^  the 
editor  of  i^hich  (Emile  de  Girardin)  was 
repaid  for  his  advocacy  of  legitimacy  by 
several  weeks  of  confinement  in  prison  ; 
the  disarming  of  three  legions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  and  of  the  entire  district 
which  had  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
insurrection  ;  and  the  dissolution,  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationauzy  were  the  first  measures 
of  the  provisional  dictatorship  of  General 
Cavaignac.  The  latter  step  was  adopted 
on  the  ground  that  the  Ateliers  Nationaux 
were  a  dangerous  focus  of  political  agita- 

"  How  is  a  man  to  lire  (he  nsed  to  say)  n^en  alimhits 
are  tbmst  into  his  windpipe  1  you  are  choking  me, 
and  I  shall  soon  be  dead."  Bat  some  time  afterwards 
we  received  specimens  of  another  description  of  pa- 
tients, whose  derangement  might  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  working  of  the  new  political  ideas.  These 
were  not  dejected  and  sad ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  proud,  gay,  and  enthusiastic  looks,  and  were 
very  loquacious.  They  were  constantly  writing 
memorials,  constitutions,  Ace,  proclaimed  them- 
selves great  men,  the  deliverers  oi  the  country,  and 
took  the  rank  of  generals  and  members  of  the  go- 
vernment It  has  long  been  maintained,  that  mad- 
ness often  bears  the  imprint  of  pride.  I  declare 
that  I  never  saw  this  fact  so  forcibly  borne  out  as 
with  the  patients  whom  the  revolution  of  February 
drove  mad;  particularly  those  who,  imbued  with 
socialist,  communist,  and  regenerating  ideas,  be- 
lieved themselves  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  world.  Going  through  the  wards,  a  few 
days  ago,  with  one  of  my  professional  brethren,  we 
stopped  wiih  one  of  those  pacients  whose  disposition 
was  originally  of  a  kind  and  peaceful  description, 
bat  who  had  grown  restless  and  enthusiastic,  by  be- 
ing torn  from  his  usual  and  regular  occupations  by 
the  excitement  oi  the  times,  and  flung  into  the 
streets,  the  clubs,  and  amidst  the  working  classes. 
He  spoke  as  follows,  afler  having  discussed  two 
points  which  had  been  much  delated  of  late :  ^  I 
perceive  that  the  people  want  to  make  it  appear  that 
I  am  mad :  but  I  am  proud  of  the  glory  which  will 
be  shed  on  my  name  when  posterity  will  do  justice  to 
me,  and  ask,  with  painful  astonishment,  how  the 
author  of  such  useful  and  philanthropic  views  could 
ever  have  been  thought  mad !  why  should  I 
grieve  at  this  injustice,  however;  was  not  Tasso 
locked  up  under  the  same  suspicion?' 

The  terrible  insurrection  of^  June  has  already  be- 
gun to  bear  its  fruits.  I  have  received  more  than 
twenty  patients  already,  and  I  know  that  the  pro- 
portion is  equally  large  in  other  establishments. 
Among  this  number  there  were  several  cases  of 
mania ;  those  who  were  tiius  maniacal  were  threat- 
ening to  kill,  shoot,  massacre  everybody ;  they  were 
constantly  calling  out  murder,  and  help,  and  were, 
in  fact,  in  a  state  of  mdescribable  excitement.    I 


tion,  although  it  was  remarked  tbat,  afl«r 
all,  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  men  then 
eibployedy  comparatively,  had  taken  put 
in  the  insurrection ;  perhaps  from  an  ub- 
willingness  to  risk  their  government  pay. 
Instead  of  wages  for  nominal  work,  relief 
was  now  given  to  them  in  rations, — ti  in 
Ireland  upon  the  discontinaanoe  of  the  ffi- 
tem  of  employment  upon  the  roads.  A 
vote  of  the  National  Assembly  decreed  die 
penalty  of .  transportation,  with  trial  br 
court-martial,  against  all  who  had  aeted 
with  the  insurgents,  and  this  penalty  hii 
heen  enforced  in  the  case  of  several  tkim' 
sands  who  were  at  the 'time  or  subseqaentlj 
apprehended. 

Upon  these  measures^  or  npon  meaanres 
of  a  more  severe  character,  if  snch  had 
hcc'n  passed  and  confined  to  the  emergencj, 
it  would  ho  hardly  necessary  to  make  anj 
comment ;  for  at  a  time  when  blood  is  flofV- 
ing,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  respect  for  law,  or 

have  been  told  that  a  patient  thus  affected,  and  If- 
ing.in  an  hospital  for  a  ?vound,  said,  *'  I  want  k> 
eat  the  flesh  of  a  national  guard,  soaked  in  theUooi 
{ of  a  garde  mobile.*'  Although  I  do  not  vouch  fti 
the  truth  of  this  report,  I  can  state  that  what  I  hevi 
in  my  establishment  is  fully  as  bad  as  this  tangt 
wish.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  firing  of  oe 
musketrv  and  artillery  even  seized  npon  womea 
One  of  them,  who  was  brought  to  this  asylum,  ate 
having  been  removed  from  a  barricade  where  tht 
was  holding  forth  in  a  furious  maimer,  told  me  this 
she  left  her  husband  without  knowing  what  she  w» 
about,  and  that  she  remembered  neither  the  w«6 
nor  the  acts  which  were  attributed  to  her.  Tka 
ladv,  who  has  a  cultivated  mind,  is  full  ol  talm, 
and  writes  excelled  verses,  see.ms  to  me  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  febrile  over-exdto- 
ment,  brought  on  by  the  agency  of  terrible  evenli 
upon  a  naturally  sensitive  and  nervous  dispositioD. 
But  the  greater  number  of  these  patients  belong  to 
the  naelancholic  form  of  the  disease.  Like  Ae 
February  patients  of  the  same  category,  they  talk 
of  death,  the  guillotine,  ruin,  pillage,  and  fire.  The 
terrible  scenes  which  they  nave  had  under  their 
eyes  have  plunged  them  into  a  sort  of  stapor.  X 
lady  inmate  of  the  asylum  was  telling  me  ycstoday 
— "  Before  this  dreadful  revolution  I  was  of  a  cheer- 
ful disposition ;  but  how  is  it  possible  not  to  go  mal 
whet)  one  is  in  constant  a]^rehensioa  for  the  life  of 
one's  children,  for  one's  jsroperty,  and  where  the 
certainty  of  bein?  stripped  of  everything  stares  one 
in  the  facel  These  feaiAil  events  have  plunged 
me  into  this  wretched  state.  I  am  a  prey  to  eoa- 
stant  frights — the  least  movement,  the  least  none. 
makes  me  shudder.  1  endeavour  to  reason  mwdf 
into  a  calmer  state,  but  I  feel  powerless,"  It  slioiik! 
be  noticed,  that  our  civil  discords  have  not  been  tk 
direct  cause  of  derangement  with  all  the  pafieDB. 
There  were  some  among  them  who;  for  some  time 
previously,  had  shown  symptoms  of  abeiration  of 
mind,  and  in  whom  the  revolution  has  hastened  the 
appearance  of  the  confirmed  disease.  Others  had 
had  anterior  attacks ;  but  about  half  of  thera  had 
been  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  merHal  facuhice^ 
and  their  madness  had  .no  other  cause  tiini^  our  teas- 
ful  political  commotions.-— Z«an«c^ 
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the  forms  of  oonstitutional  liberty ;  but  we 
have  seen  with  surprise  and  mortification 
that  the  conservatives  and  moderate  or 
lukewarm  republicans  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, forming  the  majority,  have  united 
to  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  not  only 
with  the  unreasoning  portion  of  a  demo- 


cratic public,  but  with  all  sincere  lovera.of  too  many  regarded  as  a  mere  scientific  apo- 


freedom,  in  maintaining  martial  law  long 
after  the  Necessity  f^r  it  has  ceased,  and 
reviving  some  of  the  most  odious  restric- 
tions of  the  right  of  disciissioji,  to  get  rid 
of  which  seemed  to  be  the  very  object  of 
the  Revolution.  More  than  three  months 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  insurrection  haa 
been  quelled,  and  Paris  is  still  in  ^'  a  state- 
of  siege.'*  General  Cavaignac  is  still  in- 
vested with  the  powers  of  a  military  dicta- 
torship, in  favor  of  which  it  is  only  to  be 
said  that  they  are  exercised  with  strict  im- 
partiality ;  neither  the  advocates  of  com- 
munism, nor  of  monarchy,  nor  of  ropubli- 
oanism  in  any  other  form  than  that  which 
now  exists  in  France,  being  permitted  to 
l^ve  free  and  fair  utterance  to  their  senti- 
ments. 

Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  rules 
of  law  and  public  opinion  would  have  beeti 
sufficient  restraints  for  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  it  was  the  month  following Ihe 
sanguinary  days  of  June.  The  appetite 
for  violence  had  been  too  much  satiated 


humiliation,  that  such  a  man  as  Leon  Fau- 
ch^r,  from  whom,  as  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Political  Economists,  we  had  look- 
ed for  better  things,  puts  this  doctrine  for- 
ward as  his  interpretation  of  republican 
liberty.  The  mischief  that  he  is  thereby 
doing  is  immense.    Political  economy  is  by 


logy  for  wealth  and  privilege ;  and  the 
speeches  of  Leon  Fauch6r,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  like  the  writings  of  Peter 
M'CuIloch,  in  this  country,  are  helping  to 
confirm  that  impression  in  the  mind  of  the 
working  classes. 

.  Equally  impolitic  and  mischievous  has 
been  the  conduct  of  Odilon  Barrot,  in 
bringing  the  support  of  what,  in  England, 
we  should  term  the  whig  interest,  to  the 
impeachment  of  Lquia  Blanc  and  Caussi- 
diere,  for  iheir  presumed  share  in  the  riot 
of  the  1 5th  of  May.  The  evidence  against 
them,  adduced  by  the  Committee,  estab- 
lishes nothing  but  their  mob  popularity  and 
their  sympathy  with  the  mob.  These  are 
hardly  crimes  for  which  a  lury  will  convict ; 
and  if  a  conviction  be  ootained,  they  are 
still  not  crimes'  in  the  estimation  of  the 
working  portion  of  the  population.  The 
charge  also  was  one  which  had  been  already 
disposed  of  by  the  Assembly.  Why  revive 
it,  especially  when  the  evidence  had  entirely 
failed  of  connecting  either  Louis  Blanc  or 


with  blood,  for  its  advocates  to  retain  their  j  Oaussidiere  with  the  events  of  June,  if  not 
influence  with  any  considerable  class  of  j  from  motives  of  personal  and  party  animo- 
the  people.     The  authors  of  new  provoca-  sity  ? 


tions  to  insurrection  would  have  sunk  be* 


In  the  meantime  the  Minister  of  War 


neath  the  wiUiering  effects  of  public  scorn :  announces  that  the  French  army  has  been 


and  hatred,  even  if  the  law  4iad  failed  to 
punish.  They  had  th^n  no  case  for  agita- 
tion ; — ^now  a  plea  is  given  to  them.  Their 
acquiescence  is  to  be  ad^ed  in  a  constitu- 
tion, voted  at  a  time  when  liberty  of  dis- 
eossion  was  suspended.  How  can  a  consti- 
tution so  passea  win  its  way  into  the. confi- 
dence of  the  masses  ?  The  National  As- 
sembly have  even  revived  ^he  law  of  oau- 
tion-money,  the  effect  of  which  (like  o^ 
own  stamp  laws)  is  to  eonfine  to  cu)itali8t8 
the  privilege  of  nevrspaper  pnblicatiojQ.  No 
political  daily  joun;ial,  however  small,  is 
to  be  published  in  I^Vance  without  a  depo- 


sit lodged  in  the  hands  of  flovemment  of  ^  prepared  for  the  war  which  may  never  come, 

9  principle  of  this  than  it  now  is,  with  annual  deficits  and 


nearly  iei,000.     The  sage 

law  is,  that  because  a  man  may  knock  down 

his    neighbor     in    walking    through     the 


ott  of  doors  till  he  has  entered  into*  recog- 
nisances for  keeping  the  peace  !  Yet  we 
see  with  regret  and  with  feelings  even  of 


again  raised  to  an  effective  force  of  500,000 
men ; — this  not  from  any  fear  of  invasion, 
of  which  there  was  never  less  ground  of  ap- 
prehension, but  with  the  same  objects  as 
that  of  Lord  Palmerstpn, — to  hold  a  high 
rank  as  the  airblter  of  nations.  The  English 
and  French  goveruments  are  now  spending, 
upon  what  they  term  necessary  measures  of 
national  defence,  the  collective  sum  of 
thirty-five  millions  iTterlingpor  annum  ;  and 
neither  government  has  the  wit  to  perceive, 
that  if  It  were  to  keep  a  third  part  of  this 
sum  in  the  public  treasury  in  the  shape  of  a 
surplus  revenue,  it  would  be  infinitely  better 


overwhelmix^   debts.     Of  course,  neither 
government  can  have  anything  to  spare  for 


streets,  no  one  shall  be  at  liberty  to  stir  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  nor  the  re- 


peal of  obnoxious  taxes  ;  and  of  course  the 
new  FVenoh  Minister  of  Finance  has  found 
it  neoessary  to  re-impose  the  tax  on  salt, 
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and  severftl  other  of  the  taxes  taken  off  by 
the  Provisional  Government  in  their  first 
days  of  power. 

Amid  these  complicate^  difficulties,  Wc 
may  lament,  but  we  cannot  wonder,  that 
the  populace  of  Paris  should  return,  at  the 
last  election  of  September>  as  a  defiance  to 
the  National  Assembly — Raspailj  the  very 
leader  of  the  tumult  of  the  15th  of  May, 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
ccnnes;  and,  for  the  second  time,  Louis 
Napoleon. 

Remark,  however,  that  this  untoward  re- 
sult is  to  be  attributed  not  to. universal 
8i:^age,  but  to  the  original  error  of  the 
electoral  districts,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  iKimber  of  registered  electors  for  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  is  406,929.  Qf 
these  the  number  that  voted  on  the  20th  of 
September,  was  but  247,242 .;  out  of  whom 
Louis  Napoleon  obtained  the  votes  of  only 
110,752,  although  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
— Raspail,  66^963.  The  actual  majority 
divided  their  votes  among  a  greater  number 
of  moderate  republicai^  and  conservative 
candidates  than  could  be  returned.  We 
have  contended  that  a  minority  ahould  share 
in  the  representation  ;  but  horp  is  a  contri- 
vance by  which  the  majority  itself  is  ex- 
cluded. It  ^ould  at  least  have  been  fore- 
seen, that  the  majority  of  a  constituency, 
such  as  that  of  Paris,  would  form  a  ;nass 
too  unwieldy  for  united  action,  exqepting  at 
periods  of  extraordinary  excitement.. 

France  and  Germany  are  now  engaged 
upon  the  important  problem,  not  so  much 
of  universal  suffrage,  as  the  question  of  the 
best  mode  of  its  application.  In  some  way 
or  other  every  man,  and  let  us  add,  every, 
woman,  as  integral  elements  of  the  state, 
exercise  and  have  always  exercised  an  influ- 
ence (recognized  or  not)  in  political  affairs. 
How  is  that  influence  to  be  extended  so  that 
it  can  receive  its  most  beneficial  direction }  \ 
The  undoubted  object  of  every  community 
is  that  of  placing  its  wisest  and  worthiest 
at  the  head  of  the  public  administration. 
How  is  that  object  to  be  attained  ?  Not, 
certainly,  by  a  form  of  suffrage  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  electors  are  compelled  to  vote  in 
the  dark,  being  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
the  best  judgment  they  can  form  of  candi- 
dates personally  unknown  to  them  is  but  a 
blind  guess. 

The  French  Republic  has  hitherto  only 
copied  the  worst  teatures  of  the  American 
Constitution,  with  an  exaggeration  of  its 
defects.  The  solution  of  Uie  problem  will 
ultimatelj  be  found,  not  in  the  direot  cen- 


tralization, of  the  suffrages  of  the  massei, 
but  in  its  wider  extension  to  local  instita- 
tions,  with  federal  organization. 


Amecdote  op  Joseph  the  Scconi». — Jo^'^P^  ^ 

I  Second  (Emperor  of  .Germany,  succeeded  bv  Fzucit 

I  the  Second,  and  grandfather  to  fVidinand,  the  pee- 

sent  Emperor  of  Austria)  was  fond  of  any  ad?eft- 

I  ture  where- he  was  not  recognized  aa  Elmperor.  Boi 

was  this  philosophy  ?    I  think  not,  for,  when  it  wai 

necessary  tQ  sacrince  some  imperial  caprice  to  the 

wishes  of  the  nation)  Joseph  showed  himself  ba 

Utile  of  the  philosopher.    Having  arrived  at  Biv> 

sels  in  1789,  in  sttitt  incognito,  he  Jived  b^  pfcfo- 

ence  in  the  delightful'  palace  of  Liacken,  built  muj 

years  before  by  his  ancestors.    Driving:  himself  oat 

day  a  very  modest  equipage,  being  a  carriage  to 

;  hold  two  people,  with  a  servant  out  of  liverv,  in  die 

I  neigihborhood  of  Brussels;  he  was  overtaken  bjt 

I  shower  a  short  distance  aAer  leaving  the  aveone 

!  that  surrounded  the  city  to  take  tbe  road  to  Ladna 

He  had  not  gone  two  hundred  paces  when  he  orer- 

took  a  pedestrian  going  th^  same  way.  and  who  made 

a  sign  to  him  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him. 


was  an  old  Belgian  soldier.  Joseph  stopped  the 
horses.  -  "  Monsieur,"  says  the  pedestrian,  "  Would 
there  be  any  indiscretion  in  asking  a  place  boide 
you  1 — ^it  would  not  inconvenience  you,  as  yoa  aie 
alone  in  your  caleche,  and  would  save  my  uufin 
for  1  am  an  invalid  at  the  expense  of  His  Ma^ewfr 
"  Let  us  save  the  uniform,  mv  good  man,"  says  the 
Emperor,  "  and  place  yourself  beside  me.  where 
have  you  been  walking  V  "  Ah,"  savs  the  soldiff, 
"  i  have  been  to  see  one  of  my  uiends,  who  is  one 
of  the  royal  park-keepers,  and  have  made  a  moa 
excellent  breakfast"  "  What  is  it  yon  have  had  » 
excellent  1"  "  Gruessl^'  ''  How  should  I  know* 
some  soup,  perhaps?"  "Ah,  yes-r-soup  indeed, 
better  than  that.'*  "A  fillet  of  veal  well  laidedr 
"  Better  than  that"  *'  I  cannot  guess  any  mofe," 
says  Joseph.  "  A  pheasant  my  worthy  sir,  a  pb» 
sant,  taken  .from  the  royal  preserves,"  permittiBf 
himself  (o  give  a  slight  tap  on  the  imperial  shonUer 
next  him.  "Takien  from  the  royal  preserves,  it 
ought  to  be  much  the  better,"  replied  ^e  moaaxch. 
"  ^o  I  can  assure  you  it  was,"  answered  bis  cob- 
panion. 

As  they  approached  the  town,  and  the  rain  still 
continuing,  Joseph  asked  his  passenger  where  Ik 
lived,  and  where  he  would  get  down.  **  Y6a  are  los 
good,  sir,"  says  the  old  soldier,  **,  i  shall  impoee  upon 
your  kindness."  *'  No,  no,"  replied  the  finiperor; 
"let  me  know  your  street"  The  pedestrian  ^^ming 
the  sureet,  requested  to  know  te  whom  he  was  so 
much  obliged  for  such  civility  as  he  had  receiTed. 
*<  Come,  it  is  your  turn,'',  says  Joa^h,  '*  to  gnft* 
'<  You  are  in  the  army,  without  doabt  1"  **  Yes." 
"  Lieutenant  ?"  <*  Yes.  but  better  than  that* 
*'  Colonel,  perhaps  ?"  "  Better  than  that,  I  tell  yoo." 
**  Hallo !"  sa3r8  the  old  soldier,  retreating  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage,  *'  Are  you  a  General  or  Field- 
Marshal  7"  <'  Better  than  that"  "  Ah  1  Heavens ! 
it  is  the  Emperor  7"    **  As  yon  say,  so  it  ia." 

There  was  no  means  of  throwing  himself  at  the 
monarch's  leet  ii^  the  carriage.  The  old  aoldkr 
made  the  most  ridiculous  excuses  fw  his  fiuailiaxity 
requesting  of  the  Emperor  to  stop  the  carriage  dut 
he  might  get  down.  "  So,"  says  the  soveieiflL 
"  after  having  eaten  my  pheasant,  yoa  woold  be  too 
happy,  in  spits  of  the  rain,. to  get  rid  of 
qnickly."-*jf/flifariiaL 
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THE  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BT    PROFESSOR   CREAST. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  ARBELA,  AD.  331. 

"  The  victory  of  Ckarles  Martel  (at  Tours)  has  immortalized  his  name,  and  may  justly  be  reckoned 
dmoDg  those  few  battles  qf  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world 
in  all  its  subsequent  scepes ;  Marathon,  Arbsla,  the  Metaurus,  Chalons,  and  Leipsic." — Hallam. 

"  Alexander  deserves  the  glory  which  he  has  enjoyed  for  so  man^  centuries  and  among  all  nations ;  but, 
what  if  he  had'been  beaten  at  Arbela,  having  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  deserts  in  his  rear,  without 
any  strong  places  of  refuge,  nine  hundred  leagpes>fiom  Macedonia  1" — Napoleok. 

"  Asia  beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  prepress  of  a^hero,  the  sweep  of  whose  con- 
quests was  a^'  wide  and  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric  Kings,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldaean  hordes ; 
but,  far  unlike  the  transient  wliirl  winds  of  .Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no 
less  deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Qreek  power  took  root,  and  the  language  and  the  civilization 
of  Greece  were  planted  irom  the  shores  of  the  Meeeen  to  the  banks  Of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the 
great  Ehrrcanian  plain  to  the  cataracts  of  the  NiK ;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in 
their  effects  to  enaure  for  ever." — AafioLD. 


Three  of  the*  Six  Battlds  wliioh  oar  great 
luBtorian,  Hallam,  selects  as  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  Of  the  world,  have 
been  the  subjects  of  portions  of  a  series  of 
papers  which  appeared  in  this  periodical 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  present  year. 
The  high  aathority  of  Hallaiik  makies  the 
others  which  he  mentions  i^ortfay  of  the 
same  consideration  ;  and,  if  confirmation  of 
Hallam 's  judgment  respecting  Arbela  were 
requisite,  such  confirmation  would  be  amply 
supplied  by  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Na-. 
poleon  as  to  the  decisive  effect  which  a  re- 
verse at  Arbela  would  haveprodaced  on  the 
career  of  Alexander ;  and  by  the  emphatic 
language  in  which  Arnold  has  impressed  en 
OS  how  important  Alexander's  -career  of 
conquest  has  been  to  the  whole  human  race. 
A  long  and  not.  uninstructive  list  n^ight 
be  made  out  of  illustnous  men^  whose  oha^ 
meters  have  been  vindicated  during,  recant 
times  from  aspersions  which  for  oenturiesbad 
been  thrown  on  them.  The  spirit  of  mo- 
dem inquiry,  and  the  tendency  of  modem 
sdiolarship,  both  of  wnioh  are  often  said  to 
be  solely  negative  ahd  destructive,  have  in 
truth,  restored  to  splendor,  ana  almost 
created  anew,  for  more  than  they  have  as- 
sailed with  censure,  or  dismissed  from  con- 
sideration as  unreal.  The  troth  of  many  a 
brilliant  narrative  of  brilliant  exploits  has^ 
of  late  years  been  triumphantiy  demom- 
ttrated,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  sceptji- 
cal  scoffs  with  which  little  ndhds  have  carped 
at  the  great  minds  of  antiquity,  has  been, 
in  many  instances,  decisively  ezposedr 
The  laws,  the  politics,  and  the  linea  of  ao* 


tion  adopted  or  recommended  by  eminent 
men  and  powerful  nations  have  been  ex- 
amined with  keener  investigation,  and  con- 
sidered with  more  comprehensive  judgment 
than  formerly  were  brought  to  bear  on  these 
subjects.  The  result  haa  been  at  least  as 
often  favorable  as  unfavorable  to  the  per- 
sons and  the  states  so  scratinized ;  and 
maty  an  oft-repeated  slander  against  both 
measures  and  men  has  thus  been  silenced, 
we  niay  hope  for  ever. 

The  veracity  of  Herodotus,  the  pure  pa- 
triotism of  Pericles,  of  Demosthenes,  and 
of  the  GTracchi  ;  the  wisdom  of  Clislbenes 
and  of  Licinius  as  constitutional  reformers, 
may  be  mentioned  at  random  as  fiicts  which 
recent  writers  have  cleared  from  unjust  sus- 
picion and  censure.  And  it  miffht  be  oasily 
shown  that  the  defensive  tendency  which 
distingui^es  the  preaent  and  recent  ffreat 
writers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Engmnd, 
has  been  equally  manifested  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  have  treated  the  heroes  of 
thought  and  heroes  of  action  who  lived  dur- 
ing what^we  term  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
whom  it  was  so  long  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
Or  neglect. 

The  name,  of  the  victor  of  Arbela  has  led 
to  tfiese  .reflections ;  for,  although  the  ra- 
pidity and  extent  of  Alexander's  conquests 
has  through  all  ages  challenged  admiration 
and  amaseinent,  the  grandeur  of  genius 
whicji  he  displayed  in  his  schemee  of  com- 
merce, civilisation,  and  of  comprehensive 
union  and  unity  ibnong  nations,  has,  until 
lately,  been  comparatively  unhonored.  This 
loDg-continiied  depredation  wae  of  early 
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date.  The  ancient  rhetoricians, — a  class  of 
babblers,  a  school  for  liars  and  scandal,  as 
Niebuhr  justly  termed  them, — chose,  among 
the  stock  themes  for  their  com  mon-places,  the 
character  and  exploits  of  Alexander.  They 
had  their  followers  in  every  age  ;  and,  un- 
til a  very  recent  period,  all  who  wished  to 
*'  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talc,"  about  un- 
reasoning ambition,  extravagant  pride,  and 
the  formidable  frenzies  of  free  will  when 
leagued  with  free  power,  have  never  failed 
to  blazon  forth  the  so-called  madman  of 
Macedonia  as  one  of  the  most  glaring  ex- 
amples. Without  doubt,  many  of  these 
writers  adopted  with  implicit  credence  tra- 
ditional ideas,  and  supposed,  with  unin- 
quiring  philanthropy,  that  in  blackening 
Alexander  they  were  doing  humanity  good 
service.  But  also,  without  doubt,  many  of 
his  assailants,  like  those  of  other  sreat  men, 
have  been  mainly  instigated  by  ^'  that 
strongest  of  all  antipathies,  the  antipathy 
of  a  second-rate  mind  to  a  first-rate  one,"* 
and  by  the  envy  which  talent  often  bears  to 
genius. 

Arrian,  who  wrote  his  history  of  Alexan- 
der, when  Hadrian  Was  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  and  when  the  spirit  of  declam- 
ation and  dogmatism  was  at  its  full  height, 
but  who  was  himself,  unlike  the  dreaming 
pedants  of  the  schools,  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier  of  practical  and  proved  ability,  well 
rebuked  the  malevolent  aspersions  which  he 
heard  continually  thrown  upon  the  memory 
of  the  great  conqueror  of  the  East. 

And  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sol- 
diers and  writers  of  our  own  nation.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  though  he  failed  to  esti^* 
mate  justly  the  full  merits  of  Alexander, 
has  expressed  his  sense  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  part  played  in  the  world  by  "  The  Great 
Emathian  Conqueror"  in  language  that 
well  deserves  quotation  :-^ 

^'  So  much  hath  the  spirit  of  some  one 
man  excelled  as  it  hath  undertaken  and 
effected  the  alteration  of  the  greatest  states 
and  commonweals,  the  erection  of  mon- 
archies, the  conquest  of  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires, guided  handfuls  of  men  against  mul- 
titudes of  equal  bodily  strength,  contrived 
victories  beyond  all  hope  and  discourse  of 
reason,  converted  the  fearful  passions  of  his 
own  followers  into  magnanimity,  and  the 
valor  of  his  onemies  into  cowardice ;  such 
spirits  have  been  stirred  up  in  sundry  ages 
of  the  world,  and  in  divers  parts  thereof,  to 
erect  and  cast  down  again,  to  establish 
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and  to  destroy,  and  to  bring  all  tUopf 
persons,  and  states  to  the  same  oertais 
ends,  which  the  infinite  spirit  of  the  Uu- 
versaly  pierdng,  moving,  and  govemii^ 
all  things,  hath  ordained.  Certainly,  thr 
things  that  this  king  did,  were  marvellous, 
and  would  hardly  have  been  undertaken  br 
any  one  else :  and  though  his  father  had 
determined  to  have  invaded  the  Lesser  An, 
it  is  like  enough  that  he  wonld  have  cob- 
tented  himself  with  some  part  thereof,  aid 
not  have  discovered  the  rtyer  of  Indus,  u 
this  man  did."* 

A  higher  authority  than  cither  Arrian  or 
Raleigh  may  now  be  referred  to  by  tkoR 
who  wbh  to  know  the  real  merit  of  Alexan- 
der as  a  general,  and  how  far  the  common- 
place assertions  are  tme^  that  his  sucoesKf 
were  the  mere  results  of  fortunate  rsshnes 
and  unreasoning  pugnacity.  Napoleon  B^ 
lected  Alexander  as  one  of  the  seven  great- 
est generals  whose  noble  de^ds  history  ha: 
handed  down,  to  us,  and  from  the  study  of 
whose  campaigns  the  principles  of  war  an 
to  be  learned.  The  critique  of  the  greatect 
conqueror  of  modem  times  on  the  military 
career  of  the  great  conqueror  of  the  (Hi 
world,  is  no  less  graphic  than  true. 

''  Alexander  crossed  the  Dardanelles  334, 
B.  c,  with  an  army  of  about  40,000  mes, 
of  which  one-eighth  was  cavalry  ;  he  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Granicus  in  '  oppositioa 
to  an  army  under  Memnon,  the  Greek, 
who  commanded  for  Darius  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  jear 
333  in  establishing  his  power  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  seconded  by  the  Greek  coloniea, 
who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Blaok  Set 
and. on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Sardii, 
Ephesus,  Tarsus,  Miletus,  &c.  The  kin^ 
of  Persia  left  their  prbvinces  and  towns  to 
be  governed  according  to  their  own  partica- 
lar  laws.  Their  em^pire  was  a  union  d 
confederated  states,  and  did  not  form  one 
nation;  this  facilitated  its  conquest.  As 
Alexander  only  wished  for  the  throne  of 
the  monarch,  he  easily  effected  the  change, 
by  respecting  the-  custom's,  mannera,  and 
laws  of  the  people,  who  ezperienoed  10 
change  in  their  condition. 

^^  In  the  year  332,  he  met  with  Darioa  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  who  had  taken  wf 
a  position  near  Tarsus,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Issus,  in  the  province  of  Cilicia.  H€ 
defeated  him,  entered  Syria^  took  Damat- 
cus,  which  contained  all  the  riches  of  Ike 
great  king,  and  laid  siege  to  Tjre.     TUm 

•  "The  historie  of  the  WoikL"by  Sir  Water 
Raleigh,  Knight,  p.  648. 
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Baperb  metropolis  of  the  oommeree  of  the 
world  detained  him  nine  months.  He  took 
Gazft  after  a  siege  of  two  months ;  crossed 
the  desert  in  seven  daja ;  entered  Pelusiam, 
and  Memphis ;  and  founded  Alexandria. 
In  less  than  two  years,  after  two  battles 
and  four  or  five  sieges,  the  ooasts  of  the 
Black  Soa,  from  Phasis  to  Byzantiiam,  those 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  Alexandria, 
all  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt^  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  arms. 

''In  331,  he  repassed  the  desert,  en- 
camped  in  Tyre,  reorossed  Syrta^  entered 
Damascus,  passed  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, and  defeated  Darius  on  the  field  of 
Arbela,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  still 
stronger  army  than  that  which  he  command- 
ed on  the  Issus,  and  Babylon  opened  her 
gates  to  him.  In  330,  he  overran  Susa, 
and  took  that  city,  Persopolis,  and  Pasarga, 
which  contained  the  tomb  ot  Cyrus.  In 
320,  he  directed  his  course  northward,  en- 
tered Ecbatana,  and  extended  his  conquests 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  punished 
Be&Bus,  the  cowardly  assassin  of  Darius, 
penetrated  into  Scythia,  and  subdued  the 
Scythians.  In  32S,  he  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Oxus,  received  16,000  recruits  from 
Macedonia,  and  reduced  the  neighboring 
people  to  subjection.  In  327,  he  crossed 
the  Indus,  vanquished  Poms  in  a  pitched 
battle,  took  him  prisoner,  and  treated  him 
as  a  king.  He  contemplated  passing  the 
Ganges,  but  his  army  refused.  He  sailed 
down  the  Indus,  in  the  year  326,  with  800 
vesscb  ;  having  arrived  at  the  ocean,  he 
sent  Nearchus  with  a  fleet  to  run  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
In  325,  he  took  sixty  days  in  crossing  from 
Gedrosia,  entered  Keramania,  returned  to 
Pasarga,  Peraepolis,  and  Susa,  and  married 
Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius.  In  324, 
he  marched  once  more  to  the  north,  passed 
Ecbatana,  and  terminated  his  career  at 
Babylon."* 

The  enduring  importance  of  Alexander1» 
conquests  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  du- 
ration of  his  own  life  and  empire,  or  even 
by  the  duration  of  the  kingdoms  which  his 

gnerals  after  his  death  formed  out  of  the 
kgments,  of  that  mighty  dominion.  In 
•very  region  of  the  world  that  he  traversed, 
Alexander  planted  Greek  settlements,  and 
founded  cities,  in  the  populations  of  which 
the  Greek  element  at  once  asserted  its  pre- 
dominance.    Among    hu    saooesson,  the 

•  See  Ck>aiit  Montholon's  <*  Mwioiii  of  Napolsim." 
Vol.  XV.  No.  IV.  83 


Seleucidsa  and  the  Ptolemies  imitated  their 
great  captain  in:  blending  schemes  of  civili- 
zation, of  commercial  intercourse,  and  of 
literary  and  scientific  research  with  all  their 
enterprizes  of  military  aggrandizement,  and 
with  all  their  systems  of  civil  administra- 
tion. Such  was  the  ascendency  of  the 
Greek  genius,  so  wonderftilly  comprehen- 
sive and  assimilating  was  the  cultivation 
which  it  introduced,  that  within  thirty 
years  after  Alexander  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, the  Greek  language  was  spoken  in 
every  country  from  the  shores  of  ^gsean  to 
the  Indus,  and  also  throughout  Egypt — 
not,  indeed)  wholly  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  native  dialects,  but  it  became  the  lan- 
guage of  every  court,  of  all  literature,  of 
every  judicial  and  political  function,  and 
formed  a  medium  of  commumoation  among 
the  many  myriads  of  mankind  inhabiting 
these  large  portions  of  the  old  world. 
Throughout  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
the  Hellenic  character  that  was  thus  im- 
parted,  remained  in  full  vigor  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Mahometan  conquests.  The 
infinite  value  of  this  to  humanity  in  the 
highest  and  holiest  point  of  view,  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  and  the  workings  of  the 
finger  of  Providence  has  been  gratefully  re- 
cognised by  those  who  have  observed  how 
the  early  growth  and  progress  of  Christi- 
anity were  aided  by  that  diffusion  of  the 
Greek  language  and  civilization  threughout 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Esypt,  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  Macedonian  conquest 
of  the  East. 

In  Upp'^r  Asia,  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
the  direct  and  material  influence  of  Greek 
ascendency  was  more  short-lived.  Yet, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Hellenic  king- 
doms in  these  regions,  especially  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  the  modem 
Bokhara,  very  important  effects  were  pro- 
duced on  the  intellectual  tendencies  and 
tastes  of  the  iohabitaixts  of  those  countries 
audi  of  the  adjacent  ones,  by  the  animating 
contact  of  the  Grecian  spirit.  Much  of 
Hindoo^  science  and  philosophy,  much  of 
the  literature  of  the  later  Persian  kingdom 
of  the  ArsacidsB,  either  originated  from, 
or  was  largely  modified  by,  Grecian  influ- 
ences. So,  also,  the  learning  and  science 
of  the  Arabians  was  in  a  far  less  degree  the 
result  of  original  invention  and  genius,  than 
it  was  the  reproduction,  in  an  altered  form, 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  and  the  Greek  lore, 
which  the  Saracenic  conquerors  acquirea 
together  with  their  acquisition  of  the  pro- 
vinoesi  which  Alezander  bad  subjugated, 
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nearly  a  thottsand  years  before  the  armed 
disciples  of  Mahomet  commenced  their 
career  in  the  East.  It  is  well  known  that 
Western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  drew 
its  philosophy,  its  arts,  and  iis  science, 
principally  from  Arabian  teachers.  And 
thus  we  see  how  the  intellectual  influence  of 
ancient  Greece,  poured  on  the  eastern- world 
by  Alexander's  victories,  and  then  brought 
back  to  bear  on  mcdiseval  Europe  by  the 
spread  of  tho  Saracenic  powers,  has  exerted 
its  action  on  the  elements  of  modem  civili- 
zation by  this  powerful  though  indirect 
channel,  as  well  as  by  the  more  obvious 
effects  of  the  remnants  of  classic  civilization 
which  survived  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  after  tho  irruption  of  the  Germanic 
nations.* 

These  oonsiderations  invest  the  Mace- 
donian triumphs  in  the  East  with  never- 
dying  interest,  such  as  the  most  showy  and 
sanguinary  successes  of  mere  ^'low  ambi- 
tion and  the  pride  of  kings,"  however  they 
may  dazzle  for  a  moment,  can  never  retain 
with  posterity.  Whether  the  old  PeFsian 
empire  which  Cyrus  founded  could  have 
survived  much  longer  than  it  did,  even  if 
Darius  had  been  victorious  at  Arbcla,  may 
safely  be  disputed.  That  ancient  dominion, 
like  the  Turkish  at  the  present  time,  la- 
bored Tinder  every  cause  of  decay  sad  dis- 
solution. The  satraps,  like  the  modern 
pachas,  continually  rebelled  against  the 
central  power,  and  Egypt  in  particular,  was 
almost  always  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  its  nominal  sovereign.  There  was 
no  longer  any  effective  central  control,  or 
any  internal  principle  of  unity  fused  through 
the  huge  mase  of  the  empire,  and  binding  it 
together.  Persia  was  evidently  about  to 
fall,  but,  had  it  not  been  for  Alexander's 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  would  most  probably 
have  fallen  beneath  some  other  oriental 
power,  as  Media  and  Babylon  had  formerly 
fallen  before  herself,  and  as,  in  after  times, 
the  Parthian  supremacy  gave  way  to  the 
revived  ascendency  of  Persia  in  the  East, 
under  the  sceptres  of  the  Arsacidas.  A  re- 
Yolntion  that  merely  substituted  one  East- 
em  power  for  another,  would  have  been 
utterly  barren  and  unprofitable  to  man- 
kind. 

Alexander's  victory  at  Arbela  not  only 
overthrew  an  Oriental  dynasty,  but  estab- 
lished European  rulers  in  its  stead.  It 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  Eastern  world 
by  the  impression  of  Western  energy  and 

•  See  flnmbeWs  "  CorauML" 


superior  civilization;  even  as  Bngland'i 
present  mission  is  to  break  up  tho  mental 
and  moral  stagnation  of  India  and  Cathay, 
by  pouring  upon  and  through  them  the 
impulsive  current  of  Anglo-Saxoo  com- 
merce and  conquest. 

Arbela,  the  dty  which  has  famished  its 
name  to  tho  decisive  battle  which  gave  Asia 
to  Alexander,  lies  more  than  twenty  mile? 
from  the  actual  scene  of  conflict.  The 
little  village,  then  named  Gaugamela,  is 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  armies  met,  but 
has  ceded  the  honor  of  naming  the  batde  to 
its  more  euphonious  neighbor.  Gaugamela 
is  situate  in  one  of  tho  wide  plains  that  lie 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan.  A  f^w  undulating  hillocks  di- 
versify the  surface  of  this  sandy  track  ;  but 
the  ground  is  generally  level,  and  admirably 
qualified  for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry,  and 
also  calculated  to  give  the  larger  of  two 
armies  the  full  advantage  of  numerical  su- 
periority. The  Persian  king  (who  before 
he  came  to  the  throne  had  proved  his  per- 
sonal valor  as  a  soldier,  and  his  skill  as  a 
general)  had  wisely  selected  this  region  for 
the  third  and  decisive  encounter  between 
his  forces  and  the  invader.  The  previous 
defeats  of  his  troops,  however  severe  thej 
had  been,  were  not  looked  on  as  irrepai^ 
able.  The  Granicus  had  been  fought 
by  his  Generals  rashly  and  without  mxitel 
concert.  And,  though  Darius  himself  had 
commanded  and  been  beaten  at  Issus,  that 
defeat  might  be  attributed  to  the  disadvan- 
tageous nature  of  the  ground ;  where, 
cooped  up  between  the  mountains,  the  river, 
and  the  sea,  the  numbers  of  the  Persians 
confused  and  closged  alike  the  general^s 
skill  and  the  soldier's  prowess,  and  their 
very  strength  had  been  made  their  weakness. 
Here,  on  the  broad  plains  of  Kurdistan, 
there  was  scope  for  Asia's  largest  host  to 
array  its  lines,  to  wheel,  to  skirmish,  to 
condense  or  expand  its  squadrons,  to  ma- 
nc&uvre,  and  to  charge  at  will.  Should 
Alexander  and  his  scanty  band  dare  to 
plunge  into  that  living  sea  of  war,  their 
destruction  seemed  inevitable. 

Darius  felt,  however,  the  critical  nature 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  adversary  of  the 
coming  encounter.  He  could  not  hope  to 
retrieve  the  consequences  of  a  third  over- 
throw. The  ^reat  cities  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Upper  Asia,  the  central  provmoes  of 
the  Persian  empire,  were  certain  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  victor,  Darius  knew  also 
the  Asiatic  character  well  enough  to  be 
aware  how  it  yields  to  the  preHige  of  sud- 
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cess,  and  the  apparent  career  of  destiny. 
Ho  felt  that  the  diadem  waa  now  either  to 
be  firmly  replaced  on  his  own  brow,  or  to 
be  irrevocably  transferred  to  the  head  of 
his  European  conqueror.  He,  therefore, 
during  the  long  interval  left  him  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  while  Alexander  was  subiu- 
gatinff  Syria  and  Egypt,  assiduously  busied 
himself  in  selecting  the  best  troops  which 
his  vast  empire  supplied,  and  in  training 
his  varied  forces  to  act  together  with  some 
uniformity  of  discipline  and  system. 

The  hardy  mountaineers  of  Affghanistan, 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  afld  Thibet,  were  then,  as 
at  present,  far  different  to  the  generality  of 
Asiatics  in  warlike  spirit  and  endurance. 
From  these  districts,  Darius  collected  large 
bodies  of  admirable  infantry ;  and  the 
countries  of  the  modem  Kurds  and  Turco- 
mans supplied,  as  they  do  now,  squadrons 
of  horsemen,  hardy,  skilful,  bold,  and 
trained  to  a  life  of  constant  activity  and 
warfare. 

Contingents  also  came  in  from  the  nu- 
merous other  provinces  that  yet  obeyed  the 
Great  King.  Altogether,  the  horse  are 
said  to  have  been  forty  thousand,  the  scythe- 
bearing  chariots  two  hundred,  and  the 
armed  elephants  fifteen  in  number.  The 
amount  of  the  infantry  is  uncertain ;  but 
the  knowledge  which  both  ancient  and 
modern  times  supply  of  the  usual  character 
of  oriental  armies,  and  of  their  populations 
of  camp-followers,  may  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving that  many  myriads  were  prepared 
to  fight,  or  to  encumber  those  who  fought, 
for  the  last  Darius. 

His  great  assailant  came  on  against  him 
across  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  which  Arrian,  copying 
from  the  memoirs  of  Macedonian  generals, 
states  to  have  consisted  of  about  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand  horse. 
To  Englishmen,  who  know  with  what  mere 
handfuTs  of  men  our  own  generals  have  at 
Plassy,  at  Assaye,  at  Meeanee,  and  other 
Indian  battles,  routed  large  hosts  of 
Asiatics,  the  disparity  of  numbers,  that 
we  read  of  in  the  victories  won  by  the 
Macedonians  over  the  Persiaas,  presents 
nothing  incredible.  The  army  which  Alex- 
ander now  led,  was  wholly  composed  of 
veteran  troops  in  the  highest  possiole  state 
of  equipment  and  discipline,  enthusiastic 
cally  devoted  to  their  leader,  and  full  of 
confidence  in  his  military  genius  and  his 
victorious  destiny.  They  marched  on  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Persian  camp, 
which  some  interyening  hiUoekf  had  pie- 


viously  screened  from  their  view.  Then, 
halting  for  the  night,  Alexander  encamped 
his  men  in  the  order  which  they  were  to 
take  in  action,  and  each  bold  adventurer  in 
the  European  host,  whether  king,  general, 
officer,  or  simple  soldier,  made  him  ready 
for  what  each  felt  would  be  the  world-win- 
ning battle  of  the  morrow. 

There  was  deep  need  of  skill  as  well  as 
of  valor  on  Alexander's  side ;  and  few  battle- 
fields have  witnessed  more  consummate 
generalship,  than  was  now  displayed  by  the 
Macedonian  king.  There  were  no  natural 
barriers  by  which  he  could  protect  his 
flanks  ;  and  not  only  was  he  certain  to  be 
overlapped  on  either  wing  by  the  vast  lines 
of  the  Persian  army,  but  there  was  immi- 
nent risk  of  their  circling  round  him  and 
charging  him  in  the  rear  while  he  advanced 
against  their  centre.  He  formed,  therefore, 
a  second  or  reserve  line,  which  was  to  wheel 
round  if  required,  or  to  detach  troops  to 
either  flank,  as  the  enemy's  movements 
might  necessitate ;  and  thus,  with  their 
whole  army  ready  at  any  moment  to  be 
thrown  into  one  vast  hollow  square,  the 
Macedonians  advanced  in  two  lines  against 
the  enemy,  Alexander  himself  leading  on 
the  right  wing,  and  the  renowned  phalanx 
forming  the  centre,  while  Parmenio  com- 
mandea  on  the  right. 

Great  reliance  had  been  placed  by  the 
Persian  king  on  the  effects  of  the  scythe- 
bearing  chariots.  It  wad  designed  to  launch 
these  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
to  follow  them  up  by  a  heavy  charge  of 
cavalry,  which  it  was  hoped,  would  find 
the  ranks  of  the  spearmen  disordered  by 
the  rush  of  the  chariots,  and  easily  destroy 
this  most  formidable  part  of  Alexander's 
force.  In  front,  therefore,  of  the  Persian 
centre,  where  Darius  took  his  station,  and 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  phalanx 
would  attack,  the  ground  had  been  care- 
fully levelled  and  smoothed,  so  as  to  allow 
the  chariots  to  charge  over  it  with  their  full 
sweep  and  speed.  As  the  Macedonian  army 
approached  the  Perman,  Alexander  found 
that  the  front  of  h»  whole  line  barely 
equalled  the  front  of  the  Persian  centre^  so 
that  he  was  out-flanked  on  his  right  by  the 
entire  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  by  their 
entire  right  wing  on  his  leh.  His  tactics 
were  to  assail  some  one  point  of  the  hostile 
army,  and  gain  a  decisive  advantage  ;  while 
he  refused,  as  fiar  as  possible,  the  encounter 
along  the  rest  of  the  line.  He,  therefore, 
inclined  his  order  of  march  to  the  right,  so 
as  to  enable  his  right  wing  and  centre  to 
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come  into  collision  with  the  enemy  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  possible,  although  the 
manoeuTre  might  in  some  respect  compro- 
mise his  left. 

The  effect  of  this  oblique  movement  was 
"to  bring  the  phalanx  and  his  own  wing 
nearlr  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tract,  which 
the  rersians  had  prepared  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  obariots ;  and  Darius,  fearing 
to  lose  (he  benefit  of  this  arm  against  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Macedonian 
force,  ordered  the  Scythian  and  Bactrian 
cavalry  in  his  ^ treme  left  to  charge  Alex- 
ander's right  wing  in  flank,  and  check  its 
further  lateral  progress.  Against  these 
assailants  Alexander  sent  from  his  seeond 
line  some  squadrons  of  horse,  supported  by 
a  brigade  of  foot,  which,  after  a  warm  con- 
flict, beat  the  Asiatics  back.  The  scythed 
chariots  were  now  sent  by  the  Persians 
against  the  phalanx,  but  were  met  half-way 
by  some  light  armed  troops,  whom  Alexan- 
der had  specially  appointed  for  the  service, 
•and  who,  wounding  the  horses  and  drivers 
with  their  missile  weapons,  and  running 
alongside  so  as  to  cut  the  traces  or  seize 
the  reins,  marred  the  intended  charge  ;  and 
the  few  chariots  that  reached  the  phalanx, 
passed  hArmlessly  through  the  intervals 
which  the  spearmen  opened  for  them,  and 
were  easily  captured  in  the  rear. 

A  second  charge  of  Persian  cavalry  was 
now  made  against  Alexander's  right  flank  ; 
and  this  also  he  met  and  baffled  with  troops 
brought  up  from' his  second  line,  while  he 
kept  his  own  guard  and  the  rest  of  the  front 
line  of  his  wing  fresh,  and  ready  to  take 
4id vantage  of  the  first  opportunity  for  strik- 
ing a  decisive  blow.  I'his  soon  came.  A 
large  body  of  horse  who  were  posted  in  the 
Persian  left  wing  nearest  to  the  centre, 
quitted  their  station,  and  rode  off  to  help 
their  comrades  in  the  cavalry  fight,  that 
still  was  going  on  at  the  extreme  .right  of 
Alexender's  wing  against  the  detachments 
from  his  second  line.  This  made  a  huge 
gap  in  the  Persian  array,  and  into  this 
space  Alexander  instantly  charged  with  his 
guard  and  all  the  cavalry  of  his  wing  ;  and 
then  pressing  towards  his  left,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  make  havoc  in  the  left  flank  of  the 
•  Persian  centre.  That  centre  was  now 
K)barged  in  front  by  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, and  soon  broke  beneath  the  double 
■shock.  Darius  hurried  from  the  field ;  and 
the  news  that  the  king  hai  ^fled  rapidly 
spread  through  the  Persian  army,  and  all 
tneir  host,  except  their  right  wing,  was  soon 
in  fall  flight  from  the  field. 


Alexander's  eager  pursuit  of  his  rival 
was  checked  that  he  misht  return  and  re- 
lieve his  left  wing,  which  had  been  iveak- 
ened  in  order  to  enable  him  to  gain  his  ad- 
vantages on  the  right  and  in  the  centre. 
That  wing  had  been  seriously  jeopardized  ; 
the  Persian  right  having  outflanked  and 
severely  pressed  it,  and  a  large  column  of 
Indian  horsemen  having  actually  ridden 
through  the  double  line  of  the  Macedonian 
infantry  in  this  quarter  of  the  field,  and 
forced  their  way  to  Alexander's  camp* 
which  they  forthwith  plundered,  instead  of 
wheeling  round  to  attack  other  parts  of 
their  adversary's  army.  Still  the  steady 
valpr  of  the  troops  under  Parmenio  bore 
up  against  the  heavy  pressure  of  superior 
numbers,  and  the  approach  of  their  victori- 
ous comrades  and  king,  and  the  news  that 
Darius  had  fled,  soon  made  the  triumph  of 
the  European  army  complete.  Slaugnter- 
cd  helplessly,  or  chased  unresbtingly,  like 
sheep,  Asia's  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands fell  or  fled  along  the  encumbered  plain. 
And  the  night,  that  closed  on  that  scene  of 
carnage,  closed  also  on  the  last  day  of  Per- 
sian dominion  or  independence* 


Ma&riagei  at  Church  and  Chapel. — ^The 
eighth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  shows  that 
in  the  year  1845,  of  143,743  marriages,  129,515  were 
performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Elstablished 
Church,  and  14,2*^  not  according  to  those  rites; 
showing  that  a  great  number  of  Dissenters  still  mar- 
ry at  Church.  Of  the  latter  number  there  were 
9,997  marriages  in  registered  places  of  worship,  3,977 
in  superintendent  registrars  offices,  lt>0  marriages 
of  Jews,  and  74  of  Cluakers.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  (1838)  the  number 
of  marriages  celebrated  otherwise  than  at  church 
was  only  4,280;  in  the  Mh  year  (1841)  it  was 
8,125 ;  in  the  ninth  year  (1845)  it  had  increased  to 
I4,22y. 

ExpE.'fsc  OP  A  Man-of-War. — By  a  calculation 
founded  on  an  Admiralty  return,  we  find  the  cost  of 
the  hull  of  an  eighty-gun  liner,  to  be  manned  with 
750  men,  is  about  54,000/. ;  rigging,  sails,  and  stores, 
about  16,003^  ;  ordnance,  afc^ut  11,73^.  The  pay 
of  officers  and  men  for  one  year  is  19,812^.  j  the  cost 
of  victuals,  13,325/.;  rigging,  ^sails,  and  stores, 
3,201/.;  wear  and  tear  of  hull,  .3,66w. ;  wear  and 
tear  of  ordnance,  468/.  The  estimate  for  wear  and 
tear  under  the  three  last  heads  is  generally  assumed 
at  onc-fiflh,  one-fifteenth,  and  one  twenty-fifth,  of  the 
original  cost. 

The  average  annual  expense  of  wages  per  head 
for  the  crew  of  a  first-rate  line-of-baale-slup — c.  g, 
the  St.  Vincent^is  about  28/. ;  of  a  war-steamer— 
e,  g.  the  Sampson — about  40/.  Of  the  d43  ships  and 
vessels  in  commission  on  the  1st  of  January  1838^ 
only  21  were  steamers ;  of  the  252  in  comnussicMi  <xa 
the  1st  of  January  1848, 78  were  steamexa. 
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It  was  loftQy  asserted  by  Caztoiif  when 
he  printed  his.  Booke  of  EneydoBy  that  his 
work  was  not  intended  for  the  simple,  bat 
for  the  gentle  ;  ^^  not,"  to  borrow  his  own 
words,  ^^  for  a  mde,  nplandish  man,  to  la- 
bor therein,  nor  read  it,  bnt  onljr  for  a 
derke  and  a  noble  gentleman,  that  feel- 
eth  and  nnderstandeth  in  feats  of  arms,  in 
love,  and  in  noble  chivalry/' 

These  notions  of  the  aristocratio  printer 
have  lone  been  as  obsolete  as  his  langoaee. 
In  hb  day,  the  craft  of  printing  and  tne 
profession  of  publishing  were  necessarily 
Tiewed  with  a  deep  respect,  of  which  the 
altered  habits  of  succeeding  generations 
have  changed  the  grounds.  The  clergy 
were,  in  the  earliest  era  of  reviyed  litera- 
ture, our  printers,  publishers,  and  authors ; 
for  the  three  characters  were  usually  con- 
joined. A  clerkly  education,  a  scholastic 
seclusion,  and  access  to  a  princely  fortune, 
generally  supplied  by  some  patronising  no- 
ble, qualified  a  man  in  those  days  for  the 
business  of  a  publisher. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  higher  or- 
ders were  proud  to  engage  in  the  great 
work  of  dioseminating  the  knowledge  of 
which  their  lordly  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
only  a  dim  vision.  Translations  from  the 
classics,  chronicles,  Italian  and  French  ro- 
mances, and  religious  works,  were  thus 
given  to  the  English  public  ;  to  which  suc- 
ceeded primers,  catechisms,  and  dictiona- 
ries. Then  arose  an  universal  cry  for  Bi- 
bles, followed  by  a  demand  for  works  of 
science  and  of  law ;  under  the  pressure  of 
which,  the  Holy  Scripture  first,  and  by  and 
by  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  put  on  re- 
spectively an  English  dress,  and  became 
intelligible  to  the  people.  Wolsey  saw  the 
stream  of  light  widening  and  widening,  and, 
grand  and  far-sighted  as  ho  was,  lent  his 
assistance  to  the  high  cause  :  in  vain  did  the 
Tudor  monarchs  attempt  to  restrain  the 
awakened  love  of  letters  by  giving  to  indi- 
viduals the  exclusive  rieht  of  printing ;  it 
was  too  late,  even  for  their  power,  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  inquiry.  They  dared  not 
avail  themselves  of  their  often  abused  au- 
thority to  restrain  the  publication  of  works. 
"  There  is  no  law,"  observes  Selden^  "  to 
prevent  the  printing  of  any  book  in  Eng- 
land, but  only  a  decree  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber." 


Some  beautiful  instances  of  k  disinter- 
ested promulgation  of  learning  occurredr 
among  the  earliest  printers  and  publishers, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
At  Venice  there  might  be  seen  the  celebrat- 
ed Aldus  Manutius,  the  founder  of  the  AI- 
dine  press,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Italic 
letter,  now  lecturing  on  the  classics,  now 
retiring  to  his  closet  to  compose  works  of 
great  learning,  which  be  printed  and  dis- 
persed even  before  the  year  1500.  Nor 
did  this  ornament  to  his  honorable  profes- 
sion derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  Arom  his 
labors.  No  :  he  sacrificed,  on  the  contra- 
ry, a  large  fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning, 
a^ording  a  home  and  sustenance,  at  his 
own  cost,  to  many  poor  but  distinguished 
contemporaries. 

Independently  of  these  lets  and  hin- 
drances to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
great  object,  the  early  publishers  were  ex- 
posed to  heavy  losses  through  piracies. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  frequency  of  such  frauds 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  symbols, — 
such  as  the  anchor  and  dolphin,  prefixed 
by  Aldus  to  his  printed  works ;  the  tWo 
triangles  crossed,  by  William  Fagnes  and 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  ;  and  the  figure  4,  which 
was  adopted  by  Siberel,  the  celebrated  in- 
troducer of  the  art  into  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  the 
publication  of  works  was  retarded  by  the 
troublous  state  of  Europe  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  Ariosto,  as  is  well  known, 
published  his  Orlando  Futioho  on  his  own 
account.  After  paying  all  expenses,  he 
realized  little  more  than  a  shilling  a  copy 
for  his  work.  He  was  unfortunate,  more- 
over, in  the  patron  whom  he  selected :  he 
dedicated  his  production  to  Cardinal  Hip- 
polito.  "  Where,"  exclaimed  the  Utilita- 
rian prelate,  after  perusing  the  exquisite 
and  soul-stirring  poem,  ^^  can  the  man  have 
contrived  to  pioL  up  such  a  mass  of  absur- 
dities ?"  But  the  world  avenged  the  poet, 
and  convicted  the  cardinal — ^with  reverence 
be  it  spoken— -of  stupidity.  A  brilliant 
popularity  was  the  portion  of  Ariosto, 
even  in  his  earliest  days  of  publication. 
**  There  is,"  wrote  the  elder  Tasso  to  his 
aspiring  and  gifted  son, ''  no  mechanic,  no 
girl,  no  old  man,  who  is  satisfied  to  read 
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the  Orlando  Furioso  once.  The  poem 
serves  as  the  solace  of  the  traveller,  who, 
fatigaed  on  his  jonrney,  deceives  his  lassi- 
tude bj  chanting  some  octaves  of  this 
poem.  You  may  hear  them  sing  these 
stauEas  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields  every 
day."  But  a  dark  era  was  still  to  be  en- 
countered, endured,  and  surmounted,  by 
the  lettered  and  scientific  portion  of  the 
community.  At  Rome,  the  great  Galileo 
stood  to  take  his  trial  before  a  tribunal  of 
inquisitors,  as  profoundly  ignorant  as  any 
Cardinal  Hippolito.  Their  self-satisfied 
foUy,  aided  by  superstition,  accelerated  his 
doom.  ^'Are  these,  then,  my  judges  V 
was  his  exclamation.  Not  many  years  af- 
terwards that  lofty  spirit  was  subdued.  Im- 
prisonment, old  age,  torture,  did  their 
work  ;  and  the  philosopher,  after  recanting 
and  condemning  his  own  book,  retired  to 
his  prison  for  life.  Milton  visited  him 
there :  the  beautiful  and  then  prosperous 
youth,  in  his  dawn  of  fame,  mourned  over 
the  dying  philosopher,  "  old  and  poor." 
But  the  worst  era  for  science  and  for  letters 
was  to  come.  The  manuscripts  of  Galileo, 
bequeathed  to  his  widow,  fell  under  her 
confessor's  revision ;  and  the  pious  zeal  of 
that  worthy  destroyed  what  the  Inquisition 
had  spared.  Such  parts  of  those  noble 
writings  as  he  deemed  not  fitted  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  lesson  operated,  no  doubt, 
upon  thousands  ;  liberty  of  opinion  was  no 
safe  luxury  in  those  days.  Nevertheless, 
in  England,  the  art  of  printing,  at  least, 
suffered  no  blight  from  persecution  ;  it  rose 
to  its  highest  point  under  the  auspices  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who,  whatever  may  be 
his  right  to  dispute  with  Richard  Ferguson 
the  merit  of  having  first  made  use  of  the 
R^man  letter  in  England,  is  the  undoubted 
founder  in  this  country  of  the  Gothic  type. 
De  Worde,  whose  busy  home  was  to  be 
found  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Sun,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  unit- 
ed in  his  own  person  all  the  mechanical 
portions  of  a  bookmaker.  He  was  a  sta- 
tioner, a  bookbinder,  a  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher. Thus  occupied,  he  had  no  time  to 
waste  upon  authorship,  though,  like  most 
of  our  early  printers,  he  read  much,  and 
was  a  Protestant.  The  case  was  otherwise 
with  another  printer,  Martello,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Sir  Thomas  More.  This 
individual  could  scarcely  avoid  standing 
forth  as  a  zealous  defender  of  the  old  faith  : 
ho  appears  to  have  been  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman.    His  office  was  to  be  found  at 


'^  Fowls  Gate,"  next  to  Cheapside,  where, 
from  the  year  1517  to  1536,  he  printed  and 
put  forth  his  law  books. 

Let  it  not  supposed,  however,  that,  even 
under  the  highest  patronage,  the  profession 
of  a  publisher  and  printer,  now  so  general- 
ly leading  to  reputation  and  wealth,  was  in 
those  days  accompanied  by  honor  only. 
Persecution  raged  all  over  Elorope.  At 
Rouen,  in  one  of  the  dreary  reoesaes  of 
that  grim  old  town,  was  burned  to  death 
the  unfortunate  Hussee,  a  printer,  whose 
crime  was  that  he  distributed  pamphlets 
advocating  the  tenets  of  the  Keformed 
Church. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  doomed  to  wit- 
ness that  famous  oonflagration  of  books, 
which  was  intended  to  annihilate  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry,  by  the  destruction  of  all 
works  containing  the  insignia  of  image- 
worship  ;  all  invocations  to  saints,  all  names 
of  Popish  worthies.  Under  the  act  which 
enforced  the  destructive  measure,  the  libra- 
ries of  Westminster  and  Oxford  were  ran- 
sacked and  purified ;  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  ore  was  sacrificed  as  well  as  the 
dross.  Pious  Protestant  zeal  destroyed 
many  rare  works  for  the  sake  of  the  rick 
clasps  and  bindings,  which  were  ordered  to 
be  saved :  and  the  university,  trembling 
for  its  own  safety,  beheld  with  silent  con- 
sternation illuminated  manuscripts  oast 
into  the  flames,  any  book  that  had  red  let- 
ters upon  it  exciting  to  its  height  the 
wrath  of  the  populace.  One  cannot  but 
sorrow  over  the  enumeration  of  antiphones, 
missals,  pailes,  processionals,  legends,  por- 
tuasses,  journals,  ordinals,  for  ever  lost  to 
society,  and  to  a  country  but  lately  awak- 
ened to  the  deep  interest  of  antiquarian 
lore.  The  deed  was  worthy  of  Puritan 
times. 

During  the  dark  reign  of  Mary*— and,  it 
must  also  be  acknowledged,  ii^  that  of  her 
brother  and  predecessor — no  works  but  dry 
controversial  treatises  were  published ;  ro- 
mance and  poetry  were  forgotten :  the  pub- 
lishing craft  was,  therefore,  on  the  decline. 
Mysteries  and  moralities  were  restored,  to 
become  the  vehicles  of  amusement  combined 
with  moral  instruction, — in  short,  literature 
suffered  by  the  Reformation :  because  after 
the  rapine  of  the  monasteries  had  once  he- 
ffun,  the  avarice  and  rapidity  of  the  courtiers 
brought  discredit  upon  their  pretext  of  zeal 
for  the  distribution  of  knowledge,  and  fur- 
nished the  Romanist  clergy  with  a  plea  for 
connecting  letters  with  impiety  and  impa- 
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oitj.  Still,  however,  the  publishers  con- 
tinued to  be  men  of  inflaence.  Grafton, 
who  was  appointed  by  Edward  VI.  king's 
printer,  was  both  a  scholar  and  an  author. 
After  printing  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Hall's  Ckroniclcy  he  published  his  own 
abridgment  of  the  Chronicles  ;  and  he  held 
his  course,  diversified,  it  must  be  owned, 
by  occasional  imprisonment  and  threatened 
penalties  in  Edward's  time,  yet  on  the 
whole  in  tolerable  security,  his  domicile 
being  in  one  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  a 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  afterwards  given 
by  Edward  VI.  for  a  school,  and  known  to 
every  Englishman  as  Christ's  Hospital. 

The  controversy  between  the  Episcopa- 
lians and  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
betli  kept  up  the  trade  and  the  spirits  of 
the  printers  ;  and  still  were  they  educated 
men,  often  preachers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Crowley,  and  sometimes  physicians  as  well 
as  publishers.  Life  was  then  longer  than 
it  now  is ;  it  must  have  been  ;  there  must 
have  been  more  hours  to  the  day,  more 
minutes  to  the  hour.  In  modern  times, 
what  publisher  could  have  leisure  to  deliver 
a  sermon,  or  composure  to  feel  a  pulse } 
In  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  that  of  Wil- 
liam Degard,  the  friend  of  Milton,  we  find 
the  occupation  of  publisher  and  printer 
conjoined  to  that  of  schoolmaster — a  still 
more  arduous  destiny.  But  the  patents  of 
printing  continued  during  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth in  their  full  force,  and,  restraining  the 
efforts  of  the  speculative  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  were  justly  regarded  as  great  hard- 
ships. It  is  remarkable,  that  the  introdac- 
tion  of  newspapers  on  the  Continent  should 
have  preceded  the  publication  of  Shaks- 
peare's  plays  only  by  a  year.  Newspapers, 
as  every  one  knows,  were  first  invented  by 
a  French  physician,  who  found  it  his  inter- 
est to  amuse  his  patients  by  telling  them 
the  news.  The  avidity  with  which  his 
daily  gossip  was  received,  engendered  the 
hope  that,  if  ooUected  and  printed,  it  might 
do  more  than  reconcile  his  patients  to  the 
ever  unwelcome  visits  of  their  doctor.  Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur  Renaudot,  for  thus  was  he 
styled,  applied,  therefore  to  Cardinal  Ri- 
chelieu for  a  patent,  and  the  first  number 
of  the  Paris  Gazette  appeared  in  1622.  In 
1623  Shakspearc's  plays  were  given  to  an 
English  public.  The  original  edition,  print- 
ed by  Isaac  Taggard  and  Edward  Blount, 
and  still  that  most  prized  by  book-collec- 
tors, fell,  however,  almost  still-born  from 
the  press,  and  in  forty  years  after  the  pub- 
lication, only  a  thousand  copies  had  neen 


sold.  Profit  was  neither  anticipated  nor 
received  by  the  two  enterpriidng  friends  who 
rescued  these  incomparable  productions 
from  partial  oblivion,  or  garbled  editions ; 
for,  as-  they  expressed  themselves  in  their 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  they  ^^  had  but  collected  them 
and  done  an  office  for  the  dead,  to  procure 
his  orphans  guardians,  without  ambition 
either  of  self-profit  or  fame  ;  only  to  keep 
the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fel- 
low alive  as  was  our  Shakspeare."  Thus, 
to  friendship  was  owing  the  preservation  of 
dramas  which  a  century  afterwards  would 
have  established  the  reputation  of  any  pub- 
lisher. But  Literature,  as  it  has  been  well 
observed,  never  advanced  ^^  until  she  walked 
upon  her  own  legs,"  or,  rather,  until  the 
system  of  patronage  yielded  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion. 

Another  oppressive  and  invidious  foe  to 
the  publisher  was  the  licenser  of  the  press, 
a  functionary  against  whom  Milton  was  the 
first  to  declaim.  '^  Debtors,"  he  remarks  in 
his  Areopagitica^  ^^and  delinquents  who 
walk  about  without  a  keeper,  but  inoffen- 
sive books  must  not  stir  forth  without  a. 
visible  gaoler."  He  spoke  feelinfirly  ; — ^for 
his  own  works  were  mutilated  alike  by  the 
stern  Republican  and  the  zealous  Loyalist. 

The  halcyon  days  of  literature  were,  how- 
ever, at  hand.  The  Augustine  age  was 
approaching,  when  the  publisher  was  no 
longer  to  be  affrighted  by  Star  Chamber 
decrees,  but  destined  to  act  a  prominent 
part  in  society,  was  to  be  rewarded  not  only 
by  the  approval  of  a  lettered  few,  but  by 
wealth,  condition,  and  power.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 
been  aeemed  a  mark  of  high  breeding  to 
affect  a  contempt  for  letters,  and  the  unwor- 
thy affectation  continued  until  the  influenoe 
of  periodical  literature, — the  Spectator  more 
especially, — rendered  light  reading  fashion- 
able, and  from  that  era  authors  had  no 
longer  their  works  mutilated ;  publishers 
who,  in  olden  times,  had  sometimes  figured 
in  the  pillory  for  an  imprudent  publication, 
walked  about  in  independence,  and  printers 
flourished  in  proportion  to  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  their  betters. 

The  qualifications  of  scholarship  and  of 
gentle  birth,  once  thought  essential  for  a 
publisher,  were,  it  is  grievous  to  reflect, 
remitted,  as  the  sphere  of  speculation 
widened.  Our  publishers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  no  longer  the  Martell's,  the 
Do  Wordes,  the  Graftons  of  their  day. 
Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospi- 


tal,  wu  origiiMiIlj  a  oarpenter,  and,  whst 
TTU  aingaltr,  ke  retained  his  pennrioas 
oomoneu  af  habits  even  vhile  his  heut 
expMided  with  benevolenoe,  and  vhen  hia 
purse  wae  omplofed  in  rast  sehemea  of  plii~ 
lanthropf  ■  He  began  bis  poblisbinE  career 
nitfa  a  capital  of  two  hundred  pnnodB  only, 
bia  province  being  the  supply  of  Bibles  to  the 
UuiverBity  of  Oxford ;  ana  be  was  to  be  seen,. 
in  bia  days  of  afflucnoe,  dining  on  bisshop- 
oonnter,  an  old  newspaper  for  bis  tablc-cloto, 
nnd  drtiased  in  the  moat  anoient  and  dilapi- 
dated of  garmentB.  Of  greater  refinement 
^cre  the  two  Churcbills,  John  and  Amer- 
.ibam,  the  pablishcra  of  Looko's  Euayi. 
They  were  mou  of  a  wise  liberality ;  and 
f^ncb  was  their  inflaence  and  Teapectability, 
that  AmerBbam  sat  in  parliament  for  Dor- 
ubester,  and  bis  son  intermarried  with  the 
noble  houses  of  Warwicic  and  of  Strafford. 
RiTalliflg  Jacob  Toaaonwere  the  father  and 
SOD,  Bernard  and  Henry  Lintot,  the  former 
OTcserved  to  posterity  in  the  Dunciad. 
They  Eprang  from  an  honest  yeeman's  fam- 
ily at  Horsham,  in  Sussex ;  nor  was  it  until 
wealth  began  to  follow  their  exertions  that 
Bernard  endeavored,  as  most  men  do  in 
snch  cireumstanoes,  to  trace  the  origin  of 
his  race  ;  or,  in  the  contcmptnona  words  of 
Humphry  Warder,  the  genealogist,  be 
"wanted  to  turn  gentlefolks,"  and  began 
ioqairing  after  arma.  Accordingly,  how- 
erei,  to  Pope's  celebrated  letter  upon  the 
elder  Lintot,  gentility  was  denied  to  that 
eminent  man.  Pope  a  description  of  bim 
tiding  a  Btono-hor^c  in  Windsor  Forest, 
with  a  "  pretty  boy"  after  him,  both  lent  to 
him  by  Mr.  Oldmixon,  the  boy  being  a 
printer's  devil,  a  "  aniutty  dog  yesterday," 
whose  face  it  took  two  honrs  to  wash,  but 
"  a  welt- conditioned  devil,  and  very  forward 
in  his  Cataline,"  has  been  eulogised  for  its 
graphic  humor.  The  greatest  proof  of  Lin- 
tot's  dulness  waa  his  daring  to  tmst  him- 
self to  tbo  tender  mercies  of  Pope ;  yet  he 
threw  himself  unconacioaaly  open  to  the 
great  satirist's  civil  and  vamiahed  venom, 
as  bo  drew  tbo  poor  man  out  to  expose  the 
worldliness  of  a  vulgar  mind.  "  If  my  son 
were  hut  big  enough  to  go  on  with  the  busi- 
ness, I  would  keep,"  said  the  publisher,  "as 
good  company  as  Tonson,"  bis  "redoubtable 
rival."  His  never  forgetting  bis  Mueellany, 
bnt  recommending  Pope  to  turn  an  ode  of 
Horace  as  they  rested  under  the  beeoh-troes ; 
his  observing  how  good  a  "  Misoellany*'  the 
poet  might  make  even  at  his  spare  moments  ; 
were  all  food  for  the  little  man's  latent  con- 
tempt, and  aidad,  doobtlew,  to  Liatot'a 
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fatal  pre^minenoe  in  the  Daneiad.  When 
Cnrll  and  Lintot  encounter  in  the  race  in 
honor  of  the  Goddess  of  Dulnoss,  Lintot  is 
the  victor  :— 

Bat  lofty  Uatol  in  the  circle  rose  ; 

This  pnze  is  miae — wbo  tempt  it  are  my  fota 

Perhaps  Pope  could  never  forgive — who 
oonld  fl — the  pitiful  compensation  which  be 
received  from  Lintot  for  some  of  bia  works ; 
the  first  edition  of  the  Rape  of  ihe  Lock 
being  purchased  for  seven  pounds,  Windsor 
Forest  for  twenty  pounds,  the  £nai/  oti 
Crilicum  for  fifteen.  But,  on  the  wbole. 
Pope  bad,  as  times  went,  no  reason  to  com- 

Elain,  his  works  realising  four  thousand  two 
nndred  and  forty-four  pounds. 
Pope's  dislike  to  Lintot  Is  Baid  to  have 
been  owing  chiefly  to  the  tinfortnnate  pub- 
lisher's being  a  stout  man — a  contrast  to 
the  small,  ill-conditioned  Pope — and  no 
soholar: — 

Wide  as  a  windmill  all  hii  figure  spread. 

Bnt  if  Pope's  tetter  be  credited,  Lintot 
must  hK9t  added  the  inaolenee  of  prosperity 
to  the  orime  of  stupidity.  Thus  freely  did 
be  speak  of  the  saered  band  of  translators, 
mern  in  those  days  of  far  more  importatica, 
as  far  as  clissical  learning  went,  than  in 
our  own  : — 

"Pray,  Mr.  Lintot,"  cried  tbo  poet  (one 
may  fancy  bis  smile,  bis  wicked  eye,  bia 
weak  voice),  **  now  yon  talk  of  translators, 
what  is  yonr  method  of  managing  them  .'" 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  puhliaber,  ''  the?e  arc 
the  saddest  pack  of  rognes  in  the  world  ; 
in  a  hungry  fit  they'll  swear  they  under- 
stand alt  the  taugunges  in  the  universe.  1 
have  known  one  of  them  take  down  a  Greek 
book  upon  my  oonoter,  and  cry,  *  Ab,  this 
is  Hebrew — Imnstreadit  from  the  latter 
end  !'  "  The  bookseller  then  proceeded  to 
explain  Mb  plan  of  remuneration,  which, 
commencing  with  a  payment  of  ten  abilliogs 
a-sheet,  was  conducted  upon  a  system  of 
astute  comparison,  not  very  easy,  sinoe  the 
worthy  bookseller  understood  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian. 

Equally  impertinent  was  Lintot's  deal- 
ing with  the  critica.  A  lean  man,  "  that 
looked  like  a  very  good  scholar,"  preauiued 
to  shrug  bis  sboulders  over  Pope's  Homer. 
He  was  rhapsodising  when  Mrs.  Lintot 
summoned  her  hosband  to  dinner. 

"  Sit,"  said  Lintot,  "  will  you  please  to 
eat  a  pieoe  of  beef  with  me  f" 

"  Mr.   Lintot,"  sud  the  oritio,  "  I  am 
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sorry  yon  should  be  at  the  expense  of  this 
poet's  book.  I  am  really  concerned  on 
your  account " 

"  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  If  you 
can  dine  upon  a  piece  of  beef,  together  with 
a  slice  of  pudding  — — *" 

"  Mr.  Lintot,  I  do  not  say  but  Mr.  Pope, 
if  he  would  condescend  to  advise  with  men 
of  learning " 

^^  Sir,  the  pudding  is  upon  the  table,  if 
you  choose  to  go  in." 

The  critic  dines,  and  the  pudding  excel- 
lent, and  the  poem  ^'  commendable." 

These  few  traits  of  what  Pope  calls  the 
"  genius  of  Mr.  Lintot,"  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  injure  very  seriously  the  honest 
fame  of  that  individual ;  but  Lintot's  igno- 
rance shows  to  how  low  a  standard  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  publisher  had  sunk.  The 
Dunciad,  rescued  from  the  fire  by  Swift, 
avenged  Pope  of  some  real  or  suspected 
wrongs;  of  one  in  particular,  which  our 
authors  may  with  difficulty  forgive,  of  mak- 
ing too  free  with  the  poet's  name,  especially 
in  giving  out,  or  at  any  rate  insinuating, 
that  Pope  was  concerned  in  reviewing  and 
recommendmg  Lintot's  Miscellany. 

The  Tonsons,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
high  reputation  for  inte^ity^  and  liberality 
to  authors.  Jacob  Tonson,  the  publisher 
of  Dryden's  works,  was  the  son  of  a  barber- 
surgeon  in  Holbom;  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  publisher  at  Gray's  Inn  gate,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  :  Richard  Ton- 
son  was  secretary  to  the  Kit-Oat  club, 
which,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished heroes  and  statesmen  of  the 
Whig  party,  thought  it  not  unseemly  to 
meet  in  Shire  Lane,  at  the  house  of  a  pastry 
cook  named  Christopher  Cat,  famous  for 
his  mutton-pies.  There,  associated  with 
wits  and  politicians,  the  publisher,  merci- 
lessly satirized  even  by  his  own  Dryden, 
appeared — 

With  leering  look,  ball-aecked,  and  fredcled  face. 

Like  Pope,  Dryden  ascribed  another  de- 
fect to  Jacob  Tonson, — 

With  two  left  legs,  and  Jodas-colored  hair : 

Alluding  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  gait,  to 
which  Pope  also  referred  when  he  called 
him  in  the  Dunciad  "  left-legged  Tonson." 
According  to  Dryden,  Tonson  assumed  to 
himself  the  sole  merit  of  ushering  what  was 
good  into  the  world,  and  usurped  a  mono- 
poly of  literary  judgment : — 


I  am  the  touchstone  of  all  modern  wit 
Without  my  stamp  in  vain  yon  poets  write } 
These  only  purchase  ever  living  fame 
That  in  my  Miscellany  plant  their  name. 

It  was  Tonson's  custom  to  puff  up  all  his 
band  of  authors  as  great  geniuses,  or  *^  emi- 
nent hands."    Such  was  his  expression. 

Between  Dryden  and  Jacob  Tonson  many 
little  squabbles  arose,  the  poet  betraying, 
in  the  correspondence  collected  by  Malone, 
the  bitterness  of  a  needy  man ;  the  pub- 
lisher, the  spirit  of  a  tradesman  softened,  it 
is  true  by  good-nature,  but  still  commercial 
in  its  essence.     Tonson  complains  of  only 
having  received  of  the  translations  from 
Ovid,  1446  lines  for  fifty  guineas,  whereas 
he  expected  1518  lines  for  forty  guineas, 
adding,  that  he  had  made  a  better  bargain 
for  Juvenal,  which  was  a  more  difficult 
work  to  translate  than  Oyid.     These  stipu- 
lations were  mitigated  by  presents  of  sherry 
and  of  melons;    but  the  oouno  between 
publisher  and  author,  like  that  of  true  loye, 
is  not  always  destined  to  *^  run  smooth." 
The  current  coin  was  at  that  time  as  debased 
as  the  court  morality ;  and  p<k]t  Dryden 
could  ill  afford  to  lose  any  {fOftloil  elf  his 
hard-wrought  gains  by  a  ohan^  of  alloy, 
for  which  deduction  would  be  made.    On 
one  occasion  he  wrote : — ^**  1  expect  forty 
pounds  in  good  silver,  not  such  as  I  had 
formerly;  lam  not  obliged  to  take  gold, 
neither  will  I,  nor  stay  for  it  abote  fonr- 
and-twenty  hours  after  it  is  due.*'     But 
this  was  nothing :  often  the  well-bom  poet 
was  ruffled  by  the  insolence  of  the  son  of 
the  barber-surgeon.     Alas  !  circumstances 
bring  eren  the  highest  low.     Dryden,  ne- 
cessitous and  broEen-spirited,   was  some- 
times obliged  to  forestall  the  payments  due 
to  him.     On  one  occasion  Tonson  refused 
that  accommodation,  so  fatal  to  the  dignity 
of  an  author,  but,  unhappily,  so  fk'equently 
required  and  giyen  eyen   m  the    present 
times.     Upon    Tonson's    refusal,  Dryden 
sent  the  publisher  a  Yerj  satirical  triplet, 
with  this  messa^  : — "  Tell  the  dog,  he 
who  wrote  these  lines  can  write  more."  The 
verses  enforced  a  compliance  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  Dryden's  repentant  precautions,  they  got 
abroad,  and  were  published  in  Faction  DtV 
playedj  a  poem  by  Shipper,  in  which  Dry- 
den's lines  were  inserted.      They  depict 
the  swelling  pride  of  Tonson  under  the 
name  of  ^^  Bioliopolo,"  and  haye  already 
been  referred  to. 

In  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes  it  is  mentioned 
that  Lord  BoUngbroke  visiting  Dryden  one 
day  in  Gerard  Street,  heard  another  person 
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comiDg  in.  Dryden  ttomed  to  BoliDgbroke 
and  entreated  him  to  remain,  sinoe  the  in- 
truder, he  knew,  was  Tonson.  ^'  I  have 
not  completed  the  sheet  which  I  promised 
him,"  added  the  poor  slave  (that  worst  of 
slaves — a  literary  slave)  ;  "  and  if  you 
leave  me  unprotected,  I  shall  suffer  all  the 
rudeness  to  which  resentment  can  prompt 
his  tongue*"  Notwithstanding  these  traits, 
indicating  a  relentless  and  merciless  spirit, 
Tonson  had  the  reputation  of  being  strictly 
honest ;  and  his  society  was  courted  by 
men  of  high  attainments.  He  died  a  rich 
bachelor,  and  adorned  his  villa  at  Bam 
Elms  with  portraits  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club, 
painted  by  Kneller.  The  room  in  which 
the  club  sat  in  Shire  Lane  was  too  low  for 
whole-length  portraits,  and  hence  was  in- 
troduced the  '^  Kit-Cat,"  as  it  came  to  be 
called  ;  larger  than  a  three-quarter,  and 
long  enough  to  admit  of  a  hand  being  in- 
troduced. Tonson  had  not  only  the  luxury 
of  seeing  his  immortal  friends  gazing  at  him 
from  the  mute  canvass  every  day  as  he 
entered  his  villa,  but  of  giving  to  the  world 
a  splendid  volume  of  their  portraits,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  Kneller  and  ending  with 
his  own,  in  a  gown  and  cap — the  approved 
undress  costume  of  the  literary  men  of  that 
day — and  holding  the  Paradue  Lost  in  his 
hand.  This  celebrated  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  set  the  ex- 
ample of  giving  his  portrait  to  Mr.  Tonson. 
The  bookseller's  estate  near  Ledbury,  in 
Herefordshire,  was  also  one  of  the  results 
of  Little  Jacobus  successful  speculations. 

At  length,  the  close  of  a  busy  and  pros- 
perous career  arrived :  when  the  publisher 
was  about  to  heave  his  last  sigh,  one  re^et 
dbturbed  that  awful  moment.  What  might 
it  be  ?  Was  it  that  he  had  overcharged 
an  account  or  beaten  down  a  starving  au- 
thor ?  That  he  had  hurried  on  Dryden's 
malady  by  his  vituperations,  or  brought  on 
himself  a  satire  from  the  inoomparable  pen 
of  the  heart-wrung  poet,  by  bis  relentless 
bargains  ?  No  :  such  gende  causes  for  re- 
morse disturbed  not  the  eniriog  Tonson. 
''  I  wish,"  he  said,  '^  I  could  begin  the  world 
over  again."  He  was  asked,  '^  Why  that 
expression  of  fruitless  regret  ?"  '*  Because," 
he  replied,  ''  I  should  nave  died  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  whereas  I  now 
die  worth  only  eighty  thousand  pounds!" 
Such  was  the  report  at  the  time  ;  but  wor- 
thy and  candid  biographers  doubt  the  fact. 
On  the  whole,  there  might  be  worse  men  in 
their  vocation  than  Jacob  Tonson.  Not- 
withstanding his  taste  for  pti^— that  fami- 


liar demon  of  the  publisher^-notwithstand- 
ing  his  propensity  to  dignify  hi^ ''  volunteers 
and  adventurers  in  poetry,"  into  geniuses  ; 
for,  as  Pope  observed,  ^^  Jacob  creates  poets 
as  kings  do  knights,  not  for  their  honor,  but 
for  their  money;" — in  spite  of  these  and 
some  other  littlenesses,  Tonson  is  allowed 
to  have  been  a  20od  judge  ^'  both  of  per- 
sons and  of  autnors ;"  to  have  been  very 
honest  and  oandid,  and  free  from  the  vul- 
gar ambition  of  Lintot. 

His  nephew,  Jacob  Tonson,  pre-deoeased 
him  ;  ana  hb  great  nephew,  Jacob  the  third, 
succeeded  to  his  business.  And  now  up- 
rose the  character  of  the  family.  Mr.  Ton- 
son,  the  publisher  of  Johnson,  was  liberal, 
just,  and  of  amiable  manners.  A  beautiful 
character  has  been  drawn  of  this  excellent 
man  by  Steevens,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Skakspeare.  In  this,  his  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  English  literature  is 
eulogized,  and  his  liberality  to  men  of 
learning.  He  is  said  ^^  to  have  enlarged 
his  mind  beyond  solicitude  about  petty 
losses,  and  refined  it  from  the  desire  of  un- 
reasonable profit."  What  a  gem  in  the 
turbid  world  of  letters  !  "  Nor  did  he," 
writes  the  same  panegyrist,  ^'  consider  the 
author  as  an  under-agent  to  the  bookseller." 
Blessings  be  on  his  memory  ! 

It  will  be  here  seen  that  the  publishers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  generally  constituted 
themselves  the  critics  of  the  manuscripts 
which  were  placed  in  their  hands  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  the  modern  innova- 
tion of  the  critical  reader — an  office  essen- 
tial now  from  the  great  mass  of  publications 
— was  then  unknown,  or  only  partially 
adopted;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
that  state  of  affairs  were  beneficial  to  let- 
ters. Some  of  our  most  approved  stand- 
ard works  went  begging  from  publisher 
to  publisher,  and  were  only  accepted  by  a 
sort  of  accident  at  last.  Prideaux's  Con- 
nexion between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
was,  for  instance  bandied  from  hand  to  hand| 
between  five  or  six  booksellers,  for  two 
years.  By  one  publisher  the  author  was 
gravely  told  that  '^  the  subject  was  dry  ;  it 
should  be  enlivened  with  a  little  humor.^^ 
At  last  Echard  recommended  it  to  Tonson. 
Robinson  Crusoe j  it  is  well  known,  ran 
through  the  whole  trade ;  finally  a  book- 
seller, more  knowing  than  his  brethren, 
published  it,  and  realized  a  thousand  pounds 
from  it.  Tristram  Shandy  was  offered  by 
Sterne  to  a  bookseller  for  fifty  pounds,  and 
was  rejected ;  Dodsley  eventually  published 
it.   The  public,  too,  were  ofttimcs  as  stupid 
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as  the  publishers.     For  instance,  the  Ro8-\ 
dad  was  perfectly  unsuccessful   at  first; 
only  ten  copies  were  sold  in  five  days :  at 
length  Garrick,  finding  his  own  praises  in  it, 

Eatronized  it,  and  then  Churchill  reaped  a 
arvest  from  its  sale.  Gray^s  Ode  on  Eton 
College^  according  to  Warton,  excited  very 
little  attention.  What  may  surprise  some 
people  still  more  is,  that  Blair's  Sermons 
were  refused  by  Stralian  the  publisher.  To 
turn  to  another  class  of  works:  Burns^ 
Justice  was  sold  by  its  author  for  a  small 
sum,  for  he  was  weary,  as  he  declared,  of 
importuning  booksellers  to  buy  it ;  it  now 
reidizcs  an  annual  income.  Buchan's  Do- 
mestic  Medicine  was'  purchased  for  five 
pounds. 

In  light  literature  the  author  was  also 
sacrificed  to  his  own  penury  and  eagerness, 
and  to  the  blindness  or  cupidity  of  the 
publisher.  Miss  Bumey's  Evelinay  all  the 
world  can  remember,  sold  for  five  pounds  ; 
The  Wanderer^  by  Savage,  produced  only 
ten  ;  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  purchased, 
it  is  true,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  guineas,  but 
it  sained  not  that  success  until  the  Traveller 
had  made  its  author's  name  famous. 

The  narrow  escape  which  Fielding  had  of 
selling  his  Tom  Jones  for  an  ''old  song," 
must  not  be  omitted.  He  had  disposed  of 
the  copyright  of  that  work  for  twenty-five 
pounds,  when  in  great  distress.  Thomson, 
however,  happening  to  see  the  manuscript, 
advised  his  friend  to  get  rid  of  his  bargain, 
promising  to  introduce  the  novelbt  to  An- 
drew Millar,  the  eminent  publisher.  Ac- 
cordingly, Millar  and  Fielding  met  at  a 
tavern.  ''  Mr.  Fielding,"  said  the  pub- 
lisher, ''  I  always  determine  on  affairs  of 
this  sort  at  once."  He  paused— the  heart 
of  the  author  sank — Mr.  Millar  resumed. 
''  I  cannot  offer  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  for  your  work. "  "  Two  hundred 
pounds !"  cried  the  delighted  Fielding ; 
and  rushing  from  his  chair  he  shook  uie 
publisher  by  the  hand,  then  turning  to  the 
bell,  summoned  the  waiter,  and  ordered 
two  more  bottles  of  wine.  Alas,  poor 
Fielding!  there  was  no  saving  that  ill- 
starred,  ill-conditioned,  but  most  interest- 
ing man,  from  ruin. 

The  independence  of  Fielding  was  of 
short  duration ;  eventually  he  borrowed 
upon  his  works  five  hundred  pounds  from 
Millar,  a  sum  which  that  generous  man 
cancelled  in  his  will. 

One  sickens  over  these  details,  which 
bring  to  the  mind  the  heartache  of  many 
a  true  genius,  the  disappointment,  the  de* 


gradation,  the  despair.  We  dare  not  dilate 
on  modem  days,  one  trait  of  which  will, 
perhaps,  suffice.  7%e  Pleasures  of  Hope 
were  refused  by  every  publisher  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  were  only  published, 
at  last,  on  condition  that  the  author  should 
be  content  with  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
only,  and  that  not  until  a  second  edition 
had  appeared. 

It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  some 
disappointed,  and,  perhaps,  injured  authors, 
took  up  the  subject  of  supposed  or  real 
wrongs.  I  say,  supposed,  for  it  is  a  vulgar 
error  to  assume  that  authors  are  always  the 
injured  parties  ;  they  are  generally  exact- 
ing, often  faithless  to  their  engagements, 
and  move  in  a  body  militant  against  their 
publishers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1738,  a 
pamphlet  appeared,  entitled  A  Letter  to 
the  Booksellers  on  the  Method  of  forming 
a  True  Judgment  of  the  Manuscripts  of 
Authors,  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
such  a  hint,  if  judiciously  given,  might  not 
be  without  its  use  even  in  the  present  en- 
lightened days. 

Contrasted  with  the  catalogue  of  needy 
and  disappointed  authors,  there  was  a  con- 
stellation, during  the  last  century,  of  opu- 
lent and  titled  aspirants  to  fame.  Horace 
Walpole  himself  graced  the  profession  of  a 
printer,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Strawberry  Hill  press  shows,  at  least,  how 
fashionable  letters  had  become.  "  My 
abbey,"  he  wrote,  '*  b  a  perfect  college  or 
academy.  I  keep  a  painter  in  the  house, 
and  a  printer."  His  printing-office  was 
Mrs.  Damer's  modelling-room ;  and  the 
crafty  Horace  rendered  small  editions  of 
his  works  valuable  as  well  by  their  rarity 
as  by  their  originating  from  the  Strawberry 
Hill  press.  He  printed  of  his  Anecdotes  of 
Fainting  three  hundred  copies ;  the  public 
called  for  another  edition,  he  then  issued 
six  hundred,  but  the  demand  was  diminished 
by  the  ready  supply,  and  the  volumes  re- 
mained on  the  shelves  of  their  parent  author 
and  printer.  *^  I  am  humbled  as  an  au- 
thor," said  Walpole,  ^'  I  am  vain  as  a 
printer." 

But  the  most  fastidious  and  extravagant 
of  authors  was  the  accomplished,  the  moral 
Lord  Lyttleton.  How  striking  the  contrast 
between  this  peer  and  the  plebeian  authors 
of  his  time  !  Whilst  they,  trembling  with 
cold,  hungry,  and  despairing,  hurried  off 
their  manuscripts  to  the  printer's  hands, 
and  scattered  their  productions,  as  it  were, 
to  the  winds,  careless  of  fame,  solicitous 
only  to  live,  Lyttleton  printed  and  reprinted 
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his  Xi/e  of  Henry  ILj  correcting  and  re- 
correcting  with  an  anxiety  which  could  not 
defend  hun  from  the  blast  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
criticism.  The  whole  work  was  printed 
twice  before  it  was  deemed  fit  for  publica- 
tion, a  part  of  it  three  times,  and  the  cor- 
rections cost  the  noble  author  a  thousand 
pounds. 

Johnson's  Dictionary j  which  was  calcula- 
ted to  take  three  years  in  its  compilation 
and  printing,,  required  eight  for  its  comple- 
tion, the  sum  given  for  it  being  1575/. 
scarcely  200/.  a-year.  Out  of  this  Johnson 
had  to  pay  six  assistants,  to  whom  he  in- 
trusted the  mechanical  parts ;  and  of  these, 
great  as  was  his  prejudice  against  their 
country,  five  were  Scotchmen.  Poor  John- 
son had  spent  the  whole  sum  received  for 
the  copyright,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
more,  before  this  great  national  work  was 
concluded.  When  the  last  sheet  was 
brought  in  to  Mr.  Millar  the  publisher,'  he 
ezdaimed.  ^*  Thank  God,  I  have  done  with 
him!**  "laatn  gla*,**  observed  the  surly 
Johnson,  when  told  of  this,  ^^  that  he  has 
thanked  God  for  anything."  The  receipts 
for  his  payment  were  exhibited  at  the  conec 
hou^e  gale  in  which  the  Dictionary  was 
produced  to  the  trade. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  nay,  a  volume 
might  be  written,  upon  the  singularly  de- 
sultory and  wretched  lives  of  writers  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  upon  their  connex- 
ion with  publishers.  Among  those  who 
had  the  larsest  army  of  hack-writers  in  his 
pay  was  Edward  Cave,  the  original  reporter 
and  publisher  of  speeches  in  parliament, 
and  the  founder  of  7%e  Gentleman^ s  Maga- 
zine. Cave  was  a  native  of  Warwickshire, 
his  family  residing  at  Cave-io-the-Hole. 
He  began  life  as  clerk  to  a  collector  of  ex- 
cise, and  afterwards  became  a  journeyman 
printer,  fulfilling  various  offices  until,  in 
time,  he  attained  sufficient  means  to  set  up 
a  printing-office  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerk- 
enwell,  a  print  of  which  still  figures  on  the 
cover  of  the  magarine.  In  1728  Cave  was 
ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at- 
anns  for  reporting  the  debates  to  a  country 
newspaper,  but  he  contrived  to  obtain  his 
liberty,  and  shortly  afterwards  formed  a 
plan  of  publishing  a  regular  series  of  de- 
bates, which  he  perfected,  assisted  by  Wil- 
liam Guthrie,  of  Geographical  memory, 
one  of  his  corps  de  riserve.  The  method 
of  reporting,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  was 
very  laborious.  Cave  used  to  station  him- 
self, with  a  firiend  or  two,  in  different  parts 
of  the  gallery,  and  there  privately  take 


down  notes  of  the  speeches.  When  the 
House  rose,  these  gentlemen  all  assembled 
in  some  neighboring  coffee-house,  and  there 
connected  the  disjointed  scraps  which  they 
had  furtively  collected. 

TRc  Gentleman^s  Magazine  was  commen- 
ced in  1735,  under  the  title  of  a  Magazine 
Extraordinary,  and  prises  were  offered  for 
the   best  poem,  the  first  reward  being  a 
medal  worth  ten  pounds,  having  the  head 
of  Lady  Elizabeth    Hastings  on  the  one 
side  and  that  of  James  Oglethorpe  on  the 
other,  with  the  inscription,  ^'  England  may 
challenge  the  world."   It  is  curious  to  think 
how  both  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  so  worthy  of  renown  as  they 
must  have  been  in  their  day,  are  now  clean 
out  of     remembrance.      Johnson  became 
an  early  contributor  to  The  Gentleman^s 
Magazine^  and  imbibed  a  sincere  regard 
for  its  publisher.    Before  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, Johnson  had  entertained  an  ardent  ad- 
miration for  the  magazine.    ^'  He  told  me," 
said  Boswell,  '^  that  when  he  first  saw  St. 
John's  Gate,  the  place  where  that  deserv- 
edly-esteemed   magazine    was    originally 
printed,  he  beheld  it  with  deep  reterence.^^ 
At  St.  John's  Gate  were  printed,  eventu- 
ally, the    Vanity  of  Human   Wishes  and 
Irene.     For  the  former,  published  by  Dods- 
ley  and  printed  only  by  Cave,  Johnson  re- 
ceived merely  fifteen    guineas.      At  St. 
John's  Gate  was  printed  also  7^  Rambler^ 
that  work  of  extraordinary  wisdom,  poured 
forth  from  the  storehouse  of  one  brain  only  ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  contribu- 
tions from  Richardson,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs. 
Carter,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot,  John- 
son was  the  sole  author  of  that  periodical. 
Many  of  these  papers  were  written  rapidly, 
as  the  moment  pressed,  without  being  read 
over  in  proof.     Well  might  Cave,  pleased 
with  sucb  an  accession  to  his  forces,  address 
^^  Mr.  Johnson  as  the  Great  Rambler,  being 
the  only  man  who  could  furnish  two  such 
papers  in  a  week  besides  his  other  great  bu- 
siness."    Johnson,  after  the  death  of  his 
friend,  rewarded  this  confidence  and  admi- 
ration by  the  simple,  but  touching  expres- 
sion, "  Poor,  dear  Cave  !"     When  a  man 
of  Johnson's  temperament  betrays  the  latent 
fund  of  sentiment  and  feeling  at  the  bottom 
of  that  rugged  surface,  the  effect  is  very 
striking. 

Like  Lintot  in  regard  to  his  Miscellany^ 
Cave  lived  for  his  magazine.  It  was  the 
object  of  his  existence  ;  his  very  power  of 
perception  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  what 
related  to  the  **  next  number."    When  a 
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stranger  wm  introduced  te  the  Inminary  of 
St.  John's  Gate  he  was  received  by  Sylva- 
nus  Urban^  a  sobriquet  now  become  immor- 
tal, sitting,  for  Cave  rarely  condescended  to 
rise  to  company.     An  ominous  silence  of 
some  moments  usually  succeeded ;  it  was 
broken  by  the  voice  of  Urban,  who,  putting 
m  leaf  of  the  forthcoming  number'  into  his 
visitor's  hand,  asked  his  opinion  of  it :  such 
was  his  custom.    Upon  becomingaoquainted 
with  Johnson  he  was  anxious  to  dazzle  the 
new  auxiliary  with  the  lustre  of  his  fellow- 
laborers  in  the   magazine.     By  Cave  the 
powers  and  acouirements  of  Johnson  were 
not,  they  could    not    be,  comprehended. 
Moses  Browne,  w^o  was  originally  a  pen- 
cutter,  and  who  wrote  the  Piscatory  Ec- 
logues in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine^  having 
obtained  thereby  Cave's  first  prize  (those 
same  eclogues  delighting  many  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  yore,)  was,  in  Urban's  eyes, 
one  of  the  first  of  men.     Browne  was  also 
well  known  for  his  scries  of  devout  contem- 
plations called  Sunday   Thoughts^  sneered 
at  bv  Johnson,   who   said  ho  thought  he 
should    himself  write  Monday    Thoughts. 
Then  there  was  a  reputable  list  of  useful 
And     learned    contributors.      Rev.    Wil- 
liam Rider,  who  wrote  the  papers  styled 
Philmgyrus ;    Mr.    Adam    Calamy,    who 
dfsthigaished    his    essays  by  the    super- 
scription, **  A  consistent  Protestant ;"  the 
antiquary  Peggo ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
justly  celebrated    Akenside,    and  the  un- 
happy Boyse,  the  author  of  a  poem  called 
the  Deity,   Poor  B«yse !  his  history  was  a 
sad  exemplification  of  the  improvident  man 
of  letters.     His  lifC:,  his  death,  were  con- 
sistent.    He  was  a  translator,  and  often  by 
the  time  that  a  sheet  of  his  w«rk  was  done, 
he  had  pawned  the  original.     Johnson  once 
redeemed  his  clothes  for  him,  collecting  the 
sum  needful  by  shillings.     Boyse  was  at. 
that  time  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  his  arms 
through  holes  in  the  blankets,  writing  vers- 
es to  procure  the  means  of  existence.     Ac- 
cording to  one  account  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  in  the  act  of  writing,  a  pon  in 
his  hand,  his  arms  through  the  accustomed 
holes ;  but  Johnson  alleges  that  he  was  run 
over  by  a  coach  in  a  state  of  intoxication — 
a  dismal  choiee  of  an  exit  on  either  hand  ! 
To  this  goodly  crew  Johnson  was  introduced 
by  Cave,  at  an  alehouse  near  Clerkenwell, 
where,  wrapped  up  in  a  horseman's  coat, 
and  wearing  a  bushy,  unbecoming  wig,  the 
'*  Great  Rambler"  beheld  his  lettered  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Moses  Brawne  oonspiouous  at 
the  head  of  them,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  | 


tobacco-smoke.  The  interview  with  his 
supposed  equals  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  Johnson's  sclf-oomplacency. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Johnson  prized  the 
shrewd,  though  rough  "  Mr.  Urban."  Not 
all  his  want  of  refinement  could  conceal 
Cave's  real  sagacity,  nor  his  love  of  an  hon- 
est profit  obliterate  his  native  liberality  of 
feeling.  Even  his  absurdities — his  buying 
an  old  coach,  and  a  pair  of  still  more  an- 
cient horses,  and,  that  he  might  escape  the 
imputation  of  pride,  hi^  displaying  a  re' 
presentation  of  St.  John's  Gate  by  way  of 
arms,  on  the  panel  of  his  carriage, — not 
even  his  admiration  for  Sunday  Thoughts^ 
could  banish  from  Johnson's  heart  the  con- 
viction of  Cave's  worth  when  living,  nor, 
after  death,  dull  the  regrets  which  one 
feels  for  the  loss  of  a  true,  although  a  pro- 
voking friend.  ^^  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
reason  he  exerted,"  said  Johnson,  when  pen- 
ning Cavers  eulogy,  "was /onrf/y  to  press  the 
hand  that  i$  now  writing  this  little  narrative.^'* 


Prussian  Education  and  Feeedom. — ^The  draft 
Consiitution  for  Pruasla  comprehends  the  following 
articles  relative  to  the  liberty  of  worship  and  of  in- 
struction : — 

"Art.  16.  Participation  in  civil  and  political 
rights  can  in  nothings  be  a£fected  by  the  religious 
profession  of  individnals  or  their  affiliation  to  any 
religious  society  whatever^  the  accomplishment  of 
civil  and  political  duties  shall  no  longer  be  affect^ 
by  these  circumstances.  Liberty  of  creed  and  of 
worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  Prosslans. 

"  Art.  17.  Every rcligionssodiety  is  free  and  in- 
dependent before  the  State,  as  to  its  internal  affairs 
and  the  administration  of  its  revenues.  The  rela- 
tions of  these  societies  with  their  chieft  are  free. 
The  promulgation  of  their  ordinances  is  subjected 
to  no  other  conditions  than  any  other  publication. 

*'  Art.  20.  EveiT  one  is  free  to  teacn  and  to  found 
educational  establishments.  Preventive  measures 
are  prohibited  in  this  respect.  Parents  and  tutors 
are  neld  responsible  for  giving  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  their  children  and  pupils ;  but  they  may  have 
them  instructed  and  brought  up  where  they  will, 
and  this  right  can  in  no  manner  oe  restricted. 

"  Art  Si.  The  expense  of  the  establishment/main- 
tenance,  and  development  of  the  popular  schools,  is 
borne  by  the  communes  and  subsioiarily  by  the  State. 

"Art  3d.  The  public  popular  schools,  and  all  , 
other  public  instructional  establishments,  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  special  authorities,  and  are  free 
from  all  ecclesiastical  control. 

"  Art.  33.  A  special  law  concerning  teaching  re- 
gulates the  whole  of  this  matter  in  conlbrmity  with 
the  principles  thereupon  laid  down." 

The  Rhenish  Catholic  Clergy  have  declared  them- 
selves not  satisfied  with  these.  An  ultramontane 
association  formed  at  Cologne  has  addressed  a  strong 
protest  to  the  National  Assembly,  complaining  that 
the  draft  of  the  constitution  does  not  expressly 
guarantee  the  inviolability  of  the  property  of  each 
church,  and  that,  instead  of  granting  unlimited  liber- 
tv  of  teaching,  it  places  the  public  establishments 
for  instruction  under  the  control  of  special  authori- 
ties, and  frees  them  firom  ecclesiastical  auihoriQr. 
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The  King  of  Prussia,  and  several  of  the 
powers  composing  part  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  have  invaded  the  territories 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  under  the  plea 
that  the  duchies  of  Sohleswig  and  rlol- 
stein,  which  have  hitherto  heen  regarded  as 
important  portions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  are  ^^male  fiefs,"  and  do  not 
admit  of  the  succession  of  '^  females." 
Learned  professors  have  delivered  lectures, 
in  various  German  universities,  on  the 
intricacies  and  niceties  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ;  and  students  have  rushed  from  the 
lecture-rooms  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of 
their  teachers,  hy  enrolling  themselves  in 
armed  hands  to  attack  the  territory  of  a 
king  who  will  not  inscrihe  on  his  hanners, 
"  No  women  allowed  to  govern  here."  Of 
all  the  pretexts  for  war  ever  heard  of,  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  preposterous.  A  peo- 
ple ruled  hy  ahsolute  princes,  who  denied 
to  them,  until  the  revolution  of  France  in 
Fehruary  last,  any  of  the  powers  of  self- 
government — trial  hy  jury,  or  freedom  of 
the  press — affect  to  he  incensed  at  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  feudal  law,  and 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  that  at  some  in- 
terval of  time,  in  some  territory  in  which 
they  have  no  political  authority,  or  right  to 
interfere,  the  doctrines  relating  to  *'  male 
fiefs"  may  be  disregarded.  The  trade  of 
central  Europe  is  suspended,  fire  and 
sword  are  earned  into  the  territory  of  Den- 
mark, lest  a  princess  shall  become  a  queen, 
and  ffovem  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 

It  IS  not  that  there  is  at  present  a  queen 
of  Denmark ;  it  is  not  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  in  danger;  it  is  not  that 
any  Grerman  expects  sudi  a  queen  to  be  the 
leader  of  an  army  against  Germany ;  it  is 
not  that  any  law  has  been  passed  injurious 
to  the  trade,  commerce,  property  or  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  that  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope has  been  broken.  It  is  not  even  on 
the  fairer  ground  that  the  population  of 
ScUeewig  ii  partly  German,  and  Holstein 


chiefly  so,  and  that  a  connexion  with  Ger- 
manv  is  therefore  more  popular  with  this 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  duch- 
ies than  their  present  union  with  Denmark. 
The  traqscendental  politicians  of  Germany 
have  argued  the  question  as  one  of  law  and 
of  principle ;  and  we  purpose  to  follow  their 
example :  warning  the  reader  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Germans  is  to  gain  possession 
of  the  sea-ports  of  the  two  provinces,  and 
thereby  so  to  affect  the  trade  of  Hamburg 
as  to  force  it  to  surrender  its  privileges  as  a 
free  port,  and  join  the  Customs  Union  of 
the  Zoll  Verein  :  a  question  in  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  the  merchants 
of  this  country  are  greatly  interested.* 

In  the  abstract  we  are  about  to  give  of 
the  historical  events  in  relation  to  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  wo  rely 
principally  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Twiss  ;  and 

*  "  It  is  Dot  a  little  corioos  that  the  designs  of 
Germany  upon  Holstein  and  Schleswig  should  have 
found  their  greatest  degree  of  development  in  the 
self-same  year  which  witnesses  the  termination  of 
the  treaty  of  trade  and  navi^tion  between  England 
and  the  Zoll  Verbin,  and  which  the  latter  has 
already  signified  through  Prussia  its  intention  not 
to  renew  upon  the  same  terms.  "With  reference  to 
this  point  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *<  The 
Zoll  Verein,  vnlh  its  Baltic  Ports  and  Hamburg" 
(the  wish  bemg  father  to  the  thought  as  regards  the 
latter  and  Kiel),  published  in  Berlin,  in  1845,  ob- 
serves— 
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A  year  is  approaching  which  must  be  of  the 

f:reate8t  consequence  for  the%onVcrein,the  year  1 S18. 
n  that  year  terminates  not  only  the  important  treaty 
of  navigation  concluded  between  England  and  the 
Zoll  Verein,  and  which  will  hardly  be  renewed  with- 
out modifications ;  but  also  the  treaties  which  Eng- 
land has  entered  into  with  the  northern  maritime 
Stales  of  Germany  i  so  that  in  respect  as  well  of  the 
position  whidi^  the  Zoll  Verein  will  be  able  to  assume 
in  its  external  relations,  as  of  the  question  whether 
the  northern  maritime  states  shall  be  still  more  de- 
tached fhHn  the  Union,  the  year  1848  must  be 
regarded  as  one  in  which  a  struggle  will  take  place 
respectinff  the  honor  and  greamess  of  the  common 
fatherlana — ^in  which  the  question  must  be  decided 
whether  Germany  is  to  be  Aither  divided,  or  to  take 
a  step  towards  greater  miity.'  ^^^Qermtmy  Unmask- 
ed^ ^11. 
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if  we  do  not  always  refer  to  particnlar  pagofl 
of  his  publication,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to 
evade  our  obligation  to  bim.  Ho  has  been 
compelled,  from  the  nature  of  his  argu- 
ment, to  enter  into  details  and  to  reply  to 
objections  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  notice.  He  has  tracked  those  he  dis- 
nents  from  to  their  innermost  recesses,  and 
has  left  to  others  to  enforce  the  judgment, 
which,  though  it  is  a  merit  of  his  argument 
to  be  inevitable,  might  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctly delivered.  But  if  this  bo  a  defect, 
it  is  yet  a  sign  of  the  candor  and  impartial- 
ity of  his  examination  of  the  subject. 

We  may  premise,  however,  and  shall 
subsequently  explain,  that  the  whole  legal 
question,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
remote  historical  facts,  is  properly  deter- 
minable by  ascertaining  in  what  hands  the 
sovereign  power  over  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wig  is  vested. 

All  that  could  be  strictly  required,  in  or* 
der  to  determine  whether  the  conduct  of 
the  new  Diet  of  Germany,  or  Frankfort 
Parliament,  in  this  matter,  were  right  or 
wrong,  would  be  merely  to  advance  sufficient 
proof  to  negative  its  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  two  duchies. 
This  being  done,  any  discussion  on  the  an- 
cient feudal  condition  of  the  duchies,  how- 
ever interesting  as  illustrating  a  past  state 
of  society  and  the  political  changes  it  has 
undergone,  might  with  perfect  propriety  be 
disregarded  in  any  ultimate  conclusion. 
We  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Twiss,  that  any 
part  of  the  case  gives  rise  to  any  '^  most 
intricate  question,"  though  it  may  have  led 
^'  to  laborious  publicistic  researches"  among 
many  learned  Germans,  who,  in  illustrating 
the  institutions  of  the  darker  ages,  have 
been  unable  to  emerge  from  the  mist  of 
their  pursuits. 

The  questions  in  issue  are  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Twiss: 

**  The  prospective  failure  of  male  heirs  of  the 
elder  royal  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  which 
has  now  occupied  the  throne  of  Denmark  for  four 
complete  centuries,  has  given  rise  to  very  animated 
discussions  as  to  the  eventual  succession  in  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  elder  branch.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, that  the  succession  in  the  duchy  is  governed 
by  the  same  law,  since  1721,  as  the  succession  of 
the  crown  of  Denmark ;  and  that  upon  the  possible 
failure  of  male  heirs,  the  duchy  will  descend  to 
the  female  heir  of  Frederick  IIL,  according  to  the 
law  of  succession  known  as  the  lex  regia ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  contended  that  the  duchy 
has  a  law  of  succession  distinct  from  and  at  van- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  to  ngtd,  and  that 


upon  the  eventual  failure  of  male  heirs  to  the 
present  duke.  King  f>ederick  VII.  of  Denmark, 
and  to  his  uncle,  prince  Ferdinand,  the  duchy  will 
vest  in  the  male  heirs  of  the  younger  ro^l  line, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the  sisters  of 
the  late  king,  the  firat  cousin  of  the  present  duke. 
It  has  further  been  contended,  that  the  connexion 
of  Schleswig  and  the  duchy  of  Holstein  is  more 
close  and  fundamental  than  that  which  exists  be- 
tween Schleswig  and  the  crown  of  Denmark ;  and 
that  as  Holstein  was  an  ancient  fief  of  the  German 
empire,  and  coald  not  vest  in  females,  or  be  trans- 
mitted through  females  to  their  male  heirs,  but 
must  descend  to  the  next  heirs  of  the  male  line,  so 
Schleswig,  beine  inseparably  [?]  connected  with 
Holstein,  must  likewise  devolve  to  the  male  line, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  female  succession.** — p.  52. 

The  Duchy  of  Schleswig  contains  3,444 
square  miles ;  its  population  (1847)  362,- 
000,  of  which  180,000  are  Danes,  and 
26,000  Frises.  Its  chief  town  is  Flcns- 
burg,  of  which  the  population,  a  few  years 
since,  was  about  16,500. 

The  Duchy  of  Holstein  contains  3,323 
square  miles;  its  population  (1847)  479,- 
364,  who  are  mainly  Germans.  Its  chief 
town  is  Altona,  which  contains  upwards  of 
25,000  inhabitants. 

The  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  south  of  Holstein,  is  not  to  be 
disregarded  in  this  dispute,  and  contains 
462  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  30,000. 

The  form  of  government  existing  in  Den- 
mark  has  been  thus  desoribed : — 

**  Denmark  is  an  absolute  and  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, foimded  on  three  fundamental  laws, — the 
Act  of  Sovereignty  of  1661,  the  King's  Law  {Kong 
Lowen,  or  Lex  Regia)  of  1665,  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  whole  nation;  and  the  Native  Subject's 
Law  {Ind  fotts  retten)  of  1776.  As  Duke  of 
Holstem  and  Lauenburg,  the  king  is  a  member  of 
the  German  Confederation,  holds  the  tenth  rank  in 
point  of  precedency,  has  three  votes  in  the  full 
assemblies  of  the  Diet,  pays  a  yearly  quota  of 
2,000  florins  (about  £90),  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  confederation,  and  furnishes  a  contingent  of 
3.900  men  to  the  lOth  corps  of  the  confederate 
army.  The  sovereign  must  be  of  the  Augsburg 
confession  of  faith,  and  must  uphold  its  ascenden- 
cy in  his  dominions.  He  attains  his  majority  on 
reaching  his  fourteenth  year :  descendants  in  the 
male  line  succeed  in  preference  to  females.  The 
sovereign  fixes  the  allowances  to  be  made  to  the 
memben  of  the  royal  family  of  his  own  free  will ; 
all  legi^ive  and  administrative  acts  proceed  from 
his  own  free  will  and  pleasure.  The  nobility 
consist  of  one  duke,  nineteen  counts,  and  twelve 
barons.  In  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  there  is  an 
equestrian  community  of  about  twenty  seignorial 
families,  who  enjoy  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  the 
soqaeslimted  monastic  estates,  to  the  amount  of 
•mad  niiUioiis  of  doUaiB  per  annum,  and  exclnde 
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(» iVMwning  moiety  of  the  Doble  landholders  in 
thefle  provinces  from  all  participation  in  that  reve- 
fcue.  By  a  decree  of  May,  1834,  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  four  electoral  districts,  each  of 
which  has  at  present  its  provincial  assembly; 
these  districts  are.  the  Danish  islands,  which 
choose  from  66  to  70  representatives;  Jiitland, 
which  chooses  from  51  to  55 ;  Schleswig  chooses 
54,  and  tiolstein  48.  The  estates  of  I^uenbuig 
are  of  ancient  date :  they  consist  of  the  nobility, 
hierarchy,  and  i^presentatives  of  towns,  but  sel- 
dom meet  in  fi^ll  assembly,  their  affairs  being 
despatched  by  a  deputation  which  holds  annual 
councils  under  the  presidency  of  a  marshal.  The 
four  provincial  assemblies  must  be  called  together 
at  least  once  in  two  years :  their  consent  is  neces- 
sary to  all  alterations  in  laws  affecting  persons  or 
property,  pablic  imposts,  or  requisitions  for  the 
national  service;  and  they  are  allowed  to  propose 
laws  for  the  sovereign's  adoption,  and  to  lodge 
complaints  against  any  of  the  public  authorities." 
— Penny  Cydopccdia^  1837. 

The  union  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  was,  in  1397,  declared  by  the  states 
of  the  three  kingdoms  to  be  perpetual ;  but 
in  1521  Sweden  separated  itself,  and  in 
1814  Denmark  resigned  Norway  to  Swe- 
den, receiving  in  exchange  Swedish  Pome- 
rania,  which  it  afterwards  exchanged  for 
the  duchy  of  Lauenburg. 

The  duchy  of  Schleswig  has  been  part 
of  Denmark  for  at  least  900  years.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  was  called  in  as  arbitrator  in  a 
contention  respecting  it,  and  his  decree 
contains  these  words : — 

<*  In  his  scriptis  pronunciamus  totam  Justiam 
auistralem,  in  qua  situata  sunt  Sleswik,  Gottoip  et 
alia  loca  adripsam  Justiam  pertimentia  una  cum 
sylva  Danica  et  insula  Alssen  et  provincia  Frisie, 
vulgariier  Uertden,  nuncupata  cum  omnibus  juri- 
bus  et  pertinentiis  suis  pertinuisse  et  pertinere  ac 
pertlnere  deberejure  direct!  et  utilis  dominii  ad 
regem  et  regnum  Dacie" 

At  this  time,  therefore,  the  head  of  the 
German  empire  recognized  Schleswig  as  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

In  1440  Count  Adolph  was  invested  with 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  as  an  hereditary 
fief  for  bis  services  in  aiding  a  successful 
insurrection  of  the  Danish  nobles  a^inst 
King  Eric,  and  placing  his  nephew  Chris- 
topher on  the  throne,  and  these  remarkable 
words  were  written  in  relation  to  this 
avent — 

*•  The  countries  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  have 
to  thank  King  Eric,  exclusively,  for  imposiog  on 
them  the  burthen  of  a  common  resistance,  vniich 
united  them  together  in  spite  of  the  difierence  of 
their  iaDgaage  and  thflurlawiL    The  ioandalioo  ol 


Schleswi^-Holstein  were  then  laid,  when  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  spread  through  the  territories 
of  King  Eric,  and  when  the  prelates  and  nobles 
of  Jutland  sought  aid  from  Duke  Adolph  against 
the  peaaarUru,  who  threatened  to  rise  against  the 
dominant  orders  as  their  oppressors." 

And  they  were  their  oppressors.  Where- 
ever  the  feudal  system  prevailed,  the  nobles 
and  chief  lords  governed  by  the  most 
grinding  tyranny ;  and  the  true  cause  of 
the  discontent  in  Germany  at  this  time  is, 
that  the  sovereigns  of  both  its  larger  and 
its  petty  principalities  have  hitherto  stifled 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  have 
placed  stone  upon  stone  over  the  burning 
crater  of  men's  thoughts,  until  an  explosion 
was  inevitable.  A  similar  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  abuses  of  government  prevailed 
about  the  same  time  against  Eric  in  his 
Kingdom  of  Sweden,  when  the  army  of  the 
peasants,  commanded  by  Engelbcrt,  ob- 
tained from  him  the  renunciation  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden — an  army  which  respected 
the  property  of  private  persons,  and  gave 
creation  to  a  current  proverb,  that  no  man 
lost  so  much  as  the  value  of  a  fowl  by  it. 

in  1474  Holstein  was  created  into  a 
duchy.  After  the  death  of  Christian,  his 
son,  John  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  bro- 
ther Frederick,  were  elected  by  the  states 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  joint  dukes,  and 
the  duchies  were  shared  in  allotments  be- 
tween them,  called  the  Segeberg  and  Got* 
torp  parts.  On  the  death  of  John  his  son. 
Christian  II.,  succeeded  to  the  Segeberg 
portion,  but  was  deprived  of  bis  throne  by 
ids  uncle  Frederick,  who  thus  united  in 
himself  both  the  Segeberg  and  Gottorp 
portions.  Christian  III.,  the  successor  and 
heir  of  Frederick,  divided  the  duchies  into 
three  portions — the  Sonderbeg,  Haderiler, 
and  Gottorp,  giving  the  two  last  to  his 
brothers,  John  and  Adolph.  John  died 
without  heirs  in  1580,  when  the  Hadersler 
portion  was  divided  between  the  king  and 
his  brother  Adolph.  Frederick  II.,  the  son 
of  Christian  III.,  gave  his  brother  John  a 
third  of  the  royal  part  of  the  duchies,  as 
they  were  shared  before  the  portion  of  his 
unde  fell  in  ;  but  the  estates  refused  to  do 
homage  to  him.  Thus  arose  reigning 
dukes  and  a  proprietary  duke.  In  this 
disposal  of  duchies,  the  Estates  Y^ere  not 
consulted,  and  the  divisions  were  made  by 
the  mere  act  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

In  1588  the  Estates  of  Schleswig  and  of 
Holstein  and  Stormams  elected  Christian 
IV.  for  the  royal  duchies,  and  Duke  Philip 
of  Gottorp  for  the  Gottorp  dudues ;  and 
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then  Kubsequently  the  same  form&lity  was 
repeated.  .  In  1608  the  Kmperor,  Rudolph 
II.,  as  sovereign  lord  over  Holstcin,  and 
Chri»tian  IV.,  as  soverei;rn  lord  of  Schles- 
wig,  enacted  a  family  atatuto  entailing  the 
sueccssion  of  the  two  Gottorp  duchies  on 
the  eldest  heir  male  of  Duke  Adolph,  by 
right  of  primogeniture.  In  1G50  Frederick 
III.  enacted  a  similar  statute  as  respected 
the  royal  duchies,  and  thus  the  right  of 
election  by  the  Estates  was  abrogated. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  a  war  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark  was,  that  in 
1658  the  King  of  Denmark  ceded  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Gottorp  portion  of  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig  to  the  Duke  of  Uol- 
stein-Gottorp,  the  duke  and  his  male  de- 
scendants being  released  from  all  feudal 
obligations;  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
ceded  to  himself,  as  lord  of  the  royai 
duchies  of  Schleswig,  the  iovcreignty  over 
it. 

In  1660  ths  ecclesiastics,  burghers,  and 
peasants,  in  opposition  to  the  nobles,  suc- 
ceeded in  abolishing  the  elective  title  to 
the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  in  making  the 
crown  hereditary  in  the  male  and  Jemalr. 
desc?udant.s  of  Kins:  Frederick  III.  This 
chango  in  the  character  and  succession  ne- 
cessarily altered  the  mode  of  succession  to 
every  right  belonging  to  the  crown — to  all 
its  duchies  and  royal  dependencies. 

In  1  r>75,  Christian  V.  made  the  Duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp  prisoner,  and  compelled 
him  to  renounce  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Gottorp  duchy  of  Schleswig.  In  1679  the 
duke  was  replaced  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
duohy;  in  1684  he  was  again  deprived  of 
it  and  the  duchy  was  dedlared  16  bo  an 
esoheat  of  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the 
duke's  rebellion ;  in  1689  the  sovereignty 
was  restored  to  the  duke,  and  conlirmed  to 
his  son  in  1700. 

In  1709  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the 
Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  agreed  to  exe- 
cute the  highest  act  of  sovereignty  over  the 
duchies,  by  agreeing  to  discontinue  the 
form  to  convoke  a  diet,  and  to  convoke 
merely  a  committee  of  prelates  and  knights, 
allowing  them  only  a  consultative  voice. 

In  1714,  the  Duke  Frederick  of  Gottorp 
having  taken  part  with  Charles  XI J.  of 
Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark  took  pos- 
session of  the  duchies.  In  1720,  Prussia 
and  England,  united  with  Denmark  and 
Russia,  and  the  elector  of  Brunswick  Lun- 
enbnrffh,  acceded  to  the  alliance,  and  guar- 
anteed to  Denmark  its  possession  ot  the 


cumque.  The  reunion  of  the  Gottorp 
duchy  of  Schleswig  was  ratified  by  letters 
patent  from  Frederick  IV.  in  172],  and  the 
prelates  and  nobles,  including  the  dukes  of 
Sonderbf^rg  and  Augustenberg,  did  homage 
to  the  king  as  sole  possessor  of  the  duchy  of 
Schloswig,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him  and 
his  royal  successors,  ^*  secundum  tenor  em, 
lecfis  regie^^"*  i.e.  his  successors  according  to 
the  law  of  1G60  regulating  the  succession 
of  tho  crown  of  Denmark.  In  the  oath 
taken  to  the  king,  tho  preamble  recited 
that  the  king  had  thought  good  to  unite 
the  former  ducal  paj^t  of  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig  to  the  royal  pait,  and  to  incor- 
porate it  again  as  a  portion  torn  away  tn- 
juritl  tcmpOTumy  for  ever  unto  tho  crown. 

Strange  to  say,  tho  criticism  of  German 
writers  has  lod  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  duchies  thus 
became   re-united   subject  to  the  rule  of 
succession  governing   the  descent  of   the 
crown,   or   whether    the   Gottorp   portion 
was   re-incorporated  with   the  royal   por- 
tion,  subject   to   a  dl£ferent   law   of    de- 
scent.^     If  Schleswig  was   a   fief  of  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
the  superiority  of  the  fief  necessarily  fol- 
lows the  rule  of  succession  to  the  crown, 
it  was  tho  sovereignty  to  the  Gottorp  por- 
tion of  tho  duchy  that  was  recovered  back 
in  1720.     In  the  exeoution  of  a  sovereign 
power,  tho  succession  in  1658  was  declared 
to  be  in  the  Duke  P>ederick  and  his  heirs 
mala  ;  and  it  was  also  in  the  execution  of 
a  sovereign  power,  that  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and   tho  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
agreed  that  the  diet  should  not  in  future  be 
convoked.      These  acts  were  those  of  that 
supreme  authority,  which,  in  different  forms, 
exists,  and  must  exist,  in  every  state,  and 
is  the  source  of  every  law.     It  is  perfectly 
idle,  therefore,  to  seek  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  past,  for  an  imaginary  authority  to  con- 
trol that  power  which  is  necessarily  itself 
supreme,  and  which   regards  the    laws  or 
principles  it  sets  to  itself  for  its  own  guid* 
ance,  only  so  long  as  such  laws  or  princi- 
ples are  enforced  by  it. 

Tho  Gottorp  portion  of  the  duohy  of 
Holstein  was  ceded  to  Denmark  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  differ- 
ent parties  having  claims  to  it.  In  August, 
1806,  the  empire  of  Germany  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  feudal  title  of  the  emperor 
ceased.  Immediately  afterwards  the  King 
of  Denmark  (September  2nd,  1806)  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty  of  it  by  letters  pat- 
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the  Lordship  of  Pinncbnrgb,  the  coanty  of 
Ranzau,  and  the  town  of  Altona,  shoal d 
be  combined  nnder  the  general  name  of 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  with  the  common 
body  politic  forming  the  monarchy  of  Den- 
mark, as  in  every  respect  an  nnsoparated 
portion  of  them,  and  consequently  subject 
henceforward  to  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
dominion  of  the  crown  of  Denmark." 
['^  soumis  dis  ce  moment  a  notre  domination 
unique  et  illimitie,^^] 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  dispute 
could  now  arise  relating  to  the  suooession 
of  these  duchies,  or  what  is  the  value  of 
any  one  fact  relating  to  them,  anterior  to 
the  year  1806.  At  that  time  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  sovereign  (we  use  the  word  in 
its  strict  sense,  as  possessed  of  legislative 
authority)  of  Schleswig  and  of  Holstein. 
No  power  beyond  the  limits  of  either  duohy 
had  any  title  to  interfere  with  them,  or  to 
regulate  their  internal  government,  or  to 
make  or  impose,  or.  to  enforce  or  control 
any  law  relating  to  their  succession. 

Of  this  fact  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
and  it  requires  the  possession  of  a  dull 
mind  not  to  peroeive  that  any  law  relating 
to  the  succession  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
anterior  to  1806,  can  have  no  valid  opera- 
tion against  any  law  made  by  the  sovereign 
authority  of  these  duchies  in,  or  subsequent 
to,  that  year,  even  if  there  were,  though 
there  is  not,  any  anterior  law  opposed  to  a 
later  one. 

So  entirely  did  the  sovereignty  of  Hol- 
stein pass  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  that  in 
the  edict,  dated  Fredericksburg,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1806,  these  words  were  used  : — 

*'  Les  rapports  de  nos  susdits  pays  avec  les  ci- 
devant  tribunaux  de  I'empire  Germaniqae  ayant 
enti^rement  cese^.  noas  arr^tons  et  ordonitonsqae 
Je  Dicastere  eeant  k  Gliickstadt  sous  la  denomina- 
tion de  tribunal  superieur  du  Duch^  de  Holstein, 
sera  k  I'avenir  la  premiere  autoriie  jndiciare  dans 
le  Ducbe  de  Holstein  subordonnU  d  nous  seuls ; 
le  tribunal  provincial  noble  continuera  touiefois  de 
subsister  sous  notre  seule  auturit^  imiB^ate, 
jusqu'k  nouvelie  disposition.'* 

Then  follow  these  expressions,  which  are 
deobive  of  the  source  from  whence,  future 
laws  were  to  come  : — 

<*  Qnoique  par  I'annullation  de  la  Coastitution 
Gennanique  et  la  suppression  des  liaisons  de  nos 
sosdits  pays  avec  I'empire  d'AIIemagne,  les  lois 
de  oet  empire  aient  aune  cessi  d'y  ^tre  ea  vigueur, 
noms  voulons  cependant  et  ordonnont  que  josqu'iL 
I'^tabliaaement  d'uae  loi  g^n^rale*  an  sujet  de  la- 
qndk  noos  avons  domi4  let  oiditi  otoMwuiea, 


toutes  les  affaires  judiciaires  dans  notre  Duche  de 
HolMein  soient  decid^es  d'apresles  loiset  coatumes 
suivies  dans  cliaque  endroit  y  compris  les  regies 
prescrites  par  les  lois  de  I'empire,  autant  qu*ellet 
coiicernent  le  droit  crimincl  et  civil.  A  quoi  un 
cbacun  devra  se  contormer.'* 

In  181  f),  the  King  of  Denmark  joined 
the  Germanic  Confederation  as  possessed  of 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  which  had  been 
part  of  the  German  Empire ;  and  when  the 
final  Act  of  Confederation  was  signed  at 
Venice,  May  15,  1820,  he  held  also  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  he  had  accept- 
ed in  exchange  for  Swedish  Pomerania. 

Now  the  first  article  of  the  "Acte  Finale" 
declares  that  *^  La  Confederation  Gennan- 
ique est  rUnion  f^derale  des  Princes  ^oti- 
verains  et  des  villes  libres  do  PAllcmagne, 
union  reposant  sur  le  droit  de  PEurope  et 
form6e  pour  le  maintien  do  Pind^pcndance 
ct  de  PinviolabiHti  des  Etats  qui  y  sont 
coraprifl,  ainsi  que  ppur  la  stirete  int^rieure 
et  cxt^euro  de  PAllemagnc  en  general :" 
thus  guaranteeing  to  each  other  that  sove- 
reignty, and  the  inviolability  of  that  sove- 
reignty, which  they  had  assumed  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

«  The  provisions  of  the  13th  article  of  the  Fed- 
eral Act,  by  which  it  was  a^ed  *  That  there 
should  be  assembh'es  of  estates  m  all  the  countries 
of  the  Confederation,'  reawakened  once  more  the 
hopes  of  the  nobles  of  Holstein  [of  the  revival  of 
their  ancient  privileges],  which  were,  however, 
again  damped  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Kin^  of 
Denmark,  of  the  9th  of  August,  1816,  in  which 
he  announced  his  intention  of  establishing  a  pro- 
vincial diet  for  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  his  re- 
solution *  not  to  restore  the  ancient  extinct  system, 
with  its  equally  extinct  consequences.'  The  in- 
disposition of  the  prelates  and  knights  of  Holstein 
to  co-operate  with  the  king,  consequent  on  this 
announcement,  raised  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  into  execution  the  proposed  plan  of 
1816  ;  and  at  last  they  took  the  extreme  step  of 
appealinK  to  the  Germanic  Diet  in  1822,  on  the 
ground  that  by  the  56th  article  of  the  Federal  Act 
it  was  provided,  that  •  the  Constitution  of  existing 
States,  recognized  as  being  in  vieor,  cannot  be 
changed  except  in  a  constitutional  manner.'  '• 
Dr.  Twiss,  p.  165. 

This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
and  in  the  report  on  it  the  petitioners  are 
described  as  ^'  a  minority  of  the  prelates  and 
knights^  The  king  declared  through  his 
envoy, —   ' 

•<  That  the  ancient  constitution  of  Holstein  is 
not  in  vigor,  and  consequently,  the  appeal  of  the 
petitioners  to  the  56th  article  is  inadmisaible ;  bat 
tiiat  H.  IL  tiM  King  aMMls^  aooonyiigio  Aitide 
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13  of  tb*  Federal  Act,  to  grant  to  Ibe  duchj  of 
HoUtein  a  constitution  in  which,  accordiDg  to  the 
3Slb  Article  o(  the  Federal  Acl,  the  BDcienl  ligbls 
will,  M  for  u  poMible,  be  conEidered  and  adapted 
to  the  coDditione  of  the  present  lime." — Twiss,  p. 
167. 

In  fact,  the  estates  of  Holstein  were  ab- 
rogated in  171S,  and  there  was  no  pretenoe 
to  refer  to  tbein  as  in  existence.  But  one 
passage  of  the  report  ia  very  important,  as 

firoTing  the  nDscrupuloas  coaraoter  of  the 
iter  proceedings  and  declarations  of  the 
Diet  :— 

"  That  the  wish  of  the  petitionera  for  the  con- 
■olidalioD  of  the  union  between  Ibe  ducbiea  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig,  nnder  one  and  the  same 
GonBlituIioD,  .which  union  is  said  lo  have  been 
ratified  as  an  esaeniial  portion  of  the  priTileges  of 
Holslein  in  1816 — even  if  othei  scruples  which 
may  be  raised  against  it  are  dismissed,  is,  for  this 
reason,  not  an  object  to  which  Ihe  Federal  Diet 
can  possibly  think  of  extending  its  intervention, 
inasmuch  as  the  duchy  of  Schleswigifoei  not  bt- 
/ong- to  the  German  limits  of  Federal  lands,  and 
coDseiiaently,  lies  altogether  beyond  Ibe  inflnenee 
of  the  Confederation." 

In  1834,  the  decree  already  referred  to 
(ante,  p.  52S),  dividing  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  into  four  electoral  districts,  was 
promulgated. 

In  1842,  the  qneslion  of  the  encceBsion 
to  the  duchies  was  raised  in  the  Provincial 
States  by  M.    Klentie,   in   the   following 


"  No  subject  can  cause  m 
thoughtful  ciLi7«ns  than  the  uncerlninly  of  the 
succession  of  Scbles wig- Holstein.  Yet  this  un- 
ceriainty  exists.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  first 
authorities  on  public  law,  that  Sch  lea  wig- Holstein, 
in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  and  uniform  law  of 
■accession,  may  be  divided  between  dilfereni  prin- 
ces, but  this  circnmilance  has  even  been  discussed 
in  Ihe  public  journals  in  tiuch  a  way  as  lo  spread 
throughout  the  country  generaiiy  a  fear  of  the  fu- 
ture dismemberment  of  Ihe  lerriiory.  The  line  of 
conduct  for  the  rtpreseniaiJves  of  Holslein  is  very 
clear.  The  aubjecl  ailo^elher  concerns  the  private 
law  of  the  prince  (Pri'uaf  FiirHen-rtehl).  It 
would  be  bigniy  inconvenienl  lo  utter  an  opinion 
about  any  order  of  succession,  though  it  should 
be  the  mo^i  popular  and  the  most  desired.  One 
thing  is  sufficient.  May  it  please  the  wisdom  of 
the  lather  of  our  country  {Landsvater)  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  bis  subjects,  and  Ibe  unity  of  the 
state,  by  establishing  an  order  of  succession  free 
from  doubt," 

The  royal  commiscary  undertook  to  ex- 
pieas  to  the  king  the  wish  of  tbe  Assembly 
tiiat  the  ordar  of  inaoeaBion  sbonld  be  de- 
(•nnimd.      Thnni^Bt  Gonnuy,  booki 
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and  pamphlets  wore  published  and  lectaru 
delivered  adverse  to  the  rights  of  Denmark. 
In  1S46,  letters  patent  fixing  the  order  of 
sncoession  were  issued  ;  and  their  charaotor 
oannot  ha  better  related  than  in  the  mo- 
derate and  temperate  language  of  the  late 
king  himself : — 

"  TO  THE  DUKE  DCCAZCS. 

"  Wigh,  Au^Bl24,  1846. 

•'  Monsieur  le  Due  Deeazes  et  de  Glurksh*rg — 
f  shell  devote  a  few  more  pages  lo  the  pnliiics  of 
Ibe  day,  namely  ssconcernsthe  duchies ol  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein,  You  are  aware  Ihat  I  found  it 
necessary  lo  refuee  the  address  of  tbe  provincial 
slate  of  Holstein,  as  It  contained  a  proleel  against 
my  leller-patent,  and  sgiiinst  the  succession,  ac- 
cord inz  to  tbe  royal  law  in  Scbleswie:  ibat  the 
slates  nave  appealed  to  tbe  Frankfort  Diet ;  or,  to 
express  myself  belter,  have  communicated  Ibe 
docnmenlB  to  the  German  Confederation,  and  th^ 
afterwards  tbe  majority  Itft  the  silling.  I  convoked 
the  petilioners,  I  sent  anolher  deputy  of  Ihe  Uni> 
versily,  but  tbe  Assembly  not  beine  in  sufficient 
number  for  voting,  I  dissolved  the  Slates  on  Ihe 
I2th  of  Ihe  monlb,  declaring  Ihst  the  memben 
who  bad  iilicilly  left  the  Asivmbly  were  respon- 
sible  for  any  delay  occasioned  in  the  projects  of 
law  nubmilted  lo  ihe  provincial  stales. 

"  This  conduct  cannol,  I  nm  sure,  be  approved 
of  by  the  people,  and  in  general,  I  must  coiigiatu- 
lale  myself  on  the  attachment  manifested  towards 
me  by  ihe  population  in  Ibe  duchies,  especially  in 
Schleswig.  You  know  that  Ihe  revolutionary 
parly  has  contribuled  to  lei  Inosc  the  law]  em  and 
professors  of  Germany  against  me,  and  thai  it  is 
very  generally  credited  in  13ermany  thai  Denmark 
wishes  to  conquer  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.and  lo 
incorporate  those  duchies  in  Denmark.  In  the 
Rrst  place,  the  allempl  would  be  madness,  and  no 
person  Could  serioosly  suppose  me  impolitic 
enough  to  undertake  it  Your  cabloei  wiU  not 
have  read  that  iniemion  in  my  letter- patent,  and  h 
is  only  a  bewildered  brain,  like  that  of  M,  A,, 
thai  could  attribute  such  an  intention  to  me,  and 
get  into  a  fever  upon  il,  Tbe  letter-patent  contame 
only  the  assertion,  founded  on  equity,  that  Scblee- 
wig,  as  well  as  I^uenbiirg,  follow  Ihe  same  suc- 
cession as  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  it  noii6ea 
my  intention  of  obtaining  the  same  certainly  f<H 
every  pari  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  thai  ihe  in- 
tegrily  of  tbe  Danish  monarchy  may  not  be  altered. 
Moreover.  I  promised  to  the  duchy  of  Schleswig, 
in  the  same  letter- patent,  that  that  duchy  sbouM 
remain  independenl  in  the  same  relationship  as  ac- 
tnslly  exists  between  thai  duchy  and  HoislelD,  so 
thai  I  never  wished  lo  incorporate  Schleswig  with 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Whsl  motives  could 
there  be  lo  induce  me  lo  wish  lo  incorporate  Hol- 
stein and  Ldaenburg — end  did  I  ever  express  such 
a  wish  f  iVo,  assuredly  not  1  The  intq;rjiy  ot 
the  Danish  monarchy  means  precisely  Ibe  same 
thing  as  what  is  understood  onder  integrity  of  the 
Prussian -monarch  V,  for  example.  The  latter  con- 
■ists  of  the  kingdom  of  Pmssis,  which  gives  ita 
,  iiamt  la  ttw  nMUicby,  and  the  diSerent  Matte  of 
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the  GJermnn  Confederaiion  which  are  under  the 
sctptre  of  the  Kin^  of  Prudpia.  Ours  consists  oi 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  ductiy  of  Scbles- 
wig,  and  the  duchies  of  Hulstein  ana  Lauenburg, 
•tates  of  the  German  Confederation.  I  see  no 
difierence,  and,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Germans 
stir  up  their  bile,  endeavoring  to  persuade  people 
that  1  wish  to  tread  upon  the  rights  of  Germany, 
and  to  deprire  them  of  provinces  by  the  stroke  of 
a  pen.  Truly,  they  pay  too  high  a  compliment 
to  my  power.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Princes  of 
the  Confederation,  and  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort, 
will  treat  these  false  imputations  as  they  deserve; 
but  meantime  they  may  throw  impediments  in  the 
determinations  of  the  great  powers  who,  doubtless, 
wUi  be  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  mo- 
narchy. I  have  written  to  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
my  minister  of  foreign  affairs  will  address  himself 
to  Prince  Metternich,  and  to  the  courts  of  the 
Toileries,  and  St.  James's,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  will  proceed  in  person  to  St.  Petersbuig,  the 
bearer  of  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Emperor,  who, 
in  virtue  of  treaties,  is  more  directly  concerned  in 
these  matters.  As  yet  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  re- 
ply to  the  protest  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  is, 
that  be  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and 
I  believe  that  he  is  well-disposed  towards  us. 

**  The  visit  to  the  King  and  Queen  ot  Sweden 
has  contributed  to  cement  the  amicable  relations 
between  us,  which  must  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
our  subjects,  and  their  visit  gave  me  great  satibfac- 
tion. 

*'  I  conclude  by  repeating,  Monsieur  le  Due, 
that  I  am  always, 

**  Votre  toute  affectionn^, 

**  Christian."     j 

With  respect  to  the  succession  to  tlio , 
duchies  of  Schlcswig  and  Lauenburg,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  perfectly 
idle  to  contend  that  the  relationship  and 
connexion  between  Holstein  and  Schleswi^ 
ghould  subject  the  latter  to  follow  an  alleged 
rule  of  law  affecting  the  former  only ;  for 
ihe  King  of  Denmark  may  more  reasonably 
and  more  strongly  assert  that  Holstein 
ahould,  for  the  same  reason,  follow  the  rule 
of  succession  relating  to  Schleswig.  As 
respects  Lauenburg,  it  was  received  in  ex- 
change for  Swedish  Pom  crania,  which  had 
been  transferred  in  exchange  for  Norway, 
the  succession  to  which  depended  on  the 
rule  governing  the  succession  of  the  crown 
of  Denmark.  So  that  to  deprive  the  crown 
of  Denmark  of  Lauenburg,  would  leave  it 
without  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Norway ;  and  to  deprive  it  of  Holstein,  if 
Lauenburg  were  retained,  would  render 
Lauenburg  valueless  as  an  exchange  for  the 
territory  given  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

We  are  not  arguing  any  other  question 
than  the  one  within  the  competency  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  princes  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  to  cUcide.    They  are 


not  entitled  to  regard  any  matter  but  the 
mere  legal  right  of  Denmark  to  its  present 
dominions.  Whether  Holstein  should  be 
attached  to  Schleswig,  or  Schleswig  to 
Holstein,  or  whether  the  people  of  Holstein 
have  any  reason — and  it  does  not  appear 
they  have  any — to  rebel  against  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  are  matters  not  within  the 
competency  of  the  Diet  of  Germany  to  in- 
terfere with.  Its  powers  arc  confined  to 
those  given  in  the  Final  Act  of  Confedera- 
tion of  1820.  The  5Gth  article  declares 
that,  ^'  Les  constitutions  d^etats  cxistantes, 
reconnues  comme  ^tant  en  vigucur,  ne 
peuvent  6tre  changes  que  par  les  voies  con- 
stitutionnelles."  It  docs  not  declare  that 
their  rules  of  government  shall  not  be 
changed ;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Germany,  they  shall  not  be  changed 
by  violence.  The  object  of  it  was,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  the  joint  assistance  of  all 
the  German  princes  against  their  subjects  ; 
for,  as  the  princes  of  Germany  were  nearly 
absolute,  every  change  they  themselves 
made  of  their  own  free  will,  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  constitutional.  The  57th 
article  of  the  Federal  Act,  indeed,  provides, 
that  the  powers  given  by  any  institutions  of 
the  estates,  shall  not  be  construed  literally, 
for  it  declares  that, — 

*'  La  Confederation  Gerroanique  etant,a  Texcep- 
tion  des  villes  libres  iormee  par  des  princes  sonve- 
rain^,  le  principe  fondamenlal  de  cette  union  cxige 
que  tons  les  pouvoirs  de  la  souverainete  restent 
reunis  dans  le  chef  supreme  du  gouvernement,  et, 
que  par  la  constitution  des  etats,  le  souverain  ne 
puisse  ^tre  tenu  d*admettre  leur  cooperation  que 
dans  Pexercice  de  droits  sp^cialement  determines.** 

It  would  be  a  bold  assertion  to  affirm 
that  any  of  the  late  changes  in  Germany 
have  been  constitutional — though  it  would 
be  a  valid  argument,  founded  on  this  57th 
article,  if  the  King  of  Denmark  contended 
that  as  the  powers  of  the  Diet  itself  de- 
pended on  constitutions  existing  in  various 
states,  which  were  only  to  be  changed  ^^par 
les  voies  conslitutianelles,^^  his  connexion 
with  the  empire  has  altogether  ceased  in 
consequence  of  the  ]ato  revolutionary 
changes,  and  that  the  diet  is  not  autho- 
rized to  call  upon  him  to  execute  any  of 
the  engagements  of  the  Federal  Act,  or  to 
comply  with  any  demand,  if  any  such  were 
made  in  the  terms  of  that  Act.  Were 
there  any  tribunal  to  which  this  objection 
to  the  Diet  itself  could  be  partially  referred, 
it  might  be  held  valid.  It  cannot  be  de- 
cided|  and  the  King  of  Denmark  has  shown 
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80  mBoh  moderation,  that  his  objeotioDS  to 
tbo  prooeudinjTs  of  the  Diet  have  been  cod- 
fioed  to  theii'  incotupetenco  to  meddle  with 
tlio  intRniitl  flff-i'iM  of  Ilia  own  kingdom. 
The  Dial  Una  no  power  to  m&ke  any  law 
for  the  internal  govornment  of  any  slate  of 
tho  citipire,  and  its  functions  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  powers  given  by  the  Federal 
Act. 

The  conJuot  of  tlio  King  of  Prnsaia  in 
joining  in  tho  attack  on  Denmark  ia  inex- 
pliuable.  Is  it  to  bo  euppoaed  that  the 
powora  of  Kurope  would  have  interfered 
with  the  pOBaension  of  Norway  by  the  orown 
of  Denmark,  if  Holatein  and  Schleawig 
were  not  to  hare  oontinued  to  bo  parts  of 
Denmark  ?  Or,  having  violated  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  the  affair  of  Cracow,  doea  the 
King  of  Prussia  intend  to  ahako  the  right 
of  Denmark  to  pooaeas  Lauenbnrg,  having 
profited  by  the  arrangement  through  whi<ji 
it  was  transferred  .'  Or,  placing  himaclf  at 
the  head  of  a  revolntionary  movement,  does 
he  believe  that  he  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  territory  transferred  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  f  The  aeonrity  of  his 
own  dominions  depends  on  the  &ith  and 
honor  with  which  he  performs  tiie  engage- 
menta  and  treatiea,  to  the  conditions  of 
which  he  is  bound — not  conatming  them, 
even  when  be  has  tho  opportunity,  with 
striotnesa  and  astntoneas,  but  in  carrying 
them  into  exeoutiou  in  all  their  breadth 
and  extent. 

Tho  efioct  of  the  letters  patent  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1606  (ante,  p.  529),  was,  ipto 
facto,  to  make  the  Duohy  of  Holatein  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  orown  of  Denmai-k. 
There  was  then  no  Gorman  Confederation 
in  existence  to  interrupt  or  interfere  with 
the  legal  effeot  of  them.  The  Diet  was  a 
body  subsequently  conatitnted,  and  it  has 
not,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  pretended 
to  oall  them  into  question. 

There  was  no  sovereign  of  Holstein  in 
September,  1806,  but  the  King  of  Den* 
mark,  and  he  alone,  at  that  timo,  could 
make  any  law  relating  to  tho  sovereignty 
of  Holstein. 

Assume,  however,  that  there  was  a  law 
of  succession  in  force,  at  variance  with  the 
offset  of  the  letters  patent  of  1806,  bow 
ooold  it  have  any  force  or  validity  to  bind 
the  sovereign  of  that  country  i 

"  Snpreme  power,"  says  Mi.  Austin,  in  his  in- 
valuable woik  on  Jurisjiradeace,  "  liniited  by 
positive  law,  is  a  flat  coniradiclion  in  lerma.  Un- 
MH  the  imagined  mlraidM  were  ulUmstely  im- 
poHd  by  a  sovenign  not  in  a  alaio  of  8ali|sctian 


to  a  hi^er  or  superior  sovereign,  a  series  of  sova- 
reigns  ascending  to  intimty  would  sovein  the 
iroagineil  connniiniiy,  which  ia  impossible  and  ab- 
EiirJ.  Monarchy  auil  .lorercign  bodies  have  at- 
lernpted  to  oblige  themselves  or  lo  oblige  their 
saccessors  to  their  sovereign  power.  Bal,  spite  of 
the  laws  which  sovereigns  hnve  imjioied  on  them- 
selves, nr  which  ihey  have  imposed  oa  the  succes- 
sors to  Iheir  soverei|;n  powers,  lbs  poeilioa  ■  that 
sovereign  power  is  incapable  of  legal  limitation,' 
will  hold  universally  and  wiibout  exuplion.  The 
laws  whicb  sovereigns  sirpct  to  impose  upon 
themselves,  or  the  laws  wbich  sovereigns  sOect  to 
impose  on  their  followers,  are  merely  principles  or 
maxims  which  they  adopt  as  guides,  or  whioh 
lliey  commend  as  guides  to  their  s 
sovereign  power.  A  deparlure  by  a 
stale  from  a  law  of  the  kind  in  question  ii 
illt^I.  Ill  every,  or  almost  every.  Independent 
political  society,  there  are  [such]  piinaplea  or 
maxima  which  the  sovereign  habitaally  obMrrci, 
and  which  the  bulk  of  society,  or  the  bulk  of  its 
influential  members,  regard  with  feelings  of  appio- 
baiion.  Not  unfreqaenlly  such  maxims  are  ex> 
ptes^ly  adopted,  ns  well  a^  habitually  observed,  by 
the  sovereign  or  state.  More  commonly,  (liey  are 
not  expressly  adopted  by  the  sovereign  Oi  state, 
but  are  simply  imposed  on  it  by  opinions  preva- 
lent in  the  commueily.  Whether  ihey  are,  how- 
ever, expressly  adoptecl  by  the  sovereign  or  stale, 
or  are  simply  imposed  on  it  by  opiniotie  prevalent 
in  Ihe  community,  it  ia  bound  or  constrained  to 
observe  them  by  merely  moral  sanctions.  Or, 
(chauging  the  phrase)  in  case  it  ventured  (0  dev^ 
ale  fnim  a  maxim  of  the  kind  in  question,  it  would 
not  and  could  not  incur  a  legal  pain  or  penally, 
hut  it  probably  would  incur  censure,  and  mieDt 
chanoe  to  meet  with  resistance  from  the  generality 
or  bulk  oi  Ihe  governed." 

There  was  no  obstacle,  therefore,  to  the 
legality  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  lata 
King  of  Denmark.  Those  of  1806  wen 
accepted  by  the  people  of  Holstein.  Thsy 
did  not  apply  to  ScbJeswig,  They  di^ 
tinotly  attaohcd  Holstein  to  the  Crown  of 
Denmark.  The  letters  patent  of  1846 
were  intended  to  remove  all  donbt  of  the 
e&ot  of  those  of  1606.  It  was  for  tht 
King  of  Denmark  alone  to  take  oare  that 
they  did  not  provoke  cenanre  or  hostili^ 
among  his  subjects  ;  and,  after  they  were 
iaancd,  he  says,  "  he  may  congratultta 
himself  on  the  attachment  manifested  to- 
wards him  by  the  population  of  the  doohiee, 
especially  of  Schleswig."  That  there  would 
bo  BOme  opposition  in  Holstein  was  to  be 
expected  ;  for  in  that  dndiy  there  was  a 
strong  revolutionary  party,  as  in  other 
states  of  Germany.  Nevertheless  he  had 
a  legal  right  to  issue  anch  letters  patent, 
and  neither  the  Diet  nor  any  of  the  prinesB 
of  Germany  were  entitled  to  interfere. 

U  tho  Diet  and  the  King  of  Pitwda  d«* 
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dared  that  there  was  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Denmark  in  Schleswig,  namely,  the 
port  of  Flensbnrg,  whi'h  they  were  deter- 
mined to  attach  to  th6  German  empire,  the 
avowal  of  an  intent  to  commit  so  gross  an 
act  of  aggression  wonld  render  all  discns- 
rion  needless.  This  has  not  b^en  simply 
avowed  ;  but  certain  pretences  hare  been 
advanced,  the  flimsy  cnaracter  of  which  it 
has  been  our  object  to  explain.  We  have 
shown — 

1.  That  Lanenbnrg  was  granted  in  ex- 
change for  Pomerania,  which  had  been 
ffranted'to  the  King  of  Denmark  on  resign- 
ing Norway ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
sovereign  except  the  person  Who  does  or 
shall  enjoy  the  Crown  of  Denmark  who  is 
entitled  to  it. 

2.  That  Schleswig  was  always  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark, 
-aad  consequently  follows  the  succession  of 
that  Crown. 

3.  That  the  sovereignty  of  Holstein  fell 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  empire,  and  that  the  legis- 
lature or  sovereign  authority  of  Denmark  is 
entitled  to  make  any  law  regulating  the 
■accession  of  it. 

4.  That  the  diet  of  the  German  Con- 
fbderation  has  no  power  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Confederation,  except  so  far  as  the  Act  of 
Federation  authorizes  it,  and  that,  in  this 
case,  such  interference  is  not  authorized  by 
the  terms  of  that  Act. 

By  an  ordinance  issued  Jan.  28,  1848, 
the  late  King  of  Denmark,  following  the 
example  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  announced 
bis  intention  to  convoke  a  common  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  the  united  states  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  duchies 
cf  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  but  the  revo- 
lution of  France  broke  out  in  February ; 
provisional  governments  sprung  up  through- 
out Eui  ope ;  and  the  fortress  of  Flensburg 
was  seiied  by  the  prinoe  of  Augustenburg. 
The  Germanic  Diet  rejected  every  public 
duty  it  had  disohaigedj  and  carried  resolu- 
tions, that  in  case  the  King  of  Denmark 
did  not  remove  his  troops  from  Holstein, 
force  should  be  employed  to  secure  the  rijht 
(!)  of  Holstein  to  a  union  with  Schleswig; 
that  it  recognized  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  expected 
Prussia  to  take  the  members  of  the  provi- 
sional government  and  its  adherents  under 
its  protection. 

Prussia  has  acted  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  diet :  but  who  could  have  expected 


the  King  of  Hanover,  the  constant  oppo- 
nent in  our  House  of  Lords  of  every  reform, 
to  be  among  the  chiefs  of  revolutionary 
kings ! 

If  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  the 
change  in  the  government  of  Holstein  de- 
sired by  the  Diet,  would  lead  to  beneficial 
results  to  its  population,  it  might  be  ex- 
cused. But  the  effect  of  the  course  the 
Diet  has  taken,  if  successful,  would  be 
merely  to  add  another  sovereign  prince  to 
the  number  of  those  whose  petty  principali- 
ties are  the  source  of  evil  to  ail  Germany, 
and  to  leave  its  sovereign  princes  the  power 
to  form  combinations  that  will  render  the 
proposed  union  of  Germany  impossible. 
Those  who  know  how  extensive  are  the  in- 
ternal changes  required  in  every  state  of 
Germany  before  self-government  can  pre- 
vail ;  the  petty  and  local  jealousies  which 
exist ;  the  influence  of  families  and  the 
claims  of  birth  connected  with  political 
power ;  and  the  different  nationalities 
which  will  continue,  must  feel  that  the  Diet 
has  hitherto  accomplished  nothing  towards 
amalgamating  the  heterogeneous  compound 
of  governments  with  which  its  connexion  is 
acknowledged. 

'  We  admit  that  if  any  law  proposed  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite exasperation  and  resistance,  such  an 
effect  would  be  a  sufficient  condemnation 
of  it.  But  the  letters  patent  of  the  late 
king,  in  1846,  representing  the  order  of 
succession,  do  not  appear  to  have  caused 
any  greater  opposition  in  Holstein  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  which,  but 
for  proceedings  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, would  no  doubt  have  been  transitory. 
The  letters  patent  of  1846,  for  the  meeting 
of  a  united  Assembly  of  the  Danish  states, 
were  issued  at  a  moment  when  an  unfortu- 
nate concurrence  of  circumstances  deprived 
them  of  the  consideration  and  influence  that 
they  might  have  had.  if  every  State  of 
Germany  had  not  risen  against  their  rulers, 
those  letters  might  have  been  accepted  and 
acted  on— or,  at  all  events,  but  for  the  un- 
justifiable interference  of  Prussia  and  of  the 
Diet,  the  King  of  Denmark  would  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  revoking  or  of  modifying 
them,  when  satisfied  that  they  were  unac- 
ceptable to  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 
This  opportunity  was  not  allowed  him. 

Lastly,  let  it  not  be  believed  that  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  or  the  nobles  of 
Holstein  have  been  the  advocates  of  popular 
rights.  Their  former  contest  with  the  Da- 
nish government  was  to  be  exempt  from 
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taxes,  and  to  impose  the  entire  burden  of 
them  upon  other  elasses  of  the  population. 

Sinoe  the  above  was  written,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  reported  to  baye  stated  (  Timesy 
August  26th,  1848),  that  ^'  the  question  at 
issue  was  not  whether  Sohleswig  was  to  be 
wrested  from  the  King-c/tiite  to  whom  it  be- 
longed ;  but  it  was  a  question  complicated 
in  its  nature,  and  of  a  different  kind — name- 
ly, what  should  be  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  Sohleswig ;  whether  it  should  be  as 
the  Danish  goyernment  wished  it  to  be,  a 
oonstitution  combined  with  Denmark ;  or, 
as  the  German  party  wished,  a  constitution 


combined  with  the  Duchy  of  Holstein." 
This  is  not  accurate.  The  immediate  ex- 
cuse for  the  reyolt  was,  it  is  true,  the  new 
constitution,  under  which  represontatiyes 
of  the  duchies  were  to  act  wiUi  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Denmark  :  but  the  real  ques- 
tion agitated,  apart  from  the  ulterior  objects 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  one  of  succes- 
sion, and  whether  or  not  Holstein  shall  be 
inherited  by  a  female  descendant  of  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark,  and  Sohleswig  be 
attached  to  Holstein.  The  dispute  would 
be  of  no  importance  to  Germany,  if  it  sim- 
ply inyolyed  the  question  stated  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  T.  F. 
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The  most  disastrous  contingent  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Jullien  in  his  late  operatic  scheme  at 
Drury  Lane,  was  the  disappointment  which 
it  inyolyed  to  the  distinguished  composer 
Berlioi.  Such  a  balance-sheet  as  M.  Jul- 
lien disclosed  to  the  Basinghall  commission- 
ers may  soon  be  totally  altered  and  im- 
proved in  his  popular  and  profitable  line  of 
oomposition ;  but  what  can  make  amends 
to  the  aspiring  author  of  orchestral  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  &o.  for  the  mortification 
of  success  just  within  the  grasp  ? — success 
which  only  wanted  time  to  confirm,  and 
repetition  to  popularize  it.  Let  it  suffice 
to  Berlioi  that  he  has  left  a  profound  im- 
pression in  England — that  he  has  by  the 
united  voioe  of  criticism  been  rccon;Qized  as 
the  composer  who  best  responds  to  the 
general  aesire  for  novelty  in  the  instrumen- 
tal art,  in  an  age  when  it  is  not  composition 
but  invention  which  sleeps.  Nature  has 
given  him  genius — the  freshness,  the  vi^or, 
the  lion-port  of  the  great  composer  are  his ; 
but  with  these  gifts  on  the  one  hand,  ho  has 
received  from  her  on  the  other  no  slight 
share  of  the  personal  suffering  and  disap- 
pointment in  which  every  distinguished 
master  fulfils  his  career.  The  good  Dame 
seems  in  the  case  of  Berlioz  to  bo  complet- 
ing a  very  singular  romance.  It  is  an  old 
story,  however,  in  the  main,  this  Ufa  of 
ffenins,  in  advance  of  its  age,  disdaining  the 
mcrative  path  of  the  oonventional  and  all 
its  well-paid  toils,  and  devoting  itself  to 
things  of  no  prestnt  value  in  order  to  receive 


the  homage  of  posterity.  Inseparable  from 
a  man  who  has  accomplished  what  Berlioi 
has  achieved  must  be  the  love  of  fame,  that 
^'last  infirmity  of  noble  minds. "  But  though 
his  music  may  be  what  Keats  called  his  own 
poetry— ^^^asecretion/'  composed  because  h« 
cannot  help  himself  when  the  fit  is  on,  we 
should  not  the  less  owe  him  our  sympathy. 
Indeed  it  is  the  presence  of  simple  native 
power  in  the  music  of  Berlioi,  together 
with  the  originality  of  his  style,  which  mark 
him  out  as  destined  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  progress  in  music,  by  showing  that  eveiy 
thing  is  permitted  to  a  composer  who  wiU 
dare  to  bo  personally  responsible  for  his 
innovations. 

The  annals  of  musio  combine  no  more 
extraordinary  scries  of  facts  than  those 
which  form  the  history  of  Berlioi.  The 
laureate  student  in  1810,  in  the  contest  for 
the  prize  of  counterpoint  at  the  Institute  of 
the  tine  arts  in  Paris,  he  became  a  master 
of  that  science  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  its  rules. 
Considering  the  long  time  whion  academies 
have  subsisted,  and  the  very  meagre  fruits 
of  genius  they  have  produced,  the  conolu* 
sion  that  something  is  wanted  for  a  compo- 
ser beyond  the  received  laws  of  composition 
was  natural  enough,  and  may  have  occurred 
to  others  who  lacked  boldness  and  self- 
reliance  enough  to  act  upon  it.  The  pres- 
sure of  rules  forbidding  this  or  that  pro- 
gression, or  resolution  of  harmony,  in 
opposition  to  taste  and  feeling,  baa  long 
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heen  an  incubus  on  the  imagination.     Even 

•  IM^ozart  himsolf  seems  to  have  felt  it,  for  in 

a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  he  has  these 


and  fortified  by  opposition  in  the  counie 
whioh  ho  had  taken. 

In  the  compositions  which  have  sabse- 


words, — "  Rules  which  we  composers,  when  quently  made  his  fame  European — the  four 
tee  knew  nothing  httter^  so  slavishly  adhered  ■  great  symphonies,  the  Requiem,  the  lyric 
to."  This  is  to  appreciate  at  its  true  value  :  dramas,  Faust y  Benevenulo  Cellini^  &c.  we 
the  doctrine  of  the  schools,  in  restraining  admire  the  course  of  a  consistent  and  vig- 
tbc  rash  and-  supporting  the  timid  ;  yet  it  orous  originality.  No  works  of  art  straggle 
18  plain,  that  if  the  past  is  to  be  the  ever-  ,'  with  such  difficulty  into  their  true  place  in 
lasting  type  of  the  future,  there  can  be  no  public  estimation  as  orchestral  compositions 
progress.  Nor,  in  admitting  the  composer :  of  a  high  order.  Repetition  alone  affects 
to  be  himself  his  own  law,  is  there  any  fear  j  the  mass,  whose  eyes  are  always  slowly 
that  the  foundations  of  the  art  will  become  i  opened  to  real  merit.  How  slow  Beetho- 
unscttled,  and  ''  chaos  come  again,''  in  a  i  vcn's  symphonies  were  to  make  their  way, 
multiplicity  of  fantastic  and  extravagant  •  and  in  the  midst  of  what  calumny  and  pre- 
productions,  destitute  of  symmetry  and  judgment  they  struggled  on,  is  well  known, 
beauty.  '  Mere  extravagance  is  a  monster,  I  Many  amateurs  have  died  in  the  early  part 
not  a  model ;  it  begins  and  ends  in  itself,  j  of  this  century,  pitying  a  poor  insane  com- 
with  no  influence  to  stir  a  stronger  feeling  poser  who  was  just  beginning  to  make  the 
than  transient  curiosity.  But  whatever ;  world  merry  with  his  freaks.  Time  has 
moves  the  heart  of  man  in  music,  be  its '  reversed  this  judgment ;  but  in  multiplying 
form  or  stylo  as  strange  and  original  as  it  hearers  of  all  sorts,  ignorance  retains  its 
may,  will  always  bo  found  to  possess  some '  preponderance,  and  the  path  of  the  heroic 
secret  analogy  with  those  principles  of  art,  I  composer  is  just  as  arduous  as  it  ever  was. 


whose  truth  we  recognize  in  the  permanent 
and  the  classical.  Whoever  in  his  music 
transports  us  by  emotions  of  grandeur,  ten- 
derness, or  grace,  is  certainly  a  great  cpm- 


The  successor  of  Beethoven  must  bo   ani- 
mated by  a  fortitude  equal  to  his  genius. 

If  we  consider  the  prosperous  musicians 
of  the  day,  Meyerbeer  and  Mendelssohn, 


poser.     He  may  be  a  bad  model  for  royal ,  we  shall  find  their  good  fortune  greatly 


academies,  and  the  horror  of  professors  of 
thorough  bass  ;  but,  nascitur  non  ftiy  he  is  a 
musician  of  the  true  Parnassus  breed. 

We  include  in  this  category  the  youthful 
scape-grace  Berlioz.  At  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  he  formed  certain  theories,  v^hich 
were  admirably  adapted  to  his  genius,  bo- 
causo  based  upon  a  most  judicious  estimate 
of  his  own  powers.  The  academies  had 
armed  him  to  encounter  themselves  with 
their  own  weapons,  and  ho  possessed  the 
advantage  of  trausgressing  in  counterpoint 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  was 
doing.  Having  passed  the  usual  time  in 
Italy,  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  the  academy, 
for  the  completion  of  a  laureate's  education, 
— the  sojourn  being  most  notably  to  the 
advantage  of  counterpoint,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  neither  counterpoint  nor 
music  worthy  of  the  name — where  he  was 
idle  from  want  of  sympathy,  and  listened 
with  interest  only  to  the  wild  strains  of  the 
peasants,  he  returned  to  Paris  to.  pursue 
composition  on  a  system  of  his  own.  The 
academy  disowned  him,  and  he  disowned 
the  academy;  the  professors  wrote  and 
uttered  severe  criticisms  on  his  productions, 
and  he  retorted  with  witty  ridicule.  The 
spirit  of  youth  turns  everything  to  geniality, 
and  Berlioz  was  only  the  more  confirmed 


favored  by  circumstances  and  position  in 
society.      Both  members   of  opulent   and 
distinguished  families,  in  which  the  art  was 
cherished  and  cultivated  from  their  infancy 
— introduced  by  degrees  from  tho  admira- 
tion of  the  private  circle  to   that  of  the 
public,  they  naturally  assumed  positions  of 
importance  at  the  head  of  orchestras.     Bat 
when  a  young  man,  unknown  to  fame,  des- 
titute of  family  influence,  and  not  ushered 
into  public  with  the  favorable   preposses- 
sions of  a  coterie — not  even  playing  any 
instrument,  arrives  by  his  own  exertions  at 
tho  same  eminence,  it  excites  wonder  and 
interest.     Berlioz,  the  son  of  a  physician  at 
Grenoble,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  medi- 
cine ;   accident,   however,   seems  to  have 
determined   his  bias  towards  music.     He 
was  probably  too  old  to  apply  himself  to 
the  pianoforte,  through  which   composers 
generally  make  their  first  researches  in  har- 
mony ;  or  he  was  disinclined  to  it,  as  too 
mechanical  an  agent  for  ono  in  pursuit  of 
purely  mental  music.     The  guitar,  indeed, 
which    in   masterly  hands  is   a   splendid 
vehicle  of  modulation,  we  know  that  Ber- 
lioz touches ;  and  often  at  evening,  when  he 
was  in  Rome,  the  peasant  women  would 
collect  about  him  to  dance  to  it.     But  tho 
possession  of  this  modest  practical  acquire- 
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ment  in  no  dcgreo  detracts  from  his  honor 
in  pcnetratino;  into  tho  profoundest  recesses 
of  counterpoint  and  combination  by  the 
invisible  steps  of  a  purely  mental  process. 
"  Who  trusts  to  his  fingers,'*  exclaims  We- 
ber, alluding  to  those  who  compose  by  the 
aid  of  the  pianoforte,  "  is  the  child  of  poyer- 
ty."  Howeyer,  the  young  man  who  assayed 
to  take  up  the  pen  of  Beethoven  was  a  com- 
poser, ana  nothing  more — he  was  no  pheno- 
menon of  practical  skill,  and  was  destined 
to  arrest  public  attention  solely  by  high 
composition  produced  at  intervals,  and 
broi^t  into  public  with  great  expense, 
risk,  and  difficulty. 

To  succeed  Beethoven,  it  was  necessary 
to  do  more  than  Beethoven  ;  and  the 
readiest  means  to  this  end  offered  by  open- 
ing a  new  form  in  the '  symphony.  No 
works  of  art  become  landmarks,  in  which 
the  author  has  not  escaped  the  trammels  of 
custom  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
know  Beethoven  in  his  true,  vigorous  origin- 
ality, until  he  shows  himself  in  his  third 
symphony,  the  Eraica,  Berlioz,  in  his  first 
work,  tho  Sinfome  fantcuHque,  developed  a 
new  style  of  composition,  introducing  new 
movements,  an  original  orchestration,  and 
a  programme.  From  the  very  outset  he 
disclaimed  the  authority  of  tlbe  past,  and 
adopted  a  desiffu  which  enabled  him  to  ex- 

Eress  vividly  what  he  felt  strongly.  Music 
as  various  routes  to  the  same  goal.  In 
listening  to  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  we  feel  the  power  of  great  but 
vague  emotions ;  but  the  invention  of  Ber- 
lioz seems  to  require  the  stimulus  of  a  scene 
or  situation.  We  do  not  expect  of  music, 
the  inarticulate  art,  that  it  shall  describe 
with  the  precision  of  painting  or  poetry; 
but  if  a  composer,  borrowing  a  sentiment 
or  situation  from  life,  translates  it  into  the 
language  of  sound,  and  so  addresses  the 
imagination,  the  inspiration  is  legitimate. 
So  rare  a  thing  it  is  to  meet  a  true  composer, 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  him  by 
the  hand,  let  him  come  upon  us  in  what 
guise  he  may. 

The  consistency  and  perseverance  with 
which  Berlioz  has  continued  in  the  route 
which  he  at  first  opened,  and  his  success  in 
all  that  he  has  yet  attempted  in  music,  de- 
note that  accurate  estimate  of  his  own 
gnius  which  is  a  sign  of  greatness.  He 
lOws  his  own  individuality,  and  has  not 
weakened  it  by  imperfect  attempts  at  uni- 
versal command  in  his  art.  As  soon  as  we 
become  reconciled  to  the  novelty  of  form 
in  his  ijmphonieSi  the  poetical  design  of 


the  composer  begins  to  make  its  true  im- 
pression. The  obUgato  viola  running  through 
Haroldj  which  at  first  appeared  so  eccentric 
a  conception,  embodies  an  idea  which  is  at 
once  natural  and  the  source  of  peculiar 
beauties  of  effect.  In  l&e  manner,  the 
chorus  introduced  into  the  symphony  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  heightens  the  instrumental 
painting,  and  the  work  closes  with  a  fine 
situation  expressive  of  the  remorse  of  the 
contending  factions  when  too  late.  To 
know  what  is  wanting  for  a  composition, 
and  to  introduce  it,  is  masterly  ;  in  most 
composers  this  is  the  result  of  habit  and 
experiment,  but  in  Berlioz  it  is  a  kind  of 
intuition.  Where  he  acquired  his  unheard 
melodies — ^his  new  rhythm — those  effects  of 
harmonizing  and  instrumentation  which 
hold  the  hearer  in  the  utmost  suspense  and 
interest  to  know  what  he  will  do  next — is 
inconceivable.  No  one  ever  exercised  in 
music  a  more  complete  independence. 
After  listening  to  his  compositions  succes- 
sively for  several  hours^  we  are  sensible  only 
of  physical  weariness  through  an  exhaustion 
of  the  power  of  attention. 

It  was  a  happy  occasion  for  Berlioz  when, 
on  the  proposed  revival  of  church  music  in 
France  through  the  annual  execution  of  a 
mass  by  some  native  composer,  his  friendy 
M.  de  Gasparin,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
suggested  that  ho  should  commence  bv  a 
requiem.  The  execution  being  destined  to 
take  place  among  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
the  Revolution  of  July,  offered  almost  un- 
limited scope  for  power  and  variety  of  com- 
bination. The  Government  were  to  pay 
the  expenses,  and  to  leave  the  composer  free 
in  the  choice  of  his  materials  and  mode  of 
dealing  with  his  subject.  Berlioz  had  ail 
his  life  been  wishing  to  compose  a  requiem ; 
he  had  many  new  ideas  to  express  touching 
that  terrible  monkish  poem  the  Dies  Ira  ; 
and  now,  with  what  instruments,  what  per- 
formers, what  rehearsals  he  might  desire 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  did  not  quail  be- 
fore the  difficulties  of  an  effort  which  from 
time  to  time  has  been  the  touchstone  and 
the  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  composers* 
He  completed  his  task  in  three  months,  a 
celerity  the  more  surprising  as  the  work 
contains  numerous  effects  before  unimagined 
in  music.  Tho  movements  which  treat  the 
subject  of  the  final  consummation  include 
four  small  choirs  of  brass  instruments,  in- 
tended to  be  placed  at  four  angles  of  the 
orchestra,  combined  with  numerous  drums 
tuned  in  different  keys  and  sounding  in  har- 
monies.    The  solemn  tones  of  trombones 
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and  horns  echoing  and  answering  from  point 
to  point  of  the  chnrch  wore  destined  to 
paint  a  scene  of  apocalyptic  terror,  and  to 
raise  the  strong  emotion  appropriate  to  a 
military  requiem.  Bold  as  the  plan  was,  it 
folly  answered  the  expectation  of  its  anthor. 
An  indescribable  agitation  prevailed  among 
the  hearers,  many  of  whom  wept  like  wo- 
men. The  greatest  performance  of  this 
work  took  place  at  the  church  of  St.  Eus- 
tache  in  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  by 
the  Association  of  French  Musicians,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Glnck, 
when  the  chorus  and  orchestra  numbered 
nearly  seven  hundred.  This  requiem  seems 
to  have  settled  the  vexed  question  of  the 
genius  of  Berlioi ;  it  extorted  the  unani- 
mous praise  of  the  journals,  its  fnme  rapid- 
Iv  extended  to  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
there,  and,  indeed,  wherever  else  it  has 
been  heard,  either  in  fragments  or  entire,  it 
has  excited  general  admiration. 

In  every  art  peculiar  difficulties  beset  the 
progress  to  fame,  but  none  are  so  formidable 
as  those  encountered  by  the  composer  who 
does  not  pander  to  the  base  appetite  of  the 
vulgar,  but  lives  with  fidelity  to  a  lofty 
ideal.  He  must  depend  upon  the  seal  and 
ability  of  many  people  for  the  true  expres- 
sion of  his  ideas,  which,  the  newer  they  are, 
require  the  stricter  propriety  in  the  deliver- 
ance. How  is  he  to  gain  the  money  or  the 
influence  necessary  to  put  a  great  scheme  in 
operation  ?  how  to  prove  in  performances 
casually  got  up,  and  at  long  intervals,  the 
truth  of  conceptions  never  before  experi- 
mented? The  progress  of  a  composer, 
without  post  or  pension,  depending  abso- 
lutely on  his  own  speculations,  is  always 
curious  and  interesting.  Had  Berlioz  mere- 
ly possessed  musical  genius  it  might  have 
been  crushed  under  the  difficulties  of  giving 
it  utterance,  but  something  within  him 
always  rose  against  opposition.  Success  in 
the  great  departments  of  music,  presupposes 
in  the  composer  many  distinguished  endow- 
ments independent  of  his  art.  In  producing 
a  work,  he  is  placed  in  contact  with  jarring 
interests  and  conflicting  passions  ;  he  may 
be  talked  down  by  the  rude  voice  of  author- 
ity, or  undermined  by  intrigue ;  and  it  is 
necessary  in  every  stage  of  rehearsal  that 
he  be  a  man  of  address,  a  good  general,  and 
an  eloquent  and  ready  orator,  to  triumph 
over  his  difficulties.  Life  in  the  orchestra 
is  a  great  school  of  practical  philosophy. 
The  performers,  often  much  overworked, 
are  sensible  chiefly  of  the  proportions  of 
their  labor  and  their  pay  ;  and  if  not  ex- 


actly like  their  brother  in  Romeo  and  JuHei^ 
wha  thinks  that  '^  music  hath  a  silver  sonnd 
because  musicians  are  paid  in  silver,"  they 
have  generally  little  abstract  enthusiaam 
for  the  art.  They  have  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  a  composer  embarrassed,  vexed, 
and  disheartenea ;  and  happy  is  it  for  him 
if  some  temporary  failure  do  not  aflTord  the 
most  malicious  turn  to  rumor. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  there  is  sym- 
pathy ?rith  a  bold  and  original  composer 
even  in  the  orchestra ;  and  Berlioi  has 
found  it,  though  the  great  labor  required  in 
the  rehearsing  of  his  works  has  produced 
ill-humor  in  some  performers,  and  a  dia> 
position  to  cavil  at  merit  which  they  cannot 
comprehend.  Nor  were  the  old  composers 
of  the  Conservatorio  much  more  liberal. 
Cherubini  being  invited  to  attend  the  per- 
formance of  Berlios's  Requiem,  replied  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  ^  to  learn 
what  ought  not  to  be  done."  He  had  hoped 
to  have  his  own  Requiem  performed,  and 
oould  not  bear  that  it  should  bo  postponed 
in  favor  of  another ;  hence  the  irritation  of 
that  celestial  mind. 

Bat  eventa  during  eighteen  years  have 
been  so  favorable  to  Berlioi,  and  the  past 
has  so  well  prepared  him  for  the  future,  that 
he  is  enabled  to  look  on  incidents  of  this 
kind  as  pleasantries.  He  had  by  his  sys- 
tem and  doctrines  confessedly  outraged  the 
professors  of  the  Conservatorio,  and  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  the  scourge 
as  often  as  they  could  apply  it.  They 
lashed  away  as  long  as  they  could,  but  his 
powers  of  endurance  fairly  exhausted  them. 
It  is  honorable  to  the  eminent  professor  and 
critic  Fetis  that,  after  the  bitter  hostility 
which  once  prevailed  between  him  and  Ber- 
lioz, he  has  been  induced  to  modify  his 
opinions,  and  acknowledge  in  his  opponent 
the  existence  of  genius  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  progress  of  music.  In  Germany, 
within  a  few  years,  opinion  on  Berlioi  has 
taken  a  most  decided  tone.  Lobe,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Musical  Gazette^  and  Schumann, 
the  critic  and  composer  of  Leipsic;,  with 
Dr.  Griepenkerl  of  Brunswick,  have  recog- 
nized with  enthusiastic  admiration  the  gen- 
ius of  Berlioz  ;  and  with  the  greater  candor 
and  generosity,  since  it  has  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  German  national  supremacy  in 
music  Neither  the  active  friendship  of  the 
late  Mendelssohn  and  of  Meyerbeer,  nor 
the  personal  attachment  of  Liszt  and  Ernst, 
nor  the  eulogies  of  writers,  nor  the  tran- 
scendent romance  of  a  career  which  has 
introduoed  Berlioi  personally  to  most  of  the 
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soyereigos  of  Europe,  oonld,  howerer,  place 
him  next  in  his  art  to  Beethoven.  A  sense 
of  power  and  aohieyement — whioh  there  is 
no  resisting,  heoanse,  in  fact,  it  is  the  tmth 
— could  alone  do  this.  When  the  most  ex- 
perienced hearers  find  themselyes  strongly 
moved  under  the  influence  of  music  of  which 
they  can  discover  no  trace  or  type  in  known 
composition,  the  m3r8tery  has  hut  one  solu- 
tion: such  originality  is  unquestionahly 
genius. 

Although,  from  time  to  time,  we  heard 
in  England  of  the  great  concerts  of  Ber- 
lioa  at  the  Circus,  the  Opera-hOuse,  &c.  in 
Paris,  it  was  impossible  to  gain  from  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  his  critics  any  pre- 
cise idea  of  his  genius.  Prejudice  against 
French  mmdo,  and  the  vanity  we  so  libe- 
rally ascribe  to  our  neighbors,  made  us  easy 
dupes  to  the  most  unnivorable  preposses- 
sions. Judgment  was  thus  warped  and  in 
suspense,  when  Paganini's  noble  gift  of 
nbout  eight  hundred  pounds  to  Berlios  im- 
mediately after  hearing  his  symphony  of 
Haroldj  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  whidi 
he  formally  recognizes  him  as  the  successor 
of  Beethoven,  acted  as  a  counterpoise. 
Such  a  plumper  as  this  outweighed  many 
obscure  and  unfavorable  votes.  That  Pa- 
ganini  in  thig  generous  and  noble  act  was 
desirous  of  influencing  opinion  and  quicken- 
ing the  pulse  of  patronage  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  he  expressly  designates  his  gift  as 
homage  to  genius,  and  assumes  the  right, 
which  no  one  has  since  questioned,  of  anti- 
cipating the  award  of  posterity  in  behalf 
of  his  friend.  He  was  in  the  arms  of  death 
at  this  moment,  and  the  prophetic  character 
of  his  word  remains  unrevoked.  Possibly 
he  wished  to  leave  the  world  with  the  repu- 
tation of  some  act  of  disinterested  friend- 
ship. Berlioz  was  himself  ill  when  Achille, 
the  son  of  Paganini,  brought  him  the  sur- 
prisine  letter  with  its  surprising  gift.  Ex- 
tremely agitated,  he  hastened  as  soon  as  he 
could  to  the  bath-house  in  which  the  violinist, 
feeble  and  exhausted  to  such  a  degree  that 
his  voice  was  become  a  whisper,  was  then 
residing.  The  moving  scene  which  took 
place  Detween  them  under  the  circum- 
stances may  be  imagined.  Paganini  would 
have  been  mudi  mortified  in  the  transaction, 
had  it  entailed  no  consequences  beyond  an 
order  on  Rothschild.  Small  impression 
was  probably  made  by  it  on  the  character- 
istic indifference  of  the  Parisians  to  what- 
ever con9ems  high  composition ;  but  this 
little  episode  in  the  life  of  Berlios  prepared 
the  Germans,  when  he  afterwards  resolved 


to.  pursue  musical  fame  in  their  genial  coun- 
try, to  view  him  with  high  consideration 
and  interest. 

The  fascination  of  original  genius  is  very 
ffreat.  Paganini,  like  an  Orpheus,  was  fol- 
lowed throughout  his  travels  by  several  mu- 
sicians under  the  mere  magic  spell  of  his 
talent ;  and  Berlioz  reckons  in  his  own  ex- 
perience numerous  acts  of  devoted  sympa- 
thy and  service.  To  travel  concert-giving 
in  Germany  with  a  violin,  flute,  or  some 
such  portable  instrument,  is  easy  and  often 
profitable  to  a  skilful  artist ;  but  the  idea 
of  conveying  whole  chests  of  orchestral 
parts  in  an  expedition  through  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Russia,  to  exhioit  in  the  dif- 
ferent capitals  great  symphonies,  overtures, 
choruses,  &c.  is  unprecedented.  It  never 
before  occurred  to  a  musical  Quixote  to 
attempt  it ;  nor  could  it  have  been  carried 
out  by  any  man  with  less  confldence  in  his 
own  powers  than  experience  had  given  Ber- 
lioz. We  accordingly  see  him  on  the  road, 
travelling  by  day  and  nieht,  by  land  and 
water,  oppressed  by  cold,  heat,  and  fatigue, 
encumbered  with  weighty  baggage,  settling 
down  in  strange  places  without  an  ao- 
quaintance  beyond  what  his  renown  had 
made,  without  knowing  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  many  obsta- 
cles, accomplishing  his  object  and  drawing 
an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  about  him. 
We  profess  to  follow  no  order  in  noticing 
these  peregrinations,  in  which  agitations  of 
mind  as  well  as  bodily  fatigues  have  had  so 
great  share,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  physical  constitution  could  resist 
their  combined  assaults.  The  endeavor  to 
get  up  public  concerts  without  adequate 
means  of  rehearsal  and  preparation  (for 
even  in  Germany  there  is  not  always  a  full 
command  of  time  for  this  object),  entails 
immense  efforts,  responsibility,  and  risk ; 
vet  Fate  had  somehow  befriended  Berlioi 
in  all  his  perils.  Fortune  favors  the  brave, 
and  when  he  has  been  most  discouraged 
at  the  rehearsal,  ho  has  often  won  wreaths 
at  the  performance.  His  experience  in  re- 
hearsing complicated  works  has  instructed 
him  in  new  expedients  for  facilitating  that 
process;  with  time  at  his  command,  he 
produces  unequalled  music. 

We  must  collect  for  the  amusement  of 
the  reader,  a  few  incidents  of  his  last 
great  tour,  extending  as  far  as  Moscow,  as 
they  are  narrated  in  letters  addressed  to  his 
friend  M.  Humbert  Ferrand.  On  landing 
from  the  steam-boat  at  Vienna  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  being   famous  in  a   ludicrous 
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scene  with  a  onstom-honae  oSoot.  Thi 
worthy  nan  gave  hopofol  indications  of  the 
mnsical  ecthosium  of  the  city  ;  for  he 
sooner  read  the  name  of  the  oomposer 
hie  tranliB  and  packages  than  he  exolaime  d, 
"  Oil  eat-il  ?  o«  eat-il .'"  "  C'eat  moi  moo- 
sienr."  "  Ob,  moa  Dieu  !  Monsieur  Ber- 
lioz, (]uo  vouB  est-ii  doQO  arriy^  ?  Here  have 
we  been  ezpccting  yon  for  a  weelc  put; 
all  onr  journals  have  announced  your  de- 
parture from  Paris  and  your  oonoerts  at 
Vienna,  and  we  have  been  qaite  uneuy  at 
'  not  seeing;  yon." 

Berlioz  thanked  the  honest  douanier,  and 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  be 
long  before  he  heard  any  such  expreBsiciu 
of  uneasiness  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 

On  the  road  between  Vienna  and  Pest 
the  Baanbo  had  overQowed,  the  diligence 
was  careering  in  a  lake  of  mnd,  and  Ber- 
lioz was  in  doqbt  whether  he  was  to  heoomc 
famous  in  Hungary  by  drowning  or  by  his 
mnsic.  Before  he  set  off  on  bis  jonmey  he 
had  lieen  sitting  up  the  whole  night  at  Vi- 
enna composing  his  "  Hungarian  Marob," 
the  same  whicn  has  been  so  greatly  ap- 
plauded in  London, — on  the  BoVice  of  an 
amatenr  well  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners of  tbo  country,  and  who  brought  him 
a  volume  of  national  airs  to  select  from 
"If  jou  wish  to  please  the  Hungarians," 
said  he,  "  jou  must  write  some  piece  on  one 
of  their  national  themes."  The  sequel 
jufltifiod  the  adrioe.  Arriving  at  Pest,  he 
gave  himself  a  little  treat  in  oommemora- 
tion  of  iua  escape  from  the  waten  of  the 
Danube ;  he  took  a  bath,  drank  two  glasses 
of  Tokay,  and  slept  for  twenty  honrs.  He 
was  now  in  a  primitive  country,  where  th'ij 
call  a  concert  Hangteraenyt ;  literally,  the 
oonconrse  of  sounds.  His  first  embarrus- 
ment  was  caused  by  the  political  animosity 
which  prevails  between  the  national  andth<? 
German  theatres  in  Huugary  ;  no  German 
artist,  not  even  a  chorus-singer,  being  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  former,  and  the 
German  language  being  wholly  proscribed. 
Prom  this  state  of  things  he  was  at  fiist 
apprehensive  of  being  unable  to  unite  a  suf- 
ficient numl>er  of  violins  for  his  conoert, 
those  of  the  national  theatre  being  few  in 
number.  Pfevertheleas,  the  concert  was 
well  organized,  and  the  promised  "  Rn- 
kocay  March"  began  to  make  a  aensstioD 
from  the  walla  of  the  city.  The  editor  of 
one  of  the  Hungarian  papers,  a  certain  M. 
Horwatb,  unable  to  contain  his  onrioaity, 
Sound  out  the  copyist  who  was  making  the 
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parts  for  the  orchestra ;  and  having  looked 
over  the  score,  hastened  to  the  composer. 

"  I  have  seen  your  score  of  the  march," 
said  he.  "  Eh  bion !  Well,  I  am  very 
doubtful  abont  it.  Yon  have  begun  the 
theme  piano,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
bearing  it/orftMitno." 

''  Yee,  from  your  gipsy  musicians.  la 
it  nothing  more  than  that  ?  Be  content ; 
I  promise  that  you  shall  havo  such  a  forte 
aa  yon  never  heard  in  your  life.  Von  should 
have  read  bettor  j  wait,  and  ace  the  issue." 

"  Neveitheless  (wrilea  Berlioz),  od  the  di  yof 
ibe  coQcerl,  anil  ai  the  moment  of  producing  this 
diabU  demoTceau,  I  felt  s  certain  sniiely  rise  in 
ray  ibroat.  After  a  flourish  of  trumpets  on  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  bare  of  the  melody,  the  theme 
appeals  executed  piano  by  Antes  and  clarionets, 
accompanied  by  ihe  stringed  instnimenii  pizzi- 
ealo.  At  this  unexpected  open  i  tip  the  hearers  were 
■met  and  silent;  but  when  after  a  long  cresundo 
.u^ed  fragments  of  the  subject  appeared  mixed  up 
with  notes  of  the  bossdrum  like  the  report  of  canoon 
the  distance,  an  indescribable  fermeni  took  place 
Ihe  ball ;  and  when  at  last  the  oTchestra  dasbeJ 
into  its  long-restrained  fortitaimo,  there  was  such 
~  explosion  of  enlbusiaam,  that  Ibe  OTcheetra 
I  completely  overwhelmed.  I  felt  a  (hriil  of 
terror,  and  my  hair  seemed  to  stiffen  on  my  head. 
A  second  time  ibe  audience  hardly  restrained 
themselves  to  Ihe  end.  M.  Horwatb  appeared  in 
his  box  like  a  man  possessed,  and  I  could  hardly 
forbear  laughing  as  I  cast  a  look  at  him,  which 
oed  to  say,  "  How  do  you  like  your/orte?" 

Retiring,  much  agitated,  from  this 
stormy  scene,  while  quietly  wiping  his 
face  in  the  anteroom,  a  miserably-clad 
stranger  who  had  been  a  hearer  made  his 
way  up  to  Berlioz,  and  threw  himself  into 
his  arms.  He  could  only  stammer  ont  ft 
few    words ;  hut  the  exaltation  of  his  pa- 


triotism was  expressed  in  so  many  t 
that  the  composer  oould  with  ditScnlty  re- 
frain from  joining  his  own. 

The  march  is  a  touchstone  of  great 
mnaioal  natures.  The  universal  success  of 
this  march  in  particular  gives  great  interest 
to  the  circumstances  attending  its  origin. 
But  the  most  halcyon  days  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  composer  are  those  which  he 
passed  at  St.  Petersburg  where  for  three 
months  he  was  eonstanUy  at  the  head  of 
great  orchestras  and  grand  oboruses.  The 
highest  advantage  whioh  a  composer  can 
desire,  namely,  the  opportunity  of  having 
his  works  thoroughly  and  cffioiently  studied, 
was  here  at  his  disposal  freo  of  expense  or 
trouble.  The  amatenr  ladies  who  formed 
the     AcnroB   attended     pDnetnally    ever; 
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mominff  to  rehearse,  the  musioians  were! 
fall  of  aeyotion  and  eood-will,  the  audience 
were  courteous,  bruliant,  attentive,  and 
enthusiastic  Criticisms  on  the  produc- 
tions and  genius  of  Berlioz  were  written  in 
the  public  journals  by  amateurs  of  high 
rank.  In  short,  good  music  was /otf^ton- 
ahle:  the  composer  was  presented  to  the 
emperor,  and  both  himself  and  his  art  re- 
eeiyed  all  the  distinction  they  deserved. 
Tempted  by  his  first  success  in  Russia  he 
went  on  to  Moscow,  but  music  there  was 
not  in  the  same  favorable  state  as  at  St. 
Petersburg.  With  what  feelings  a  com- 
poser, who  has  hecu  fited  for  three  months 
m  a  city  where  his  compositions  afforded  a 
daily  occupation  to  tho  musical  world,  and 
were  produced  with  luxurious  completeness, 
returns  to  the  indifferent  musical  life  of 
Paris  or  London,  we  may  easily  conceive. 
From  being  the  centre  of  attraction  and 
sympathy,  to  lose  himself  again  in  the 
busy  crowd,  until  the  turn  of  events  offers 
him  some  new  chance  of  distinction,  is  a 
dreary  chance.  Such  alternations  of  ex- 
citement and  endurance  compose  the  life  of 
our  symphonist,  of  ^hose  greatness  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  oven  had  he  written  no- 


thing more  than  that  one  piece,  the  OflSsr- 
tory  of  his  Requiem. 

It  was  after  all  the  continental  success 
we  have  described  that  M.  Jullien  engaged 
Berlios  to  conduct  his  operas.  The  open- 
ing prospect  was  fair,  and  the  temptation 
to  visit  a  country  that  has  always  put  the 
stamp  on  good  music  strong.  However, 
the  gradual  failure  of  operas  at  Drury 
Lane  involved  Berlioz  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity. There  had  ^becn  no  care  to  bring 
forward  his  music  until  the  theatre  was  on 
the  point  of  closing,  and  then  it  was  done 
?rithout  anv  proper  announcement ;  conse- 
quently, tne  audience  were  not  collected 
which  should  have  been  to  hear  what,  as  a 
performance,  must  certainly  be  considered 
the  finest  ever  heard  in  England.  The 
band  and  chorus  were  immense ;  and  there 
had  been  sixteen  rehearsals  of  the  former, 
and  more  than  twenty  of  the  latter.  The 
whole,  however,  passed  away  like  a  dream  ; 
not,  however,  without  convincing  us  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  musical  genius,  here- 
after and  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances 4o  be  hailed  with  as  general  delight 
in  £ngland  as  clsov/here. 


FroB    the   WeitBinitcr    and    Foreiga    Qmartcrly     RcTiew. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  PEASANT  WAR. 

m 

AUaemeine  Geschichte  des  Grosten  Bruernkrieges  nach  handschrijlichen  und  gedruchien 
Quellen.  (General  History  of  the  Great  Peasant  War,  from  MS.  and  printed 
sources.)    By  Dr.  W.  Zimmermann.     Henrick  Kohler :  Stuttgart. 


The  great  armed  insurrection  of  the  Ger- 
man people  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ^^  Peasant  War,"  is  one  of  those 
events  on  which  history  has  hitherto  looked 
askance ;  it  has  received  at  best  but  hasty 
and  imperfect  notice,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  subjected  to  the  grossest  misre- 
presentation. The  slight  and  contemptuous 
treatment  of  this  remarkable  transaction, 
compared  with  the  care  and  labor  bestowed 
on  the  investigation  and  record  of  many 
occurrences,  so  far  below  it  in  interest  and 
importance,  in  which  persons  of  a  different 
rank  were  concerned — is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous proofs  of  the  small  share  of  sympathy 
hitherto  accorded  by  historians  to  the  inte- 
rests and  feelings  of  the  uiass  of  the  people. 
They  have  spoken  of  this  revolt  as  of  some 


unaccountable  calamity;  as  if,  like  great 
convulsions  of  nature,  it  had  its  origin  in 
causes  altogether  beyond  human  knowledge 
or  control;  and  they  have  described  the 
excesses  attending  it,  and  which,  on  the 
side  of  the  peasants  at  least,  were  no  more 
than  are  the  almost  unfailing  concomitants 
of  every  war,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  place 
the  perpetrators  altogether  beyond  the  pale 
of  humanity.  In  more  than  one  instance 
the  professedly  historical  account  has  been 
the  mere  echo  of  the  cry  of  savage  triumph 
raised  by  the  victors.  Dr.  Zimmermann^s 
is,  we  believe,  the  first  to  attempt  to  trace 
the  whole  course  of  this  movement — from 
the  first  uneasy  stirrings  centuries  before,  to 
the  final  outbreak,  when  the  flame  of  insure 
rection  ran  like  wildfire  over  half  Europe. 
Ho  has  not  waited  for  its  day  of  triumph 
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to  manifest  tbe  warm  attachment  to  popu-  [  own  choosing,  and  the  affiun  of  the  com- 
lar  freedom  which  hreathes  through  every .  mnnity  were  settled  hy  the  votes  of  the 


page,  for  his  work  was  completed  several 
years  ago  ;  and  of  the  zeal  and  persevering 
industry  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  laborious  task, 
'  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Besides  making 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  printed 
notices  of  the  subject  which  he  found  scat- 
tered through  hundreds  of  volumes,  he  has 
carefully  examined  and  compared  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  manuscripts  relating  to  it  in 


majorities  of  general  assemblies,  at  which 
every  man  had  a  voice.  The  same  form, 
or  nearly  such,  subsisted  before  the  recent 
commotions  in  several  of  the  smaller  can- 
tons of  Switzerland ;  but  this  coincidence 
only  serves  to  confirm  the  remark  of 
which  history  affords  so  many  illustra- 
tions, that  '*  political  arrangements  have 
often  only  a  relative  and  temporary  value  ; 
and  that  institutions,  which  at  first  favored 


the  public  Archives  of  Stuttgart ;  as  well ;  the  advancement  of  a  state,  may,  at  a  sub- 
as  in  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  late  j sequent  period,  lay  the  most  destructive 
Prelate,  Von  Schmidt,  which  contained  i  hindrances  in  its  way."*  But  the  great 
numerous  narratives  of  eye-witnesses,  and  '-changes  rendered  necessary  by  the  settle- 


persons  immediately  concerned.     With  all 


gence  which  has  given  Dr.  Zimmerman's 
work  high  value  as  an  authority,  we  cannot 
but  be  sensible  of  some  deficiencies  in  its 


ment  of  the  German  races  in  many  new 


respect,  however,  for  the  conscientious  dili-v countries,  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 


system,  first  in  the  conquered  lands,  and 
afterwards  in  Germany  itself,  effected  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the 


execution.     In  the  sixteen  hundred  large  people;   and  the  necessities   of  this   new 


and  closely-printed  pages,  of  which  it  con- 
sists, he  has  rather  produced  excellent  ma- 
terials for  a  history,  than  the  history  itself. 
There  is  a  want  of  clearness  and  method,  of 
skilful  condensation,  and  of  the  insight 
which  enables  a  writer,  amidst  a  perplexing 
multitude  of  details,  to  seize  on  those  most 
important  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  would  be  most  unjust,  nevertheless, 
not  to  keep  in  mind  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  the  subject.  In  the  "  Peasant  War," 
every  district,  every  village  and  hamlet, 
carried  on  a  war  of  its  own.  We  have  not 
one  history,  but  an  aggregate  of  almost 
countless  histories.  There  is  no  leade  rof 
commanding  character  or  talents,  who  might 


position  enabled  the  chiefs  to  obtain  an 
influence  and  authority,  which,  increasing 
in  extent  and  permanency,  gradually  ac- 
quired the  character  of  hereditary  nobility 
and  royalty.  The  church,  too,  threw  her 
weight  into  the  scale,  for  it  was  found  that 
the  bold  and  free  tDor-men  (Guerre- mans, 
or  Germans)  who  could  not  easily  be 
brought  under  any  other  rule,  might  be 
governed  by  spiritual  influence. 

Before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
owner  of  four  or  five  farms  h&d  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  field  for  three  months :  he 
who  had  only  two,  was  allowed  to  associate 
himself  with  another  of  similar  means — the 
one  finding  the  armor  and  subsistence,  the 


have  stamped  his  impress  upon  events,  and ' other  personal  service:  of  those  who  pos- 


moulded  them  to  his  will;  the  events  do 
not  fall  into  one  channel,  but  run  along  in 
a  multitude  of  small  parallel  streams.  In 
the  causes  however  that  led  to  this  great 
social  convulsion,  we  find  the  unity  of  which 
we  are  in  search  ;  the  miseries  of  the  pea- 


sesscd  but  one,  three  together  furnished  the 
expenses,  and  the  fourth  went  to  the  field 
in  person :  of  those  who  had  nothing,  every 
sixth  man  was  taken.  But  in  this  reign, 
in  which  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  a 
campaign,  the   duties  of  military  service 


Bants  varied  somewhat  in  degree  in  different  I  were  found  so  onerous  that  the  people  were 
parts  of  Germany,  but  were  everywhere  the  { often  glad  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  composi- 


same  in  kind  ;  and  the  similarity  of  charac- 
ter and  purpose  in  the  several  revolts  is  the 
more  striking,  from  the  absence  of  concert 


tion  with  the  Count  who  administered  the 
far-stretching  districts,  or  gaus  of  Germany, 
to  release  them  occasionally  from  the  duty, 


or  organization  among  the  various  parties,  on  condition  of  paying  him  a  certain  tri- 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  bute :  and  the  Count,  finding  this  arrange- 
the  German  people  were  possessed  of  as  |  ment  agreeable  and  profitable  (for  with  the 


great  a  share  of  freedom  as  is  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  society.  Every  man 
lived  on  his  own  land,  and  possessed  arms 
to  defend  it ;  woods  and  waters,  and  the 
wild  animals  that  inhabited  them,  were  free 
to  all;  their  judges  were  of  the  people's 


revenue  thus  raised  he  could  maintain  hired 
substitutes  who  were,  on  all  occasions,  con- 
venient instruments  of  his  will),  used  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  force  it  even  on 

*  EUIlam. 
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thoM  who  were  nnwillmg — bo  tbat  the  free  ItbcmselTes  to  eeclesiutioal  rale,  to  escftp« 
owner  of  a  Bmall  portion  of  land,  who  had 'that  of  the  nobles,  seetOB  nlBeieat,  without 
hithertolivednndiatnrbed,owningaIl6giance|any  further  evidence,  to  Bhow  that  it  wu 
Bolel;  to  the  emperor,  now  foand  himself  generally  preferable :  we  need  not  allow  the 
compelled,  to   escape  innumerable  barau-iTices  and  corruptiooa  of  the  church 


ings  and  vezationa,  lo  claim  the  protection 
of  aome  more  powerful  neighbor.  Some 
sought  shelter  in  that  of  the  church,  and 
profesBed  themselves  the  rassala  of  a  bishop, 
or  of  some  religious  establishment :  and 
the  widcly-sprcaa  proverbial  Baying,  that  it 
IB  good  to  live  under  the  crosier,  seems  to 
prove,  that,  on  the  whole,  this  was  consider- 
ed aB  the  best  resource.  Dr.  Zimmermann, 
however,  who,  in  truth,  carries  his  abhor- 
rence of  priestly  rule  almost  to  fanaticism, 
enters  hia  protest  against  this  common 
opinion. 

*■  The  pTJest  yielded  nothing  lo  the  aoble  id 
emelly  anJ  haidnesa  of  heart  towards  the  pea- 
nnts.  Here  ii  one  inntance  which  may  slaod  for 
many : — In  the  year  1 253.  the  peasant*  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Chaienay,  near  Paris,  which  belori^i 


the  cathedral,  had  fallen 

reals  and  tithes,  and  the  Chapi 

men-Bl-anns,  and  had  the  nnfonunale  people  drag- 

el  Paris  and  shut  up  in  a  daageon  neet  Noire 
The  danfteon,  and  the  treatment  of  ihe 
priBOnars.  wen  such,  that  in  a  fen  days  many  of 
them  were  dead.  The  noble  Blanche,  Ibe  Queen 
Begent,  ofiiired  lo  be  bail  for  the  nciounl  due  I'rom 
the  peaaanls,  if  the  Chapter  would  set  tbein  ai  lib- 
erty. Bol  the  priests  anaweied,  tbat  if  the  Chnp- 
ter  thought  fit  to' starve  itaaeffe,  that  wesnuhoily'n 
buiinesa  but  their  own.  And  lo  show  Iheir  ili'li' 
aoce  of  the  queen,  Ihey  fnrlhwilQ  coujmanili^d  itiat 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  peasanis  sliould  be 
seized  and  shul  up  with  Ihem.  The  dungeon  was 
confined  and  noisome  enough  before;  and  many 
of  these  new  victims  were  suffocated  before  ibey 
bad  time  to  experience  the  slower  death  of  hun- 
ger. Blanche  now  went  in  person,  wiib  a  jiarly 
of  knights  and  men'Sl-arms,  to  effect  ibeir  release  ; 
but  Ihe  prieals  threatened  the  maledictions  ol  ihe 
church  on  any  one  who  should  lay  hands  upon 
her  properly.  This  terrified  the  knights,  and  ihey 
drew  back  j  but  the  queen  then  advaneeil 


and  with  her 

with  a  staff  on  the  dungeon  door.  This  pul  an 
end  to  the  hesitation  of  her  follovers :  the  door 
was  broken  open  ;  and  wieiched,  emaciated,  forms 
of  men,  and  women,  and  children,  totleied  fuilh  : 
and,  in  order  that  her  act  might  not  be  avenged 
upon  them,  the  queen  subaequenlly  bought  ihem, 
and  aet  them  fiee." 

We  pre  this  story  for  ita  own  sake  ;  but 

we  cannot  say  we  agree  with  Dr.  Zimmer- 
mann, that  "  one  instance  may  stand  for 
many,*'  or  tbat  one  inatanoe  proves  any- 
thing at  all  beyond  the  one  case  ;  and  the 
admitted  fact,  that  both  individoals  and 
■  (Ud  oflea  volimtarily  subject 


later  age  to  blind  us  to  the  benefits  it  ootf 
fcrred  upon  aociety  at  this  early  period,  and 
without  the  general  oonviction  of  which  it 
could  never  have  risen  to  the  position  it 
occupied.  The  lowest  class  of  people,  who 
bad  no  possessiouB  of  their  own,  frequently, 
we  are  told,  received  a  portion  of  th« 
church  lands  to  cultivate  and  maintain 
themselves  on ;  in  return  for  which,  thoy 
stiptilated  to  perform  oortain  services.  The 
ohurdi  might  withdraw  such  lands  again  at 
pleaBore,  "  but  it  lay  in  the  interest  of  tbo 
church  not  only  to  leave  the  cultivators  in 
peaceable  possesaion  during  their  life-time, 
Erat  even  to  oontinne  it  to  their  heirs." 
Here,  then,  at  leaat,  the  interest  of  the 
church  ran  parallel  to  that  of  tbo  people. 

During  the  stru^Ie  between  the  tcmpo- 
ih  their .;  ral  and  spiritual  powers,  in  tbe  timo  of  th6 
fourth  and  fifth  Henries,  the  peasaQlry  of 
Germany  appear  to  have  lost  the  last  rem- 
nBDifl  of  their  ancient  freedom.  There  waa 
no  longer  any  law  bnt  that  of  open  force : 
The  great  noble  aciaed,  without  besitation, 
the  possessions  of  the  lesser,  who  was  no 
match  for  him  ;  and  the  vassal  went  and 
did  likewise  by  his  weaker  neighbor.  It 
was  during  this  and  the  two  following  ocn- 
turiea,  that  castles  shot  np  in  all  patts  of 
Germany  in  almost  countless  numbers  ;  and 
their  fierce,  predatory  owners  became  tiie 
terror  alike  of  the  peasant  and  the  monk. 
In  tho  words  of  an  abbot  of  that  time^ 
"  what  one  left  another  took  ; — what  the 
caterpillar  could  not  eat  was  devoured  bj 
the  grasE^oppcr." 

In  Germany,  as  in  most  other  conntries 
of  Europe,   tbe  Crusadea   produced  very 

portant  changes  in  the  state  of  the  pea- 


band,  sirack  the  first  Ki:oke  ^aulry,  and  in  most  instances  an  ameliora- 
tion.  Sometimes  more  favorable  conditions 
were  granted,  in  order  that  estates  might 
be  well  cultivated  in  the  abseuoe  of  tbe 
lord  ;  sometimes  the  serfs  were  emandpated 
that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to  escape, 
and  sometimes  they  were  set  free  for  the 
good  of  the  master's  boqI,  shoold  he  die  in 
the  holy  war. 

The  obordi,  in  most  instanoee,  favored 
and  even  Dixed  this  measure — Dr.  Zimme^ 
maon  oonsiaers  from  motives  of  temporal 
interest,  ai  muidi  aa  of  Christian  piety — hot 
it  is  not  eaay  to  see  how  ita  temporal  inter- 
ests oonld  have  been  Mned  by  this  pn- 
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tence.     The  labor  of  the  serfs  would  have  |  very  heart  of  Germany.    At  Ulm,  it  was  decided 
been  pecnliarly  valuable  at  a  time  when  *^  *  P^^  meeting,  that  no  one  could  be  excom 
lands  were  bestowed  upon  it  in  such  quan-  mumcaled  without  being  first  heard  before  a  civil 

tity  as  made  it  difficult  to  find  means  to  I J,'?*!""?!',^;;^^^^  ')^  «!^^f  ^^f^^.^?oX  be 

f..     ^    .1  J      L-  1.  n  J  -^  ^     disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  priests:  and  it  was 

cultivate  them,  and  which  compelled  it  to  I  declared  that  those  whom  the  thurch  excommuni- 


tempt  cultivators  by  new  and  moro  favor- 
able conditions  of  tenancy.  Unfortunately, 
the  tide  of  wealth  and  power  that  thus 
poured  in  on  the  Church  proved  most  inju- 
rious to  her  spiritual  purity;  she  soon 
ceased  to  make  common  cause  with  the 


Gated  might  nevertheless  be  good  citizens,  good 
Christians,  and  good  men.  ....  The  doc- 
trines of  the  brotherly  equality  of  all  men,  of  the 
inconsistency  of  slavery  with  Christianity,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  life,  of  a  more  simple  form 
of  worship,  and  of  a  diminution  of  the  worldly 


^^      ^     .       .     J   V  X  j,\.  J  xu     power  of   the  popes,  found  acceptance  also  in 

poor,  or  to  stand  between  them  and  the  trance,  and  along  the  Rhine ;  but  this  reforminir 


nobles;  but,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  she  took  her  plaoe  among  princes, 
and  came  to  regard  the  people  not  so  much 
as  objects  of  caro  and  solicitude,  as  mate- 
rial to  be  exploiU  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment. 


movement,  as  well  as  the  reformer  himself,  sunk 
under  the  persecutions  of  the  Church." 

In  the  fire  that  consumed  the  body  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  spirit  that  should 
have  freed  the  people  from  their  fetters  was 


But  light  •  still  shone  in  the  darkness,  thought  to  have  perished  also  ;  and  the 
though  ^'tho  darkness  comprehended  it! voice  of  all  religious  and  moral  interests 
not.''  In  many  a  hidden  spot  the  spirit  of  was  lost  for  a  time  amid  the  clash  of  arms 
a  purer  religion  still  maintained  itself  in  that  accompanied  the  conflict  of  the  Ho- 
small  associations,  in  which,  under  various  henstaufens  with  the  Papacy. 


names,  it  was  propagated  from  ago  to  ago, 
and  kept  alive  the  knowledge  of,  and  the 
opposition  to,  the  corruptions  of  the  Rom- 
ish priesthood. 

**  It  had  become  known  among  men  that  the 
Christianity  taught  by  the  priests  was  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  irom  that  of  the  Gospel;  and  men  now 
arose  who  reached  the  same  results  by  the  method 
of  scientific  investigation.  From  the  second  half 
of  the  eleventh  century,  a  disposition  manifested 
itself  to  examine  by  the  light  of  reason  the  mys- 
teries which  had  been  represented  as  proceeding 
from  God  himself.    *  If  we  have  attained  to  faith,'  rank,  brotherhoods  were  formed^  and  the  doctnnes 


**  But  the  spirit  had  disappeared  only,  and  had 
not  perished ;  and  while  the  whole  attention  of 
the  Church  was  fixed  upon  her  contest  with  the 
emperors,  the  doctrine  preached  by  Arnold  made 
its  way  unseen  through  mountains  and  valleys, 
through  castles  and  towns,  and  appeared,  under 
various  names  and  forms,  in  various  places  an;ong 
the  Alps  and  Pyreneef,  in  Swabia  and  Flanders, 
on  th.-  Rhine  and  the  North  Sea,  in  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, and  Poland,  and  even  in  England.  Among 
the  working-classes  in  town  and  country,  the 
poorer  citizens,  and  occasionally  those  of  higher 


said  Anselm,  *  it  is  mere  carelessness  if  we  do  not 
endeavor  by  thought  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
what  that  faith  contains.*  Abelard  went  further. 
*  We  can  believe  nothing,'  he  taught,  *  but  what 
we  have  reasonably  apprehended ;  and  it  is  absuxd 
to  preach  to  others  what  neither  he  who  preaches 
nor  he  who  is  preached  to  can  possibly  under- 
stand.' His  ereat  pupil,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a 
disciple  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Waldenscs,  at- 
tempted a  formal  religious  and  political  reforma- 
tion. 

'<*  The  worldly  riches  of  the  clergy,'  he  preach- 
ed, *  are  a  hindrance  to  the  service  of  God ;  and 
thence  proceeds  their  luxury,  their  pride,  their 
enormous  corruption,  If  the  pope  be  a  follower 
of  Christ,  who  walked  on  eanh  in  the  lowliest 
form,  he  must  not  sit  on  a  throne.'  A  great  com- 
motion was  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Arnold  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Alps,  and  a  vague  feeling 
arose  in  thousands  of  hearts  that  it  was  the  right 
word  that  had  been  spoken,  and  this  the  light  man 
who  had  spoken  it ;  and  when,  condemned  by  the 
Church  as  a  heretic,  he  had  to  flv  through  the 
mountains,  he  taught  as  he  went  alon^  the  lake, 
and  in  the  city  of  Constance,  and  at  Zurich ;  and 
the  winged  seeds  of  his  word  were  scattered 
throughout  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  into  the 


of  Christ  were  sought  for  in  the  l%%w  Testament 
itself." 

Those  who  had  taken  this  step,  would  not 
be  far  off  the  discovery  that  the  state  of 
bondage  in  which  the  common  people  were 
held,  and  by  which  thev  were  degraded  into 
mere  chattels,  was  irreconcileable  with 
these  doctrines ;  and  the  rulers,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  by  whom  it  was  maintained, 
could  not  but  appear  in  a  criminal  light. 
The  rise  of  civil  freedom  in  the  cities  came 
also  in  aid  of  these  efforts  at  mental  emanci- 
pation. 

••  To  these  the  serf  fled  for  refnge  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  his  lord  and  the  outrages  of  *  fist-law.* 
Every  one  who  would  work  at  a  trade  became  a 
buigher ;  and  even  the  slave,  if  not  claimed  within 
a  year  and  a  day  by  his  master,  obtained  his 
freedom." 

The  trades,  increasing  in  numbers  from 
year  to  year,  associated  themselves  in  guilds 
and  companies,  and  at  length  demanded 
from  the  noble  families  who  had  taken  up 
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their  abode  in  the  cities,  a  share  in  the  go- 
yernment  of  the  city.  -  In  some  cases  these 
claims  were  wisely  conceded,  in  others  they 
were  resisted,  and  only  obtained  by  the 
lower  class  after  a  fierce  struggle.  By  one 
means  or  other  the  German  cities  found 
themseWes,  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  possession  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  prosperity ;  but  they 
appear  only  as  little  spots  of  light  in  a  wide 
field  of  darkness.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  tillers  of  the  ground,  had  sunk, 
during  this  and  the  following  century,  to 
the  lowest  extreme  of  slavery  and  #retched- 
ness.  The  fruits  of  their  industry  flowed 
into  the  castles  and  conyents  in  full  stream, 
leaying  the  producers  scarcely  enough  to 
support  a  bare  existence.  Even  on  Sun- 
dAy:j  and  holidays  they  were  scarcely  al- 
lowed any  rest  from  their  toil ;  they  could 
neither  possess  property,  nor  take  to  any 
trade,  nor  marry,  nor  move  from  the  spot 
where  they  were  born,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  their  lords.  The  claims  made  ob 
a  peasant's  time  were  so  numerous  that  at 
certain  seasons  no  more  than  one  day  in  a 
week  was  left  to  himself^ 

**  Countless  were  the  burdens  which  in  the 
course  of  centurieH  bad  been  gradually  accumulating, 
on  the  people.  At  the  death  of  the  owner  of  an 
estate,  his  succcMor  demanded  from  every  peasant 
his  best  beast,  his  best  garment,  or  its  value  in 
money;  and  besides  heavy  annual  taxes  to  the 
landlord,  and  the  dues  of  the  church,  which  in 
some  cases  amounted  to  a^  much  as  a  sixth  or 
even  a  fourth  of  the  produce,  every  possible  pre- 
tence was  laid  bold  of  to  wring  from  him  as  much 
as  might  be  of  the  remainder.  FowJs  especially 
play  a  very  prominent  part  on  ail  occasions,  as 
due  to  the  lord  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  un- 
der various  namues;  there  were  Fastnncht-hena^ 
neck-hens,  head-hens,  and  body-hens,  as  tokens 
of  dependence ;  so  many  fovvU  were  to  be  paid 
for  permission  to  collect  wood  in  the  forests,  or 
drive  cattle  into  them,  and  so  many  for  every  un- 
married son ;  besides  hearth-hens,  disfrict-hens, 
wood-hens,  &c.,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Then 
came  the  great  tithe,  and  the  little  tithe,  and  the 
blood  tithe,  of  fowls,  and  calves,  and  lambs,  and 
pigs,  and  geese,  and  even  bees ;  and  the.se,  as  well 
as  forced  labor  of  ail  kinds,  originally  proceeded 
from  the  compensation  paid  to  the  noble  for  taking 
on  himself  the  duly  of  military  service.*' 

Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time 
to  administer  some  remedies  to  the  manifold 
disorders  of  which  the  Gorman  Empire 
had  become  the  prey  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  general  impression  seems  to  have 
gained  ground,  eyen  among  the  higher 
claBses,  that  »  reformation,  both  of  diurdi 
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and  state,  was  imperatively  called  for.  In 
1436,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  laid  a  plan 
for  suoh  a  reform,  and  among  other  matters 
he  speaks  with  reprobation  of  the  state  of 
bondage  in  which  the  peasantry  were  held, 
as  immoral  and  unchristian. 

''*'  It  ^is  an  unheard-of  thing,"  he  says, 
'^  that  a  Christian  man  should  dare  to 
stand  up  before  God,  and  say  to  another, 
'  thou  art  mine  !'  For  he  who  is  baptized 
and  believes,  let  him  be  noble  or  ignoble, 
rich  or  poor,  is  counted  among  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  church.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, calls  his  fellow-Christian  his  goods,  is 
no  Christian,  is  against  Christ,  and  all  the 
commandments  of  God  are  of  no  avail  to 
him."  Six  years  after  this,  Frederick  111. 
formed  another  project  of  this  kind,  but 
the  reform  went  no  further ;  indeed,  the 
power  of  the  emperors  rested  on  too  inse- 
cure and  hollow  a  foundation  for  them  to 
venture  on  such  an  attempt,  even  when 
they  were  sincere  in  desiring  it.  Not  only 
their  more  powerful  vassals,  but  the  pettiest 
feudal  baron  scarcely  hesitated  to  set  them 
at  defiance. 

**  Here  were  independent  princes,  who,  in  such 
a  case,  would  not  have  failed  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  their  territories  and  shaking  off 
their  allegiance ;  there,  a  throng  of  counts  and 
barons,  who,  if  th^^y  had  not  the  power,  had  the 
haughtiness  of  princes;  and  beyond  these  a  fierce 
and  unruly  knightly  order,  trusting  solely  to  the 
strength  of  their  right  arms  and  their  rocky  fast- 
nesses, professing,  indeed,  in  words,  allegiance  to 
ihe  head  of  the  empire,  but  never  thinking  of  obey- 
ing them  in  act ;  and  scattered  about  among  them 
lay  the  wail -encircled  cradles  of  popular  freedom, 
the  cities,  which  by  industry,  or  sagacity,  or  valor, 
by  conquest  or  purchase,  were  every  day  gaining 
more  and  more  on  the  nobles.  Of  deep  import- 
ance to  the  popular  cause  were  the  conflicts  carried 
on  by  the  cities  ai^ainst  knight.<<  and  princes  and 
pi  elates,  but  thebe  very  conflicts  increased  for  the 
time  the  misery  of  the  country  people.  •  •  • 
Not  a  year,  often  not  a  month,  pa8se<l  without  a 
feud,  without  plunder  and  bloodshed  and  desola- 
tion. The  rude  soldiers  In  the  hire  of  the  cities, 
the  still  ruder  rohber  knighis  and  their  men-at« 
arms,  raged  across  the  open  country  like  wolves, 
and  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  noble  birth  to 
pursue  the  trade  of  the  highwayman  in  the  most 
systematic  manner ;  and,  indeed,  sincellheir  num- 
bers had  increased  so  greatly,  by  what  meana 
could  this  class,  who  despised  agriculture  and  all 
peaceful  occupations,  maintain  themselves,  if  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  citizen  and  pea- 
sant?** 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  to  any  precise  pe- 
riod or  event  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Peasant  War,  for  insnrreotionB  of  more  er 
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less  importance  Had  been  of  almost  constant 
occurrence  from  the  eleventh  oentury,  or 
even  earlier,  from  the  pcDinsnla  of  Jutland 
to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  marshes  of 
the  North  Sea  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
Hungary.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury,  was  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants 
of  Friesland,  the  "  cheese  brothers,"  who 
carried  on  the  banner  the  significant  em- 
blems of  a  loaf  and  cheese;  that  of  the 
"  Bundsckuh^^  or  clouted  shoe,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Spire  ;  that  of  "  poor  Conrad," 
a  nom-de-guerre  adopted  by  the  insurgent 
peasants  of  Wurtemburg,  like  that  of  Cap- 
tain Rock  in  Ireland  ;  and  one  which  took 
place  in  H angary  about  the  same  time 
(1514),  which  was  attended  withsomo  oir- 
oum stances  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
historians  who  would  bring  against  the  pea- 
Hants  especially  the  charge  of  barbarity. 
We  take  the  aoooant  from  Dr.  Zimmermann, 
bnt  for  the  sake  of  economizing  space  we 
give  it  in  our  own  words. 

At  the  Easter  Festival  of  the  year  1514, 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks  had  been 
preached  from  every  altar  in  Hungary,  and 
slaves  and  serfs  thronged  to  the  sacred  ban- 
ner ;  for  by  this  means  they  could  obtain, 
not  only  remission  of  sins,  but  the  further 
reward  of  personal  freedom,  bestowed  al- 
ways on  such  as  took  the  cross.  In  the 
course  of  twenty  days,  sixty  thousand  cru- 
saders, mostly  from  this  class,  were  assem- 
bled under  the  guidance  of  one  George 
Doscka,  a  man  who,  though  sprung  from 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  had,  by  his 
valor  and  military  talents,  rabed  himself 
not  only  to  great  renown,  bnt  also  gained 
admission  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility — a 
promotion  permitted  by  the  Hungarian  laws 
in  such  cases. 

The  nobles,  in  general,  had  seen,  with 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  this  defection 
of  their  serfs,  and  they  now  interfered  and 
attempted  to  drive  back  the  new  crusaders 
to  the  soil  to  which  they  had  been  attached. 
Thereupon  two  of  the  humbler  order  of  the 
dergy,  who  had  been  among  the  most  zeal- 
ous promoters  of  the  crusade,  began  to  ez- 
liort  the  people  in  passionate  terms  to  re- 
sist this  tyranny,  by  which  their  lords 
would  claim  a  right,  not  only  over  the 
bodies  of  the  people,  but  even  over  their 
immortal  souls  ;  and  they  urged  them,  ra- 
ther than  submit,  to  turn  their  arms  against 
those  who,  in  this  proceeding,  had  shown 
themselves  worse  than  the  infidels.  In 
HnQgarji  as  eliewhere,  a  deep  disoontent 


I  against  the  nobles  had  been  accumulating 
and  smouldering  for  centuries  in  the  breasts 
of  the  peasantry ;  and  this  body,  like  all 
crusading  armies,  contained  a  great  deal  of 
combustible  material.     The  words  of  the 
priests  acted  as  sparks  to  kindle  the  whole 
mass  into  flame.    The  people  openly  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  nobility  :  George  Doscka 
who,  unlike  most  parvenus^  appears  to  have 
sympathized  strongly-  with  the  class  from 
which  he  had  sprung,  placed   himself  at 
their   head ;    messengers  were  dispatched 
unto  all  the  provinces  to  call  on  the  serfs  to 
join  in  the  revolt ; — every  night  the  fiery 
glare  of  burning  castles  gave  token  that  the 
slaves  had  burst  their  fetters,  and  that  a 
fearful  spirit  was  abroad.     The  war  lasted 
for  months ;   above  four  hundred  of  the 
nobles  fell  victims  to  the  revenge  of  the 
people,  and  in  many  instances,  their  wives 
and  daughters  had  to  suffer  for  the  ontrage 
and  insult  which,  for  many  ages,  had  been 
the  daily  portion  of  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  peasants.     They  became  almost 
paralyzed  by  terror;  but  at  length  John 
Boromeszsza  endeavored  to  rally  the  sunken 
courage  of  his  order,  and  by  his  advice, 
John  Zapogla,  the  Waiwode  of  Transyl- 
vania, was  summoned  to  their  assistance  ; 
and  a  large  body  of  troops  under  him,  with 
the  help  of  the  citizens  of  Buda,  attacked 
and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  took  the 
principal  camp  of  the  insurgents.     Their 
leader  was  absent  at  this  time,  having  gone 
with  a  band  of  peasants  to  the  attacK  of  a 
strong  fortress,  and  the  contest  was  still 
protracted  for  some  time  ;  but  the  discipline 
and  martial  experience  of  the   iron-clad 
knights  and  nobles  at  length  gained  the 
victory  over  the  ill-armed  and  tumultuous 
peasants.  George  Doscka  was  overpowered, 
probably  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  his 
followers ;  but  when  all  was  over,  vrith  a 
spirit  stiU  unconquered,  '^  waving  his  sword 
above  his  head,  he  plunged  into  the  thick- 
est throng  of  his  foes,  to  find  the  death 
which  he  pi'eferred  to  captivity."     This 
hope,  however,  was  denied  to  him,  for  he 
was  surrounded  and  taken  alive.     His  bro- 
ther, too,  was  taken  with  him  ;  and  though 
Doscka  would  not  utter  a  word  to  miligate 
the  rage  of  his  enemies  against  himself,  he 
stooped  to  implore  their  mercy  for  his  bro- 
ther.    The  reply  was  the  striking  off  the 
head  of  his  brother  before  his  face,  bnt  he 
himself  was  reserved  for  a  fiendiBh  refine- 
ment of  cruelty..    He  was  kept  in  prison 
whilst,  by  order  of  Zapogla,  an  iron  throne 
was  madoi  and,  on  the  day  appointed  for 
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his  panUbment,  he  was  broof^ht  oat  loaded 
irith  chaine  and  detained  while  it  vas  being 
made  red  hot  !  On  this  he  wad  forced  down 
by  hiB  ezccotionera,  a  sceptre  of  glowing 
iron  waa  placed  in  his  hands,  and  a  burn- 
ing crowD  upon  his  head. 

Mine  of  his  companionB,  who  had  been 
kept  without  food  till  they  wore  nearly 
starved,  were  now  brought  out,  and  with 
swords  and  lanoes  driven  up  to  the  place  of 
torture,  where  it  was  yelled  aloud  to  them, 
that  they  might  save  their  Uvea  if  they 
would  oouBcnt  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  lea- 
der. Three  of  them  preferred  death,  the 
other  six  attempted  the  horrible  meal  be- 
fore the  life  of  Doscka  was  extinct. 

Sixty  thousand  peasants  perished  in  this 
revolt,  either  in  the  battles  or  the  subse- 
quent massacres,  and  the  same  year  the 
magnates  held  a  diet  at  Buda,  in  which 
they  declared  that  all  their  burdens  should 
be  increased,  and  that  slavery  abonld  be 
unieerfatly  and  tternally  their  portion. 

The  commencement  of  the  series  of  in- 
surrections to  which  collectively  the^name  of 
the  Peasant  War  has  usually  been  attached, 
dated  from  an  apparently  trival  occurrence 
that  took  place  about  ten  years  after,  in  a 
district  of  Upper  Swabia. 

"There,  where  Ibe  Black  Forest  extend* South- 
easlward  lo  the  vallef  of  [be  Uppei  Rhine,  in  tbe 
ancient  Alpgua,  lay  tlie  Landgnivate  of  SiubJin- 
■en ;  above  it,  tbe  Auslrlan  county  of  HauenileJn ; 
below  it,  Ihe  Landgmvate  Fiirsienbei|i,  with  the 
sources  of  Ihe  Danube,  which  included  all  tbe 
rest  of  the  country  south  of  ibc  Black  Forest. 
The  Land^raf  of  Sluhlinfiien  at  that  lime  was  St- 

S'smund  (he  Second,  called  'von  Lupfen,'  from 
is  hereditary  castle  of  Hohenliipfen,  on  the  Bar. 
But  it  was  hie  consort,  Helena  of  Rapoltsleia, 
who  '\t  said  lo  have  lieen  the  immediate  occasion 
of  tbe  insurrection,  by  insisting  on  the  peasants 
collecting  snail-shells  and  wild  Btrunherrles  for 
her  on  holidays  and  during  harvest  lime.  It  does 
.not  seem  necessary  to  doubl  the  truth  of  this  story 
from  the  trivial  character  of  the  uccurrtnce,  for  in 
great  political  crises,  incidenia  that  a|i]iear  equally 
unimportant  have  frequently  kd  10  consequences 
as  great  and  as  unforeseen. 

"  It  was  on  the  feslival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
that  the  long.lrieil  pAtience  of  the  peasants  of 
.Stuhlingen  gave  way,  and  their  rnurmurings  broke 
forth  into  action ;  and  having  induced  Ihe  peasants 
of  neighboring  village  lo  jom  them,  so  that  they 
araounledlouboul  SIX  hundrrd.lbey  prepared  for 
open  reatsta nee.  They  chose  fortheir  chief  one  Haas 
Mailer  of  Bulgenbsch,  who  bad  had  someexperi- 
ence  in  war,  having  been  engaged  in  sevemi  cam- 
paigns against  King  Francis  tbe  1st  of  Franee.and 
who  bad  also  many  peraonal  adrantsges,  amongst 
which  not  the  least  was  a  gift  of  aaiuraJ  eloquence. 
TTwythsnmaJsihsM— IvMastMwhnt— Wack.iwl,  1 
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and  yellow — the  colors  of  the  empre ;  and  on  tbe 
24ih  of  August,   St.  Batlholomew'B  day,  they 

matcbedtwelvehundredstrouto  Waldshui,  where 
there  was  a  church  wake.  Then  tbe  peasants  of 
(hat  neighborbood  joined  tbem,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion they  formed  an  association,  which  they 
called  '  The  Evangelical  Brotherhood.'  Every 
one  who  wished  to  enter  it  was  to  contribute  one 
batz  a  week,  to  form  a  common  fund  for  Ihe  pay- 
ment nf  messengers  uham  they  were  lo  send  with 
letters  far  and  near  over  Germany  lo  rouse  Ihe 
peasantry  and  gain  them  over  to  the  cause.  They 
wrote  and  sent  secret  messnges  lo  Swabia,  Fran- 
conia,  Thuringia,  and  Alsace,  and  to  the  ueasants 
down  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Moselle ;  declaring 
thai  Ibey  would  no  longer  render  any  obedience  lo 
Ibelr  loids ;  indeed,  that  Ibey  would  have  no 
lords  but  the  Emperor,  to  whom  they  would  par 
tribute,  but  he  should  not  further  Interfere  with 
them ;  and  tbat  they  would  have  all  castles,  con- 
vents, and  so-called  religious  houses,  destroyed." 

It  still  remains  a  matter  of  donbt  who 
among  these  men  was  capable  of  form- 
ing so  bold  a  plan  as  that  of  uniting  the 
peasants  of  Germany  in  one  common  effort 
for  one  end,  or  who  were  the  writers  of  the 
letters  so  frequently  mentioned.  But, 
from  whatever  catise,  it  docs  not  appeiv 
that  they  were  successful  in  forming  aaj 
extensive  combination.  Nothing  like  % 
common  plan  can  bo  trai^d  in  their  opera- 
tions ;  although  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  almost  countless  insurrections  are  so 
similar,  that  they  are  scarcely  diatinguish- 
ablc  from  one  another.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance  the  peasants  drew  up  a  written  list 
of  their  grievances,  with  a  view  to  their 
peaceable  aocommodation  ;  but  these  were 
afterwards  merged  in  the  celebrated  Twelve 
Articles,  which  were  universally  adopted  u 
the  expression  of  the  feelings  and  wisfaei 
of  the  common  people.  The  authorship  of 
these  articles  has  remained  a  secret ;  for 
though  they  have  been  often  attribnted  to 
Thomas  Muntser,  their  style  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  of  his  writings. 
Their  tone  is  mild  and  moderate  to  a  de- 
gree that,  tinder  the  oiroam stances,  is  truly 
astonishing  ;  they  ask  no  more  than  the 
barest  justice,  and  they  exhibit  not  a  trace 
of  that  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  oppo- 
nents so  strikingly  and  painfully  conspioti- 
ous  in  the  productions  of  most  of  the  edn- 
catedroformersof theperiod.  TheseTwelTe 
Articles  were  sent  to  Lnther  for  bis  appro- 
bation, and  in  his  answer  he  made  some 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  accom- 
modation between  the  parties;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  his  real  sympathies  were  far 
less  with  the  peasants  than  with  their  op- 
presaore,  unongit  whom  were  muywIuMi 
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he  relied  on  ns  th«  chief  supporters  of  tbo 
Proteatont  party,  asd  it  is  sufficiently  nbvi- 
0113  tkat  it  was  now  the  purpose  of  that 
party  to  saorificc  tho  pure  reIi;;ioiu  prioci- 
ples  of  the  Reformatioa  to  'the  Bacoess  of 
the  political  movement  to  which  it  had 
given  TiBO. 

We  oaDnot,  without  danger  of  wearying 
onr  readers,  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Zimmer- 
man in  his  narrative  of  tho  tedious  and  de- 
■nltory  ooursc  of  tho  Peasant  War.  The 
body  of  insurgents,  of  which  the  peasants/of 
Stuhlingen  formed  the  nucleus,  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Elegau  and  Bl&dc  Fo' 
TflEt Troop;  and,  besides  this,  wa  hear  of 
aepaiate  troops  of  East  Franoonia,  of 
Rothenbnrg,  of  the  Odenwald,of  Hohen- 
lohe,  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  of 
the  Upper  Tanber,  and  others,  whose  mere 
mmeB  would  fill  a  page.  The  general 
policy  poTsned  by  their  antagonists  was  to 
afieot  to  negotiate,  nntil  they  oonld  find  a 
&T(»able  opportunity  to  fall  on  and  omsh 
thorn ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated 
axperienoe  of  the  treachery  of  the  princes 
Uia  nobles,  that  tho  peasants  were  induced 
to  try  their  strength  with  them  in  open 
Moflict,  or  retaliate  the  Blauj;hter  of  their 
QOmrades  by  the  burning  of  castles. 

The  abbeys  and  convents  were,  in  many 
instances,  attacked  and  destroyed  without 
any  such  motive ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
impelling  aausc  was  evidently  religious  fa- 
Baticism,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  cruelty 
towards  th«  inmates. 

Daring  their  brief  hour  of  triumph,  the 
■•asants,  or  probably  u  few  men  of  educa- 
tion and  sagacity  who  bod  joined  then* 
formed  a  project  for  ths  consolidation  ai 
general  reform  of  the  German  empire, 
many  points  atrikiugly  resembling  that 
vhidi  is  now  taking  place ;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  their  plan,  though  demo- 
oratic  in  its  tendencies,  is  perfectly  free 
from  the  rashness  and  insane  violence  that 
would  have  been  inevitable  had  thuch:irgoi 
brought  aninst  them  bcca  well  founded. 

Gradui^y,  however,  as  the  hopes  by 
which  the  insurgents  had  originstly  been 
loimated  faded  away,  when  the  failure  ol 
tiie  premature  and  ill-judged  attempt  oi 
Fraoois  von  Sickingen,  the  death  of  Ulrieh 
Ton  Hutten,  and  most  of  all  the  entire  de- 
sertion of  the  leading  Protestants,  deprived 
them  of  ail  chanoe  ot  the  oo-operation  of 
the  middle  classes,  the  insorreotion  assumed 
a  darker  and  fiercer  aspect,  and  men  of  alto- 
gether different  character  and  purposes  be- 
gan to  take  a  prominent  part  in  it.    Uf 
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snch  as  these  were  the  actors  in  the  san- 
guinary scene  at  Weinspcrg,  so  often  spo- 
ken of  as  an  instanoa  of  unexampled  fero- 
city, in  which,  after  the  place  had  been 
taken  by  storm,  several  noblemen  were  put 
to  death  by  a  cruel,  but  not  then  an  uncom- 
mon- mUitary  pnnisbmeiit.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  small 
party,  and  performed  without  the  know- 
ledoe  or  consent  of  the  majority.  VVe  may 
add,  also,  that  after  the  final  defeat  of  tho 
peasants,  the  fate  of  Count  Helfenstein  aiid 
Ilia  companions  was  avenged  by  the  tloie 
TiMUting  to  death  of  those  who  had  been 
ooacerned  in  it.  The  vicLiais  were  attached 
to  a  tree,  round  whioh  the  fire  was  made, 
by  «  chain  lone  enough  to  permit  them  to 
leap  about  in  Uieir  agony,  so  as  to  protract 
it  to  the  utmost  possible  length,  and  this 
exploit  was  performed  by  knights  and  no- 
blemen of  high  rank  with  their  own  hands. 

Most  painful  is  it  to  find  the  voice  of 
Luther  raised  against  tho  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, in  fierce  and  nomeasnred  vituperation, 
and  urging  on  the  vengeance  of  foes  who 
needed  no  such  stimulant.  Overlooking 
tho  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  peasants 
were  innocent  of  the  outrage  at  Weinsporg, 
and  irritated  by  the  certainly  unfonuded 
accusation  of  tho  Catholics,  of  his  having 
been  in  some  measure  bimself  the  occasion 
of  this  and  other  excesses,  ha  declares  that 
henceforth  the  peasants  have  no  claim  to 
mercy,  and  (in  his  letter  "Against  the 
murderous  and  robber  hordes  of  Boors") 
he  colls  on  all  who  can  "  to  stab  them,  cat 
them  down,  and  dash  their  brains  out  as  if 
they  were  mad  dogs."  They  deserve  them- 
selves, ho  says,  to  be  counted  among  the 
insurgents  who  shall  have  mercy  on  those 
"  upon  whom  God  will  not  hr.ve  mercy,  but 
whom  be  will  punish  and  destroy." 

It  has  been  urged  that  Luther  wus  com- 
pelled to  act  thus,  lest  the  Reformation 
lihould  be  involved  in  the  oonsequencos  ot 
the  unsuccessful  revolt;  a  poor  excuse  at 
best,  and  to  this  argument  another  may  bo 
opposed  of  greater  force. 

"  Had  Luiher,"  says  Dr.  Zimmennaii,  "  accept- 
ed llie  coii&equenceB  of  hia  own  jiriiiciulM,  hiul 
he  not  taken  a  one-nided  view  oi  ibe  Ueforma* 
lion,  bucjemained  the  man  of  the  people,  aaJ 
placed  himself  al  the  head  of  the  movement  on 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  hod  not  looked 
without  BBlJBfaclion,  be  would  have  carried  with 
him  thousands  who  were  heaitatias  between  the 
people  and  their  oppreswuai  ihc  Germans  might, 
even  dien,  have  becoma  a  nalion,  united  iii  loilh 
and  political  fctadom  i  and  the  civil  and  religious 
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dissensions,  the  strife,  the  calamity*  and  misery  of 
the  sixteenth,  c^eventeernb,  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, and  the  countless  evils  of  a  hydra-headed 
despotism  have  been  avoided.'* 

The  effects  of  this  desertion  of  the  popu- 
lar cause  ly  its  natural  leaders  was  no  less 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  religion  than  to  that  of 


political  freedom,  by  involving  the  Protest- 
ants in  a  thousand  contradictions,  and  by 
leading  to  the  same  habits  of  equivocation, 
and  encouraging  the  very  spirit  of  perseca- 
tion  and  intolerance,  which  formed  their 
most  prominent  accnsations  against  the 
church  of  Rome. 


From    the    New    Monttilj    ItfafaziDC. 

HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CARICATURE. 

England  under  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  its  History  and  Condition  during  the  Reigns  of 
the  three  Georges^  illustrated  from  the  Caricatures  and  Satires  of  the  Day,  By 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.,with  numerous  illustrations, executed  by 
F.  W.  Fairholt. 


Pictorial  and  written  satires,  are  the  most 
harmless  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
effective  weapons  of  opposition.  Seeking 
simply  to  bring  out  the  faults  and  foibles 
of  a  question,  a  principle,  or  a  fashion,  in 
a  ridiculous  point  of  view :  a  satire,  how- 
ever pointed  or  bitter,  has  little  of  the  as- 
perity and  invective  of  direct  argument. 
Appealing  also  at  once  to  the  eye,  it  often 
brings  home  truth  to  idlers  who  have  not 
zeal  to  search  for  it  elsewhere — hence  its 
influence  often  in  deciding  questions  even 
of  primary  importance.  Caricature  is  a 
word  of  Italian  origiu,  but  the  application 
of  so  homely,  and  yet  so  potent  a  means  of 
persuasion  to  politics,  dates  from  the  re- 
motest times.  Caricatures  abd  songs  have 
been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  and  Mr. 
Wright  particularly  points  out  that  the 
song  and  the  lampoon  were  the  constant 
attendant  on,  and  medium  of  invective  in, 
those  incessant  political  struggles  which, 
during  the  middle  ages,  were  preparing  for 
the  formation  of  modern  society  ;  and  many 
an  old  manuscript  and  sculptured  block, 
whether  of  wood  or  stone,  shows  that  our 
forefathers  in  the  middle  ages  understood 
well  the  permanent  force  of  pictorial  satire. 
It  was  at  once  a  new  and  promising  idea 
to  illustrate  a  given  period  of  modern  his- 
tory by  materials  entirely  derived  from 
such  sources.  Nor  in  selecting  such  a  pe- 
riod could  a  more  happy  choice  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  \\right  than  that  of  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Georges.  It  is  the 
period  at  which  the  House  of  Brunswick 
was  established  on  the  throne  of  England, 
upon  the  ruin  of  Jacobitism,  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  political  creed  of  despotism, 


as  also  that  when  the  same  dynasty  and  its 
throne  were  defended  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  that  fearful  iood  of  republican- 
ism which  burst  out  from  a  neighboring 
kingdom,  and -thus  gained  the  victory  oyer 
democracy.  These  are  to  us  interesting 
periods,  because  in  them  originated  all 
those  distinotions  of  political  parties  and 
that  peculiar  spirit  of  constitutional  an- 
tagonism which  exist  at  the  present  day. 
It  was  during  these  periods  that  the  great 
political  parties  of  Tories  and  Whigs  came 
into  play,  and  it  was  in  the  political  war- 
fare brought  about  by  this  antagonism  of 
parties  that  caricatures  not  only  chiefly 
flourished,  but  appear  almost  to  have  had 
their  origin  as  a  national  art ;  for  Mr. 
Wright  informs  us  that  previous  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688  caricatures  were  chiefly 
executed  by  Dutch  artists,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  such  were  imported  from  Holland. 

The  antipathy,  however,  that  existed 
between  the  two  opposing  parties,  whtoh 
sprang  from  that  revolution  was  of  the  bit- 
terest description.  Each  endeavored  to 
render  its  opponents  odious  to  the  pub- 
lic by  personal  abuse  and  calumny,  and 
this  animosity  even  extended  to  the  pulpit. 
A  Tory  paper  of  the  12th  of  November, 
1715,  reported  that,  ^'  On  Monday  last  the 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Epsom  broke  his 
leg,  which  was  so  miserably  shattered,  that 
it  was  cut  off  the  next  day.  This  is  a  great 
token,  that  those  pretenders  to  sanctity  do 
not  walk  so  circuraspeetly  as  they  give  out." 

The  first  regular  politioal  mob  was  a 
High  Church  mob,  stirred  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  clamor  against  the  Whigi, 
and  headed  by  the  notoriooi  Dr.  Henry 
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Sftdeverell.  The  Saohevorell  pictnreB  and 
KDga  were  plentiful,  but  tliey  Kppoar  to  havf 
been  pointteM  and  camplioated.     One  oop- 

Bir-piste,  for  example,  had  ctowd,  mitre, 
ible  Biid  Common  Prayer,  "  as  supported 
by  tho  trnly  ov&ngclioal  and  apostolical, 
truly  monarchical  and  episcopal,  trnly  legal 
and  canonical,  or  truly  Church  of  Englanrj 
fourteen,"  who  bud  supported  SachcTerelt 
through  hifl  trial.  The  Sachcrcroll  carica- 
tures were  also  exceedingly  numerous,  but 
eqnally  pointless  and  void  of  humor.  Ono 
engraved  by  Mr.  Wright  from  Mr.  Haw- 
kins's  colleotioD,  represents  the  doctor  in 
the  aet  of  writing  his  sermon,  prompted  on 
one  ride  by  the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Devil.  The  retort  of  the  other  party 
vu  somewhat  better.  They  made  a  nearly 
exact  copy  of  the  caricature  of  tho  doctor, 
with  a  bishop  mitred  in  the  place  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  Devil  flying  away  in  terror 
at  the  doctor's  sermon.  In  the  virulent 
partyism  of  the  times  all  kinds  of  artidee 
were  made  the  means  of  conveying  carii 
tares  ;  we  find  them  on  seals  for  letters, 
bnttone  for  people's  coats,  and  even  on 
tobaocO'etoppera,  as  somewhat  later  they 
appeared  on  playing  cards,  and  on  ladies' 
fans.  What  is  more  absurd  is  that  one 
dcaign  was  Bometimcs  adapted  to  the  two 
rides  of  tho  question.  Thus  Mr.  Wright 
instances  the  case  of  a  medal  having  on 
one  side  the  head  of  tho  prencbor  surround- 
ed by  the  words  H.  H.  Sach,  D.  D.,  while 
the  inscription  on  the  reverse  is  Firm  lo  thee, 
furrounding  on  some  copies  of  the  medal  a 
mitre,  and  on  others  the  head  of  the  Pope, 
thus  being  calculated  to  suit  all  parties. 

The  exultation  of  the  Whig  party  on  the 
Hoesaion  of  George  I.  soon  manifested  itself 
ID  numerous  lampoone  and  satirical  writ- 
ing, not  very  remarkable  cither  for  their 
wit  or  brilliancy.  Apparently  tho  first 
caricature  published  in  this  retgn  contained 

"The  tnytor's  coal  of  anen,  cuiioiuly  engraved  on 
a  copperplate ;  ihe  creit  of  a  Welsbman  Mripped 
of  b*  grandeur, jilayin^  upon  a  bornpipe,  lo  lull  his 
aeosea  under  bis  misfonunesi  an  rarl's  coronet, 
filled  witb  French  ffower-de  liiceH,  and  lipl  with 
French  gold ;  tbe  PteKeder's  head  in  the  middle. 
The  coat,  three  toads  in  a  black  fields  the  three 
toads  are  Ibe  old  Frencb  coat  of  anno — being  in 
reverse,  denotes  treason  in  perfeclion.  The  sup- 
porters are  a  French  popish  priest  in  bis  habit, 
with  a  warmiDj^-pan  upon  bis  shoalder,  and  a 
peoknite  in  bis  left  band,  leady  lo  execute  \Tbat 
the  Popish  religion  dieistes  upon  Prolestaats:  on 
the  other  side,  a  Scots  Highlander — some  call  him 
Grecg ;  a  pack  Dpon  bis  back,  and  a  letter  in  bis 
ban)!,  betiaying  tbe  kingdom's  Mleiy;  for  hi*. 
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encouragement  and  protection,  he  has  his  master's 
magic  wand  and  borrowed  golden  angel. '  Tbe 
motto.  Pour  la  iwuve  tt  I'orpkdm.  Sold  by  A. 
Boulter,  wilbout  Temple  Bar." 

This  was  of  course  aimed  at  the  ex -lord 
treasurer,  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
one  of  whose  creatures,  a  Scot,  named 
Gregg,  had  been  engaged  in  some  unpatri- 
otic intrigues  during  the  late  ministry. 
Tbe  widow  and  orphau  were  Mary  of 
Modcna  and  the  Pretender,  The  warming- 
pan,  as  wc  shall  afterwards  see,  referred  to 
tho  supposititious  birth  of  tho  Pretender. 

Tho  conduct  of  Anne's  Tory  ministry 
was  soon  also  arraigned  in  political  roman- 
oes  and  tales.  Such  were  the  "  Secret 
History  of  the  White  .Staff,"  by  De  Foe, 
and  the  different  pamphlets  in  answer  to  it 
and  in  defence  of  it,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  was  very 
iVeely  discussed,  and  others  of  the  same 
class.  The  disoomfitod  Tories,  who  were 
not  generally  backward  in  taking  up  the 
pen,  or  deficient  in  able  men  to  use  it,  were 
at  first  entirely  confounded  by  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  course  of  events.  One  of 
the  first  Jaiiipoons  upon  the  Whigs  came 
From  the  pea  of  the  scurrilous  publican 
poet,  Ned  Ward,  upon  tho  occasion  of  the 
triumphant  return  of  Marlborough.  The 
Tories,  however,  reckoned  most  upon  tbe 
mob  to  embarrass  the  government,  and  Buch 
a  multitude  of  low  libels  and  seditious 
papers  were  hawked  about  the  streets,  that 
in  November  (1714),  tho  lord  mayor  was 
compelled  to  seiie  upon  many  of  the  ven- 
dors and  throw  them  into  the  house  of 
correction. 
After  the  flight  of  Bolinghroke  and  Or- 
lOnd  to  Francn,  tho  name  of  tbe  latter,  us 
the  only  one  of  the  late  ministers  who  en- 
joyed much  popularity,  was  substituted 
for  that  of  Sacbevercll  iu  the  crios  of  the 
mob,  and  the  head  of  Duke  Ormond  figured 
as  an  ornament  where  the  doctor's  had 
done  before.  From  that  time,  tho  doctor 
lost  his  importanco ;  and  within  a  few 
years,  at  the  time  when  Hogarth  drew  hb 
series  of  tbe  "  Harlot's  Progress,"  Ssche- 
vercll's  portrait  was  looked  upon  as  a  fit 
companion  for  that  of  the  no  lees  ootorioiu 
Captain  Mackheath. 

Mr,  Wright  looks  upon  the  following 
fong,  which  was  taken  down  in  1S41  by 
Mr.  C.  Koaoh  Smith  from  tho  mouth  of  a 
fishmonger  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  reiic3  of  English  Jacobite 
Uteratuio  be  bu  met  with. 
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**  I  am  Ormond  the  braye,— did  yoa  eyer  hear  of  me  1 
A  man  lately  banish'd  from  nis  own  country. 
I  fought  for  my  life,  and  I  pawned  my  estate, 
For  being  so  loyal  to  the  Glaeen  and  the  great. 
Ton  know  I  am  Ormond,  I  am  Ormond  the 

Brave; 
YoQ  call  me  Jemmy  Batler,  bat  I  am  Ormond 
the  Brave ! 

"  Between  Ormond  and  Marlbro'  there  rose  a  great 
dispute: 
Says  Ormond  to  Marlbro', '  I  was  born  a  duke, 
And  you  but  a  foot>page  to  wait  upon  a  lady ; 
You  may  thank  the  kind  fortune,  since  the  wars 
they  have  made  ye.' 
And  sing  hey,"  &c. 


t(f 


*  Oh  r  says  Marlbro'  *  now  do  not  say  so  ; 
For  if  you  do,  flrom  the  court  you  shiul  go.* 
'  Oh,  then,'  savs  Ormond,  *  do  not  be  so  cruel, 
But  draw  forth  your  sword,  and  I'll  end  it  with  a 

duel' 
But  Marlbro'  went  away,  and  he  came  no  more 

there; 
When  the  brave  Duke  of  Ormond  threw  his  swoid 

into  the  air. 
And  sing  hey,",&c. 

"  *  B^one,  then,'   says  Ormond,    •  You  cowardly 
traitor  1 
To  rob  my  soldiers  it  never  was  my  nature, 
As  you  have  done  before,  we  well  understand ; 
You  fill'd  up  your  coffers,  and  impoverish'd  your 
own  land.' 
And  sing  hey,"  &c. 

"  *  I  never  was  a  traitor,  as  you  have  been  saying : 
I  never  danm'd  Glueen  Anne,  as  she  lay  in  her 

grave; 
But  I  was  Glueen  Anne's  darling,  and  old  Eng- 
land's delight, 
AndTor  the  crown  of  England  so  boldly  I  did  fight.' 
And  sing  hey,"  &c. 

It  was  chiefly  by  songs  that  the  minds  of 
the  lower  classes  were  to  have  been  prepar- 
ed to  join  in  a  general  rising  in  favor  of  the  i  inmcu  uuu«^cb  uu  &^uugoic  mu,  uiunc  mc  wui- 
eziled  house  of  Stuart.    The  Whigs  replied  M^o^'s  ll^at  were  illuminated,  scattered  a  bonfire, 
by  casting  ridicale  and  contempt  upon  the  '!!»'^  *^^'^^.  ^"l  *  ^^  Ormpnd  !  &c./  but  they  were 
son  of  James  II.,  whom  they  insisted  on 


parents ;  and  a  bowl  of  milk  and  an  orange 
arc  on  the  table  below.  Also  a  still  more 
curious  satirical  medal,  from  Mr.  Haggard's 
collection,  in  which  Father  Petre  is  push- 
ing the  child  up  through  the  roof  of  a  chest 
or  cupboard,  while  Truth  is  exposing  the 
trickery  by  holding  the  door  open,  and 
emblematically  crushing  a  serpent  at  the 
same  time. 

Amid  the  political  excitement  during 
the  Jacobite  times,  even  the  taverns  and 
public-houses  of  the  metropolis  took  a  cha- 
racter of  partisanship,  and  some,  under  the 
name  of  Mug-Houses,  became  the  resort  of 
small  societies  or  clubs  of  political  parti- 
zans.  Mr.  Wright  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  these  London  mug-houses.  Two 
of  those  which  were  most  distinguished  in 
the  riots  of  1715  and  171 6. as  strongholds 
of  the  Whigs,  were  the  Roebuck,  in  Cheap- 
side,  where  the  ''  Loyal  Society  "  held  its 
meetings,  and  a  mug-house  in  Long  Acre. 
The  Tory  ale-houses  appear  to  have  stood 
ohieflj  about  Holborn  Hill  (Dr.  Sacheve- 
rell's  parish)  and  Ludgate  Street.  The 
Whig  societies  who  frequented  the  mug- 
houses  began  in  the  autumn  of  1715  to 
unite  in  parties  to  fight  the  Jacobite  mob 
which  had  so  long  tyrannized  over  the 
streets. 

At  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, a  number  of  political  anniversaries  crowded 
together.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  birth -day,  the 
30th  of  Octoher,  wan  celebrated  on  Monday  the 
31  St.  The  Flying  Post,  the  chief  chronicler  of  . 
these  tumults,  informs  ua  that  **  A  parcel  of  the 
Jacobite  rabble,  such  an  Biidewell  boys,  &c,  com- 
mitted outrages  on  Ludgate  Hill,  broke  the  win- 


looking  upon  as  a  mere  impostor.  The 
common  story  was  that  the  Pretender  was 
the  child  of  a  miller,  and  that,  when  newly 
born,  he  had  been  conveyed  into  the 
Queen's  bed  by  means  of  a  warming-pan  ; 
and  this  contrivance  having  been  ascribed 
to  the  ingenuity  of  Father  Petre,  the 
Whigs  always  spoke  of  the  Pretender  by 
the  name  of  Perkin,  or  little  Peter.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  warming-pan  figures  so 
much  in  the  satirical  literature  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Wright  gives  one  of  the  caricatures 
illustrative  of  this  period.  The  Queen  is 
represented  sitting  by  the  cradle,  while  her 
Jesuit  adviser  whispers  in  her  ear  with  his 
hand  placed  in  a  more  than  familiar  man- 
ner over  her  neck.   The  infant  has  a  child's 


iidfieried  and  soundly  thrashed  by  a  party  of  the 
I/iyal  Society,  who  had  lately  burnt  the  Pre- 
lender  in  elfipy.*'  Fiom  this  time  we  shall  find 
the  new  self- constituted  police  constantly  at  war 
with  the  mob.  The  latter  had  prepared  an  effigy 
of  Kiot^  William  to  be  burnt  on  the  anniversary  of 
that  iiionarcird  birth,  Friday,  November  4,  and  on 
the  approach  of  night  they  asflembled  round  a 
lai^e  bonfire  in  the  Old  Jury  for  that  purpose. 
But  iitformntion  of  their  design  having  been  car- 
ried to  a  party  of  the  Loyal  Society,  who  were 
met  at  the  lloebuck  to  celebrate  King;  William's 
birth-day,  and  who  were  therefore  close  at  hand, 
these  gentlemen  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  •'  gave 
the  Jacks  due  chastisement  with  oaken  plants,  de- 
molished their  bonfire,  and  brought  off  the  effigies 
in  triunnph  to  the  Roebuck."  On  the  morrow,  the 
5th  of  November,  the  Whig  mob  had  their  cele- 
bration. They  had  prepared  caricature  effigies  of 
the  Pope,  the  Pretender,  Ormond,  Bolingbroke, 
and  the  Earl  of  JMarr,  wtiich  were  carried  in  the 


windmill  to   mark   the   trade  of  its  real  I  following  ordei : — **•  Fir^t  two  men  bearing  each 
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warming-pant  with  the  representation  of  the  in- 
fant Pretender,  a  nurse  attending  him  with  a  suck- 
ing-bottle, and  another  playing  with  him  by  beat- 
ing the  warming-pan."  These  were  followed  by 
three  trumpeters,  playing  **  Liiliburlero  "  and  other 
Whig  tunes.  Then  came  a  cart  with  Ormond  and 
Marr,  appropriately  dressed.  This  was  followed 
by  another  cart,  containing  the  Pope  and  Pretender 
seated  together,  and  Bolingbroke  as  the  secretary 
of  the  latter.  They  were  all  drawn  backwards, 
with  halters  round  their  necks.  The  procession, 
thus  arranged,  passed  from  the  Roebuck  along 
CheapKide,  through  Newgate  Street,  and  up  Hol- 
bom  Hill,  where  the  Jacobite  bells  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church  were  made  to  ring  a  merrv  peal.  From 
thence  they  passed  through  Lincoln*B-Inn-Fields 
and  Covent  Garden  to  St.  James's,  where  they 
made  a  stand  before  the  palace ;  and  so  went  back 
by  Pall-Mall  and  the  Strand,  through  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  into  Cheapside :  but  here  they  found 
that  the'  **  Jack  "  had  been  befo.^hand  with  them, 
and  stolen  the  fagots  which  had  been  piled  up 
for  their  boifire.  They  therefore  made  a  circuit 
of  the  city,  whilst  a  new  bonfire  was  prepared, 
and  on  their  return  burnt  all  the  effigies  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  crowd. 

The  enmity  between  the  mob  and  the 
Loyal  Society  was  embittered  by  these  first 
encounters,  and  it  soon  CMne  to  a  fierce  is-^ 
sue.  On  the  17th  of  November  one  of  the 
mob  was  killed  m  an  assault  upon  the  Roe- 
back,  and  serious  tumults  and  faction  fights 
occurred  at  intervals  during  1716,  till  the 
20th  of  July,  when  a  desperate  attack  was 
made  upon  the  same  house,  in  which,  al- 
though the  ringleader  was  killed,  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  gutted,  and  the  mob 
was  only  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
magistrates  and  soldiers. 

The  next  great  subject  for  caricature  and 
satire  was  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Jacobite 
fights,  the  alarming  increase  of  highway 
robberies,  even  in  the  streets  of  London, 
the  unremitting  warfare  of  High  Church 
and  Low  Church,  and  Collcy  Cibber's 
"non-juror"  were  all  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
traordinary social  convul&>ion  that  followed 
upon  Law's  Mississippi  scheme  and  its  Eng- 
lish imitation — the  South  Sea  Company. 
The  infatuation  with  which  people  entered 
upon  this  rash  project  was  perfectly  aston- 
ishing. It  was  in  vain  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpolo  and  a  few  other  able  men,  as  well 
as  ail  the  Tory  papers,  ridiculed  the  pro- 
ject. Stock-jobbiu«;  became  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  all  classes,  and  Whigs,  and  Tories, 
and  Jacobites,  and  High  Church  and  Low 
Church,  and  Dissenters,  forgot  their  mu- 
tual animosity  in  the  general  infatuation. 
Minor  stock-jobbing  companies  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms  aruund  the  large  govern- 
ment-scheme : — 


The  *«  Political  State  of  Great  Britain"  gives  a 
list  of  these  bubbles  in  July  amounting  to  a  hun- 
dred and  four,  among  which  are  companies  *'  for 
assumnce  of  seamen's  wages  ;'*^  **fora  wheel  for 
perpetual  motion  ;"  **  for  improving  gardens ;"  *'  for 
insuring  and  increasing  children's  fortunes ;"  **  for 
making  looking  glasses;**  *•  for  improving  malt 
liquors;'***  for  breeding  and  providing  for  bastard 
childrer."  (the  first  idea  of  "the  foundling  hospital); 
and  **  ior  insurmg  against  thefts  and  robberies." 
Among  other  projects  were  companies  **  for  plant- 
ing: of  mulberry  trees  and  breeding  of  silkworms 
in  Cheisea  Park ;"  "  for  importing  a  number  of 
large  jackasses  from  Spain,  m  order  to  propagate 
a  4ai|;er  breed  of  mules  m  England  ;**  **  for  fatten- 
ing of  lioa;s.'*  A  clergyman  proposed  a  company 
to  discover  the  land  of  Ophir,  and  monopolize  the 
gold  and  silver  which  that  country  was  believed 
still  to  produce.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
here  to  carry  the  ridiculous  beyond  what  was  re- 
presented in  matter  of  fact ;  but  there  were  some 
burlesque  lists,  containing  companies  V  for  curing 
the  gout/'  <*  for  msuring  maniages  against  di- 
vorce/' and  the  like. 

The  fault  of  the  caricatures  of  the  pe- 
riod, both  political  and  in  reference  to  the 
"  bubbles,'*  was  the  same.  They  were  too 
complex  and  elaborate.  It  is  set  forth  in 
the  advertisement  of  a  caricature,  called 
'^  The  World  in  Masquerade,"  as  a  strong 
recommendation  that  it  was  ''  represented 
in  nigh  eighty  figures." 

Political  playing  cards  had  been  first  pub- 
lished on  the  occasion  of  the  Popish  plot 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  New  issues 
came  forth  on  the  occasion  of  these  South 
Sea  bubbles,  of  which  Mr.  Wright  gives  a 
detailed  account.  The  wise  measures  of 
Walpole  gradually  alleviated  the  evils  which 
the  South  Sea  affair  had  afflicted  on  society, 
and  although  the  spirits  of  the  Jacobites 
rose  in  1720,  at  the  birth  of  a  young  Pre- 
tender, and  Bibhop  Atterbury  got  up  a  Ja- 
cobite plot  in  1722,  its  failure  was  so  sig- 
nal that  the  government  of  King  George 
gained  daily  in  strength.  The  ministers, 
strong  in  their  parliamentary  majorities, 
paid  little  heed  to  the  clamor  of  the  oppo- 
sition ;  trade  went  on  flourishing,  and  the 
Pretend  r  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
give  alarm.  For  several  years  afterwards 
the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  appears  to 
have  cast  itself  chiefly  into  the  ranks  of 
literature  and  science. 

This  opens  a  new  subject,  which  Mr. 
Wright  treats  of  with  his  usual  accuracy  of 
detail  and  completeness  of  purpose.  The 
first  kings  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  had 
no  love  for  letters,  and  those  authors  only 
could  live  by  their  writings  who  would 
throw  themselves  into  the  troubled  sea  of 
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party,  or  who  would  pander  to  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  mob  of  readers,  or  rather  we 
should  say  of  the  reading  mob,  and  become 
the  tools  of  the  newspapers  or  of  the  book- 
sellers. The  drama  was  suffering  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  class  of  literature  by 
the  debasement  of  the  public  taste.  Mas- 
querades had  also  been  introduced  by  the 
celebrated  John  James  Heidegger  at  the 
Opera  House,  as  a  new  attraction  to  popu- 
larity, and  in  a  short  time  became  the  rage 
of  the  town.  Every  one  seemed  to  relish 
the  saturnalia,  in  which  all  ranks  and  class- 
es, in  outward  disguise  at  least,  mixed  to- 
gether in  indiscriminate  confusion,  where, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  writer, — 

'*  Fools,  dakes,  rakes,  cardinals,  fops,  Indian  qaeens, 

Belles  in  tye-wies,  and  lords  in  Harlequins, 
,  Troops  of  right  honorable  porters  come. 

And  garter'd  small  coal-merchants  crowd  the  room; 
'  Valets  stuck  o'er  with  coronets  appear, 

Lacqaeys  of  state,  and  footmen  with  a  stnr ; 
!  Sailors  of  quality  with  judges  mix, 

And  chimney-sweepers  drive  their  coach  and  six : 
,  Statesmen,  so  used  at  court  the  mask  to  wear, 

Now  condescend  again  to  use  it  here ; 

Idiots  turn  conjurers,  and  courtiers  clowns, 

And  sultans  drop  their  handkerchiefs  to  nuns." 

Although  the  masquerade  soon  became 
more  than  a  figurative  leveller  of  society, 
that  sharpers  and  women  of  ill-repute  gain- 
ed admission,  and  that  nightly  scenes  of 
robbery,  quarrels,  and  scandalous  licen- 
tiousness occurred,  still  Heidegger  was  ca- 
ressed by  the  court  and  the  nobility,  and 
gained  both  money  and  honors.  Heideg- 
ger's ugliness  was  an  especial  subject  of 
caricature,  but  he  shared  this  unenviable 
notoriety  with  other  foreigners,  for  in  those 
dayS)  as  in  actual  times,  singers  and  dan- 
cers  from  Italy  obtained  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney, and  returned  to  build  themselves  pala- 
ces at  home,  while  first-rate  actors  at  Drury 
Lane  or  LincolnVlnn  Fidds,  experienced 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  respectable  audi- 
ences. 

It  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage  at  this 
period  which  brought  forward  the  satirical 
talents  of  Hogarth,  then  a  young  man.  In 
1723,  immediately  after  the  appearance  ef 
the  pantomime  of  ''  Doctor  Faustus,"  at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  ho  published  his  plate 
of  ^'  Masquerades  and  Operas,"  with  the 
gate  of  Burlington  House  in  the  background. 
In  1725  he  published  his  "  Just  View  of  the 
British  Stage,"  and  in  1727,  a  large  *'  Mas- 
querade Ticket,"  bitterly  satirical  on  the 
immoral  tendency  of  masquerades,  as  well 
as  on  their  manager,  Heidegger.  A  sketch 
by  Hogarth  has  preserved  and  immortalized  | 


the  face  of  this  man  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  well-known  story  of  the  equivoque 
brought  about  with  his  band  between  him- 
self and  his  double. 

In  1728,  the  '*  Beggar's  Opera^'  threw 
masquerades  and  pantomime  into  the  shade. 
Lavinia  Fenton,  formerly  an  obscure  ac- 
tress, to  whom  was  given  the  part  of  Polly ^ 
became  an  object  of  general  admiration  and 
within  a  short  time  was  elevated  to  tho 
rank  of  Duchess  of  Bolton.  This  was  a 
fine  subject  for  the  pen  and  pencil  of  satir- 
ists. Hogarth  caricatured  Gay's  opera  in  a 
print,  representing  the  actors  with  the  heads 
of  animals,  and  Apollo  and  the  Muses  fast 
asleep  under  the  stage.  Others,  with  the 
same  profound  wisdom  and  unfathomable 
self-complacency,  that  has  been  exhibited 
in  trat)ing  cause  to  effect  in  the  case  of 
the  adventures  of  Jack  Sheppard,  hesitated 
not  to  ascribe  all  the  street-robberies  of 
the  day^to  the  influence  of  the  ^'  Beggar's 
Opera."  Mist's  journal  of  the  2nd  of 
March,  justly  attributed  such  surmises  to 
'^  certain  people  of  an  envious  disposition." 

By  Pope  and  others,  Gay  was  looked 
upon  only  as  a  new  instance  of  the  sacrifice 
of  literary  genius  to  party  feelings,  and  Mr. 
Wright  remarks,  that  the  treatment  he  ex- 
perienced, perhaps  led  in  some  measure  to 
the  appearance  of  those  remarkable  literary 
productions  which  agitated  the  world  for 
several  years.  "  Tho  Travels  of  Gulliver," 
published  in  1727,  was  followed  the  same 
year  by  Pope's  "  Treatise  tm  the  Bathos,'* 
which  again  was  followed  by  the  same  au- 
thor's ^^  Dunoiad."  Caricature  takes,  how- 
ever, generally  a  more  limited  field  than 
satire,  and  Hogarth's  grotesque  coarseness 
in  his  sketch  of  the  dancing  attitudes  of 
Monsieur  Desnoyer  and  the  Siguora  Barbe- 
rini,  is  a  relief  to  Mr.  Wright's  disquisi- 
tion on  the  wide-extending  empire  of  dul- 
ness.  For  the  same  reason  we  will  pass 
over  Fielding's  "  Pasquin,"  a  direct  lam- 
poon on  government,  brought  out  in  1727, 
and  the  attacks  on  the  ^^  Dunciad,"  al- 
though provocative  of  some  good  things 
from  Hogarth. 

The  division  among  the  Whigs,  and  the 
formation  of  a  party  of  discontents  under 
Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke,  under  tho  name 
of  Patriots,  filled  the  country  towards  the 
end  of  George  I.'s  reign,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  George  II.,  with  seditious 
attacks  in  every  variety  of  shape,  and  again 
roused  the  mob  into  importance.  In  De- 
cember, 1726,  the  coalesced  statesmen 
started  a  political  paper  under  the  title  of 
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the  Crafiiman,  and  the  violence  of  Boling- 
broke's  and  Pulteney's  pens,  and  the  pro- 
Tokingly  personal  character  of  the  opposi- 
tion, kept  increasing  till  1731,  when  the 
king  became  so  incensed  at  these  vimlent 
attacks,  that  he  instituted  a  prosecution 
against  the  paper.  The  adhesion  of  Frede- 
rick, Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  Patriots,  in 
1737,  gave  to  them  a  great  increase  of  in- 
fluence. The  foreign  policy  of  the  minister 
was  especially  made  the  subject  of  carica- 
ture. The  Spaniard  paring  the  British 
lion's  nails,  an  Englishman  fighting  with  a 
Spaniard,  while  a  Dutchman  is  picking  his 
pocket,  the  political  'Uack  the  Giant  Kil- 
ler," and  *'  Hosier's  Ghost,"  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  caricatures  of  the  day  which 
culminated  in  ^'  The  Motion,"  one  of  the 
most  spirited  caricatures  of  the  time,  which 
bore  reference  to  an  attempt  made  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1741,  to  oust  out  the 
ministry.  The  opposition  retaliated,  but 
not  very  successfully. 

To  these  succeeded  the  caricatures,  which 
were  very  numerous,  on  the  affairs  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  English  ones  being  in  her 
&vor,  those  printed  on  the  continent  against 
her.  In  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the 
latter,  the  queen  is  represented  as  a  ragged 
gipsy  {Bohimienne)  offering  her  jewels  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  replies  disdain- 
fully, '*  Portez  les  a  Potnpadour.'^^  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  hurly-burly  abroad, 
that  VValpole's  power  was  at  length  broken. 
His  fall  was  celebrated  by  a  variety  of 
caricatures.  In  one  called  ^'  Bob,  the  poli- 
tical Balance  Master,"  the  fallen  minister 
is  decked  in  his  coronet,  and  seated  at  one 
end  of  a  balance,  held  up  by  Britannia,  who 
sits  mourning  over  sleeping  trade.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  balance  sits  Justice,  who 
is  unable  to  weigh  down  effectually  the 
bulky  peer,  assisted  as  ho  is  by  his  bags  of 
treasure ;  but  in  spite  of  this  help,  his  posi- 
tion is  critical,  and  in  his  terror  he  cries 
out  to  the  Evil  One,  who  appears  above, 
"  Oh  !  help  thy  faithful  servant,  Bob  !" 
Satan  gives  him  a  look  anything  but  en- 
couraging, and,  holding  out  an  axe,  replies 
to  his  invocation,  "  This  is  thy  due  !'* 

The  ministerial  changes  and  promotions 
that  ensued  upon  the  fall  of  the  Walpole 
administration  also  afforded  a  fertile  sub- 
ject for  caricatures  and  satires.  But  the 
rebellion  of  '45  and  the  military  prepara- 
tions made  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
young  Pretender,  were  the  theme  of  by 
far  the  happiest  efforts.  Some  of  the  latter 
caricatures  are  exceedingly  laughable.     In 


most  of  them  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  their 
associates  figure  as  the  prime  movers  of  the 
rebellion,  and  all  were  more  or  less  elaborate. 
Hogarth,  however,  carried  away  the  palm 
over  all  competitors.  His  "  March  to 
Finohley,"  his  "  City  Trained  Bands,"  and 
other  similar  caricatures,  arc  too  well  known 
to  require  notice. 

The  naturalisation  of  the  Jews  became, 
in  1752,  a  new  subject  for  political  satire 
and  caricature.  The  elections  that  followed 
in  1754  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  as  having  given  rise  to  Ho- 
garth's four  capital  prints  of  the  humors  of 
an  election.  The  satires  and  caricatures 
that  followed  upon  such  serious  subjects  as 
the  American  war  with  France,  the  acces- 
sion of  William  Pitt  to  power,  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
which  all  preceded  the  death  of  George  11., 
were  curiously  diversified  by  the  episode  of 
Beer  versus  Gin,  which  gave  origin  to  Ho- 
garth's prmts  of  ''  Beer  Street"  and  ^'  Gin 
Lane." 

The  subjects  of  satire  and  caricature  as- 
sumed a  more  domestic  and  incidental  cha- 
racter during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  H.  and  the  first  of  George  III.  than 
they  had  previously  done.  Satires  upon 
quackery  and  credulity  were  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost ;  exagge- 
rated fashions,  hoop  petticoats,  and  great 
head-dresses,  alternated  with  the  stage  and 
the  opera;  Garrick  and  Quin,  Handel  and 
Foote  ;  and  the  literary  quarrels  of  Church- 
hill,  Smollett,  Johnson,  and  Chatterton. 

The  political  heroes  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  were  William 
Pitt,  Lord  Bute,  and  John  Wilkes.  It  was 
a  period  at  which  factions  raged  with  extra- 
ordinary violence,  and  satire  and  caricatures 
were  largely  used  as  weapons  in  the  vim- 
lent  party  warfare  then  going  on.  Pitt  as 
the  distressed  statesman,  and  as  Gulliver  in 
a  bubble  fiight,  Bute's  patronage  of  Scotch- 
men, the  well-known  head  of  the  editor  of 
the  North  Briton^  the  Cumberland  tool,  and 
the  now  perpetually  recurring  Fox's  heads, 
are  the  staple  subjects  of  the  day. 

The  violent  political  agitation  that  charac- 
terized the  duration  of  tho  North  administra- 
tion was  succeeded  by  the  dispute  with  the 
American  colonies — a  rather  sore  subject 
for  caricature,  but  not  the  less  made  use  of* 
The  tea  bill  was  represented  in  popular 
squibs  and  caricatures  as  a  bitter  dose, 
which  Lord  North  was  forcing  upon  an  un- 
willing patient  usque  ad  nauseam*  In  a 
caricature  published  with  the  ''  Westmin- 
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ster  Magazine"  for  April,  1774,  tinder  the 
title  of  the  •<  Whitehall  Pump,"  poor  Bri- 
tannia is  thrown  down  upon  her  child, 
America,  while  Lord  North,  who  was  re- 
markable for  the  shortness  of  his  Tision, 
viewing  her  through  his  glass,  is  pumping 
(tea)  upon  her,  and  appears  to  be  enjoying 
her  distress. 

The  songs  of  the  renowned  Captain  Mor- 
ris, the  O.  P.  riots,  and  caricatures  in 
reference  to  Rodney's  triumphs,  to  '^  Honest 
Sam  House,  the  publican,"  to  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire's  political  ardor,  to  Farmer 
George  and  his  wife,  to  Burke,  Grattan, 
and  Flood,  and  those  in  reference  to  the 
Warren  Hastings  affair,  and  to  the  Regency 
question,  give  great  relief  to  those  virulent 
and  never-ending  political  squabbles  which, 
what  between  state  coalitions,  back  stairs' 
influence,  the  enmity  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and 
the  opposed  interest  of  father  and  son,  con- 
stituted the  great  features  of  George  the 
Third's  reign,  and  attained  a  culminating 
point  with  the  progress  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  war  with  France.  Gillray 
was  to  the  latter  part  of  the  epoch  what 
Hogarth  had  been  to  Georgo  the  Second^s 
reign. 

Jt  is  curious  in  present  times,  when  the 
immediate  proximity  of  a  groat  and  war- 
like nation,  exceedingly  vain-glorious,  easily 
excited,  and  deeply  imbued  with  national 
prejudices,  combine  with  the  change  that 
has  been  given  to  maritime  defences  by  the 
introduction  of  steam,  and  the  unfortified 
state  of  the  British  coasts,  to  cause  serious 
apprehensions  of  an  invasion  to  be  enter- 
tained bv  many  thinking  persons,  to  read 
in  Mr.  Wright's  amusing  work,  the  humor- 
ous effects  produced  by  the  many  invasions 
with  which  we  were  threatened  during  the 
First  Revolution  and  the  supremacy  of 
Bonaparte.  Gillray  came  out  on  these 
popular  topics  in  all  his  strength.  A  cari- 
cature published  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1798,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Storm  Ris- 
ing ;  or  the  Republican  Flotilla  in  danger," 
represents  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  their  allies, 
drawing  the  enemy's  flotilla  to  our  coast 
by  means  of  a  capstan  and  cable,  while 
Pitt,  from  above,  is  blowing  up  a  storm  that 
is  to  drive  it  away — in  the  winds  we  disco- 
ver the  names  of  Duncan,  Howe,  Gardiner, 
&c.  The  flotilla  has  in  front  the  flag  of 
^  liberty,"  but  the  flag  behind  is  inscribed 
as  that  of  "  Slavery."  The  turrets  and 
bulwarks  represent  '*  murder,"  "  plunder," 
''  bcgg^iry,"  and  a  number  of  other  similar 
prospects.    On  the  other  side  of  the  water 


are  seen  the  fortifications  of  Brest,  with  the 
guillotine  raised  on  its  principal  tower,  and 
the  devil  dancing  over  it,  and  playing  the 
tune  of  *'  Over  de  vater  to  Charley  !" 

Numerous  pictures  were  also  published  to 
show  the  disastrous  state  of  things  to  be  ex- 
pected in  this   country  when  the    Whigi^ 
should  have  helped  the  French  to  the  mas- 
tery.    Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was 
a  series  of  four  plates,  engraved  by  Gillray, 
and  said  (in  the  comer  of  each  plate)  to  be 
"  invented  "  by  Sir  John  Dalrymplc.    They 
are  entitled  *^  The  Consequences  of  a  Suc- 
cessful French  Invasion."    The  first  repre- 
sents the  House  of  Commons  occupied  by 
the  triumphant  democrats,  the  mace,  re- 
cords, and  other  furniture  of  the  house,  are 
involved  in  one  common  destruction,  and 
the  members  are  fettered  in  pairs,  in  the 
garb  of  convicts,  ready  for  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay.     In  the  second,  the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  scene  of  similar  havoc ;  a  guil- 
lotine, supported  by  two  Turkish  mutes 
with  their  bows,  occupies  the  place  of  the 
throne ;  and  the  commander-in-chief,  in  his 
full  republican  uniform,  pointing  to  the 
mace,  says  to  one  of  his  creatures,  ''  Here, 
take  away  this  bauble  ;  but  if  there  be  any 
gold  in  it,  send  it  to  my  lodging."    In  the 
third  plate,  the  good  people  of  England,  in 
rags  and  wooden  shoes,  are  forced  to  till 
the  ground,  while  their  proud  republican 
task-masters  follow  them  with  a  whip.  The 
fourth  is  a  lesson  for  Ireland  ;  having  come 
over  with  the  specious  pretext  of  delivering 
the  Catholic  faith  from  Protestant  supre- 
macy ;  they  abuse  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
plunder  and  profane  their  churches. 

The  successes  of  the  British  navy  filled 
all  hearts,  except  those  of  the  Whig  lead- 
ers, with  hope  and  joy.  Gillray  immor- 
talizes these  successes  in  the  rather  coarse 
vein  of  humor  of  the  day,  as  '^  John  Boll 
taking  a  luncheon  ;  or,  British  cooks  cram- 
ming old  Grumble-Gizsard  with  bonne 
chire,^^  John  sitting  at  his  well-furnished 
table,  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  zealons 
attentions  of  his  (naval)  cooks,  foremost 
among  whom,  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  is  offer- 
ing him  a  "  fricasee  a  la  Nelson," — a  large 
dish  of  battered  French  ships  of  the  line. 
The  other  admirals,  in  their  characters  of 
cooks,  are  crowding  round,  and  we  distin- 
guish among  their  contributions  to  John's 
table,  "  fricando  a  la  Howe,"  "  dessert  a 
la  Warren,"  "  Dutch  chleese  a  la  Duncan," 
and  a  variety  of  other  dishes,  '^  h  la  Vin- 
cent," "  a  la  Bridport,"  "  a  la  Gardiner," 
&o.    John  Bull  is  deliberately  snapping  up 
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a  frigate  at  a  mouthfdli  and  he  is  evidently 
fattening  upon  his  now  diet ;  he  exclaims, 
as  his  cooks  gather  round  him,  *'*'  What! 
more  frigssees  !  — why  you  rogues  you, 
where  do  you  think  l  shall  find  room  to 
stow  all  you  bring  in  ?'^  Beside  him  stands 
an  immense  jug  of  ^^  truK  British  stout "  to 
wash  them  down,  and  behind  him  a  picture 
of  ''  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,"  suspended 
against  the  wall,  is  concealed  by  Nelson's 
hat,  which  is  hung  over  it.  Through  the 
window  wo  see  Fox  and  Sheridan  running 
away  in  dismay  at  John  Bull's  voraoity. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  led 
many  to  entertain  hopes  that  Bonaparte 
would  never  be  able  to  get  back  to  his  own 
country.  Gillray  pubHshed  a  caricature  on 
the  20th  of  November,  entitled  ''  Fighting 
for  the  Dunghill;  or.  Jack  Tar  settling 
Bonaparte,"  in  which  Jack  is  manfully  dis- 
puting his  enemy's  right  to  supremacy  over 
the  world  ;  the  nose  of  the  latter  gives 
evident  proof  of  ''  punishment."  Jack  Tar 
has  his  advanced  foot  on  Malta,  while 
Bonaparte  is  seated,  not  very  firmly,  on 
Turkey.  Gillray's  idea  of  a  French  repub- 
lican was  so  original  th&t  it  became  the 
foundation  of  all  attempts  to  caricature  our 
enemies  for  many  years.  A  caricature  by 
the  same  hand  remains  to  commemorate  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  Directory  ;  it  was 
published  on  the  21st  of  November,  1799, 
and  is  entitled  ''  Exit  Liberty  a  la  Fran- 
faise  !  or,  Bonaparte  closing  the  farce  of 
Egalito  at  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  Novem- 
ber 10th,  1799."  The  peace  of  Amiens 
was  celebrated  by  Gillray  in  a  caricature 
entitled  ^'  Preliminaries  of  Peace  ;  or,  John 
Bull  and  his  little  Friend  marching  to 
Paris."  The  little  friend  is  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  who  is  leading  the  way  across  the 
channel,  over  a  rotten  and  broken  plank ; 
John  Bull  accompanied  by  Fox  and  all  the 
approvers  of  the  negotiations,  allows  him- 
self to  be  led  by  the  nose,  while  Britannia's 
shield  and  a  number  of  valuable  conquests 
are  thrown  into  the  water  as  useless.  An- 
other caricature  of  similar  import  was  en- 
titled ^^  Political  Dreamings ;  Visions  of 
Peace  !  Perspective  Horrors !"  Wynd- 
ham,  says  Mr.  Wright,  had  described  in 
strong  language  the  evils  which  the  peace 
would  draw  down  upon  this  country,  and  as 
embodied  in  this  picture,  they  are  certainly 
fearful.  The  preliminaries  are  endorsed  as 
^'  Britannia's  Death  Warrant ;"  and  she 
herself  is  seen  in  the  clouds  dragged  off  to 
the  guillotine  for  execution  by  the  Corsioan 


depredator.  Visions  of  headless  bodies 
crowd  around.  Lord  Hawkesbury's  hand, 
as  he  signs  the  peace,  is  guided  by  Pitt. 
On  one  side  Justice  has  received  a  strong 
dose  of  physic.  On  another,  we  see  St. 
Paul's  in  flames.  And  here  the  long  gaunt 
form  of  Death  treading  in  stilts  (two  spears) 
on  the  roast  beef  and  other  good  things  of 
Old  England.  At  the  foot  of  Wyndham'a 
bed,  Fox,  as  an  imp  of  darkness,  gives  the 
serenade.  The  figure  of  the  ominous  sere- 
nader  is  absurdly  grotesque.  Gillray's  imps 
arc  perfectly  original,  as  is  also  seen  in  the 
caricature  entitled  ''  We  are  the  Assessed 
Taxes."  A  carioature  which  enjoyed  an 
unusual  degree  of  popularity,  and  with 
which  Bonaparte  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  highly  amused  was  '^  The  First  Kiss 
this  ten  Years ;  or,  the  Meeting  of  Britan- 
nia and  Citizen  Fran9ois." 

The  invasion  threatened  in  1803  called 
forth  a 'far  greater  number  of  songs,  satires, 
and  caricatures  than  any  that  preceded. 
Every  kind  of  wit  and  humor  were  brought 
into  play  to  keep  up  the  national  zeal. 
Gillray,  on  his  side,  represented  King 
George  as  the  King  of  Brobdignag,  eyeing 
his  diminutive  assailant  with  contempt. 
Other  caricatures  represented  the  blustering 
invader  in  the  same  character.  In  a  fine  en- 
graving by  Gillray,  bearing  the  same  title 
as  the  one  just  mentioned,  ^'  The  King  of 
Brobdignag  and  Gulliver,"  the  diminutive 
boaster  is  seen  attempting  to  manoeuvre  his 
small  boat  in  a  basin  of  water,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  King  George  and  his  court. 
Jack  Tar^s  impatience  for  the  French  to 
come  out  was  set  forth  in  a  caricature  by 
the  same  hand,  in  which  John  Bull  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  to  the  sea  in  person,  to 
chant  the  serenade  of  defiance.  The  head 
of  Bonaparte  is  just  seen  over  the  battle- 
ment, uttering  the  threat  which  he  had  now 
been  repeating  several  weeks,  ''  I'm  a  com- 
ing I  I'm  a  coming !"  His  boats  are  safely 
stowed  up  under  the  triple  fort  in  which  he 
has  ensconced  himself  for  personal  security, 
and  John  Bull  taunts  with  no  little  ill-hu- 
mor. Gillray  also  published  several  carica- 
tures setting  forth  the  consequences  of  the 
landing  of  Bonaparte.  In  one,  our  brave 
volunteers  are  driving  him  and  his  army  into 
the  sea.  In  another, i  entitled  ^'  Bonaparte 
forty-eight  Hours  after  Landing,"  John 
Bull  is  represented  bearing  the  bleeding 
head  of  the  invader  in  triumph  on  his  pike. 
In  a  third  the  king,  in  his  hunting  garb,  ia 
holding  up  the  Corsican  fox,  which  he  has 
hunted  down  with  his  good  hounds  Nelson, 
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Vinoent,  &o.  Bonapartt  is  said  to  have 
been  mucli  offended  with  some  of  these  cari- 
catures, which  were  often  coarsely  personal, 
and  the  first  consol  was  particularly  sensi- 
tiye  to  anything  like  ridieole  against  him- 
self or  his  family. 

As  Gillrav  was  disappearing  from  the 
scene,  a  number  of  clever  caricaturists  sup- 
plied his  place.  The  Rowlandsons,  Wood- 
wards, and  Cruikshanks,  and  their  compa- 
nions, continued  to  assail  our  foreign  ene- 
mies with  numerous  caricatures  during  1607 
and  1608.  John  Bull,  who  seems  to  have 
been  brought  into  existence  by  the  admir- 


able political  satire  of  Pope's  friend.  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  first  took  his  modem  pictorial 
form  under  Gillray.  But  the  plump,  sleek, 
good-humored  individual  of  that  great  ar- 
tist, had  a  more  coarse  and  vulgar  air  com- 
municated to  him  by-Rowlandson.  Wood- 
ward, however,  restored  the  original  idea  of 
the  personification  of  Old  England.  No* 
thing  can  be  happier  than  that  artist's 
^'  Genial  Rays;  or,  John  Bull  Enjoying 
the  Sunshine,"  which  represents  the  sun 
of  patriotism  shining  in  its  full  glory,  and 
lusty,  happv  John  Bull  reclining  on  a  bed 
of  roses  and  basking  joyously  in  its  rays. 
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Upon  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  of 
April,  1762,  a  little  girl  about  eight  years 
of  age,  aud  a  boy  about  two  years  her  junior, 
descended  the  vine-covered  bank  of  Koso- 
heez,  at  the  foot  of  which  murmured  and 
flowed  the  pure  and  rapid  waters  of  the  river 
Moldan,  which  loses  itself  in  the  ancient 
forest  of  Bohemia.  Instead  of  dancing  on 
their  path  with  all  that  lively  gaiety  so 
common  to  young  people  of  their  age,  these 
two  children  held  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  walked  slowly  along,  with  thoughtful 
brows,  and  downcast  eyes,  and  the  gravity 
of  years  stamped  upon  their  faces  ;  yet  all 
the  easy  grace,  candor,  and  simplicity  of 
childhood  were  observable  in  their  counten- 
ances and  motions.  Their  dress  announced 
the  poverty  of  their  condition.  The  little 
girl's  robes  were  faded  and  worn,  while  those 
of  the  boy  were  patched  with  cloths  of  dif- 
ferent colors  at  both  knees  •  and  elbows. 
Nevertheless,  poor  though  they  seemed,  it 
was  easy  to  be  perceived  that  a  kind  and 
attentive  mother  had  tastefully  combed  and 
braided  their  long,  fair  ringlets,  and  had 
washed  their  delicate  hands,  and  handsome, 
intelligent  faces — thus  investing  poverty 
with  its  chiefest  dignity  and  grace,  that  of 
personal  cleanliness.  They  held  in  their 
hands  each  a  large  piece  of  bread,  upon 
which  from  time  to  time  they  cast  their 
eyes  without  venturing  to  eat.  When  they 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  descent,  and 
were  about  to  seek  shelter  beneath  the 
creen  boughs  of  the  forest-trees,  the  little 
boy  broke  silcBOc.    ^'  Did  you  remark^  my 


sister,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  voice,  "  in  what 
manner  our  mother  gave  us  our  breakfast 
this  morning,  and  how  she  sighed  when  I 
said,  ^  Nothing  but  bread  again  V  " 

"Yes,  my  Drother,"  replied  the  little 
girl,  shaking  her  pretty  head  and  sighiiu^, 
"  she  wept — I  saw  her  tears,  and  her  look, 
which  seemed  to  say,  ^  There  is  even  no 
more  bread  in  the  house,  so  you  must  be 
content.'  But  wherefore  do  you  weep .'" 
added  the  little  girl,  suddenly  melting  into 
tears  at  the  sight  of  her  brother's  emotion. 

"  I  weep  because  you  do  so,"  replied 
Wolfgang,  in  his  turn  ;  and  then  he  added, 
''  I  grieve,  too,  that  I  have  not  bread 
enough  for  my  breakfast." 

"  Poor  little  thing,"  said  his  sister,  kiss- 
ing the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  fondling 
him,  aaif  she  had  been  twenty  instead  m 
only  two  years  his  senior,  "  you  are  never 
without  some  great  grief ;  but  come,  let  us 
wander  below  the  green  spreading  branches 
of  the  tall  trees,  and  pluck  the  little  flowers 
which  peep  from  the  clustered  grass  that 
grows  beneath  them ;  and  you  shall  eat 
what  bread  you  have,  and  we  shall  wreathe 
our  brows  with  blossoms,  and  forget  that  we 
arc  hungry." 

As  she  spoke,  Fredrika  led  her  brother 
into  the  forest-path  that  skirted  the  marsin 
of  the  Kosoheez,  and  began  to  cull  the  wdd 
blossoms  from  its  banks,  and  to  laugh  in 
the  fulness  of  her  joy.  High  overhead 
towered  the  ash,  fir,  and  elm  trees,  and  the 
golden  sunbeams  struggled  through  their 
^eningp,  and  fell  upon  the  moss-grown 
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stones,  and  wild  fox-gloves,  and  trefoilsJ  grass,  and  uttered  their  sweet  filial  aspira- 
and  ferns,  that  olustered  by  the  river's  side.  I  tions,  the  sanbeams  fell  upon  their  closed 
The  songs  of  the  birds  came  echoing  from  I  eyes  and  spiritualized  features,  as  if  they 
the  far  recesses  of  the  deep,  green  wood,  1  loved  so  to  do ;  and  the  eyes  of  a  many 
and  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  children  like  |  who  was  concealed  by  the  dense  foliage  which 
heaven-attuned  harmonies,  until  the  soul  of ;  surrounded  the  spot  where  they  knelt,  shone 
the  little  boy  was  stirred  within  him,  and !  on  them  too,  with  such  an  expression  as  an 
his  lip  quivered  with  an  undefinable  emo- ;  angel  might  wear,  if  it  listened  to  such  sil- 
tion.  j  very  voices.     The  man  was  of  lofty,  noble 

^^  Frcdrika,"  said  he,  in  a  soft  whisper,  j  stature  ;  his  countenance  was  mild  and  be* 
as  ho  turned  his  largo  blue  eyes  towards  :ncvolent,  and  hi.s  dress  was  rich  but  simple, 
those  distant  azure  spots  of  the  concave  sky,  j  Ho  stood  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  leaned 
which  could  be  seen  through  the  shady  fo-  .'upon  the  tree  behind  which  the  lovely  child- 
liagc  over  his  head — "  Fredrika,"  said  he,  iren  knelt. 

as  the  flowers  dropped  from  his  hand,  and ;  ^'  St.  John  of  Ncpomuccne,  direct  ns  how 
his  face  assumed  a  devotional  character,  we  may  assist  our  parents,''  said  the  little 
^'  what  a  sweet  place  this  would  be  in  which  boy,  rising  from  his  knees,  and  assisting  his 


to  pray!" 

"  True,  my  Wolfgang,"  said  the  child, 
struck  by  her  brother's  earnestness  ;  '^  but 
for  what  and  to  whom  will  we  pray  .'" 

*'  We  shall  pray  for  some  means  to  make 
my  mother  smile  oftencr,  and  my  father  to 


sister  to  do  so  al80. 

"  We  have  finished  our  prayers,  then, 
Wolfgang,"  said  Fredrika,  as  she  kissed 
her  brother's  lips. 

'^  And  we  have  discovered  the  means  for 
which  we  have  prayed,"  exclaimed  tho  boy, 


seem  less  sad — we  shall  ask  that  poverty  I  interrupting  her,  while  his  face  lighted  up 
may  go  from  our  dwelling-place,  and  leave  I  with  joy,  and  his  bright  eyes  sparkled  with 


ns  happiness  instead — ^and  we  shall  pray  to 
God,  who  dwells  in  the  blue  heavens  which 
yon  SCO  yonder  through  the  dense  leaves  of 
the  forest." 

^^  And  he  will  listen  to  us,"  said  the  little 
girl,  joining  her  hands,  and  kneeling  with 
oharming  simplicity  upon  the  ground,  while 
her  brother  bent  down  at  her  side.  ^^  My 
mother  says  that  he  always  listens  to  the 
prayers  of  children  who  love  their  parents." 

*'  My  sister,"  said  Wolfgang,  after  he 
had  knelt  some  time  in  silence,  *^  shall  we 
address  ourselves  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
or  to  the  great  St.  John  Nepomuoeno  .^" 

^^To  St.  John,"  responded  the  sister; 
and  she  closed  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  low  solemn  tones,  while  her 
brother's  voice  mingled  with  hers,  ^^  Oh, 
good  St.  John,  give  us  the  means  of  being 
nseful  to  our  parents !" 

Dependency,  the  parent  of  prayer,  is  a 
prime  attribute  of  childhood.  The  tender 
aoul  and  tender  frame  alike  cry  for  support 
and  protection.  ^^  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation," says  the  young  feeble  spirit,  as  it 
looks  upward  to  the  bright  region  from 
which  it  so  lately  came,  and  forward  on  the 
dark  world  which  it  yet  scarcely  knows. 
'*  Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread,"  cries 
the  body,  as  it  bends  its  knees  upon  the 
flward.  Prayer,  so  profitable  during  all 
ages,  is  a  necessity  of  childhood,  and  the  act 
of  it  is  one  of  infancy's  most  holy  aspects. 
As  the  little  boy  and  girl  knelt  upon  tbs  soft 


hope.     ^'  I  knew  that  we  should  discover 
some  way  of  assisting  our  parents." 

^^  And  what  way  have  you  discovered,  onr 
wise  Wolfgang,"  cried  Fredrika  laughing. 

^^  Has  not  our  mother  over  and  over  again 
told  us  that  we  were  good  children  ?"  said 
the  boy  with  sweet  na'i  vete,  '^and  has  not  our 
father  often  declared  that  you  could  sing, 
and  that  1  could  play  well  upon  the  piano  ? 
Now,  we  shall  rise  some  fine  morning,"  said 
the  child,  with  a  serious  air,  ^^  and  we  shall 
take  each  other's  hands,  and  we  shall  wan- 
der far  away  over  green  plains,  and  by 
hedge-paths  and  rivers,  until  we  discover, 
on  our  route,  some  stately  castle  ;  and  you 
shall  sing,  and  f  shall  play  upon  the  piano, 
and  the  rich  folks  of  the  castle  shall  give  us 
gold.  Fredrika,"  said  the  wrn[}t,  dream- 
ing boy,  while  his  little  breast  heaved  with 
the  earnestness  and  fulness  of  his  feelings, 
and  his  eyes  shone  as  if  with  an  inspiratiuo, 
'*  1  shall  make  the  piano  tremble  with  the 
most  enchanting  airs,  till  everybody  who 
listens  to  it  shall  tremble  too,  and  then 
they  shall  embrace  thee  and  me,  and  shall 
give  us  pearls,  and  jewels,  and  bonbons  ; 
but  I  shall  say  we  will  have  none  of  these — 
give  us  money,  I  pray  you,  that  we  may 
carry  it  to  our  father  and  mother." 

^^  Ah,  what  a  dreamer  thou  art,"  cried 
the  little  girl,  as  she  embraced  the  enthusi- 
astic child,  and  kissed  him. 

'*  But  more  than  that,  sister,"  continued 
the  castle-building  infant,  with  a  profusion 
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of  expression  and  ideality,  nnoommon  in 
one  so  young, — "  more  than  that,  sister," 
he  cried,  as  he  embraced  her,  ^'  the  king 
shall  hear  of  us,  and  shall  send  an  envoy 
for  us;  and  he  shall  give  to  me  a  silken 
tunic,  and  to  thee  a  robe  of  satin  ;  and  we 
shall  go  to  the  royal  palace,  amongst  beau- 
tiful ladies,  with  broidercd  robes,  feathers, 
gold,  and  jewels ;  and  I  shall  sit  at  the 
piano — what  a  piano  !  with  wood  bright  as 
a  looking-glass,  with  silver  pedals,  and 
notes  of  pearls  and  diamonds  ;  and  we  shall 
play  till  the  court  is  ravished  with  our 
music,  and  then  we  shall  be  caressed  and 
embraced,  and  the  king  shall  demand  of 
me  what  I  wish  ;  and  I  shall  answer,  ^  what 
the  king  pleases,'  and  then  he  shall  give  me 
a  castle,  and  shall  send  for  my  father  and 
mother." 

A  burst  of  laughter  interrupted  the  re- 
cital of  the  bold  young  piano-player,  who, 
looking  fearfully  first  at  his  sister  and 
then  quickly  from  side  to  side,  perceived 
the  stranger,  who  had  listened  in  his  con- 
cealment to  every  word  which  had  been 
uttered  ;  and  now,  seeing  that  he  was  dis- 
covered, he  approached  tlic  children  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  exclaiming,  ^'  Do  not 
be  afraid,  my  children ;  for  the  great  St. 
John  Nepomucene  has  sent  me  as  an  envoy 
to  you."  The  innocent  children  looked  in 
each  other^s  faces  at  these  words,  and  then 
they  gazed  upon  the  pretended  messenger. 

"  Ah,  well,  so  much  the  better,"  cried 
the  boy ;  "  if  you  are  his  envoy,  you  have 
done  what  I  wish,  1  hope." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  stranger,  seating 
himself  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  plac- 
ing Wolfgang  and  his  more  aged  and  more 
bashful  sister  before  him,  ^^I  shall  only 
grant  what  you  desire  upon  condition  that 
you  answer  me  truly  the  questions  I  shall 
ask  you;  and  I  shall  know  if  you  lie." 

"  J  never  lie,"  said  the  little  boy  proudly. 

''  I  shall  see  whether  you  do  or  not," 
said  the  stranger,  smiling,  and  patting  him 
on  the  head.      ^'  What  is   your   father's 


name  r" 


^^  Leopold  Mozart,"  said  the  boy,  bow- 
ing. ^^He  is  chapel-master,  and  plavs 
upon  the  violin  and  piano,  but  oftener  the 
violin." 

"  And  does  thy  mother  still  live  ?*' 

"  Yes,  she  does,"  said  Wolfgang,  smil- 
ing, '^  and  a  dear  mother  is  mine." 

^^  How  many  children  are  there  of  yon  .^" 
continued  the  stranger,  in  an  interested 
manner. 

The  little  boy  shook  hiB  head,  at  if  he 


did  not  know,  and  remained  silent,  while 
his  sister,  taking  up  the  word,  modestly 
replied,  '^  We  are  seven  in  all,  but  two  only 
remain,  my  brother  and  I ;  the  others  have 
all  died." 

"And  your  father  is  very  poor,  my  dear 
child  .^"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  kindly  tone, 
to  the  little  girl. 

**  Ah,  yes,  very  poor,"  she  exclaimed, 
while  the  tears  started  into  her  eyes. 
'^  Look,"  said  she,  holding  up  the  piece  of 
bread  which  yet  remained  untasted,  "  that 
is  all  the  bread  that  we  had  in  the  house 
this  morning,  and  when  my  mother  gave  it 
to  us  she  bade  us  go  to  the  fields  and  eat  it, 
for  it  grieved  her  to  see  us  fare  so  poorly." 

*'*'  Poor  children,''  said  the  stranger,  with 
lively  emotion,  "  where  do  your  parents 
dwell  .^" 

'^  Above  there,  upon  the  hill,  sir,"  in  that 
little  house  whose  roof  you  can  perceive 
from  where  we  stand,"  replied  Wolfgang. 

''  That  house  belongs  to  Dusseck,  the 
musician,  I  know,"  said  the  stranger,  look* 
ing  upward  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by 
the  children.  *'  And  now  tell  me,"  ho 
continued,  while  he  patted  their  cheeks 
and  smiled  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye — *'  tell  me  what 
you  demanded  of  the  great  Nepomucene, 
when  I  saw  you  praying  a  little  ago." 

^'  That  wu  might  discover  the  means  of 
gaining  money,  and  assisting  our  parents," 
said  the  little  girl,  quietly ;  ^^  and  my 
brother  declares  that  he  has  discovered 
those  means,  although  I  much  fear  that  ho 
has  not." 

"  If  Wolfgang  is  able  to  play  well  upon 
the  piano,  as  he  said,  his  idea  can  be  put 
in  operation,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling, 
'^and  1  can  aid  him." 

''  My  brother  is  only  six  years  of  age," 
said  the  little  girl,  looking  fondly  on  the 
boy,  "  but  he  can  compose  very  beautiful 
pieces  already,  my  father  says." 

"  Compose,  and  he  so  young !"  cried  the 
astonished  envoy  of  the  great  St.  John,  as 
he  looked  half-doubtingly  on  the  child. 

*'*'  Are  you  astonished  at  this  .^"  said 
Wolfgang,  laughing,  and  holding  up  his 
pretty  head.  ^*  Ah,  well,  come  to  our 
house,  and  you  shall  see." 

The  stranger  bent  his  head,  reflected  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a  half-serious, 
half-jooular  way,  '^  My  dear  children,  the 
great  Nepomucene,  that  much  revered  saint 
of  Bohemia,  wills  that  you  now  return  to 
the  home  of  your  parents,  remain  there  all 
day,  and  before  evening  oomes  you  shUl 
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hoar  some  news."  The  stranger  was  retir- 
ing, after  speaking  these  words,  when  the 
lively  little  Wolfgang  caught  him  hy  the 
skirts  of  his  tunic,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  One 
word,  sir.  My  sister  Fredrika  did  not  tell 
you  that  we  prayed  that  Nepomuoene  might 
send  a  dinner  to  my  mother — might  he  not 
send  it,  then,  sir,  to-day  .^"  and  the  hoy 
looked  archly  at  the  envoy. 

^'  Your  mother  may  depend  upon  ii," 
said  the  stranger,  laughing.  ^^  Is  there 
anything  else  he  can  send  to  yourselves  .^" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  cried  the  lively  children 
in  one  hrcath,  as  they  daspedeach  other's 
hands,  and  set  out  for  home;  ^' we  wish 
but  happiness  to  our  father  and  mother. '' 

The  homo  of  Leopold  Mozart,  which 
stood  upon  the  hill  of  Kosoheez,  and  over- 
looked a  lovely  landscape  of  cultured 
fields,  and  dense  forest,  and  rolling  river, 
was  not  a  very  great  house,  nor  was  it  su- 
perbly furnished.  One  large  apartment 
served  as  many  purposes  as  the  solitary 
subject  of  tho  Grand-duchess  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  who  was  army,  police,  and 
court,  peasant,  andv'^  organization  of  labor,'' 
all  in  his  own  single  person.  The  principal 
chamber  of  Leopold  Mozart's  home  served 
for  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  parlor.  On 
one  side  was  a  lofty  chimney,  with  stew- 
pans  suspended  in  the  inside  thereof ;  'the 
other  side  was  occupied  by  a  piano,  over 
which,  suspcDded  from  the  wall,  hung  a 
violin.  In  the. centre  stood  a  table  of  black 
wood,  and  surrounding  it  were  several  scats 
formed  of  straw.  As  the  children  entered 
this  humble  apartment,  they  were  met  by  a 
young  woman,  whose  neat  and  clean  appear- 
ance bespoke  industry  and  order,  but  whose 
face  was  indicative  of  anxiety  and  care. 
"  And  wherefove  are  you  so  soon  returned, 
my  children  .^"  said  she,  embracing  Wolf- 
gang and  Fredrika. 

*'  Hillo  !  Wolfgang  and  Fredrika  return- 
ed so  early  from  the  fields,"  exclaimed  a 
man  at  the  same  time,  who  had  just  follow- 
ed them  into  the  house,  and  whose  hand- 
some form,  intelligent  features,  and  easy 
carriage  and  language,  but  ill-accorded  with 
his  humble  threadbare  raiment ;  '^  and 
what  curious  sights  have  you  seen  this 
morning  r"  he  repeated,  fondling  the  boy. 

'^  Curious  enoughy  I  tell  you,  my.  dear 
father,"  cried  the  lively  child.  "  We  saw 
the  messenger  of  John  of  Nepomucene ; 
and  what  a  messenger !  He  had  such  a 
figure  as  you  see  in  a  picture,  and  the  air  of 
a  king." 


^^  And  did  ho  speak  to  you,  my  boy  .^" 
said  the  chapel-master,  smiline. 

"  Ay,  that  he  did,"  cried  Wolfgang, 
with  an  arch  expression,  ''  and  he  wul  be 
here  soon  after  he  has  sent  dinner,  and 
when  I  begin  to  play  a  sonata  on  the 
piano." 

M.  Mozart  oould  not  restrain  his  laughter 
at  the  excessive  simplicity  of  his  little  boy, 
and^  placing  him  on  his  knee,  he  exclaimea, 
in  a  tone  of  raillery,  ^^  And  shall  he  give 
you-  anything  else  but  dinner,  Wolfgang  ?' 

'^  Yes,  faSier,  a  palace,  and  valets,  and 
fine  robes,  and  plenty  of  money  ;"  and  the 
boy  oonthiued  to  prattle  on  in  this  style 
until  a  loud  tapping  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  the  chapel-master's  humble  house. 
When  Madame  Mozart  opened  tho  door, 
a  little  covered  vehicle  was  standing  before 
it,  with  two  attendants  in  charge  of  it. 

'^  Is  this  Leopold  Mozart's,  the  ohap^cl- 
master,"  said  a  fat,  portly  man,  who  puffed 
and  blew,  either  with  the  exertion  of  whip- 
ping up  the  little  horses,  or  oarrying  the 
flesh  that  covered  his  bones. 

'^  Yes,  sir,"  said  Madame  Mozart,  mak- 
ing a  low  courtesy,  for  it  was  seldom  that 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  even  seeing  so  fat  a 
man. 

"  Then  the  person  whom  Wolfgang  Mo- 
zart met  in  the  wood  this  morning  sends 
the  dinner  he  promised ;"  and  so  saying 
the  cook  and  his  assistant  covered  the  black 
centre-table  with  rich  and  well-oooked 
viands. 

M.  Mozart  and  his  wife  gazed  in  stu- 
pified  wonder  upon  tho  rich  succulent  food 
which  was  set  before  them,  ready  to  be 
eaten,  and  at  last  finding  speech — ^*  You 
must  tell  mo  to  whom  I  owe  this  mysterious 
banquet,"  said  the  chapel -master,  as  he  re- 
covered from  his  astonishment ;  but  the  fat, 
burly  cook  shook  his  head,  declared  that 
the  children  knew  as  much  of  their  benefac- 
tor as  he  could  tell,  then,  bidding  them 
good-day,  he  mounted  his  vehicle,  and, 
driving  off  quickly,  left  the  family  of  Mo- 
zart in  a  state  of  wonder  and  amazement. 

'*  He  must  indeed  be  the  envoy  of  some 
good  saint,  who  oould  do  so  kind  a  deed," 
said  the  mother  of  Wolfgang,  as  she  looked 
round  the  table  with  a  tearful  eye, ''  and 
although  the  namo  of  the  good  man  is  un- 
known, his  memory  nevertheless  lives  in 
our  hearts." 

Just  as  the  feast  was  being  ended,  and 
while  the  hearts  of  the  family  danocd  with- 
in them  with  a  livelier  joy  than  they  had 
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felt  for  many  a  day,  the  clook  of  a  neigh- 
boring conyent  Btrnek  two,  and  little  Wolf- 
ffang,  as  if  recalled  to  himself  by  the  somid, 
left  hiB  seat,  and  approadied  the  piano. 
'^  The  stranger,"  said  he,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  ^'  looked  astonished  when  Fredrika 
told  him  that  1  oould  compose ;  but  were 
he  in  this  honse  now,  I  should  let  him  hear 
SQch  a  sonata."    As  he  spake,  the  child 
ran  his  tiny  little  fingers  along  the  touches, 
which  he  could  hardly  reach,  with  an  ease 
and  precision  which  it  was  astonishinff  to 
look  upon ;  then,  as  if  the  sound  recalled 
some  briffht  glorious  vision,  beyond  mortal 
ken,  his  Tittle  eyes  closed,  his  face  became 
lighted  with  a  most  seraphic  expression, 
and,  abandoning  himself  to  the  instrument, 
he  produced  sounds  so  soft,  so  perfect,  so 
decided,  and  so  harmonious,  that  even  his 
father  and  mother  sat  mute  with  astonish- 
ment.    The  rich  and  capricious  fancy  of 
the  infantile  composer  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  wings  of  an  angel,  and  to  have  attuned 
that  instrument  with  the  melodious  thril- 
ling harpings  of  heayen.      His  little  bosom 
heaved  as  his  feeble,  tiny  fingers  swept 
over  the  ivory  and  ebon  touches  with  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  the  most  accomplished 
master,  and  his  face  was  suffused  with  a 
soft  rapturous  smile,  as  the  harmony  that 
filled  his  soul  lent  its  magic  influences  to 
that  passive  piano.     The  poet-musician — 
for  in  music  there  is  a  glorious,  lofty  ele- 
ment of  poetry — forgot  everything  in  the 
fulness  of  his  devotion  to  his  art.      The 
sounds  of  the  far-off  land,  where  hosts  of 
cherubim,  seated  on  rainbow-rims,  struck 
their  lyric-strings,  till  the  hills  of  heaven 
sent  back  the  strains  again,  seemed  to  wak- 
en his  young  genius  from  the  latent  slum- 
bers of  its  youth.      He,  so  lately  from  that 
pure  fresh  heaven  above,  where  all  is  bliss, 
and  glory,  and  brightness,  that  wo  forget 
when  we  come  down  upon  the  earth,  seem- 
ed to  have  retained  in  all  its  fulness  of 
power  the  music-language    of   the    hosts 
aboyc.     He  could  still  speak  to  them,  and 
hear  them,  through  the  sense  of  exquisite 
genius. 

*^  Oh,  embrace  mo,  my  boy  !"  cried  the 
enraptured  father  with  enthusiasm,  as  he 
held  .the  feeble  child  to  his  bosom,  and 
looked  upon  him  with  all  the  prido  of  a 
father  and  an  artist.  '^  With  God's  help," 
he  cried,  ^'  thou  shalt  one  day  be  a  great 
man."  Then  suddenly  desponding,  as  he 
reflected  for  a  moment  upon  his  true  posi- 
tion, he  exclaimed^  in  a  sad  tone,  *^  But 
irtio  in  all  the  world  loiows  of  thee  bat  thy 
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father,  my  poor  boy?  who  shall  lead  thee 
from  the  obscurity  of  this  little  dwelling, 
and  the  humble  condition  of  a  chapel-maa- 
ter's  son  ?  who  shall  raise  thee  from  the 
depths  of  misery  and  poverty  and  become 
thy  protector  ?" 

*'  I  will,"  cried  a  voice  from  behind,  and, 
turning  round  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
response  proceeded,  Wolfgang,  with  plea- 
sure, recognized  the  envoy  of  St.  John  Ne- 
pomucene  ;  and  Leopold  Mozart,  with  awe 
and  wonder,  inclined  his  head  as  he  recog- 
nized Francis  1.  of  Austria,  who  had  come 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  Kosoheez,  and  whom  he  had  frequently 
seen  at  the  chapel. 

A  few  days  after  this  adventure  Wolf- 
gang and  his  father  set  out  for  Vienna,  in 
order  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Theresa,  at  the  command  of  her 
husband  the  emperor. 

<<  Beginning  a  life  of  labor  at  six  years  of 
age.  Alas !"  said  his  mother,  weeping, 
<*  how  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  poor !" 

^'  I  shall  work  for  you,  my  mother,  and  a 
life  of  labor  shall  then  bo  a  life  of  pleasure," 
cried  the  child,  as  he  threw  his  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

Wolfgang  Mozart,  dressed  in  a  gay  court 
costume,  was  led  to  the  imperial  palace  of 
Vienna,  and  conducted  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  into  the  concert-hall.     It 
was  tenantless  when  the  little  musician  en- 
tered, but  the  first  thing  that  attracted  his 
eyes  was  a  splendid  piano,  before  which  he 
quickly  and  almost    instinctively    seated 
himself,  while  his  father  passed  out  upon  a 
balcony  which  commanded  a  noble  view  of 
the  splendid  royal  gardens.      Alone  in  the 
ffreat  saloon,  with  his  instrument  before 
him,  the  boy  began  to  play,  timidly  at  first, 
for  the  full  rich  tones  of  the  grand  instrur 
ment  seemed   to   fill   the  whole   spacious 
apartment  with  a  tremulous  sense  of  life ; 
then,  as  his  ear  became  familiar  with  the 
tones,  he  burst  into  one  of  his  most  beauti- 
ful strains  of  improvization,  and  gaye  him- 
self wholly  up  to  his  instrument.     The  boy, 
lost  in  the  fancies  which  gave  life  and  the 
power  of  a  noble  accentuation  to  his  fingers, 
and  the  chords  which  they  touched,  did  not 
observe  the  rustling  of  silken  robes,   the 
waving  of  perfumed  plumes,  the  glitter  of 
gems  and  gold,  and  the  sparkling  of  pearls, 
nor  the  soft  footfalls  of  little  feet,  as  the 
gay  courtly  train  entered  the  saloon.     It 
was  only  when  he  had  finished,  and  the 
last  vibration  of  the  instrument  had  died 
awaji  tiiat  he  lo<dMd  annmdi  and  found 
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himself  gazed  on  by  bright  eyes,  and  re- 
garded with  lovely  smiling  countenances. 
"  How  beautifully  you  play !"   cried  a 

little  girl,  as  she  ran  to  the  side  of  the  lit« 

tie  musician,  and  took  his  hand.     '^  Will 

you  teach  me  to  play  as  well  ?" 

'^  Ah,  it  is  a  wearisome,  toilsome  thing 

to  learn  to  play,''  said  the  boy,  innocently. 

''  You  must  bli  long,  and  grow  tired,  and 

then  begin  a<rain.     I  will   not  learn  you 

until  you  are  bigger,  and  then  yon  will  not 

feel  it  so  sore  upon  you.'^ 

^'  And  who  taught  you  r"  said  the  child, 

as  she  parted  his  curls  and  looked  into  his 

eyes. 

"  My  father,  and  the  good  St.  John  Ne- 

pomucene,"  said  the  boy,  archly. 

''  Then  you  and  the  saint  may  learn  me," 

cried  the  little  Princess  Marie  Antoinette, 

clapping  her  hands  at  the  thought. 

^^  Great  princesses    do    not    need    the 
saints  to  teach  them,"  said  the  boy ;  ^^  they 
don't  need  to  play  for  bread." 
Wolfgang  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  eight 

years,  appeared  before  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles and  ravished  his  auditory  with  the 

precocity  of  his  genius.  He  played  the  or- 
gan in  the  chapel  royal,  before  the  king  and 
nis  courtiers,  in  a  style  that  had  never  been 
surpassed  by  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
ters. At  that  early  period  of  his  life,  he 
composed  two  sonatas,  which  are  still  ex- 
tant to  attest  the  richness  of  his  fancy  and 
the  fulness  of  his  powers  of  development. 
One  of  these  he  dedicated  to  Victoire, 
daughter  to^  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
other  to  the  Countess  of  Tesse.  In  17C8, 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  opera  of 
^' Mithridates,"  which  was  honored  with 
twenty  successive  performances. 

In  1776,  a  young  man  sat  in  a  quiet  re- 
tired box  in  an  opera-house  in  Paris,  with 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  listening  to 
the  performance  of  the  celebrated  *'  Alces- 
ta,"  whose  glorious  strains  fell  almost  unre- 
garded upon  the  ears  of  the  cold  throng, 
who  had  come  determined  to  condemn  it. 
The  young  man  was  of  small  stature,  and 
his  long  fair  hair  fell  round  his  pale  cheeks 
and  nedc,  but  his  countenance  was  as  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  it 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  every  emotional 
change  of  the  opera.  Beside  him  stood  a 
handsome  man,  whose  eyes  rolled  from  side 
to  side  of  the  theatre  with  an  expression  of 
blended  chagrin  and  defiance,  and  whose  lips 

quivered,  as-  he  strove  to  return  the  half-  ^  ^ ^^ 

sneering  gknoesthiU  were  sometimea  oast  on ,  pale,  and  lis  Inrow  was  iSw^f^^t  he  hiacl 


him  from  loungers  in  the  opposite  tiers  of 
boxes.     The  curtain  fell  at  last  amidst  so- 
lemn silence  ;  not  a  solitary  plaudit  greeted 
the  labors  and  hopes  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Gluck,  whose  opera  had  just  died  of  cold 
contempt  and  envy.    Tho  composer  stood 
still  as  a  statue,  and  not  a  muscle  of  his 
handsome  features  moved,  as  hundreds  of 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  hundreds  of 
lips  were  curled  in  affected  pity.     He  felt 
that  the  fruits  of  his  genius  had  deserved 
another  fate,  and,  proud  in  that  conscioua- 
ness,  he  looked  forth  calmly  upon  his  ene- 
mies.    The  young  man  who  sat  beside  him 
seemed  alone  overpowered  with  his  emo- 
tions in  all  that  vast  assembly,  or  he  was 
lost  in  reverie,  for  the  curtain  had  fallen 
some  time  before  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact.     At  last  he  suddenly  roused  him- 
self, looked  quickly  and  furtively  round 
upon  the  audience,  then  suddenly  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  friend,  while 
he  burst  into  tears,  ho  passionately  exclaim- 
ed, ''  Ah,  the  barbarians — the  cold,  frigid 
hearts  of  ice  and  bronze — what  now  could 
move  them  ?" 

"  Ah,  never  mind,  my  dear  boy,"  whis- 
pered Gluck  in  his  ear,  while  he  pressed 
him  to  his  breast,  and  his  lip  now  visibly 
quivered ;  '^  they  shall  do  me  justice  in 
thirty  years  hence.  Now,  however,  j^he 
commendation  of  Wolfgang  Mozart  is  worth 
a  world  of  such  fame  as  t^ey  could  give." 
It  was  little  Wolfgang  whom  the  cheva- 
lier pressed  to  his  heart  so  tenderly,  and 
whose  opinion  ho  now  valued  so  highly. 
The  visioned  glories  that  had  danced  before 
tho  mental  eyes  of  the  fanciful  boy  had 
known  something  like  reality,  and  that,  too, 
at  an  early  ago.  He  had  won  the  flattery 
and  applause  of  courts  and  kings ;  he  had 
sat  before  assembled  thousands  of  the 
proudest  and  the  gayest  of  the  world's  great 
peers,  and  ho  had  created  for  them  sources 
of  exquisite  enjoyment,  which  their  senses 
had  never  known  before,  and  which  their 
imaginings  had  never  conceived.  At  last 
he  sat  in  his  own  sweet  home  at  Vienna, 
revelling  in  melodious  harmonic  dreams, 
and  swan-like  singing  his  soul  away,  while 
his  mortal  frame  dissolved  in  the  fervor  of 
his  spirit. 

One  day  Mozart  sat  at  his  piano,  with 
his  head  inclined  upon  the  touches,  and  his 
eyes  half-dosod.  He  was  weary  and  feeble, 
for  his  body  had  yielded  to  his  active  spirit 
the  tribute  which  tho  physical  frame  ever 
pays  to  genius.      Wolfgang's  obeek 
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expended  tlie  rosy  tints  of  the  one  and  the 
glories  of  the  other  in  bis  devotion  to  his 
art,  and  now  he  leaned  quiotly  forward  up- 
on the  instrument  which  slept  in  his  sloop. 
Before  him  also  lay  paper  in  confused  piles, 
scraps  of  unfinished  sonatas  and  oratorios — 
fragmentary  symbols  of  the  revoUings  of 
bis  fancy,  which  by  the  magic  of  their 
power  would  yet  create  worlds  of  thought 
and  wild  joys  in  sympathetic  souls  unborn. 
Instruments  lay  scattered  all  around  the 
room,  like  a  hundred  voiceless  tongues,  of 
which  this  weary,  feeble  man  was  the  soul — 
the  only  revelant  and  awakener. 

"  Awake,  Wolfgang,"  said  a  voice  in  the 
ear  of  the  sleeping  composer,  and  Mozart, 
raising  his  head  from  its  recumbent  posi- 
tion, looked  calmly  and  without  apparent 
wonder  in  the  face  of  his  visitor.  That 
face,  however,  could  not  be  very  distinctlv 
scanned,  for  it  was  covered  with  long  black 
hair,  and  shaded  by  a  dark  cloak  and  broad 
hat. 

"  What  do  you  require  of  me  ?"  de- 
manded the  composer  at  last,  when  he  had 
passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  reco- 
vered sufficient  energy  to  speak. 

"  I  address  myself  to  Wolfgang  Mozart  .^" 
said  the  stranger,  in  a  deep  low  voice,  and 
in  a  tone  of  interrogatory. 

*^  And  to  whom  havo  I  the  honor  to 
speak  .^"  replied  the  musician. 

^'  To  one  who  would  havo  you  compose  a 
requiem  before  this  day  month,  and  who 
would  pay  you  amply  for  it." 

"  A  requiem  !"  said  Mozart,  musing,  and 
smoothing  his  high  polished  brow  with  his 
palm.  ''  Come  to  mo,  then,  and  it  shall 
be  done." 

With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  which  his  ar- 
dent nature  was  capable,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  this  work.  When  his  wife  would 
hang  over  him,  and  beseech  him  to  forego 
such  close  application  to  study,  he  would 
smile  and  exclaim,  '^  I  labor  for  my  own 
death."  Indeed,  the  fire  of  that  composi- 
tion was  supplied  by  the  vital  warmth  of 
his  lifeblooa.  Death  he  felt  was  in  his 
oup,  as  he  bent  his  noble  head  over  the 
page,  which  recaived  upon  its  white  bosom 
the  transfusions  of  his  life,  and  the  records 
of  his  immortality ;  but  still,  with  an  ardor 
that  knew  no  abatement,  and  a  devotion 
which  partook  of  all  that  religious  unction  of 
which  his  soul  was  so  full,  ho  labored  to 
leave  his  sublime  thoughts  to  posterity,  and 
as  the  swan  upon  its  crystal  river  sings  as  its 
lovely  form  floats  downward  to  its  death,  so 
he,  nnging  as  man  never  sang,  finished  his 


''  Agnus  Dei "  with  his  expiring  breath  and 
strength,  then  laid  him  down  in  sleep. 

They  placed  the  body  of  the  youug  man 
— for  he  was  only  thirty- six  years  of  age — 
upon  a  splendid  bier,  and  they  covered  him 
with  a  richly-broidercd  pall,  and  the  deep- 
toned  organ  pealed  through  the  long  aisles 
and  lofty  arches  of  the  cathedral,  and  five 
hundred  voices  chanted  the  soft,  solemn, 
soul-subduing  requiem  over  him  who  had 
once  been  a  little,  ragged,  hungry  child, 
fain  to  wander  by  the  banks  of  the  Moldau, 
and  in  the  woods  of  Kosohecz,  in  order  to 
forget  that  he  had  no  dinner  ;  but  who  had 
now  won  fame  even  before  death,  and  whom 
his  own  generation,  as  well  as  posterity,  de- 
lighted and  delight  to  honor,  as  the  most 
eminent  musical  genius  of  any  age. 


Cultivation  op  Tastk. — I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  an  opinion  which  many  persons  entertaiD, 
as  if  the  taste  were  a  s«jparate  faculty  of  the  mind, 
and  distinct  from  the  judgment  and  imagination :  a 
species  of  instinct  by  which  we  are  struck  natmully, 
and  at  the  first  glance,  without  any  previous  rea- 
soning, with  the  excellencies  or  the  defects  of  a  com- 
position.   So  far  as  the  imagination  and  the  pas- 
sions are  concerned,  I  believe  it  true  that  the  leasou 
is  little  consulted ;  but  where  disposition,  where  de- 
comm,  where  congraity  are  concerned— in  short, 
wherever  the  best  taste  differs  from  the  worst,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  understanding  operates,  and  no- 
thing else ;  and  its  operations  are  in  reality  far  frum 
being  always  sudden,  or  when  they  arc  sudden,  they 
are  often  far  from  being  right.  Men  of  the  best  taste, 
by  consideration,  come  freqaenily  to  change  their 
early  j>recipitate  judgment,  which' the  mind  from  its 
aversion  to  neutrality  and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on 
the  spot.    It  is  known  that  the  taste  (whatever  it  b) 
is  improved  exactly  as  we  improve  our  judgments, 
by  extending  our  knowledge,  by  a  steady  attention 
to  our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise.    They  who 
have  not  taken  these  methods,  if  their  taste  decides 
quickly,  it  is  always  uncertainly ;  and  their  quick- 
ness is  owing  to  their  presumption  and  rashness, 
and  not  to  any  sudden  irradiation  that  in  a  moment 
dispels  all  darkness  frum  tlieir  minds.    But  tliey 
who  have  cultivaicd   thnt  species  of  knowledge 
which  makes  the  object  of  taste,  by  degrees  and  ha- 
bitually, attain  not  only  a  soundness,  but  a  readi- 
ness of  judgment,  as  men  t!o  by  the  same  methods 
on  all  other  occasions.    At  fiist  they  are  obliged  to 
spell,  but  at  last  they  read  with  case  and  with  celerity; 
but  this  celerity  of  its  operation  is  no  proof  that  the 
taste  is  a  distinct  faculty.     Nobody,  I  believe,  has 
attended  the  course  ot  a  discussion,  which  turned 
upon  matters  within  the  sphere  of  mere  naked  rea- 
son, but  mast  have  observed  the  extreme  readiness 
with  which  the  whole  process  of  the  argument  is 
carried  on,  the  grounds  discovered,  the  objections 
raised  and  answered,  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  premises,  with  a  quickness  altogether  as  great 
as  the  taste  can  be  supposed  to  work  wiih ;  and  yet 
where  nothing  but  plam  reason  cither  is  or  can  be 
suspected  to  operate.    To  multiply  principles  for 
evejry  different  appearance  is  useless,  and  unpbilo- 
ta^cal  too,  in  a  nigh  degree.— J^ris. 
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From  Hogg't   Weekly    lattraetor. 

NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  SISTER. 


The  emperor  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
prosperity.  He  was  making  kings  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  was  mskking  marshals. 
Murat  had  just  heen  transferred  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Berg  to  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples, when  one  morning  a  carriage  drove 
into  my  court-yard  and  a  lady  alighted 
from  it.  Ah,  Misericorde !  I  exclaimed, 
it  is  her  imperial  highness  the  Princess  de 
Guastalla  (Madame  Borghese,  the  beauti- 
ful Paulino  Bonaparte).  I  was  hastening 
down  stairs  to  receive  her  with  all  due  cere- 
mony, when  happening  to  pass  a  window 
which  looked  out  to  the  garden,  I  beheld 
advancing  towards  the  house — who  but  the 
emperor  himself.  Ho  rang  at  a  back  door, 
usually  appropriated  to  the  servants  and 
entered.  Ho  was,  1  think,  accompanied  by 
Berthier.  Here  was  a  rencontre  !  It  was 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  !  1  might,  perhaps, 
have  feiened  not  to  recognize  the  emperor, 
but  with  a  roost  imperative  gesture,  he 
beckoned  me  to  him.  1  therefore  turned 
to  the  right  about,  and  leaving  the  princess 
to  find  her  way  to  the  drawing-room  unat- 
tended, I  hurried  to  the  emperor. 

^'  Prince,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  was  in 
his  presence,  '^  I  know  that  my  sister 
wishes  to  speak  with  you.  Show  me  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  1  may  hear  her 
break  her  thunderbolts.  Say  what  you  can 
to  appease  her,  but  do  not  pledge  me  for 
anything.  Go  to  her  quickly — she  will 
never  forgive  you  for  keeping  her  waiting." 

I  thought  of  the  fatal  position  of  Ger- 
manicus  with  Nero,  in  Racine's  tragedy, 
in  the  scene  in  which  Junio  complains  to 
the  former  of  the  crunlty  of  the  latter.  1 
had  prepared  myself  for  a  most  violent  re- 
ception, but  all  my  expectations  fell  short 
of  the  reality.  Tne  princess,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  me,  taxed  me  with  my  want  of  re- 
spect, and  complained  of  not  having  found 
me  waiting  to  receive  her  at  the  door  of 
my  hotel.  This  first  ebullition  of  ill  hu- 
mor being  exhausted,  1  said — 

'^  Madam,  if  your  imperial  highness  had 
been  pleased  to  give  me  notice  of  your  in- 
tention to  confer  on  mo  this  honor,  1  should 
undoubtedly  have  observed  the  due  eti- 
quette. But  as  I  am  not  endowed  with 
prescience,  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  aso 
that  i  learned  from  my  servants  that  the  sis- 
ter of  our  august  monarch  was  in  my  house. " 


^'  His  sister,  sir  I  rather  say  an  unfortu- 
nate, a  forsaken,  a  miserablo  slave  !^' 

''  Is  it  possible,  madam,  that  enjoying 
as  you  do  the  favor  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
you  can  have  any  cause  of  complaint  i" 

"  His  favor  I  What  a  mockery  !  Does 
he  show  his  favor  by  degrading  me  .^" 

*^  No,  madam,  but  by  having  elevated 
you  to  the  dignity  of  an  imperial  princess, 
by  having  conferred  on  you  the  Dnchj  of 
Guastalla,  and  united  you  to  a  Roman 
prince  !" 

'*  A  brilliant  marriage,  truly  !  An  illus- 
trious rank  !  I  have  indeed  reason  to  con- 
gratulate myself  when  I  see  Caroline  a 
?ueen,  my  sister-in-law  a  queen,  and  then 
osephinc's  daughter  a  queen,  or  on  the  point 
of  becoming  one :  and  I  suppose  there  is  a 
kingdom  in  store  for  Jerome's  wife  !  Eliza, 
too,  will  be  crowned  by  and  by ;  whilst  I 
am  nothinff — hear  me.  Prince  Cambaceres. 
Go  immediately  to  Bonaparte,  and  tell  him, 
that  if  he  does  not  raise  me  to  the  dignity 
of  queen,  I  have  a  terrible  vengeance  in  re- 
serve for  him." 

*'  But  which  your  sisterly  affection  will 
not  permit  you  to  inflict."  ''  My  affection  ! 
I  hate  him — ^he  is  a  monster." 

^'  Hush !  princess  !"  1  exclaimed,  with 
some  alarm.  ^'  Know  that  in  France  walls 
have  ears." 

"  I  care  not — I  defy  his  police — and  I 
would  tell  him  all  I  have  said  to  his  face. 
I  will  seek  refuge  in  England,  or  he  shall 
perish  by  my  hand." 

I  became  more  and  more  alarmed,  and  I 
was  about  to  reply,  when  the  emperor  saved 
mc  the  trouble.  He  opened  the  door,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  princess. 

^'  Maniac !"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  you  shall 
not  go  to  England,  but  to  Clarcnton." 

'^  Ah !  so  you  have  followed  me,"  she 
said.  ''  Then  you  thought  I  really  intend- 
ed to  throw  myself  into  the  Seine,  as  I 
threatened  !  I  have  come  here  to  request 
Prince  Cambaceres  to  intercede  for  me. — 
Now,  my  dear  Napoleon,  I  must  have  a 
crown.  I  don't  care  where  it  is.  Make  me 
queen  of  Portugal — or  Denmark,  what  you 
will — I  would  even  reign  in  Switzerland  or 
in  Corfu — no  matter  where — but  a  crown  I 
must  have.  Am  I  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  family  who  does  not  wear  one  f  Oh, 
Niq^oleon !  your  unkindness  will  kUI  mo  !" 
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With  these  words,  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  The  oaprioioos  beauty  had 
changed  her  imperioas  tone  to  one  of  snp- 
plioation  and  tender  reproach.  The  Princess 
Pauline  was  certainly  a  most  ftMcinatincr 
woman ;  but  at  that  moment  she  appeared 
to  bo  more  charming  than  ever.  I  could 
not  wonder  at  the  ascendency  she  gained 
over  the  emperor.  He  was  at  first  in  a  vio- 
lent rage;  but  his  anger  was  gradually 
soothed,  and  when  Psuline  stopped  short  in 
her  appeal  to  him  and  burst  into  tears,  he 
advanced  to  her  and  said  affectionately — 

*^  My  dear  sister,  why  are  you  not  satis- 
fied ?  I  am  doing  all  I  can  for  you.  King- 
doms cannot  be  created  at  my  will.  Be- 
sides, your  husband  is  not  a  Frenchman." 

"Let  me  have  a  divorce,  then." — 
**  Heaven  forbid !" — '*  I  will  be  a  queen,  or 
I  will  go  to  London." — '*  You  shall  go  to 
Vinoennes." — "  I  defy  you  !  I  will  strangle 
myself  as  1  enter." 

I  know  not  what  circumstance  was  recall- 
ed to  Napoleon's  mind  by  this  threat !  but 
his  brow  lowered,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  he 
bit  his  lips  till  he  almost  drew  blood ;  and 
then  in  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  he 
exclaimed :  '^  So  much  the  bettor,  Madame. 
You  will  rid  me  of  a  termagant,  whom  I 
find  it  more  difficult  to  govern  than  all  Eu- 
rope together !  I  see  that  you  aro  only  to 
be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  I  therefore 
command  you  to  go  immediately  to  Madame 
M^re,  and  there  await  the  orders  which  the 
Prince  Arch-Chancellor  shall  deliver  to  you 
from  me." 

"  Then  will  you  make  me  a  queen  ?  1 
must  be  crowned." 

"  Really,  Pauline,  to  hear  you,  one  would 
imagine  that  1  had  wronged  you  of  your 
right  of  succession  to  the  late  king  our 
father." 

1  had  never  before  known  the  emperor  to 
have  recourse  to  this  sort  of  pleasantry, 
but  I  often  afterwards  heard  him  employ 
similar  language.  On  the  occasion  which  i 
have  first  been  describing,  this  good-humor- 
ed touch  of  satire  had  an  excellent  efFi.'ct 
Pauline  blushed,  and  a  rapid  glance  at.  the 
past  reminded  her  of  her  humble  origin, 
contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  high  rank  to 
which  her  brother  had  raised  her.  A  sud- 
den change  was  eflbcted  in  her  feelings ;  she 
hung  down  her  head,  and  was  evidently 


mortified  and  ashamed.  Napoleon  asked 
her  whether  she  had  come  alone.  She 
named  one  of  her  ladies,  I  do  not  recollect 
whom,  and  said  she  was  waiting  in  another 
apartment. 

''  Let  her  come  in,"  said  the  emperor. 

I  rang — the  order  was  given,  and  the  lady 
appeared.  The  emperor  directed  her  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  and 
then,  turning  to  me,  he  added :  "  Let  us 
retire  to  your  cabinet." 

"  I  am  at  your  majesty's  disposal,"  re- 
plied I ;  ''  but  permit  me  first  to  observe 
the  ceremony  due  to  the  Princess." 

"  WeU,  well !  only  be  quick  !" 

He  proceeded  to  my  cabinet,  and  1  escort- 
ed the  Princess  to  her  carriage.  As  soon 
as  I  had  got  rid  of  her,  I  flew  to  wait  on 
the  emperor.  I  found  him  walking  about 
the  room  with  hurried  steps. 

'^  Well,  prince!"  said  he,  as  soon  as  I 
entered,  ^^  this  is  one  of  the  thousand  dis- 
agreeable scenes  which,  tyrant  as  they  say  I 
am,  I  am  compelled  to  endure.  This  morn- 
ing Pauline  came  to  me,  commenced  an 
altercation,  assumed  an  imperative  tone, 
and  ended  by  threatening  to  drown  herself. 
Seeing  the  excited  state  she  was  in,  and 
knowing  her  violent  temper,  I  became  alarm- 
ed. She  left  me ;  I  followed  her,  and  as 
soon  as  she  stepped  into  her  carriage,  I  took 
possession  of  tne  first  cabriolet  1  saw  stand- 
ing in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries.  She 
drove  acrosH  the  bridges ;  I  suspected  she 
was  coming  to  you — I  entered  by  your  back 
door ;  and  you  know  the  rest.  A  crown  for 
a  Borghese  !  Such  a  proposition  would  ex- 
cite an  insurrection  in  the  army !  The 
Borghese  are  of  pure  blood-royal,  1  know ; 
but  the  kings  of  my  creation  must  be  of  my 
own  blood,  and  must  have  received  the  bap- 
tism of  the  sword.  However,  I  am  anxious 
to  soothe  Pauline.  Her  husband  shall  be 
made  governor  of  Piedmont.  Tell  her  this 
from  me  ;  and,  moreover,  that  1  will  give 
her  a  million  francs  to  clear  off  her  debts 
and  re-set  her  diamonds.  A  million  francs ! 
What  a  sum.  How  much  happiness  it  would 
diffuse  if  distributed  !  Ah,  prince !  What 
a  cross  is  a  numerous  family  to  a  man  like 
me  !  1  have  always  envied  the  happiness 
of  Melchisedech,  who  never  knew  father, 
mother,  brother,  and,  above  all,  sisters." — 
Evenings  tvith  Cambacerei. 


BT  VtH.  H.  BOLLS. 

What  i>  thai  smile,  Ihal  o'er  Ibe  cheek 

Of  STll«M,  blooming  childhood  Hiayt; 
That  revels  in  Ihe  dimple  sleek, 

And  charms  the  mother's  tender  gaze  1 
Tis  the  bright  son  of  April's  mom, 

That  rises  wiih  unsullied  nj, 
Kor  marks  the  clouds  tbal  strifl  arc  borne, 

To  wrap  in  shades  the  future  day. 

What  Is  that  soft,  that  tender  smile 

Thai  mingles  with  Ihe  rising  sigh  T 
L%hl  spieaiu  the  timid  blush  the  whike, 

JUd  streelly  mdIis  ihe  melliug  eye  1 
Tl*  the  bright  sunbeam  on  the  rose. 


And  in  full  bagrance  spread  the  Sower. 

What  is  thai  smile,  whose  rapturous  glow 

Passion's  impetuous  breath  inspires ; 
While  pleasure's  gaudy  blossnms  blow. 

And  the  eje  beams  with  guilty  flrest 
Tis  the  rokano's  direlul  blaze. 

Which  sheds  around  its  fatal  lighl; 
The  victim  dies  ihat  slops  lo  gaze. 

And  safely  is  but  fonnd  In  dight. 

What  is  that  sad,  thai  transient  smile, 

That  dawns  opon  the  lip  of  wo  ;- 
That  checks  the  deep-drawn  sigh  ihe  while. 

And  Slays  the  tear  ibal  starts  to  flow  1 
Tis  but  a  meteor  o'er  the  heart, 

When  youth's  gay  dreams  hare  pass'd  away ; 
When  joy's  faint,  ling'rinj  days  depsrt. 

And  the  last  gleams  ot  litpe  decay. 

What  is  thai  bright,  that  learful  smile, 

Cluick  flasbing  o'er  the  brow  of  care, 
When  fades  each  fruit  of  mental  toil. 

And  noiiftht  remains  to  check  detpair  7 
Tis  the  wild  lurid  lightning's  gleam, 

Swift  bursiicg  from  a  stormy  cloud. 
That  sheds  a  bright  destructive  beam, 

Then  sinks  amid  its  sable  ahroud. 

What  is  that  rmile,  calm,  Gi'd  at  last, 
On  the  hoar  brow  of  reverend  ige, 

When  the  world's  changing  scenen  depart. 
And  nearly  closed  life's  wearv  page ! 

Tis  the  rich,  glowinc,  wcslcrn  tream, 
Bright  mantling  o'er  the  dark'ning  skies, 

Tlial  shows,  by  its  mild  parting  beam, 
A  cJoudlesa,  heaveDly  morn  to  rise. 


THE  LAST  FAREWELL. 


Whj;  wilt  thou  weep,  my  mother  1    Thou  art  sigh- 
ing— 

Bad  is  thy  heart  t 
1  feel  thy  tears  upon  my  pale  cheek  lyingi 
Yet  we  most  pari, 
obbing  Dosom 

every  breath; 

My  eyes  grow  darkly  dim ;  and  1  am  dyiap— 
And  is  this  death  1 

leave  thee  now :  jet  thou  haM  told  me 
There  is  a  land 
Where  we  shall  meet— wheie  thon  wilt  yet  behidd 


A  shining  throng — 
Strike  golden  harps,  with  ainleH  glory  blending 
Celeaual  song. 

Can  I  be  happy  there,  when  thou,  mj  mother. 

Art  gtme  Irom  me  1 
And  in  that  land,  oh  I  shaU  I  find  anolher 

As  kind  as  thee  ? 
Shall  I  be  glad  •  Can  there  be  aught  will  cheer  me- 

Asunder  riven 
From  thee,  whose  smiles  with  joy  were  ever  neai 

Whose  love  was  heaven  1 

Yet  thon  wilt  come  ind  dwell  with  me  for  ever 

Beyond  the  skies, 
In  blisafnl  spheres,  where  death  can  enter  nerer, 

Kor  tears,  nor  sighs, 
I  will  be  there,  and  welcome  thee  to  pleasures 

Without  alloy; 
I  will  be  there,  and  lead  thee  imto  treasures 

Ol  endleM  joy. 

Ill  Toam  with  thee  where  stars  arise  entrancing 

The  sapphire  way ; 
I'll  lead  thee  where  the  rainbow  uehes,  glancing 

With  many  a  ray, 
Thon  shall  be  happy  there — no  lear  bedlmmlng 

Thine  eye's  pure  shine  ; 
Thou  shall  be  hap;^  there  with  angels  bymniag 

The  strains  divine. 

Bnt  now  the  pangs  of  icy  death  oppress  me ; 

Oh  I  do  not  weep ! 
1  see  thee  not,  yet  thou  art  near  lo  bless  me ; 

I  soon  shall  sleep. 
Melhinks  I  hear  celestial  voices  humming 

My  passing  knell ; 

-'- ;res  I'll  Ibndly  wait 
rewelt,  faiemltl 
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SUNSET. 

Is  it  the  foot  of  God 

Upon  the  waters,  that  they  seethe  and  blaze, 
As  when  of  old  he  trod 

The  desert  ways. 
And  through  the  night 
Fearful  and  far  his  pillar  poured  its  light  1 

Oh  for  quick  wings  to  fly 

Under  the  limit  of  yon  dazzling  rerge, 
Where  bright  tints  rapidly 

In  brighter  merge, 
And  yet  more  bright, 
Till  light  becomes  inylsible  through  light ! 

What  wonder  that  of  yore 

Men  held  thee  for  a  deity,  great  sun, 
Kindling  thy  pyre  before 

Thy  racft  is  run, 
Casting  life  down 
At  pleasure,  to  resume  it  as  a  crown  ? 

Or  that  our  holier  prayer 

Still  consecrates  thy  symbol,  that  our  flmes 
Plant  their  pure  altars  where 

Thine  Eastern  glory  rains, 
And  thy  bright  West 
Drops  prophet-mantles  on  our  bed  of  rest  1 

Here,  watching,  let  us  kneel 

Through  the  still  darkness  of  this  grave-like 
time, 
Till  on  our  ears  shall  steal 

A  whisper,  then  a  chime. 
And  then  a  chorus :  earth  has  burst  her  prison, 
The  Sign  is  in  the  skies  1  the  Sun  is  risen  1 


FroB    Tftlt's    M«|«tiat. 

HOPE'S  WHISPER. 


BY  COLIN  RAE  BROWN. 


TEARS. 

BT  CAPT.  M'NAnOBTEN. 

There  is  a  tear  that  early  flows, 

The  first  to  fall,  like  morning  dew, 
And  leaves,  like  it,  the  cheek's  young  rose 

Unsear'd  in  form,  undimm'd  in  hue. 
It  springs  but  from  some  transient  pain. 

And  chasing  smiles  arc  always  near : 
rris  lighUy  shed,  like  April  rain— 

And  this  is  childhood's  guileless  tear. 

There  is  a  tear  than  smiles  more  bright, 

Which  springs  into  the  beaming  eye, 
And  sparkles  there  in  all  the  light 

Which  souls  new  blest  in  love  supply. 
Hopes  perfected,  but  which  the  heart 

Deemed  fate's  hand  lifted  to  destroy, 
Will  make  it  into  being  start — 

This  is  the  tear  of  cordial  joy. 

There  is  a  tear  more  sweet  and  soft 

Than  beauty's  smiling  lip  of  love,  ^ 
By  angel's  eyes  first  wept,  and  oft 

On  earth  by  eyes  like  t^KMe  above: 
It  flows  from  virtue  at  distress — 

It  soothes,  like  hope,  our  sufierings  here 
'Twas  given,  and  is  shed  to  blesi 

'Tis  sympathy's  celestial  tear. 


Sore  tried  with  snfiTering,  yet  upheld  by  faith,  she 

died; 
Her  near  ones  wept— I  could  not  weep,  but  sighed. 
The  time  for  parting  came,  and,  weeping,  forth  I 

went: 
But  far  I  had  not  gone  ere  all  my  strength  was  spent. 
The  night  was  chuly,  but  the  lamps  of  neaven  shone 

bright; 
And  the  round  full  moon  poured  earthward  floods 

of  light. 
No  sound  heard  I,  save  the  low  murmur  of  a  stream 
That  only  made  my  loneliness  more  lonely  seem. — 
I  felt  as  one  might  tbe\  watching  at  night,  alone, 
By  some  sick  couch,  list'ning  to  the  sufferer's  moan. 
A  sense  of  dreariness  came  o'er  me ;  and  methought 
I  shrank  into  myself— -as  if  with  fear  o'erwrought 
Oh,  man!  why  is  it  that,  when  death  doth  thee 

bereave 
Of  those  round  whom  thy  soul's  afi*ections  thou 

did'st  weave, 
Grieving,  thou  slandest,  statne-Iike,  and  weepest  o'er 
The  lost  and  loved  ones  who  will  gladden  thee  no 

more? 
Weep  thou  a  sea  of  tears — they  will  not  come  again  I 
Breathe  thou  a  world  of  sighs — the  dead,  the  dead 

remain ! 
While  thus  I  reasoned — lo  I  adown  the  clear  blue 

skv 
A  bright  star  shot,  and  for  a  moment  caught  mine 

eye. 
Then,  swift  as  shot  that  star,  fled  dreariness  away ; 
Hope  whispering  to  my  soul,  '*  Come  shall  a  glori- 
ous day. 
When  sphere-divided  spirits  yet  shall  re-unite, 
And,  linked  in  sweet  communion,  pass  through 

worlds  of  light ! 
Eternal  bliss  rewarding  fhith  and  trust  in  Him 
Round  whom  they  shine  with  seraphim  and  che- 

rubim." 


O'er 


The  lif^  we  pass  through  now,  and  that  which  lays 
before. 


SONNET.— MY  FRIEND'S  LIBRARY. 

BT  HENRY  FEANK  LOTT. 

Oh !  what  a  precious  casket  hast  thou  there 
Fill'd  with  the  brilliant  gems  of  human  thought  I 
All  Song  has  breathedf  of— all  that  Truth  has 
taught — 

Selected  with  judicious  taste  and  care : 

Mind-lightnings  from  brave  bold  men  who  dare 
Rend  off  the  veil  by  ignorance  darkly  wrought 
O'er  Reason's  vision — thunders  that  have  lironght 

On  tyrants'  cheeks  the  pallor  of  despair. 

When  from  the  daily  world,  whose  grovel  lings  damp 
Thine  ardent  spirit,  sad  thou  tums't  away 

To  grieve  how  gold  pollutes,  how  fetters  cramp 
Biodv  and  soul,  as  if  God  held  no  sway. 

Here  tnou  reviv'st  thy  hopes,  while  gleams  thy  lamp 
O'er  page  of  moralist  or  poet's  lay. 
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THE  UGHT  IN  THE  WINDOW. 


BT  CHARLBfl  MAOUT,  Lf-D. 

Late  or  early  home  returning, 

In  the  starlight  or  the  rain, 
I  beheld  that  lonely  candle 

Shining  from  his  window-pane. 
Ever  o'er  his  tattered  cnrtain, 

Nightly  looking,  I  could  scan, 
Aye  inditing, 
Writing — writing, 

The  pale  figure  of  a  man ; 
Still  discern  behind  him  fall 
The  same  shadow  on  the  wall. 

Far  beyond  the  murtnr  midnight, 

B^  dim  burning  or  his  oil. 
Filling  aye  his  rapid  leaflets, 

I  have  watched  nim  at  his  toil ; 
Watched  his  broad  and  sunny  forehead, 

Watched  his  white  industrious  hand, 
Eyer  passing 
And  repassing ; 

Watched  and  stroye  to  understand 
-What  impelled  it— gold  or  fame- 
Bread  or  nubble  of  a  name. 

Oft  rve  asked,  debating  yainly 

In  the  silence  of  my  mind, 
What  the  serrices  he  rendered 

To  his  country  or  his  kind ; 
Whether  tones  of  ancient  music. 

Or  the  sound  of  modem  gongi 
Wisdom  holy, 
Humors  lowly. 

Sermon,  essay,  novel,  song, 
Or  philosophy  sublime. 
Filled  the  measure  of  his  time. 

Of  the  mighty  world  at  London, 

He  was  portion  unto  me. 
Portion  of  my  life's  experience, 

Fused  into  m^  memory. 
Twilight  saw  him  at  his  folios, 

Morning  saw  his  fingers  nm, 
Laboring  ever, 
Wearying  never 

Of  the  task  he  had  begun ; 
Placid  and  content  he  seemed, 
Like  a  man  that  toiled  and  dreamed. 

No  one  sought  him,  no  one  knew  him, 

Undistinruished  was  his  name ; 
Never  had  his  praise  been  uttered 

By  the  oracles  of  fame. 
Scanty  fare  and  decent  raiment, 

Humble  lodging,  and  a  fire — 
These  he  sought  for. 
These  he  wrought  tor. 

And  he  gained  his  meek  desire; 
Teaching  men  by  written  word^ 
Clinging  to  a  hope  deferred. 

So  he  lived.    At  length  I  missed  him , 
Still  might  evening  twilight  fall, 

But  no  taper  lit  his  lattice — 
Lay  no  shadow  on  his  walL 

In  the  winter  of  his  seasons. 


In  the  midnight  of  his  day, 
'Mid  his  wnting,     ' 
And  inditing. 
Death  had  beckoned  him  away— 
Ere  the  sentence  he  had  planned 
Found  completion  at  his  hand. 

But  this  man.  so  old  and  nameless. 

Left  behina  him  projects  large, 
Schemes  of  progress  undeveloped, 

Worthy  of  a  nation's  charge ; 
Noble  fancies  uncompleted, 

Germs  of  beauty  immatured. 
Only  needing 
Kindly  feedine 

To  have  flourished  and  endured ; 
Meet  reward  in  golden  store 
To  have  lived  for  ever  more. 

Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  nm'estic 

Perish  in  the  active  brain  1 
What  humanity  is  robbed  of. 

Ne'er  to  be  restored  again  t 
What  we  lose,  because  we  honor 

Overmuch  toe  mighty  dead, 
And  dispirit 
Living  merit. 

Heaping  soom  upon  its  head  1 
Or  perchttoce,  when  kinder  grown. 
Leaving  it  to  die— «loDe ! 


THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

BT  JAMBS  HEWDBRSON. 

Each  at  the  dawn  uprears  its  silver  chalice. 

When  day-spring  ushers  in  the  dewy  mom*- 
Gems  that  make  br^fht  the  sweet  sequestered  valleys, 

Day-stars  that  mead  and  mountain  glen  adorn  I 
God  said  "Let  there  be  light  1"  and  lo,  creation 

Shone  forthwith  smiles  emparadisad  and  fair, 
Then  man  had  Eden  for  a  habitation. 

And  ye,  bright  children  of  the  spring,  were  there  1 

Ye  came  to  bless  the  eye  when  sin  had  clouded 

The  glorious  earth  with  ruin  pale  and  wan  ; 
Ye  came  to  cheer  the  heart  when  sin  had  shrouded 

With  peril  dark  and  dread  the  flite  of  man ! 
Ye  came  to  whisper  with  your  living  beauty 

A  lesson  to  the  hearts  that  doubting  stray ; 
To  win  the  spirit  to  a  trusting  dut^. 

And  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  m  wisdom's  way  I 

What  though  your  accents,  gentle,  sweet,  and  lowly, 

Unto  the  silent  ear  no  sound  impart  t 
Ye  whisper  words  all  eloquent  and  holy, 

To  wake  the  finer  fMings  of  the  heart ! 
Meekl  V  ye  tell  your  emblematic  story 

Of  tne  Creator's  love  with  pathos  true, 
For  Solomon,  with  all  his  pomp  and  glory, 

Was  ne'er  arrayed  like  any  one  of  you  I 

Ay,  ye  have  lessons  for  the  wise,  revealing 

Truths  that  proclaim  Jehovah's  bounteous  love ; 
And  wisdom  then  grows  wiser,  nobler,  feeling 

How  all  that's  gooddescendeth  from  above ! 
Ye  touch  the  thoughtful  soul  with  pure  emotion. 

When  contempUtion  doth  your  beauties  scan  ; 
Ye  fill  the  heart  with  calm,  serene  devotion, 

And  breathe  a  moral  unto  erring  man ! 


muy  apptllinf;  circnmaunces  {of  vbieh  we  have 
had  a  i«cenl  instance  id  thi  melaDcholy  CAtastropbe 
d  the  Ocean  Mooarcb),  I  beg  to  mbmit  for  ibe  piib- 
lic  coarideraiion,  and  especially  nnderwritera,  Ibe 
foUoTJng  plan,  as  a  cheap,  simple,  aod  efficleot 
method  of  pKveotiag  Ihe  occnnrnce  of  racb  acci- 
(teals.  Flame  or  combustion  cannot  go  on  where 
there  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tbis  is  ooe  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  chemistry.  It  maj  be  showB 
In  variotu  wan.  A  lighted  taper  pluogid  into  a  ;er 
oTcarbonicacidgaaisinalaDtaueonsljeiliDgaisbed^ 
W  if  we  lake  the  glass  of  a  comtnoo  ai^od  burner, 
and  cloeethe  Qpper  end  of  it  by  a  tiet  plate  of  glas.' 
or  (Ten  bj  a  piece  of  card  or  pasteboatd,  firmly,  si 
ttnttpletely  as  to  pterenl  anycurrent  oC  nir  throngt 
the  tnbe,  on  introducing  for  aboni  an  inch  or  to  ini 
flame  01  a  candle  at  the  other  extremilT  (IheglaH 
ol  Ihe  argand  borner  being  held  upnght),  ii  wil 
tbartly,  nsnatl;  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  i 
tninnb:,  be  extinguished,  merely  by  ibe  accumnU 
tkn  of  the  caibonic  acid  gas  produced  by  its  owi 
cambastion.  The  production  of  carbonic  acid  gai 
completely  at  our  command,  for  on  adding  diliiK 
aulphurlc  acid  to  chalk,  we  can  set  at  liberlr,  in  thi 

rx  of  two  orthieeminales,  enormoas  TulameH  o 
Kvcalled  Hied  air.  The  cost  of  material  Rir  i 
thlpof  1,000  Ions  would  not  exceed,  at  iheutmonl, 
IN.  or  201.  sterling.  By  means  of  inbes  proceedinj; 
from  the  upper  deck  in  connenion  with  a  cistern,! 
eonlaining  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  quanen 
below  whsre  there  is  mom  likelihood  ul' danger  fium  ! 
fiie,  or  moveable  hoae  (made  ofguua  percha),  which  i 
can  be  Inirodoced  into  any  pan  of  the  vcuel— the  I 
oil  of  Titriol,  preriouslj  diloied  with  water,  can  be 
at  once  ponrea  over  Ibe  chalk  (which  is  to  be  thrown 
down  In  Ihe  place  where  the  fiie  nges),  and  imme- 
diately the  carbonic  acid  being  set  at  liberty,  the| 
fire  ia  eztinguished ;  for  combnitlon  cannot  go  on  in  | 
an  Bimoaphere  of  carbonic  add  gas.  1  have  been 
much  occupied  experimenting  on  this  subjeci,  and 
find  that  from  fire  tons  of  chalk  as  much  carbonic  acid 
gas  may  be  obtained  as  will  be  sullicient  to  completely 
fill  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  burden.  The  expense  ot  lay- 
Ins  the  tobea  will  not  eiceed  301.  or  40J. ;  and,  once 
laid,  there  is  no  forlher  trouble  or  expense.  1  may 
obeerve  also  (but  experiments  are  at  variance  on 
this  subject)  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  have  an  at- 
mosphere absotniely  consisting  of  carbtmic  acid  gas 
to  Gsttngnish  flame,  for  some  eiperimenta  show  that 
a  taper  doca  luX  tnni  in  an  atmoapliae  of  thne 


parii  atmospheric  air  and  one  part  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Lightning  condncton  ate  provided  for  ships — 
surgeons  also  to  lake  care  of  thenealthoflbecrew — 
BSsufcdly  no  expense  f  and  it  is  bix  a  trifle)  wonM  be 
grudged  to  secure  a  uiip  and  its  paascmgers  Irom  the 
contingency  of  sncb  a  melancholy  mi^ap  aa  thai  of 
fire.  If  this  method  will  do — and  there  seems  to 
be  everything  in  its  fhvor — all  otir  emigrant  shipi, 
indeed  eveiv  ship,  ought  to  be  secuied  agaiiwt  a 
calamity  which  really  must  be  held  as  tbe  most 
dreadful  that  can  occur  to  a  vessel  at  sea. 

Thovai  CtaLVLEOH  EnrciTioN.— The  follow- 
ing letter  has  been  leceived  from  Mr.  Cailyle,  In  re- 
ply lo  a  communication  msde  to  him  by  ihe  secre- 

-' -'- Ijncashire  Pnblic  School  Association, 

the  objects  and  proceedings 


f  tJ 
siting  hi 


of  tt 

"  Plan"  pnblished  by  the  society : — Sir,  I  have  n 
eeivcd  your  letter,  with  the  printed  documents  con- 
cerning the  Lancashire  Public  School  A>sociatlon ; 
alt  of  which  papers  I  have  read  with  satisfoction. 
Accept  my  thanks  for  your  civilities ;  and  allow  me 
to  say  in  retnm  thai  nobody  can  wish  your  enter- 
prize  more  heartily  than  I  a  speedy  and  perfect  anc- 
cess.  Speedy  or  not,  1  believe  success  in  such  an 
enterprize,  if  wisely  prosecuted,  is  certain  i  for  Ibe 
object  is  great,  simple,  andlnilimaie,  at  once  ftasiliLe 
and  of  prime  necessity ;  and  will  gradoally  vindi- 
cate that  characlpr  fbr  itself  to  every  just  mind, 
however  preposscjsed ;  so  that  there  needs  only  can- 
did ex3)Dsition  and  diicnssion,— true  zeal  for  the  In- 
trinsic result,  and  openness  for  every  Improvement 
as  10  the  means,~to  enlit  all  good  citizens  in  its  fii- 
viir,  and  bring  at  length  tbe  whole  public  to  co- 
operate  with  you. 

Su  ely  in  all  limes,  in  all  places  where  men  are, 
it  is  the  sacred,  indefeasible  duty,  irapoeed  by  hea- 
ven itself  and  the  oldest  laws  of  Nature,  that  they 
who  have  knowledge  shall  seek  honesdy  to  impart 
it  to  those  who  have  not  I  No  man,  no  generation 
oTmen  basarigbl  lo  pass  through  this  world,  and 
leave  their  successors  in  a  state  of  ignorance  which 
eould  have  been  avoided.  No  generation : — and  If 
many  generations  among  us  English  have  already 
loo  much  done  so,  It  is  the  sadder  case  for  England 
now,  and  the  more  pressing  is  the  call  for  this  gene- 
ration of  Englishmen.  In  all  times  and  places  it  is 
l's  solemn  rfWjr,  whether  done  o — '  "" 


a  any  time  or  place,  I  should  say  It  w 
a^ira,  in  England,  in  these  years  tta. 
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— admonishing  all  men  that  human  darkness  issues  ( 
finally  in  human  rnin;  that  want  of  wisdom  does  at 
last  mean  want  of  power  to  exist  on  this  earth, 
where,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  If  you  will  not  have  il- 
lumination from  above,  you  shall  have  conflagra- 
tion from  below,  and  whoever  refuses  Hght  will  get 
it  in  the  form  of  U^hlnin^  one  day  1" 

True,  the  mere  schoolmaster  is  a  small  element 
of  such  "  illumination ;"  but  we  are  never  to  forget 
that  he  is  the  first  element,  the  indispensable  pre- 
liminary of  all  others.  Let  us  have  the  schoolmas- 
ter ;  we  shall  then  be  the  readier  to  try  for  some- 
thing more.  No  truth  that  he  or  another  can  teach 
us  but  is  supported  and  confirmed  by  aU  tmths.  To 
nothing  but  error  is  or  can  any  trutn  be  dangerous. 
Who  would  obstruct,  who  would  not  cordially  for- 
ward, a  human  being  imparting  to  another  any  in- 
crease of  real  faculty,  any  real  initiation,  specula- 
tive or  practical,  into  this  universe,  and  its  facts  and 
laws,  provided  he  really  do  impart  such,  and  restrict 
himself  to  doing  it  1  To  know  the  multiplication- 
table,  is  better  than  not  to  know  it  If  a  man  will 
teach  another  to  make  &  jj^ir  of  shoes,  he  will  enlarge 
the  faculty,  the  availabuity  of  that  other, — the  y>orth 
of  that  other  to  hisiself  and  to  all  creatures,  and  to 
the  Maker  of  all  creatures  and  of  hioL  Teach  one 
another ;  see  that  none  who  could  learn  go  untaught, 
if  you  could  help  him:  there  is  no  more  universal 
law. 

That  jealousy  for  constitutional  liberty,  still  more 
that  scruples  of  religion,  should  obstruct  this  sacred, 
everlasting  duty,  so  pressingly  important  even  now, 
is  very  sad.  Above  all,  that  that  religion  should  be 
found  standing  on  the  highways  to  say,  '*  Let  men 
continue  ignorant  of  reading  and  arithmetic,  lest 
they  learn  heterodoxy  in  theology ;  let  not  men  learn 
the  simplest  laws  of  this  universe,  lest  they  misleam 
the  highest," — 1  know  not  where  else  there  is  seen 
so  altogether  tragical  a  spectacle  1 — "In  the  name 
of  God  the  Maker,  who  said,  and  hourly  yet  says, 
let  there  belight^  we  command  that  you  continue  in 
darkness !"  Such  a  spectacle,  I  venture  to  think, 
will  end ;  it  ought  decidedly  to  end,  and  that  soon. 
If  any  portion  of  a  man's  creed,  religious  or  con- 
stitutional, command  him  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
arithmetic  and  the  alphabet,  let  such  portion  of  his 
creed  become  suspect.to  him  1 

Of  the  details  of  your  scheme  I  do  not  profess  to 
judge,  without  more  deliberation  than  is  now  pos- 
sible ;  and  indeed  my  eagerness  to  see  any  scheme 
whatever  of  national  education  adopted  (for  the 
worst  I  ever  heard  of  is  better  than  none)  might  ren- 
der me  liable  to  partiality  in  judging.  But  your  two 
prineiples,  first^  that  of  popular  support  and  local 
self-government  (to  which,  m  better  days,  a  superior 
and  supreme  national  superintendency,  the  fit  post 
for  the  highest  and  noblest  intellect  we  had  among 
us,  might  be  superadded) ;  and  iecondly,  that  of  ex- 
cluding all  religious  teaching  but  what  is  unsec- 
tarian !  these  clearly  seem  to  me  the  only  practicable 
principles  at  this  epoch; — an  epoch  which,  more 
than  any  other^  calls  upon  us  to  "  practise''  straight- 
way stm^  principle  or  principles,  and  get  a  little 
education  accomplished,  if  we  would  not  fare  worse 
before  long  1  And  therefore,  with  my  whole  heart, 
I  bid  you  persevere  and  prosper, — Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Carlylc. 

H.  R.  FoBBEST,  Esq.,  Sec.,  &c. 

The  Party  Max. — He  has  associated  his  ambi- 
tion, his  interests,  and  his  affections  with  a  party. 
He  prefers,  doubtless,  that  his  side  should  be  victori- 
005  hjr  the  best  mcaTis,  and  under  the  championship 
of ^ood  men ;  bat  zBther  than  lose  the  victivy,  h0  wiU 


consent  to  any  means,  and  follow  any  man.  Thus, 
with  a  general  desire  to  be  upright,  the  exigency  of 
his  party  pushes  constantly  to  dishonorable  deeds. 
He  opposes  fraud  by  craA ;  lie  by  lie ;  slander  by 
counter-aspersion.  To  be  sure  it  is  wrong  to  mis- 
state, to  distort,  to  suppress,  or  color  facts;  it  is 
wrong  to  employ  the  evil  passions;  to  set  class 
against  classy  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the  country 
against  the  city,  the  farmer  against  the  mechanic, 
one  section  against  another  section.  But  his  oppo- 
nents do  it,  and  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  men's 
corruption,  he  must,  or  lose  by  his  virtue.  He  gra- 
dually adopts  two  characters,  a  personal  and  a  poli- 
tical character.  All  the  requisitions  of  his  conscience 
he  obeys  in  his  private  cnaracter ;  all  the  requisi- 
tions of  Us  party,  he  obeys  in  his  political  conduct 
In  one  character  he  is  a  roan  of  principle ;  in  the 
other,  a  man  of  mere  expedients.  As  a  man,  he 
means  to  be  veracious,  honest,  moral ;  as  a  poUU- 
dan,  he  is  deceitful,  cunning,  unscrupulous,— any- 
thing  for  a  party.  As  a  man,  he  abhors  the  slimy 
demagogue ;  as  a  politician,  he  employs  him  as  a 
scavenger.  As  a  man,  he  shrinks  Irom  the  flag^i- 
tiousness  of  slander ;  as  a  politician,  he  permits  it, 
smiles  upon  it  in  others,  rejoices  in  the  success 
gained  by  it  As  a  man,  he  respects  no  one  who  is 
rotten  in  heart;  as  a  politician,  no  man  through 
whom  victory  may  be  gained  can  be  too  bad.  As 
a  citizen,  he  is  an  apostle  of  temperance ;  as  a  poli- 
tician, he  puts  his  shoulder  under  the  men  who 
deluge  their  track  with  whiskey,  marching  a  crew  of 
brawling  patriots,  pugnaciously  drunk,  to  exercise 
the  freeman's  neblest  franchise — the  vote.  As  a 
citizen,  he  is  considerate  of  the  young,  and  counsels 
them  with  admirable  wisdom ;  then,  as  a  politician, 
he  votes  for  tools,  supporting  for  the  magistracy  wor- 
shipful aspirants  scraped  from  the  dilcn,  the  grog- 
shop, and  the  brothel ;  thus  saying  by  deeds  which 
the  young  are  quick  to  understand :  "  I  jested  when 
I  warned  you  of  bad  company;  for  you  perceive 
none  worse  than  those  whom  I  delight  to  honor." 
For  his  religion  he  will  give  up  all  his  secular  inte- 
rests ;  but  lor  his  pcriitics  he  gives  up  even  his  reli- 
gion. He  adores  virtue,  and  rewards  vice.  Whilst 
bolstering  up  unrighteous  measures,  and  more  un- 
ri^hieous  men,  he  prays  for  the  advancement  of 
religion,  and  justice,  and  honor*  I  would  to  GKxl 
that  his  prayer  might  be  answered  upon  his  own 
political  head ;  for  never  was  there  a  place  where 
such  blessings  were  more  needed !  1  am  puzzled  to 
know  what  will  happen  at  death  to  this  politic 
Christian,  but  most  unchristian  politician. — mple*s 
Journal. 

TuE  Betrothed  op  Robert  Em^iett. — We  copied 
from  a  Dublin  paper  a  statement  headed  "  The  Be* 
trothed  of  Robert  Emmett," — giving  an  account  of 
the  death  in  Rome  of  a  Miss  Curran,  who  was 
therein  stated  to  be  no  other  than  the  heroine  of 
Moore's  popular  song  and  Washington  Irving's 
touching  tale.  We  stated  at  the  time  our  disbelieT; 
and  our  incredulity  has  received  the  following  con- 
firmation from  an  unknown  correspondent,  who 
speaks,  however,  with  authority : — "  The  Miss 
Curran  whose  death  took  place  some  little  time 
back  at  Rome  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Ri^ht  Hon.  J.  R.  Curran, — her  name  Amelia ;  the 
Miss  Curran  unhappily  linked  to  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Emmett  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Curran — her  name  Sarah, — ailerwards  mar- 
ried to  Major  Sturgeon.  She  has  been  dead  nearly 
thirty  years.  I  have  not  Washington  Irving's  boot 
by  me ;  but  having  read  it  some  years  ago,  my  im- 
pression remains  that  the  statement  was  correct.*' — 
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An  Opium  DxBAUCH.^One  of  the  objects  at  this  I  the  peasantry  in  England  and  Wales — or  as  mnch 


place  that  I  had  the  cariosity  to  visit  was  the  opium 
smoker  in  his  heaven ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  most 
fearful  sight,  although  perhaps  not  so  degrading  to 
the  eyes  as  the  drunkard  from  spirits,  lowered  to  the 
level  of  the  brute,  and  wallowing  in  his  filth.  The 
idiot  smile  and  aeath-likc  stupor,  however,  of  the 
opium  debauchee,  has  something  far  more  aw  All  to 
the  gaze  than  the  bestiality  ot  the  latter. 

The  rooms  wlicre  they  sit  and  smoke  are  surround- 
ed by  wooden  couches,  with  places  for  the  head  to 
rest  upon,  and  generally  a  side  room  is  devoted  to 
gambling.  The  pipe  is  a  reed  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  aperture  in  the  bowl  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  opium  is  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 
The  drug  is  prepared  with  some  kind  or  conserve, 
and  a  very  small  portion  is  sufficient  to  charge  it, 
one  or  two  whiffs  being  the  utmost  that  can  be  in- 
baled  from  a  single  pipe,  and  the  smoke  is  taken  into 
the  lungs  as  from  the  hookah  in  India.  On  a  be- 
ginner one  or  two  pipes  will  have  an  effect,  but  an 
old  stager  will  continue  smoking  for  hours.  At  the 
head  of  each  couch  is  placed  a  small  lamp,  as  fire 
must  be  held  to  the  drug  during  the  process  of  in- 
haling ;  and,  from  the  difficulty  of  filling  and  pro- 
perly lighting  the  pipe,  there  is  generally  a  person 
who  waits  upon  the  smoker  to  perform  the  office.  A 
few  days  of  this  learful  luxury,  when  taken  to  ex- 
cess, will  i^'ive  a  pallid  and  haggard  look  to  the  face ; 
and  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  will  change  the 
strong  and  healthy  man  into  little  better  than  an 
idiot  or  skeleton.  The  pain  they  snlfer  when  de- 
prived of  the  drug  aAer  long  habit,  no  language 
can  explain ;  and  it  is  only  when  under  its  influence 
that  their  faculties  are  alive. 

In  the  houses  devoted  to  their  ruin,  these  infatua- 
ted people  may  be  seen  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
in  all  the  dittbrcnt  stages,  some  entering  half  dis- 
tracted, to  feed  the  craving  appetite  they  had  been   with  his  paints,  mixing  and  analyzing Thc'm!    He 
obliged  to  subdue  during  the  dav  ;  others  laughing !  faithfully  uses  the  brush  in  properly  distributing 


as  would  drain  every  year  upwards  of  4,000,000 
acres  of  land.  Now,  if  this  huge  outlay  he  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  shores  from  being  invaded,  our 
towns  destroyed,  and  our  fenile  fields  ravaged,  then 
it  cannot  be  called  unproductive ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  enter  into  all  production,  since  all  capital 
and  labor  would  depeno  upon  the  security  afforded 
by  our  armaments  for  their  safe  employment.  But 
every  soldier  not  necessary  for  delcncc,  and  every 
ship  of  war  more  than  is  required  for  our  security, 
are  a  pure  waste  and  destruction  of  capital,  yielding 
no  return  whatever. — Manchester  Times, 

PoETBT  AND  PiNiTiiia. — There  are  two  good 
things  in  this  world — a  good  speech  and  a  good 
painting.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  better  of 
the  two.  In  many  respects  they  are  similar.  Both 
represent  ideas.  A  true  painting  embodies  the  lofty 
conceptions  of  the  artist  The  work  of  the  true  artist 
must  nave  meanine.  It  must  be  the  result,  not  of 
mechanical  skill  alone,  but  also  of  mental  workings. 
The  artistical  blending  of  the  colors  mast  be  accom- 
plished according  to  an  ideal  image.  It  must  be  the 
outward  manifestation  of  an  outward  thought.  The 
painter  must  be,  not  the  servile  copyist  of  external 
nature,  but  the  sketcher  of  his  own  vivid  conceptions. 
So  it  is  with  a  true  speech.  That,  as  well  as  a  paint- 
ing, must  emlxxly  thought.  The  orator  must  accom- 
plish ihe  same  that  the  painter  accomplishes — the 
presentment  of  original  conceptions.  He  must 
bring  out  the  inner  thoughts  in  bold  relief  and  beau- 
tiful harmony.  To  do  this  he  uses  words  as  the 
painter  uses  oils.  He  must  be  an  adept  in  word- 
painting.  Then  again,  both  the  orator  and  painter 
must  have  not  only  the  original  ti  ought  as  the  source 
of  their  work ;  but  also  the  artistical  skill  necessary 
to  its  representation.    To  do  this  the  painter  labors 


and  talking  wildly  under  the  cflTocts  of  a  first  pipe  : 
while  the  couches* around  arc  fillnd  with  their  difier- 
cni  occupantH,  languid,  with  an  idiotic  smile  upon 
their  cjuntennnct?,  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  (!ru^  to  care  f>)r  pasMmij:  events,  and  fast  merging 
to  the  wished-for  consumniation. 

The  last  scene  in  this  tnigic  play  is  generally  a 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a  species  of  dead 
house,  where  lie  stretched  those  who  have  passed 
into  the  state  of  bliss  the  opium  smoker  madly 
seeks— an  emblem  of  the  long  sleep  to  which  he  is 
blindly  hurrying. — Six  MotUms  in  China,  by  Lord 
Jocclyn. 

Tub  Military  amd  NavaIj  Expenditurxs  of 
Englard. — How  few  people  ever  realize  in  their 
own  minds  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  sum  of  money 
such  as  18,500,000/.  a  year,  spent  for  the  support  of 
a  warlike  establishment  It  was  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  that  such  sums  convey  no 
more  idea  ordinarily  of  what  is  meant  than  astrono- 
mers do  when  they  speak  of  the  distance  of  this 
planet  from  the  sun.  The  best  way  of  impressing 
It  on  people*s  minds  is  by  comparing  it  with  some- 
thing that  they  come  in  contact  with  in  ordinary 
life.  A  Manchester  man  will  understand  us 
when  we  say  that  the  above  sum  would  pay  for  all 
the  buildinc^  in  this  borough — that  two  years  of 
such  expenditure  would  devour  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  trade. 
A  farmer  would  comprehend  what  we  meant  if  we 
spoke  of  a  fund  which,  if  employed  in  agriculture, 
would  pay  105.  a  week  to  more  than  700,000  labor- 
ers ttuongooat  the  year— as  much  as  is  paid  to  aJl 


them.  The  orator  studies  his  mother-tongue ;  unites 
and  analyzes  word.s.  Hence  both  require  practice, 
and  lon^',  unremitted,  toilsome  practice.  Both,  too, 
though  not  servile  copyists  of  nature,  must  be  true  to 
nature.  To  attain  this  end  the  })ainter  studies  forms 
in  the  natural  worki,  the  orator  forms  of  language. 
The  painter  studies  the  human  face  and  person— 
the  orator  studies  the  human  heart.  Both,  too,  must 
be  good  men.  He  is  the  true  orator  or  painter  who 
moves  and  satisfies  man's  nature :  who  stirs  to  its 
deepest  depths  the  soul  of  man.  But  how  can  he  who 
has  not  cultivated  his  own  religious  nature,  develop 
it^ome  to  know  it ;  how  can  ne  find  the  spring  of 
its  movement  in  others  ?  How  can  he  touch  the 
chord  in  another's  breast  who  has  never  felt  the 
vibrations  of  his  own  ?  Moreover,  it  is  only  when 
the  religious  part  of  man's  nature  governs  and 
moulds  the  other  parts,  that  the  whole  being  attains 
its  highest  perfection.  Thus  do  the  imagination 
and  the  intellect  depend  upon  this  higher  part,  the 
religious  nature.  And  the  orator  or  painter  who 
would  attain  the  highest  development  of  intellect  or 
imagination,  must  reach  it  in  the  only  way  presented 
in  the  wonderful  constitution  of  the  soul.  Both  move 
the  fbelings.  How  many  there  are  who  can  testify 
to  the  effect  upon  their  soul  of  a  genuine  painting  I 
How  it  excited  thought,  stirred  emotion,  awoke  into 
active,  breathing  life  the  dormant  eneiigies  of  their 
spiritual  being  I  And  how  many,  too,  by  thrilling 
eloquence,  have  been  moved  in  the  same  strong 
way ;  and  under  its  magic  power  have  formed  the 
stem  resolve,  nerved  the  strong  arm,  and  triumphed 
in  the  fearful  crisis  I  Yes,  both  have  strengthened 
the  feeUe  knees  of  doabt,  both  girt  up  the  loiiii  of 


